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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

To  Our  Readers  :  The  expanded  title  that  appears  on  the  cover  of  the  Review  this  month  implies  not  the 
slightest  degree  of  change  in  the  plans,  methods,  aims,  scope,  editorship,  management,  or  control  of  the  magazine. 
It  will  continue  to  be  a  Review  of  Reviews;  and  our  regular  readers  are  aware  that  it  has  long  been  a  distinctively 
American  Monthly.  The  title  Review  of  Reviews,  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  comes  far  short  of  explaining  the 
range  and  character  of  the  periodical.  Nevertheless,  most  of  our  readers  doubtless  have  learned  to  read  the  thing 
itself  into  the  name,  rather  than  to  consider  the  name  as  a  form  of  words  intended  by  strict  construction  to  set 
limits  upon  our  editorial  methods.  In  Canada,  England,  and  elsewhere,  this  periodical  has  always  been  mentioned 
'With  the  word  American  prefixed,  as  if  a  part  of  the  title,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Mr.  Stead^s  English  Rev^lcw 
4)f  Reviews.  The  full  title,  therefore,  of  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  would  seem  a  natural  and 
a^ppropriate  development.  If  it  is  found  a  long  title  for  every-day  use  and  off-hand  allusion,  and  our  readers  and 
newspaper  exchanges  therefore  fall  into  the  habit  of  referring  to  it  for  short  as  the  American  Monthly,  we  shall 
offer  no  objection.  We  are  quite  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Century ^  although  the  full  name  in  large  letters  on 
the  cover  of  that  great  periodical  is  the  Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  which  is  certainly  quite  as  long 
A  name  as  the  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews.  What  goes  everywhere  as  Harper's  is  in  full  and 
formal  language  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine.  Those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  can  remember  that  the 
•Century  was  called  Scribner^s  by  many  people  from  force  of  habit  for  a  good  while  after  the  name  was  changed; 
Although  the  many  loyal  readers  of  the  Outlooh,  who  were  equally  loyal  readers  of  the  Christian  Union,  have 
seemed  to  find  it  remarkably  easy  to  drop  the  old  and  adopt  the  new  name.  Inasmuch  as  the  words  Review  of 
Reviews  are  retained  as  an  integral  part  of  the  enlarged  title  now  appearing  on  our  cover,  we  shall  not  look 
for  a  complete  and  prompt  acceptance  of  new  words  as  the  familiar  designation  of  this  magazine.  Our  readers 
may  continue  to  call  it  the  Review  of  Reviews  with  the  certainty  that  no  confusion  will  result,  for  just  as  long 
ji  time  as  it  may  seem  easy  and  natural  to  do  so.  The  word  American  does  not,  of  course,  imply  any  exclusive 
<}evotlon  to  American  topics  or  interests.  The  range  of  this  magazine  will  continue  to  be  international  and 
'world- wide.  But  there  can  be  no  wise  and  consistent  observation  that  is  not  made  from  some  pretty  definite 
«jid  constant  point  of  view;  and  the  point  of  view  of  this  magazine  will  be  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
X>ast,  clearly  and  unmistakably  American.  While  its  readers  are  not  confined  to  one  country,  the  vast  majority 
of  them  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  magazine  is  edited  with  direct  reference  to  its  American 
oonstituency.  This  being  true,  it  follows  that  great  world  movements  can  be  best  presented  in  our  pages  in 
terms  which  assume  American  ideals  and  standards  as  the  basis  of  comparison. — The  Editor. 


Hawaiian 
Annexation. 


The  embarrassing  question  of  the  re- 
lation of  Hawaii  to  the  n6w  tariff  on 
sugar  was  virtually  disposed  of  at 
"Washington  by  the  formal  signing  of  an  annexa- 
tion treaty  on  the  morning  of  the  1 6th  of  June. 
Pending  the  consideration  of  this  treaty,  the 
reciprocity  arrangements  under  which  Hawaiian 
sugar  is  admitted  free  of  duty  will  not,  of  course, 
be  revoked.  President  McKinley  sent  the  treaty 
to  the  Senate  on  the  day  it  was  signed,  but  did 
not  ask  for  immediate  action  upon  a  matter  so 
important  as  the  increase  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  no  wish  to  anticipate 
"the  Senate  in  a  debate  upon  the  questions  in- 
volved in  the  annexation  of  Haw^aii.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  before  the  country  for  several  years. 
It  was,  indeed,  six  years  ago  that  this  magazine 
published  an  elaborate  article  reviewing  the  his- 
tory and  setting  forth  the  resources  of  the  Sand- 


wich Islands  group,  and  our  readers  are  well 
aware  that  through  all  this  period  it  has  been  the 
editorial  opinion  of  the  Review  that  it  might  be 
advantageous  from  almost  every  point  of  view  if 
the  jurisdiction  of  America  were  extended  to 
those  islands.  The  group  has  been  under  the 
virtual  protectorate  of  the  United  States  for  two 
generations.  The  influences  which  have  devel- 
oped its  commerce  and  made  it  a  civilized  region 
have  all  emanated  from  this  countrv. 


A  QIance 
at  History. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  open  the  contro- 
versies of  four  years  ago.  We  have 
found  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
revolution  in  Hawaii  which  then  deposed  the 
monarch  was  improperly  supported  by  the  diplo- 
matic and  naval  representatives  of  the  ITnited 
States.  This,  it  is  true,  was  the  >)elief  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  administration;  but  we  may  merely 
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remark  that  tliis  contention  has  aeemed  to  ua 
wholly  mistaken,  if  not  perverse.  The  revdlu- 
tion  of  1H9:!  was  a  most  creditable  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Hawaiian  proup.  There  followed 
an  honorable  treaty  duly  drawn  up  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Hawaiian  provisional  govern- 
ment and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  this  country. 
President  Harrison  transmitted  the  treaty  to  the 
Senate  with  hie  approbation.  It  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senate  for  action  when  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  inaugurated.  Mr.  Cleveland  withdrew 
the  treaty  from  the  Senate  and  suppressed  it. 
This,  it  may  be  Baid,  was  not  a  usual  proceeding. 
It  would  be  hard  w  give  a  convincing  reason 
why  the  Senate  should  not  have  \teen  allowed  to 
proceed  in  the  exercise  of  its  responsible  judg- 
ment. Mr.  Cleveland  subsequently  undertook 
to  secure  the  overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  republic, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  ex-queen  to  a  throne 
no  longer  existing.  To  this  end  he  sent  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  islands  openly  commissioned  as 
minister  to  the  republic,  while  charged  with  a 
secret  mission  to  the  deposed  claimant.  This  was 
an  extremely  unfortunate  error  on  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's part.  The  plot  against  the  Hawaiian  re- 
public could  not,  of  course,  have  been  reason- 
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ably  expected  to  succeed.  It  failed  most  com- 
pletely. Ultimately  Mr.  Cleveland's  minister, 
the  late  Mr.  Willis,  became  a  convinced  friend  of 
the  Hawaiian  republic.  The  deposed  queen, — 
after  unsuccessful  attempts  at  counter  revolutioa 
under  circumstances  which  wholly  discredited 
any  standing  that  her  cause  might  previously 
have  possessed, — renounced  all  claims,  and  of 
her  own  free  will  executed  papers  acknowledging 
the  lawfulness  of  the  existing  republic,  accepting 
her  position  as  a  private  person  without  claim  to 
authority.  She  now  makes  claims  that  are  en- 
titled to  no  attention  whatever. 


What 


Every  one  will  admit  that  no  obstacles 
to  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  are  any 
longer  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
establishment  of  the  present  republic.  Nor  are 
any  obstacles  to  be  found  in  the  larger  inter- 
national situation,  inasmuch  as  the  great  Euro- 
pean powers  have  for  many  years  well  under- 
stood the  intimate  nature  of  the  relationship 
existing  between  the  Hawaiian  group  and  the 
United  States,  and  had  become  accustomed 
decades  ago  to  the  view  that  the  future  political 
status   of    Hawaii    was   a  matter   merely  to    be 
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determined  between  Honolulu  and  Washington. 
As  for  the  claim  by  Japan  of  a  right  to  interfere  or 
to  be  copsulted,  it  is  without  foundation.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  many  coolie  laborers  of  Japanese 
birth  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  these  are  very 
recent  comers,  and  their  importation  has  been  an 
industrial  incident  in  which  the  government  of 
Japan  until  lately  has  had  no  part.  The  sugar 
crop  has  grown  sixfold  within  a  very  few  years, 
and  Asiatic  field  laborers,  without  their  families 
and  under  no  conditions  of  permanent  settle- 
ment, have  been  employed  in  great  numbers.  In 
the  minds  of  many  thoughtful  Americans  the 
really  difBcult  question  is  how  to  reconcile  a 
suitable  administration  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
with  the  principles  that  generally  prevail  in  the 
administration  of  our  American  states.  It  is 
feared  by  some  of  these  men  that  Hawaii  may  at 
an  early  day  seek  and  obtain  admission  as  a 
state  if  now  admitted  as  a  territory  ;  and  such  a 
thing  might  eventually  be  possible  as  a  national 
presidential  election  turning  upon  the  prejudices 
of  the  Portuguese  vote  in  the  island  of  Oahu, 
while  the  policy  of  this  great  country  might  at 
some  fateful  moment  be  decided  by  the  action  of 
a  senator  whose  predilections  were  derived  from 
an  ancestral  strain  of  Polynesian  blood.  Un- 
doubtedly the  time  has  come  when  we  must  face 
the  question  whether  or  not  the  American  flag 
mav  float  over  an  outlying  region  like  Hawaii, 
without  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  recipro- 
cal participation  of  such  a  region  in  the  business 
of  governing  this  country.  The  Senate  will  do 
well  to  face  all  such  questions  with  the  utmost 
frankness.  The  assured  benefit  of  perpetual  free 
trade  with  the  United  States  would  be  a  most 
adequate  compensation  to  Hawaii  for  all  that  it 
can  possibly  give  up  ;  and  it  could  not  reasonably 
expect, — at  least  for  a  long  time, — to  be  allowed 
to  send  representatives  to  Washington. 


AS  A  ITATB.— From  the  Bttara  (Chicago). 


It  has  been  suggested  by  men  whose 
flroorf  opinions  are  always  worthy  of  atten- 
Discwior.  jji^jj  jjj^j  jjjg  easiest  and  safest  way  to 
adjust  the  political  status  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
under  annexation  would  be  to  attach  the  group 
to  the  state  of  California.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
there  are  constitutional  and  administrative  prob- 
lems involved  in  this  question  of  annexation 
which  must  be  deeply  and  patiently  considered 
by  Congress;  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  dis- 
cussion, both  in  that  body  and  outside  of  it,  may 
be  conducted  with  good  sense  and  as  little  preju- 
dice and  bitterness  as  possible.  Let  it  be  as- 
sumed at  the  outset  that  in  all  dealings  hereto- 
fore with  relation  to  Hawaii,  the  Harrison  ad- 
ministration and  the  Cleveland  administration 
were  acting  with  the  best  of  motives,  in  perfect 
good  faith,  for  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  Equally,  let  it  be  assumed,  the 
present  administration  is  promoting  what  it  deems 
the  wisest  and  most  auspicious  solution.  Unless 
our  interpretation  has  been  very  wide  of  the 
mark,  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  has  for 
nearly  five  years  been  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  That  fact  should 
not  lead  to  precipitate  measures,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  weight  at  Washington.  If  race 
questions  were  not  so  complicated  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  there  would  seem  to  be  little  remaining 
objection  to  annexation.  If  annexation  should 
fail  to  carry  the  day,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
advocates  of  protection  for  sugar  production  in 
the  United  States  would  succeed  in  securing  the 
abrogation  of  the  existing  reciprocity  treaty  with 
Hawaii.  It  happens,  however,  that  very  many 
of  those  who,  if  other  things  were  equal,  would 
like  to  exclude  Hawaiian  sugar,  are  strongly 
committed  to  the  annexation  policy  on  broad 
general  grounds,  and  are  ready  to  view  the 
Hawaiian  sugar  question  in  a  different  light  when 
our  own  flag  flies  over  the  islands.  At  present 
Hawaii  is  administered  most  ably  and  success- 
fully by  men  of  high  character  and  of  remarkable 
capacity.  If  such  men  can  be  kept  in  the  seats 
of  influence  and  authority,  the  islands  ought  to 
flourish  greatly  when  the  question  of  their  larger 
allegiance  and  destiny  is  finally  solved  by  an- 
nexation. It  is  announced  at  Washington  that  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  ratify  the  treaty  until 
next  winter. 

One  thing  at  a  time  is  a  motto  that 
Policy  makes  for  prudence,  although  it  does 
EipteM.  jjqj  f^j  every  conceivable  situation. 
The  foreign  office  of  a  great  government 
must  often  have  a  great  many  irons  in  the  fire; 
and  our  State  Department  at  Washington,  while 
negotiating  the  Hawaiian  annexation  treaty,  has 
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also  been  considering  with  great  attention  llie 
question  of  the  policy  that  ought  to  be  pursued 
by  our  government  to  bring  to  an  end  the  in- 
tolerable situation  in  Cuba.  The  negotiaiions 
may  perhaps  be  opened  at  Washington ;  but  it 
would  seem  more  probable  that  Mr,  McKinley 
and  Mr.  Sherman  will  rely  upon  our  minister  to 
Spain  to  attempt  the  business  in  direct  contact 
with  the  Spanish  Foreign  Office  at  Madrid.  It 
is  the  impression  at  Washington  that  Mr. 
McKinley  and  the  cabinet  are  disposed  to  assist 
Cuba  to  buy  her  independence,  the  United  Stat«9 
giving  guarantees  for  tlie  payment  by  Cuba  to 
Spain  ot  a  certain  amount  of  indemnity  to  be 
agreed  upon.  On  June  Ki  the  name  o£  Stewart 
L.  Woodford  of  New  York  was  sent  to  the 
Senate.  General  Woodford  received  the  news 
of  his  appointment  while  at  Ithaca  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Cornell 
University.  He  went  promptly  to  Washington, 
and  conferred  with  the  President,  Secretary 
Sherman,  and  Assistant  Secretary  Day,  and  also 
with  Mr.  Calhoun  (the  special  commissioner  who 
had  returned  from  Cuba  after  investigating  the 
Ruiz  case  and  noting  the  general  Cuban  situa- 
tion). It  was  understood  that  the  administration 
was  ready  with  important  propositions  which 
General  Woodford  was  authorized  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Spanish  government;  and  that  the 
new  minister  would  be  prepared  to  proceed  to 
Madrid  without  delay.  General  Wooilford  as 
a  very  voung  man  made  a  brilliant  Mhitt  in  the 
Republican 
politics  of  the 
state  of  New 
York    several 


volunteered  as 
a  private  sob 
dier  early  in 
the  war  period, 
and  emerged  as 

genera!.  His 
sutjsequent  ca- 
reer has  kept 
him  before  the 
country  as  an 
eloquent  politi- 
cal orator  and 
a  prominent 
lawyer.  Un- 
doubtedly he  goes  to  Spain  with  a  high  resolve 
to  be  inslrumental  in  bringing  the  Cuban  diffi- 
culties to  some  conctusipn  that  may  te  for  llie 
best  welfare  of  the  greatest  numl)er  of  the  people 
most  vitally  concerned.      It  is  a  diffic 


Preddent  of  Caban  Lea^^le. 


Tilt  Cuban  The  Cuban  League  of  the  United  States, 
Ltagut  In    meanwhile,  is  making  es[)ecial  efforts  to 
'  promote    tlie  cause  of    the    insurgents. 

Its  president,  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  has  issued  a 
circular,  which,  after  noting  the  fact  Ihat  the  4th 
of  July  falls  this  year  on  Sunday,  aaks  ministers 
throughout  the  land  to  so  shape  their  services  on 
that  day  as  t«  influence  public  opinion  favorably 
toward  the  struggle  of  tho  Cuban  people  for  in- 
dependence. 'Die  circular  farther  asks  tliat 
special  collections  be  made  to  aid  at  once  the 
cause  of  independence  and  that  of  the  relief  of 
the  suffering  Cutian  pc)pulalion.  Certainly  the 
gravity  of  the  Cuban  question  ought  to  appeal  to 
religious  teachers  and  all  Iriemis  of  humanity, 
whatever  views  they  may  hold  as  to  the  duty  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  or  as  to  the  best 
way  to  bring  the  contest  to  an  end.  There  are 
a  good  many  passages  of  Scripture  which  might 
be  selected  as  containing  suggestions  for  the 
occasion,- — such  for  instance  as  the  parable  in 
which  the  conduct  of  the  Good  Samaritan  on  a 
certain  occasion  is  jilaced  in  contrast  with  that  of 
other  persons  who  thongiit  themselves  justified 
in  attending  strictly  to  their  own  affairs  and  not 
petling  mixed  up  with  other  people's  difficulties. 
The  League,  by  the  way,  is  aiilling  in  this  country 
an  issue  of  Cuban  republic  Iwnds. 
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fWltlet 


The  Spanish 


meanwhile  has  Ijeen 


lonf^  time  past  the  Spanish 
Liberals,  uii<ler  the  lead  of  SaKB^^'^i  had  on 
j^rounrfa  of  patriotism  been  making  no  opposition 
to  the  CtiLan  policy  of  Prime  Minister  Canovas 
and  hia  Conservative  cabinet.  Hut  matlere  had 
been  goinjt  on  so  scandalously  that  at  Ifngth 
Sefior  Sagasta,  the  Lilieral  li^mler,  dei'lan-d  in 
the  Parliament  at  Madrid  that  the  Lilx-rals  must 
change  their  attitude  and  resume  their  party 
right  to  criticise  and  oppose  with  entire  fre('<i<im. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  lliat  followed,  the 
Conservative  Minister  of  F()reign  Affairs,  the 
Duke  of  Tetuan,  made  a  violent  physical  atisaitlt 
upon  a  veteran  Liln'ral  statesman,  a  professor  of 
law  in'the  University  of  Madrid,  and  a  man  of 
character  and  exceptional  popularity.  There  fol- 
lowed a  great  revulsion  of  feeling;  and  the  de- 
mand for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ihike  of  Tetuan 
resulted  in  the  resignation  of  the  entire  cabinet. 
It  looked  for  a  few  days  aa  if  then-  niight  be  a 
new  Lil-eral  government  under  Sagasta;  bill  the 
Queen  Regent  was  a'lvised  to  keep  Caiiovas  at 
the  helm,  and  the  storm  at  length  blew  over,  the 
whole  cabinet,  including  Che  Duke  of  Tetuan,  re- 


maining in  office.  There  may  be  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  ministry  next  fall;  but  for  the  vacation 
season — during  which  in  Spain  politics  and  all 
things  else  are  atloweblj — the  political  slaluiquo 
will  be  continued.  There  has  Ijeen  much  talk  also  of 
tlie  recall  of  General  "Weyler,  and  hia  predeces- 
sor, General  Martinez  Campos,  has  In'en  in  con- 
spicuous favor  "hiring  the  past  few  w<!eks.  But  it  is 
likely  that  Weyler  will  not  be  superseded  during 
the  rainy  season.  Meanwhile  there  would  seem 
to  be  some  indications  of  a  gradual  but  steady 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Cuba,  although  this 
cannot  now  be  said  to  indicate  with  certainty  any 
general  policy, 

„  The  Senate  has  been  making  better  prog- 
rof/j  ress  with  the  tariff  bill  than  was  generally 
Maktrt.  expected  a  month  ago.  The  determina- 
tion of  several '  particularly  difficult  points  has 
been  secnred  by  a  resort  to  the  plan  of  holding  a 
caucus  of  Republican  senators,  in  which  .com- 
promises have  been  found.  This  solution  car- 
ried the  sugar  schedule  through  with  much  less 
difficulty  and  delay  than  had  been  anticipated. 
The  Senate  finally  gave  up  the  complexities  of  its 
sugar  schedule  as  reported  by  the  finance  com- 


lepartment.  shuni 


iTBln&ble  table  prepared  by  Worthlngti 

1  lollwtml.  Uil»l  volunie  or  ImpurtB,  am 

Uxpd  Btiil  IhniK  fri^  iif  ilut]-. 


'..  Ford.  StJitliitlclan 
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mittee,  and  it  has  agreed  u{>i)ti  what  ie  mora 
nearly  like  the  measure  adopted  in  the  House  un- 
der Mr,  Dingley'a  leadership.  The  differential 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  sugar-refining  industry 
would  seem,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  have  been 
set  forth,  to  be  quite  needlessly  large.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  conference  committee  this 
month  the  overwhelming  opinion  of  the  public 
in  favor  of  a  considerable  reduclion  of  this  dif- 
ferential may  have  weight  and  effect.  In  gen- 
era, it  may  be  said  that  the  tariff  disciission  in 
the  Senate  has  resulted  in  restoring  tn  the  bill  the 
similitude  of  the  Dingley  measure.  For  ex- 
ample, the  import  tax  on  tea,  and  the  projvosed 
increase  of  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  l)ecr, 
which  were  esseniial  parts  of  the  Aldrich -Allison 
Senate  bill,  have  been  abandoned.  This  would 
seem  to  us  unfortunate;  for  lx)th  of  those  propo- 
sitions were  excellent,  and  the  public  revenue  that 
might  be  secured,  particularly  by  the  increase  of 
the  beer  tax,  is  much  to  be  desired.  Neverthe- 
less, the  conference  committee  must  give  the  final 
shape  to  the  new  measure  as  a  whole,  and 'the 
business  interests  of  the  country  are  more  eager 
for  some  final  settlement  than  for  any  particular 
details  or  propositions. 

Mr.  John  W.  Foat^'r,  as  special  am- 
WptoHocy  basaadcr  to  seciire  a  belter  arrange- 
f'th's  I  ""^"^  ^^^  ^^^  protection  of  the  fur 
■  seals,  has  met  with  an  exceedingly 
favorable  reception  at  the  liands  of  the  Russian 
government,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  mission 
is  to  have  some  important  results.  It  is  now  re- 
ported that  the  British  government  has  overcome 
ita  earlier  reluctance  to  reopen  the  question  of 
the  arrangements  for  policing  the  Bering  sea. 
Neverthcles-s,  international  patrols  and  police 
navies  would  seem  altogether  too  cumbrous  and 
costly  a  means  for  keeping  a  few  mischievous 
seal  hunters  from  destroying  the  mother  animals 
in  the  open  sea.  If  the  plan  of  branding  the 
young  female  seals  should  prove  effective,  the 
United  States  government  will  prolmbly  have 
found  a  simple  remedy  in  its  own  hands.  Mean- 
while it  might  be  advisable  on  all  accounts  for 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  importati()n  into  the 
United  States  of  skins  taken  from  female  seals. 
It  is  said  by  some  high  authorities  in  the  fur 
trade  that  siich  a  measure  would  1>e  ex<«edingly 
efficacious,  inasmuch  as  the  absolute  closing  of 
this  market  against  the  skins  improperly  taken 
by  the  pelagic  sealers  would  at  once  so  affect 
prices  elsewhere  as  to  make  pelagic  sealing  totally 
unprofitable,  and  therefore  to  bring  the  Ijusiness 
to  an  end.  At  least  there  would  seem  to  Iw 
no  valid  reaiion  why  such  action  should  not  Ije 
taken  by  Congress. 


The  agreeable  duty  of  representing 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  special  ambassador  to  England, 
of  the  celebration  in  honor  of 
Queen  Victoria's  sixtieth  year  on  the  throne,  was 
assigned  to  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid.  It  is  customary 
to  send  special  amliassadors  for  such  events  as 
the  recent  coronation  of  the  Czar  and  the  current 
fetes  in  England,  and  the  dignity  of  the  regular 
ambassador  is  in  nowise  compromised.  Mr. 
John  Hay,  our  present  ambassador  at  London, 
was  at  one  time  a  memlier  of  Mr.  Keid's  staff  on 
the  New  York  Tribunf..  General  Miles  of  our 
anny,  and  Admiral  Miller  of  the  navy,  were 
attached  to  Amltaasiador  Reid's  suite.  The 
gentlemen  representing  republican  America  were 
treated  in  England  last  month  with  as  mitch 
consideration  as  was  l)«;stowe<l  ujKin  the  reigning 
princes  and  high-tilled  dignitaries  of  Europe. 

,.  «  ,  ,  ^'erv  fittingiv,  however,  the  most  at- 
In  tilt  tention  of  all  was  bestowed  upon  the 
FoffroM.  )j|^,)j  offipiaj  i-opresentatives  of  the  gr^at 
British  colonies.  Mr.  Laurier.  as  prime  minister 
of  the  colonies  of  British  North  America,  was  a 
man  of  great  mark,  and  was  ^fetetl  all  over  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Reid,  the  Australian  statesman,  was 
also  accorded  due  honor  and  attention,  as  were 
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various  other  men  of  calibre  from  the  self-gov- 
erning colonies  of  the  British  empire.  Inas- 
much as  the  occasion  has  been  improved  for  the 
discussion  of  large  questions  affecting  the  political 
and  commercial  future  of  the  British  empire,  it 
has  been  interesting  to  see  how  these  colonial 
statesmen  measure  up  bv  the  side  of  the  striking 
personalities  now  in  control  of  affairs  at  the  im- 
perial centre.  It  seems  to  us  at  this  distance  that 
the  colonials  bear  the  comparison  extremely  well. 
Mr.  Laurier  and  Mr.  Reid  found  no  men  in  Eng- 
land with  better,  practical  qualifications  or  with  a 
broader  grasp  than  themselves,  when  it  came  to 
the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  the  internal 
policy  of  the  empire  respecting  tariffs,  naval  sup- 
port, and  the  like.  The  voice  of  colonial  states- 
manship was  strongly  against  the  proposals  that 
have  been  gaining  ground  among  the  British 
Tories,  of  late,  for  an  abandonment  of  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  English  free  trade  in  favor  of  a 
strictly  imperial  policy  which  would  admit  colonial 
products  to  England  on  the  present  basis,  but 
would  erect  barriers  against  products  from  the 
United  States  and  other  non- British  countries. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Laurier  in  any  sense  en- 
^w/t/Mrf    thusiastic    about   an    imperial   navy    to 

which  the  great  colonies  would  contrib- 
ute. Canada  was  so  placed,  as  Mr.  Laurier  ex- 
plained, that  it  could  not  possibly  be  brought 
into  war  with  any  power  whatsoever  excepting 
the  LTnited  States;  and  a  war  l)etween  Canada 
and  the  United  States  was  not  to  l^e  contemplated 
even  as  a  remote  possibility,  and  therefore  it 
eould  be  no  proper  part  of  Canadian  policy  to 
make  provision  against  such  a  contingency.  Mr. 
Laurier  was  certainly  right.  War  between 
Canada  and  the  LTnited  States  is  not  to  be  con- 
templated for  a  moment,  (^anada  belongs  to  the 
Canadians;  and  there  can  be  no  possible  reason 
why  the  United  States  should  in  any  wise  seek  to 
thwart  the  realization  of  any  destiny  that  Canada 
may  choose  for  herself.  But  if  England  should 
eross  the  seas  and  assume  that  (^anada  belongs  to 
the  English  rather  than  to  the  Canadians,  and 
shoidd  on  that  assumption  make  strategic  use  of 
Canadian  soil  to  the  possible  detriment  of  the 
United  States,  there  might  well  be  trouble.  Mr. 
Laurier,  with  his  clear  intelligence,  could  not  fail 
to  understand  perfectly  this  American  point  of 
view;  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  have  it 
understood  in  England  at  this  moment  of  inflated 
and  altogether  perverted  imperial  ambition. 

TheU      f  "^^^  parliamentary  system  in  vogue 
tke  Canadian  in   the    Canadian   provinces  has   a 
Cammonw^itha.  tendency  to  develop  strong  leader- 
ship, and  to  give  that  leadership  a  continuity  of 
service  that  results  in  statesmanlike  training  of 


great  value.  Our  A  merican  system  gives  higher 
average  training  in  public  life  to  a  larger  num- 
ber of  men  ;  but  it  would  not  seem  so  well  to 
promote  the  development  of  permanent  and 
highly  trained  leaders  of  the  first  rank,  wiiose 
positions  depend  upon  their  unquestioned  qualities 
of  intellect  and  character.  There  is  no  particu- 
lar reason  why  we  in  the  United  States  should 
not  feel  as  much  interest  and  as  much  pride  in 
the  strong  and  admirable  men  who  are  our 
neighbors  across  the  line  in  Canada,  as  anybody 
is  entitled  to  feel  in  Great  Britain.  These  men 
are  the  products  of  American  rather  than  Euro- 
pean conditions.  They  owe  nothing  more  to 
their  traditional  ties  with  the  old  home  beyond 
sea  than  we  in  the  United  States  owe  to  our 
historical  European  ties.  It  is  rather  a  curious 
fact  all  around  that  Canada  is  bound  to  the 
United  States  by  ties  far  more  essential  and  in- 
timate than  those  which  bind  her  to  England, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  United  States  in 
social,  commercial,  and  other  ordinary  relations 
is  in  decidedly  closer  associations  with  England 
than  is  Canada. 


The 


The  moral  of  the  whole  situation  is  that 
Rearnes  a  common  civilization  is  making  for  re- 
ThatBind.  lationships  between  England  and  the 
United  States  that  questions  of  political  juris- 
diction will  be  powerless  to  break  up  ;  while 
the  facts  of  commerce,  and  of  immediate  con- 
tiguity as  neighbors  clear  across  the  continent, 
must  make  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  essentially  one  people  in  the  very 
early  future.  The  immense  movement  of 
young  and  energetic  Canadians  across  the  line 
into  the  United  States  will  in  its  turn  un- 
doubtedly be  followed  by  a  great  movement 
of  young  and  energetic  Americans  across  the 
line  into  Canada.  A  great  many  American 
farmers  are  going  into  the  new  Canadian  North- 
west, American  lumbermen  are  at  work  in  the 
Canadian  forests,  and  American  engineers  and 
miners  are  taking  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  the  rich  mineral  resources  of 
Canada.  Our  American  travelers  are  becoming 
more  and  more  fond  of  summer  sojourns  in  the 
picturesque  and  healthful  country  to  the  north- 
ward, while  Canadian  travelers  find  constantly 
increasing  attractions  in  -the  United  States. 
Canada  is  producing  scholars,  historians,  novel- 
ists, poets,  and  artists  who  will  testify  very 
cheerfully  that  they  find  Boston,  New  York, 
Washington,  and  Chicago  most  hospitable  and 
most  ready  to  welcome  them.  Such  debated 
matters  as  tariffs  and  jurisdictional  questions 
must  in  the  long  run  adjust  themselves  to  the 
general  growth  of  intimacy  across  the  border. 
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Angle 


Meanwhile    nothing    could    Ix 
'CwiMMti' —  greater  mistake  than  for  any  t 


whether  in  England 
United  States,  to  find  in  the  rejection  of  the  ar- 
bitration treaty  by  the  Senat*  any  indication  of 
a  growing  divergence  of  sentiment  between  the 
two  great  English  ■speaking  countries.  At  this 
very  moment  a  joint  Enghsh  and  American  com- 
mission is  fixine;  the  amount  of  damages  due  to 
Canadian  sealers  under  the  decision  of  the  Paris 
tribunal.  Another  joint  English  and  American 
expedition  is  delimiting  the  boundary  line  Ih."- 
tween  Alaska  and  the  Canadian  nortliwest.  The 
final  arrangements  have  just  been  completed  for 
the  arVntration  of  the  Venezuela  boundary  line, 
with  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Justice  Brewer  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as  members  of 
a  joint  board  which  will  include  two  eminent 
English  jurists.  English  and  American  scien- 
tist-a,  under  the  direction  of  their  res|tective  gov- 
ernments, are  co  operating  again  this  summer  in 
st'idying  the  significant  facta  in  the  life  of  the 
fur-bearing  seals  of  the  Bering  region.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  most  dcn^ply  that  tlie  OIney  Salisbury 
treaty  was  not  ratified  by  the  St;nate.  In  our 
opinion  it  was  a  good  treatv,  exactly  as  drawn  up 
and  submitted.  This  magazine  most  earnestly 
advocated  its  adoption  without  change.  "We 
should  have  been  verj-  glad  if  it  had  been 
adopted  even  as  modified  liy  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  committ(!e.  Its  failure,  however, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  means  no  setback 
whatever  to  the  cause  of  international  amity,  nor 
to  the  progress  of  measures  for  the  settlement  of 


T  WASHINGTON.       (PhOtOB  bj  Bell.) 

international  disputes  on  principles  of  reason  and 
justice.  The  arbitration  movement  can  no  longer 
be  said  to  be  the  pleasant  dream  of  peace  so- 
cieties and  mere  enthusiast*,  for  it  has  been 
bnnight  well  within  the  sphere  of  hard-headed 
practical  statesmanship.  It  must  "be  remembered 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  iiiemliers  of  the 
Senate  voted  for  the  treaty,  and  that  its  failure 
wa,s  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ratification  of 
a  treaty  requires  a  full  two- thirds  affirmatiTe 
vote.  If  not  this  particular  treaty,  then  some 
other  arrangement  providing  some  standing 
tribunal  for  international  arbitration  will  surely 
become  a  fact  in  the  early  future.  The  tone  of 
tlie  advocates  of  arbitration  who  met  recently  at 
Lake  Jlohonk  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Smiley 
was  altogether  hopeful.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  is  aVwut  reaily  to  promote  a  new  treaty. 


n    u  I  '^'''*''  '^*-''"'''  sessions  in  Wasliington  of 

ftijfo/  the  representatives  of  the  Internation- 
S,™/M.  g]  p^gt^i  ^^inion  resulted  in  no  very 
important  modifications  of  the  arrangements  pre- 
vioiislv  consummated  for  the  distribution  through- 
out tlie  world  of  litters  and  small  parcels.  There 
was  much  iisiuwon  of  the  question  of  an  inter- 
national -itamp  that  <ould  be  used  anywhere,  that 
might  be  mclos*  d  m  a  letter  to  pay  for  a  reply, 
and  that  would  oti\u)usly  Ije  convenient  for  all 
sorts  of  small  remittances.  Such  an  international 
stamp  hotti  \i  r  would  really  amount  to  the  be- 
guming*  f  an  miemational  currency  system;  and 
men  was  invohed  than  could  lie  finally  deter- 
minnl  in  the  ntt^nt  Postal  Congre.s.s.    Some  time, 
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it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  coinage  system  of  the  great 
nations  may  be  so  revised  as  to  make  exchanges 
much  more  simple  and  easy.  Thus  our  five -dol- 
lar gold  piece  ought  to  be  the  exact  equivalent 
of  the  British  pound  sterling,  the  French  Napo- 
leon or  twenty -five -franc  piece,  the  German 
twenty -mark  piece,  and  so  on.  Such  reforms 
unquestionably  belong  to  an  era  that  is  rapidly 
dawning.  If  the  Postal  Congress  adopted  no  im- 
portant measures,  it  at  least  took  no  steps  back- 
ward ;  and  the  postal  experts  inform  us  that  good 
work  in  various  practical  directions  was  accom- 
plished which  will  make  for  enhanced  efficiency 
both  in  the  international  postal  service  and  also 
in  the  internal  systems  of  various  countries.  China 
made  announcement  that  it  would  soon  be  ready 
to  enter  the  postal  union,  and  when  we  have 
completed  the  century,  three  years  and  a  half 
hence,  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  globe, 
apart  from  certain  regions  in  Africa,  will  be 
leagued  together  in  the  marvelous  compact  under 
which  letters  and  packages  may  be  transmitted 
for  a  trifling  cost  with  almost  infallible  certainty 
by  any  individual  on  the  planet  to  almost  any 
other  individual  in  any  country  however  distant. 
The  drafting  and  advocacy  of  arbitration  treaties 
is  good  work,  and  the  noblest  minds  of  our  day 
have  participated  in  it.  Nevertheless  let  all  honor 
and  credit  be  given  to  the  less- observed  work  of 
the  ingenious  men  who  have  been  perfecting  the 
international  postal  service,  and  other  instrumen- 
talities that  are  bringing  the  more  backward  and 
sluggish  parts  of  the  planet  up  toward  the  stand- 
ards of  the  most  progressive  nations. 

These  facilities  for  communication 
^^Museuma*^^^  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  pro- 
motion of  commerce,  while,  vice 
versa,  the  growth  of  commerce  paves  the  way  for 
the  submarine  cable  and  the  swift  mail  steamer. 
The  business  men  of  Philadelphia, — with  a  clear 
perception  of  certain  things  needful  for  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  our  commerce  with  other  coun- 
tries, especially  those  lying  south  of  us, — have 
recently  established  a  permanent  institution 
known  as  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museums. 
In  the  opening  days  of  June,  an  international 
conference  was  held  by  the  managers  of  that  in- 
stitution, to  which  delegates  came  from  various 
Latin- American  countries.  The  affair  had  a 
very  solid  significance.  President  McKinley, 
with  many  prominent  gentlemen  from  Wasliing- 
ton,  attended  the  conference  at  one  of  its  ses- 
sions, and  was  present  at  its  notable  banquet. 
The  Philadelphia  Museums  are  designed  to  do  an 
active  rather  than  a  passive  work,  and  will  not 
merely  exhibit  sample  international  products,  but 
will  be  a  great  international  intelligence  bureau 


on  matters  belonging  to  trade  and  commerce. 
This  institution  will  help  the  South  American 
merchant  w^ho  would  like  to  try  the  experiment 
of  handling  wares  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  similarly  help  the  American  man- 
ufacturer to  understand  the  needs,  customs,  and 
preferences  of  the  various  markets  in  which  he 
would  like  to  place  his  wares.  Its  possibilities 
for  usefulness  are  very  great.  The  Latin -Amer- 
ican visitors  were  entertained  in  New  York  after 
their  visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  various  other 
industrial  and  commercial  centres  they  were 
shown  the  shops,  marts,  and  industrial  resources- 
of  Yankeeland.  Nothing  magical,  of  course, 
will  result  in  the  way  of  trade  expansion,  but  all 
such  efforts  are  sure  to  be  productive  of  results. 

Some  of  the  delegates  from    Brazil 

South       8-^^  other  South  American  countries 

American     have    Complained   with   considerable 

Trade.  i  i  •  i 

sarcasm  that  this  attempt  to  show 
them  the  manufacturing  resources  of  the  United 
States  comes  at  the  very  moment  when  a  new 
tariff  detrimental  to  international  trade  is  in  the 
very  process  of  completion.  Their  complaints, 
however,  would  hardly  bear  close  investigation. 
The  fact  is  that  we  purchase  about  three  times  as 
large  a  value  of  goods  from  South  America  as 
we  sell  in  return.  With  exceptions  hardly  worth 
mentioning,  the  whole  volume  of  our  imports 
from  South  America  has  been  admitted  free  of 
all  duty,  while  our  products  cannot  get  into  the 
Latin -American  countries  without  surmounting 
high  tariff  walls.  The  Dingley  bill  proposes  to 
put  something  of  a  tax  on  South  American  hides, 
it  is  true  ;  but  this  will  involve  small  hardship 
to  our  South  American  friends,  and  it  will  still 
remain  true,  when  the  new  measure  is  completed, 
that  our  tariff  arrangements  are  most  extraor- 
dinarily favorable  to  the  Latin -American  coun- 
tries, and  comparatively  adverse  to  our  best  cus- 
tomers, the  Europeans.  Of  course  the  simple 
fact  is  that  we  import  enormous  quantities  of 
crude  materials  from  South  America  which  have 
not  entered  into  destructive  competition  with 
materials  produced  in  our  own  country.  If  the 
tariff  wall  that  we  present  toward  Europe  is  steep 
and  high,  the  reason  is  also  obvious.  The  things 
Europe  wishes  to  sell  us  enter  into  direct  com- 
petition with  tlie  manufactures  which,  most  people 
think,  it  is  good  policy  to  produce  abundantly 
in  our  own  mills  and  factories. 

_.    _  ,       ,       We  have  been  accustomed  to  sell  to 

The  Triangular     ^  .-^^         i.i  i 

Courae  of  Europe  enormous  quantities  of  bread - 
Our  Commerce.  ^^^^^^  m^hXs,  cotton  fibre,  and  pe- 
troleum. To  meet  the  debt  in  part,  Europe  has 
been  accustomed  to  carry  her  cheap  manufactured 
goods   to   the   South   American  market,    where 
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those  goods  are  exchanged  for  coffee,  hides,  and 
various  other  wares  demanded  by  the  United 
States.  Thus  the  main  currents  of  trade  have 
followed  a  triangular  course,  viz. :  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe,  from  Europe  to  South 
America,  and  from  South  America  to  our  Atlan- 
tic seaports.  But  now  that  Europe  is  buying 
more  and  more  of  her  supply  of  breadstuffs,  cot- 
ton, petroleum,  and  other  necessities  from  more 
recently  developed  sources  of  supply  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  it  will  not  be  so  easy  for  us 
in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  to  pay  for 
our  South  American  imports  by  selling  wheat, 
pork,  cotton,  coal  oil»  etc.,  to  Europe.  It  be- 
comes desirable  that  we  should  establish  direct 
trade  relations  with  South  America,  and  gradu- 
ally equalize  exchanges.  This,  of  course,  means 
that  we  must  learn  how  to  give  the  South  Ameri- 
cans, for  the  same  money,  as  desirable  an  array 
of  manufactured  articles  as  they  are  now  able  to 
obtain  from  Europe.  The  whole  point  in  the 
effort  to  increase  our  South  American  market 
lies  in  the  fact  that  South  America  already  has 
so  enormous  a  market  with  us.  If  there  were 
not  already  a  tremendous  trade  on  the  one  side, 
there  would  be  much  less  reason  for  the  proposi- 
tion to  develop  trade  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
likely  that  we  shall  gradually,  though  not  at 
once,  find  a  way  to  sell  our  own  products  to 
South  America,  to  an  extent  approaching  our 
purchases  of  South  American  wares.  This  will 
require  direct  lines  of  American  shipping. 

The  unexpected  pace  at  which  the  Senate 
Currency  has  been  driving  its  way  through  the 
Question,  schedules  of  the  tariff  bill  has  made  it 
seem  possible  that  the  measure  might  go  to  the 
conference  committee  by  July  1,  or  a  very  little 
later.  The  House  of  Representatives  meanwhile 
has  been  simply  waiting,  without  occupation,  for 
the  Senate  to  complete  its  tariff  work.  Speaker 
Reed,  in  spite  of  all  criticisms,  has  persistently 
refused  to  appoint  the  House  committees,  and 
the  controlling  Republican  majority  has  sustained 
him  without  any  sign  of  weakening.  He  holds 
to  the  view  that  this  special  session  was  not  called 
for  general  business,  but  for  the  sole  purposes 
announced  by  the  President.  Jf  the  President 
should  ask  Congress  to  take  up  any  further  busi- 
ness, Speaker  Reed  would  doubtless  clear  the 
decks  and  work  would  begin  briskly.  The  fur- 
ther business  that  ought  to  be  attended  to,  of 
course,  relates  to  the  currency.  It  is  well  known 
that  President  McKinley  and  Secretary  Gage  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try who  expressed  themselves  some  months  ago, 
through  the  Indianapolis  convention,  and  who 
have  urged  upon  the  government  the  plan  of  ap- 


pointing an  able  and  non-partisan  commission  of 
the  highest  possible  qualifications  to  recommend 
a  plan  of  currency  revision.  It  is  not  publicly 
known  yet  whether  Mr.  McKinley  will  recom- 
mend this  plan  to  Congress  at  the  present  special 
session  or  wait  until  the  regular  one  in  December. 

L9tUa         What  business   men   very   generally 

Commiaaion  ^^®^  ^^  ^^*^  ^^®  recommendation 
at  Once.  should  be  made  now,  and  that  Con- 
gress should  adopt  it  with  as  little  discussion  as 
possible.  In  that  case,  the  commission  might  be 
ready  to  report  when  the  regular  session  of  Con- 
gress opens  in  the  first  week  of  December.  The 
opponents  of  the  pending  tariff  measure  in  the 
Senate  have  thus  far,  while  stating  their  objec- 
tions with  freedom  and  candor,  abstained  from 
mere  obstruction.  But  it  has  been  alleged  in 
some  quarters  that  the  free-silver  senators  would 
resort  to  obstructive  tactics  to  prevent  the  expe- 
dition of  the  tariff  programme,  if  they  under- 
stood that  the  monetary  question  was  to  follow  at 
the  present  session.  Let  us  hope  that  such  a 
charge  against  the  silver  senators  rests  upon  no 
just  basis.  They  are  well  aware  that  the  country 
last  fall  gave  the  Republican  party  a  mandate; 
and  that  it  would  only  be  reasonable  to  permit 
the  Republicans  to  carry  out  the  country's  orders. 
No  possible  harm  could  come,  even  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  free-silver  men,  in  allowing  the 
President  to  appoint  the  desired  commission 
promptly,  in  order  that  a  report  may  be  avail- 
able for  discussion  next  winter.  When  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  enacting  the  recommendations 
of  such  a  report  into  law,  the  silver  senators  may 
express  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  actual  industrial  condition  of  the 
Prosperity  country  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great 
Returning?   ^^^^   ^^    discussion    during    the    past 

month,  and  it  has  not  been  altogether  easy  to 
arrive  at  the  truth.  Taking  Pittsburg  as  a  repre- 
sentative industrial  centre,  some  of  our  news- 
papers have  published  voluminous  correspond- 
ence, continued  day  after  day,  with  the  end  of 
showing  that  depression  in  manufacturing  circles 
has  scarcely  ever  in  the  history  of  the  town 
reached  so  desperate  a  stage.  But  other  news- 
papers have  at  similar  length  published  letters 
from  Pittsburg  contradicting  such  assertions, 
claiming  that  the  iron  and  steel  output  of  last 
month  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Pitts- 
burg district,  and  assuring  us  that  all  things  in- 
dicate the  rapid  approach  of  exceptionally  good 
times.  Again,  taking  Ohio  as  a  typical  state,  it 
has  been  claimed  on  the  one  hand  that  there 
never  were  so  many  men  out  of  employment  and 
so  many  homes  where  the  w^olf  of  hunger  was 
knocking  at  the  door;   while  in  flat  contradiction 
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there  have  been  abundant  reports  to  the  effect 
that  industrial  affairs  in  Ohio  were  looking  up 
most  auspiciously,  and  that  all  signs  indicated  the 
.  speedy  coming  of  a  day  when  no  man  in  that 
great  state  would  be  idle  for  lack  of  a  chance  to 
work.  The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  although 
improvement  is  not  uniformly  shown,  there  is 
some  perceptible  average  betterment  of  condi- 
tions, with  prospects  of  a  continued  and  acceler- 
ated improvement  in  the  coming  months.  The 
completion  of  the  pending  tariff  legislation  will 
have  some  effect  unquestionably.  Enormous  ac- 
cumulations of  capital  are  awaiting  investment; 
and  the  whole  country  would  derive  great  benefit 
from  a  free  movement  of  idle  capital  into  useful 
and  legitimate  enterprises. 


Utopia  on 


Much  comment  has  been  bestowed  upon 
^Pugef'  a  large  social  undertaking  recently 
Sound,  announced,  which  has  been  under  con- 
sideration in  certain  circles  of  organized  labor 
for  a  considerable  time  past.  The  prime  mover 
in  it  all  is  Mr.  Debs,  whose  American  Railway 
Union  is  in  process  of  dissolution,  its  good  will 
having  been  made  over  to  the  new  brotherhood 
that  is  to  establish  a  co-operative  commonwealth. 
It  would  seem  that  after  much  consideration  the 
state  of  Washington  has  been  chosen  as  the 
place  where  the  cohorts  of  collectivism  will 
assemble  for  their  project  of  peaceful  evolution 
into  the  typical  twentieth- century  society.  It  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  project  is  practicable.  If 
there  are  people  enough  who  wish  to  join  in  such 
an  enterprise,  and  if  these  people  have  determina- 
tion enough,  mutual  forbearance  enough,  and 
fixity  of  purpose  enough,  the  mere  physical  and 
material  obstacles  need  not  be  regarded.  The 
worst  obstacle*  that  co-operative  enterprises, 
whether  on  a  large  scale  or  a  small  one,  have 
had  to  meet  in  times  past,  has  been  found  to  lie 
in  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  the  people 
who  were  attempting  to  work  for  and  with  each 
other.  This,  naturally,  has  been  true  especially 
among  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  Individu- 
alism has  attained  a  higher  development  in 
England  and  the  United  States  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world  ;  and  it  has  played  a  very  large 
and  essential  part  in  the  making  of  our  existing 
customs  and  institutions.  But,  for  the  very 
reason  that  this  is  a  land  of  large  individual 
liberty,  it  is  a  land  where  men  have  the  un- 
questioned right  to  try  social  experiments  which 
they  believe  will  promote  the  general  good. 
Some  of  the  best  things  ever  done  in  this  world 
would  never  have  been  undertaken  if  their  pro- 
jectors had  been  experienced  enough  to  half 
suspect  the  difficulties  that  lay  before  them. 


^^^       It  may  be  that  the  projectors  of  the  plan 
Proa  and    to  colonize  some  hundreds  of  thousands 

Cons.      q£  people  in  the  state  of  Washington, — 
as  members  of  a  society  pledged  to  make  the  state 
the  owner  of  all  the  land,  the  capital  and  the  in- 
struments of  production,  and  to  convert  the  en- 
tire population  into  a  great  harmonious  family  of 
industrial  co-operators,  with  poverty  abolished, 
crime  unknown,  and  the  flowers  of   civilization 
free  for  all  to  pluck, — may  not  quite  appreciate  the 
obstacles  that  will  have  to  be  conquered.     But  it 
is  true  on  the  other  hand  that  most  of  the  people 
who  are  ready  to  split  their  sides  with  laughing 
at  the  absurdity  of  such  a  scheme,  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  social-economic  drift 
of  the  times,  nor  yet  of  the  serious  strength  of 
the   arguments   which   can   be   adduced  for   an 
undertaking  like  this  one  to  which  Mr.  Debs  is 
committed.     Our  readers  will   do  well  to  give 
close   attention   to   the   article   we   publish  this 
month  by  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter  of  Boston  in  ex- 
position of  Mr.    Edward  Bellamy's  new   book. 
Unquestionably  Mr.  Bellamy's  *  *  Looking  Back- 
ward," published    ten  years    ago,   has   affected 
the  economic  point  of  view  of  several  millions  of 
people  in  the  United  States.     The  proposed  co- 
operative colonization  movement  contemplates  an 
economic   transformation   under   state   guidance 
along  lines  very  much  the  same  as  those  which 
Mr.  Bellamy  lays  down  in  his  new  book,  entitled 
< '  Equality. "    One  may  or  may  not  have  a  kindly 
feeling  for  the  sort  of  thing  that  Mr.  Bellamy, 
Mr.  Debs,  and  other  prophets  of  social  change 
are  advocating.     Just  how  one  feels  about  it  de- 
pends not  a  little  upon  temperament  and  training; 
and  still  a  good  deal  more,  perhaps,  does  it  de- 
pend upon  one's  pecuniary  circumstances. 

The  ugliest  fact  that  confronts  us 
^^^Wort/^  *®  under  our  present  industrial  organiza- 
tion is  the  fact  that,  at  almost  any 
given  moment,  there  are  in  this  country  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  able-bodied  and  honest  men, 
with  wom^n  and  children  dependent  upon  them, 
who  would  be  glad  to  work  steadily  every  day, 
yet  whose  one  great  anxiety  in  life  is  because 
their  employment  is  uncertain,  interrupted,  or 
wholly  precarioui>.  The  old-fashioned  econo- 
mists have  hated  nothing  so  much  as  the  doc- 
trine of  the  'bright  to  work."  But  it  is  just 
possible  that  this  doctrine  may  make  its  way,  not 
only  as  a  theoretical  tenet,  but  as  an  insistent 
practical  proposition  that  cannot  be  put  down. 
The  inequality  of  condition  between  the  very 
rich  man  and  the  ordinary  citizen,  who  has  the 
opportunity  to  work  steadily  for  standard  pay,  is 
a  matter  of  slight  concern,  comparatively  speak- 
ing.     The  seriously  disturbing  factor  is  the  ex- 
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istence  of  a  shifting  but  never -disappearing  ele- 
ment of  men  unemployed  or  only  half  employed. 
The  situation  of  the  great  army  of  workers  in 
the  clothing  trades  who  live  in  the  east  side 
tenement  district  of  New  York  and  who  have 
just  brought  to  a  successful  end  an  enormous 
strike,  has  been  distressful  enough  to  win  a  de- 
served public  sympathy  ;  for  these  men  have 
worked  almost  incredibly  long  hours  for  an  al- 
most incredible  pittance.  Nevertheless,  most  of 
them,  even  under  these  hard  conditions,  are  more 
comfortable  than  they  were  in  the  Polish  towns 
that  they  came  from,  and  their  children  are 
vastly  better  off  under  American  conditions.  The 
street- car  employees  of  Vienna  were  last  month 
on  strike  against  the  prevailing  sixteen -hour  day; 
and  they  are  in  easy  luck  when  compared  with 
common  laborers  in  the  Polish  provinces.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  time  and  of  improved  or- 
ganization when  more  reasonable  hours  and  more 
reasonable  wages  will  obtain  in  such  trades  as 
those  which  are  now  largely  monopolized  by 
these  Polish  Jews  of  recent  immigration. 

Tu  u         ^  Their  lot  is  not  nearly  so  regrettable 

The  Horror  of  ,         .        ,  i-        "^       i       '^  - 

Enforced  and  senously  puzzling  as  that  of  great 
Jdfenesa.  bodies  of  men,  in  more  highly  de- 
veloped trades,  who  are  the  victims  of  our 
intermittent  industrial  activity,  and  whose  con- 
stant dread  is  the  closing  down  of  the  mill 
or  factory  to  which  alone  they  can  look  for 
employment  in  the  kind  of  work  at  which 
they  are  especially  skilled.  Great  bodies  of  men 
are  beginning  to  demand  that  the  state  itself 
shall  provide  some  kind  of  insurance  or  guaranty 
to  the  honest  and  willing  worker  against  the 
horror  of  enforced  idleness.  They  believe  that 
the  resources  of  the  state,  which  in  the  last  re- 
sort must  include  the  resources  of  all  the  citizens, 
ought  to  be  drawn  upon  in  some  way  for  the  pro- 
vision of  an  adequate  remedy.  And  it  happens 
that  there  is  a  growing  number  of  people, — even 
among  those  who  have  heard  the  warnings  of 
men  like  Herbert  Spencer,  and  know  by  heart 
the  syllogisms  of  the  so-called  orthodox  econo- 
mists,— who  are  settling  down  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  civilization  will  be  a  failure  if  it  is  un- 
equal to  the  solution  of  what  a  recent  writer 
has  called  the  '*  problem  of  unemployment." 

.  The  preparations  for  the  celebrating  of 

Britieh  the  Queen's  so-called  Diamond  Jubilee 
Occaaton.  jjg^yg  seemed,  to  many  people  a  long  dis- 
tance away,  to  relate  principally  to  the  street 
parade.  The  press  correspondence  from  London 
had  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  all  the  carpenters  in 
the  metropolis  were  engaged  for  many  days,  at 
excessively  high   wages,   in   the  construction  of 


temporary  platforms  for  sight- seers  along  the 
route  to  be  followed  by  the  parade.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  "grand  stands"  and  temporary 
balconies  would  accommodate  at  least  a  million 
people.  There  had  been  most  extravagant  antici- 
pations of  profits  to  be  gained  by  those  who 
owned  premises  along  the  route;  and  in  a  good 
many  instances  the  greed  of  the  landlords  greatly 
overreached  itself.  For  as  the  22d  dav  of  June 
approached,  it  was  evident  that  the  prices  origi- 
nally charged  for  windows  or  open-air  sittings 
w^ould  have  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  fraction.  Of 
course  this  parade  (interesting  for  its  quality 
rather  than  for  its  mere  size, — a  hint  for  the 
reform  of  our  dreary  American  parades  which 
rely  upon  mere  extent)  is  by  no  means  the  deeply 
significant  feature  of  the  occasion.  The  British 
empire  conferences,  the  scheme  for  relieving  and 
endowing  the  London  hospitals,  the  various  local 
projects  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  for 
celebrating  the  year  with  public  improvements 
and  commemorative  philanthropies, — these  and 
other  kindred  matters  taken  in  the  aggregate  are 
what  must  make  the  occasion  notable  and  great. 

There   were  reports   circulated  in 
The  Queen's  Hale  i)^q    American    press    about    the 

middle  of  June  to  the  effect  that 
the  Queen's  health  was  less  favorable  than  usual, 
and  that  her  eyesight  in  particular  had  greatly 
failed  of  late.  These  reports  were  stoutly  de- 
nied, however;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  Queen 
is  a  remarkably  active  woman  for  her  years,  fully 
competent  to  give  close  attention  from  day  to 
day  to  all  sorts  of  affairs  both  great  and  small. 
Through  the  cumulative  weight  of  experience, 
she  is  equal  without  strain  or  fatigue  to  the  exer- 
cise of  prompt  and  wise  decision  vpon  almost  in- 
numerable public  questions  which  would  seri- 
ously tax  the  powers  of  a  less  thoroughly  initi- 
ated sovereign,  no  matter  how  full  of  the  robust 
energy  6f  youth.  Indeed  Queen  Victoria  bids 
fair  to  give  her  loyal  subjects  and  a  respectful 
and  admiring  world  the  opportunity  to  celebrate 
still  further  anniversaries  in  her  honor.  Thus 
the  Queen's  eightieth  birthday,  which  will  fall  on 
May  24,  1899,  ought  to  be  observed  with  more 
than  ordinary  acclaim.  And  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  good  Queen  may  live  to  wit- 
ness the  seventieth  anniversary  of  her  accession 
to  the  throne.  She  would  then  have  attained 
Mr.  Gladstone's  present  age.  The  English  il- 
lustrated periodicals  have  naturally  been  flooded 
with  portraits  of  the  Queen  at  different  ages;  but 
the  only  picture  that  has  provoked  comment  ap- 
peared in  a  periodical  that  usually  contains  no  il- 
lustrations. We  refer  to  Mr.  Nicholson's  tinted 
drawing  which  appeared  as  a  frontispiece  of  the 
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THE  QUEEN'S  JUBILEE  PICTURE, 
(From  a  pbotograpb  by  Hughea  A  MnlUna,  Isle  oC  Wight.) 
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June  number  of  the  New  Review.  We  repro- 
duce it  herewith,  reduced  to  leaa  than  a  quarter 
of  the  original  size.  Some  of  the  leading  art 
critics  of  London  praised  this  drawing  extrava- 
gantly, while  other  people  went  so  far  as  to  hold 
that  the  artist  and  the  editor  ought  to  be  sent  to 
prison  for  criminal  libel.  The  portrait  on  the 
preceding  page  is  from  a  new  photograph  signed 
by  the  Queen  herself. 

The  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of 
Qnca-TurUiih  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Greeks 

ceeding  auspiciously.  Greece  was  obliged  to 
rest  her  case  entirely  in  the  h^nds  of  the  great 
powers,  the  governments  of  which  in  turn  made 
over  the  affair  to  their  aml^assadors  at  Constanti- 
nople. Each  of  tliese  ambassadors,  of  course, 
has  been  in  constant  communication  with  his 
liome  government.  The  Turks  at  first  were  not 
inclined  to  grant  a  long  armistice;  but  they  were 
at  length  made  to  understand  that  the  armistice 
must  extend  through  the  whole  period  of  peace 
negotiations.  Meanwhile  the  continued  occupation 
of  Thessaly  by  the  Turks  has  meant  the  abandon- 
ment by  the  Greek  farmers  of  the  principal  agri- 
cultural region  of  the  country.  These  Thessalian 
peasants  are  refugees  in  all  directions,  some  of 
them  to  the  southward,  others  on  the  small  Greek 
islands,  where  they  subsist  by  charity.  Their 
wheat  ripened  in  June,  but  they  were  unable  to 
gather  the  crop,  which,  so  far  as  it  was  harvested, 
was  appropriated  by  the  Turks.  Besides  the 
great  body  ot  regular  Turkish  troops,  Thessaly 
is  said  to  be  full  of  marauding  bands  of  Turk- 
ish irregulars,  who  have  wrought  great  mischief. 


will  T  »  '^''^  8'**'-  powers  have  declared,  with 
x»p  a  tone  of  much  sternness  and  detenni- 
Thtiniig?  nation,  that  Turkey  shall  not  retain  any 
of  the  Greek  territory,  but  must  prepare  to  aban- 
don Thessaly  on  the  completion  of  the  negotia- 
tions. The  powers  have  merely  conceded  what 
was  called  a  '■  military  rectification  of  the  fron- 
tier. "  A  commission  of  military  experts  and 
engineers  was  sent  by  the  ambassadors  to  re- 
arrange the  frontier  line  in  the  strategic  interest 
of  Turkey.  The  fringe  of  territory  which  it  is 
proposed  thus  to  transfer  from  Greece  to  Turkey 
18  inconsiderable,  but  the  new  line  gives  Turkey 
the  tops  o(  the  mountain  peaks.  Meanwhile, 
quietly  but  incessantly,  the  Turks  have  been 
strengthening  their  position  in  Greece,  They 
have  been  bringing  re-enforcements  into  the  coun- 
try until  they  are  said  now  to  have  somewhere 
between  200,000  and  '250,000  troops  in  Thessaly. 
They  have  been  fortifying  \'olo,  Prevesa,  and 
other  important  positions,  and  there  is  much  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  have  no  intention  of 
vacating  the  country.  Besides  their  immense 
array  in  Thessaly,  they  are  said  to  have  an  even 
larger  force  mobilized  north  of  the  line,  in 
Macedonia.  Thus  with  half  a  million  Turkish 
troops  on  the  spot  and  ready  for  action,  the 
question  arises.  How  is  the  boasted  "  Concert  of 
Europe"  going  to  proceed,  to  make  good  its 
declaration  that  neither  party  to  the  recent  war 
shall  gain  any  territory  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
test ?  If  the  petty  raid  of  the  Greeks  on  the 
Island  of  Crete  was  too  much  for  the  combined 
powers,  how  will  they  pi'oceed  to  deal  with  Tur- 
key, flushed  with  victory  and  full  of  defiance  ? 
The  Turkish  government  has  been  ready  enough 
to  parley  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  powers  ; 
and  the  casual  reader  might  suppose  that  the 
negotiations  are  coming  on  famously.  The  ex- 
ponents of  the  European  concert  inform  us  that 
everything  is  practically  settled  already,  on  the 
basis  of  a  retention  by  Greece  of  her  territorial 
integrity  (with  the  exception  of  the  "rectified" 
frontier  line),  Greece,  however,  to  pay  an  in- 
demnity of  about  #25, 000,000,  which  is  to  be 
guaranteed  by  Russia,  France,  and  England. 
Further  than  that,  Greek  subjects  in  the  Turkish 
empire  are  to  retain  their  old-time  rights  under 
the  so-called  capitulations,  subject  to  certain 
modifications  in  detail  which  would  guard  against 
abuses.  These  capitulations  liave  to  do  with  the 
maintenance  of  separate  tribunals,  and  other 
privileges  which  have  long  been  accorded  to 
citizens  of  Christian  countries  resident  in  the 
Turkish  empire.  Under  the  circumstances,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  great  powers,  these 
terms  would  seem  reasonable  enough, — although, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  who  cares  deeply 
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for  righteous  solutions,  it  is  an  unspeakable 
outrage  that  Greece  should  have  to  pay  a  war 
indemnity  to  Turkey  as  a  penalty  for  having 
tried  to  help  save  the  Greek  Christians  of  Crete. 

But  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  even  such  tenns  as  the  great 
powers  propose  will  not  be  accepted 
by  the  Turkish  government.  The  Turks  have 
played  the  game  of  negotiation  with  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  for  many  years,  and  they  have 
learned  something  by  experience.  They  know  that 
present  appearances  of  co-operation  and  agreement 
cover  deep  jealousies  and  dissensions  among  the 
great  powers.  They  perceive  that  to  execute  the 
tAsk  of  expelling  the  Turks  from  Greek  soil  would 
tax  to  the  utmost  the  military  resources  of  Russia 
herself.  They  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  senti- 
ments inspired  in  the  Bussian  nation  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  Europe  deprived  Russia  of  the 
fruits  of  victory  twenty  years  ago.  They  do  not 
see  any  clear  indication  that  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  would  be  able  to  agree  upon  a  plan  of 
Turkish  coercion,  in  case  of  Turkey's  flat  refusal 
to  vacate  Thessaly.  >fevertheless,  nothing  suits 
Turkey's  plans  hetter  than  the  polite  and  pro- 
tracted conduct  of  the  pending  negotiations. 
Every  week  of  delay  strengthens  Turkey's  mili- 
tary position,  and  makes  it  less  likely  that  any 
power  or  combination  of  powers  will  be  disposed 
to  try  forcible  measures.  Nothing  becomes  more 
clear  as  the  weeks  go  by  than  the  fact  that  if  the 
British  government  had  only  shown  the  courage 
to  stand  out,  responsibly,  first  for  the  rights  of  the 


Hf B  Snltanlc  Hsjestr  o 
tbe  gentleman  from  Ann 


(kiristantlnople  declares  t 
Tuil  (Minneapolis). 


Armenians,  and  then  for  the  rights  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Crete,  there  would  have  been  no  war, 
and  no  consequent  revival  of  old-time  Ottoman 
pretensions  in  Europe.  Concerted  action  by  the' 
European  powers,  when  sincerely  undertaken  for 
a  common  end,  is  of  course  eminently  to  be  de- 
sired. But  the  concert  cannot  act  except  by 
unanimity,  and  therefore  can  never  go  far  be- 
yond the  wishes  of  any  single  dissentient  member. 
Inasmuch  as  several  members  of  the  European 
concert  have  far-reaching  aims  and  plans  of 
their  own  ailecting  the  future  of  the  Turkish 
empire  in  whole  or  in  part  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  secure  Itsinterested  and  righteous  results. 

For  a  time  it  <!eemed  quite  doubtful 
"''cat!"'  whether  President  Angell  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  Turkey  as  American  Minis- 
ter. It  wa&  discovered  in  Constantinople,  so  the 
report  goes,  that  Dr.  Angell  belonged  to  a  very 
dangerous  and  designing  order  of  religious  fa- 
natics known  as  Congregational ists,  the  object  of 
this  mysterious  fellowship  being  the  overthrow 
of  the  Turkish  government,  the  extermination  of 
all  true  believers  in  Mohammed,  and  many  other 
things  that  would  render  such  an  appointee  as 
Dr.  An^nW  ptrsona  non  grata  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Porte  and  the  Yildiz  Kiosk.  It  required 
some  weeks  of  explanation  to  disabuse  the  official 
mind  at  Constantinople,  and  to  secure  the  prom- 
ise that  Dr.  Angell  would  be  accepted.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  however,  that  recent  events  will 
not  make  it  any  easier  for  Dr.  Angell  to  secure 
the  rights  of  Americans  in  Turkey,  or  to  recover 
the  indemnity  sums  now  due  for  the  wanton  de- 
struction by  Turkish  soldiers  of  American  prop- 
erty. The  recovery  of  Turkish  military  prestige 
will  scarcely  tend  to  facilitate  the  work  of  Ameri- 
can educators  in  Asia  Minor,  Nevertheless,  Dr. 
Angell  is  by  nature  and  experience  a  most  tactful 
and  able  diplomatist;  and  we  shall  hope  for  the 
best  results  from  his  misaion. 

Setii  Lou, and  tut  '^^^  municipal  situation  in  New 
ivbui  for*  York  was  clarifiGd  not  a  little  by 
Ma„„raity.  ^]^^  p,iblication  on  June  8  of  ft 
letter  from  President  Seth  Low  of  Columbift 
University  in  reply  to  a  committee  representing 
the  Citizens'  Union.  The  Union  had  deputed  a 
trio  of  men  whose  names  carry  great  weight  to 
ask  Mr.  Low  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
mayor.  His  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  stand  as  a  candidate  if  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  the  use  of  his  name  would  unify 
the  forces  genuinely  opposed  to  Tammany  Hall 
and  its  sort  of  misgovernment.  He  further  made 
it  plain  that  he  should  be  under  no  pledges  or 
obligations  of  any  kind  if  elected.      This  answer 
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WM  Bfttisfactory  to  the  Citizens'  Union,  and  was 
received  with  approbation  by  good  men  through- 
out the  boundaries  of  the  consolidated  Greater 
New  York.  It  remained  ior  the  Union  to  de- 
vise means  tor  the  unequivocal  expression  of  the 
public  opinion  that  favors  Mr.  Low's  candidacy. 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  popular 
action  in  mass  meetings  and  numerous  signatures 
affixed  to  blanks  distributed  by  the  Citizens' 
Union,  will  suffice  to  satisfy  him  that  his  name 
will  unite  the  anti-Tammany  forces.  "We  are 
glad  to  publish  in  this  number  a  sketch  of  the 
character  and  career  of  Seth  Low,  from  the  well- 
qualified  pen  of  Mr.  Edward  Cary. 


The  college  and  university 
"pnaniil  i"^'"^  have  nearly  all  been  held,  and 

the  impression  derived  from  the  reports 
that  have  t)een  set  afloat  is  that  of  a  general  and 
almost  unprecedented  progress  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  in  America.  In  no  quarter  is 
this  progress  more  solid  and  remarkable  than  in 
the  great  state  universities  of  the  West,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Northwest.  The  University  of 
Wisconsin  rejoices  in  the  enlightened  and  gen- 
erous treatment  accorded  it  by  the  recent  legis- 
lature, which  has  placed  its  finances  on  an  as- 
sured footing,  providing  with  a  liberality  scarcely 
equaled  anywhere  else,  and  destined  to  bring 
an  enviable  fame  to  the  state.  In  the  very  rapid 
development  of  this  great  university  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the 
growth  of  the  School  of  Economics,  Political 
Science,  and  History,  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely.  This  school 
has  just  completed  its  fifth  year.  It  has  an 
academic  staff  of  eighteen  or  twenty  specialists  in 
economics,  sociology,  and  historical  and  political 
science.  Several  hundred  students  have  been 
attending  the  courses  in  this  department  of  the 
university,  a  number  of  fellowships  being  main- 
tained and  graduate  work  of  the  highest  order 
carried  on.  The  fine  work  now  done  in  these 
fields  of  study  by  eastern  universities  is  gen- 
erally appreciated,  and  it  ought  also  to  be  known 
how  great  are  the  recent  developments  of  uni- 
versity instruction  in  the  West. 

^^  In  England  the  signs  of  educational  prog- 
Engiisii  ress  are  by  no  means  so  conspicuous, 
'  In  Professor  Ely's  great  political  science 
school  to  whicli  we  have  just  referred,  women 
have  exactly  the  same  rights  as  men.  For  in- 
stance, Mrs.  Helen  Page  Bates  waa  accorded  a 
fellowship  in  economics  in  1895-36,  and  was 
granted  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  a 
year  ago.  She  now  holds  the  professorship  of 
political   economy   in    Rockford    College.      Mrs. 


Bates  had  received  her  A.B.  degree  at  Wellesley. 
Miss  Kate  Everest  took  her  A.B.  degree  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  was  then  a  professor 
in  Iiawrence  University,  and  afterward  returned 
to  Madison  for  graduate  work,  taking  the  degree 
of  Ph.D. ,  and  subsequently  for  a  time  holding 
the  position  of  head  worker  at  Kingsley  House. 
Such  cases  are  by  no  means  novel  in  tins  country ; 
but  the  great  University  of  Cambridge,  England, 
has  furnished  us  the  one  important  educational 
item  that  came  last  month  from  England,  in  its 
overwhelming  repudiation  of  the  proposal  to 
allow  women  to  take  Cambridge  degrees.  The 
occasion  of  the  vote  on  May  21  was  one  of  wild 
excitement  at  Camliridge.  The  undergraduate 
world  was  stirred  to  a  fine  frenzy  of  wrath  against 
all  womankind.  Of  the  members  of  the  univer- 
sity who  had  a  right  to  vote  on  the  proposition, 
nearly  2,400  appeared  and  declared  themselves. 
The  result  was  1,713  votes  against  granting 
degrees  to  women,  and  6G2  votes  in  favor  of  it. 
It  must  be  rememljered  that  women  are  already 
studying  at  Cambridge  in  great  numbers,  that 
they  come  up  for  the  Cambridge  examinations, 
and  that  in  not  a  few  instances  women  have  car- 
ried off  high  honors  in  mathematics,  classics,  and 
other  subjects.  But  it  is  ordained  that  women 
shall  not  have  the  degrees  which  attest  their 
actual  proficiency.  It  would  be  hopeless  to  try 
to  make  the  world  at  large  understand  the  point 
of  view  which  prevailed  in  this  decision. 
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£»r*  rtht  "^^  working  of  the  British  mind  that 
•/amttm  RaU  cftused  this  defeat  of  women  at  Cam- 
'  ""  bridge  is  no  more  mysterious  than 
the  operation  of  the  British  mind  in  connection 
with  the  recent  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the 
Jameson  raid.  That  investigation  is  now  con- 
cluded. It  came  to  an  amicable  end.  having 
beautifully  succeeded,  by  the  most  palpable  and 
(conspicuous  of  whitewashing  methods,  in  trans- 
forming a  somewhat  vague  and  not  very  serious 
scandal  into  a  confirmed  scandal  that  is  serious 
and  ugly  and  must  take  its  place  in  history.  The 
question  that  all  continental  Europe  asks  Is,  Why 
in  the  world  was  the  inquiry  undertaken?  If 
there  was  no  intention  to  get  at  the  facts,  if  in- 
deed there  was  a  conspiracy  all  along  the  line 
to  suppress  the  truth,  why  this  public  inquest, 
in  which  scores  of  thousands  of  questions  were 
asked  ?  Whenever  the  commission  found  itself 
approaching  the  truth  which  it  professed  to  be 
seeking,  it  immediately  abandoned  the  trail.  It 
excused  witnesses  from  answering  embarrassing 
questions.  It  took  pains  not  to  allow  the  produc- 
tion of  telegrams  or  letters  that  would  really  dis- 
close the  information  it  was  professing  to  seek  so 
earnestly.  Thus  it  succeeded,  first,  in  deepening 
the  public  suspicion  of  governmental  connivance 
in  the  Johannesburg  plot  into  an  irresistible  con- 
viction; and,  second,  in  adding  to  the  scandal  of 
the  original  plot  the  greater  scandal  of  a  parlia- 
mentary commission  palpably  guilty  of  humbug 
and  hypocrisy. 

The  leading  events  of  the  month  from 
Bar»a^     the   London    standpoint    include    as   an 

item  of  prime  importance  the  suicide  of 
the  multi-millionaire  speculator,  Barney  Barnato, 
whose  real  name  was  Isaacs.  This  extraordinary 
adventurer  was  the  son  of  an  old-clothes  dealer  in 
the  east  of  London.  He  became  a  juggler, 
drifted  to  South  Africa,  dealt  in  contraband  dia- 
monds smuggled  by  the  workmen  in  the  Kimber- 
ley  mines,  and  at  length  l>ecame  a  leading  oper- 
ator in  the  shares  of  diamond  companies.  He 
joined  forces  with  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  to  control 
the  diamond  output  of  South  Africa,  and  finally 
appeared  in  London  as  the  king  of  the  promoters 
who  were  floating  the  stocks  of  the  Transvaal 
Rold-mining  companies.  He  became  the  central 
figure  in  a  nation  of  frenzied  speculators  who 
made  the  so-called  "  Kaffir  Circus"  the  wildest 
financial  orgie  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Bamato  was  at  once  taken  up  by  dukes,  bishops, 
and  the  great  ones  of  the  land;  and  he  seemed 
on  the  straight  road  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  His  wealth  at  one  time  was  estimated  at 
%500,000,000.  The  reaction  of  the  past  year  or 
two,  of  course,  aSected  his  financial  operations; 


but  he  had  succeeded  in  the  flush  days  in  taking 
a  good  many  millions  out  of  the  Kaffir  Circus 
and  "  salting  it  down  "  safely,  as  we  would  say 
in  America.  Even  if  nineteen -twentieths  of  his 
reputed  fortune  had  disappeared  in  the  shrinkage 
of  stock  values,  he  was  nevertheless  a  very  rich 
man  at  the  time  of  his  death.  But  the  gigantic 
dimensions  of  his  financial  nps  and  downs  had 
been  too  much  for  his  mental  balance.  He  had 
for  some  months  been  in  a  condition  at  least 
closely  akin  to  insanity.  His  career  is  more  in- 
teresting as  disclosing  certain  qualities  in  the 
British  public  than  for  anything  personal  to  the 
man  himself,  for  he  seems  not  to  have  differed  in 
type  from  hundreds  of  other  vulgar  sharpers  and 
plausible  company  promoters. 

j.^^  The  current  news  from  the  European 
Nemi  from  continent  for  tlie  past  month  has  not 
/■row..  i^„  gf  ^p  exceptionally  startling  nature. 
The  French  Socialists  have  made  parliamentary 
life  rather  warm  and  exciting;  but  outside  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  their  chief  contribution  to 
the  public  news  has  been  the  announcement  of 
the  complete  and  dismal  failure  of  the  co-o[iera- 
tive  glass  works  at  Albi,  which  were  undertaken 
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with  much  eclat  in  the  pTesence  of  the  principal 
Socialist  leaders  of  France,  after  the  great  Car- 
man x  strikes.  An  important  sequel  of  the 
Charity  Bazaar  fire,  which  was  so  destructive  of 
the  old  aristocracy,  has  been  the  appointment  of 
a  special  commission  charged  with  making  pro- 
visions for  guarding  against  similar  accidents  in 
theatres  and  all  places  of  .public  amusement. 
Already  it  has  been  ordained  that  some  well- 
known  theatres  and  resorts  will  have  to  be  re- 
built on  account  of  their  liability  to  fire.  A 
Moorish  embassy  has  been  visiting  Paris,  as  a  de- 
tail in  the  programme  for  increasing  the  influence 
of  France  throughout  northern  Africa.  Natu- 
ralization statistics  for  last  year  show  that  France 
gained  2,741  male  citizens  from  other  countries, 
as  against  more  than  3,500  in  1895.  More  than 
900  of  these  last  accessions  are  Italians,  nearly 
600  are  Belgians,  and  more  than  500  came  from 
Alsace-Lorraine.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
183  are  Germans,  while  only  5  are  Englishmen. 
Not  a  solitary  American,  of  the  many  hundreds 
of  Yankees  sojourning  in  France  for  purposes  of 
business  or  pleasure,  was  willing  in  1896  to  trans- 
fer his  allegiance  to  the  French  republic. 

«  .,..   ,    The   most  absorbing  political   topic   in 

Political     ^  ^       '       ri    ^  ..v        ^     t 

Strife  in  Germany  early  m  the  month  of  June 
Qermany,   ^^^  ^^^   continued   trial   of   the  police 

agent,  Von  Tausch, — a  matter  which  has  involved 
many  high  personages  in  disagreeable  scandals. 
Without  going  into  details,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  Von  Tausch  has  been  acquitted.  Advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  German  sympathy  for 
President  Kruger  and  the  Boers  to  open  in  Ber- 
lin a  Transvaal  exhibition ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  under  ostentatious  governmental  patronage. 
A  great  contest  has  been  going  on  in  the  Prus- 
sian Diet  over  the  so-called  *'  Law  of  Association 
Amendment  Bill."  It  is  proposed  by  this  bill 
still  further  to  subject  all  kinds  of  public  meet- 
ings and  assemblies  to  police  supervision,  with 
the  prospect  that  if  the  measure  should  finally 
become  an  operative  fact,  the  political  police 
agents  of  the  government  would  without  the 
slightest  difficulty  conjure  up  a  pretext  for  dis- 
persing or  preventing  any  sort  or  gathering  not 
entirely  agreeable  to  the  administration.  Lib- 
erty is  not  at  present  the  dominant  watchword  in 
Germany.  The  Emperor  persists  in  his  en- 
deavors to  bring  about,  against  the  will  of  the 
people's  representatives,  an  enormous  additional 
expenditure  for  the  increase  of  the  German  navy. 

Next  month  the   Emperor  William  will 
^Notes"   ^^^^^  Russia  and  join  the  Czar  at  the  mili- 
tary    maneuvres   which   are   to    be  held 
somewhere  north  of  St.   Petersburg.     The  Rus- 


sian government  laid  the  keels  of  several  new  war 
cruisers  on  the  Neva  last  month.  Military,  naval, 
territorial,  and  industrial  expansion  are  the  order 
of  the  day  in  the  great  empire  that  is  so  rapidly 
assuming  a  dominant  position  in  both  Europe 
and  Asia.  Besides  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
great  trans-Siberian  railway,  Russia  is  this  sum- 
mer pushing  extensions  of  her  trans- Caspian  and 
Turkestan  railroad  systems,  and  otherwise 
strengthening  her  position  very  notably  in  cen- 
tral Asia.  The  Russians  desire  peace  above  all 
things,  at  least  for  several  years  to  come. 

^^^  Early   in    June,    the   session    of  the 

Enmities  in  Austrian  Reichsrath  came  to  an  end 
Austria.  through  sheer  inability  to  transact  any 
business.  This,  it  should  be  remembered,  was 
the  first  Austrian  parliament  elected  under  the 
new  and  extended  franchise  arrangements.  The 
protracted  deadlock  Was  due  to  the  growing 
hostility  to  one  another  of  the  several  race 
elements  that  have  become  so  self-conscious  and 
assertive  of  late  in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph.  Until  recently,  the  German 
language  and  the  German  influence  had  been 
dominant  in  Austria;  but  there  has  been  a  steady 
growth  of  national  feeling  among  the  Bohemians, 
Moravians,  and  Poles.  These  elements  are  of 
Slavonic  origin,  and  use  languages  which  are 
akin  to  the  Russian.  An  administrative  order 
recently  permitted  the  official  use  of  the  Czech  or 
Bohemian  language  in  the  schools  and  law  courts 
of  Bohemia.  The  opposition  to  this  order  on 
the  part  of  the  German  element  is  what  has  made 
the  parliamentary  deadlock.  Austrian  troubles 
are  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  periodic  renewal  of  the  terms 
of  the  union  between  Austria  and  Hungary:  and 
it  has  been  next  to  impossible  for  the  joint  dele- 
gates of  these  two  halves  of  the  A ustro- Hungarian 
empire  to  agree  upon  the  proper  share  each  half 
will  contribute  toward  the  common  expenses  of 
the  empire. 

^  „    ,       It  should  perhaps  have  been  stated  m 

Ruling  la  a  i-  i  »   -         • 

Hazardous  our  preceding  paragraph  on  anairs  m 
Buaineaa.  Yr&Tice  that  on  June  13  an  attempt  was 
made  to  assassinate  President  Faure  by  means  of 
some  kind  of  an  explosive  bomb  thrown  at  his 
carriage;  but  the  ailair  was  such  a  bungling 
fiasco  that  little  importance  was  attached  to  it. 
In  Italy  early  in  the  month  sentence  was  passed 
upon  the  Socialist  fanatic  who  had  attempted  to 
assassinate  King  Humbert  by  throwing  a  bomb. 
European  rulers  have  learned  to  expect  these  at- 
tempts upon  their  lives  as  a  matter  of  course; 
and  the  police  are  constantly  on  their  guard  in 
anticipation  of  the  bomb- throwers. 
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Times,  besides  being  a  prominent  journalist,  had 
been  at  different  times  United  States  Minister  to 
Austria,  Greece,  and  Portugal.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Julius  H.  Ward  was  well  known  as  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  a  facile  and  talented  journalist,  and 
an  industrious  author.     The  youngest  by  far  of 


Proiu  a  phutaenpb  by  DktIi  A  SiuiConl,  ^ 


The    month's    obituary    record 
fewer  names  than  usual    of    a, 
tiona!    fame.      The  most 
American  name,  perhaps,  L*!  that 
ot  Mr.  Alvan  Graham  Clark  of  ,.^ 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded bis  equally  famous  father 
as  the  head  of  the  welbknown 
firm  of  telescope  makers.  The 
progress  of  astronomy  owes 
mucti  to  the  patience  and  skill  ; 
of  the  Ciarks,  who  overcame  ( 
;;rcat  obstacles  in  findiiig  the 
way  to  make  larger  and  more  . 
perfect  lenses  than  had  ever 
been  made  before,  and  whose 
wonderful  telescopes  have  ren- 
dered possible  some  of  the  most 
notable  discoveries  of  nuKiem 
science.  The  late  Alvan  Graham 
Clark  was  himself,  also,  an  as- 
tronomer of  repute.  Rear-Ad- 
niiral  Lee  of  the  United  States 
navy,  retired,  and  Commander  ^"^  '■*'^^  """' 

George  E.  Wingate  had  rendered  their  country 
faithful  service  and  helped  to  make  its  history. 
The  Hon.  John  M.  Francis  of  the  Tn>y,    N,  Y., 


those  whose  names  are  reconled  in  the  list  on  a 
suljteequent  page  waa  Mr.    Robert  J.    Finley  of 
New   York,    for  several    years  a  highly  valued 
.^  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 

^>-  this    Review,    and    smce  April 

of  last  year  the  manager  of  the 
McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate. 
Mr.  Kinlev  was  a  graduate  of 
Knox  College,  Illinois,  and  was 
subsequently  for  some  time  a 
post-graduate  student  at  tho 
Johns  Hopkins.  His  sterling 
qualities  of  character  endeared 
him  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 
Fran9()is  Fran^ais  of  the  French 
Institute,  who  was  a  famous 
artist,  and  Father  Sebastian 
Kneipp.  a  German  priest  whose 
healih  resort  was  patronized  by 
the  European  royally,  are  the 
most  widely  known  of  the  for- 

list.      The  death  of  Hon.  Frank 
RTj.  FINLEY.  p   jj^^iugg  Qf  ihe  Hawaiian  le- 

gation at  Washington  occurred  on  May  '20. 
Mr.  Hastings  had  been  prominently  identified 
with  Hawaiian  affairs  for  a  number  of  vears. 
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(fVt>m  May  tl  to  Jvnt 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONQRESS. 

May  25.— Debate  of  the  tariff  bill  Is  began  in  the  Sen- 
ate: Mr.  Aldrich  (Kep.,  R,  I.)  explaioe  the  ameudmenta 
made  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

May  36.— In  the  Senate  an  amendment  to  the  tariff 
bill  offered  by  Mr.  Yest(Dem.,  Mo.)propoBiDg(ochnnge 
the  duty  on  tx>racic  acid  from  5  centa  to  S  cents  a  pound 
Is  defeated  by  a  rote  of  34  to  SO. 

May  27.- The  Senate  makes  progress  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  chemical  schedule  of  the  tariff  bill,  and 
adopts  the  final  conference  report  on  the  sundry  civil 
appropriation  bill  (auBpending  for  nine  months  eleven 
of  President  Cleveland's  forest^reserve  orders  of  Feb. 
sa,  18B7)  by  a  vote  of  32  to  25. 

May  28.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Tillman  (Dem.,  S.  C.)  in- 
troduces a  r«solntlon  calling  (or  another  investigation 
of  the  sugar  trust. 

May  29. — The  Senate  discuBses  the  plate-glass  para- 
graphs o(  the  tariff  bill. 

June  1.— The  Senate  reaches  the  metal  schedule  in 

disctuwion  of  the  tariff  bill The  House  agrees  to  the 

conference  report  on  the  sundry  civil  appropriation 
bill,  making  a  total  appropriation  of  163,632,651,  and 
suspending  President  Cleveland's  forest-reserve  orders. 

Junes. — The  Senate  debates  the  metal  schedule  in 
the  tariff  bill. 

June  8.— The  Senate  vot«B  by  narrow  majorities 
against  reductions  of  the  committee  rates  on  cutlery, 

shot-guns,  nails,  tacks,  screws,  etc.,  in  the  tariff  bill 

The  House  passes  the  Frye  bill  to  prevent  collisions  in 
harbors  and  inland  waters,  and  agrees  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  Indian  appropriation  bill. 

June  i. — The  Senate  concludes  discussion  of  the 
metal  schedule  of  the  tariff  bill,  and  begins  considera- 
tion of  Uie  wood  schedule. 

June  6. — The  Senate  debates  the  proposition  to  take 
white  pine  from  the  free  list,  but  action  is  deferred. 

June  7.— The  Senate  disposes  of  the  lumber  schedule 
of  the  tariff  bill. 

June  S.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  42  to  19,  adopts  an 
amendment  to  the  tariff  bill  placing  a  duty  of  SO  per 
cent,  on  raw  cotton. 

June  10-15.— The  Senate  takes  up  the  sugar  schedule 
of  the  tariff  bill  and  odopte  it. 

June  16. — The  Senate  completes  the  agricultural 
schedule  of  the  tariff  bill. 

June  IT.— The  Senate  finishes  the  spirits  and  cotton 
schedules  of  the  tariff  bill. 

June  18-19.— The  Senate  finishes  the  flax,  hemp,  and 
jute  schedules  of  the  tariff  bill. 


May  25.- Henry  O.  Havemeyer  i 
District  of  Columbia  for  contempt  of  the  Senate  sugar 
trust  committee Lemuel  E.  Quigg  is  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Republican  County  Committee. 

May  26. — Governor  Ellerbee  of  South  Carolina  ap- 
points Representative  John  L.  McLanrin  to  act  as 
United  States  Senator  in  place  of  the  late  Senator  Earle 


till  his  successor  can  be  elected  by  the  legislature 

Commissioner  Hermann  of  the  General  Land  Office  de- 
cides against  the  holders  of  McKee  scrip  in  the  Chicago 
lake  front  cases,  thus  reversing  the  decision  of  his  pre- 


May  27.- Henry  O.  Havemeyer  is  acquitted  of  con- 
tempt of  the  Senate  investigating  committee. 

May  28.- The  trial  of  John  E.  Searles  for  contempt  of 
the  Senate  sugar  trust  committee  is  begun  in  Washing- 
June  1.— John  E.  Searles  is  acquitted  at  Washington 
of  contempt  of  the  Senate  sugar  trust  committee. 

June  2.— Kentucky  Democrats  reaffirm  allegiance  to 
the  Chicago  platform  of  IBSS,  and  indorse  the  candidacy 
of  Mr.  Bryan  for  the  presidency. 
June  a— The  Hanna  taction  of  the  Republican  party 


Appointed  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

is  successful  at  the  Cleveland  legislative  conventions; 
James  R.  Garfield  is  renominated  for  state  senator. 

June  7.— In  Chicago  fourteen  circuit  court  judges  are 
re-elected,  and  the  amended  Torrens  land-title  law  is 
adopted  by  a  large  majority  —  Mayor  Fly  of  Galveston. 
Texas,  is  re-elected  as  a  gold-standard  Democrat,  the 
Republicans  voting  for  him  almost  solidly,  against  a 
silver  Democrat. 

June  8,— The  provisional  committee  of  the  Silver 
Republicau  party  meetfl  in  Chicago — The  trial  of  the 
officers  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  under  the 
ontl-trust  law  is  begun  in  New  York  City. 

Junefl.— Governor  Tanner  of  Illinois  signs  the  Allen 
street-railway  bill. 

June  10.— The  McLaughlin  element  controls  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Democratic  General  Committee  of  Kings 
County.  X.  Y. 
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NOMINATIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 

PRESIDENT. 

May  25.— Edwio  H.  Conger  of  Iowa,  U.  S.  Minister  to 

Brazil;   Brig.-Gea.  John  K.  Brooke,  U.'  S.  A.,  mn)or- 

geaeral. 

May  26.— Charles  B.  Hart  or  West  Virginia,  U.  S.  Min- 
ixter  to  Colombia;  Whitelaw  Beid,  special  smbassador 
U>  represent  the  United  States  at  Queen  Victoria's  Ju- 

Jane  1.— William  Haywood  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Secretary  o(  Legation  and  Consul-General  of  the 
United  States  at  Honolulu;  William  L.  PenQeld  of 
Indiana,  Solicitor  (or  the  State  Department ;  John  De 
Haven  of  California,  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
for  the  northern  district  of  California. 
Jnne  a.— Miguel  A.  Otero,  Governor  of  New  Mexico. 
June  4. — Ellis  U.  RoberW  of  New  York,  Trea-turer  of 
the  United  States  ;  Conrad  N,  Jordan  of  New  York, 
Assistant  Treasurer  at  New  York  City ;  Lawrence 
Townsend  of  Pennsylvania,  Minister  to  PortiiRnl ; 
William  E.  Andrews  of  Nebraska,  Auditor  for  the 
Treasury  Department ;  William  B.  Brown  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Auditor  (or  the  War  Department- 
June  5. — Andrew  D.  Barlow  of  Missouri,  Consul-Gen- 
era]  at  Mexico  City;  Carl  Bailey  Hurst  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Consul-General  at  Vienna. 

June  9. — Henry  L.  Wilson  of  Wanhington,  Minister 
to  Chile;  William  F.  Powell  of  New  Jersey,  Minister  to 
Haiti;  John  G.  A.  Leishmau  of  Pennsylvania,  Minister 
to  Switzerland. 

June  16.— Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford  of  New  York, 
Minister  to  Spain;  Julius  Goldschmidt  of  Wixconsin, 
Consul-General  at  Berlin. 

■  June  19. — Hector  de  Castro  of  New  York,  Consul- 
General  at  Rome;  Charles  L.  Cole  of  Pennsylvania, 
ConsnI-General  at  Dresden:  Charles  K.  Turner  o(  Con- 
necticut, Consul-General  at  Ottawa,  Canada. 

POLITICS  AND  OOVERNUENT— POREIGN. 

May  SI.— Tbe  Duke  of  Tetuan,  Spanish  Minister  of 

Foreign  Affairs,    resigns   otilce Mr.   Balfour  states 


the  policy  of  the  British  government  concerning  Ire- 
May  23.— The  King  of  Denmark  accepts  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Thott  ministry,  and  a  new  ministry  is  formed 
under  the  leadership  of  H.  E.  Hoerring  as  MinisMr  of 

Finance TheSpanish  Minister  of  Foreign  A  ffaira,  the 

Duke  of  Tetuan,  withdraws  his  resignation  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Prime  Minister. 

May  sa- The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vot« 
of  22S>  to  140,  rejects  the  proposition  to  atmndon  the  Af- 
rican coast  colony  of  Erytbrea.  and  approves  the  gov- 
ernment's colonial  policy  by  a  vote  of  2A'i  to  94. 

May  34.— The  trial  of  the  former  commissioner  of  the 
German  secret  political  police,  Herr  von  Tauscb.  is  be- 
gun in  Berlin, 

May  35.- Lil)erals  atwent  themselves  from  the  sessions 
of  the  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

May  as, — The  German  Reichstag  adopts  a  credit  of 
f7,500,000  for  the  purchase  of  improved  artillery. 

May  2S. — John  Redmond  and  three  other  Irish  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Parliament  are  suspended  and  re- 
moved from  the  House  of  Commons  for  persisting  in  an 
irregular  discussion  of  the  financial  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

May  29.— The  Chinese  government  sanctions  a  Belgian 
syndicate's  loan  for  railroad  construction  in  China. 

June  2. — The  Spanish  cabinet,   lead  by  Canovas  del 

CaHtillo,  resigns  office The  British  Bimetallic  League 

meets  in  Manchester. 

June  4.— Herr  vonTausch  is  acquitted  at  Berlin  of  the 
charges  of  treason,  perjury,  and  forgery;  Baron  von 
Luetzow  is  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  two  months' 
imprisonment. 

June  5.— Premier  Canovas  del  CnstHlo  of  Spain  with- 
draws his  resignation,   at  the  request  of   the  (jueen 

Regent,  and  continues  his    cabinet  in  oJBce M.  Ge- 

rault  Richard,  a  Socialist,  is  ejectetl  by  (orce  from  the 
French  Chanitier  of  Deputies. 

June  10.— Openingof  the  Portugne:«Corl<'K  lit  Lisbon. 
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special  emboasy  at  tbe  Qae 

June  13.— A  bomb  is  exploded  near  the  carriage  of 
President  Fanre  of  France. 

June  15.— The  first  elections  under  the  reform  laws 
are  held  In  the  Xetherlands. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

May  25. — The  ambamadors  of  the  powers  in  Constau- 
tinople  hand  to  the  Porte  the  reply  of  their  Kovernmenttt 
to  the  conditions  of  peace  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
proponed  by  Turkey. 

May  37.— The  Sultan  tndlcateH  his  willingneiu  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  powers. 

May  29. — The  amttasaadors  present  a  reply  to  the 
Porte,  urging  the  arrangement  of  an  armistice-. 

May  SI.— The  Sultan  iLgrees  to  an  armistice  of  fifteen 
days,  dating  from  May  30. 

June  1. — The  Sultan  withdraws  his  objections  to  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Janies  B.  Angeil  as  United  States 
Minister  to  Turkey. 

June  S. — France  submits  proposals  to  the  powers  on 
the  subject  of  Cretan  autonomy. 

June  4.— The  Greek  government  consents  to  a  sea 
armistice. 

June  5.— A  sea  annlstice  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
Is  signed. 

June  8.— The  Czar  of  Russia  gives  audience  to  John 
W.  Foster,  special  repreHentative  of  the  United  States 
on  the  tiir-seal  question. 

June  14. — Final  ratifications  of  the  boundary  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  are  exchanged  at 
Washington. 

June  15.— The  fifth  convention  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Congress  adjourns  at  Washington  after  signing  a  gen- 
eral treaty  to  become  operative  January  1,  18UB,  if  rati- 
fied by  the  several  governmenla. 


June  10.— A  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  the  republic 
of  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  is  signed  at  Washmgton 
and  Hent  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  President  Mo- 


June  17.— John  W.   Fos 
his  mission  to  Russia  to  negotiate  an  agreement  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  seal  herds. 

I    FINANCIAL 

IINGS. 

May  37.^Representatives  of  independent  telephone 
exchanges  throughout  the  United  States  meet  in  Chi- 
cago and  form  a  national  association  to  contest  the  field 
with  the  Bell  Company. 

June  2. —An  International  Commercial  Congress,  at- 
tended by  representative*  of  several  South  American 
republics,  is  opened  at  Philadelphia  with  an  address  by 
President  MeKlnlej. 

June  5. — All  the  street-railway  employees  in  Vienna 
go  out  on  strike. 

June  7.— Xearly  1,000  men  are  thrown  out  of  work  by 
ashut-^ownof  a  part  of  theStandanl  Oil  plant  in  Cteve- 

June  9.— The  Credit  Men's  National  Association  meets 
in  Kansas  City,  with  an  attendance  of  more  timn  300 
delegates. 

CASUALTIES. 

May  25. — Many  houses  in  Kl  Pasos,  Texas,  are  swept 
away  by  a  fiood  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a  levee  on 
the  Rio  Grande  river. 

May  37.— Nine  men  are  killed  in  a  railway  collision  In 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


May  29, — A  panic  in  a  cathedral  at  Pisa  ( 
death  of  tteveu  persoDs  and  the  injury  of  i 

May  SI. — A  coaching  party  is  struck  by  an  engine  on 
the  LionK  Island  Kailroad:  Ave  of  the  nienibers  of  the 
party  are  tilled  and  nineteen  others  seriously  injured. 

June  5. — Twenty-three  men,  forming  the  crew  of  a 
French  fishing  vessel,  are  drowned. 

June  6.— Fire  hi  San  Francisco  causes  the  death  of 
three  firemen  and  a  loss  of  (100,000. . .  .An  overflow  of 
the  river  Morge,  in  the  province  of  Istre.  southea,stern 
France,  caused  by  a  cloudburst,  sweeps  away  paper 
mills,  silk  factories,  and  houses;  the  loss  amounts  to 
12,000,000,  and  4,000  operatives  are  thrown  out  of  work. 

June  7.— A  boiler  explcHion  in  Puebla,  Mexico,  causes 
the  death  of  twenty  persons. ..  .Heavy  floods  are  re- 
ported in  Switzerland. 

June  12.— Anearth(|uake  Id  Calcutta  damages  many 

charcbes  and  other  buildings;  several  lives  are  lost 

Id  an  English  railway  accident  nine  people  are  killed 
and  twenty-five  injured. 

June  16.— The  intense  heat  in  Chicago  causes  many 
prostrations. 

June  20.  —Severe  earthquake  shocks  are  felt  in  Cali- 
fornia; in  Mexico,  the  town  of  Tehuantepec  has  been 
completely  destroyed. 


OTHER    OCCURRENCES    OF    THE    MONTH. 

May  21.— By  a  vote  of  1,713  to  833,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity rejects  the  proposal  to  confer  degrees  on  women. 

May  34. — Demolition  of  the  old  "Tombs"  prison  in 
Xew  York  City  is  begun Queen  Victoria's  seventy- 
eighth  birthday  la  celebrat«(l. 

May  26.— Commander  Booth-Tucker  of  the  Salvation 
Army  is  convicted  of  maintaining  a  public  nuisance  in 
the  New  York  City  barracks. 

May  29.- In  a  two-mile  boat  race  on  Lake  Salton- 
«all  the  Yale  crew  wins  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin;  in  a  rowing  race  at  Annapolis  the  Naval  Acad- 
Mny  defeats  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


June  1.— Snow  falls  in  many  slates  of  the  Union. . . . 
The  chess  match  between  members  of  the  American 
House  of   Representatives  and  of  the  British  House  of 

Commons  results  in  a  draw Semi-centennial  jubilee 

of  the  American  Medical  Association  at  Philadelphia. 

June  3,— The  Naval  WarCollegeof  the  United  States 
is  opened  at  Newport,  H.  I.,  with  an  address  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Roosevelt. 

June4.— The  KIngot  Siam  is  received  by  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  at  the  Vatican  —  Mount  Vesuviu-s  is  in  a  state  of 
eruption  —  A  negro  prisoner  is  lynched  at  Urbana, 
Ohio;  several  members  of  the  mob  are  killed  and 
wounded  by  the  militia  In  an  attempt  to  support  the 
sheriff, 

Junes.— The  University  of  Wisconsin  wins  thecham- 
pionship  In  the  western  Intercollegiate  games  at  Chi- 
cago. 

June  9. — The  centennial  anniversary  of  Augusta, 
Maine,  Is  celebrated. 

June  la— The  steamer  Wlndv^irA  leaves  London  for 
Franz  Josef  Land  to  bring  back  the  members  of  the 
Jackson-Harmsworth  expedition. 

June  11.- President  McKinley  makes  an  address  at 
the  Nsshville  exposition. 

June  16.— A  bomb  is  exploded  in  front  of  the  Stras- 
burg  statue  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Paris;  no  one 
is  injured. 

June  IB.— Princeton  wins  the  intercollegiate  baseball 
championship,  defeating  Yale  by  32  to  t(. 

OBITUARY. 

May  31.— Ex-Representative  James  R.  McCormack  of 
Mis.souri,  73 Matthew  Lall in,  one  of  the  oldest  resi- 
dents of  Chicago,  W Sir  A.  A.  Franks,  president  of 

the  British  Society  of  Antiquaries,  71. 

May  22.— Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Cotting,  for  tlfty-flve  years 

curator  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  88 Gen.  John 

Sayle  of  Texas,  legal  author,  TT. 

May  33. — Dr.  John  P.  Atwater,  last  surviving  member 
of  the  Yale  class  of  '&i,  81. 


J 
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May  Se.— Commander  WilHatn  Calder  J.  Blount  of 
the  British  navy,  63. 

May    28.— Francis    Louis    Frangais,    distinguished 

French  painter  and  member  of  the  Institute,  S8 

James  Greig  Smith,  English  surgical  author,  44. 


(Recently  opened  by  the  Queen.) 
May  25.— C.  J.  Phipps,  English  theatrical  architect. 


May  30.— Rev.  Dr.  JuIIub  Hammond  Ward,  joumBtisl 
and  author,  60, 

May  31.— Mme.  Aniould-Pleaay,  French  actress,  T8. 

June    1.— Robert    Douglas,    arboricnlturist,    84 

Charles  H.  Andrews,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Bov 
ton  Jlcrtifrf,  63....Dr.  Charles  O'Leary,  a  well-known 

surgeon  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  05 Dr.  Asa  P.  Pattee  of 

Boston. 

June  5.— Beai^ Admiral  Samuel  Phillips  Lee,  U.  S.  X.. 
retired,  85 — Dr.  W.  H.  Strange,  one  ot  the  best-known 
physicians  in  Canada. 

June  8.— Robert  Johnston  Flnley,  journalist.  New 
York  City,  2U,... Commander  George  E.  Wingate,  U.  S. 
N.,60. 

June  9.— Alvan  Graham  Clark,  maker  of  telescope 
lenses  and  astronomer- 
June  14.— Barney  Bamato,  the  South  African  specu- 
lator in  mining  stocks — Charlotte  Wolter,  German 
actress,  63. 

June  IT.— Father  Sebastian  Enetpp,  originator  of  a 
water  cure.  TS. 

June  IH.— John  M.  Francis  of  the  Troy  (X.  Y.)  Timtti. 
ex-Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Austria,  Greece. 

and  Portugal,  T4 Dr.  Stocks  Hammond  of  Toronto. 

organist  and  composer — Miss  Juliet  Corson,  lecturer 
and  writer  on  the  art  of  cooking,  55.      ■ 

June  30,— Captain  Boycott  of  County  Mayo,  Ireland. 
55. 


CURRENT    HISTORY    IN    CARTOONS. 


THE  cnrtoonist-in-chiet  of  the  Victorian  erai.  as 
everybody  niustadmit,  isSir  John  Tenniel.  Prom 
tbe  pictures  he  has  drawn  for  Punch  might  be  compiled 
a  very  instructive  and  eutertainiug  history  of  nearly  Ave- 
aixtha  oil  the  whole  period  of  the  good  Queen  Victoria's 
relgD,  for  John  Tenniel  Joined  tbe  staff  of  Punch  In  the 
year  1851,  and  he  Is  now  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his 
8t«ady  work  aa  a  cartoonist  on  that  paper.  Heia  aeventy- 
aeveu  yean  old,  and  be  entered  upon  his  career  as  an  il- 
lustrator very  soon  after  the  Queen's  reign  began.  Hia 
work  is  aa  varied  and  as  Influential  as  it  ever  was. 
Every  week,  without  (ail.  Punch  brings  to  us  from 
across  the  seas  one  full-page  cartoon  from  Sir  John's 
pencil.  Oar  readers  have  became  familiar  with  hia 
style;  for  there  has  hardly  been  an  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine for  several  years  post  in  which  we  have  not  repro- 
duced at  least  one  of  hisdrawlngaBsllIustrativeof  some 
current  political  topic.  His  knighthood  came  to  him 
rather  late  in  lite,  for  he  received  it  only  four  years  ago 
from  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration,  when  he  was 
seventy-three  years  of  age. 


'8  a  nice  pair  ya're  dhrlvin', 
"  Yee— never  thouf^t  they'd 


(Jubilee  Version.) 
"  Pm  on  thlsJobllee  job— you're  not," 

The  carpenter  began ; 
The  walrus  winked  iind  cried.  "Just 
To  CTDWji  the  Jubilee  plan 


and  then 

lilor  man  I " 

Frum  Puiicfi  (I/oniion>. 


We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  this  month  to  reproduce 
Sir  John's  contribution  to  Pvnch'B  Jubilee  number, 
but  It  will  not  be  too  late  to  do  that  in  August.  That 
Issue  of  Punch  will  not  have  reached  the  Uuited  States 
until  near  the  end  of  June — several  days  after  this 
number  of  the  Review  Is  on  the  preaaea.  We  have, 
however,  reproduced  Sir  John's  amusing  cartoon  en- 
titled "The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter."  which  ap- 
peared In  Punch  for  June  13.  Our  readers  may  not 
get  quit«  the  full  benetlt  of  this  picture  unleRS  we  re- 
mind them  that  it  was  Sir  John  Tennlel  who  drew  the 
famous  pictures  that  illustrated  the  standard  edition  of 
"Alice  in  Wonderlund;"  and  his  Jubilee  version  of  the 
rhyme  of  "The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter"  seems 
more  to  the  point  when  that  fact  is  borne  In  mind. 
Tbe  building  of  grand  stands  and  stagings  from  which 
to  observe  the  Jubilee  parade  was,  In  the  middle  of 
June,  giving  every  carpenter  in  London  a  job  at  very 
high  wages. 

The  latest  phase  of  tbe  Irish  question,  which  pnta 
Mr.  Balfour  into  a  position  where  home  rule  seems  an 
early  possibility,  forms  the  subject  of  another  of  Ten- 
niel's  pictures  that  we  reproduce,  while  from  the  four 
weekly  numbers  of  Punch  that  appeared  in  May  wb 
have  reproduced  a  series  of  his  drawings  very  note- 
worthily  presenting  successive  phases  of  the  Greco- 
Turkish  situation. 
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Frran  Punch  (I/indont,  May  1.  From  Punch  (London),  May  US. 


.11     r,m.r.uc.,  1""^^^"  EuHOPA  (M  PurtW  :    " Tarry  a  little." 

lu've  quite  Bet  roe  on  my  leys  again !  '  Venice.")  .^      i  „      j      .   «      , 

From  Pu-ch  (London).  M«y  &  From  Punch  (London).  Ma, 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARTOONS. 


Kniger  oF  the  Transvaal  Is  maile  to  appear  altogether 
diBconcerted.  Last  month  we  reproduced  Mr.  Sam- 
bourae'a  cartoon  commemorating  the  action  oC  Canada 
In  granting  e,  tariff  preference  to  the  mother  country. 
Mr.  Snmboume  completed  thirty  years  at  regnlar  serv- 
ice on  the  staff  o(  Punch  Jtwt  a  month  or  two  ago. 
He  Ih  by  no  means  an  old  man,  tor  he  was  bom  in  1SI5. 
He  wBfi  a  well-educated  young  engineer  of  twenty-two 
when  Mark  Lemon,  in  the  spring  of  1BR7,  bapi>ened  to 
meet  him  and  discover  his  remarkable  talent  as  a 
draughtsman  and  acartoonist,  and  at  once  annexed  him 
to  Punch's  famous  coterie. 


It  may  be  well  to  add  that  Punch  has  another  regu- 
lar weekly  political  cartoonist  In  the  person  of  Mr. 
Edward  Lintey  Samboume,  whose  style  as  a  draughts- 
man is  totally  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Teuniel,  but 
whose  work  is  always  interesting  and  admirable,  and 
one  of  whose  pictures  we  reproduce  this  mouth.  It  has 
to  do  vritb  the  vote  in  the  Capetown  Parliament  in  favor 
of  contributing  a  ship  to  the  British  navy.    President 


O  WNIB :    "  Bat,  look  hare,  that's  Artbnr'a  mount." 
JOCKBI:   "Isit?   Well,  I'm  Bolng  t«  ride." 
From  the  Budget  (Weatmlnater). 

Two  Other  cartoons  on  this  page  are  the  work  of  Mr. 
F.  Caruthera  Gould  of  the  Westminster  Gazette  and 
the  Westminster  Budget  (the  latt«r  being  a  weekly 
published  from  the  same  olBce).  Mr.  Gould  works  with 
extreme  rapidity  and  effectiveness,  and  if  bia  carica- 
tures lack  something  of  artistic  finish,  he  never  fails  to 
make  his  point.  One  of  the  two  used  herewith  repre- 
sents the  Sultan  as  throwing  off  his  winga,  while  the 
other  shows  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  as  in  the  saddle 
that  belongs  by  right  to  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour. 


<n  HIS  LAST  QUICK 

Abmh,;    "Hal   bat   I  am  mv self  BBSln ;   no  more  i 
horrid  wtngo.    I  was  never  really  comfortable  In  them. 
From  the  WMmitMer  OatelU. 


From  the  WtdmiiuMr  Qatttle. 
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roOEOltOB:  "  It  was  easy  for  them  to  become  heroeB ;  thera 

lO  one  there  to  stop  them  with  meaacea," 
From  £lter(M  (Vleniui). 


LiBiKTv:  "Poor  Hide  manl   It  is  you  who  must  pay  tor  r.P '""J? "!'"*!?/    "/ 

_     „  .  .,  '  '^'  rth»  puhlHl  will  not  B 

le  English."  J,i,  ftnish«lf 

Prom  Lt  Orrliit  (Paris).  Trfoa  Der  Floh  (Vienna). 
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From  the  Rterira  (ChJcago). 


From  Jiul0e  (New  York). 


JuBt  lately,  Hr.  Oladit«ne  explained  In  a  pamphlet  tbat  the 
bemuui  and  Rtustan  KDveriimEtitB  used  their  power  tn  fleht 
■KaiDst  rreedom.  What  the  English  underatuidV  "Teedom" 
Is  Hhown  Id  this  sketch. 


VrotDjfigend  (Berlin). 


What  the  BuOeCin  tltlnks  will  be  tlie  attitude  of  the  Premiers 
In  London. 

From  the  BVOfHn  (Sydney). 


tkrr've  done  for  mt 


the  Boer):  "Don't  trust  that  lot;  sea  what 
Fntm  JfooTMhin^  (London). 
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M 


Greater  New  York.J 


for  the  Turks  to 


A-TREifB:    "The  behavior  of  the  Greek  army  IB  wo 
b  the  troops  la  Thessalr." 

From  Drr  Finh  (Vlenn 


'thy  of  all  praise.   It  w 


n  tact,  quite  lmponlhl« 


SETH  LOW:  A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 


BY   EDWARD    CARY. 


L'utaite  du  viiTc  n'est  pns  en  tea- 
pace;  elle  est  en  I'usnge:  tel  a  veatv, 
longtempg.tpiiapeuvt:sca,*  (Essays 
of  Montaigne,  Book  I.,  Chnpter  19.) 

SETH  LOW,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  the  City  of  New  York, 
was  forty-seven  years  old  on  the 
18th  of  last  January.  He  looks 
ten  years  younger.  Of  medium 
height,  square -shouldered,  deop- 
chested,  strongly  built,  his  bear- 
ing is  erect,  his  carriage  vigorous 
and  easy.  There  is  a  suggestion 
of  gray  in  his  thick  dark-brown 
hair,  but  his  fresh  complexion, 
his  clear,  bright  glance,  his  frank 
and  genial  expression  and  a  cer- 
tain air  of  quiet  but  eager  energy 
offset  the  effect  of  years  and  wide 
experience  and  sustained  toil. 
None  of  his  portraits  that  I  have 
seen  do  him  justice,  and  I  do  not 
quite  understand  why,  for  his 
face  in  repose  seems  to  me  one 
that  ought  to  awaken  an  artist's 
keenest  interest.  Curiously 
enougli,  there  is  more  suggestion 
of  the  strongest  elements  of  his 
character  in  a  superb  portrait 
bust  of  his  father  by  the  lamented 
Olin  Warner,  recently  shown  at 
the  Century  Club,  than  in  any  of 
his  own  portraits.  And  though 
the  careers  of  the  two  men  differ 
widely  enough,  one  who  has  ^^ 
known  them  both  at  all  well  can  gpj„ 

see  the  distinct  force  of  heredity 
in  the  son's  determined  del ilx; ration,  sound  and 
clear   judgment,    capacity    for  large    views   and 
patient  pursuit  of  them  and  in  his  ingrained  ]>c- 
nevolence  of  spirit. 

President  Low  must  be  called  a  New  York 
man,  since  his  dream  is  now  realized  of  an  im- 
perial city  embracing  all  the  communities  within 
a  dozen  miles  of  the  harbor.  He  was  educated 
at  a  New  York  college;  he  was  for  a  number  of 
years    the    head    of  a  great  New  York  trailing 

•"Th«DtilIt;o(tirelsnot  InltaextentilClaln  theemploy- 
aentotlt:  a  nuui  ma;  live  loDB  and  live  little." 


house  and  has  long  been  an  active  member  of  the 
('hamber  of  (.'ommerce  of  New  Y'ork.  But  he 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  and  his  family  has  the 
familiar  history  of  English  origin,  early  settle- 
ment in  Massachusetts  and  final  estabhshment 
in  New  York.  His  grandfather,  for  whom  he 
was  named,  was  one  of  the  Harvard-bred  mer- 
chants, and  pn'vious  to  his  removal  to  New  York 
was  in  business  in  Salem.  His  father,  Abiel 
Abbott  Low,  followed  the  Salem  bent,  went  out 
to  (,'hina,  and  returned  to  found  the  great  tea 
and  silk  honseof  A.  A.  Low  Jt  Brother,  to  which 
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Seth  Low  went  on  gradu 
1870.  Here  it  will  be  st 
of  the  vocation  of  an  enlightened  merchant,  with 

the  inheritance  of  traditions,  power,  wealth, 
opportunity — all  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  the 
imperative  call  of  a  greater  career  appealing  to  a 
wind  responding  to  its  broader  inspiration. 

My  acquaintance  with  Seth  Low  dates  from  the 
saddle  rides  we  used  to  take  in  the  lovely  country 
below  what  is  now  Prospect  Park — a  region 
then  of  winding  lanes  and  frequent  woods,  and 
rough  sand  roads  skirting  the  bay  and  the  ocean. 
He  waa  a  lad  in.  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
what  1  recall  chiefly  is  that  he  rode  a  spirited 
pony  with  unusual  prudence  in  avoiding  risks 
and  great  coolness  and  promptness  in  dealing 
with  them  when  they  came — a  habit  he  has  never 
abandoned.  The  Polytechnic  had  not  at  that 
time  a  collegiate  course,  and  young  Low  went, 
atseventeen,  toColumbia.  Inthespring  of  1870 
President  Barnard  ^aid,  in  a  letter  a  friend  has 
recently  unearthed  :  "  I  have  just  been  having  a 
long  talk  with  young  Low  of  the  senior  class, 
the  first  scholar  in  college,  and  the  most  manly 
young  man  we  have  had  here  for  many  years." 
On  leaving  college  he  went,  as  has  been  noted, 
to  liis  father's  business  house.  Here  he  entered 
as  a  clerk  and  traversed  the  regular  grades  until 
he  nas  admitted  to  the  firm  in  187.'>,  and  four 
years  later,  on  the  retirement  of  the  seniors,  suc- 
ceeded with  his  brothers  to  the  business,  which 
was  finally  liquidated  in  1888. 

Meanwhile  he  became  greatly  interested  in 
certain  phases  of  public  life.  Brooklyn  has  al- 
ways been  peculiarly  a  city  of  churches  and  chari- 
ties. In  the  latter  Mr.  Low  took  an  active  part. 
It  was  largely  due  to  him  that  there  was  intro- 
duced the  organization  now  so  generally  adopted 
in  other  cities,  by  which  the  forces  and  resources 
available  were  developed  and  saved  from  waste 
and  misapplication.  He  joined  the  Republican 
association  of  his  ward  and  took  energetically  to 
the  sort  of  political  work  which   in  those  days 


Xn  lKa£  (AOE  TWELVE). 

more  readily  than  now  could  be  done  by  young 
men  of  brains  and  character  within  the  strict 
lines  of   party. 

In  1880,  in  the  campaign  of  Garfield  and 
Arthur,  there  was  organized  in  Brooklyn  "The 
Young  Republican  Club,"  and  Mr.  Low  was 
chosen  as  its  president.  It  was  purely  a  cam' 
paign  club,  and  a  very  effectual  one,  with  a  large 
membership  and  lots  of  energy,  under  shrewd 
guidance.  Naturally  its  conspicuous  success 
brought  its  president  prominently  into  public 
view.  At  the  close  of  the  triumphant  cam- 
paign Mr.  Low  retired  from  the  presidency  and 
the  club  was  reorganized.  Its  basis  was  entirely 
changed,  and  though  Mr.  Low  no  longer  led  it, 
it  was  to  have  a  decisive  influence  on  his  future. 
Its  work  was  now  to  include  specifically  the  im- 
provement of  the  city  government,  though  it  was 
not  confined  to  that.  For  the  first  time,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  the  principle  was  definitely  adopted 
that  the  object  should  be  pursued  without  regard 
to  national  or  state  politics.  In  practice  this  meant 
that  ]>ar(isan  nominations  should  not  necessarily 
be  binding  on  the  club  in  municipal  elections. 
The  next  year  brought  an  occasion  for  the  appli- 
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cation  df  the  principle,  and  it  was  applied  with 
decision,  courage,  vigor  and  complete  success. 
The  politics  of  Brooklyn  have  always  been 
peculiar,  as  its  situation  has  been.  It  was  in  1881 
a  city  of  great  population  and  wide  area  and  of 
limited  resources.  Of  corporate  wealth  it  had 
little  ;  its  personal  property,  like  that  of  most 
other  cities,  evaded  taxation  ,  its  real  estate 
was  very  largely  devoted  to  dwellings  only, 
and  its  business  was  widely  scattered,  so  that 
there  was  no  business  quarter  m  which  taxable 
values  accumulated.  "With  these  attnbutes  of  a 
great  overgrown  village,  its  population  had  cer- 
tain qualities  that  made  efficient  city  government 
difficult  to  attain.  Most  of  the  irien  of  Brooklyn, 
from  the  laborer  or  truckman  to  the  president 
of  the  Kew  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
did  their  work  or  carried  on  their  business  across 
the  East  River.  The  place  had  neither  the 
concentrated  puWic  spirit  of  a  small  town 
nor  the  pride  and  energy  in  public  matters 
that  a  great  city  awakens  in  its  capable  men  in 
emergencies.  Its  "  better  class"  was  divided 
by  limited  interest*  and  prejudices,  while  the 
mass  of  voters  were  in  great  part  led,  on  both 
sides,  by  politicians  of  little  distinction  and  some 
of  them  of  extreme  unscrupulousness.  There 
were  exceptions,  and  bright  ones,  but  they  were 
decidedly  exceptions. 

Brooklyn  had  felt  the  wave  of  extravagance 
and  corruption  tliat  swept  over  the  land  in  the 
wake  of  the  civil  war — the  inevitable  effect  of 
the  enormous  inflation  of  the  currency,  the  treat- 
ment as  money  of  a  debt  incurred  for  purposes 
of  destruction.    At  the  time  that  the  Tweed  ring, 


with  its  unholy  alliance  with  Tammany  Republi- 
cans, seized  on  New  York,  a  ring  of  like  com- 
position   and    with   like    purposes    seized    upon 


Brooklyn.  The  plunder  was  not  so  great,  because 
there  was  not  the  wealth,  but  the  burden  imposed 
on  the  city  was  relatively  even  greater.  The 
resources  of  many  a  decade  were  mortgaged  in  a 
few  years,  and  all  beneficent  and  even  most  of 
the  necessary  functions  of  city  administration 
were  hampered  for  a  generation. 

The  revolt  against  Tweed  in  Kew  York  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  Democratic  power  in  the 
state  and,  still  more  valuable,  the  overthrow  of 
the  corrupt  combination  within  the  Democratic 
party  was  accompanied  by  a  like  movement  in 
Brooklyn,  which  with  varying  success  had  con- 
tinued to  the  time  when  the  Young  Republican 
Club  had  run  up  the  flag  of  independence  in  city 
politics.  One  of  its  most  fruitful  victories, 
largely  duo  to  Mr.  Schroeder — a  representative  of 
the  best  type  of  German- American  citizenship, 
who  had  been  elected  first  to  the  mayoralty  and 
afterward  to  the  state  Senate — was  the  passage 
of  a  cliarter  for  Brooklyn  by  which  the  mayor 
was  given  the  solo  power  of  appointment  of  the 
heads  of  departments  and  the  power  of  their  re- 
moval at  discretion  within  thirty  days  of  the 
beginning  of  his  term  of  office.  The  charter  was  to 
go  into  effect  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1,SS2.     The 
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reformers  in  Brooklyn  saw  I 

tonce  of  securing  a  mayor  who  would  worthily  use 

these  unprecedented  powers. 

In  the  autumn  of  1881  the  Republicans  nomi- 
nated for  mayor  Mr.  B.  F.  Tracy,  since  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  in  the  Harrison  administration. 
He  was  at  that  time  the  strongest  party  leader 
the  RepubUcans  had 
known,  a  man  of  recti- 
tude of  character  and 
great  ability,  but  dis- 
tinctly a  partisan.  On  a 
partisan  division  he  was 
sure  to  bo  beaten.  Mr. 
Ripley  Ropes,  a  conserv- 
ative Republican,  inde- 
pendent in  city  matters, 
was  supported  by  the 
Young  Republican  Chib- 

It  was  plain  that  a 
union  must  be  made  or 
the  defeat  of  the  Demo- 
cratic  candidate,  who 
was  supported  by  if  not 
identified  with  the  ring.  \ 
would  be  impossible. 
Mr.  Low  was  chairman 
of  a  delegation  appointed 


e  the 


'ithdra 


of    both    Messrs.    Tracy 
and  Ropes.     To  his  sur- 
prise and,  it  is  needless  \^    . 
to  say,  without  his  aid,  ~~"^~-    ^ 
his  own  nomination  be- 
came  the  condition  of 

this  withdrawal  and  the  solution  of  the  compli- 
cated problem.  He  finally  consented,  and  was 
elected  by  a  decided  though  not  great  majority. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  review  in  detail  Mr. 
Low's  administration  as  mayor.  I  shall  seek 
only  to  indicate  the  principles  by  which  he  was 
guided  and  the  way  in  which  his  personal  charac- 
ter impressed  his  administration.  He  was  a  very 
young  man  in  an  entirely  novel  position.  He  was 
thirty-two  years  old,  wholly  without  experience 
in  public  affairs  and  with  only  limited  familiarity 
with  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  them  for 
good  or  ill.  He  was  the  first  mayor  of  a  great 
American  city  to  take  upon  himself  the  unre- 
stricted choice  of  practically  the  entire  executive 
force  of  the  government.  Ho  was  the  candidate 
of  a  minority  party  and  had  been  elected  only  by 
the  aid  of  voters  opposed  in  national  politics  to 
himself.  His  direct  responsibility  was  great,  and 
he  felt  indirect  responsibility  for  the  permanence 
of  the  system  he  represented  as  well  as  for  its 
immediate  success. 

Responsibility    has    no   terrors   for  Mr.  Low. 


He  is  quite  ready  to  meet  it  if  he  has  the 
power  fairly  to  discharge  it.  His  first  act  as 
mayor  proved  this.  He  asked  of  ever}'  man 
whom  he  appointed  to  office  a  promise  to  resign 
if  requested  by  the  mavor.  It  was  a  very  bold 
thing  to  do.  It  was  without  authority  iii  law. 
Probably  had  the  question  been  raised  it  would 
have  been  decided  to  be 
contrary  to  law.  The 
power  to  appoint  under 
certain  definite  condi- 
tions does  not  embrace 
and  proltably  excludes 
the  power  to  impose 
\  quit«  other  conditions 
\  upon  the  appointee. 
\  Ilowever  this  may  be,  it 
■  \  is  plain  that  this  act  con- 
\  cenlrated  in  the  mavor  a 
responsibility  that  a 
weak  man  would  have 
shunned.  It  was  a  strik- 
ing demonstration  of  Mr. 
/  Low's  devotion  to  the 
;  principle  of  city  govern- 
I  ment  which  the  charter 
incompletely  embodied, 
/  and   of    the    unflinching 

resolution  with  which  he 
assumed  what  he  decided 
to  be  his  duly  in  its  full 


The  two  characteris- 
tics  of  Mr.  Low's  admin- 
istration, I  think,  were, 
first,  the  standard  he  established  and  maintained; 
second,  his  intimate  reliance  on  public  opinion. 

I  should  hardly  say  that  his  work  showed  ex- 
traordinary administrative  ability.  The  men  to 
whom  he  gave  in  charge  the  various  departments 
of  the  city  affairs  were  none  of  them  of  conspicu- 
ous strength  and  did  not  leave  behind  them,  nor 
did  their  chief,  any  great  work  of  improvement 
or  any  comprehensive  or  novel  system  of  admin- 
istration. In  these  respects  the  later  administra- 
tion of  Mayor  Schieren,  for  example,  was  dis- 
tinctly superior.  But  the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Low 
made  that  of  Mr.  Schieren  possible.  It  did  so 
chiefly  by  sotting  up  plainly  Ijefore  the  people  a 
general  and  continuous  example  of  honest,  open, 
unselfish  administration.  Especially  all  concerned 
worked  together.  Every  one,  in  and  out  of 
office,  was  made  to  feel  that  there  was  absolutely 
only  one  aim  to  lie  pursued — the  common  good, 
and  nothing  would  hn  undertaken  or  considered 
save  in  broad  daylight.  Mr,  Low  established 
what  was  known  as  his  cabinet.  He  had  regular 
meetings  with  the  heads  of  all  the  departments. 
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in  which  the  general  affairs  of  each  were  dis- 
cussed, and  he  gave  constant  hearings,  within 
reasonable  limits,  on  all  questions  ta  wliich  any 
considerable  interest  was  involved.  No  man 
could  claim  that  he  possessed  any  secret  influ- 
ence with  the  mayor  or  that  he  could  secure  favor 
for  any  measure  or  policy  that  could  not  publicly 
be  explained  and  justified.  Mr.  Low  was  decid- 
edly the  mayor.  He  shirked  the  determination 
of  no  question  that  it  fell  to  him  to  determine. 
But  equally  he  shirked  no  fair  inquiry  ae  to  his 
reasons  and  permitted  no  one  concerned  to  be 
less  frank  or  less  distinctly  responsible  than  he 
was.  There  was  no  power  behind  the  mayor's 
chair,  and  the  occupant  of  the  chair  was  always 
the  independent  but  responsible  agent  of  the  city 
in  the  management  of  the  common  business. 

In  no  branch  of  his  work  did  this  high  stand- 
ard of  public  action  show  more  clearly  than  in 
the  administration  of  the  civil  service,  and  in 
this  it  showed  with  especial  distinctness  because 
he  intrusted  it  to  a  board  who  were  more  radical 
in  their  views  than  he  at  first  was,  and  after 
thrashing  out  the  matter,  as  his  custoto  was,  he 
followed  the  course  they  proposed.  The  result  in 
practice  was  the  substantial  aljolition  of  patronage. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Brooklyn  and 
more  completely  than  in  any  otlier  great  city, 
public  places,  great  and  small,  ceased  to  be  re- 
wards or  incentives  for  party  service  or  personal 
support,  and  became  trusts,  precisely  as  places 
are  and  nmst  be  in  private  business.  It  is  not 
easy  to  put  too  high  a  value  on  this  then  un- 
precedented change.  Its  greatest  value  lay,  not 
in  the  single  unrelated  fact  that  the  city  got 
good  ser\'ice.  That  might  have  come  from 
a  partisan  mayor  of  exceptional  strength  and  sa- 
gacity. It  lay  in  the  establishment  of  a  system, 
in  the  painstaking,  intelligent  application  of  a 
g;eneral  ]>rinciple  with  a  view  to  its  permanent 
maintenance.  It  was  a  part  of  the  setting  up  of 
a  standard  which  might  be  departed  from,  but 
which  could  never  again  be  ignored. 


The  second  characteristic  of  Mr.  Low's  ad- 
ministration was,  as  I  have  said,  his  intimate 
reliance  on  public  opinion.  I  have  already  in- 
dicated examples  of  this.  It  was  shown  par- 
ticularly in  his  relations  with  the  legislature. 
That  body  had  been  for  years  the  fountain  of  a 
ceaseless  stream  of  measures  usually  with  some 
private  and  selfish  purpose,  affecting  the  business 
or  the  interests  of  th(  citv  Naturalh  Tkhenthecity 
passed  under  tlie  management  of  a  mayor  hope- 
lessly opposed  to  pruate  a,nd  lelfish  purposes  in 
public  matters,  the  legislature  became  the  resort 
of  all  the  schemers  wlio  could  command  "influ- 
ence "  there.  Tlius  a  cotifiderable  part  of  the 
mayor's  work  when  the  Itgislature  was  in  ses- 
sion was  at  the  state  capital,  where  he  opposed 
the  schemers  with  the  one  simj  le  invincible 
weapon  of  public  discussion  He  did  not  oppose 
"influence"  with  influfnce  He  compelled 
those  proposing  pubhc  action  to  defend  their 
propositions  before  the  public.  And  so  sure  was 
the  response  of  the  public  and  so  fair  and  judi- 
cious his  appeals    that,  though   for  most  of  the 
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time  the  legislature  was  opposed  to  him  in  poli- 
tics, not  one  measure  that  he  challenged  became 

I  recall  one  not  very  important  job  which, 
having  been  defeated  twice,  was  offered  a  third 
time.  Mr.  Low  sent  word  to  the  author  that  if 
it  was  pressed  he  should  feel  it  a  duty  and  a 
privilege  to  go  on  the  stump  in  the  author's  dis- 
trict in  the  next  canvass  and  explain  why  he 
should  not  be  elected.  The  job  was  not  again 
heard  from.  There  is  a  plain  lesson  here  in  the 
principle  of  sound  independent  municipal  gov- 
ernment. There  can,  in  cold  fact,  be  no  such 
thing  as  complete  "  home  rule  for  cities."  The 
government  of  a  city  is  the  creation,  if  not  the 
creature,  of  the  state,  and  the  latter  must  retain 
the  power  to  intervene  and  even  to  interfere  and 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  former.  The  only 
safety  of  the  city  lies  in  public  opinion  informed, 
aroused  and  guided  by  agents  who  are  at  once 
vigilant,  determined  and  faithful.  This  is  the 
function  that  Mr.  Low  during  four  years  of  great 
difficulty  performed  so  effectually  that  his  example 
maybe  said  to  have  made  "home  rule"  possible. 

lilr.  Low  married,  December  9,  1880,  Miss 
Annie  Wroe  ScoUay  Curtis,  daughter  of  Justice 
Benjamin  Robbins  Curtis  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
second  term  as  mayor,  in  1886,  he  spent  a  num- 
ber of  months  in  European  travel,  and  on  his  re- 
turn again  actively  engaged  in  business  until  the 
firm  was  dissolved  in  1888.  Hia  interest  in 
public  affairs  continued,  but  he  was  unable  to 
follow  the  course  pursued  by  bis  party  either  in 
state  or  in  national  affairs.  In  the  latter  he  was 
particularly  estranged  by  the  reactionary  Repub- 
lican policy  as  to  protection  as  well  as  by  the 
evidence  of  the  insidious  corruption  which  that 
policy  entailed.  My  impression  is  that  his  con- 
fident and  proud  Americanism  revolted  at  the 
notion  of  the  industries  of  a  great  nation  crying 
for  more  swaddling- cloths  in  the  second  century 
of  its  splendid  growth,  and  that  he  desired  for 
his  country  a  chance  to  show  what  it  cotdd  do  in 
the  open  markets  of  the  world  as  well  as  in  its 
own.  He  was  too  good  a  business  man  not  to 
see  that  the  policy  of  free  materials  of  manu- 
facture which  Mr.  Cleveland  proclaimed  was  in- 
finitely more  fruitful  "  protection  "  than  the  tax- 
ation of  competition.  Ho  sustained  the  candidacy 
of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1888  none  the  leas  willingly 
because,  however  imperfectly  at  that  time,  that 
statesman  also  represented  the  standard  of  public 
office  as  a  public  trust  which  he  had  himself  done 
so  muchtoeatablish.  Necessarily  Mr.  Low,  who 
had  not  been  a  partisan  Republican,  did  not  and 
could  not  become  a  partisan  Democrat.  He  re- 
mained, what  in  spirit  he  had  always  been,  an 


independent  citizen,  regarding  parties  as  useful 
instrumentalities  for  the  organized  support  and 
promotion  of  the  common  aims  which  the  con- 
science of  their  members  approve. 

In  the  year  following  Mr.  Low's  retirement 
from  active  business  there  came  to  him  a  call, 
which,  if  it  could  not  withdraw  him  from  partici- 
pation in  public  affairs,  directed  his  energies  and 
absorbed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  a  field 
curiously  unlike  those  in  which  he  had  previously 
worked.  On  October  7,  188'J,  he  was,  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  his  fellow- trustees,  tendered 
the  presidency  of  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  Mr.  I>ow  was  not  quite  forty  yeara 
of  age  when  he  accepted  the  office.  Barely 
twenty  years  had  passed  between  the  time  when 
he  received  his  graduate's  degree  and  the  notable  | 

installation  when  the  venerable  Hamilton  Fish  ' 

placed  in  hia  handa  the  keys  of  the  college  "in 
testimony  of  the  high   charge  and  responsibility  ] 

placed  in  yon  as  president,  and  of  your  duty  to 
guard  and  protect  the  property  and  the  interests 
of  the  college  and  to  maintain  order  and  disci- 
pline within  its  precincts." 

A  "high  charge  and  responsibility  "  indeed  it 
was  that  he  took  upon  himself;    but  in  the  vast  , 

company  that  packed  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  tliat  night,  or  even  in  the  tlirong  of  dia- 
tinguiahed  and  able  alumni  of  Columbia  immedi-  i 

ately  about  him,  I  doubt  if  there  was  one  who 
measured  its  extent  with  such  scope  of  imagina- 
tion as  the  young  president.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  most  hopeful  among  them  niight  have 
been  a  little  dismayed  could  they  have  seen  the 
vision  of  the  future  that  lay  firm  and  clear  in  hia 
alert  yet  tranquil  mind. 

The  experience  of  the  twenty  yeara  between 
the  diploma  of  the  graduate  and  the  commission 
of  the  president  had  not  been  what  would  by 
most  be  taken  as  the  best  training  for  the  new 
work.  More  than  half  of  these  years  had  been 
spent  in  mastering  and  administering  the  great 
of    his    father's  house,  in  which   hia 
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career   seemed   to   lie.      Four    years    had    been 
given  to  the  mayoralty  of  Brooklyn.      And  there 
had   been   only  a    brief   four   yeare,   in    which, 
freed  from   immediate   rpsponsibi lilies,    happily 
established  in  his  home  life,  Mr.  Low,  by  travel 
and  study  and  reflection,  could  deliberately  set 
his    course.     During   that    time,    nothing   could 
have  been   farther  from   his  thoughts  than  the 
career  that  was  opened  before  him.     Whatever 
equipment,  therefore,   he  brought  to  it,  was.  al- 
most   wholly   gained    without    reference    to    it. 
Certainly    he    was   not 
without    keen   and    effi- 
cient sympathy  with  the 
intellectual  life,  nor  with- 
out a  definite  and  strong 
appreciation  of  the  part 
higher    education    iimst 
play    in    that     complex 
social  development  which 
had  more  and  more  en- 
gaged his    interest    and 
his    energies.       But    he 
was  not  a  bookish  man. 
He  was  not,  in  any  spe- 
cific  sense,    a    scholarly 
man.     He    was    not 
strongly  attracted  by  the    , ' 
niceties   of    culture    nor 
deeply  versed    in  any 
branch  of  the  knowledge      '.  - .  v. 
that  comes  from  the  study 
of    letters.       There   was 
no  part  of  the  field  which       _ 

.,      '^         ,,  J      .  SBTH   LOW    AT   ^BUUT  Tlil 

the    college   covered    m  pkesidbnt  o 

which    he    was    or    had 

aimed  to  become  an  authority.  He  was  by  taste 
a  reader  and  by  habit  a  student  within  the  range 
his  varied  activities  had  permitted,  but  he  was  a 
student  of  men  rather  than  of  books.  With  him 
theories  took  the  form  of  plans.  With  rare  in- 
tegrity and  simplicity  of  purpose  and  a  very  firm 
hold  OD  certain  principles  he  instinctively  and  ha- 
bitually applied  to  his  conceptions  the  touchstone 
of  action.  Where  the  professional  student  would 
ask:  "  What  are  the  logical  steps  in  the  de- 
velopment of  my  theory  ?  "  he  asked  :  ' '  What 
will  be  the  practical  results  of  my  plan  in  opera- 
tion ? "  And  in  answering  that  question  he 
kept  steadily  in  mind  the  inevitable  percentage 
of  possible  error  in  tlio  premises  and  the  per- 
centage of  certain  interference  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  plan  from  tlio  conflicting  views,  in- 
terests and  prejudices  of  the  human  instnimeiits 
through  whom  it  must  l)e  worked. 

To  such  a  man  the  administration  of  a  mere 
college  could  have  no  great  attraction.  Columbia 
was  still  in  name  a  college,  and  though  it  had 


planted  about  it  several  associated  institutions — 
the  Law  School,  the  School  of  Mines,  the  School 
of  Medicine,  the  School  of    Political  Science — 
which  gave  it  some  of  the  form  of  a  university,  the 
tie  between  them  was  loose,  and  there  was  little  of 
the  co-operation  in  a  common  aim  that  gives  to 
each  the  aid  of  all  and  to  the  whole  the  strength 
of  each,  and  makes  possible  a  vital  and  growing 
university.      When  the  professors  assembled  at 
the  call  of  the  new  president,  one  of  them  re- 
ported that  it  was  the  first  occasion  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century  that   they 
had  all  met,  and  among 
them  were  men  of  high 
reputation  who  had  been 
for  years  connected  with 
the  college  and  who  then 
spoke  to  each  other  for 
the   first  time.     The 
School  of  Medicine  was 
operated  under  a  separate 
charter,  and  its  connec- 
tion with  Columbia  was 
nominal.      And  each  of 
the    other    schools    was 
\       practically  an  independ- 
Jl     ent  institution, 
y  But  if  there  was  only 

the  faint  form  of  a  uni- 
versity and  little  of  its 
substance,  there  was  in 
Columbia  the  potentiality 
of  a  university,  and  of  a 

„„,        gt..t  one.      Mr.    I^, 

knew  intimately  the 
exact  situation,  for  he 
hetd  been  for.a  number  of  years  a  faithful  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  He  knew  not  only  what 
had  been  done  and  what  had  not  been  done,  but 
he  believed  that  he  knew  what  it  was  possible  to 
do.  The  aim  that  evolved  itself  from  that  delib- 
erate and  thorough  study  of  the  subject  which  it 
is  his  habit  to  give  to  any  serious  matter  was  a 
very  high  one.  The  routt,  bv  which  he  planned 
to  reach  it  must  cover  much  ground,  encounter 
obstacles,  and  possibly  be  siibject  to  seri(>u8  d( 
tours.  But  the  starting  point  and  the  goal  were 
clear.  He  meant  to  set  out  from  theiollegein 
the  city  and  to  reach  the  city  um\ersity  with  all 
the  possibilities  that  the  w<a!th,  the  vigor,  (he 
varied  and  intense  mental  and  moral  life  of  the 
great  city  could  give  to  a  uuner«itv  intimately 
associated  with  the  city  and  represi  nting  it 

It  was  a  mark  of  Mr  I  nw  s  fidelity  to  facts 
that  he  recogni/ed  lliat  he  had  much  to  learn 
lie  spoke  the  siimiile  truth  when  be  said,  m  his 
address  to  the  fsu'ultiis  '  I  appniiate  tlior 
oughly  the  inigHX-tanco  of  the  qut  stions  that  are 
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awaiting  the  new  order  of  things  for  determina- 
tion. To  these  questions  I  can  bring  no  better 
equipment  than  an  open  mind."  Unquestion- 
ably it  was  the  sincerity  of  tliis  stateiiiciit  that 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  secure  at  once,  and 
steadily  to  increase,  the  cordial  and  efficient  co- 
operation of  tbo  body  of  able  men  wlioin  he 
found  in  tbe  coUi'ge  and  whose  nuinliers  have 
since  Ijeen  so  richly  increased.  Mr.  Low  woiild 
be  the  first  to  rei.-ognize  the  gi"eat,  the  indis- 
pensable service  rendered  by  thesi.'. 

The  opening  words  of  liis  iiiaiigiiral  address 
gave  the  keynote  to  the  whole  of  his  work  :  "  In 
this  majestic  and  historic  city  we  are  met  to- 
gether at  tile  call  of  Columbia  ^ioUcge. "  No 
citizen  of  New  York  has  lM*n  more  strongly  in- 
spired by  what  the  great  city  has  lifien  ami  is  by 
tlie  majesty  of  the  developnient  that  awaits  it. 
His  distinct  purpose  at  Columbia  was  to  make 
the  utmost  use  of  every  link  between  it  and  tbe 
city  that  liad  ticen  forged  in  the  [mst,  and  so  to 
organize  its  resources  and  extend  its  activity  that 
it  would  not  only  share  but  lead  in  the  unfolding 
of.  the  splendid  future. 

"  Consider  for  a  moment,"  he  said,  "  the  sig- 
nificance to  the  college  of  the  great  city  about  it. 
First  of  all,  it  means  for  every  one  of  ns  that 
there  is  no  sucb  thing  as  the  world  of  letters 
apart  from  the  world  of  men.      There  are  such 


things,  undoubtedly,  as 
most  unworldly  scholars, 
men  oftentimes  '  of  whom 
the  world  is  not  worthy,' 
but  such  scholars  are  never 
made  except  out  of  men  who 
see  humanity,  as  in  a  vision, 
ever  beckoning  to  them 
from  behind  their  books. 
The  scholar  without  this 
vision  ia  a  pedant.  He 
mistakes  learning  for  an  end 
in  itself,  instead  of  seeing 
that  it  is  only  a  weapon  in 
a  wise  man's  hands.  The 
city  surrounds  us  all  with 
a  large  and  bracing  atmos- 
pile  re.  Something  of  the 
breadth  of  view  and  feeling 
which  travel  gives,  the  cos- 
mopolitan city  may  bestow 
upon  those  who  study  in  it. 
Beware,  yoimg  men,  lest  by 
its  size  and  wealth  and 
power  it  make  you  supercil- 
ious. Rather,  by  the  spec- 
tacle which  it  displays  of 
the  variety  of  peoples  and 
their  varied  gifts,  let  it 
your  sympathies  and  lofty  in 
It  may  become  to  you,  if  you 
will  not  hinder  it,  a  liberal  education  in  itself.  I 
can  think  of  no  finer  supplement  to  the  liberal 
culture  which  the  college  aims  to  bestow  than 
that  which  may  come  from  mingling  in  a  fearless 
fellowship  with  the  many  kinds  of  men  to  be  met 
with  in  New  York.  The  simple  conditions  on 
the  student's  part  are  a  recognition  of  inherent 
worth,  wherever  it  may  be  found,  and  an  open 
mind.  The  ends  of  the  earth,  then,  will  bring 
to  you  their  contribution,  and  you  shall  come  to 
see  that  this  great  city  is  full  of  inspiration  to  a 
man  who  would  he  noble.  Think  what  it  may  do 
for  the  different  types  of  men  who  ought  to  be 
ftiund  at  all  times  within  the  college  walls.  Here 
is  yotir  man  aiming  to  open  his  nature  on  every 
side  into  tlie  broadest  iMissible  touch  with  his 
fellows.  The  study  of  the  classics  may  do 
much  for  stich  a  man.  They  give  him 
the  companionsliip  of  the  great  minds  of 
ancient  times,  and  help  him  to  realize  that  it  al. 
ways  has  been  a  glorious  thing  to  be  a  man. 
They  help  bim  to  see  with  a  just  perspective  the 
claims  of  the  present,  and  they  illumine  with  a 
fascinating  light  the  literature  of  all  the  times  be- 
tween and  of  our  own  day.  But  the  real  world 
is  not  to  be  found  in  lx)oks.  That  is  peopled  by 
men  and  women  of  living  flesh  and  blood,  and 


make  you  large  i 
your  aspiratio 
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the  ^reat  city  can  supply  the  human  quality  which 
the  broad-minded  man  irniat  not  suffer  himself  to 
lack.  There  is  a  variety  to  life  in  this  city,  a  vi- 
tality aix)ut  it,  and,  withal,  a  sense  of  power, 
which,  to  my  thought,  are  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  student  whose  desire  it  is  to  become  a 
well-rounded  man.  For  the  young  man  who  is 
seeking  a  professional  or  technical  training  I 
need  not  stop  to  point  out  the  advantages  the 
city  offers.  All  men  recognize  them.  There  is 
but  one  New  York  on  all  this  continent,  and,  for 
the  purposes  of  technical  and  profrasional  train- 
ing, her  location  in  New  York  supplements  the 
work  of  Columbia  with  advantages  not  elsewhere 
to  be  had.  So,  also,  I  believe  the  great  city  will 
lend  itself  readily  to  the  encouragement  of  pro- 
found research.  As  there  is  no  solitude  like  that 
of  a  crowd,  so  there  is  no  inspiration  like  it." 

Barely  seven  years  have  passed  since  these 
glowing  yet  well-considered  words  were  spoken. 
The  work  they  outlined  has  made  amazing  prog- 
ress. "I  have  urged  the  trustees,"  said  Mr. 
Low  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1895,  "  to  put  their 
own  resources  into  education,  in  the  confidence 
that  when  Columbia  was  seen  to  be  of  increasing 
service  to  the  city  the  generous  people  of  New 
York  would  see  to  it  that  we  should  not  go  with- 
out buildings."  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  the 
scope  of  the  university  has  been  greatly  extended 
and  each  branch  has  been  greatly  strengthened. 
The  Law  School  has  been  reorganized  and  its  re- 
quirements more  than  trebled.  The  School  of 
Medicine,  giving  up  its  separate  charter,  is  incor- 
porated with  the  university.  To  the  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science,  formerly  the  School  of  Mines,  has 
been  added  a  faculty  of  pure  science,  with  fellow- 
shipe  for  original  research.      The  department  of 


political  and  social  study  has  been  particularly 
widened  and  reenforced.  On  the  whole,  the 
corps  of  instruction  has  been  doubled  and  now 
numbers  nearly  three  hundred  members.  The 
Teachers'  College  has  been  associated  with  the 
university.  Relations  have  been  established  with 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Arts  and  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History  by  which  uni- 
versity lectures  are  there  given,  and  these  price- 
less collections  are  available  for  constant  use  by 
the  university  faculty  and  students.  Advan- 
tageous arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (Episcopal),  and  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary,  by  which  the  students  of 
these  and  of  the  university  can  use  the  libraries 
of  all  and  can,  so  far  as  possible,  attend  the  lec- 
tures of  each.  A  link  between  the  university 
and  the  city  is  maintained  by  free  lectures  at  the 
Cooper  Institute  by  university  lecturers,  and  the 
services  of  the  university  faculty  are  available  for 
work  connected  with  the  city  government,  as  in 
the  analysis  and  treatment  of  the  statistics  of  the 
police  census  of  the  unemployed  by  Professor 
Mayo- Smith. 

The  "increasing  service  to  the  city"  by  the 
university  has  indeed  been  recognized  by  "the 
generous  people  of  New  York. "  Over  $6, 000, - 
000  have,  in  one  way  or  another,  been  contrib- 
uted to  the  university,  A  noble  site,  covering 
two  city  squares  and  costing  $'2,000,000,  has 
been  provided  on  Morningside  Heights,  and 
buildings  worthy  of  the  university  and  of  the  city 
are  so  far  advanced  that  they  will  be  occupied  this 
autumn.  Of  these  the  stately  and  spacious  library 
building  is  a  memorial  to  the  father  of  President 
Low,  who  has  given  $1,000,000  for  its  erection. 
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The  significance  of  all  this  for  the  future  of 
New  York  is  evident  enough.  Tho  university 
must  be,  as  Mr.  Hewitt  said  at  the  dedication, 
May  2,  1896,  '<the  centre  from  which  will  flow 
the  conservative  and  recuperative  principles  of 
social  progress."  That  was  the  ideal  in  the  mind 
of  the  president  when  he  accepted  his  task. 

He  may  be  called  to  relinquish  this  task  and 
assume  one  even  more  difficult.  It  has  long 
been  plain  that  he  would  be  the  choice  of  a 
large  body  of  his  fellow -citizens  as  the  first 
Mayor  of  Greater  New  York,  for  which  he  has 
strenuously  labored.  The  Citizens*  Union — an 
organization  of  leading  men,  irrespective  of 
party,  for  the  attainment  of  the  best  possible 
municipal  government — would  gladly  take  him 
as  its  candidate  if  the  condition  he  imposes  can 
be  met.  This  condition,  briefly,  is  that  his 
candidacy  shall  be  shown  to  be  a  *' unifying 
force"  to  the  friends  of  good  government.  I 
shall  not  go  into  the  somewhat  confused  situa- 
tion to  which  this  condition  relates.  My  own 
conviction  is  clear  that  in  imposing  it  Mr.  Low 
sincerely  seeks  the  best  possible  result  for  the 
city,  whatever  may  be  his  own  part  in  it.  Nothing 
could  be  more  characteristic  than  the  closing 
words  of  his  letter  : 

*  <  I  ought  to  add  that  whenever  nominated  or 
however  nominated,  if  nominated  at  all,  I  must 
be  as  free  to  serve  New  York,  according  to  my 
judgment,  if  I  should  be  elected  mayor,  as  I 
was  free,  when  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  to  serve  that 
city.  I  should  be  unwilling  to  accept  any  nomi- 
nation if  there  were  attached  to  it  any  obligation, 
expressed  or  implied,  in  case  of  election,  other 
than  the  obligation  of  the  official  oath  as  mayor 
to  make  the  interests  of  the  city  the  paramount 
concern  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty. " 

He  has  been  from  the  first  a  profound  believer 
in  consolidation.  He  has,  as  most  observers 
have,  seen  that  it  was  inevitable.  He  has,  as 
many  have  not,  believed  that  it  was  highly  desir- 
able and  that  its  advantages  would  far  outweigh 
any  disadvantages  flowing  from  it.  It  is  in  the 
light  of  this  conviction  that  his  course  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  which  framed  the  charter 
of  Greater  New  York  must  be  judged.  He  can- 
not be  ignorant  of  the  use  which  the  politicians 
expect  to  make  of  the  powers  conferred  by  that 
charter,  nor  can  he  fail  to  condemn  such  use. 
But  he  believes  that  by  the  charter  consolidation 
was  got  on  the  best  terms  possible,  and  that  the 
terms  were  such  that  it  is  feasible  for  the  people 
of  Greater  New  York  to  provide  for  tliemselves, 
if  they  will,  a  sound  and  efficient  administration 
of  their  affairs.  The  main  objection  made  to  tho 
charter,  as  he  finally  accepted  it,  is  that  it  does 
not  secure  sufficiently  definite  control  by  the  city 


of  city  affairs;  that  it  does  not  sufficiently  secure 
home  rule.  Mr.  Low  did  not  ignore  that  point 
He  is  as  convinced  of  the  value  and  need  of  home 
rule  as  any  one  can  be.  Though  the  provision 
for  it  in  the  charter  is  not  perhaps  what  he  would 
himself  have  made  it,  he  regards  it  as  adequate. 
In  the  municipal  assembly  is  provided  a  means 
for  conferring  on  the  acts  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment the  legislative  sanction  which  they  must 
have.  With  the  means  for  getting  it  so  pro- 
vided the  excuse  for  going  to  Albany  for  it  is  re- 
moved. It  remains  true,  of  course,  that  the  Al- 
bany legislature  can  still  interfere.  There  is  no 
way  of  preventing  that  without  a  division  of  the 
state,  but  if  the  people  of  New  York  choose  to 
do  so,  Mr.  Low  believes  that  they  can,  through 
the  assembly  and  the  executive  created  by  the 
charter,  manage  their  own  business  and  utterly 
prevent  any  undue  interference  by  the  state. 
This  executive  is  very  strong.  The  mayor  has  a 
long  term  and  extensive  powers,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  present  board  of  estimate  and  ap- 
portionment is  preserved  and  expanded.  What 
may  be  called  the  general  executive — the  mayor 
and  the  heads  of  departments — has,  as  Mr.  Low 
thinks,  an  effective  control  of  expenditure  and  of 
its  objects,  since  it  has  the  initiative  for  all  ap- 
propriations as  well  as  the  direction  and  disposi- 
tion of  them. 

In  this,  the  latest  of  his  many  labors  in  public 
affairs,  the  opposition  he  encounters  and  the 
criticism  he  excites  are  the  inevitable  accompani- 
ment of  such  activity  as  his.  The  words  I  lately 
heard  from  one  of  his  most  pronounced  oppo- 
nents must  be  taken  as  the  judgment  of  the  pub- 
lic:   **  He  is  an  absolutely  honest  man." 

There  is  one  curious  feature  of  Mr.  Low's 
position  in  the  community  where  he  has  borne  so 
conspicuous  a  part.  I  have  never  heard  him 
spoken  of  as  a  rich  man.  Of  course,  his  in- 
herited and  acquired  wealth  must  be  considerable. 
A  man  who  gives  even  one  gift  of  a  million  dol- 
lars to  a  public  object  must  have  property  that 
the  great  mass  of  his  fellow -citizens  cannot  help 
regarding  as  large.  But  the  fact  is  obscured  by' 
the  character,  the  spirit,  the  aim  of  the  man,  in. 
truth,  by  the  man  himself.  In  a  time  when 
great  wealth  excites  so  much  comment,  when  the^ 
ignorant  envy  its  owners  and  some  of  the  edu- 
cated are  devising  schemes  to  check  its  accumu- 
lation and  even  to  divide  it,  it  is  no  small  service 
to  the  public  that  an  example  should  be  set  of 
wealth  utterly  forgotten  in  the  personality  of  its. 
possessor.  To  Mr.  Low  his  money  has  been 
literally  what  people  lightly  call  it — ample  means. 
The  ends  for  which  he  has  employed  it  are  both 
an  honor  to  him  and,  in  a  wide  and  varied  sense, 
a  beneficence  to  the  community. 


'HOMEWOOD'-A  MODEL  SUBURBAN 

SETTLEMENT. 

BY    DR      E.    R.    L.    GOULD. 
(President  City  and  Suborbaa  Homea  Companj.) 


THE  history  of  housing  reform  on  ita  con- 
structive side  goes  back  to  1835.  An  en- 
lightened Alsatian,  deploring  tho  crowded  con- 
dition of  his  city,  rightly  concluded  that  the 
safest  method  to  combat  the  moral  and  social 
evils  resulting  from  this  congestion  was  to  indi- 
vidualize the  home.  Doubtless  there  were  people 
in  those  days,  as  there  are  now,  who  vohinteered 
the  information  that  any  scheme  for  the  provision 
of  individual  homes  in  or  near  large  and  populous 
centres,  would  he  fruitless,  alleging  that  working 
people  prefer  to  crowd  together  and  will  remain 
in  squalor  and  corruption,  rather  than  leave  old 
associations  or  reside  far  from  their  work.  But 
M.  Koechlin  thought  otherwise.  He  believed  a 
workingman  could  recognize  and  appreciate  a 
good  thing  as  quickly  as  anybody  else.  He 
doubtless  felt,  as  do  others  who  are  familiar  with 
the  situation  to-day,  that  men  who  will  work 
hard  and  long  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  their 
families  are  not  bad  men.  Are  such  men  any  less 
likely  to  be  solicitous  for  the  moral  and  physical 
than  for  the  economic  welfare  of  wives  and  chil- 
dren? 

Xew  York  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in 
the  housing  of  its  wage-earning  population.  It 
has  large  districts  which  are  more  densely  popu- 
lated to  the  acre  than   any  other  spots  in  the 

•All  the  IllnBtraUonB  In  this  article  are  from  drawln(t«  and 
plans  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Percy  UHlfln.  tor  this  magazine. 
Uil  are  copyiiKhted. 


civilized  world.  It  is  behind  in  the  matter  of 
rapid  and  convenient  transit,  while  the  shape  of 
the  island,  promoting  movement  along  longitu- 
dinal lines,  makes  it  difficult  to  get  to  factory  or 
workshop  without  considerable  expenditure  of 
time. 

No  exordium  is  necessary  to  convince  intelli- 
gent people  of  the  advantage  of  the  individual 
home.  Model  tenements  are  good  things,  hut 
they  are  not  the  acme  of  achievement  in  housing 
reform.  They  are  an  intermediate  stage,  so  to 
speak,  between  the  promiscuous  and  common  life 
of  the  ordinary  tenement  and  the  dignified,  well- 
ordered  life  of  the  detached  home. 

The  up-building  of  suburban  proprietorship 
entered  from  the  very  beginning  into  the  plans 
of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company.  The 
name  chosen  indicates  this.  Relatively  much 
more  advance  has  been  made  in  t«nenient  reform 
in  New  York  than  in  creating  small  homes.  But 
there  is  now  a  large  field  for  operations  and 
improved  transit  is  yearly  extending  the  limits. 
The  announcement  of  the  company's  plans  several 
months  ago  awakened  a  good  deal  of  interest. 
"Without  any  attempt  at  adverti.'iing  whatever, 
except  the  holding  of  a  meeting  in  ilny,  1896,  in 
order  to  explain  this  and  other  projects,  upward 
of  800  persons  have  entered  their  names  on  the 
company's  books,  and  a  great  majorily  of  Jliem 
are  bona  fide  applicants.  Here  is  the  answer  to 
those    misinformed,  though    prr.bably   otherwise 
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well-intentioned  people  who  insist  that  wage- 
earners  are  not  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a 
eound  scheme  when  it  is  offered. 

Tlie  choice  as  well  as  t!ie  convenience  of  appli- 
cants made  necessary  tue  selection  of  two  locations, 
the  one  on  Long  Island,  the  other  in  upper  New 
York.    So  far,  but  one  of  these  has  been  procured, 
though    the    next 
expenditure  of  the 
company  is  almost 
certain  to  bo  for  a 
suburban    aite   be- 
yond the  Harlem. 

"Homewood"  is 
a  tract  of  530  lota 
situated  in  the  old 
town  of  New 
Utrecht  and  lying 
between  Ovington 
avenue  and  Sev-  - 
«nty-fourlh  street, 

and     fronting     on  a  cokher  hodsi 

both  sides  of  Sev.  (SeeiilambtUnc- 

enteenth      avenue. 

Bensonhurst  and  Bath  Beach,  with  churches  and 
Bchools,  are  near  by,  as  are  also  Blythebourne 
and  "West  Brooklyn  on  the  other  side.  Fifteen 
minutes'  walk  brings  one  to  the  seaahore.  The 
land  is  level,  but  not  low,  for  it  lies  many  feet 
above  the  water  level.  Gravel  and  sandy  sub- 
eoil  insure  dry  cellars,   while  the  top  soil  has 


stood  so  many  years  of  generous  fertilization  that 
it  readily  responds  to  horticultural  manipulation. 
Topographically  considered,  ' '  Homewood "  is 
almost  an  ideal  location;  geographically,  it  is 
within  a  six-mile  limit  of  the  New  York  city 
hall  and  is  conveniently  reached  from  that  point 
within  an  hour.     The  West  End  division  of  the 
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ning  directly  to  the 
Thirty-ninth  Street 
ferry  and  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge, 
and  transferring  to 
the  Broadway 
(Brooklyn)  ferries 
for  Roosevelt  and 
Twenty-  third 
streets,  New  York. 
touches  one  end  of 
the  property.  The 
Brooklyn  City  trol- 
ley lines  are  four 
blocks  away,  while 
there  are  rumors  of 
impending  developments  in  the  transit  line  which 
will  give  added  facilities  of  access.  The  fare  to 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  or  any  of  the  ferries  is 
five  cents. 

The  survey  and  engineering  development  of 
"Homewood"  has  been  confided  to  Mr.  Edwin 
C.  Swezey,  C.E.     Macadamized  streets,  granite 
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block   gutters,    bluestone   curbs,   well -laid   side- 
walks, lines  of  shade  trees,  terraced  sites  and  a 
perspective  of  fifteen  feet  of  lawn  in  front  of  the 
houses  on  each  side  of  the  various  streets  and  the 
avenue,  have  been  provided  for.      All  work  will 
be  done  under  the  supervision  and  inspection  of 
the   Department    of    City    Works,    so    that   the 
improvements  may  be  regarded  as  permanent  in 
character   and    freeing  the  property 
from  all  likelihood  of  future  assess- 
ments.     To  the  good  ofBces  of  Al- 
derman Keegan,  whose  courteous  co- 
operation ha^  been  helpful  and  grati- 
fying both  to  the  company  and  its 
clients,  are  due  the  passage  of  a  reso- 
lution by  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Al- 
dermen according  tliese  privileges. 

As  official  plans  for  sewering  this 
neighborhood  have  not  yet  been 
fully  matured,  the  company  cannot 
here  prepay  assessments,  but  it  ex- 
pects to  build  laterals  and  tempo  , 
rarily  to  utilize  Col.  Waring's  inven- 
tion for  the  purification  of  sewage 
by  forced  aeration  until  such  time  as 
the   large   main   is  available.       The 


company's  project  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  is 
far  in  advance  of  that  ordinary  suburban  con- 
venience, the  cesspool.  Gas  and  water  will  of 
course  be  laid  on. 

Flans  have  so  far  developed  that  bids  for 
grading,  paving,  laying  out  sidewalks,  sewer 
construction,  etc.,  will  have  been  invited  by  pub- 
lic advertisement  before  this  article  appears  in 
print.  "Work  will  be  carried  on  simultaneously 
with  the  construction  of  the  houses.  The  com- 
pany's policy  is  to  work  in  harmony  with  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  city  authorities.  Sub- 
urban development  ought  to  be  under  far  more 
rigid  oflBcial  control.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
cluding the  coat  of  these  improvements  in  the 
original  purchase  price  permite  the  purchaser  to 
know  just  what  he  has  to  pay.  .  He  is  not  har- 
rowed by  visions  of  anticipated  assessments,  that 
bugbear  of  the  suburban  property  owner.  In 
the  present  instance  everything  except  sewers 
can  be  paid  for  in  advance. 

The  building  of  the  first  hundred  homes  in 
"  Homewood  "  has  been  intrusted  to  the  Sturgis 
k  Hill  Company  on  satisfactory  terms.  It  is 
expected  that  equal  care  will  bo  bestowed  by  them 
upon  this  operation  as  upon  the  "city  homes" 
they  are  now  building  for  the  company. 

The  architect,  Mr.  Percy  Griffin,  has  given 
months  of  careful  and  special  study  to  the  prob- 
lem of  creating  a  suburb  where  the  houses,  while 
pleasing  architecturally,  shall  be  solidly  built 
with  first-class  material  and  appurtenances,  and 
yet  come  within  the  resources  of  wage-earners 
receiving  from  $800  to  #1,500  a  year.  All  this 
is  not  easy  to  do,  yet  it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Griffin 
is  well  on  the  road  to  success.  If  we  analyze 
the  reason  for  certain  suburban  sites  being  popu- 
lar, while  others  equally  well  situated  have  failed 
in  patronage,  we  find  that  landscape  and  house 
architecture  have  counted  for  a  great  deal.     The 
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rule  of  thumb  in  suburban  architecture  U  not  a 
safe  guide.     There  needs  to  be  a  variation  which 
cannot  come  from  tlie  use  of  ready-made  plans. 
An  architect  must  consider  the  general  prospective 
as  well  as  know  how  to  sketch  a  siglitly  individ- 
ual house.     The  company,  controlling  the 
neighborhood,  is  thus  able  to  look  out  for 
all  of  thoae  things  which  make  it  a  desira- 
ble place  of  residence.     There  are  natu- 
rally restrictions  against  nuisances,  manu- 
facturing, saloons,  tenement  houses,  etc. , 
but  aside  from  that,    when  the  most    is 
made  of  professional  archit«ctural  service, 
clients  are  pleased,  and  permanence  and 
stability  are  given  to  values.      The  com- 
pany thus  protects  itself  against  loss  in 
■case  of  any  of  the  property  coming  back 
on  its  hands.      The  commercial  value  of 
architecture  in   suburban  home  building 
is   understood  in  but  faint  degree.     As 
baa   already  been   said,    the   aim  of  the 
■company  is  to  build  substantially  and  yet  artis- 
tically and  cheaply. 

It  is  not  expected  that  a  house  built  entirely 
■of  wood  will  be  erected  within  the  limits  of 
■■Homewood."  Brick  or  cement  with  a  com- 
bination of  both  with  chestnut  beams,  or  brick 
first  story  with  shingle  upper  story  represent  the 
types  of  construction.  If  the  application  of  the 
paint-brush  on  the  outside  of  the  houses  can  be 
■dispensed  with  there  will  be  a  great  saving  in  re- 
pairs. A  frame  house  kept  in  good  order  re- 
-quires  painting  every  three  or  four  years,  and 
this  is  a  large  item  of  expense  to  a  wage-earning 
proprietor.  Specifications  call  tor  cemented  cel- 
lars, hard-burned  Jersey  brick,  and  the  best  of 
sand  and  cement.  Brick  walls  are  laid  with 
two-inch  air  space  and  properly  tied  together,  in- 


suring freedom  from  dampness  and  modifying 
the  summer's  beat  and  winter's  cold.  Houees 
will  have  from  five  to  eight  rooms,  excluding 
bath-room  and  pantry,  and  in  fittings  and  work- 
manship will  be  strictly  first  class. 


A  DOUBLE  Ha(rsB.    (S«  rrfaiubtJinc.) 

The  architect  is  at  the  disposition  of  the  com- 
pany's clients,  and  if  they  so  desire  modifications 
of  any  of  the  typical  plans  wiil  be  made.  In- 
deed, as  regards  choice  of  both  land  and  houses, 
men  can  have  what  they  want  and  can  afford  to 
pay  for.  While  a  purchaser  may  have  as  many 
as  three  lots,  provided  they  are  for  his  own  use, 
he  cannot  speculate  by  selling  any  of  them — at 
least,  not  before  he  owns  the  property  absolutely. 

Houses  are  either  detached,  semi-detached,  or 
four  in  a  row.  The  latter  type  is  rare,  and  is 
meant  simply  to  suit  clients  of  the  most  modest 
purse.  The  detached  house  seems  to  be  the  most 
popular,  though  probably  in  time,  when  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  semi-detached  are  understood, 
there  may  be  a  change  of  opinion.  Such  houses 
cost  less  to  build  and   keep  in  repair   and  are 
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more  easily  kept  warm.  In  reality,  one  is  more 
isolated  from  one's  neighbor  than  if  placed  a  few- 
feet  away,  where  looking  into  the  windows  is  an 
easy  matter.  The  separation  is  made  still  more 
complete  where  the  entrance  is  at  the  side. 

The  company  aims  to  invest  its  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  relatively  in  the 
lea.st  favorable  position  to  help  themselves.  I  do 
not  mean  men  who  have  a  hard  time  to  get  along 
as  tenants,  because  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  en- 
courage such  persons  to  incur  obligations  they 
would  almost  certainly  be  unable  to  perform. 
But  mechanics,  letter-carriers,  policemen,  fire- 
men, clerks,  bookkeepers,  in  fact  that  great 
body  of  persons  earning  from,  let  us  say,  JSOO 
to  $  1 , 5  00  a  year — these  are  the  ones  whose 
patronage  is  chiefly  sought.  The  avenue  front- 
ages being  more  desirable,  and  purchasers  there 
being  obliged  to  take  at  least  two  lots,  it  is 
probable  that  residents  thereon  will  be  a  little 
better  off.  Indeed,  the  company  would  be  glad 
to  build  for  any  one  who  wanted  a  very  desirable 
residence  on  Seventeenth,  avenue,  and  give  them 
the  same  advantage  of  saving  in  point  of  cost  that 
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lf>ir  plnrw  sm  ntit  jicuK.) 

it  would  to  its  other  clients,  but  in  such  cases  it 
would  expect  immediate  cash  payment. 

The  process  of  securing  a  suburban  home 
begins  with  inquiries  at  the  office,  when  the 
general  plan  is  outlined.  Then  if  the  party 
desires  to  purchase  he  signs  an  application,  set- 
ting  forth    his   name,    nationality,    size    of    his 


family,  amount  of  his  earnings,  character  and  cost 
of  the  property  desired,  the  anm  he  can  afford  to 
pay  monthly,  and  his  references.  The  family's  rec- 
ord is  looked  into,  and  if  there  is  nothing  against 
it  and  the  applicant  seems  likely  to  be  a  desirable 
patron,  the  application  is  approved  and  placed  on 
file.  "When  100  such  applications  have  been  ap- 
proved, the  parties  are  notified  to  select  lots  and 
choose  house  plans,  and  undergo  an  examination 
for  life  insurance.  The  applicant  is  given  a  close 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  his  property  when  complet- 
ed, and  if  he  is  accepted  by  the  life  insurance  com- 
pany, he  then  signs  a  provisional  contract  and 
deposits  10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price  in 
cash  or  presents  a  surety  for  that  amount. 
Among  a  number  of  applicants,  the  preference 
ia  always  given  to  those  who  have  tlie  10  per 
cent,  in  cash.  This  preliminary  payment  or 
guarantee  is  required  in  order  to  make  pur- 
chasers feel  that  they  have  a  sufBcient  interest  at 
stake  to  cause  them  to  continue  their  contracts. 
If  no  preliminary  payments  were  required,  it 
would  doubtless  be  difficult  to  guard  against  a  class 
of  people  who  would  be  glad  to  get  such  homes 
in  the  spring-time,  live  in  them  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  depart  with  the  snows  of  winter,  leaving 
behind  a  house  which  would  have  to  be  put  in 
order  before  a  new  purchaser  would  take  it. 
Where  a  surety  is  accepted,  the  first  sums  paid 
in  are  counted  on  the  10  per  cent,  of  the 
purchase  price,  and  whenever  that  proportion  ia 
reached  the  bond  is  discharged.  A  guarantor 
does  not,  therefore,  undertake  anything  very 
onerous.  In  reality,  he  runs  very  little  risk, 
for  few  men  will  enter  upon  a  contract  of  this 
kind  without  meaning  to  continue.  An  en- 
lightened employer  ought  to  encourage  an  em- 
ployee to  buy  a  home  from  the  company  and 
offer  to  guarantee  the  10  per  cent,  in  whole  or 
in  part.  Common  experience  teaches  that  it 
is  economically  advantageous  to  keep  such  men. 
They  are  more  faithful  and  assiduous  in  their 
duties.  Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted  that  any  man 
is  made  better  by  purchasing  a  home  or  taking 
out  life  insurance  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  effects  of  an  arrange- 
ment which  combines  the  two  ? 

The  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  in- 
sists on  life  insurance  as  a  cardinal  feature  of  its 
operations.  In  the  first  place,  no  man  ought  to 
undertake  the  purchase  of  a  home  or  an  obliga- 
tion to  pay  a  large  amount  of  money  without 
assuring  his  family  in  the  event  of  his  death  in  the 
interim.  This  principle  has  particular  force  in 
the  case  before  us,  because  the  purchaser  has  so 
little  real  capital  and  must  depend  upon  his 
monthly  earnings  to  carry  out  the  V;argain.  Now, 
if  he  dies  the  family  is  placed  in  a  very  unfor- 
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tunato  position.     Probably  it  will  not  be  able  to 
complete    the   transaction.      Therefore,    for   the 
sake  of  the  family,  as  well  as  for  the  company's 
protection,  it  is  wise  to  insist  on  a  life  insurance 
policy  taken  otit  at  the  time  when   the  original 
contract  is  entered  into,  and  covering  the  pur- 
chase price.      The    City   and    Suburban    Homes 
Company 
would  never 
wish    to    be 
embarrassed 
by  having  to 


widow, 
yet  such 
would  inev- 
itably hap- 
pen if  life 
insurance 


A  little  re- 
flection will 
show  that  a 
man  who  is 
not  a  good 
life  insur- 


would     not, 

from  the  economic  standpoint,  be  a  safe  man  lor 
the  company  to  sell  to.  During  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  he  is  paying  for  the  home,  there 
would  be  a  probability  of  his  death,  and  there 
would  also  be  reasonable  certainty  of  periods  of 


(TIUH  plani  btlrmg  ollfte  to  (he  Uirce  tntoU  AouMi. 


illness  which  might  prevent  him  from  keeping 
up  his  payments. 

The  form  of  life  insurance  best  suited  to  these 
operations  is  a  very  interesting  question  and  has 
received  a  great  deal  of  careful  study.  It  has 
been  somewhat  common  to  utilize  what  is  known 
as  term  insurance.  Low  premiums  commend  it, 
but  as  a  great  majority  will  live  l>eyond  the  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years,  it  seems  unfortunate  that 
they  cannot  get  back  any  part  of  their  premiums 
in  paid-up  insurance  or  ca.sh.  Then,  too,  after 
the  age  of  forty,  this  kind  of  insurance  ap- 
proaches relatively  the  standard  of  an  ordinary 
life  rate.     The  idea  of  term  insiirance  did  not, 

commend  it- 
self. It  is 
possible,  of 
course,  to 
apply  the 
endowment 
principle, 
letting  the 
property 
represent 
the  capital 
sum  of  the 
endowm  en  t 
instead  of  a 
cash  pay- 
ment at  the 

A  THIRD  BTVLE  rOH  UultSE  Or  CHBAPCST        Old      O  f     a 

TTPK.  given   pe- 

riod. Six 
per  cent,  interest  could  be  collected  in  the  mean 
time,  and  the  premium  payments  with  interest 
would  amount  to  less  than  the  combination  of 
the  ordinary  life  premium  with  a  monthly  install- 
ment payment  sufficient  to  liquidate  the  princi- 
pal in  fiftiten  or  twenty  years,  as  the  case  may 
be,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  upon  deferred 
payments.  But  one  objection  to  endowment  in- 
surance is  that  no  i>art  of  the  principal  comes 
back  to  the  company  until  the  end  of  the  en- 
dowment period,  when  it  is  paid  in  a  lump  sum. 
Business  contingencies  which  might  arise  with 
any  life  insurance  company  during  so  long  a 
period  would  therefore  have  to  be  considered. 
Besides,  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Com- 
pany would  prefer  to  liave  its  capital  turned  over 
continually  for  the  extension  of  its  work.  This 
is  possible  when  part  of  it  is  being  repaid  month 
by  month. 

Participating  insurance  is  too  expensive  to 
combine  with  repayment  by  installments.  A  non- 
participating  ordinary  life  policy  with  the  twenty- 
year  settlement  period  presents  on  the  whole  the 
greatest  advantages.     The  paid-up  insurance  and 
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cash  surrender  or  loan  val- 
ues, available  in  any  year 
after  the  third,  in  ease  of 
failure  to  jiay,  can  be  stated 
in  the  policy  and  made  a 
part  of  the  contract.  The 
proniium  rate  is  not  too 
high  to  combine  witli  the 
reffiilar  mimlhly  installment 
of  principal  and  interest. 
Pri'niiunis  are  paid  by  the 
company  annually  in  ad- 
vance and  the  amount  col- 
leotixl  each  month  with  the 
regular  installment. 

The  City  and  Suburlwn 
Homes  Company  has  made 
a  contract  with  the  United 
States  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany  to  receive  its  risks. 
Its  tender  seemed  on  the 
whole  to  be  the  most  ad- 
vantageous and  to  present 
absolutely  safe  guarantees. 


As   I 


100    hoi 
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ce  plan»  im  thie  paoe.) 


are  ordered,  a  contract  is 
made  for  their  erection.  In  this  way  impor- 
tant economies  are  effected.  The  company  in 
buying  a  large  tract  of  land  and  building  at 
wholesale  saves  very  considerable  sums.  After 
a  fair  allowance  for  expenses  of  management  the 
entire  saving  reverts  to  the  purchaser.  The  com- 
pany's profit  consists  in  six  per  cent,  interest  on 
deferred  paynients.  Five  per  cent,  of  this  is 
distributed  to  stockholders  and  one  per  cent,  ia 
carried  over  to  surplus.  Residence  in  a  desirable 
neighborhood,  durable  construction  and  the  offer 
of  such  favorable  terms  combine  to  make  the 


The  r 
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exceedingly  popular.  There  is  an  im. 
constituency  in  Greater  New  York  who 
irons  of  acquiring  homes  on  a  fair  basis, 
re  opportunities  offered  by  the  C'ity  and 
.Suburban  Homes  Comjiany,  when  once  known. 
will  attract  large  sums  of  capital  to  be  invested 
through  it  for  this  purpose.  Still,  its  aim  will 
not  be  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  business,  but  to 
fix  a  standard. 

The  company  is  perfectly  secure.  It  builds 
upon  order  and  has  its  clients'  lives  insured  be- 
fore the  order  is  executed.  If  one  of  them 
should  die  even  l>efore  the  house  was  com- 
pleted, the  face  value  of  the  policy  would 
pay  for  the  house,  and  the  family  would 
bo  provideil  for.  All  policies  are  assigned 
to  the  <.'ity  and  Suburban  Homes  Company, 
and  in  case  of  death  later  the  sum  owed 
would  he  deducted  and  tlie  balance  liandcd 
over  to  the  estate. 

The  contract  lietween  the  company  and 
its  clients  stipulates  a  monthly  payment  dur- 
ing ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  at  the  choice 
of  the  purchaser  This  sum  includes  an 
installment  on  account  of  principal,  six  per 
ceni.  interest  on  deferred  payments,  and  the 
life  insurance  premium.  Taxes  and  repairs 
are  paid  by  the  purchsj^er  Clients  are  ad- 
vised to  obligate  ihomselvea  for  a  twenty- 
year  period  rather  than  ten  or  fifteen,  Ikv 
cause  in  so  doing  they  are  the  Ixitter  able 
to  provide  against  contingencies  arising  from 
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non- employment,    sickness  or  other   unexpected 
eveDts.      That  is,  a  man  need  not  mortgage  his 
income  beyond  a  safe  point.     The  company  gives 
him  the  privilege  of  paying  sooner  if  he  wishes. 
Either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  indebtedness  is 
receivable  at  any  time,  and  his  interest  account 
properly   ad- 
justed.   This  plan 
permits  a  man   to 
provide    for 
"lean"  years. 
There  is  also  the 
encouragement  to 
save,  and  thus  get 
the    home    more 
quickly.      Both 
are    important 
considerations, 
because  habits  of 
thrift  tlms  engen- 
dered  are    likely 
to  become  fixed. 

Payments     made  anhthbh  double  hu 

in  ajivance  are  a 

most  effective  guarantee  against  dispossession. 
The  life  insurance  policy  has  also  a  loan  value  in 
any  year  after  the  third.  Purchasers  of  suburban 
homes  under  this  sclieme  are  in  every  respect 
most  favorably  placed  as  regards  crises,  sickness 
and  other  ordinary  economic  misfortune. 


The  title  is  not  i)asaed  until  the  property  is 
entirely  paid  for.       Were  it  otherwise  specula- 
tion would  result,  and    speculators    rather   than 
purchasers  would  reap  the  benefit.      Considering 
the    character    and    cheapness    of    the  property, 
si>PCulators  could  well  afford  to  offer  purchasers 
a  generous  bonus 
for    their     inter- 
ests.      The    only 
way  to  avoid  this 
is  to  sell  on  con- 
tract   and    with- 
hold the  title  un- 
til full  payment. 
Of    course',    if    a 
man     then 
chooses     to    part 
with     his     home 
the  company  can- 
not   prevent     it, 
btit    it     will     be 
'■-'  very    careful   not 

CHF.    (S«jiinn«hcbiir.i  to  repeat  the  op- 

eration for  such 
persons  unless  then-  haa  been  good  reason  for 
the  sale.  The  prime  work  of  the  company  is 
home- building,  and  it  desires  to  use  its  resources 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  genuine  home-seekers. 

Renting  and  sub-letting  can  only  be  done  with 
the  company's  consent.      In  case  a  man  loses  his 
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position  and  finds  work  in  another  city,  or  in 
case  his  wife  dies  and  he  is  obliged  to  break  up 
housekeeping,  the  company  wilt  make  an  equi- 
table arrangement  with  hitn.  Naturally,  it  would 
encourage  a  purchaser  who  for  some  good  reason 
found  it  inconvenient  to  carry  out  his  contract 
to  find  an  acceptable  party  who  would  take  tlis 
property  off  hia  hands. 

What  is  the  cost  of  all  this?  Obviously  the 
insurance  feature  introduces  an  element  of  varia- 
tion. A  young  man  pays  less  than  one  well  ad- 
vanced in  years,  but  for  one  in  middle  life  who 
purchases  a  properly  costing  say  $'2,500  and  pays 
10  per  cent,  down,  the  monthly  installment  al.>out 
equals  25  jcrcent,  of  an  annual  income  of  (il, 000. 
Taxes  and  repairs  are  additional,  still,  he  would 
be  an  extraordinary  person  who  did  not  feel  that 
he  could  safely  go  a  little  beyond  25  per  cent,  of 
his  income  when  he  was  paying  for  his  own  home 
instead  of  renting  another's  house. 

A  forecast  of  the  extent  and  usefulness  of 
such  work  is  not  difficult  to  make.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
honest,  self-respecting,  ambitious  men  would 
gladly  escape  with  their  families  from  the 
unhealth fulness,  un comfortableness  and  moral 
contamination  of  congested  tenement  life. 
Especially  in  the  earlier  years  of  marriage 
would  they  gladly  avail  themselves  of  fair  oppor- 
tunities. More  have  refrained  from  becoming 
owners  because  of  the  comparative  costliness — 
s-Tometimes  also  of  the  unfairness  of  the  schemes 
presented.  Excessive  cost  and  hard  dealing  have 
characterized  so  many  schemes  that  wage-earners 
are  naturally  suspicious.  Still,  many,  at  great 
expense  and  more  or  less  inconvenience,  have 
embraced  opportunities  to  purchase  homes.  If 
the  home-getting,  home-loving  instinct  is  ever 
eliminated  from  the  Anglo-t^axon   temperament, 


social  politics  will  assume  an  entirely  new  aspect. 
There  are  few  American,  English  or  German 
born  workingmen  who  will  lightly  cast  aside  the 
opportunity  to  become  the  owner  of  a  small  home 
under  a  sound,  practical  and  reasonable  plan. 

Why  should  the  operations  of  the  City  and 
Suburban  Homes  Company  not  be  heartily  sup- 
ported ?  The  patronage  exists.  It  does  not 
have  to  be  created.  The  investment,  though 
yielding  a  fair  return,  is  among  the  most  secure. 
Who  would  not  feel  safer  with  100  mortgages 
of  (;l,000  each  than  one  mortgage  of  $100,000  V 
Then,  too,  the  life  insurance  is  a  further  security. 
What  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company 
really  has  back  of  its  loans  is  property  worth 
fully  1 5  per  cent,  more  than  it  is  sold  for,  upon 
which  also  10  per  cent,  has  been  paid  or  se- 
cured as  an  evidence  of  good  faith,  backed  by 
a  life  insurance  policy  representing  the  full 
amount  of  the  indebtedness.  Furthermore,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  beneficent  control 
is  exercised  over  an  entire  suburb,  and  values 
not  only  are  secure,  but  are  certain  to  enhance. 
Huilding  is  done  upon  order,  so  that  there  is  no 
loop-hole  for  loss  of  interest  or  possibility  of 
waiting  for  hypothetical  purchasers  to  take  the 
houses.  The  indebtedness  of  every  home-getter 
is  decreasing  from  year  to  year.  When  one 
thinks  of  alt  these  things  besides  other  and  minor 
considerations,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  an 
unusually  safe  investment  is  offered  to  share- 
holders of  the  company.  Indeed,  in  comparison 
with  nearly  all  other  safe  investments,  it  can 
without  impropriety  be  characterized  as  "  gilt- 
edged."  If  demands  are  to  be  met,  millions  of 
capital  can  be  placed  by  the  City  and  Suburban 
Homes  Company  in  this  way.  The  work  is  one 
of  fundamental  social  importance  and  promises 
Bubstantial  economic  gain. 
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THE   REVIVAL  OF  THE   FRENCH   UNIVERSITIES. 

BY  THE  BARON   PIERRE  DE  COUBERTIN. 


TOWARD  the  close  of  last  year  the  Hou. 
James  B.  Eustis,  Unil«d.  States  Ambassa' 
dor  to  France,  received  an  invitation  to  attend 
the  "Inaugural  Festival  of  the  University  of 
Faris,"  that  was  to  be  held  in  the  central  amphi- 
theatre of  the  Sorbonne,  and  at  which  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  French  Republic  had  promised  to  be 
present.  Readers  may  feel  surprised  at  the  idea 
that  the  University  at  Paris  needed  still  to  be 
inaugurated  after  so  many  centuries  of  a  busy 
and  even  restless  life.  What!  the  old  Sorbonne 
still  awaiting  baptism  ?  Paris,  where  the  hand- 
some and  enthusiastic  Abelard  had  taught  his 
daring  and  simple  philosophy;  Paris,  that  was  in- 
vested with  an  immense,  attractive  i)ower,  and 
considered  almost  tlie  capital  of  human  thought, 
when  Bologna  and  Padua  were  still  in  infancy, 
Paris  was  not  entitled  to  be  numbered  among  the 
universities  of  the  world  ?  This  is  queer  news, 
indeed!  The  amliassadore  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James  should  inquire  if  there  is  no  probability  of 
their  being  invited  soon  to  a  similar  ceremony  by 
the  Lord  High  fhancellor  of  O.xford  or  the  Cam- 
bridge Senate;  in  which  case  the  trustees  of  the 
e  of  New  Jersey  might  get  proud  at  their 


having  set  forth  so  good  an  example  in  assuming 
the  name  of  Princeton  University  after  one  Imn- 
dred  and  fifty  years  of  existence  only,  and  in  ask- 
ing President  Cleveland  to  be  their  guest  on  this 
occasion.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  Ambassador 
Eustis  was  well  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of 
things,  and  felt  no  surprise  whatever  in  receiving 
the  invitation.  He  therefore  drove  through  the 
Paris  streets  toward  the  ' '  Latin  Quarter, "  and  at 
two  o'clock  took  his  seat  on  the  platform  dressed 
with  red  velvet  and  golden  lace,  between  M. 
Hanotaux,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Count  Tornielli,  the  Italian  Ambassador.  A  few 
minutes  later  President  Faure  entered  the  room 
amid  a  great  burst  of  applause  and  the  singing 
of  the  MurstiUaise,  Then  rose  the  rector  of  the 
university,  M.  Greard,  who  told  a  few  facts  from 
the  university's  history. 


It  was  in  the  first  year  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  School  of  Paris,  as  it  has  been 
called  from  its  foundation,  was  granted  a  charter 
by  King  Philip  Augustus.  Thenceforth  the  word 
univerpity  was  used  in  place  of  the  word  school 
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This  was  forty-nino  years  before  the  foundation 
of  Uuiversity  College,  Oxford.  The  Paris  stu- 
dents were  divided  into  four  nations — the  nation 
of  France,  the  nation  of  Picardy,  the  nation  of 
Normandy,  and  the  nation  of  England;  no  belter 
iUuBlration  can  Ix;  given  of  the  close  intercourse 
that  existed    then   between   the   French  and  tbe 
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English.  It  was  a  gpneral  cuslmn  of  the  time 
that  tin-  students  should  thus  Ix'  wf()arateil  accord- 
ing to  their  national  or  even  jiroviiicial  origin. 
At  Itolojrna,  in  the  early  yi'ars  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  there  were  nolens  than  thirty-five  natiims. 
eighteen  grou|)s  l>eing  wimiiiBircl  of  fon'iguers 
frf>m  difiEen-nt  countries,  and  wi-enteen  of  Italians 
[riiui  various  provinces.  At  I'adua,  twenty-two 
nations  were  enumerated.  Moiitin-llier,  in  1339, 
Wi  only  ihre<' — the  I 'atalaus,  the  Burgundiana, 
the  Pniveni;als;  (Jrleans  liad  teu,  Prague,  four, 
and  Lerida,  twelve.  But  wiielher  more  or  less 
numerous,  and  whatever  theii-  si>ecial  organization. 
the  nations,  as  remarked  by  M.  Comiiayre,  bore 
witness  in  all  the  univei-sitii-s  to  that  need  of  asso- 
ciation which  is  one  of  the  eharaet eristics  of  tbe 
Middle  Ages.  At  Paris,  distinct  facTilties  of 
theologi-.  law  and  medicine  werc^  created,  each 
having  their  deans,  but  the  Faculty  of  Arts  liad 


the  pre-eminence.  The  university  then  drew  its 
wonderful  importance  from  the  fact  that  a  lay  and 
modern  spirit  was  gradually  strengthening  itself  ■ 
among  the  masters  and  pupils.  Science  and  the* 
ology  were  separating,  and  the  civil  government 
growing  independent  from  tlie  ecclesiastical  power. 
At  the  same  lime  an  extreme  zeal  for  knowledge 
and  int«llectual  development  was  possessing  men's 
minds.  It  is  said  that  a  whole  third  of  the  Paris 
population  belonged  to  tbe  university  or  depended 
on  it.  One  facetious  author  tells  us  of  a  univer- 
sity procession,  the  head  of  which  had  reached 
St.  Denis,  some  miles  from  Paris,  Tjefore  the  end 
of  it  had  left  tbe  starting  place.  The  rector  who 
walked  in  front  having  discovered  that  a  Ijook  of 
his  which  he  needed  had  Ixwn  forgotten  on  the 
table  in  his  iirivato  office,  mentioned  the  fact  to 
the  man  next  to  him,  who  told  it  to  the  next  one, 
who  told  it  to  another,  and  so  on  until  the  word 
came  to  the  last  of  tJie  students,  who  walked  to 
the  rector's  oDice  and  found  the  liook,  wliich 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  got  to  St.  Dents  with- 
out delay. 

Not  only  was  the  I'aris  I'niverBity  exempted 
from  taxation,  it  had  also  its  own  jurisdiction  and 
did  not  recogniw!  that  of  the  Provost  of  Paris. 
One  can  easily  imagine  that  the  discipline,  under 
such  circumstances,  was  not  very  strict.  The 
students  were  not  a  bad  lot,  but  after  having  been 
at  work  for  some  time  they  usually  felt  the  need 
of  a  little  fun,  a  need  with  'which  their  fellow- 
citizens  did  not  in  the  least  sympathize  because 
they  knew  what  it  meant;  the  ringing  of  door 
bells  at  midnight,  the  smashing  of  street  lanterns, 
the  hanging  of  cats,  and  the  singing  of  untimely 
serenades  would  go  on  for  several  nights,  giving 
the  peaceable  "bourgeois"  no  opportunity  to  en- 
joy the  sound  sleeping  in  which  he  used  to  indulge 
with  delight.  These  times  were  great,  indeed! 
M.  Gn^ard,  however,  thought  it  wise  to  touch  but 
slightly  on  so  ticklish  a  suViject,  because  of  tlie 
many  representatives  of  the  new  generation  who 
were  packed  around  him  and  might  make  up 
their  mind  to  try  some  trick  of  the  old  kind  on 
that  same  evening.  So  having  mentioned  the  re- 
vered name  of  Kobert  de  Horbon,  aulic  chaplain 
of  Louis  IX.,  after  whom  the  "Sorbonno"  was 
baptized  (the  name  being  applied  to  the  faculty 
of  thoolofiv  alone,  and  afterwai'd  extended  to  the 
whole  university),  the  rector  pushed  forward  his 
raid  through  the  glorioiis  past. 

BKeLISt:    AN»    DKATU  BLOW. 

ToUeges  had  In-cn  created  to  supply  that  disci- 
pline which  llie  univerBiiy,  liemg,  as  it  was,  ■■an 
apparatus  nien-lv  of  teachers  and  lecture  rooms," 
could  not  supply.  The  coHegi's  ..f  Xavarre,  Mon- 
taign,  Ilarcimrt,  w<m  a  high  reputation  in    the 
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school  annals  of  France.  ErasniiiB  and  Rabelais 
belonged  to  Montaign,  as  also  did  Ignatius  and 
Loyola,  who  founded  the  celebrated  Society  of 
Jesus.  Twenty  years  later  the  Jesuits,  who  had 
already  several  colleges  in  France,  succeeded  in 
securing  a  footing  in  Paris  in  spite  of  the  lay 
professors,  the  Parliament,  and  even  the  Roman 
C'athoiic  bishops.  This  was  a  decisive  battle,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  University  of 
Paris.  The  Jesiiits,  whatever  charges  may  be 
brought  against  them,  raised  the  cla-ssical  studies 


to  a  higher  level  than  the  universities,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  tlic  real  mas- 
ters of  education  in  France,  maintaining  their 
supremacy  till  I7'!l,  when  they  were  expelled 
and  their  establishments  closed.  The  universi. 
ties  had  reached  so  low  a  standard  that  the  dis. 
appearing  of  their  rivals  did  not  help  them  to- 
ward regaining  the  lo.at  ground.  Thirtv  vesrs 
were  given  to  dressing  up  bigschemes;  Rousseau 
and  t'ondorcet  wanted  to  remodel  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  French  education:  finally  everything  was 
pulled  down  and  the  siippression  of  all  the  great 
public  schools  and  of  all  the  university  faculties 
was  pronounced.  But  it  was  Napoleon  Bona- 
jiarie  who  gave  the  death-blow.      So  many  things 


were  abolished  during  those  years  of  furious  agi- 
tation that  afterward  sprang  to  life  again!  .  .  . 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  would  have  been  the 
case  with  the  French  universities  had  not  Bona- 
parte conceived  education  as  the  best  means  o( 
mastering  public  opinion  and  molding  the  minds 
and  wills  of  the  citizens  into  conformity  with  his 
political  system.  Primary  schools,  lyceums  or 
secondary  schools  and  faculties  for  higher  learn- 
ing were  starte<l  all  at  once,  the  administration 
being  centralized  in  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  the  head  of  which  was  himself 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Emperor.  The 
Emperor  thus  n-gulated  and  controlled  everv- 
thing;  no  competition  to  the  official  teaching  was 
allowed.  The  priests  who  were  called  for  to  give 
religious  instnictitmK  to  the  pupils  of  the  s 


The  freedom  of 

no  longer.      Boys 

I  a  soldier-like  dis- 

the  drum  woke 

'11  as  their  work. 


i  submitted  to  its  autbn 
thinking  and  s])enking  existe 
■in  the  lyceums  liad  to  submit 
cipline;  they  wore  a  unifori 
them  up.  and  their  play,  as 
was  strictly  regulated. 

The  territory  of  the  Empire  was  divided  into 
seventeen  academies;  each  academy  had  a  rector 
at  its  head,  who  was  by  no  means  independent; 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  administration  only;  no 
improveunrntB  or  innovations  in  the  way  of  meth- 
otls  were  ex]>ected  from  him;  he  had  simply  to 
keep  to  the  orders  sent  from  Paris.  Louis 
XVIIL,  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe,  although 
liberal  in  making  use  of  the  existing  laws,  did 
not  attempt  to  modify  them.  The  Republic  of 
l«48  gave  back  the  right,  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  capacity  and  <-hara(.ter,  to  open  private 
secondary  schools,  a  privilege  which  the  Church 
was  eager  to  benefit  by.  I'nder  the  second  Em- 
pire the  Napoleonic  spirit  of  regulation  and  uni- 
formity prevailed.  One  day  the  Minister  of 
Public  lustnictitm.  while  conversing  with  the  Em- 
peror, looked  at  his  watch  and  said,  emphatic- 
ally: "Sire,  at  this  very  moment  all  the  boys 
belonging  to  the  same  form  in  your  Majestv's 
lycenms  are  translating  into  Latin  the  same 
French  text" — a  fact  which  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman felt  most  proud  of. 


.So  powerful  was  the  grasp  of  NajKileon  I,  that 
the  French  people  continued  to  ohi'v  the  lh,ws  be 
had  given  them  for  more  than  liftv  years  after 
his  death.  Political  fn-edom  bad  made  war 
thrcmgh  the  clogs  of  niuline.  Hut  the  adminis- 
tration remained  as  centralize<l  as  ever,  the  rector 
in  his  academy  being,  a.=  the  Prefect  in  his  de- 
partnu'nt,  a  mere  repn-sent alive  of  the  central 
power.  The  academies,  as  they  were  still  called, 
lived  a  monrilonons  and  subordinate  life;   they 
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liwl  no  indepcniloiK-c;  tlie.  same  lessons  were 
taught  in  Paris,  Saiifv,  M(int.ii('lli<;r  or  Bor- 
iJeaux,  under  the  same  mctliod  l>y  ttie  aamt^  jiro- 
fessors,  a  man  being  simt  friim  one  end  of  France 
to  the  other  by  tlie  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, ae  if  he  were  a  soldier  submitted  to  military 
discipline.  After  1870  the  Republic  brought  in 
Kime  changes.  Free  schools  of  higher  learning 
opened  their  doors,  the  slate  retaining,  however, 
the  right  to  confer  dc^grees.  A  few  students'  so- 
cieties were  formed  here  and  there,  and  grew  up 
at  first  amid  great  independence — a  circumstance 
most  favorable  to  their  development.  For,  im- 
bued as  public  opinion  still  was  with  Imperial- 
ism, it  would  have  stimd  very  likely  in  o'pjKisition 
to  such  a  movement  had  it  not  been  biint  upon 
questions  of  greater  moment,  such  as  the  defini- 
tive form  of  govomnient  to  he  a^lopted  by  France 
(ir  tlie  relations  to  be  established  in  the  fuHire 
with  Gennany.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  one  thing  which  Napoleon  I.  distrusted  to 
the  utmost  and  struggled  against  without  rest  was 
association.  The  Revolution  made  the  individual 
the  centre  of  its  system,  and  Napoleon,  while 
confiscating  the  individual  to  Ratisfy  his  ambition 
and  establish  firmly  hie  dynasty,  exaggerated  the 


Revolution's  mistrust  of  associations.  He  deemed 
that  an  independent  society  of  young  men  was 
absurd  and  lernicioiis  and  a  permanent  threat  to 
social  order,  while  the  leaders  of  a  true  democ- 
racy will  over  consider  that  young  men's  societies 
are  the  corner-stone  of  their  country's  moral 
prosperity  and  power.  In  republican  France  a 
feeling  was  prevailing  that  if  the  students  were 
allowed  to  form  societies  mticli  harm  would  come 
out  of  it.  Tlieir  work  would  suffer,  they  would 
entertain  a  grand  idea  of  their  own  importance  as 
a  body  and  think  they  had  a  |)olitical  r6U  Ui  play. 
Fortunately  when  the  French  became  aware  of 
the  existence  of  students'  societies  the  expc^rience 
had  been  going  on  for  some  years  unnoticed  and 
had  proved  satisfactory.  At  the  head  of  tho 
movement  stood  a  young  jirofessor  of  history, 
Ernest  Lavisse.  His  extreme  zeal,  his  clearness 
of  nund,  and,  above  all,  his  fiery  eloquence  made 
him  a  powerfid  leader.  From  him  the  stiidents 
learned  how  to  organize  themselves.*  In  1S89, 
when  the  delegations  from  the  groat  universities 
of  the  world  visited  Paris,  it  was  Lavisse  who 
welcomed  the  young  foreigners,  and  none  wlio 
heard  it  will  ever  forget  the  address  he  delivered 
at  the  big  banquet  at  Meudon,  given  hy  the 
French  students  in  honor  of  tlieir  guests. 


And  here  is  Lavisse  again  who  has  iiecome  a 
distinguished  memlx'r  of  tho  French  Academy 
and  director  ef  the  historical  studies  at  the  Sor- 
bonnq  and  editor-in-chief  of  tho  Revue  tie  J'nris, 
but  is  as  fond  as  ever  of  talking  to  the  young 
men  and  making  them  feel  deeply  that  life  is 
worth  living.  No  greater  contrast  can  exist  be- 
tween two  men  of  ability  who  are  Ixint  on  the 
same  task  than  between  the  two  orators  of  the 
day.  Rector  Onward  and  Professor  Lavisse;  tlie 
one,  tall  and  imposing,  with  his  cunning  blue 
eyes  and  the  wliite  hair  curling  around  his  broad 
and  tboTightfuI  forehead;  tlie  other,  stronger  and 
shorter,  with  a  life-giving  twinkle  in  his  look  and 
a  willful  frame  of  the  body;  the  one,  a  man  of 
y<'sterday  who  faces  to-day  with  a  calm  and  quiet 
Kvmpathy;  the  other,  a  nian  of  to-day  who  gaxes 
at  to-morrow  with  nnmovable  hofw  and  energy. 
Rector  Greard  belongs  to  a  generation  that  has 
undergone  too  many  political,  material  and  social 
changes.  When  he  was  born,  the  "legitimate" 
king  was  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  railroad 
traveling  was  still  unknown.  For  such  a  man  to 
1m'  on  the  level  with  the  pnMient  generation,  to 
understand  its  wants  and  to  fi)llow  its  steps  ai-e 
proofs  of  unecmimon  ahility  and  flexibilhy  of 
mind,  hut  it  is  impossible  that  a  certain  amount 
of  skepti<^ism  should  not  lie  a  logical  consequence 
of  such  a  career.     Professor  Lavisse  was  still  a 
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young  man  when  the  German  War  broke  out. 
He  was  prepared  to  see  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
if  not  the  victories  of  the  Prussian  army,  and 
knew  that  the  Republic  was  coming.  The  indus- 
trial and  commercial  progress  of  the  world  is  no 
surprise  to  him,  nor  is  the  scientific  movement. 
He  believes  in  facts,  not  in  theories.  Rector 
Greard  having  used  admiring  words  to  recall  the 
past,  Professor  Lavisse  displayed  his  confidence 
in  the  future. 

THE    NEW    REGIME. 

The  reform,  however,  is  not  in  any  way  a  radi- 
cal one.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  re- 
mains what  Napoleon  had  made  him,  the  head 
and  the  heart  of  the  whole  system.  He  will,  as 
of  old,  nominate  the  rectors;  but  the  universities 
are  given  back  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  and 
self-government.  They  will  henceforth  be  al- 
lowed to  receive  grants  and  donations,  and  the 
deans  and  prominent  professors  from  the  various 
faculties  will  have  the  right  to  assemble  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  business  questions  and 
the  interests  of  the  university  at  large.  To 
think  that  they  were  deprived  of  such  a  right 
shows  better  than  anything  else  to  what  extent 
compression  and  despotism  had  conquered  France. 
Now,  as  Lavisse  said,  this  is  only  a  beginning. 
The  Paris  alma  mater  with  her  ten  thousand  stu- 
dents and  the  many  foreigners  who  come  to  her 
every  year  stands  apart  because  of  her  unpar- 
alleled opportunities  for  resuming  the  ancient 
splendor;  but  Montpellier,  Lyons,  Bordeaux, 
Nancy,  Caen,  Lille,  are  like  athletes  on  the  long 
run  track  when  the  starting  signal  has  been  given ; 
they  are  running  a  race,  the  winners  of  which 
will  be  those  who  are  l)etter  trained  and  who 
keep  cool  heads.  So  far  the  training  has  been 
good;  Montpellier  has  retained  a  strong  fellow- 
feeling;  Bordeaux  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
staffs  of  teachers;  Lvons  has  erected  beautiful 
buildings;  everywhere  a  wholesome  spirit  of  com- 
petition prevails,  while  a  friendly  feeling  keeps 
the  French  universities  united.  Several  festivals 
were  held  in  the  provincial  cities  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  the  new  era. 

A    PRIVATE    UNIVERSITY. 

A  few  months  before  the  ' '  6cole  libre  des  Sci- 
ences Politiques  "  in  Paris  had  commemorated  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  foundation.  On 
this  occasion  the  alumni  presented  to  the  director 


and  founder  of  the  school,  Emile  Boutmy,  a 
beautiful  silver  medal,  the  work  of  the  famous 
French  artist,  Roty.  If  it  is  true  that  to  pro- 
duce a  more  refined  form  of  citizenship  ought  to 
be  the  first  and  noblest  aim  of  every  university, 
then  the  **ficole  des  Sciences  Politiques"  is  en- 
titled to  rank  among  the  French  universities,  for 
it  leads  the  way  out  of  that  narrow  sport  of  spe- 
cialism that  often  depreciates — here  and  elsewhere 
— university  teaching.  By  calling  together  states- 
men like  Ribot  and  L^on  Say;  historians  like  Al- 
bert Sorel  and  Vandal;  economists  like  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  and  Levasseur,  business  men  and  prac- 
tical men,  Emile  Boutmy  created  instructors  of 
an  unknown  type.  Many  of  them  had  lived  what 
they  were  asked  to  teach;  all  had  learned,  not 
merely  from  books,  but  from  their  own  experi- 
ence. The  school  was  intended  to  prepare  young 
men  for  the  civil  service  or  the  diplomacy;  it 
meant  to  provide  the  state  with  good  financial 
surveyors  and  administrative  officers.  But  the 
vast  majority  of  those  who  heard  the  lectures  of 
its  improvised  professors  were  improvised  stu- 
dents, men  of  leisure,  post-graduates,  who  felt 
eager  to  learn  without  a  definite  object;  and  so  it 
happened  that  the  school  partook  in  some  way  of 
that  purely  scientific  and  almost  sacred  character 
of  the  Athenian  gymnasiums.  Its  white  stone 
buildings  were  erected  in  a  side  street  of  the  ]>ai' 
si  hie  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  At  their  back  lies 
a  l^eautiful  garden,  such  as  no  New  Yorker  will 
ever  be  able  to  have  around  his  home.  The  li- 
brary, the  halls  are  thus  separated  from  the  noise 
of  a  great  city,  and  their  windows  open  on  this 
green  and  quiet  spot.  When  the  lectures  are 
over  it  is  not  infrequent  to  see  the  professors  and 
the  students  enjoying  there  together  the  delight- 
ful freedom  of  a  familiar  e?ifretien  on  subjects  of 
the  noblest  and  highest  kind,  the  former  making 
merry  because  they  have  the  blessed  opportunity 
to  impress  their  stamp  on  younger  minds,  the 
others  happy  to  gather  new  ideas,  new  notions, 
the  utility  of  which  is  to  them  neither  practical 
nor  immediate.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
assembled  around  Emile  Boutmy  on  that  bright 
dav  of  the  school's  anniversarv,  and  whv  the  ex- 
minister  of  Napoleon  111.,  in  his  tomb,  felt  some 
uneasiness  because  of  a  school  where  students 
who  are  not  rcf/ular  students  listen  to  professors 
who  are  not  rcfjulnr  professors,  and  who  dare  to 
lecture  on  subjects  that  do  not  belong  to  the  regu- 
lar academic  course. 
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FROM  time  to  time  it  is  well  to  stop  in  the 
busy  nish  of  American  life  to  take  account 
of  the  onward  march  of  the  more  important 
phases  that  mark  this  distinctly  as  a  Christian 
age.  The  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  t'olumbia 
Institution  for  the  Deaf.    Dumb,  and   Blind,  es- 


Ubliehed  in  1S.">7  in  Washington  dry,  is  a  suit- 
able occas  on  f  r  s  I  n  ng  p  the  results  of 
An  encan  eff  ft  t  ra  se  to  tl  e  liiglii^st  level  of 
tl  ought  and  1  fe  the  str  ckpn  o  es  of  our  common 
I  r  tl  erl  oo  I  Relegat  d  1  v  th  t-clebraled  Jus- 
tin an  code  to  the  cond  t  n  f  [xrix'tual  legal 
infancy  u  ll  e  n  at  nal  worll  and  by  the  Au- 
gustima  1m  tine  f  rb  d  Icn  1\  (heir  very  in- 
fir  n  t^  to  1  oiie  for  tl  e  fa  th  ai  d  aspirations  of 
the  spir  t  al  k  ngdom  tl  eie  j  ariahs  of  olik-n 
t  me  1  a  e  m  tl  19  age  J  i  t  T  I  by  their  various 
and  almost  narvelous  s  c  is  a  the  faith  and 
effort*  of  m  «lem  r  forn  rs  who  cliainpioricd 
the  r  nght  t  a  1  al  1  ti  f  r  f  11  t-itizensliip. 
Noble  have  been  tlie  elToits,  wise  th.-  plans, 


and  fruitful  the  laliors  of  other  similar  institu- 
tions, but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Columbia 
Institution  is  unique  in  its  scope,  in  its  develop- 
ment, and  in  certain  phases  of  its  history.  Its 
transition  is  remarkable  from  a  primary  school  of 
five  pupils,  started  by  private  charity,  into  a  col- 
lege (it  is  the  only  college  of  the  kind  in  the 
world)  that  in  its  curriculum,  buildings,  students, 
professors,  and  alumni  fears  comparison  with  no 
institution  of  learning  whatever. 

It  comprises  two  institutions  of  learning,  the 
(Amos)  Kendall  Preparatory  School  and  (Thomas 
H. )  Uallaudet  College,  the  latter  including  also  a 
normal  college,  or  post-graduate  course,  of  deaf- 
mute  pedagogy.  The  story  of  a  great  advance 
in  literature,  arts  or  science  is  almost  always  the 
story  of  an  individual  life,  and  so  the  history  of 
the  growth,  development,  and  success  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Institution  and  the  National  Deaf-Mute 
College  is  inseparable  from  the  life  of  the  man 
who  from  first  to  last,  for  forty  years,  has  been 
in  turn  its  instructor  and  organizer,  its  superin- 
lendent  and  president,  but  always  il«  inspiration 
and  hope. 

Few  men  have  been  as  fortunate  as  Dr.  Edward 
M.  Gallaudet,  and  fctw  have  better  merited  their 
success.  How  could  a  man  fail  who  had  inherit- 
ed from  his  father  intellectual  ability  and  spirit- 
ual feeling,  expressi;d  in  a  iioble  life  of  effort  for 
the  stricken,  and  from  his  deaf-mute  mother 
Christian  charity  and  instinctive  sympathy  for 
the  helpless  and  unfortunate  ?  His  father,  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  instituted  deaf-mute  in- 
striiction  in  the  United  Sutes  at  Hartford  in 
ISI  T,  and  urged  a  similar  life  of  devotion  on  his 
son  when  he  was  but  twelve.  Much  of  Dr.  Gal- 
laudet's  early  success  came  from  the  co-operation 
of  his  mother,  a  woman  of  rare  spirit  and  natural 
qualities,  which  almost  forty  years  of  sympathetic 
association  with  the  Hartford  school  of  the  dumb 
had  made  most  fruitful  for  the  now  work  of  her 
son.  The  father's  memory  is  j>erpetuated  both 
by  the  association  of  his  name  with  the  college 
and  also  by  French's  beautifid  statue  that  har- 
monizes with  other  attractive  features  of  the  col- 
lege grounds. 

OrphaJicd  early,  inured  first  to  businetis  ami 
later  college  trained,  young  Gallaudet  was  made. 
liefoi-e  his  graduation,  an  instructor  in  the  Hart- 
ford school  for  the  dettf.  His  character  and 
work  wen'  such  that,  despite  his  extii;nie  youth 
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(Young  m 


's  dormitory  on  the  Iv 


— he  was  only  20 — Mr.  Amos  Kendall,  on  May 
24,  1857,  without  seeing  him  and  oa  reports  of 
his  capacity,  offered  him  the  superintend  en  cy  of 
the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb, 
and  Itlind,  just  cliartered  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  "Writing  "  much  will  depend  on 
the  skill  and  ability  with  which  the  institution 
may  be  managed  at  the    outset.    .   .   .    Relying 


uhB  womiin's  dormltorf  on  the  right.) 

demonstrated  his  special  fitness  for  organization 
and  management,  saw  practical  realization  of  the 
idea  that  had  originally  inspired  him  to  accept 
control  of  the  work— the  initiation  of  higher  ed- 
ucation and  the  establishment  of  a  college.  The 
Congress  which  had  wisely  and  gradually  ex- 
tended  its   interest  in   and   financial    aid  to  the 


chool, 


db- 


play ed  its  entire 
confidence  by  turn- 
ing aside  in  the 
midst  of  the  great 
civil  war  Xo  confer 
on  it  full  collegiate 
powers  and  by  in- 
creasing its  appro- 
priation to  nearly 
*ao,000  that  vear. 
The  National  i)eaf- 
Mute  College  came- 
into  existence  and 
Dr.  Oallandet,  its 
originator,  was  in- 
stalled its  first  presi- 

The  significance 
of  this  action  of  Con- 
gress pertains  partly 

tory  throtigh  t  lie- 
eloquent  a<l dress  of 
the  late  President 
Garfield,  which  ia 
part  was  as  follows: 
"  During  the  pe- 
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riod  of  our  great  civil  war,  outside  of  the  field 
of  battle,  three  things  were  done  that  Btnick 
me  as  remarkable.  One  wae  that  the  American 
people  had  such  faith  in  the  future  that  they 
devoted  the  largest  sum  of  money  and  the  great- 
est extent  of  the  public  domain  ever  given  for 
any  one  civil  object,  to  build  the  great  railway 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  thus  to  bind 
together  the  most  distant  shores  of  the  Republic. 
The  second  was  that  while  the  roar  of  hostile 
artillery  was  echoing  within  the  Executive  Man- 
Bion  and  through  the  halls  of  Congress  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  as  day  by  day  they 
ascended  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  saw  those 
beautiful  marble  columns  rising  up  to  perfect 
the  national  temple  itself.  It  was  a  touching 
exhibition  of  unshakable  faith  in  the  jiermanencv 
of  the  Union." 

"  But  when  I  saw  the  (Congress  take  almost  an 
empire  from  the  public  domain  and  devote  it  to 
the  work  of  education,  building  up  agricultural 
colleges  for  the  better  culture  of  the  laboring 
people;  and  then  turning  to  this  spot,  when  these 
silent  children  were  making  what  many  regarded 
as  a  foolish  experiment,  the  same  C<mgress  took 
half  a  million  dollars  from  the  public  Treasury 
and  devoted  it  to  this  work^ — I  hailed  it  as  a 
nobler  expression  of  the  faith  of  the  An 
people  than  I  had  ever  liefore  witnessed." 

It  is  not  to  Ixt  imagined  that  Dr.  (Jallaudet  did 
not  meet  with  criticism,  ridicule  and  opposition, 
but  his  ability  and  tact  gained  strong  friends. 
Xow  it  was  sturdy  Thad  Stevens,  ever  ready  to 
champion  the  cause  of  the  lowlv  and  oppressei 
who  turned  aside  from  his  war  burden  to  u*-e  his 
vigorous  and  picturesque  English  in  (.laiming  f<  r 
the  silent  children  of  the  people  at  large  rightM 
somewhat  comparable  with  these  grantid  the 
army  and  navy,  and  so  t<  n  students  at  larg< 
were  authorized  and  provided  (or  through  his 
efforts.       Later   the    distingui-^ln  I     an  1     larg 


hearted  Henry  L.  Dawes,,  publicly  rejoicing  that 
earlier  opposition  of  his  own  had  failed,  turned 
upward  the  wavering  fortunes:  while  imbued  with 
the  broad  humanitarian  spirit  of  the  Great  West 
Rufus  P.  Spalding  fought  out  successfully  the 
struggle  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  college. 


By  Uiiniol  C.  Frenili.) 

The  institution  has  btum  fiirtunale  in  its  faculty. 
nsident  Gallaudet's  manual  of  inlcrnalional 
aw  (  \liil  Its  his  ripe  scholarship.  Professor  Kay, 
m  IK  lit  in  the  Homanosque  languages  and  an 
I)   of  Johns  Hopkins,  is  widely  known 
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icordancr  and  studies.  Professor 
Ui  a  philohigist  finds  expn^ssion 
1  of  the  Welwter's  dictionary; 
rs  are  only  less  widely  known. 
Mient  to  paws  jiidgnu'iit  on  the 
opposing  Rvstcnis  of  instruclion,  whowe  exfi-enie 
phases  are  called  the  natursl  or  pantomimic  and 
the  artilicial  or  oral.  Inbuntiug  the  natural 
method  from  his  father—wliii  learned  ii  fn.m  the 
Abbr  Sicard,  the  devoted  pupil  and  foUower  of 
|j'Kjn>e.  ils  originator — Dr.  lIjLllaudel's acute  and 
iilKiral  judgment  is  slu.vvn  in  bis  report  of  im7, 
after  his  thorough  examination  of  the  varying 
methods  of  deaf-mute  instruction  followed  in 
Euroi)ean  sduxjlii  wliere  the  two  systems  were 
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often  combined.      Recognizing  the  advantages  of 
the  combint;cl  system  and  saying:    "  The  genius 
of   civilization  deinan()8  progress  until   aljsohite 
perfection   is  attained,"    Dr.    Gallaudet    advised 
that     ■  ■  instruction    in    artificial  s]>eech  and  lip- 
reailing  lie  entered  upon  [in  the  Columbia  Insti- 
tution] at    as    early    a   date   as  possible;   tliat  all 
pupils  in  the  primary  dej>artment  Ije  afforded  op- 
portunities of  engaging   in  this,   until  it  plainly 
appears  that  success  is  unlikely  to  crown  their 
eiforts;  that  with  those  who  evince 
facility  in  oral  exercises,  inatniction 
shall  Ik!  continued  during  their  en- 
tire n'sidence  in  the  institution." 

It  is  not  to  l>e  denied  that  the 
oral  system  has  worked  w()nders  in 
many  eases.  As  one  of  the  many 
examples  of  the  possiiiility  of  the 
syetem  of  Heirs  Visible  S|>eech  may 
he  instanced  a  lady,  an  actpiaintance 
of  tlie  writt^r.  who  lian  acquin'd  such 
facility  of  speech  and  lip-reading, 
audi  wealth  of  knowledgi-  and  a])t- 
ness  of  e.tpression  as  make  her  most 
attractive  to  all  who  are  favored  with 
her  sorietv. 


giwies  at  the  Columbia  Institution  in  \H~H.  As 
n-gards  the  higher  grades  in  the  National  Deaf 
Sfnte  College,  difficulty  is  experienced  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  recruited  from  schools  al!  over  the 
l.'iuteil  States,  so  that  many  students  come  with 
inadotjuate  instruction  in  the  oral  method. 

The  very  great  success  that  has  attended  the 
combined  system,  as  illustrated  by  the  careers  of 
gradiiates  of  the  Nati()nal  Deaf  Mute  College  in 
the  past    thirty  years,  justifies  the  conservative 
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course-  folU.wwl  by  Dr  Gallaiidt't  an-J  liis  staff  in 
connection  vrith  a  national  iuBtitution.  and  it  is 
certain  that  whatever  adviinceB  in  means  and 
methods  the  future  has  in  store  will  be  fully  util- 
ized by  them. 

Of  278  students,  S9  (;raduates  now  fill  high 
place-s  of  public  and  private  servicf!. 
Among  them  are  editors,  teachers, 
professors,  architects  and  botanists, 
one  of  the  last  being  State  Botanist 
of  North  Carolina. 

At  the  first  convention  of  tlie 
principals  of  the  deaf-mute  schools 
of  the  United  States  the  motion  of 
Dr.  Gallaudet  was  unanimously 
adopted  that  all  institutions  should 
■■provide  adequate  means  for  im- 
parting inslniction  in  articulation 
and  lip-reading  to  such  of  their 
pupils  as  may  be  able  to  engage  in 
exercises  of  this  nature."  This 
policy  has  found  practical  operation 
almost  universally.  Uf  the  gradu- 
ates of  18!)3  at  Uailaudet  College, 
all  wore  able  to  speak,  and  only  six 
students  in  the  institution  were  ex- 
cused from  articulation. 

Recxirring  to  the  extension  of  the 
institution,  it  may  bo  recalled  that 
the  first  public  exhibition  of  the  ac- 
quirements of  the  pupils  was  given  by  permission 
of  Congress  in   the  old    hall  of   the    House   of 
ftcpreeentatives,  oeing    the  last   public   meeting 
held  iu  that  historic  chamber.     Congress  insured 
the  future  of  the  institution  in    1858  by  grant- 
ing to  it  annually  $5,000,  thus  committing  the 
United   Stales  to   the  support  of   its  first  edu- 
cational   institution  on  peaceful  lines,  the  others 
being    for    war   at   West  Point  and  Annapolis. 
Strangely  enough,   the  last  two  were  associated 
with  the  first  by  a  proviso  that  gave  free  tuition 
to  the  deaf-mute  children  of  the  army  and  navy. 

With  needs  came  friends  and  aid.      Maryland 
showed    its   appreciation    by    sending    here    her 
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Iren;  an  unused  manual-training  fund 
fell  in  for  such  instruction;  and  when  Congress 
failed  private  charity  made  progress  possible, 
Ihough  difficult.  The  United  States  on  the  whole 
did  its  part:  in  18(i2  it  was  *i»,()00  for  build- 
ings'   in    1864,  *26, 000  for  enlargement  of    the 


grounds,  and  in  the  year  following  about  1^40,- 
000  for  dormitory  residences.  The  year  KS78 
saw  the  completion  of  the  beautiful  college  build- 
ing at  a  cost  of  4il25,000,  which  was  wisely  sup- 
plemented in  1881  by  a  spacious,  well-filled  gym- 
nasium at  an  expense  of  $15,000. 

The  students  of  Gallaudet  College  enjoy  the 
same  activities  and  recreations  as  those  of  other 
colleges  and  in  baseball,  footliall,  hare-and- 
hounds,  etc. ,'  compare  favorably  with  other  teams. 

An  easy  rifle  shot  from  the  halls  of  (,'ongres8, 
the  Columbia  Institution,  by  the  picturesqueness 
of  its  grounds  and  harmony  of  its  buildings,  now 
charms  every  visitor.  Its  beauty  is  largely  the 
result  of  judicious  action  in  its  early  history, 
when  the  general  outlines  for  its  improvement 
were  planned,  and  later  largely  exettilcd  1  y 
Ulmstead,  VauJt  and  Withers. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  inten-sting  evi- 
dences of  the  development  of  the  deaf  was  con- 
nected with  the  expenditure  of  $:iO,000  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  a  dortnitory  for  the  lioys 
of  the  Kendall  School.  The  plans  for  the  dor- 
mitory were  drawn  by  Mr.  O.  Hanson,  a  totally 
deaf  architect,  who  gradtiated  from  Gallatidet 
('ollege  in  1«»6.  Mr.  Hanson's  work  is  officially 
reported  to  have  been  most  creditable  both  in  de- 
sign and  execution. 
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The  Columbia  Institution  is  unique,  not  only 
because  it  is  the  only  college  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  world,  but  also  because  it  is  the 
only  institution  where  individuals  acquire  a  com- 
plete education.  Its  teachings  extend  from  the 
very  rudiments  of  language  in  the  Kendall 
School  to  the  post  graduate  course  of  Gallaudet 
College.  This  normal  class,  open  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex  to  advanced  students  in  full  pos- 
session of  their  faculties,  completes  a  year's 
course  of  deaf  and  dumb  pedagogy.  This  peda- 
gogic instruction  radiates,  through  its  foreign 
students,  an  influence  that  tends  toward  higher 
education  in  India,  and  which  in  the  fortieth 
vear  of  his  services  to  mankind  calls  President 
(jallaudet  to  Great  Britain  to  aid  by  his  wise 
counsel  in  the  initiation  of  the  first  deaf-mute 
college  on  European  soil. 

It  must  be  a  gratification  to  every  American 
that  this  national  institution  has  not  only  sub- 
served the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
America,  but  that  its  influences  and  teachings 


are  widely  felt  in  foreign  countnes,  both  theoreti- 
cally and  practically.  Thus  has  been  nobly  illus- 
trated the  eloquent  words  of  Amos  Kendall, 
whose  philanthropy  led  to  the  creation  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

*'What  more  noble  invention  has  Christian 
civilization  brought  to  man  than  the  means  de- 
vised to  teach  the  blind  and  the  deaf?  What  more 
Godlike  charity  can  there  be  than  in  furnishing 
the  means  to  enable  these  unfortunate  children 
of  darkness  and  silence  to  receive  the  lights  of 
knowledge  and  religion  ? 

* '  The  subject  is  not  merely  one  of  benevo- 
lence; it  is  also  one  of  public  policy.  How 
many  hands  are  made  permanently  useful  to  so- 
ciety, and  how  many  minds  are  thus  awakened  to 
aid  in  the  progress  of  our  age  ? 

' '  Shall  we  be  content  to  merely  fit  them  for 
the  animal  drudgeries  of  life,  or  shall  we  enable 
those  who  have  aspiring  minds  to  soar  into  the 
heights  of  science  and  art,  to  solve  the  problems 
of  nature  and  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  ?" 


EDWARD   BELLAMY'S   NEW  BOOK  OF  THE   NEW 

DEMOCRACY.* 


BY  SYLVESTER  BAXTER. 


"We  ask 
To  put  forth  lust  our  strength,  our  human  strength, 
All  starting  fairly,  all  equipped  alike. ^' 

''  But  when  full  roused,  each  giant  limb  awake, 
Each  sinew  strung,  the  great  heart  pulsing  fast. 
He  shall  start  up  and  stand  on  his  own  earth. 
Then  shall  his  long  triumphant  march  begin. 
Thence  shall  his  being  date." 

(Browning's  "  Paracelsus."^ 

THE  great  poet's  lines  express  Edward  Bel- 
lamy's aim  in  writing  his  famous  book. 
That  aim  would  realize  in  our  country's  daily 
being  the  Great  Declaration  that  gave  us  na- 
tional existence  ;  would,  in  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, give  man  his  own  earth  to  stand  on,  and 
thereby — the  race  for  the  first  time  enabled  to 
enter  unhampered  upon  the  use  of  its  God -given 
possibilities — achieve  a  progress  unexampled  and 
marvelous. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  writing  of  '  *  Look- 
ing Backward  "  changed  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  younger  American  authors  into  an  impas- 
sioned social  reformer  whose  work  was  destined 
to  have  momentous  effect  upon  the  movement  of 
his  age.  His  quality  had  hitherto  been  manifest 
in  romances  like  * '  Doctor  Heidenhof's  Process  " 
and   *^Miss  Ludington's  Sister,"   and  in  many 

♦  Equality.    By  Edward  Bellamy.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&Co.    $lM. 


short  stories  exquisite  in  their  imaginative  tex- 
ture and  largely  distinguished  by  a  strikingly 
original  development  of  psychical  themes.  Tales 
like  "  The  Blind  Man's  World  "  and  <'  To  Whom 
This  May  Come  "  will  long  linger  in  the  memory 
of  magazine  readers  of  the  past  twenty  years  or 
so.  In  all  this  work  there  was  a  strong  domi- 
nant note  that  proved  prophetic  of  the  author's 
future  activity.  This  was  a  steadfast  faith  in 
the  intrinsic  goodness  of  human  nature,  a  sense 
of  the  meaning  of  Love  in  its  true  and  universal 
sense.  '' Looking  Backw^ard,"  though  ostensi- 
bly a  romance,  is  universally  recognized  as  a 
great  economic  work  in  a  framework  of  fiction. 
Without  this  guise  it  could  not  have  obtained 
the  foothold  that  it  did  ;  there  was  just  enough 
of  the  novelist's  touch  in  its  composition  to  give 
plausibility  to  the  book  and  exert  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  popular  imagination.  The 
ingenious  device  by  which  a  man  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  transferred  to  the  end  of  the 
twentieth,  and  the  vivid  dramatic  quality  of  the 
dream  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  instances  of 
the  art  of  the  trained  novelist  that  made  the 
work  unique  of  its  kind.  Neither  could  the 
book  have  been  a  success  had  not  the  world  been 
ripe  for  its  reception.     The  materials  were  ready 
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and  waiting  ;  the  spark  struck  fire  in  their  midst. 
Lees  than  a  decade  has  followed  its  publication, 
and  the  world  is  Blled  with  the  agitation  that  it 
helped  kindle.  It  has  given  direction  to  eco- 
nomic thought  and  shape  to  political  action. 

Edward  Bellamy  was  born  in  1850  ;  almost 
'exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  century  whose  clos- 
ing years  he  was  destined  so  notably  to  affect. 
His  home  has  always  been  in  his  native  village 
of  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  now  a  portion 
of  the  city  of  Chicopee,  one  of  the  group  of  mu- 
nicipalities of  which  Springfield  is  tJie  nucleus. 
He  lives  on  Church  street  in  a  plain,  comfortable, 
and  roomy  house  that  was  long  the  home  of  bis 
father,  a  beloved  Baptist  clergyman  of  the  town. 
His  clerical  ancestry  is  perhaps  responsible  for 
the  essentially  religious  nature  of  our  author, 
who,  however,  outgrew  with  his  boyhood  all 
trammels  of  sect.  But  this  trait  marks  his  social 
views  with  a  strongly  anti-mati^rialistic  and  spir- 
itual cast ;  an  ethical  purpose  dominates  his 
ideas,  and  he  says  that  a  merely  material  pros- 
perity would  not  be  worth  the  working  for  as  a 
social  ideal.  An  equality  in  material  well  being, 
however,  he  regards  as  the  soil  essential  for  the 
true  spiritual  development  of  the  race. 

Young  Bellamy  entered  Union  Collcfre  at 
Schenectady,  but  did  not  graduate.  Alter  a 
year  in  Germany  he  studied  law  and  entered  the 
iiar,  but  never  practiced.  A  literary  career  ap- 
pealed to  him  more  strongly,  and  journalism 
seemed  the  more  available  gateway  thereto.  His 
first  newspaper  experience  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  and  from  that  journal  , 
he  went  to  the  Springfield  Union.  Besides  his 
European  trip,  a  journey  to  Hawaii  by  way  of 
Panama  and  a  return  across  the  continent  has 
given  him  a  considerable  geographical  range  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  world  at  large. 

It  is  notable  that  his  first  public  utterance, 
made  before  a  local  lyceum  when  a  youth  in  his 
teens,  was  devoted  to  sentiments  of  social  re- 
form that  foreshadowed  his  future  work.  When 
"  Looking  Backward"  was  the  sensation  of  the 
year  a  newspaper  charge  brought  against  Mr. 
Bellamy  was  that  he  was  "  posing  for  notoriety. " 
To  those  who  know  the  retiring,  modest,  and 
almost  diffident  personality  of  the  author  nothing 
could  have  been  more  absurd.  All  opportunities 
to  realize  upon  the  magnificent  advertising  inci- 
dental to  a  phenomenal  literary  success  were  dis- 
regarded. There  were  offers  of  lecture  engage- 
mente  that  would  have  brought  quick  fortune, 
requests  from  magazine  editors  for  articles  and 
stories  on  any  terms  that  he  might  name,  prof- 
fered inducements  from  publishers  to  write  a 
new  book  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  make  a  volume  of  his  short  stories  with  the 


From  a  recent  photograph. 

assurance  of  a  magnificent  sale — to  all  this  he 
was  strikingly  indiflerent.  Two  or  three  public 
addresses,  a  few  articles  in  the  reviews,  and  for 
a  while  the  editorship  of  The  New  Nation,  a 
weekly  periodical  which  he  established  in  Bos- 
ton— this  was  the  sum  of  his  public  activity  until 
he  should  have  made  himself  ready  for  a  second 
sustained  effort.  To  all  sordid  incentives  he 
was  as  indifferent  as  if  he  had  been  a  child  of 
his  new  order,  a  century  later.  The  hosts  of 
personal  friends  whom  his  work  has  made  for 
jiim  know  him  as  a  winsome  personality  ;  and 
really  to  know  him  is  to  love  him.  His  nature 
is  keenly  sympathetic  ;  his  conversation  is  ready 
and  charming,  quickly  responsive  to  suggestion, 
illuminated  by  gentle  humor  and  occasionally  a 
ilash  of  playfid  satire.  He  dislikes  controversy, 
with  its  waste  of  energy  in  profitless  discussion, 
and  jestingly  avers  that  it  there  were  any  re- 
formers living  in  his  neighborhood  he  should 
move  away. 

The  cardinal  features  of  "  Looking  Backward," 
that  distinguish  it  from  the  generality  of  Utopian 
literature,  lie  in  its  definite  scheme  of  industrial 
organization  on  a  national  basis,  and  the  equal 
share  allotted  to  all  persons  in  the  products  of 
industry,  or  the  piiblic  income,  on  the  same 
ground  that  men  share  equally  in  the  free  gifts 
of  nature,  like  air  to  breathe  and  water  to  drink, 
it  being  absolutely  impossible  to  determine  any 
equitable  ratio  between  individual  industrial  effort 
and  individual  share  in  industrial  product  on  a 
graded  ))asis.     The    book,    howtiver,    was   little 
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more  tban  an  outline  of  ihe  system.  Tliere  were 
many  points  that  called  for  elaboration.  For 
several  years  past,  therefore,  Mr,  Bellamy — his 
health  never  robust,  and  of  late  constantly  strug- 
gling against  invalidism  and  illness — has  devoted 
his  ripest  efforts  to  an  exposition  of  the  econom- 
ical and  ethical  basis  of  the  new  order  which  he 
holds  that  the  natural  course  of  social  evolution 
will  establish. 


The  decade  that  has  passed  since  the  writing  of 
"  Looking  Backward "  has  been  distinguished 
by  an  unprecedented  and  universal  discussion  of 
the  principles  for  which  that  work  stands,  and 
the  book  was  one  of  the  great  factors  in  precipi- 
tating that  discussion.  For  an  author  ten  years 
is  a  long  time  between  books.  But  the  delay  lias 
perhaps  been  providential.  The  power  of  mo- 
nopoly, of  gigantic  combinations  of  private  cap- 
ital, was  then  ominous.  It  has  now  become 
menacing  in  its  arrogance,  its  usurpations  of 
the  governmental  functions,  its  irresistible  might 
in  legislative  corruption.  Witness  the  Senate  at 
Washington,  the  Illinois  legislature,  the  Chicago 
city  council!  All  signs  indicate  that  the  time  for 
concrete  action  is  near.  On  the  people's  side  the 
forces  are  gathering  for  a  determined  resistance 
to  the  new  tyranny,  and  the  great  wave  only 
waits  for  the  impetus  that  will  send  it  forward 
with  overwhelming  momentum. 

"Equality"  is  the  title  of  the  new  book.  It 
is  a  more  elaborate  work  than  "  Looking  Back. 
ward  "  and,  in  fact,  is  a  comprehensive  economic  , 
treatise  upon  the  subject  that  gives  it  its  name. 
It  b  a  sequel  to  its  famous  predecessor,  and  it 
resumes  the  story  on  the  day  succeeding  the 
dream  that  earned  Julian  West  back  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  element  of  fiction  is 
even  less  than  in  that  book;  just  enough  to  give 
it  sustained  interest,  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject being  carried  on  mainly  in  a  series  of  conver- 
sations between  Julian  and  our  old  friends,  Dr. 
Leete,  Mrs.  Leete,  Edith  and  Mr.  Barton,  whose 
powerful  sermon  was  a  feature  of  "Looking 
Backward."  These  talks  give  Julian  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  new  institutions  that  surround 
him  and  inform  him  as  to  tlie,  to  them,  strange 
and  barbarous  social  basis  of  our  own  age. 
The  keynote  to  the  work  is  given  in  the  re- 
mark of  Dr.  Leete  that  the  immortal  preamble 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence 
(charactenzed  as  the  true  constitution  of  the 
United  States)  logically  contained  the  entire 
statement  of  universal  economic  equality  guaran- 
teed by  the  nation  collectively  to  its  members  in- 
dividually. "The  corner-stone  of  our  state  is 
economic  equality,  and  is  not  that  the  obvious. 


id  only  adequate  pledge  of  these 
three  rights — life,  liberty,  and  happiness?  What 
is  life  without  its  material  basis,  and  what  is  an 
equal  right  to  life  but  a  right  to  an  equal  mate- 
rial basis  for  it?  What  is  liberty?  How  can 
men  l>e  free  who  must  ask  the  right  to  labor  and 
to  live  from  their  fellow-men  and  seek  their 
bread  from  the  hands  of  others?  How  else  can 
any  government  guarantee  liberty  to  men  save 
by  providing  them  a  means  of  labor  and  of  life 
coupled  with  independence;  and  how  could  that 
be  done  unless  the  government  conducted  the 
economic  system  upon  which  employment  and 
maintenance  depend?  Finally,  what  is  implied 
in  the  equal  right  of  all  to  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness?  What  form  of  happiness,  so  far  as  it  de- 
pends at  al!  upon  material  facts,  is  not  bound  up 
with  economic  conditions;  and  how  shall  an 
equal  opportunity  for  the  pursuit  of  happiness  l>e 
guaranteed  to  all  save  by  a  guarantee  of  economic 
equality?  " 

THK    EIGHT   TO    LIFE. 

The  ethics  of  wealth  under  the  new  order  is 
stated  to  be  extremely  simple,  consisting  merely 
in  the  law  of  self-preservation,  asserted  in  the 
name  of  all  against  the  encroachments  of  any; 
resting  on  the  principle  of  the  supreme  right  of 
all  to  live,  and  consequently  to  iiigiet  that  society 
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shall  be  so  organized  as  to  secure  that  right.    The 
Doctor  declares  that  it  has  been  a  principle  sub- 
scribed to  by  all  governments  and  peoples  that  it 
is  the  first  and  supreme  duty  of  the  state  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  the  citizens,  and  he  tells  Julian: 
**  While  professing  this  principle  so  broadly  in 
words,   you  completely  ignored  in  practice   half 
and  vastly  the  greater  half  of  its  meaning.     You 
wholly  overlooked  and  disregarded  the  peril  to 
which  life  is  exposed  on  the  economic'  side — the 
hunger,  cold  and  thirst  side.     You  went  on  the 
theory  that  it  was  only  by  club,  knife,  bullet, 
poison,  or  some  other  form  of  physical  violence 
that  life  could  be  endangered,  as  if  hunger,  cold 
and  thirst — in  a  word,  economic  want — were  not 
a  far  more  constant  and  deadly  foe  to  existence 
than   all  the  forms  of  violence  together.      You 
overlooked  the  plain  fact  that  anybody  who  by 
any  means  however,  direct  or  remote,  took  away 
or  curtailed  one's  means  of  subsistence  attacked 
his  life  quite  as  dangerously  as  it  could  be  done 
with  knife  or  bullet — ^more  so,    indeed,   seeing 
that  against  direct  attack  he  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  defending  himself.**     It  is  shown  that 
under  the  old  order  the  principle  that  the  first 
duty  of  society  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  its  mem- 
bers was  fully  admitted,  and  that  in  failing  to 
give  it  an  economic   as  well  as  police,  judicial 
and  military  interpretation,  the  world  convicted 
itself  of  an  inconsistency  as  glaring  in  logic  as  it 
was  cruel  in  consequences.     All  civilized  govern- 
ments not  only  undertake  to  protect  citizens  from 
assaults  against  their  lives,   but   from  any  and 
every  sort  of  physical  assault  and  offense,  how- 
ever petty,  and  even  to  protect  men  in  their  dig- 
nity as  well  as  in  mere  bodily  integrity;  in  secur- 
ing the  citizen  in  his  right  to  life  on  the  economic 
side   the   new  order  is  shown  to  follow  studi- 
ously the  old-time  precedents  in  safeguarding  him 
from  direct  assault.      *  *  If  we  did  but  secure  his 
economic  basis  so  far  as  to  avert  death  by  direct 
effect  of  hunger  and  cold  as  your  pauper  laws  made 
a  pretense  of  doing,  we  should  be  like  a  state  in 
your  day  which  forbade  outright   murder,   but 
permitted  every  kind  of  assault  that  fell  short  of 
it.     Distress  and  deprivation  resulting  from  eco- 
nomic want  falling  short  of  actual  starvation  pre- 
cisely  correspond  to  the  acts  of  minor  violence 
against  which   your   state  protected   citizens  as 
carefully  as  against  murder. " 

THE   RIGHT   TO    LIBERTY. 

In  considering  the  second  great  right,  that  to 
liberty — the  right  not  only  to  live,  but  to  live  in 
personal  independence  of  one's  fellows,  owning 
only  those  common  social  obligations  resting  on 
all  alike — ^it  is  shown  that  while  the  monopoliza- 
tion of  wealth  and  of  the  productive  machinery 


by  a  portion  of  the  people  was,  first  of  all,  a 
threat  to  the  lives  of  the  rest  of  the  community, 
nevertheless  the  main  practical  effect  of  the  sys- 
tem was  not  to  deprive  the  masses  of  life  out- 
right, but  to  force  them,  through  want,  to  buy 
their  lives  by  the  surrender  of  their  liberties. 
'  *  The  industrial  system  of  the  world  before  the 
great  Revolution  was  wholly  based  upon  the  com- 
pulsory servitude  of  the  mass  of  mankind  to  the 
possessing  class,  enforced  by  the  coercion  of  eco- 
nomic need."  It  is  pointed  out  that  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  as  liberty  so  long  as  by  the 
effect  of  the  inequalities  of  wealth  and  the  pri- 
vate control  of  the  means  of  production  the  op- 
portunity of  men  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence depended  on  the  will  of  other  men.  It  may 
be  in  place  here  to  observe  that  the  late  Francis 
A.  Walker,  in  discussing  the  statutory  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  labor,  stated  that  the  compulsion 
of  circumstance  in  depriving  men  of  their  lib- 
erty— as  in  allowing  them  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing only  under  conditions  imposed  by  others — 
was   as  absolute  as  that  of  physical  force. 

THE    SOCIAL    FUND    THE     DOMINANT    FACTOR    IN 
WEALTH    PRODUCTION. 

One  of  the  very  strongest  points  in  the  book  is 
the  clearness  with  which  the  **  social  fund  "is 
demonstrated  to  be  the  great  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  while  individual  exertion  is 
insignificant  by  comparison.  This  being  true,  it 
is  shown  that  an  equal  distribution  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  industry  is  the  only  possible  equitable 
basis,  for  the  reason  that  all  persons  have  equal 
title  in  the  social  fund  by  virtue  of  equal  mem- 
bership in  the  community,  to  which  the  fund 
necessarily  belongs.  Says  Dr.  Leete:  **The 
main  factor  in  the  production  of  wealth  among 
civilized  men  is  the  social  organism,  the  ma- 
chinery of  associated  labor  and  exchange  by 
which  hundreds  of  millions  of  individuals' pro- 
vide the  demand  for  one  another's  product  and 
mutually  complement  one  another's  labors,  there- 
by making  the  productive  and  distributive  sys- 
tems of  a  nation  and  of  the  world  one  great 
machine.  .  .  .  The  element  in  the  total  in- 
dustrial product  which  is  due  to  the  social  organ- 
ism is  represented  by  the  difference  between  what 
one  man  produces  as  a  worker  in  connection  with 
the  social  organization  and  what  he  could  pro- 
duce in  a  condition  of  isolation.  Working  in 
concert  with  his  fellows  by  aid  of  the  social  or- 
ganism he  and  they  produce  enough  to  support 
all  in  the  highest  luxury  and  refinement.  Toil- 
ing in  isolation,  human  experience  has  proved 
that  he  would  be  fortunate  if  he  could  at  the  ut- 
most produce  enough  to  keep  himself  alive.  It 
is  estimated,   I  believe,  that  the  average  daily 
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product  of  a  worker  in  America  to-day  [A,D. 
2000]  iB  some  fifty  dollars.  The  product  of  the 
same  man  working  in  isolation  would  probably  be 
highly  estimated  on  the  same  basis  of  calculation 
if  put  at  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  Now  tell  me, 
Julian,  to  whom  belongs  the  social  organism,  this 
vast  machinery  of  human  association,  which  en- 
hances some  two  hundredfold  the  product  of 
every  one's  labor  ?  " 

It  is  agreed  that  it  can  belong  to  nothing  less 
than  society  collectively,  which  can  be  the  only 
heir  to  the  social  inheritanc«  of  intellect  and  dis- 
covery, and  it  is  society  collectively  which  fur- 
nishes the  continuous  daily  concourse  by  which 
alone  that  inheritance  is  made  effective.  There- 
fore the  two- hundredfold  enhancement  of  the 
value  of  every  one's  labor  which  is  owing  to  the 
social  organism  belongs  manifestly  to  society  col- 
lectively— to  the  general  fund.  It  is  further 
shown  that  until  the  social  fund  could  be  prop- 
erly protected  and  administered  by  a  public  or 
gaoization  of  industry  it  must  needs  be  the  sub- 
ject of  universal  plunder  and  embezzlement. 
"The  social  machinery  waa  aeized  upon  by  ad- 
venturers and  made  a  means  of  enriching  them- 
selves by  collecting  tribute  from  the  people  to 
whom  it  belonged  and  whom  it  should  have  en- 
riched, " 

TO   ALL   HEN    EQUALLY. 

The  argument  for  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
products  of  industry  is  tlius  set  forth:  "  If  the 
modem  man,  by  aid  of  the  social  machinery,  can 
produce  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  product  where  ho 
could  produce  not  over  a  quarter  of  a  dollar's 
worth  without  society,  then  forty-nine  dollars  and 
three-quarters  out  of  every  fifty  dollars  must  be 
credited  to  the  social  fund  to  be  equally  distrib- 
uted. The  industrial  efficiency  of  two  men  work- 
ing without  society  might  have  differed  as  two 
to  one— that  is,  while  one  man  was  able  to  pro- 
duce a  full  quarter  dollar's  worth  of  work  a  day, 
the  other  could  produce  only  twelve  and  a  half 
cents'  worth.  This  was  a  very  great  difference 
under  those  circumstances,  but  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  is  so  slight  a  proportion  of  tifty  dollars  as 
not  to  bo  worth  mentioning.  That  ia  to  say,  the 
difference  in  individual  endowments  between  the 
two  men  would  remain  the  same,  but  that  differ- 
ence would  be  reduced  to  relative  unimportance 
by  the  prodigious  equal  addition  made  to  the 
product  of  both  alike  by  the  social  organism." 

The  idea  of  the  social  fund  makes  comprehen- 
sible the  completeness  with  which  the  new  order 
has  outgrown  the  wages  notion;  those  living  un- 
der it  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  social  capital, 
rather  than  their  day-to-day  specific  exertions,  as 
the  main   source  of  their  wealth.      It  is  shown 


that  everybody  is  entitled  not  only  to  his  own 
producU— the  ideal  of  the  old  economists — but  to 
vastly  more;  namely,  to  his  share  of  the  product 
of  the  social  organism,  in  addition  to  his  personal 
product,  but  not  on  the  old  grab- as -grab -can 
plan,  by  which  some  made  themselves  million- 
aires and  others  were  left  beggars,  but  on  equal 
terms  with  all  bis  fellow  capitalists. 

FBOFEBTT    IN    MEN. 

An  interesting  episode  is  that  where  the  fam- 
ily is  shown  by  Julian  the  things  in  the  vault 
where  he  slept  his  long  sleep;  the  "  evidences  of 
value "  treasured  in  the  safe,  which  had  made 
him  a  millionaire  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
the  light  of  the  new  order  these  are  characterized 
as  being,  while  purporting  to  be  certificates  of 
property  in  things,  really  certificates  of  ownership 
of  men,  deriving  their  whole  value  from  the  serfs 
attached  to  the  things  by  the  constraint  of  bodily 
necessities.  It  was  declared  to  be  the  last  refine- 
ment of  indignity  put  upon  human  nature  by  the 
economic  system  of  the  old  order  that  it  com- 
pelled men  to  seek  the  sale  of  themselves.  "  The 
hireling  could  not  scorn  the  bonds  he  soughL 
The  abjectness  of  his  position  was  not  merely 
physical,  but  mental.  Tn  selling  himself  he  had 
necessarily  sold  his  independence  of  mind  also. 
Labor  for  others  in  the  name  of  love 
and  kindness,  and  labor  with  others  for  a  com- 
mon end  in  which  all  are  mutually  interested, 
and  labor  for  its  own  joy  are  alike  honorable,  but 
the  hiring  out  of  our  faculties  to  the  selfish  uses 
of  others,  which  waa  the  form  labor  generally 
took  in  your  day,  ia  unworthy  of  human  na- 
ture." 

A    PKOFlr-SV&TEU    PARABLE. 

Tliere  is  a  powerful  chapter  devoted  to  "The 
Parable  of  the  Water  Tank,"  concisely  depicting 
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the  working  of  the  profit- system.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  certain  very  dry  land,  the  people  whereof 
were  in  sore  need  of  water.  Certain  men,  more 
crafty  and  diligent  than  the  rest,  managed  to 
gather  stores  of  water  where  others  could  find 
none,  and  these  men  were  called  capitalists. 
They  would  not  give  the  people  water  except 
they  became  their  servants,  working  for  them  on 
these  terms:  <*  For  every  bucket  that  ye  bring  to 
us,  that  we  may  pour  into  the  tank,  which  is  the 
Market,  behold!  we  will  give  you  a  penny;  but 
for  every  bucket  that  we  shall  draw  forth  to  give 
unto  you  that  ye  may  drink  of  it,  ye  and  your 
wives  and  your  children,  ye  shall  give  to  us  two 
pennies,  and  the  difference  shall  be  our  profit, 
seeing  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  profit  we  would 
not  do  this  thing  for  you,  but  ye  should  all  per- 
ish. "  The  result  was  that,  after  a  while,  the 
tank  overflowed,  seeing  that  for  every  bucket  the 
people  poured  in  they  received  only  so  much  as 
would  buy  again  half  a  bucket.  Receiving  no 
more  the  pennies  of  the  capitalists,  they  could 
buy  no  more  water;  this  made  '*  dull  times  "  and 
finally  a  <<  crisis. ''  The  capitalists  called  in  the 
soothsayers,  and  some  called  it  *<  overproduc- 
tion"  and  some  called  it  <<glut,"  and  some  said 
it  was  by  reason  of  spots  on  the  sun,  and  yet  oth- 
ers said  it  was  because  of  *'  lack  of  confidence." 
The  capitalists  then  sent  them  to  the  people,  and 
to  them  the  soothsayers  expounded  the  mystery 
of  overproduction,  and  how  it  was  that  they 
must  needs  perish  of  thirst  because  there  was 
overmuch  water,  and  how  there  could  not  be 
enough  because  there  was  too  much.  The  peo- 
ple reviled  them  and  asked,  '<  Will  ye  mock  us  ? 
Doth  plenty  breed  famine  ?  Doth  nothing  come 
out  of  much  ?  "  Finally  the  capitalists  wasted 
the  water  for  their  own  pleasure,  making  foun- 
tains and  fish-ponds,  and  bathing  therein.  This 
ended  the  crisis,  and  the  people  were  employed 
once  more.  But  the  same  things  happened  again 
and  again.  Finally  a  class  of  men  called  agita- 
tors arose  among  the  people  and  told  them  that 
they  had  no  need  at  all  of  the  capitalists,  coun- 
seling them:  <*  Do  ye  for  yourselves  that  which 
is  done  by  the  capitalists — namely,  the  ordering 
of  your  labor,  and  the  marshaling  of  your  bands, 
and  the  dividing  of  your  tasks.  So  shall  ye  have 
no  need  at  all  of  the  capitalists  and  no  more  yield 
to  them  any  profit,  but  all  the  fruit  of  your  labor 
shall  ye  share  as  brethren,  every  one  having  the 
same;  and  so  shall  the  tank  never  overflow  until 
every  man  is  full,  and  would  not  wag  the  tongue 
for  more,  and  afterward  shall  ye  with  the 
overflow  make  pleasant  fountains  and  fish-ponds 
to  delight  yourselves  withal  even  as  did  the  cap- 
italists; but  these  shall  be  for  the  delight  of  all.'* 
At  last  the  people  did  as  they  were  told.      *  <  And 


there  was  no  more  any  thirst  in  that  land,  neither 
any  that  was  ahungered,  nor  naked,  nor  cold,  nor 
in  any  manner  of  want;  and  every  man  said  unto 
his  fellow,  <  My  brother,'  and  every  woman  said 
unto  her  companion,  <  My  sister, '  for  so  they 
were  with  one  another  as  brethren  and  sisters 
which  do  dwell  together  in  unity.  And  the 
blessing  of  God  rested  on  that  land  forever. " 

UNIVERSAL    CULTURE. 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  new 
order  is  the  establishment  of  universal  culture. 
Vast  as  is  the  leisure  of  the  new  system,  the  time 
reserved  for  the  higher  uses  of  life,  it  is  declared 
to  be  of  little  value  for  intellectual  culture  but 
for  a  condition  commanded  by  almost  none  under 
the  old  order:  '*  The  moral  atmosphere  of  seren- 
ity resulting  from  an  absolute  freedom  of  mind 
from  disturbing  anxieties  and  carking  cares  con- 
ceming.  our  material  welfare  or  that  of  those 
dear  to  us.  Our  economic  system  puts  us  in  a 
position  where  we  can  follow  Christ's  maxim,  so 
impossible  for  you,  to  *  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow.''*  Under  the  old  order  the  average 
college  man  had  to  engage  in  the  struggle  for  the 
material  means  of  existence.  Failure  or  success 
made  little  difference  as  to  the  effect  to  stunt  and 
wither  his  intellectual  life.  *  *  He  had  no  time 
and  could  command  no  thought  for  anything 
else.  If  he  failed,  or  barely  avoided  failure, 
perpetual  anxiety  ate  out  his  heart;  and  if  he 
succeeded,  his  success  usually  made  him  a  grosser 
and  more  hopelessly  self-satisfied  materialist  than 
if  he  had  failed.  There  was  no  hope  for  his 
mind  or  soul  either  way.  If  at  the  end  of  his 
life  his  efforts  had  won  him  a  little  breathing 
space  it  could  be  of  no  high  use  to  him,  for  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  parts  had  become  atro- 
phied from  disuse,  and  were  no  longer  capable 
of  responding  to  opportunity. " 

The  great  Revolution  was  therefore  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  second  creation  of  man,  ^  ^  inasmuch  as 
it  added  the  conditions  of  an  adequate  mind  and 
soul  life  to  the  bare  physical  existence  under 
more  or  less  agreeable  conditions,  which  was 
about  all  the  life  the  most  of  human  beings,  rich 
or  poor,  had  up  to  that  time  known. "  Under 
the  new  order  the  youth  going  forth  into  the 
world  finds  it  a  practice  school  for  all  the  moral- 
ities. *  *  Youth  was  as  noble  in  your  day  as  now, 
and  dreamed  the  same  great  dreams  of  life's  pos- 
sibilities," said  Dr.  Leete.  "But  when  the 
young  man  went  forth  into  the  world  of  practical 
life  it  was  to  find  his  dreams  mocked  and  his 
ideals  derided  at  every  turn.  He  found  himself 
compelled,  whether  he  would  or  not,  to  take  part 
in  a  fight  for  life,  in  which  the  first  condition  of 
success  was  to  put  his  ethics  on  the  shelf  and  cut 
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the  acquaintance  of  his  conscience.  You  had 
various  terms  with  which  to  describe  the  process 
whereby  the  young  man,  reluctantly  laying  aside 
his  ideals,  accepted  the  conditions  of  the  sordid 
struggle.  You  described  it  as  a  *  learning  to 
take  the  world  as  it  is,*  'getting  over  romantic 
notions, '  '  becoming  practical, '  and  all  that.  In 
fact,  it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  de- 
bauching of  a  soul." 

RELIGION    UNDER    THE    NEW    ORDER. 

Mr.  Bellamy's  ideas  as  to  the  religious  condi- 
tions of  the  new  order  are  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  dogmatically  materialistic  attitude  of  the 
ruling  socialistic  doctrine  in  Continental  Europe. 
Mr.  Barton  tells  Julian  that  the  direction  in  which 
the  progress  of  the  race  has  tended  most  to  in- 
crease human  happiness  has  been  in  the  science 
of  the  soul  and  its  relation  to  the  Eternal  and 
the  Infinite:  **This  progress  has  been  the  result 
not  merely  of  a  more  rational  conception  of  the 
subject  and  complete  intellectual  freedom  in  its 
study,  but  largely  also  of  social  conditions  which 
have  set  us  almost  wholly  free  from  material  en- 
grossments. .  You  will  observe,  as  you 
come  to  know  more  of  our  literature,  that  one 
respect  in  which  it  differs  from  yours  is  the  total 
lack  of  the  tragic  note.  This  has  very  naturally 
followed  from  a  conception  of  our  real  life  as 
having  an  inaccessible  security,  '  hid  in  God,  *  as 
Paul  said,  whereby  the  accidents  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  personality  are  reduced  to  relative  triv- 
iality. .  .  .  The  religion  of  Christ,  depend- 
ing as  it  did  upon  the  experience  and  intuitions 
of  the  unselfish  enthusiasms,  could  not  possibly 
be  accepted  or  understood  generally  by  a  world 
which  tolerated  a  social  system  based  upon  fra- 
tricidal struggle  as  the  condition  of  existence." 

THE    NEW    PATRIOTISM. 

We  are  told  that  under  the  old  order  too  often 
what  was  called  love  of  country  might  better 
have  been  described  as  hate  and  jealousy  of  other 
countries.  But  under  the  new,  patriotism  is  no 
longer  a  martial  sentiment  and  is  quite  without 
warlike  associations.  '*As  the  flag  has  lost  its 
former  significance  as  an  emblem  of  outward  defi- 
ance, it  has  gained  a  new  meaning  as  the  supreme 
symbol  of  internal  concord  and  mutuality;  it  has 
become  the  visible  sign  of  the  social  solidarity 
in  which  the  welfare  of  all  is  equally  and  impreg- 
nably  secured." 

MANIFOLD  CHANGES. 

The  manifold  changes  that  a  radical  transfor- 
mation in  industrial  and  social  conditions  would 
bring  naturally  present  a  fascinating   field   for 


speculation.  There  are  instanced  many  of  these 
for  the  reader's  edification.  Science  and  inven- 
tion, freed  from  the  trammels  of  capitalism,  have 
received  a  tremendous  impetus  and  their  achieve- 
ments are  marvelous.  The  tyranny  of  fashion 
has  been  overthrown;  sanitation  and  medical 
science  have  made  wonderful  strides;  great  cities 
have  been  eliminated  and  population  is  more 
evenly  diffused  over  the  land;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  a  general  reforesting,  na- 
ture has  everywhere  been  made  beautiful  and  the 
entire  land  has  been  made  into  one  vast  park. 

The  book  is  so  full  of  ideas,  so  replete  with 
suggestive  aspects,  so  rich  in  quotable  parts  as  to 
form  an  arsenal  of  argument  for  apostles  of  the 
new  democracy.  Many  important  points  must 
go  untouched  in  an  article  like  this,  and  the  re- 
viewer can  only  mention  the  account  of  the  great 
Revolution,  its  development  and  progress;  of 
the  transition  period;  and  of  '*  The  Book  of  the 
Blind,"  in  which  the  various  objections  to  the 
scheme  of  the  new  order  are  summed  up.  As 
with  **  Looking  Backward,"  the  humane  and 
thoughtful  reader  will  lay  down  **  Equality  "  and 
regard  the  world  about  him  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  that  with  which  the  child  of  the  tenement 
returns  from  his  ** Country  Week"  to  the  foul 
smells,  the  discordant  noises,  the  incessant  strife 
of  the  wonted  environment. 

Immense  changes  are  undoubtedly  in  store  for 
the  coming  century.  The  industrial  transforma- 
tions of  the  world  for  the  past  hundred  years 
seem  to  assure  for  the  next  hundred  a  mutation 
in  social  conditions  commensurately  radical. 
Much  of  this  must  transcend  forecasting.  But 
the  tendency  is  undoubtedly  toward  human  unity, 
social  solidarity.  It  is  strongly  indicated  that 
Science  will  more  and  more  make  social  evolution 
a  voluntary,  self-directing  process  on  the  part  of 
man. 

Two  straws,  significant  of  the  prevailing  wind, 
may  here  be  mentioned.  Not  long  ago  I  read  an 
article  written  by  an  eminent  professional  man, 
one  of  the  foremost  in  his  calling,  devoted  to  a 
careful  examination  of  the  basis  of  property 
rights,  showing  that  the  tenure  of  property  rested 
solely  on  convention,  and  that  it  was  this  alone 
that  prevented  it  from  being  robbery.  The 
writer's  name  was  withheld  for  fear  of  persecu- 
tion and  loss  of  livelihood. 

In  the  latest  number  of  a  great  American  mag- 
azine there  was  a  review  of  the  evolution  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  past  century,  written  by  a  well- 
known  college  professor.  It  closed  with  a  pre- 
diction that  the  democracy  of  the  coming  century 
would  stand  for  ** economic  equality" — Mr.  Bel- 
lamy's phrase,  I  believe. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  THE  NATION. 

IN  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July  Professor 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  a  thoughtful  paper 
which  patriotic  Americans  would  do  well  to  read 
on  the  anniversary  of  our  national  independence. 

Professor  Wilson's  theme  is  *  *  The  Making  of 
the  Nation,"  and  his  first  endeavor  is  to  show  us 
just  what  stage  has  been  reached  in  the  national 
development.  The  danger  of  civil  war  in  the 
future  he  puts  aside  as  incredible.  The  gradual 
evolution  from  sectional  conditions  to  homogeneity 
he  describes  as  follows  : 

**  Slavery  being  removed,  the  South  is  now 
joined  with  the  '  West, '  joined  with  it  in  a  stage 
of  development,  as  a  region  chiefly  agricultural, 
without  diversified  industries,  without  a  multifa- 
rious trade,  without  those  subtle  extended  nerves 
which  come  with  all-around  economic  develop- 
ment, and  which  make  men  keenly  sensible  of 
the  interests  that  link  the  world  together,  as  it 
were  into  a  single  community.  But  these  are 
lines  of  difference  which  will  be  effaced  by  mere 
growth,  which  time  wiU  calmly  ignore.  They 
make  no  boundaries  for  armies  to  cross.  Tide- 
water Virginia  was  thus  separated  once  from  her 
own  population  within  the  Alleghany  valleys — 
held  two  jealous  sections  within  her  own  limits. 
Massachusetts  once  knew  the  sharp  divergences 
of  interest  and  design  which  separated  the  coast 
8ettlen\ents  upon  the  bay  from  the  restless  pio- 
neers who  had  taken  up  the  free  lands  of  her  own 
western  counties.  North  Carolina  was  once  a 
comfortable  and  indifferent  <  East '  to  the  uneasy 
« West '  that  was  to  become  Tennessee.  Virginia 
once  seemed  old  and  effete  to  Kentucky.  The 
'  great  West  *  once  lay  upon  the  Ohio,  but  has 
since  disappeared  there,  overlaid  by  the  changes 
which  have  carried  the  conditions  of  the  *  East ' 
to  the  Great  Lakes  and  beyond.  There  has  never 
yet  been  a  time  in  our  history  when  we  were 
without  an  *East'  and  a  <  West,'  but  the  novel 
day  when  we  shall  be  without  them  is  now  in 
sight.  As  the  country  grows  it  will  inevitably 
grow  homogeneous.  Population  will  not  hence- 
forth spread,  but  compact;  for  there  is  no  new 
land  between  the  seas  where  the  *  West '  can  find 
another  lodgment.  The  conditions  which  pre- 
vail in  the  ever-widening  *  East '  will  sooner  or 
later  cover  the  continent,  and  we  shall  at  last  be 
one  people.  The  process  will  not  be  a  short  one. 
It  will  doubtless  run  through  many  generations 
and  involve  many  a  critical  question  of  states- 
manship.  But  it  cannot  be  stayed,  and  its  work- 
ing out  will  bring  the  nation  to  its  final  character 
and  r6le  in  the  world." 


THE    '*M0RE    PERFECT    UNION." 

*  *  It  is  to  this  point  we  have  come  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  nation.  The  old  sort  of  growth  is  at 
an  end — the  growth  by  mere  expansion.  We 
have  now  to  look  more  closely  to  internal  condi- 
tions, and  study  the  means  by  which  a  various 
people  is  to  be  bound  together  in  a  single  inter- 
est. Many  differences  will  pass  away  of  them- 
selves. East  and  West  will  come  together  by  a 
slow  approach,  as  capital  accumulates  where  now 
it  is  only  borrowed,  as  industrial  development 
makes  its  way  westward  in  a  new  variety,  as  life 
gets  its  final  elaboration  and  detail  throughout  all 
the  great  spaces  of  the  continent,  until  all  the 
scattered  parts  of  the  nation  are  drawn  into  real 
community  of  interest.  Even  the  race  problem 
of  the  South  will  no  doubt  work  itself  out  in  the 
slowness  of  time,  as  blacks  and  whites  pass  from 
generation  to  generation,  gaining  with  each  re- 
move from  the  memories  of  the  war  a  surer  self- 
possession,  an  easier  view  of  the  division  of  labor 
and  of  social  function  to  be  arranged  between 
them.  Time  is  the  only  legislator  in  such  a  mat- 
ter. But  not  everything  can  be  left  to  drift  and 
slow  accommodation.  The  nation  whicn  has 
grown  to  the  proportions  almost  of  the  continent 
within  the  century  lies  under  our  eyes,  unfin- 
ished, unharmonized,  waiting  still  to  have  its 
parts  adjusted,  lacking  its  last  lesson  in  the  ways 
of  peace  and  concert.  It  required  statesmanship 
of  no  mean  sort  to  bring  us  to  our  present  growth 
and  lusty  strength.  It  will  require  leadership  of 
a  much  higher  order  to  teach  us  the  triumphs  of 
co-operation,  the  self-possession  and  calm  choices 
of  maturity." 

OUR    NEED    OF    LEADERSHIP. 

No  one  has  studied  more  carefully  than  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  the  defects  in  our  governmental 
machinery,  chief  among  which  he  regards  the 
lack  of  responsible  leadership.  *  *  The  President 
can  lead  only  as  he  can  command  the  ear  of  both 
Congress  and  the  country — only  as  any  other  in- 
dividual might  who  could  secure  a  like  general 
hearing  and  acquiescence.  Policy  must  come 
always  from  the  deliberations  of  the  House  com- 
mittees, the  debates,  both  secret  and  open,  of  the 
Senate,  the  compromises  of  committee  conference 
between  the  Houses;  no  one  man,  no  group  of 
men,  leading;  no  man,  no  group  of  men,  respon- 
sible for  the  outcome.  Unquestionably  we  be- 
lieve in  a  guardian  destiny  1  No  other  race  could 
have  accomplished  so  much  with  such  a  system; 
no  other  race  would  have  dared  risk  such  an  ex- 
periment.    We   shall  work   out  a  remedy,  for 
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work  it  out  we  must.  We  must  find  or  make, 
somewhere  in  our  system,  a  group  of  men  to  lead 
us,  who  represent  the  nation  in  the  origin  and 
responsibility  of  their  power;  who  shall  draw  the 
executive,  which  makes  choice  of  foreign  policy 
and  upon  whose  ability  and  good  faith  the  hon- 
orable execution  of  the  laws  depends,  into  cordial 
co-operation  with  the  legislature,  which,  under 
whatever  form  of  government,  must  sanction  law 
and  policy.'* 

MR.  HOWELLS  AS  AN  OPTIMIST. 

ALL  those  reviewers  who  have  cavilled  at  the 
*  <  persistent  pessimism  '^  in  Mr.  Howells' 
later  work,  particularly  in  his  essays,  should  be 
'Confronted  with  his  able  and  telling  article  in  the 
July  Harper^  s,  *■ '  The  Modern  American  Mood  " 
Mr.  Howells  calls  his  masterly  analysis  of  our 
attitude  toward  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  He  shows  how  the  results  of  the  civil 
war  and  the  sudden  upspringing  of  our  gigantic 
commercial  interests  combined  to  make  us  believe 
until  comparatively  recently  that  *  *  all  that  was 
(Ours  was  good  ;  if  not  apparently  good,  then 
■jeally  good." 

'*  It  is  easy  to  say  how  our  vainglory  began, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  how  it  began  to  van- 
ish, c:  why.  But  whatever  Europe  may  think 
to  the  contrary,  we  are  now  really  a  modest 
people.  The  national  attitude  is  self -critical,  and 
if  the  standards  by  which  we  try  ourselves  are  not 
those  of  Europe,  but  are  largely  derived  from 
within  ourselves,  they  are  none  the  less  severe 
and  none  the  less  just." 

^  *  In  fact,  our  present  danger  is  not  that  we 
shall  praise  ourselves  too  much,  but  that  we  shall 
accuse  ourselves  too  much,  and  blame  ourselves 
for  effects  from  conditions  that  are  the  conditions 
of  the  whole  world.  But  if  this  is  better  than  to 
rest  content  with  our  conditions  because  they 
seem  to  be  ours  alone,  if  it  is  sometimes  a  good 
thing  to  recognize  that  we  are  socially  and 
economically  sick,  it  is  also  a  good  thing  to  know 
that  we  have  in  our  own  political  system  the 
power  of  recuperation  against  the  universal  dis- 
order." 

<  <  No  one  really  doubts  the  adequacy  of  the 
republic  to  any  imaginable  emergency  ;  or  if 
there  is  here  and  there  one  whose  heart  misgives 
him,  he  has  nothing  to  suggest  in  place  of  it. 
In  a  completer  sense  than  we  always  realize,  it  is 
the  republic  or  nothing  for  us.  In  the  same 
completer  sense,  there  is  no  past  for  us;  there  is 
only  a  future.  Something  that  is  still  untried 
may  serve  our  turn,  but  nothing  that  has  been 
tried  and  failed  will  serve  our  turn." 

<  <  We  may  not  think  the  republic  is  the  best 
thing  that  can  ever  be,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  the 


best  we  can  have  for  the  present,  and  that 
anything  better  must  be  something  more  rather 
than  something  less  of  it." 

'*  It  is  in  no  overweening  mood  of  optimism 
that  we  trust  the  republic  to  save  itself.  There 
are  almost  as  few  mere  optimists  as  mere  pessi- 
mists among  us.  Question  those  who  seem  to  be 
the  one  or  the  other,  and  you  find  that  at  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts  they  have  the  same  doubts,  ' 
the  same  hopes.  The  blandest  optimist  does  not 
deny  that  there  are  a  good  many  screws  loose  ; 
the  bleakest  pessimist  does  not  affirm  that  there 
is  no  means  within  our  democracy  of  tightening 
them  again,  or  that  there  is  any  means  outside  of 
democracy." 

< '  We  trust  the  republic  with  itself  ;  that  is, 
we  trust  one  another,  and  we  trust  one  another 
the  most  implicitly  when  we  affirm  the  most 
clamorously,  one  half  of  us,  that  the  other  half 
is  plunging  the  whole  of  us  in  irreparable  ruin. 
That'  is  merely  our  way  of  calling  all  to  the  duty 
we  owe  to  each.  It  is  not  a  very  dignified  way, 
but  the  entire  nation  is  in  the  joke,  and  it  is  not 
BO  mischievous  as  it  might  seem.  By  and  by, 
probably,  we  shall  change  it.  We  should  cer- 
tainly change  it  in  the  presence  of  any  vital  dan- 
ger ;  for  one  reason,  because  we  should  then  be 
all  of  one  mind,  in  devotion  to  the  republic." 

It  is  a  very  clear  and  vigorous  note  that  Mr. 
Howells  strikes  in  the  following  : 

<'0n  the  threshold  of  a  new  century,  the 
portal  of  the  future,  we  see  more  clearly  than 
ever  that  America  is  the  home  of  work,  of  en- 
deavor, of  the  busy  effort  in  which  man  loses  the 
heavy  sense  of  self  as  he  can  in  no  pleasure,  and 
tastes  the  happiness  of  doing  something,  making 
something,  creating  something.  Our  problem  is 
how  to  keep  the  chance  of  this  free  to  all ;  how 
to  find  work  for  all ;  how  to  render  drones  im- 
possible, either  rich  drones  or  poor  drones,  volun- 
tary or  involuntary." 

''THE  SMALLEST  REPUBUC  IN  THE  WORLD." 

READERS  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  re- 
member an  article  in  our  May  number  of 
last  year  on  the  George  Junior  Republic,  near 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  Miss  Mary  Gay  Humphreys  has 
contributed  to  the  Julv  McClure's  an  account  of  a 
week  she  spent  in  investigating  the  workings  of 
Mr.  George's  novel  sociological  experiment.  On 
a  farm  of  forty-eight  acres  some  two  hundred 
boys  and  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  twelve  to 
seventeen  years,  and  pledged  to  remain  at  least 
seventy  days — about  forty  stay  all  winter — con- 
duct a  complete  government  of  their  own,  mod- 
eled closely  upon  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  principal  features  of  the  government  are  the 
following  : 
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**  Legislative. — A  congress  of  two  branches — 
senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  mem- 
bers are  elected  by  popular  vote;  senators  for 
two  weeks,  representatives  for  one. 

^'^  Judiciary, — There  are  civil  and  criminal 
courts,  presided  over  by  judges  appointed  by  the 
president.  Every  citizen  charged  with  crime  is 
entitled  to  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  Im- 
prisonment and  fines  are  the  penalties  for  crime. 

^'Police. — A  permanent  force  is  maintained, 
chosen  from  the  citizens  by  competitive  examina- 
tion. • 

'*  Finances, — The  republic  lays  taxes,  like  any 
other  government,  and  maintains  a  bank  and  a 
monetary  system  of  its  own.  It  also  derives  an 
income  from  its  tariff  and  the  sale  of  licenses 
and  passes,  or  permits  to  go  outside  of  the 
grounds  at  will.  The  coin  of  the  government  is 
circulfu:  pieces  of  tin,  stamped  *  George  Junior 
Republic/  and  issued  in  denominations  of  from 
one  dollar  down.  In  this  coin  most  of  the  busi- 
ness  of  the  countrv  is  transacted;  but  the  coin  is 
ultimately  redeemed  by  the  government  in  pota- 
toes and  clothes,  which  the  citizen  is  expected  to 
send  home.  The  bank  receives  on  deposit  the 
savings  of  the  citizens,  makes  loans,  and  pays 
wages  for  government  work." 

' '  All  the  citizens  are  encouraged  to  be  work- 
ers, but  idleness  is  not  punished.  N  on -producers 
find  themselves  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  their 
moneyless  condition  soon  brings  them  to  the 
pauper's  table,  at  which  only  the  plainest  fare  is 
dispensed.  The  paupers  are  compelled  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  work  for  meals  and  lodging. 
All  the  citizens  who  work  at  all  receive  good 
wages — the  skilled  laborers  ninety  cents  a  day, 
the  unskilled  fifty  cents,  and  the  middle  class 
seventy  cents.  It  should  be  explained  that  all 
the  workers,  boys  and  girls,  are  thus  graded. 
The  boys  have  their  regular  occupations — farm 
labor,  landscape  gardening,  and  carpentering.  A 
number  are  in  the  government  employ;  there  are 
two  lawyers,  admitted  after  examination  to  the 
bar.  Others  are  hotel  and  restaurant  keepers,  or 
engage  in  trade  on  their  account.  The  girls  em- 
ploy themselves  at  sewing,  millinery,  laundry 
work  and  cooking.  Only  half  the  day  is  given 
to  work;  the  remaining  hours  in  summer  are 
free  for  recreation." 

CURRENCY. 

**  The  money  graciously  corresponds  to  our 
own  currency — dollars,  half-dollars,  quarters, 
dimes  and  pennies;  looks  like  it — with  a  differ- 
ence that  secures  it  against  any  charge  of  counter- 
feiting by  the  greater  nation,  and  jingles 
pleasantly  in  the  pocket.  It  passes  into  the  hands 
of  the  citizens  from  the  government  treasury  but 


in  one  way — ^by  work.  This  is  not  necessarily 
manual  labor.  There  are  oflBcial  positions  with 
salaries  attached.  Such  are  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  the  judges  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
courts,  the  commissioner  of  public  works,  the 
chief  of  police  and  his  staff,  the  warden  of  the 
prison.  The  judges  are  the  best  paid,  receiving 
one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  a  day,  and  legislators 
getting  one  dollar  and  ten  cents,  and  the  police 
ninety  cents,  the  same  price  that  is  paid  to  skilled 
carpenters.  In  general  wages  there  are  three 
grades.  The  foreman  on  the  farm  and  the 
section  boss  of  a  street-cleaning  gang  get  fifteen 
cents  an  hour,  while  the  men  only  receive  eight 
and  ten  cents  an  hour,  as  their  abilities  warrant. 
The  same  prices  rule  in  the  millinery  and  dress- 
making departments,  where  doll  dresses  and  hats 
are  made  for  sale  when  no  citizen  requires  a 
bonnet;  and  in  the  cooking  school,  where  nice 
work  is  done  for  the  capitol  table. 

HOTEL- KEEPING. 

**The  chief  business  is  keeping  hotel.  The 
contracts  for  this,  as  we  said,  are  sold  by  the 
government  every  Saturday  evening.  The  Wal- 
dorf is  the  swell  hotel  of  the  place.  Only 
capitalists  and  high  officials  can  pay  four  dollars 
a  day  for  lodgings.  The  Waldorf  is  over  the 
post- office  and  bank.  It  has  a  sitting-room  under 
the  ridge  pole,  and.  bedrooms  on  each  side,  where 
each  lodger  has  his  own  tin  wash-basin.  Not 
every  one  can  realize  what  a  degree  of  luxury 
this  implies.  Dover,  to  be  sure,  has  an  office  in 
the  court-house,  which  is  also  his  bedroom.  But 
Dover,  as  every  citizen  remarks,  has  *  money  to 
burn. '  The  Hotel  Elmira,  the  girls'  dormitory, 
is  a  loft  over  the  cooking  and  millinery  girls' 
parlor,  and  is  naturally  valuable  property.  The 
other  hotels  are  but  long  shelter  tents,  covering 
two  rows  of  wire- bottomed  cots,  where  beds  are 
from  ten  to  twenty  cents  a  night.  The  conces- 
sions vary  according  to  the  accommodations,  but 
each  is  an  active  and  profitable  business  accord- 
ingly as  it  is  managed.  Ethel  Moore,  who  con- 
ducted the  Hotel  Elmira  during  the  crisis,  lost 
money.  She  exhibited  a  collection  of  promissory 
notes  from  out  of  a  heterogeneous  pocket. 

<*  *  I  can't  ever  collect  them  without  going  to 
law,'  she  said.  *  Neither  Dover  nor  Smith  will 
look  at  a  case  for  less  than  ten  dollars.'  " 

*  *  The  police  force  enjoys  the  same  authority 
and  conspicuousness  that  it  does  in  larger  com- 
munities. The  details  are  posted  at  six  o'clock, 
relieved  at  noon,  and  again  at  night,  with  or- 
derly precision." 

Penal  offenses  have  become  rare,  though  dur- 
ing the  first  year  they  were  as  common  as  else* 
where. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  UFE  AT  YALE. 

IN  the  series  of  college  articles  now  running  in 
Scrthner's  Mr.  Henry  E.  Rowland  contributes 
the  paper  on  Yale.  Life  there  in  the  last  century 
was  somewhat  different  from  its  modern  develop- 
ment: 

*<The  disciplinary  spirit  of  the  times  is  illus- 
trated in  the  laws  governing  the  servitude  of 
freshmen ;  they  were  forbidden  to  wear  hats  in 
the  president's  or  professors'  door-yards,  or  with- 
in ten  rods  of  the  president,  eight  rods  of  a  pro- 
fessor, or  five  of  a  tutor.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  run  in  the  college  yard,  or  up  or  down  stairs, 
or  call  to  any  one  through  a  college  window. 
Seniors  could  regulate  their  conduct  in  every 
particular.  '  Every  freshman  is  obliged  to  do 
any  particular  errand  or  message  required  of 
him  by  any  one  in  an  upper  class,  which,  if  he 
shall  refuse  to  do,  he  shall  be  punished.'  They 
could  not  appear  unless  completely  dressed,  nor 
could  they  play  with  members  of  another  class 
without  being  «aked.  Fines  and  penalties  for 
misdemeanors  ran  from  a  halfpenny  up  to  three 
shillings,  and  sophomores  and  freshmen  had  their 
ears  boxed  before  the  assembled  college  by  the 
president  or  a  member  of  the  faculty  for  an  in- 
fraction of  discipline.  All  classes  learned  humil- 
ity from  the  conclusion  of  the  college  prayer: 
*  May  we  perform  faithfully  our  duties  to  our 
superiors,  our  equals  and  inferiors.'  " 

' '  The  refinement  of  modern  days  was  possibly 
somewhat  undeveloped.  In  the  history  of  Con- 
necticut, published  anonymously  in  London,  in 
1781,  we  are  told: 

**  'Yale  College  is  built  with  wood  and  painted 
a  sky  color;  it  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
long  and  three  stories  high  besides  the  garrets. 
It  is  the  first  of  American  colleges.  Its  students 
have  no  polite  accomplishments.  It  is  always 
painfully  apparent  that  they  have  been  educated 
in  Connecticut.'  " 

Subsequently  came  a  period  of  a  different  sort 
of  oppression: 

'^P^or  a  short  period,  a  sort  of  dark  ages  in 
the  fifties,  fate  and  the  faculty  saw  fit  to  insti- 
tute a  system  of  intellectual  torture,  a  revival  of 
the  peine  forte  et  dure^  which  laid  the  crushing 
weight  of  analytical  geometry,  differential  and 
integral  calculus,  the  influence  of  the  Greek  ac- 
cent and  Butler's  ponderous  'Analogy'  upon  a 
helpless  college.  Biennial  examinations  were 
imposed  upon  sophomores  and  seniors,  and  cov- 
ered the  entire  work  of  the  two  preceding  years; 
an  unearned  tribute  to  the  mental  powers  of 
boys  of  eighteen.  Into  some  minds  the  rills  of 
learning  never  ran ;  and  even  from  the  diligent 
much  must  have  escaped,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the 
faculty  they  should  have  been  reservoirs  brim- 


ming with  learning,  to  be  drawn  upon  at  will. 
Succeeding  generations  know  not  the  nightmare 
of  that  time.  Annuals  and  later- term  examina- 
tions took  their  place,  but  their  memory  still 
haunts  the  corners  of  the  campus  in  the  refrain: 

"  *  No  more  for  us  yon  tuneful  bell  shall  ring  to  morn- 
ing prayers; 
No  more  to  long  biennials  we'll  mount  yon  attic  stairs; 
Ebcaminations  are  all  past:  alumnuses  you  know, 
We'll  swell  the  praises  loud  and  long  of  Alma  Mater,  0/'' 

COLLEGE    ATHLETICS. 

The  modem  era  is  of  course  the  athletic  stage, 
and  Judge  Howland  presents  some  good  points 
on  the  subject  of  the  unappreciated  workers  for 
their  college's  supremacy  : 

*  *  The   public  which  cheers  the  skill  or  mar- 
velous concert  of    an  eleven  knows  nothing  of 
the  process  out  of  which  it  has  come,  tried  as  by 
fire,   the  real  effort  of  the  college  as  a  whole ; 
knows   nothing  of  the  longing  of  the   man  on 
the    side  lines    who    has  given     his    best    toil 
for  three   months,   perhaps  for  as  many  years, 
and  finds  his  only  reward  in  carrying  his  rival's 
sweater  during  the  great  game.     The  little  band 
of  substitutes   who   make   up  the  second  eleven 
and    who   are   driven    back    day  after  day  in 
practice,     doggedly    resisting     every    inch     of 
trampled  ground,    receive   no   pseans   from   the 
thousands  at  Manhattan  Field  or  Springfield.     Is 
one  of  them  hurt  in  practice — *  Ah,  yes,  hard 
luck,  but  he  couldn't  have  made  the  team  any- 
how ;  '  and  perhaps  not  the  least  of  trials  is  the 
indifferent    encouragement    of    a   coach,    w^hen 
blame  would  imply  potentiality  worth  disciplin- 
ing.    The  college,  which  stands  about  under  the 
cold  November  sky  and  measures  out  impartial 
criticism  at  the  field,  may  praise  their  efforts, 
but  it  is  always  as  efforts,  never  as  results,  and 
no  reverent  posterity  can  ever  honor  them  as 
'  the  tackle  of  '84  '  or  *  the   man   who   kicked 
the   goal  from  the  forty -five -yard  line.'     They 
represent  unselfish  loyalty,  striving  in  full  con- 
sciousness  that   the   heights  of  fame   lie   above 
their  climbing,  but  bringing  to  the  struggle  all 
the   enthusiasm,   all  the  devotion,    all   the  per- 
severing courage  which  are  the  true  spirit  of 
Yale." 

Judge    Howland   disclaims    any  intention   to 
<'  trumpet  the  virtues  "  of  old  Yale: 

*  *  Her  learning  has  been  garnered  into  books, 
and  the  love  of  her  offspring  has  been  builded 
into  bronze  and  stone.  But  the  origin  itself  of 
that  love,  the  devotion  of  the  sons,  the  wisdom 
of  the  *  kindly  mother,'  are  things  too  fine,  too 
spiritual  for  deliberate  exposition.  There  is  na 
master-word  by  which  they  can  be  unveiled  to 
stranger  eyes." 
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EN6USH  AND  AMERICAN  SPORTS. 

IN  Cosmopolis  for  June  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Cook 
describes,  from  the  English  point  of  view, 
some  of  the  chief  differences  that  have  been  de- 
veloped between  the  American  and  British  meth- 
ods of  conducting  amateur  sports. 

In  football  Mr.  Cook  notes  the  increased  com- 
plexity of  the  American  code,  as  compared  with 
its  English  original.  Mr.  Cook  finds  far  greater 
enjoyment  in  the  more  elementary  game,  but  he 
asserts  that  enjoyment  per  se  is  not  what  our 
American  players  are  after. 

**The  uncertainty  of  the  chances  in  the  Eng- 
lish game,  the  independent  action  of  each  player, 
the  different  methods  of  moving  the  ball,  whether 
in  defense  or  in  attack,  all  these  things  go  for 
picturesqueness  anvl  variety,  for  thorough  enjoy- 
ment of  every  minute  of  the  match  by  every 
player  in  it,  and  by  every  onlooker  as  well.  The 
American  takes  his  game  far  more  seriously.  He 
does  not  go  into  the  field  merely  to  have  a  pleas- 
ant afternoon.  He  refuses  to  incur  the  slightest 
possibility  of  being  defeated  before  the  eyes  of  all 
his  friends  and  relatives.  He  begins  at  once  to 
systematize  his  practice,  to  '  study  up'  the  possi- 
bilities, to  eliminate  chance,  to  elaborate  a  science. 
The  members  of  each  team  are  set  to  work  to 
learn  complicated  systems  of  play,  by  means  of 
which  a  few  numbers  shouted  by  the  '  snap-back ' 
will  instantly  be  the  signal  for  certain  evolutions, 
carefully  arranged  beforehand,  carried  out  with 
absolute- precision,  and  calculated  as  much  to  de- 
ceive the  other  side  as  to  assist  those  who  have 
the  ball.  This  last  point  is  the  one  that  an  Eng- 
lishman dislikes  the  most:  the  numberless  tricks 
and  dodges,  the  *  fake-runners. '  and  multifarious 
disguises,  which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  *  signals, '  all  these  things,  encouraged  as 
they  are  by  the  finest  representatives  of  Ameri- 
can sport,  provide  what  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of 
the  strongest  proofs  of  the  deterioration  in  its 
best  qualities  of  our  *  elementary '  football. " 

OARSMANSHIP. 

Passing  from  football  to  rowing,  this  writer 
pays  a  high  compliment  to  the  Yale  crew  which 
suffered  defeat  last  year  at  Henley. 

*  <  I  am  by  no  means  alone  in  the  opinion  that, 
for  all- round  strength  and  vigor,  the  Yale  crew 
of  1896  were  physically  the  finest  eight  who  ever 
sat  in  a  boat.  Their  bodily  condition  presented 
many  interesting  divergencies  from  that  of  their 
competitors.  On  the  one  side  you  saw  the  long, 
calm,  loose-built  rowing  man  of  our  metropolitan 
clubs  and  universities,  whose  arms  are  probably 
his  weakest  part;  on  the  other  was  the  contrast 
of  the  nervous,  thick -set  American  oarsman,  with 
the  muscles  of  his  upper  and  forearm  as  equally 


developed  as  the  rest  of  him,  which  was  the  nat- 
ural result  of  the  severe  system  of  preparation  our 
visitor  had  undergone.  The  gymnasium,  which 
your  English  *  wet  bob '  has  probably  never  en- 
tered, was  to  him  an  integral  part  of  his  long 
course  of  training.  Pulling  at  weights  and  le- 
vers, rowing  in  a  stationary  machine  fixed  in  a 
tank,  working  at  horizontal  bars — all  these  things 
had  developed  every  muscle  of  his  body,  and  pro- 
duced a  degree  of  mechanical  fitness  which  we 
can  only  admire  without  a  hope  of  imitating. 
The  American  had  also  been  taught  that  a  cer- 
tain pace  of  stroke  was  the  one  most  likely  to 
give  the  greatest  chance  for  developing  his  pow- 
ers. This  was  but  one  symptom  of  a  system 
which  was  tested  by  Yale  in  the  most  sportsman- 
like manner  against  the  absolutely  different  meth- 
ods of  the  English  crews  of  1896.  The  pace  of 
stroke  had  to  be  regulated  because  the  stroke  it- 
self was  part  of  a  theory  of  propulsion  entirely 
opposed  to  every  principle  of  English  rowing." 

The  Yale  stroke  requires  the  utmost  vigor, 
freshness,  and  dash  from  start  to  finish;  the 
English  stroke  may  be  effective  even  in  fatigue. 

GENERAL    ATBLETICS. 

As  regards  other  forms  of  athletics,  Mr.  Cook 
finds  that  in  these,  too,  American  love  of  system, 
and  thorough  study  of  every  possibility,  has  had 
a  marked  effect,  but  to  a  better  purpose  than  in 
football  or  rowing. 

*'  Our  efforts,  for  instance,  at  putting  the  shot 
or  throwing  the  hammer  are  in  their  infancy  as 
compared  with  the  refinement  in  those  arts  to 
which  Americans  have  attained.  Their  peculiar 
climate,  too,  has  undoubtedly  resulted  in  greater 
possibilities  of  pace  over  short  distances;  and  it 
is  therefore  natural  that  we  should  owe  to  them 
the  perfection  of  the  *  handspring '  start  in  the 
hundred  yards,  and  an  excellence  in  all  the 
shorter  bursts  of  speed.  It  was  Myers  who 
taught  us  first  that  the  quarter  was  a  sprint  and 
not  a  waiting  race.  When  we  come  to  long-dis- 
tance running  and  endurance  the  Englishmen 
more  easily  hold  their  own.  And  perhaps  some 
reasons  may  be  found  for  this  in  the  same  diver- 
gence of  muscular  development  which  we  noticed 
in  the  rowing  men  of  the  two  countries.  We 
seem  to  have  developed  the  longer  and  more  sup- 
ple muscles  of  the  good  <  stayer,'  while  Ameri- 
can science  has  produced  a  finer  combination  of 
bone  and  sinew  in  the  feats  of  strength,  and 
American  climate  has  evolved  a  greater  nervous 
energy  for  spurts." 

Mr.  Cook  closes  with  an  exhortation  to  his 
countrymen  to  preserve  in  their  games  that  love 
of  competition  and  sport  for  its  own  sake  which 
is  still  the  chief  feature  in  their  best  athletics. 
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JULIAN  HAWTHORNE  ON  THE  PLAGUE  IN 

BOMBAY. 

MR.  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE  six  months 
ago  was  commissioned  by  the  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine  to  proceed  to  India,  there  to  observe 
and  note  the  conditions  of  the  people  in  this  year 
of  plague,  of  famine,  and  of  jubilant  rejoicing 
over  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  British  em- 
pire. Mr.  Hawthorne's  report  will  appear  in  a 
series  of  papers,  the  first  of  which  is  printed  in 
the  July  number  of  Mr.  Walker's  magazine. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  deal  more  extensively 
with  these  articles  when  the  series  has  made  fur- 
ther progress.  The  opening  paper  is  a  very 
promising  piece  of  work,  and  does  full  credit 
to  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's  marvelous  ability  to 
use  language  in  such  fashion  as  to  make  the 
reader  see  the  pictures  that  the  writer  saw.  This 
opening  chapter  deals  with  the  plague  in  Bom- 
bay. The  plague  has  been  much  more  widely 
advertised  than  the  famine,  but  its  fatal  results 
are  trivial '  in  comparison.  We  must  therefore 
await  with  interest  and  concern  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
description  of  the  slow  death  of  millions  of  In- 
dian natives  from  lack  of  food. 

IN    THE    BAZAAR. 

Bombay,  as  Mr.  Hawthorne  explains,  is,  like 
New  York,  an  island,  one  end  of  which  is  Euro- 
peanized  and  handsome,  while  the  other,  called 
the  Bazaar,  is  almost  incredibly  congested  with  a 
mass  of  nearly  a  million  natives.  Says  Mr. 
Hawthorne: 

<  *  I  began  my  investigations  with  a  drive 
through  the  Bazaar,  or  native  quarter.  The 
narrow,  irregular  streets  lie  between  queer  build- 
ings, misplaced,  uneven,  grotesque,  salient  with 
odd  features  :  some  low,  some  high,  their  fronts 
and  roofs  balconied,  hooded,  gabled,  crowding 
upon  the  sky,  the  eccentric  lines  of  structure 
defined  in  various  colors ;  over  them  glared 
down  the  blinding  Indian  sun,  casting  strange 
shadows.  The  houses  pushed  out  lawless  corners 
into  the  street ;  they  overhung  the  way,  pressing 
against  one  another  or  gaping  asunder  in  crooked 
crevices.  Glancing  through  low -browed  door- 
ways you  caught  glimpses  of  fetid  inner  courts, 
incrusted  with  immemorial  filth,  into  which  sun- 
light never  penetrated  nor  fresh  air  breathed. 
Innumerable  windows  looked  down,  open  or 
shuttered,  retiring  beneath  jutting  roofs  or  pro- 
tected by  railed  balconies ;  they  framed  tur- 
baned  heads  and  brown,  subtle  faces.  On  the 
street  opened  oblong  cavities,  the  booths  of  the 
East,  full  of  strange  wares,  dusty  and  dingy, 
with  merchants  lean  and  fat  squatting  amid 
them,    their   swarthy   knees    above   their    ears. 


Some  of  these  men,  worth  millions  of  rupees, 
presided  over  shops  as  mean  in  aspect  as  that  of 
the  very  humblest  huckster.*' 

HOW    THE   BRITISH    INSPECTORS    WORK. 

Our  American  investigator  spent  a  number  of 
days  in  going  about  with  the  English  official  in- 
spectors searching  for  cases  of  plague  infection 
in  these  huddled  native  tenements. 

< '  The  daily  series  of  visits  is  accomplished  as 
rapidly  and  with  as  little  forewarning  as  may  be, 
so  as  to  give  the  people  no  time  to  put  themselves 
on  guard.  The  personnel  of  the  visiting  party 
includes  doctors,  male  and  female,  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  and  interested  civilians,  with  a  fringe 
of  police  and  attendants  to  keep  order  and  to 
effect  removals,  destroy  bedding  and  clothing, 
and  apply  whitewash,  as  orders  may  be  given. 
The  visitors  meet  with  every  kind  of  evasion  and 
passive  opposition.  Their  aim,  of  course,  is  to 
get  at  the  sick  and  the  dead,  and  to  put  the  for- 
mer in  the  hospitals  and  the  latter  wherever  they 
will  do  the  least  harm;  the  aim  of  the  people  is 
to  hide  both  dead  and  dying  by  every  device  that 
ingenuity  or  desperation  suggests.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  hiders  are  successful  four  times 
where  the  seekers  are  once.  The  occasions  on 
which  deceptions  are  detected  give  a  notion  of 
the  multitude  that  remain  unknown.  The  effort 
to  check  the  plague  is  like  fighting  in  deep  water 
to  save  a  man  resolved  to  drown  himself.  The 
labor  is  enormous,  the  issue  well-nigh  hopeless; 
but  the  English  never  relax;  they  make  good 
their  claim  to  be  the  best  rulers  in  the  world. 
After  the  exhaustion  of  each  day's  work  they 
*tub,'  dress  and  meet  at  the  club;  they  discuss 
the  work  and  the  prospects  with  grim  cheerful- 
ness, and  next  day  at  dawn  are  out  and  at  it 
once  more.  Now  and  then  one  or  other  of  them 
drops  and  is  seen  no  more.  Little  is  said  about 
him;  the  work  goes  on  just  the  same.  Duty  is 
the  Anglo-Indian's  god." 

A    BOMBAY    TENEMENT. 

The  following  description  of  a  representative 
tenement  house  is  terrible,  but  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  facts: 

'  *  A  house  was  marked  down  for  visitation  in 
the  midst  of  the  Bazaar.  You  could  not  see 
anything  of  it  from  the  street;  it  was  screened 
by  other  houses;  but  it  was  large  enough  to  con- 
tain six  hundred  people.  It  was  built  round 
an  interior  court,  perhaps  twenty- five  feet 
square;  the  four  walls  inclosing  it  went  stagger- 
ing upward,  story  above  story,  so  that  we 
seemed  to  stand  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  But 
what  a  well  1  The  place,  even  here  beneath  the 
open  sky,  smelt  like  a  cesspool.     The  ground 
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under  foot  was  boggy  and  foul;  it  was  composed 
of  dung  and  rotten  matter  of  all  kinds,  and  upon 
investigation  proved  to  extend  downward  to  a 
depth  of  no  less  than  five  feet.  This  huge  and 
festering  mass  of  coagulated  filth  had  been  ac- 
cumulating unchecked,  deep  down  in  that  pit  of 
human  habitations,  for  fifty  years  past.  The 
heat,  quite  apart  from  the  poison  of  the  atmos- 
phere, was  stifling  and  intolerable;  there  could 
never  be  any  movement  of  air  in  this  place,  nor 
could  the  sunlight  penetrate  its  hideous  depths. 
But  the  windows  of  three-score  living-rooms 
opened  upon  it,  and  this  was  the  atmosphere 
which  the  inhabitants  drew  into  their  lungs  day 
and  night.  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions  escaped 
unscathed;  but  the  miracle  would  have  seemed 
greater  had  he  passed  a  night  in  this  pit  of  hell." 
Mr.  Hawthorne  proceeds  to  explain  the  almost 
incredible  means  resorted  to  by  the  natives  to 
hide  the  evidences  of  death  or  illness  from  the 
plague,  lest  the  sanitary  officials  should  invade 
their  homes  and  the  victims  of  disease  should  be 
carried  to  the  hospitals.  The  hospital  service  is 
next  described,  and  high  tribute  is  paid  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  British  officials.  Mr.  Hawthorne 
also  gives  grewsome  accounts  of  the  Parsee 
"Towers  of  Silence,"  where  the  vultures  gorge 
themselves  on  the  corpses  of  the  Parsee  dead, 
and  tells  of  trips  to  plague -infested  villages  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bombay. 


THE  WAR  IN  THESSALY. 

Why  thd  Greeks  Were  Defeated. 

MR.  CHARLES  WILLIAMS,  war  corre- 
spondent,  contributes  a  very  interesting 
article  on  <*The  War  in  Thessaly  "  to  the  Fort- 
nxghtly  Review  for  June.  Mr.  Williams  says  that 
the  Greeks  jabber  so  much  that  they  have  no 
time  for  thinking.  Had  Greece  known  how  to 
exercise  self-restraint,  to  abate  talk,  and  calcu- 
late her  chances,  Crete  would  now  have  belonged 
to  the  Hellenic  kingdom  and  they  would  not 
have  been  in  danger  of  losing  Thessaly.  The 
Greeks  had  no  army,  no  training  in  discipline, 
no  practice  in  marching  or  in  attacking.  Their 
troops  were  composed  chiefly  of  men  who  had 
never  had  a  day's  proper  training,  and  constituted 
a  conglomerate  mob  officered  by  men  who  had  a 
political  pull.  They  had  no  sense  of  discipline; 
privates  called  their  officers  by  their  Christian 
names,  and  the  officers  were  unable  either  to  drill 
the  men  in  the  field  or  to  make  the  most  elemen- 
tary provisions  for  sanitation.  For  a  long  time 
saluting  officers  was  a  thing  that  nobody  seemed 
to  think  of.  The  result  was  that  the  Greeks  were 
outnumbered,  out-maneuvred,  out-fought,  and 
unable  anywhere  to  hold  their  own  against  their 


adversary.  From  first  to  laBt  he  does  not  think 
the  Greeks  had  more  than  50,000  men  in  the 
field,  besides  forty  field-guns  and  500  cavalry. 
The  best  thing  which  the  Greeks  appear  to  have 
done  was  their  retreat  from  Larissa  and  their 
further  retreat  from  Bomokos.  The  troops,  he 
says,  kept  themselves  together  curiously  well, 
and  the  retreat  on  the  whole  was  admirably  done. 
Fighting  never  seems  to  have  been  very  serious. 
Both  sides  preferred  fighting  at  long  range,  and 
the  Turks  won  their  way  by  turning  the  flank  of 
their  opponents  and  compelling  them  to  with- 
draw. He  thinks  the  Turks  only  had  80,000 
men  actually  engaged  in  the  invasion,  and  that 
they  showed  a  notable  lack  of  energy.  Their 
artillery  fire  was  bad.  Mr.  Williams'  conclusion 
is  that  the  real  blame  for  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks 
is  to  be  found  in  the  rottenness  of  their  political 
institutions  and  the  influence  of  politics  upon  the 

army. 

Mr.  Henry  Norman's  View. 

*Mr.  Henry  Norman  says  in  Cosmopolis  that 
the  Greeks  have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  the 
war  into  which  they  rushed,  and  that  they  paid 
no  attention  whatever  to  anybody  outside  the 
Greek  kingdom. 

*  *  Was  Greece  <  lured  '  into  war  by  expressions 
of  British  sympathy  ?  Did  the  Philhellene  press, 
the  telegram  of  the  hundred  membera  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  Liberal  <  Forwards '  make  any 
difference  to  the  situation' in  Greece  ?  It  is  freely 
asserted — not  always  with  entire  sincerity — that 
they  did.  I  assert  most  emphatically  that  they 
did  not.  It  seems  a  question  of  credentials,  of 
what  right  any  particular  individual  has  to  an 
opinion.  I.  was  on  the  spot;  I  was  honored  by 
the  confidence  of  His  Majesty  the  King  and  of 
the  .Greek  government;  I  saw  a  great  number  of 
the  dispatches  received  daily  from  Greek  repre- 
sentatives abroad;  I  was  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  Greeks  of  all  positions;  the  principal 
articles  of  all  the  Greek  newspapers  wer^  trans- 
lated to  me  every  day.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  end  I  never  varied  in  my  assertion  that  unless 
the  powers  made  some  concession  to  Greece  war 
was  certain.  These  are  my  credentials  for  an 
opinion.  If  anybody  else  has  better,  his  opinion 
is  worth  more  than  mine.  Not  a  single  news- 
paper, not  a  single  individual  in  Athens,  to  my 
knowledge,  expressed  the  belief  that  Great  Britain 
would  help  Greece  if  it  came  to  war.  Every- 
thing was  expressed  to  the  exact  contrary.  Eng- 
land and  Englishmen  were  bitterly  reproached 
for  not  being  willing  to  help  her;  argumants  were 
constantly  adduced  to  show  how  unwise,  in  Eng- 
lish interests,  England's  attitude  was;  the  reports 
received  by  the  Greek  Foreign  Office  made  it  ab- 
solutely certain  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
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from  England.  Expressions  of  individual  sym- 
pathy were  gratefully  received,  but  they  misled 
nobody.  The  now  famous  telegram  made  the 
greater  impression  because  of  its  remarkable 
character,  but  the  Greeks  understood  perfectly 
that  the  members  of  Parliament  telegraphed  their 
sympathy  because  they  were  powerless  to  embody 
it  in  any  kind  of  action. 

*'  The  Greek  people  were  almost  unanimously 
determined  that  unless  the  rights  of  Greece  in 
Crete  were  recognized  by  the  powers,  Greece 
should  fight.  '  If  we  don't  fight  the  Turks  we 
shall  fight  one  another,'  was  an  expression  con- 
stantly on  the  lips  of  the  populace.  The  King, 
the  Crown  Prince,  the  Ministers,  the  superior 
oflBcers,  all  knew  perfectly  well  the  exact  state 
of  preparation  of  the  army.  They  all  did  their 
very  best  to  postpone  war,  while  making  every 
preparation  they  could  for  it.  But  they  all 
knew  also  that  some  things  would  be  much 
worse  than  even  an  unsuccessful  war,  and 
they  were  all  ready  to  face  it  as  soon  as  it  became 
the  lesser  of  two  evils.  The  Opposition  was,  if 
anything,  more  responsible  than  the  government. 
M.  Ralli,  the  present  Prime  Minister,  declared  to 
me,  in  his  own  house,  in  the  presence  of  two  wit- 
nesses, that  he  would  give  the  government  just 
ten  days  more  within  which  to  declare  war,  after 
the  lapse  of  which  time  he  would  raise  the  whole 
country  against  them.  *  It  would  be  better, '  he 
added,  <  that  the  Turks  should  occupy  Athens  than 
that  Greece  should  not  fight. '  The  responsibility 
for  the  war  rests  upon  the  Greek  people.  They 
willed  it,  and  they  have  suffered  the  results.  It 
was  their  right  then,  it  is  their  penalty  now,  it 
may  be  their  salvation  hereafter.  It  seems  to  me 
preposterous,  in  the  face  of  considerations  such  as 
these,  to  allege  that  anybody's  sympathy,  led 
Greece  to  her  undoing." 


SHERIDAN'S  RIDE. 

GENERAL  GEORGE  A.  FORSYTH,  who 
was  one  of  Sheridan's  aids  and  who  accom- 
panied his  chief  on  that  stirring  gallop  from 
Winchester  which  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
incidents  of  the  whole  civil  war,  has  written  for 
the  July  Harper^ s  a  detailed  account  of  the  his- 
toric ride.  After  describing  the  urgent  orders 
from  Washington  which  had  caused  General 
Sheridau's  absence,  the  writer  tells  how  the  news 
of  the  disaster  at  Cedar  Creek  met  them  on  their 
way  back.  Sheridan  instantly  picked  out  fifty 
men  and  started  for  the  battlefield  at  a  gallop, 
followed  by  his  aids. 

*  *  Within  the  next  few  miles  the  pike  and  ad- 
jacent fields  began  to  be  lined  and  dotted  every- 
where with  army  wagons,  sutlers'  outfits,  head- 


quarters supply  trains,  disabled  caissons,  and 
teamsters  with  led  mules,  all  drifting  to  the  rear; 
and  now  and  then  a  wounded  officer  or  enlisted 
man  on  horseback  or  plodding  along  on  foot,  with 
groups  of  straggling  soldiers  here  and  there 
among  the  wagon -trains,  or  in  the  fields,  or  some- 
times sitting  or  lying  down  to  rest  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  while  others  were  making  coffee  in 
their  tin  cups  by  tiny  camp-fires.  Soon  we  be- 
gan to  see  small  bodies  of  soldiers  in  the  fields 
with  stacked  arms,  evidently  cooking  breakfast 
As  we  debouched  into  the  fields  and  passed 
around  the  wagons  and  through  these  groups, 
the  general  would  wave  his  hat  to  the  men  and 
point  to  the  front,  never  lessening  his  speed  as  he 
pressed  forward.  It  was  enough;  one  glance  at 
the  eager  face  and  familiar  black  horse  and  they 
knew  him,  and  starting  to  their  feet,  they  swung 
their  caps  around  their  heads  and  broke  into 
cheers  as  he  passed  beyond  them;  and  then,  gath- 
ering up  their  belongings  and  shouldering  their 
arms,  they  started  after  him  for  the  front,  shout- 
ing to  their  comrades  further  out  in  the  fields, 
'  Sheridan !  Sheridan ! '  waving  their  hats,  and 
pointing  after  him  as  he  dashed  onward;  and 
they  too  comprehended  instantly,  for  they  took 
up  the  cheer  and  turned  back  for  the  battle- 
field. 

*  *  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  from  the  time 
we  met  the  first  stragglers  who  had  drifted  back 
from  the  army,  his  appearance  and  his  cheery 
shout  of  *  Turn  back,  men — ^tum  back!  Face 
the  other  way!'  as  he  waved  his  hat  toward  the 
front,  had  but  one  result:  a  wild  cheer  of  recog- 
nition, an  answering  wave  of  the  cap.  In  no 
case,  as  I  glanced  back,  did  I  fail  to  see  the  men 
shoulder  their  arms  and  follow  us.  I  think  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  as  he  dashed  on  to 
the  field  of  battle,  for  miles  back  the  turnpike 
was  lined  with  men  pressing  forward  after  him 
to  the  front." 

Arriving  on  the  scene  of  action,  Sheridan's 
personal  dash  and  determination  seemed  to  be 
communicated  to  each  tired,  disheartened  soldier. 
Facing  about,  they  repulsed  a  desperate  charge  of 
the  Confederates  at  noon,  and  four  hours  later, 
emboldened  and  inspired ,  they  dashed  forward  to 
complete  victory. 

' '  Our  whole  army  now  pressed  rapidly  for- 
ward, not  stopping  to  re-form,  but  driving  them 
from  each  new  line  of  defense;  but  it  was  no 
walk -over  even  then,  for  the  Confederates  fought 
splendidly — desperately  even.  They  tried  to 
take  advantage  of  every  stone  fence,  house,  or 
piece  of  woods  on  which  to  rally  their  men  and 
retard  our  advance.  Their  batteries  were  served 
gallantly  and  handled  brilliantly,  and  took  up 
position  after  position. " 
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FBOK  NEW  YOBK  TO  LOHDON  VIA 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 

THE  editor  of  the  St.  John's  Evening  Herald, 
Mr.  T.  P.  McGrath,  writes  in  the  Cana- 
dian Magazine  about  the  proposed  fast  route 
between  America  and  England  by  way  of  New- 
foundlaod, 

A  raUroad  is  now  neariy  completed  across 
Newfoundland  from  St.  John's,  the  capital,  on 
the  eastern  coast,  to  Fort  -  A  ux- Basques,  at  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  the  island,  from  which 
daily  connection  wU  be  made  by  fast  ferry  with 


list  capitalists  In  the  project,  but  it  waa  regarded 
as  chimerical,  and  only  within  the  past  five  years 
have  steps  been  taken  to  put  his  theory  into  prac- 
tical shape.  The  then  island  government  author- 
ized the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway  right 
through  the  interior  to  the  southwestern  extrem- 
ity, within  sixty  miles  of  Cape  North,  in  Cape 
Breton,  to  which  point  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
will  be  extended,  leaving  these  sixty  miles  of 
Cabot  Strait  to  be  bridged  by  a  fast  ferry  which 
will  cover  it  in  four  hours.  The  line  is  now 
almost  completed,  and  will  be  finished  by  July, 
1897,   as   only   thirty    miles    remain    to    he    cut 
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Aape  Bay  in  Cape  Breton,  and  thence  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

"Thia  line  has  been  built  with  a  direct  view 
to  its  utilization  as  an  important  link  in  a  new 
chain  of  fast  communication  between  America 
ud  Europe,  and  the  idea  upon  which  it  was 
founded  is  at  least  twenty-five  years  old.  It  is 
fully  that  time  since  Sandford  Fleming,  Esq., 
now  one  of  Canada's  leading  scientists,  first 
pointed  out  the  unique  advantages  enjoyed  by 
Nevfoundland,  and  how  a  railroad  built  across 
the  island  would  shorten  the  time  as  well  as  min- 
imize the  terrors  of  the  ocean  passage  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  and  vice  versa.  He  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  and  tried  to  en- 


through  out  of  the  Eve  hundred  and  twenty-six 
miles  which  the  road  will  extend.  Arrangements 
will  then  bo  made  to  give  full  effect  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  itifiuenced  its  construction." 

THE    a  A  VINO    IN   TIME. 

"The  accompanying  map  explains  the  leading 
features  in  the  new  connection,  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  the  favorite  route  within  the  next 
few  years.  The  traveler  boards  the  train  in 
New  York  City  and  is  whirled  along  through 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  Now  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  to  Sydney,  reached  in  about  thirty  hours. 
The  fast  steam  ferry,  part  of  the  colonial  service, 
then  takes  him  across  Cabot  Strait,  and  from 
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■  Port- Aux- Basques  to  St.  John's  the  railroad,  now 
nearly  completed,  will  convey  him  within  twenty- 
four  hours. 

*  <  Here  he  will  take  an  Atlantic  liner,  and  as 
the  distance  to  Queenstown  is  only  1,650  miles,  a 
greyhound  like  the  Lucanta  will  make  the  pas- 
sage in  just  three  days.  Allowing  sixteen  hours 
to  reach  London,  he  should  find  himself  landed 
in  the  world's  metropolis  in  six  days  two  hours, 
as  against  seven  days  seven  hours  by  the  steamer 
passage  from  New  York.  A  recent  official  Eng- 
lish publication  shows  that  the  quickest  average 
transit  of  mails  between  the  two  cities  was  175 
hours,  so  that  the  Newfoundland  route  would 
give  nearly  thirty  hours  to  the  good. 

^  <  It  is  needless  to  dilate  at  length  on  the  mani- 
fest advantages  of  the  new  route;  the  chart  shows 
that  there  is  almost  an  air  line  between  New 
York  and  Liverpool,  passing  directly  through 
this  island,  and  the  saving  of  time  is,  of  course, 
effected  by  the  fact  that  the  railway  journey  to 
this  port,  is  twice  as  speedy  as  a  steamer  covering 
the  same  distance,  while  to  the  average  traveler 
the  great  inducement  is  offered  that  he  does  not 
have  to  face  the  terrors  of  seasickness  till  he 
reaches  here,  and  then  only  for  three  days." 

THE    PORT    OF    ST.   JOHN's. 

*^St.  John's  is  a  land-locked  harbor,  with  a 
deep,  narrow  entrance  through  which  the  largest 
ship  afloat  could  make  her  way  in  safety.  It  is 
open  all  the  year  round,  and  by  making  it  a  port 
of  call  for  Atlantic  steamers  these  would  escape 
the  fogs  which  abound  on  the  banks  farther  south, 
besides  avoiding  the  danger  of  running  down  and 
sinking  the  fishing  vessels  anchored  there,  which 
accidents  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence. " 

'  ^  St.  John's  is  fully  equipped  for  the  cleaning 
and  repair  of  ocean  liners;  it  has  the  largest  dry- 
dock  in  North  America,  foundries,  machine 
shops,  and  all  appliances  to  cope  with  any  acci- 
dent. With  the  facilities  the  proposed  new  route 
offers  and  the  vigorous  contest  which  a  number 
of  influential  Englishmen  and  Americans  inter- 
ested in  the  scheme  will  make  for  a  share  of  the 
transatlantic  traffic,  it  is  certain  that  the  advan- 
tages of  the  route  will  be  made  fully  manifest  to 
the  traveling  public.  At  first  sight  it  appears 
impossible  that  the  relative  positions  of  New 
York  and  St.  John's  should  be  as  they  appear  on 
the  chart;  but  still  it  is  quite  correct.  It  has 
been  drawn  on  scientific  principle  and  follows  a 
true  meridian  line;  and  the  distance  from  St. 
John's  to  England  is  1 ,  200  miles  shorter  than  from 
New  York,  and  it  is  900  miles  shorter  from  this 
port  to  points  in  southern  Europe  or  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Newfoundland,  therefore,  appears  to 
have  been  designed  by  nature  as  the  great  central 


point  for  handling  the  commerce  of  two  hemis- 
pheres; at  present  nearly  every  ship  that  crosses 
the  North  Atlantic  passes  within  sight  of  Cape 
Bace,  and,  consequently,  within  sixty  miles  of 
St.  John's,  which  is  also  the  haven  of  safety  for 
those  which  meet  accidents  or  misfortunes  during 
their  voyages." 

A   SHORT   CUT   TO    THB   WEST. 

**It  is  generally  conceded  by  western  papers 
and  writers  that  the  growing  development  of  the 
northwestern  states  necessitates  a  new  and  more 
direct  line  of  communication  to  Europe  than  is 
furnished  by  the  roundabout  route  to  New  York. 
The  latitude  of  such  cities  as  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Detroit,  etc. ,  is  approximately  the  same  as  that  of 
St.  John's;  and  existing  railroads  from  the  West, 
centring  in  Montreal  .and  then  direct  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  across  this  island,  make  a  difference 
in  favor  of  this  latter  route  of  30  to  36  hours 
over  the  sea  trip  from  New  York  and  the  neces- 
sarily lengthened  train  journey  to  reach  there." 

Mr.  McGrath  does  not  state  whether  any  steam- 
ship company  has  yet  arranged  to  put  on  a  line 
of  vessels  between  St.  John's  and  Liverpool,  but 
he  intimates  that  subsidies  are  expected  from  the 
British  government,  and  that  the  new  line  in 
which  Mr.  Chamberlin  is  interested  is  likely  to 
make  St.  John's  its  terminus. 

The  stages  of  the  journey  are  summarized  as 
follows: 

Hours. 

New  York  to  Cape  Breton 80 

Cape  Breton  to  jTewfoundland 4 

Across  Newfoundland 24 

St.  John's  to  LiverjXK)! 84 

Liverpool  to  London 4 

146 
or  6  days  2  hours. 
Present  averaRe  voyage  New  York  to  Lon- 
don, 7  days  7  nours. 


OUR  TRADE  RELATIONS  WITH  CANADA. 

THE  attitude  of  the  present  Liberal  govern- 
ment in  Canada  on  the  question  of  reci 
procity  with  the  United  States  is  discussed  by 
Mr.  John  W,  Russell  in  the  North  American  He- 
view. 

In  this  writer's  view  some  of  the  requirements 
on  which  the  United  States  would  insist  as  con- 
ditions precedent  to  a  reciprocity  treaty  are  well 
settled. 

*  *  The  terms  of  the  Elgin  treaty  will  never 
again  be  considered  as  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  and 
in  any  future  schedule  of  exchangeable  articles 
Canada  would  have  to  include  a  varied  list  of 
manufactures,  and  would  be  compelled  to  dis- 
criminate against  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Blaine  an- 
nounced the  governing  principle  in  his  report  to 
the  Senate  dated  April  15,  1892.     He  said:     *It 
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was  regarded  as  of  essential  importance  that  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  should  be  included  in  the 
schedule  of  articles  for  free  or  favores^  exchange. 
It  was  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  make  a 
reciprocity  convention  which  would  be  exclusive 
in  its  application  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  that  other  countries  which  were  not 
parties  to  it  should  not  enjoy  gratuitously  the 
favors  which  the  two  neighboring  countries 
might  reciprocally  concede  to  each  other  for  valu- 
able consideration  and  at  a  large  sacrifice  of  their 
respective  revenues/  In  considering  what  the 
Dominion  government  would  be  willing  to  con- 
cede, it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  present  situa- 
tion is  not  summed  up  in  the  mere  replacement 
of  a  Conservative  by  a  Liberal  administration ;  it 
rather  concerns  the  modified  attitude  of  the  whole 
electorate.  Any  one  who  has  carefully  observed 
the  course  of  political  opinion  in  Canada  during 
the  last  few  years  knows  that  the  requirements 
of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  a  reciprocity 
treaty  could  not  be  met.  No  arrangement  in- 
volving a  common  tariff  for  the  two  countries  as 
against  the  rest  of  the  world  would  be  considered, 
nor  w^ould  a  discrimination  against  Great  Britain. 
Nor  could  the  Liberal  government,  consistently 
with  their  promises,  offer  to  admit  such  a  variety 
of  manufactured  goods  as  would  injure  too  sud- 
denly and  severely  the  manufacturing  interests 
which  have  grown  up  in  the  Dominion  since 
1879.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the 
legal  or  constitutional  objections  which  Great 
Britain  might  interpose.  But  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  would  give  a  favorable  hearing  to  propo- 
sals which  did  not  meet  all  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  that  contracting  party  which,  in  any 
scheme  of  reciprocity,  must  be  predominant. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  Washington  the 
whole  subject  is  viewed  with  comparative  indif . 
ference.  To  the  United  States  the  Dominion  is 
only  one  of  many  countries  with  which  a  reci- 
procity agreement  may  for .  special  reasons  mod- 
ify the  present  policy  of  protection;  but  to  the 
Dominion  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  two  great 
markets  with  which  nearly  all  her  trade  is  done." 
Mr.  Russell  recognizes  the  existence  in  the 
United  States  of  a  school  of  thought  which  looks 
upon  some  modification  of  Canada's  relations  to 
Great  Britain  as  necessary  to  a  final  determina- 
tion of  the  point  at  issue,  but  while  such  views 
probably  have  a  numerous  following,  he  will  not 
admit  t^at  they  represent  * '  the  sanity  and  self- 
control  of  the  best  American  thought."  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Russell  sees  that  Canada  can  hardly  ' 
expect  any  more  economic  consideration  from  the 
United  States  than  Brazil  or  Mexico  has — she 
may  get  even  less. 


CANADA  AND  IMPERIAL  FREE  TRADE. 

SIR  G.  BADEN-POWELL,  writing  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review ^  points  out  that  the  re- 
cent bold  stroke  of  Canada  in  declaring  a  new. 
tariff  policy  is  pregnant  with  great  results  in  sen- 
timent, in  principle  and  in  effect.  He  says  that 
Canada  has  not  done  what  she  has  been  so  copi- 
ously thanked  for  doing,  but  she  has  done  some- 
thing far  higher  and  far  better.  Instead  of 
offering  special  preferential  terms  to  English 
goods  as  the  product  of  the  mother  country,  she 
has  framed  her  tariff  upon  the  bottom  principle 
that  there  should  be  one  tariff  of  customs  duties 
for  countries  willing  freely  to  trade  with  Canada, 
and  another  tariff  for  countries  obstructing  such 
interchange  of  products  by  levying  high  import 
duties,  no  matter  whether  such  countries  be 
mother  country,  British  colonies  or  foreign  states. 
Yet  this  policy  is  taken  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  developing  the  other  great  Canadian  tradition 
of  loyalty  to  the  empire: 

*  *  The  Canadian  Dominion — containing  nearly 
one- half  of  the  persons  of  European  stock  in  the 
British  empire  outside  the  mother  country — ^has 
now  plainly  declared  that  in  her  opinion  the 
practical  method  of  cultivating  and  extending  the 
profitable  interchange  of  products  is  by  freeing 
all  possible  channels  of  intercourse  from  prohibi- 
tive or  restrictive  customs  duties.  She  still 
stands  by  the  idea  that  the  effort  in  this  direction 
must  be  mutual,  and  she  has  declared  her  resolve 
to  do  unto  others  as  she  would  they  should  do 
unto  her,  when  once  they  agree  to  do  likewise. 

<  <  It  will  be  well  if  the  public  take  these  vari- 
ous points  into  earnest  consideration  in  forming 
their  judgment  on  the  new  Canadian  tariff  pro- 
posals. Enthusiasts  are  not  expected  to  look 
beneath  the  surface,  but  that  is  where  experts 
find  the  forces  and  facts  which  ultimately  control 
policies.  The  ideas  of  a  zoUverein,  and  even  of 
a  commercial  federation  of  the  empire,  have  been 
overwhelmed  in  the  greater  and  grander  idea  of 
the  new  Canadian  policy — a  big  step  forward,  on 
the  part  of  our  greatest  oversea  province,  along 
the  profitable  path  of  greater  freedom  in  the 
interchange  of  the  products  of  capital  and  labor, 
and  in  the  direction  of  a  truly  Imperial  free  trade.  '* 

The  Geographical  Journal  and  the  Scottish 
Geographical  Magazine  both  publish  Dr.  Nansen's 
paper  on  the  results  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Drain  J  and  illustrate  it  with  a  map  showing  the 
route.  The  Geographical  Journal^  however,  gives 
twenty-two  pages  to  the  discussion  of  the  north 
polar  problem.  Mr.  Gulliver,  in  the  same  jour- 
nal, describes  Dungeness  Foreland,  with  maps 
and  diagrams.  Captain  Maunsell  describes  the 
petroleum  field  at  Mesopotamia. 
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CANADA  AND  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

IN  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  June 
Mr.  Laurier,  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister, 
states  very  succinctly,  in  reply  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  his  interviewer,  his  views  as  to  the  future 
of  the  British  empire.  The  writer  of  the  article 
says: 

'  <  Nothing  can  prevent  Mr.  Wilfrid  Laurier 
from  becoming  the  most  striking  figure  among 
the  colonial  premiers  who  are  coming  to  England 
for  the  celebration  in  June.  His  eloquence — 
and  he  is  the  most  eloquent  speaker  in  Canada 
— his  patriotism  and  his  imperialism,  his  great 
individuality  and  his  intense  popularity,  almost 
amounting  to  hero-worship,  will  combine  to  ren- 
der him  as  attractive  to  the  eyes  of  Englishmen 
at  home  as  he  now  is  to  those  millions  of  Eng- 
lishmen abroad." 

After  talking  to  him  on  other  things,  the  in- 
terviewer roundly  asked  him  what  his  policy  was 
in  relation  to  the  empire.  Mr.  Laurier' s  reply 
was  frank  and  explicit: 

* '  I  am  a  Britisher,  and  my  policy  is  British. 
It  is  true  I  have  sought  to  cultivate  better  trade 
relations  with  the  United  States,  because  I  be- 
lieved that  at  present,  fof  a  vast  volume  of  our 
perishable  products,  it  was  the  nearest  and  most 
natural  market.  But  as  time  goes  on — with  im- 
proved conditions — we  may  afford,  having  built 
up  the  Imperial  trade,  to  become  independent  of 
our  neighbors.  It  is  laid  down  as  a  general 
proposition  that  *  trade  follows  the  flag. '  I  be- 
lieve in  this  dictum — ^but  I  should  suggest  an 
amendment.  It  should  be  trade  follows  the 
British  flag.  The  trade  lines  of  the  empire  will 
ultimately  be  political  lines. 

*  * '  As  for  Canada, '  pursued  the  Premier,  '  with 
increase  of  population  will  come  increase  of 
facilities  for  inter- Imperial  trade;  and  with  in- 
crease of  population,  too,  will  come  a  demand  to 
be  heard  in  the  counsels  of  the  empire.  We 
are  but  5,000,000  people  now:  we  can  wait. 
But  when  we  are  10,000,000  it  means  that  we 
must  either  cut  loose  from  Great  Britain  or  be- 
come a  part  of  Great  Britain.  England  must 
take  Canada  and  her  colonies  into  a  regular  part- 
nership, with  a  proportionate  control  and  re- 
sponsibility in  respect  to  Imperial  affairs.  Were 
I  twenty- five  years  of  age  instead  of  being  fifty, 
I  confidently  believe  I  should  some  day  sit  in 
Westminster  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. '  " 

Mr.  Laurier  ridiculed  the  idea  that  Canada 
could  not  be  a  loyal  and  integral  part  of  the  em- 
pire because  of  the  French  population  in  Que- 
bec. He  said  he  did  not  agree  that  those  who 
<  ^  express  the  hope  that  with  time  the  diversity 
of  race  will  disappear.     The  fusion  of  races  in  a 


single  one  is  Utopian.  It  is  an  impossibility. 
The  distinctions  of  nature  will  exist  always.  But 
as  to  the  qibjection  that  we  could  not  form  a 
great  nation  under  the  British  flag  because  Lower 
Canada  is  principally  French  and  Catholic,  and 
Upper  Canada  is  English  and  Protestant,  and 
when  the  maritime  provinces  are  mixed,  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  altogether  futile.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  the  United  Kingdom,  inhabited  as  it  is 
by  three  great  races.  Has  the  diversity  of  race 
offered  obstacles  to  the  riches  and  power  of  Eng- 
land ?  Have  not  the  three  races  by  their  united 
and  combined  aptitudes,  energy,  and  courage 
each  contributed  to  the  glory  of  the  empire  and 
its  wise  laws  and  its  success  on  land  and  sea, 
and  to  its  commerce  ?" 


FOREIQN  POUCY  OF  THE  BRITISH  UBERALS. 

THE  Westminster  Review  this  month  contains 
one  of  the  most  trenchant,  cogent,  and 
conclusive  contributions  to  current  discussion  on 
foreign  policy  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
periodicals.  It  is  entitled  *  <  The  Foreign  Policy 
of  the  Liberal  Party,"  and  is,  what  it  professes 
to  be,  an  attempt  to  ascertain  by  careful  reference 
to  the  public  utterance  of  the  leaders  of  the  Lib- 
eral party  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  more, 
the  principles  on  which  the  policy  of  England  in 
the  East  should  be  based.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  the 
chief  depository  of  Liberal  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  most  liberally  drawn  upon,  but  recourse 
is  also  had  to  the  declarations  of  Lord  Rosebery 
and  of  Sir  William  Harcourt. 

WHAT    18    THE    TRUE    LIBERAL    FOREIGN    POLICY? 

The  conclusion  at  which  the  writer  arrives  as 
the  result  of  his  survey  is  comprehended  in  the 
following  paragraphs: 

*<  The  Liberal  policy  is  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Midlothian  speeches.  It  is  the  only  practical 
course  of  action,  as  all  who  have  studied  European 
questions,  and  especially  the  Eastern  question, 
admit.     Brief! v  summarized  it  is  as  follows: 

'*  (1.)  That  everything  that  pertains  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  Turkey  and  to  the 
relations  between  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects  is  a 
matter  for  the  joint  action  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe. 

**  (2. )  That  England  should  act  in  concert  with 
the  other  European  powers,  using  her  moral 
authority  and  influence  in  favor  of  liberty  and 
freedom. 

''  (3.)  That  England  should  not  undertake  the 
task  of  single-handed  coercion,  but  that  all  coer- 
cive measures  should  be  put  in  force  by  the  united 
authority  of  Europe. 

^'  (4.)  That  it  is  the  duty  of  England  to  '  have 
a  tender  and  kindly  feeling  for  the  smaller  states 
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of  Europe,  because  it  is  in  the  smaller  states  of 
Europe  that  liberty  has  most  flourished  and  it  is 
in  the  smaller  states  of  Europe  that  liberty  is 
most  likely  to  be  invaded  by  lawless  aggression. ' 

'*  Or,  in  other  words,  the  policy  of  the  Liberal 
party  is  to  be  the  friend  of  liberty  and  freedom 
within  the  Concert  of  Europe." 

When  the  Liberal  party  is  in  opposition,  its 
duty  is  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  in  so  far  as  it  acts  upon 
those  principles  which  are  defined  above. 

PONTIUS    PILATE    REDIVIVUS. 

The  writer  admits  that  these  are  truisms  which 
it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  repeat,  but  he 
says: 

'  *  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  certain  section  of 
Liberals  during  the  present  crisis  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  discard  these  principles.  They  do  not 
accept  the  fact  that  we  have  to  act  through  the 
Concert,  and  therefore  concentrate  all  our  efforts 
upon  encouraging  Lord  Salisbury  to  take  a  bolder 
line  of  action.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
not  courage  enough  to  assert  that  we  should  sup- 
port our  convictions  by  force  of  arms.  They 
have  found  a  middle  course  which  has  had  disas- 
trous consequences.  They  offer'  sympathy  and 
withhold  practical  support;  they  pour  forth  any 
(juantity  of  abuse  and  denunciation;  but  with 
that  they  are  content.  They  are  the  Pilates  of 
our  generation.  They  wash  their  hands  before 
the  multitude,  saying,  <  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood 
of  this  just  person. '  They  have  all  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  Roman  proconsul  and  all  his  weak- 
ness. They  have  not  the  courage  to  demand  that 
a  single  soldier  shall  protect  their  proUge.  Again 
and  again  they  wash  their  hands  and  denounce 
the  multitude. 

ENGLAND  AS  **THE  MORAL  DESPOT  OF  EUROPE." 

**They  declare  that  England  is  powerless,  and 
is  dragged  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  despots  and 
bullies  if  she  does  not  succeed  in  dragging  all  the 
other  powers  after  her.  They  have  no  words 
strong  enough  to  fling  at  those  who  differ  from 
them,  declaring  them  to  be  tyrants,  and  at  the 
same  time  wish  to  make  England  the  moral  des- 
pot of  Europe.  They  insist  that  their  will  must 
be  the  law  of  Europe,  and  yet  they  are  unable  to 
compel  their  own  government  to  adopt  their 
views.  They  are  quite  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
before  we  can  dictate  to  Europe  we  must  be 
united  ourselves.  Until  we  are  united  and  de- 
termined, at  whatever  and  at  every  cost,  to  en- 
force our  views  upon  Europe,  we  have  no  other 
alternative  but  to  pursue  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy 
and  to  support  Lord  Salisbury  when  he  acts  on 
that  policy.     The  more  we  may  distrust  him,  the 


more  urgent  is  it  that  we  should  endeavor  to 
keep  him  to  his  pledged  word,  and  to  encourage 
him  to  obtain  the  best  possible  terms  for  freedom 
and  liberty. 

**OALL     YOU    THIS   BACKING     OF    YOUR     FRIENDS?" 

**This  action  of  the  Liberal  *  Forwards'  has 
been  most  deplorable.  They  have  roused  those 
emotions  in  the  human  heart  which  appeal  most 
strongly  to  English  men  and  women,  but  are  so 
woefully  lacking  in  faith  that  they  have  been  cow- 
ardly enough  to  refuse  to  advocate  the  practical 
action  in  which  that  enthusiasm  should  have  re- 
sulted. Had  they  even  had  the  moral  courage  to 
advocate  England's  supporting  Greece  by  arms, 
that  would  have  been  a  logical,  although  probably 
a  disastrous  policy.  But  no,  they  followed  the 
despicable  course  of  urging  Greece  on  to  an  un- 
equal contest,  sending  messages  which  could  not 
but  be  interpreted  other  than  offers  of  practical 
help,  and  then  absolutely  refusing  to  urge  the 
lifting  of  a  finger  in  support  of  Greece  when  that 
nation,  at  their  bidding,  rushed  headlong  into 
war. 

*  *  PLAGUE  ON  SUCH  BACKING,  SAY  I. " 

*  *  Now,  when  their  dupe  lies  crushed  and 
bleeding,  they  weakly  wring  their  hands  and  wail 
aloud,  uttering  anathemas,  not  on  themselves,  as 
would  be  right  and  proper,  but  on  the  powers 
which  are  endeavoring  to  undo  the  result  of 
their  work.  And  what  do  these  Liberals  offer 
Greece?  A  few  thousand  pounds  for  the  wounded, 
their  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  any  quantity  of 
futile  denunciation  of  her  enemies! 

*  *  This  is  the  false  and  cowardly  policy  which  is 
preferred  by  the  Liberal  '  Forwards '  to  that  of 
Canning  and  of  Gladstone.  It  is  false,  because  it  is 
without  faith  or  courage.  Enthusiasm  and  knowl- 
edge can  work  miracles,  but  enthusiasm  and  ig- 
norance must  inevitably  bring  disaster.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  recent  events  have  taught  the 
*  Forwards '  this  lesson?  " 


IS  THERE  A  GERMAN  MENACE  TO  ENGLAND  ? 
( 1 .)  Yes.  See  Their  Navyl  By  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson. 

THE  author  of  <<  Ironclads  in  Action  "  con- 
tributes an  article  to  the  June  number  of 
the  Fortnightly  Re^new  which  is  not  exactly  calcu- 
lated to  add  to  the  harmony  of  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  Germany.  According  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  secret  of  German  naval  and 
colonial  policy  is  to  be  found  in  the  conviction  of 
her  statesmen  that  the  development  of  Germany 
is  checked  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  by  the 
predominance  of  the  British  fleet,  and  that  until 
British  supremacy  on  the  seas  is  struck  down 
Germany  will,  more  or  less,  be  cabined,  cribbed, 
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and  confined  between  the  fortress -guarded  fron- 
tiers of  the  German  Empire  in  Europe.  Since 
1872  Grerman  naval  expenditure  has  increased 
over  five  hundred  per  cent. ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing that,  the  Emperor  and  Admiral  Hollmann  pro- 
pose to  add  to  the  fleet  six  battleships,  six  large 
and  six  small  cruisers,  and  thirty- six  torpedo 
craft.  German  shipping  has  developed  at  such  a 
rate  that  of  large  mail  steamers  of  over  nineteen 
knots  Germany  owns  nine  to  the  British  seven. 

The  Germans,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  desire 
first  to  obtain  possession  of  one  of  the  South 
American  republics  as  a  field  for  German  colo- 
nization. They  are  held  back  from  doing  this 
chiefly  by  a  dread  that  the  British  fleet  would 
support  the  United  States  in  a  war  begun  by  the 
German  seizures  of  South  American  territorv. 
Their  project  of  securing  the  Dutch  colonies  is 
checkmated  by  the  anticipated  opposition  of  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  the  same  in  China.  Hence,  before 
South  America,  China  and  the  East  Indies  can  be 
seized,  the  British  fleet  must  be  dealt  with.  To 
make  friends  with  France  in  order  to  secure  the 
downfall  of  England  is,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  opinion, 
the  one  fixed  principle  of  German  policy.  He 
believes  that  the  danger  point  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Transvaal,  and  that  England  would  not  be 
permitted  to  intervene  in  the  Transvaal  without 
attack  from  one  or  all  of  her  European  rivals. 

Mr.  Wilson  says  that  the  German  navy  is  by 
no  means  to  be  despised,  and  it  could  be  very 
materially  increased.  In  order  to  strike  Eng- 
land a  deadly  blow  it  is  not  necessary  tliat  the 
German  navy  should  be  equal  in  numbers  and 
strength  to  England's  own,  for  over  one- third  of 
England's  effective  force  is  constantly  on  foreign 
service  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  African, 
Australian,  and  China  stations.  During  the 
Cretan  crisis  nearly  all  her  ships  were  in  the 
Mediterranean,  while  Germany  had  the  great 
bulk  of  her  fleet  at  home.  England's  present 
Channel  Squadron  with  its  seven  battleships  is 
not  a  match  for  the  German  fleet  at  this  hour  in 
German  waters.  In  case  of  a  war  with  Germany 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  England  could 
venture  to  send  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic  or  make 
any  effective  attack  on  German  seaports. 

Mr.  Wilson  sums  up  his  article  by  pointing  out 
that  for  Germany,  without  allies,  there  is  little 
chance  of  victory  over  England,  unless  she  can 
take  England  by  surprise  when  the  bulk  of  her 
fleet  is  away  and  pour  an  invading  army  into  the 
country. 

(2.)  Yes.  Witness  Greece!    By"Vlndex." 

An  anonymous  writer  called  **  Vindex  "  main- 
tains that  the  German  menace  to  British  inter- 
ests, which  Mr.  Wilson  regards  as  more  or  less 


latent,  lying  below  the  surface,  has  in  the  recent 
Eastern  crisis  come  to  the  top.  He  calls  his  arti- 
cle *  'A  Plot  Against  British  Interests  in  the  Le- 
vant," and  he  maintains  that  behind  the  action  of 
the  Concert,  the  one  great  unmistakable  fact  is 
that  Germany  is  trying  to  convert  Greece  into  a 
vassal  of  its  own  which  can  be  used  at  will  in  the 
future  against  England. 

*  ^  A  question  has  now  arisen,  however,  in 
which  British  interests  coincide  with  British 
duty,  being  vitally  connected  with  the  terms  of 
peace  to  be  imposed  on  Turkey  and  Greece. 
There  is  a  plot  for  destroying  in  reality,  though 
not  in  name,  the  independence  of  Greece,  and 
making  her  practically  a  vassal  of  one  of  the 
great  powers. 

"Here,  then,  is  the  situation  in  a  nutshell  if 
the  autocratic  powers  are  allowed  to  wcrk  their 
will  on  Greece.  Austria  in  possession  not  only 
of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  but  practically  of 
Servia  down  to  and  including  Salonica.  Russia 
in  virtual  possession  of  Constantinople,  Bulgaria 
and  Macedonia.  Germany  in  virtual  possession  of 
Greece.  Crete  either  with  an  autonomous  con- 
stitution which,  like  previous  constitutions,  will 
leave  it  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan,  or  transfer 
it,  under  pretext  of  restoring  order,  to  some 
great  power  other  than  England  or  Italy.  The 
German  Emperor  has  already  offered  officers  to 
organize  the  Greek  army,  which  may  be  molded 
in  a  short  time  into  a  body  of  100,000  troops 
equal  to  any  in  Europe.  In  the  Greek  navy  he 
will  find  the  nucleus  of  a  power  which  may  be 
developed  to  formidable  dimensions;  while  the 
commercial  marine  of  Greece,  controlled  and 
fostered  by  Germany,  will  seriously  menace 
Britain. 

''If  the  Concert  permit  this,  Greece  will  be- 
come practically  a  vassal  state  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Germany.  Her  servitude  will  be  dis- 
guised behind  the  formal  drapery  of  diplomatic 
language,  but  it  will  be  none  the  less  complete  for 
that.  Germany  is  Greece's  largest  creditor,  and 
will  therefore  claim  a  lien  on  the  war  indemnity. 
But  she  will  be  magnanimous.  She  will  not 
press  her  claim  austerely.  She  will  appear  at 
Athens  in  a  new  character — that  of  a  friend.  She 
will  praise  the  bravery  of  the  Greeks,  and  offer 
any  number  of  German  officers  to  reorganize  their 
army  and  enable  it  to  meet  the  Turks  again  on  a 
more  equal  footing.  The  fleet,  too,  would  be  the 
better  for  an  infusion  of  German  officers.  But 
the  finances  of  Greece  especially  need  overhauling, 
and  here,  too,  Germany  will  obligingly  come  to 
the  rescue.  Greece  will  be  allowed  plenty  of  time 
to  discharge  her  debt  to  Germany  by  easy  install- 
ments. But  meanwhile  she  must  show  her  grati- 
tude to  Germany  in  ways  which  will  be  beneficial 
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to  both.  Germany  will  help  her  to  develop  her 
resources  by  means  of  railways,  treaties  of  com- 
merce, and  sundry  concessions;  all  aimed  at  the 
commercial  primary  of  England. 

*  *And  then,  one  fine  morning,  honest  but  slow- 
witted  John  Bull,  so  keen  at  scenting  shadowy 
dangers  from  afar  and  so  blind  to  the  dangers 
which  are  straight  before  his  eyes,  will  find  his 
trade  in  the  Levant  and  his  influence  throughout 
Turkey  and  southeastern  Europe  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Greece,  as  well  as  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Servia  and  the  whole  Archipelago,  will  be  as 
completely  closed  against  British  trade  as  Bosnia 
and  the  Herzegovina  are  now." 


BRITAIN'S  SEA  POWER. 

AN  important  paper  on  ^ '  The  Military  Value 
of  the  Ship- Yard  "  is  contributed  by  Naval 
C'onstructor  Nixon  to  the  North  American  Review 
for  June. 

Mr.  Nixon  rightly  regards  the  rebuilding  of 
our  own  navy  as  <  *  the  most  important  national 
enterprise  of  this  generation,"  and  he  takes  pains 
to  review  in  some  detail  the  progress  thus  far 
made.  He  shows  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
renaissance  period,  in  President  Arthur's  admin- 
istration, appropriations  for  *  *  Increase  of  the 
Navy  "  have  amounted  to  |1 10,330,656.  At  the 
present  time  the  grand  total  of  all  types  and 
classes  of  vessels  available  for  active  service,  or 
about  to  become  so,  is  48  ships  of  184,700  tons 
displacement  and  299,000  indicated  horse -power. 

**  In  addition  to  this  effective  fleet,  provision 
has  been  made  for  five  battleships,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  is  fairly  begun,  and  eighteen  tor- 
pedo boats,  of  which  three  are  completed  and 
fifteen  in  various  stages  of  forwardness.  The 
five  battleships  when  completed  will  add  say 
57,500  tons  of  displacement  and  about  55,000  in- 
dicated horse -power  to  the  armored  fleet." 

England's  phooress  since  1S85. 

After  considering  the  stimulating  effect  of  this 
progressive  policy  on  the  American  shipbuilding 
industry  in  general,  and  the  crippling  of  that  in- 
dustry likely  to  result  from  the  sudden  cessation 
of  appropriations  by  Congress,  Mr.  Nixon  pro- 
ceeds to  a  comparison  of  England's  naval  prog- 
ress with  our  own  since  1885.  At  the  start,  of 
course,  the  United  States  had  no  navy  at  all 
worthy  of  the  name,  while  England  had  a  navy 
**  equal  in  material  to  any  three  others,  and  in 
personnel  probably  to  all  others  combined,  in  the 
effective,  if  not  in  the  numerical  sense." 

A  new  era  in  naval  construction  was  then  just 
beginning — an  era  of  marked  improvement  in 
guns,  armor,  and  machinery,  due  mainly  to  the 


substitution  of  mild  steel  for  iron  as  a  prime  ma- 
terial of  structure.  England  at  once  recognized 
the  new  conditions  and  applied  them  to  the  still 
greater  expansion  of  her  sea  power. 

'*From  1885  to  1896,  inclusive,  England  ex- 
pended for  new  warships  and  their  armament  (in- 
cluding new  breech -loading  guns  for  some  of  the 
old  ships)  97,000,000  pounds  sterling  in  round 
figures  (exactly  £96,815,000).  And  Parliament 
in  March  last  voted  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
April  1  last  11,435,000  pounds  sterling,  the 
grand  total  since  1885  being  108,250,000  pounds, 
or  the  equivalent  of  $541,250,000. 

'  <  During  the  same  period  she  has  increased  the 
personnel  of  her  navy  from  52,800  men  in  1885- 
to  100,050  in  1897. 

**With   this   enormous    expenditure   she   has: 
built  the  six  battleships  of  the  Admiral  class,  the 
Nile  and  Trafalgar^  the  Sanspareil  (and  the  lost 
Victoria) y    special  classes;  the   ten  ships  of    the 
Naval  Defense  Act  of  1889,  the  Royal  Sovereign 
and  Centurion  types,  the  nine  of  the  Magnificent 
and  Majestic  class,  the  five  of  the  Canopus  class, 
authorized  last  year  and  now   under  rapid  con- 
struction; the  Renown  J  and  the  four  authorized 
in  the  estimates  just  agreed  to — a  total  of  thirty - 
nine    first-class  battleships,  or  thirty -eight,    ex- 
cluding the  Victoria.     The   aggregate*  displace- 
ment of  this  fleet  of  new  battleships  is,  roundly, 
580,000    tons,  and   the    indicated    horse-power 
about  510, 000.     Of  second-class  battleships  three 
have  been  built  and   of   armored  cruisers  nine, 
displacing^  in  the  aggregate,   81,000  tons,   and 
propelled  by  96, 500  horse  power.     The  total  of  all 
the  new   armored     displacement    is,    therefore, 
661,000  tons,  and  the  total  horse-power  606,500. 

*<  Of  vessels  not  armored,  but  with  deck  pro- 
tection and  sponsonied  or  shielded  batteries,  Eng- 
land has  built  since  1885  twenty  first-class  cruisers, 
displacing  in  the  aggregate  202, 750  tons  and  pro- 
pelled by  319,500  horse-power;  fifty-one  second- 
class  cruisers  of  227,250  Ions'  total  displacement 
and  456,000  aggregate  horse -power;  thirty  third- 
class  cruisers  of  65,000  tons'  displacement  alto- 
gether and  173,000  collective  horse -power. 

* '  Of  vessels  neither  armored  nor  protected  she 
has  built  since  1885  nine  composite  sloops  and 
thirty  gunboats,  displacing  in  all  34,000  tons,  and 
engined  with  121,000  horse-power,  and  72  ves- 
sels variously  known  as  'torpedo- catchers,*  tor- 
pedo-boat  destroyers, '  etc. ,  designed  for  very  high 
speed — over  thirty  knots  in  some  cases.  These 
embody  a  total  displacement  of  20,000  tons  and 
an  aggregate  horse-power  of  about  270,000,  the 
relation  of  power  to  displacement  alone  suffi- 
ciently explaining  their  character. 

* '  The  grand  total  of  all  types  and  classes  is 
262   ships,   displacing  in  the  aggregate   1,209,- 
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400  tons  and  propelled  by  a  total  horse-power  of 
1,945,600." 

There  has  been  no  naval  increase  elsewhere, 
says  Mr.  Nixon,  putting  all  the  powers  together, 
that  approaches  the  nature  of  a  menace  to  Eng- 
land. To  prove  this  statement  Mr.  Nixon  sum- 
marizes the  relative  naval  progress  of  the  various 
powers  in  the  following  paragraph: 

'  *  Taking  the  naval  progress  of  England  since 
1885  as  the  unit,  we  find  that  of  France  to  be  as 
two-sevenths;  that  of  Eussia  as  two -elevenths; 
that  of  the  United  States  as  two-  twelfths;  that 
of  Grermany  as  two-fpurteenths,  and  that  of 
Italy  as  two- seventeenths.  In  other  words,  the 
naval  progress  of  England  since  1885  has  been 
to  that  of  France  in  the  same  period  as  14  to  4; 
to  that  of  Russia  as  22  to  4;  to  that  of  Germany 
as  28  to  4;  to  that  of  Italy  as  34  to  4,  and  to  our 
own  as  24  to  4.  To  avoid  prolonged  calculation, 
we  will  take  70  as  the  nearest  mean  common 
integer,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  since  1885  Eng- 
land has  built  a  new  navy  on  modem  lines 
which  bears  to  the  combined  new  navies  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  the  ratio  of  70  to  64." 

DEVELOPMENT     OF     BRITISH     SHIPBUILDING. 

• 

England's  naval  policy  has  so  fostered  and 
developed  English  shipbuilding  resources  that  in 
British  ship -yards  whole  navies  have  been  built 
for  some  of  the  powers,  parts  of  navies  for  others, 
and  '  *  merchant  fleets  for  every  flag  except  our 
own." 

<  *  Summing  up,  we  find  that  British  shipbuild- 
ing has  built  the  British  empire  as  we  see  it 
to-day;  that,  having  built  the  empire,  it  main- 
tains its  integrity,  asserts  its  supremacy,  and,  as 
compared  with  the  feebler  efforts  of  other  powers, 
assures  its  impregnability  in  sea  power;  all  this 
in  the  military  sense  only.  If  we  extend  our 
view  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  financial 
aspects  of  the  resulting  state  of  things,  the  con- 
templation becomes  if  possible  still  more  astound- 
ing. British  ships  now  carry  more .  than 
seven -tenths  of  the  world's  ocean-borne  com- 
merce as  a  whole,  not  merely  in  the  traffic 
between  other  countries  and  Great  Britain  her- 
•  self,  but  in  the  international  traffic  of  all  other 
countries  with  each  other,  irrespective  of  British 
ports.  This  is  a  source  of  absolute  tribute  from 
all  nations  to  Great  Britain  amounting  to  nearly 
eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  every 
cent  of  which  is  cash  on  a  gold  basis.  And  the 
only  escape  from  it  possible  to  any  nation  under 
present  conditions  is  simply  to  stop  trading; 
because,  as  matters  stand,  there  can  be  no  sea- 
borne commerce  unless  it  is  carried  in  British 
ships." 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POSTAL  SERVICE. 
One  Feature  of  the  "Record  Relffn." 

NATURALLY  much  space  in  the  June  num- 
bers of  the  English  reviews  is  occupied 
by  articles  concerning  Queen  Victoria's  long 
reign.  Among  those  who  have  written  upon  the 
subject  are  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  Sir  Reginald 
Palgrave,  Miss  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler,  Mr. 
Frederick  Langbridge,  Lady  Jane  Ellice,  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall, 
Mrs.  Emily  Crawford,  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  and  Mr. 
Kebbel. 

Most  of  these  articles  are  of  only  incidental 
interest  to  American  readers,  and  they  traverse 
ground  that  has  already  been  made  familiar  to ' 
the  present  generation  through  books  and  maga- 
zines. 

As  a  summary  of  actual  achievement,  Mr. 
Henniker  Heaton's  contribution  to  the  Fortnightly 
Review  is  noteworthy.  Mr.  Heaton's  article  is  a 
survey  of  the  improvements  which  have  been  made 
in  the  British  postal  service  during  the  reign. 

Mr.  Heaton  summarizes  the  chief  events  of 
British  postal  history  since  Victoria's  coronation 
as  follows: 

1838— Money  Order  Department  established. 

1840 — ^Inland  penny  j^tage. 

1848— Book  post  instituted. 

1881— Post  office  sayings  banks  created. 

1863 — ^Inland  pattern  post  established. 

1870— Telegraph  transferred  to  the  state. 

ISTO—Postcarda  introduced. 

1870— Extensive  employment  of  women. 

1877— Half-ounce  limit  raised  to  one  ounce. 

1880— Postal  orders  introduced. 

1880— Telephoning  decided  to  be  a  postal  monopoly. 

1880— Sixpenny  telegrams  introduced. 

1883 — Parcel  post  established. 

M^isceUaneoiis  Reforms  During  the  Pa>«t  Twelve 

Years. 

Penny  postcards  to  the  colonies. 

Parcel  post  to  France. 

Postage  to  the  colonies  r6daced  to  2Kd. 

Reduction  of  trans-continental  subsidies  from  £100,000 

to  about  £37,500  a  year. 
Open  enYeloi>&9  allowed  for  book  post. 
Tele^aphic  money  orders. 
" Private"  postcards  transmitted. 
Free  redirection  conceded. 
Reduction  of  cable  rates  to  India  and  Australia. 
State  purchase  of  cables  to  the  continent. 
The  express  post  established. 
Hour  oi  collection,  etc.,  stamped  on  letters. 

IMPERIAL    PENNY    POSTAGE. 

In  regard  to  the  proposition  to  establish  a 
British  Postal  Union  with  a  penny  rate  through- 
out the  empire,  Mr.  Heaton  says: 

' '  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  our  postal  officiab 
should  hesitate  to  adopt  in  this  year  of  jubilee 
the  scheme  of  Imperial  penny  postage,  by  which 
British  postal  systems  all  over  the  world  would 
be  linked  up  into  one  Imperial  penny  postal  dis- 
trict, just  as  the  local  telephone  exchanges  are 
connected  together  by  ^  trunk  *  lines.   My  proposal 
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is  that  our  domestic  penny  rate  should  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  letters  to  the  colonies,  leaving 
the  colonial  return  rates  to  England  untouched. 
We  should,  in  fact,  form,  within  the  General 
Postal  Union,  a  British  Postal  Unions  exactly 
similar  to  the  American -Canadian,  the  American- 
Mexican,  the  Austro- German,  and  other  '  re- 
stricted '  unions  already  in  existence.  The  '  do- 
mestic '  or  inland  postage  of  each  country  in  a 
'  restricted '  union  suffices  to  cover  transmission  of 
a  letter  to  the  allied  state.  Thus  the  inland 
penny  rate  of  the  United  States  franks  an  Amer- 
ican letter  to  any  part  of  Canada;  and  the 
Dominion  inland  rate  of  three -halfpence  franks  a 
Canadian  letter  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Each  country  keeps  the  postage  it  collects. 

* '  The  cost  of  instituting  penny  postage  to  all 
parts  of  the  empire  would  be  about  £25,000  a 
year.  The  officials  hinted  that  two  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Postmasters- General  objected.  I  visited 
Australia  last  autumn  and  brought  back  the 
unanimous  assent  of  the  seven  governments  to 
the  scheme." 

^  *•  Here,  then,  is  a  programme  worthy  of  this 
great  year  in  British  history.  Let  the  Queen's 
Ministers — 

**(1)  Invite  the  several  colonial  governments 
to  assent  to  the  institution  of  Imperial  penny 
postage. 

**  (2)  Introduce  a  bill  providing  for  the  acqui- 
sition by  the  state  of  the  existing  cables. 

'<(3)  Lay  on  the  table  a  similar  bill  for  the 
purchase  of  the  telephones. 

<<(4)  Establish  a  cheap  agricultural  parcel 
post." 

THE  UNIVERSAL  POSTAL  UNION. 

AN  editorial  article  in  AppletorCs  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
and  the  work  of  the  congress  that  was  convened  a 
few  weeks  since  in  Washington. 

**  The  formation  of  the  Postal  Union,"  says  the 
writer,  < '  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  transi- 
tion from  a  period  of  semi -barbarism  in  postal 
matters — ^that  is  to  say,  from  an  international 
point  of  view — ^to  a  period  of  civilization.  Prior 
to  1874  each  nation  followed  its  own  devices  so 
far  as  postal  arrangements  were  concerned.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  uniformity  of  postage  rates  or 
regulations,  and  all  international  relations  were 
complicated  in  the  highest  degree.  The  postage 
charges  to  no  two  countries  were  the  same;  or, 
if  they  were  the  same,  it  was  by  accident.  There 
was  no  accident,  however,  about  their  being  high. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  anybody  as  yet  that  there 
could  be  such  a  thing  as  cheap  international  post- 
age.    It  seemed  to  be  an  accepted  axiom  that,  if 


correspondence  was  carried  on  across  the  frontier,* 
it  must  be  made  an  expensive  affair. 

THE    WOKK   OF    DR.     VON   STBPHAN. 

*<A  far-sighted  German,  however,  the  late 
Herr  von  Stephan  of  Berlin,  conceived  the  idea 
of  introducing  order  into  this  postal  chaos.  He 
did  not  see  why,  if  uniform  rates  could  obtain 
through  the  extensive  territories  of  a  single 
state,  uniform  rates  might  not  also  be  established 
over  the  civilized  globe.  He  saw  no  sense  in  in- 
ternational frontiers  in  postal  matters.  A  letter, 
he  held,  should  be  free  to  go  whithersoever  its 
sender  willed,  at  the  lowest  charge  compatible 
with  reimbursement  of  the  expense  of  convey- 
ance. Arid  as,  in  the  main,  the  correspondence 
which  each  country  would  send  to  any  other 
country  would  be  about  equal  to  what  it  would 
receive  therefrom,  he  saw  no  necessity  for  inter- 
national accounts.  The  result  of  the  communi- 
cation of  these  ideas  to  a  number  of  the  leading 
postal  administrations  of  the  world  was  the  sum- 
moning in  the  year  1873  of  the  Berne  Confer- 
ence. The  result  of  the  conference  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Postal  Treaty  of  Berne,  to 
which  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  were  sig- 
natories. That  treaty  established  a  uniform  in- 
ternational rate  of  five  cents  for  a  half- ounce 
(fifteen -gram)  letter,  with  a  provisional  permis- 
sion to  levy  a  surcharge  up  to  five  cents  more 
on  correspondence  addressed  to  very  distant  coun- 
tries, and  subject  therefore  to  specially  heavy 
transit  rates.  International  accounts  were  in  the 
main  abolished.  There  were  still,  however,  com- 
plications, arising  from  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
countries  were  yet  outside  the  union,  and  that 
accounts  had  therefore  to  be  maintained  with 
these,  and  certain  debits  and  credits  in  connec- 
tion with  their  correspondence  to  be  passed  on  to 
other  countries. 

EXTENT   OF   THE    UNION. 

'*As  time  went  on,  however,  things  simplified 
themselves  gradually.  One  by  one  the  outlying 
countries  ieli  in;  and  at  the  present  time  there  is 
no  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  civilized  that  has  not  adhered  to 
what  is  justly  styled  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 
Nearly  all  countries  have  voluntarily  abandoned 
their  privilege  of  surcharging  letters  for  remote 
destinations;  so  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  whole 
world  may  be  described  as  one  postal  territory, 
while  a  five -cent  stamp  is  the  talisman  that  will 
secure  for  a  letter  conveyance  from  any  point 
where  it  can  be  posted  to  any  other  at  which  it 
can  be  delivered  by  postal  agency.  For  that 
very  low  payment  it  may  go  half  round  the  globe, 
and  if  .the  person  addressed  is  not  there  it  may 
complete  the  circle  in  order  to  find  him." 
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Japan  became  a  full  member  of  the  union 
many  years  ago;  China  has  adopted  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  scheme,  and  Corea  has  just  been 
admitted  by  the  Washington  congress. 

QUESTIONS    BEFORE    THtS    CONGRESS. 

The  most  important  question  remaining  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  union,  in  the  opinion  of  Popu- 
lar Science^  is  that  relating  to  ''transit"  postage. 

' '  Some  countries  are  so  situated  geographically 
that  they  are  required  to  handle  far  more  cor- 
respondence for  other  countries,  in  transit,  than 
those  countries  have  any  opportunity  of  handling 
for  them,  while  the  situation  of  others,  again,  is 
the  exact  reverse.  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium 
are  countries  of  the  first  class,  a  vast  volume  of 
correspondence  for  the  continent  of  Europe  pass- 
ing through  France  and  Belgium,  and  most  of 
the  correspondence  of  Europe  with  the  East 
passing  through  Italy.  Great  Britain  is  an  ex- 
ample on  the  other  side,  the  postal  business  it 
does  with  foreign  nations  far  exceeding  the  use 
made  of  its  territory  by  mails  in  transit.  The 
consequence  is  that  every  year  in  the  settlement 
of  claims  and  counter  claims  Great  Britain  has 
to  pay  out  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  more  than 
she  takes  in. 

Germany's  proposal. 

* '  Heretofore  these  claims  and  counter  claims 
have  been  established  by  means  of  statistics 
taken  periodically,  and  the  question  now  before 
congress  is,  Can  these  statistics,  which  entail  a 
vast  amount  of  labor,  and  more  or  less  impede 
the  postal  service  while  they  are  in  progress,  be 
got  rid  of  altogether  ?  The  German  post-oifice 
has  a  scheme  by  which  this  object  can  be  accom- 
plished. The  plan  is  briefly  this:  As  the  taking 
of  the  statistics  costs  a  great  deal  of  labor,  which, 
of  course,  means  money,  it  is  proposed  that 
countries  having  a  less  claim  in  the  general  clear- 
ing than  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  should 
forego  it  altogether  in  consideration  of  getting 
rid  of  trouble  and  expense  to  that  (supposed) 
amount,  and  that  the  same  amount  should  be  de- 
ducted from  all  claims  exceeding  ten  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  estimated  that  the  making  of  these 
deductions  would  decrease  the  total  amount  to  be 
paid  by  the  debtor  countries  by  twenty- five  per 
cent. ;  and,  taking  the  latest  statistics  as  a  basis, 
it  is  proposed  simplv  to  assess  each  debtor  coun- 
try accordingly,  and  pay  over  to  each  creditor 
country  the  amount  to  which  it  is  entitled.  If 
this  scheme  commends  itself  to  the  congress,  the 
international  postal  system  will  have  reached 
nearly  the  acme  of  simplicity,  all  postage  accounts 
between  the  different  countries  having  been 
swept  away  into  the  limbo  of  the  obsolete." 


THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION  OF  1900. 

AN  article  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  by  M. 
Charpentier,  French  Consul  at  New  York, 
reminds  us  of  the  preparations  now  under  way 
for  the  great  Universal  Exposition  at  Paris  in 
19u0.  Several  grand  schemes  for  the  adornment 
of  the  city  have  been  conceived  and  are  in  proc- 
ess of  execution.  Chief  among  them  are:  (1) 
The  Bridge  of  Alexander  III. ,  (2)  the  two  fine- 
art  palaces,  and  (3)  the  disposition  of  the  banks 
of  the  Seine. 

THE    BRIDGE    OF   ALEXANDER    III. 

**0n  October  7,  1896,  when  His  Majesty  the 
Czar  Nicolas  II.  laid  with  a  golden  trowel  the 
first  stone  of  the  monumental  bridge  which  will 
bear  his  father's  name,  he  not  only  gave  to  France 
a  proof  of  his  sympathy  and  confidence,  but  inau- 
gurated for  the  great  nations  an  era  of  peace  and 
industry.  It  is  not  lightly  and  for  months  that 
these  gigantic  works  are  undertaken;  it  is  for 
years;  and  this  setting  at  work  of  thousands  of 
laborers,  this  activity  of  entire  France  centred 
upon  a  single  object,  constitute  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  manifestations  of  industry  and  peace. 
The  construction  of  the  Pont  Alexandre  alone  i.** 
a  task  of  long  duration.  Of  the  existing  Paris 
bridges  none  are  more  than  thirty  metres  in 
breadth,  but  this  will  measure  nearly  sixty;  it 
will  have  but  a  single  arch,  of  immense  propor- 
tions." 

The  present  year,  says  M.  Charpentier,  will  be 
devoted  entirely  to  the  foundations  of  this  great 
bridge,  the  year  1898  to  the  metallic  work,  and 
the  year  1899  to  its  decoration,  to  which  especial 
care  will  be  given. 

THE    TWO    ART  PALACES. 

To  make  room  for  the  two  art  palaces  to  be 
built  in  the  Champs -Elys^es  it  was  necessary  to 
tear  down  the  Palais  de  1' Industrie,  where  all  the 
Parisian  exhibitions  and  many  art  salons  were 
held,  and  the  destruction  of  this  building  invit«d 
opposition. 

**  And  yet  the  superior  interests  of  the  exposi- 
tion demanded  it;  to  use  the  language  of  one  of 
the  most  ardent  promoters  of  the  exposition, 
France  must  not  offer  the  old  renovated  and  re- 
paired; if  she  invites  the  world  to  Paris,  the  plan 
must  be  new,  worthy  of  herself  and  of  her  guests. 
The  cause  of  the  palaces  triumphed,  and  a  grand 
competition  was  instituted  for  their  design,  re- 
sulting in  the  receipt  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  ten  plans  signed  by  the  most  eminent  artists. 
Those  of  MM.  Girault  and  Esqui6,  both  of  which 
took  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  were  pronounced 
the  best,  and  their  publication  warrants  the  asser- 
tion that  the  two  palaces  will  constitute  a  riswnii 
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of  French  architectural  art  at  the  end  pf  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Twenty  million  francs  are  appro- 
priated for  their  construction,  and  it  will  be  in- 
sisted that  the  work  be  durable  and  definitive,  it 
being  the  intention  that  the  palaces  shall  survive 
the  exposition  that  they  may  be  used  permanently 
for  the  salons,  competitions,  concerts,  etc. 

^ '  These  two  palaces,  situated  in  the  Champs - 
Elys^es,  will  be,  in  short,  the  starting-point  and 
the  frame  of  the  immense  avenue  which  is  to 
connect  the  Champs -Elys^es  with  the  Invalides 
and  restore  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Paris.  At 
the  outset  the  Champs- Elys^es  will  present  their 
fairy -like  spectacle;  then,  crossing  the  river,  the 
monumental  bridge;  farther  on,  the  esplanade  of 
the  Invalides  transformed  into  gardens  laid  out  in 
French  fashion,  with  balustrades,  groups,  basins, 
and  plots  of  greensward,  bringing  into  the  heart 
of  Paris  a  reminder  of  Versailles;  finally,  as  a 
background,  the  sober  lines  of  the  Hotel  des  In- 
valides, and,  crowning  all,  the  glittering  gilded 
dome  of  Mansart." 

TRANSFORMATION    OF    THE    SEINE' S    BANKS. 

' '  The  idea  of  giving  a  special  disposition  to 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  is  neither  less  original 
nor  less  happy.  The  stream  of  Mme.  de  Sevign^ 
will  be  transformed  by  the  w^and  of  the  architects 
into  a  vast  Venetian  canal  lined  with  palaces  and 
having  broad  banks,  spacious,  convenient,  and 
restful,  upon  which  the  public  may  promenade. 
The  picturesque  fa9ades  of  the  pavilions  of  exotic 
design  will  rise  one  above  another,  separated  by 
terraces  m  the  Italian  fashion.  In  the  daytime 
the  activity  of  navigation,  the  multicolored  flags, 
and  the  gayly-decked  boats  standing  out  in  relief 
against  the  foliage  of  the  trees  will  form  an  ani- 
mated picture,  full  of  color  and  sparkling  gayety, 
and  at  night  the  fairy -like  illuminations,  for 
which  all  the  resources  of  modern  lighting  will 
be  drawn  upon,  and  the  glittering  waters  will 
furnish  a  marvelous  setting  for  the  Venetian  en- 
tertainments and  festivities." 

WHAT    PART    WILL    UNCLE    SAM    TAKE  ? 

As  regards  the  participation  of  foreign  govern - 
nents  in  the  exposition,  M.  Charpentier  states 
that  Egypt  is  the  only  one  which  has  declined, 
though  the  United  States  and  Switzerland  have 
as  yet  made  no  reply  to  the  invitation.  All  the 
other  governments,  sixty  in  number,  have  ac- 
cepted officially,  and  nearly  all  have  appointed 
commissioners  and  applied  for  space. 

M.  Charpentier  makes  an  interesting  compari- 
son of  the  amounts  of  space  reserved  for  the 
principal  countries  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1889  with  the  amounts  applied  for  now.  Follow- 
ing are  the  figures: 


188a  1900. 

Square  feet.  Square  feet. 

Argentine  Republic 17,600  27,500 

Austria-Hungary 86,888  640,200 

Belgium 150,242  259,864 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 44,000 

Germany 25,264  396,000 

Italy 57,171  121,000 

Japan 28,589  107,000 

Mexico 23,000  44,000 

Russia 49,764  528,000 

Spain 41,185  50,500 

Judging  from  this  table,  it  would  seem  that 
Germany,  Austria- Hungary,  and  Russia  are  likely 
to  far  exceed  all  their  previous  world's-fair  rec- 
ords, and  the  United  States  should  not  be  out- 
done in  this  friendly  rivalry;  then,  too,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  France  was  the  first  foreign 
nation  to  respond  to  our  own  invitation  for  co- 
operation in  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893. 


JOINT  TRAFFIC  ASSOCIATIONS. 

THE  recent  **  Trans-Missouri  "  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  held 
that  the  an ti- trust  law  of  1890,  prohibiting  every 
contract,  etc. ,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce, 
applied  to  a  railway  association  contract,  is  the 
occasion  of  an  article  in  the  June  Forum  by  Com- 
missioner George  R.  Blanchard  of  the  Joint 
Traffic  Association. 

Far  from  assuming  a  defensive  attitude  in  be- 
half of  legalized  railway  compacts  such  as  were 
covered  by  the  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision, Mr.  Blanchard  argues  the  public  necessity 
and  equity  for  these  compacts;  ''  that  they  do  not 
and  will  not  unreasonably  restrain  trade  or  com- 
merce; and  that  their  intent  is  an  important  fea- 
ture of  their  creation,  in  practice  if  not  in  law." 

THE    PURPOSE    OP    THE   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mr.  Blanchard  starts  with  the  proposition  that 
all  traffic,  whether  large  or  small,  passing  be- 
tween competitive  points,  must  be  shared  by  two 
or  more  traders  and  by  two  or  more  carriers  be- 
tween such  points. 

< '  Harmony  in  determining  their  transportation 
rates  and  relations  is  clearly  preferable  to  strife; 
for,  in  whatever  view  considered,  competition  is 
made  honorable;  and  the  parity  of  rates  required 
by  the  common  law,  by  the  statutory  law,  and  by 
the  interests  of  the  public  can  be  siccomplished 
only  by  discussion,  concession,  and  agreement 
between  them.  The  law  alone  cannot  achieve 
this  result  or  defeat  it;  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  railways,  after  conferences  with  forwarders, 
has  been  found  the  only  means  by  which  this 
trade  and  transportation  equality  can  be  secured. 

''Associations  were  organized,  resting  upon 
the  good  faith  of  the  parties,  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nations to  favored  shippers  and  to  establish  not 
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only  common  rates^  but  common  classifications, 
rules,  regulations,  terminal  charges,  and  fares  in 
all  the  respects  which  constitute  essential  elements 
of  carrying  equality.  They  were  also,  of  course, 
intended  to  avoid  unwarranted  depletions  of  the 
rates  and  fares  to  which  the  carriers  are  reason- 
ably entitled." 

Mr.  Blanchard  insists  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  all  traffic  associations  is  to  extend  all  fair  trade 
by  the  abolition  of  preferences.  The  railroads 
themselves  would  not  willingly  put  any  form  of 
restraint  on  their  own  business. 

BENEFICENT    AIMS. 

'*They  labor  in  and  out  of  season,  by  fair,  and 
sometimes  by  questionable,  means,  to  enlarge 
commerce,  to  better  their  own  conditions  and 
those  of  their  patrons,  and  to  improve  their  rela- 
tions to  the  public  as  the  quickest  way  to  finan- 
cial and  traffic  eminence.  They  have  sought, 
and  should  seek  in  equity  and  law,  to  restrain 
those  wrongful  practices  which  are  falsely  de- 
nominated competition,  which  proceed  from  strife, 
concealment,  and  favoritism,  and  to  correct  the 
endeavors  of  unscrupulous  merchants  to  defeat 
the  rates,  classifications,  and  rules  adopted  for 
the  common  public  and  railway  benefit.  They 
have  sought  to  enlarge  rf.ther  than  to  restrain 
trade  by  increasing  the  proportions  of  traffic  car- 
ried in  through  cars,  which,  being  originally 
taken  locally  from  point  to  point,  encountered 
transfers,'  delays,  different  local  rates,  bills  of 
lading,  classifications,  rules,  and  charges.  They 
have  greatly  accelerated  the  movement  of  freight 
and  passengers,  made  uniform  through  bills  of 
lading  and  way-bills,  issued  through  tickets  and 
baggage  checks,  and  established  common  inspec- 
tions to  ascertain  that  acc^urate  weights  were 
charged. 

''They  have  equalized  and  given  to  local  sta- 
tions rates  corresponding  with  through  points. 
They  have  adjusted  differences  with  water  routes. 
They  have  sought  to  harmonize  rather  than  to 
destroy. 

''Between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  sea- 
board and  north  of  the  Ohio  river  there  are  ap- 
proximately 10,000  points  between  which  through 
rates  and  bills  of  lading  are  given.  A  majority 
of  these  places  being  actually  or  commercially 
competitive,  the  various  railway  interests  con- 
vene and  determine  the  due  rate  relations  of  each 
to  the  other.  If  each  railway  at  each  competitive 
point  exercised  an  individual  right  to  make  its 
own  arrangements  regardless  of  the  others,  legal- 
ized commercial  chaos  would  result.  It  is  due 
to  the  railroads,  and  not  to  the  law,  that  this  an- 
archy of  rates  does  not  now  prevail." 


WHAT   THE    ASSOCIATIONS    HAVE    DONE. 

' '  There  were  originally  more  than  twenty  cor- 
porations between  Chicago  and  New  York  in  the 
Lake  Shore  and  New  York  Central  route,  each 
possessing  (and  still  retaining)  legal  powers  to 
charge  reasonable  local  rates  and  impose  local 
regulations.  Conference  and  associations  have 
unified  these  routes  and  rates  more  in  the  public 
interest  than  to  the  benefit  of  the  railroads.  They 
have  provided  for  the  more  speedy  transit  and 
greater  convenience  of  the  carriage  of  express 
matter  and  the  mails.  They  have  equalized  the 
localities  on  the  Atlantic,  and  have  harmonized 
the  competitions  of  the  Pacific  coast  points. 
They  have  endeavored  to  equalize  routes  of  un- 
equal facility  by  a  regulated  system  of  differen- 
tial rates.  They  make  bills  of  lading  issued  in 
Hong  Kong  redeemable  in  Bremen. 

'  'Associations  are  the  most  valuable  adjunct  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Without 
their  aid  the  commission  cannot  possibly  solve 
its  problems  or  accomplish  its  tasks;  with  their 
help  it  may  do  so.  Were  the  public  to  choose 
wisely  which  to  abandon,  it  had  better  dissolve 
the  national  commission,  because  to  wipe  out  all 
forms  of  voluntary  railway  organization — which, 
more  than  law,  maintain  necessary  methods  of 
trade — would  be  to  throw  the  business  of  the 
country  into  a  chaos  from  which  the  Interstate 
Commission  itself  could  not  evolve  order.  The 
advocates  of  the  dismemberment  of  such  associa- 
tions know  literally  nothing  of  the  great  services 
they  have  rendered  the  public.  It  is  also  a  de- 
lusion to  suppose  that  they  limit  competition. 
True  railway  rivalries  are  more  active  under  asso- 
ciations than  without  them,  because  they  stop 
competition  and  substitute  the  higher  rivalry  of 
improved  facilities  and  rebates.  As  well  say  that 
the  Senate  stops  intellectual  or  local  rivalry  be- 
cause it  is  a  body  representing  competitive 
states." 


FORESIGHT  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

AN  article  on  "  Foresight  in  Electrical  Engi. 
neering,"  by  J.  E.  Wood  bridge,  in  Cas- 
sterns  Magazine^  suggests  comparisons  between 
American  and  European  methods  which  are  not 
wholly  to  the  advantage  of  the  former. 

In  the  rapid  development  of  electric  lighting 
in  the  United  States  the  quality  of  durability  in 
the  plants  constructed  has  been  largely  overlooked. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  some  reason  for  this 
neglect  in  the  obvious  loss  entailed  by  the  instal- 
lation of  expensive  machinery  likely  to  be  soon 
supplanted  by  new  inventions,  but  Mr.  Wood 
bridge  asserts  that  methods  and  machinery  have 
now  become  so  well  standardized  as  to  insure  the 
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usefulness  of  almost  any  first-class  apparatus  of 
to-day  during  its  life  in  service.  The  chief  rea- 
son, he  thinks,  for  this  false  economy  in  the 
American  practice  of  installing  cheap  and  short- 
lived plants  lies  in  the  fact  that  very  many  of 
these  plants  have  been  built  either  to  sell  or  to 
obtain  franchises  for  speculative  purposes. 

*  *  The  demand  for  lighting  is  often  very  small 
when  companies  in  the  smaller  cities  and  villages 
are  started,  and  the  companies  themselves  are 
poor.  They  order  whatever  apparatus  they  can 
get  most  cheaply  and  quickly,  and  decide  to  let 
the  future  look  out  for  itself.  A  sawmill  engine 
and  boiler  is  obtained,  and  an  arc- light  dynamo 
is  belted  to  an  overhead  countershaft,  which  is 
itself  belted  to  the  engine.  After  a  time  there 
is  a  prospect  of  a  profitable  demand  for  incandes- 
cent lighting,  and  a  small  Edison  three -wire  out- 
fit perhaps  is  added.  Later  there  follows  a  de^ 
mand  for  current  for  scattered  residences,  calling 
for  the  installation  of  an  alternating  current  ma- 
chine. Finally  comes  a  call  for  power,  perhaps 
for  street-railway  use,  and  a  500 -volt  generator  is 
added  to  supply  that  need." 

Thus  it  results  that  there  is  a  general  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  apparatus  purchased,  and  also 
a  lack  of  concentration  and  economy. 

*  *  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  dynamos,  of 
various  makes,  styles,  sizes,  epochs,  and  speeds, 
is  belted  to  countershafts,  and  thence  to  engines 
with  an  equal  lack  of  similarity.  The  boiler- 
room  exhibits  a  similar  heterogeneity.  The  ma- 
chines are  run  independently,  requiring,  in  gen- 
eral, a  separate  distributing  circuit  for  each 
dynamo." 

THE    EUROPEAN    PRACTICE. 

In  Europe  totally  different  methods  preyail. 
Cheapness,  in  itself,  is  practically  disregarded  in 
the  construction  of  plants,  and  <  *  every  effort  is 
made  to  attain  the  greatest  possible  simplicity, 
durability,  and  reliability,  regardless  of  first  cost." 

Lighting  plants  are  never  constructed  in  Euro- 
pean countries  until  the  demand  to  be  supplied  is 
definitely  known. 

'  *  There  is  also  a  greater  proportion  of  munici- 
pal lighting  systems  in  Germany  than  in  America, 
and  in  all  these  plants,  of  course,  the  tendency 
for  the  best,  as  opposed  to  the  cheapest,  is  greater 
than  under  private  ownership.  Then,  those 
municipalities  not  owning  their  own  plants  have 
been  so  stringent  in  their  franchise  limitations  as 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  any  wildcat  or 
speculatively  inclined  companies,  or  any,  in  fact, 
but  those  with  the  most  substantial  backing  and 
serious  intentions. 

*  *  The  franchise  of  the  Berlin  Electric  Works 
Company  is  a  good  example.     The  company  is 


required  to  pay  10  per  cent,  of  its  gross  receipts 
as  rental  for  the  use  of  streets  for  its  conduits; 
also  one- quarter  of  its  net  profit  over  and  above 
6  per  cent.  The  rates  allowed  for  street  lighting 
are  very  low  as  compared  with  American  stand- 
ards, and  its  maximum  allowable  rates  for  private 
lighting  are  specified.  The  company  is  required 
to  keep  on  deposit  with  the  city  a  renewal  fund 
in  bonds  equal  to  one-fifth  of  its  invested  capital; 
also  a  sum  of  about  $50,000  as  surety  for  the 
provisions  of  the  franchise.  Strict  rules  are  also 
made  regarding  the  tearing  up  of  streets. 

*  <  The  difference  in  the  nature  of  investors  in 
America  and  Europe  is  also  a  prominent  factor. 
While  the  investment  in  the  United  States  is 
generally  speculative,  calling  for  quick  and  large 
returns,  the  demand  in  Europe  is  for  a  safe  in- 
vestment, which  shall  pay  a  small  interest  con- 
tinuously for  many  years.  The  result  is  that  be- 
fore ground  is  broken  for  a  European  plant  the 
whole  system  is  laid  out,  with  due  allowances  for 
everything  that  can  be  foreseen  in  the  next  quar- 
ter century.  The  best  engineering  talent  avail- 
able is  employed,  and  all  the  possible  alternatives 
in  plans  and  details  are  thoroughly  discussed. 
First  cost  is  not  considered  if  running  expenses 
or  depreciation  can  be  reduced  in  any  way.  Any 
increase  in  capitalization  that  will  effect  a  saving 
sufficient  to  pay  5  per  cent,  or  even  less  on  that 
increase  is  immediately  undertaken. " 


STREET  RAILWAYS  AND  THE  PUBUC. 

AN  apparently  fair  and  unprejudiced  discus- 
sion of  the  street-railway  problem  is  pub- 
lished in  the  current  number  of  the  Yale  Review. 
The  writer,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Curtis,  has  found 
that  in  the  eastern  and  central  states,  containing 
many  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country,  the 
charters  of  street  railways  are -very  generally  in- 
determinate as  to  time,  while  in  many  of  the 
southern  and  western  states,  where  the  towns  are 
smaller  and  the  value  of  the  franchises  much  less, 
the  life  of  the  charters  is  limited.  Usually  there 
is  no  compensation  for  the  value  of  the  franchise, 
and  the  companies  enjoy  the  fullest  freedom  in 
financiering,  though  a  few  states  are  now  at- 
tempting to  limit  the  issues  of  bonds  and  stock, 
which  heretofore  have  been  excessive. 

Just  how  this  evil  of  over- capitalization  affects 
the  public  is  clearly  brought  out  by  Mr.  Curtis  in 
the  following  paragraph: 

''The  over- capitalization  of  the  roads  has  a 
most  direct  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic as  well  as  upon  investors  in  the  bonds  of  the 
road.  Attempts  to  reduce  fares  have  repeatedly 
been  frustrated  by  the  claim  that  '  if  the  fares  are 
reduced  the  company  will  be  unable  to  earn  a 
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reasonable  return  upon  its  (nominal)  capital.' 
With  a  capitalization  two  or  three  times  the  cost 
of  the  roads,  a  reduction  of  fares  might  perhaps 
have  this  result.  A  small  return  upon  a  ficti- 
tious capital  may,  however,  represent  a  hand- 
some profit  upon  the  actual  cash  investment  of 
the  promoters  of  the  enterprise." 

LOWES    FARES    IN    ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Curtis  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  article  to 
a  comparative  study  of  the  American  and  British 
methods  of  street-railway  regulation.  In  the 
British  system  he  is  impressed  by  the  feature  of 
<;heap  fares. 

' '  The  question  is  sure  to  arise,  *  Has  the  Amer- 
ican policy  of  practically  free  trade,  as  applied  to 
street  railways,  secured  for  the  people  enough  to 
make  up  for  the  evils  incident  to  the  system  ?' 
The  system  has  certainly  secured  for  the  people 
an  efficient  service  developed  with  marked  Vapid- 
ity,  while  it  will  be  urged  that  the  English  pol- 
icy has  retarded  the  growth  of  transit  facilities 
and  that  the  towns  have  injured  themselves  in 
their  anxiety  to  drive  sharp  bargains  with  the 
companies.  The  most  palpable  advantage  of  the 
English  system  is  perhaps  that  of  cheap  fares. 
The  usual  fare  on  English  tramways  is  one  penny 
per  mile  or  fraction  thereof,  while  Glasgow,  under 
municipal  administration,  has  made  a  rate  of  one- 
half  penny  for  one -half -mile  stages.  In  the 
United  States  the  almost  invariable  Usage  is  a 
five- cent  fare  as  a  minimum  for  even  the  shortest 
distance,  though  in  some  cities  a  passenger  may 
travel  a  maximum  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
for  the  same  fare." 

GAINS    AND    LOSSES    OF    THE    TWO    SYSTEMS. 

Mr.  Curtis  summarizes  the  relative  advantages 
*nd  disadvantages  of  the  methods  pursued  in  the 
two  countries  as  follows: 

'  •  England  gains,  first,  by  a  much  lower  rate  of 
fare  for  short  distances  traveled;  second,  by 
much  greater  control  over  the  companies  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  their  relation  to  the  public; 
third,  by  a  system  of  short-term  franchises,  with 
provision  for  purchase  of  the  tramways  by  the 
municipality;  while  by  the  actual  ownership  of 
the  tramways  in  many  cases  better  terms  as  to 
rates  of  fare,  street  rentals,  etc. ,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  companies,  and  largely  increased  reve- 
nue secured  to  the  town  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  contract  or  lease  with  the  operating  com- 
pany. 

'  *  The  United  States  gain  by  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  electric  street-railway  facilities,  which 
furnish  a  car  service  wherever  it  pays.  This  de- 
velopment has  probably  done  something  toward 
making  suburban  property  available  for  homes, 


and  thereby  increasing  the  grand  lists  of  the 
towns.  It  has  increased  the  comfort  and  the 
possibilities  of  usefulness  for  many  citizens,  and 
has  enabled  large  numbers  of  people  to  more 
fullv  economize  their  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  attended  with  all  sorts  of  abuses,  such 
as  over -capitalization  and  unreasonably  high  rates 
of  fare,  while  legislative  and  municipal  scandals 
in  regard  to  *  charter-grabbing '  have  been  only 
too  common.  The  patrons  of  the  roads  are  obtain- 
ing a  good  railway  service,  but  at  high  cost. 

* '  The  Englishman  secures  a  relatively  poor 
service  at  low  cost,  while  he  pursues  a  policy 
which,  while  it  may  retard  development,  yet  pro- 
tects the  interests  of  the  public  at  large  and  de- 
ters mere  speculators  from  attempting  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  towns. " 

Mr.  Curtis  prefaces  this  comparison,  however, 
*with  the  remark  that  we  must  take  into  the 
reckoning  the  differences  of  habit  and  thought  of 
the  peoples,  and  the  great  influence  of  local 
customs  and  prejudices. 

<  *  An  experiment  in  a  new  mode  of  propulsion 
that  would  suit  Chicagoans  might  be  too  radical 
for  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  though  experiments 
in  municipal  operation  of  semi -public  works 
might  be  sanctioned  in  Scotland  which  would  not 
be  attempted  in  America." 

MUNICIPAL    OWNERSHIP. 

**As  a  modification  upon  the  stringent  regula- 
tions of  the  English,  the  practice  in  Canada  may 
be  cited.  The  system  now  in  operation  in  To- 
ronto has  in  it  many  points  worthy  of  imitation. 
The  conditions  of  life  there  are  so  similar  to 
those  prevailing  in  many  places  in  the  United 
States  that  the  experience  of  the  Canadian  city 
should  be  of  much  value.  Toronto  owns  but 
does  not  operate  the  railway,  whereas  in  England 
the  tendency  is  now  toward  public  ownership  and 
operation  also." 

Mr.  Curtis  thinks  that  public  ownership  and 
operation  in  the  United  States  would  involve  ob- 
jections, through  political  abuses,  that  would  far 
outweigh  the  possible  advantages,  especially  as  it 
is  yet  to  be  shown  that  municipal  operation  of 
the  English  tramways  has  in  itself  substantially 
benefited  the  citizens. 

He  suggests  in  conclusion  that  the  solution  of 
the  problem  for  the  United  States  be  sought  in 
closer  legislative  control,  in  the  limitation  of  the 
term  for  which  charters  may  be  granted,  in 
recognition  of  the  value  of  franchises  and  pay- 
ment therefor,  and  in  providing  that  rates  of  fare 
and  other  details  of  operation  shall  be  matters  of 
contract  between  city  and  company,  to  be  deter- 
mined when  the  charter  is  granted,  subject  to  re- 
adjustment at  stated  periods  thereafter. 
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THE  FREE-DISPENSARY  EVIL 

A  STARTLING  exposure  of  the  abuses  of  so- 
called  medical  charity,  as  it  is  bestowed  in 
oity  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  is  made  by  Dr. 
(feorge  F.  Shrady  in  the  June  Forum. 

Dr.  Shrady  states,  as  the  result  of  statistical 
study  of  the  subject,  that  fully  50  per  cent,  of 
the  patients  who  apply  for  free  medical  aid  are 
totally  undeserving  of  such  charity. 

< '  The  main  reason  for  this  is  that  no  effectual 
means  are  taken  by  the  managers  of  these  insti- 
tutions to  correct  the  abuse.  For  the  sake  of 
donations  and  the  ostensible  good  accomplished 
by  the  treatment  of  a  large  number  of  patients, 
these  charities  are  managed  on  the  usual  business 
principles  of  proving  their  right  to  be  and  to 
prosper  on  the  assumed  basis  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply. 

*  *  In  New  York  alone  there  are  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  dispensaries,  each  one  of  which  is 
vying  with  the  other  in  propagating  the  worst 
form  of  pauperism.  The  public  is  being  taught 
that  nothing  is  more  freely  given  than  medical 
advice  to  any  who  may  ask  for  it.  The  institu- 
tions in  question  are  crowded  daily  by  hundreds 
of  well-to-do  patients,  who  are  encouraged  to  de- 
fraud the  really  poor  and  to  cheat  the  charitably 
disposed  doctor  of  his  legitimate  fee.  All  this 
goes  on  in  spite  of  protests  and  in  open  defiance 
of  all  the  laws  of  ordinary  decency  and  fair  play. 
The  managers  of  these  so-called  charities,  who 
virtually  have  the  matter  in  their  own  hands, 
while  openly  pretending  to  deplore  present  condi- 
tions, are  covertly  combating  every  effort  at  re- 
form, on  the  ground  of  its  impracticability." 

A    SAMPLE    NEW    YORK     INSTITUTION. 

Dr.  Shrady  describes  some  of  the  abuses  con- 
stantly practiced  at  one  of  the  leading  dispensa- 
ries in  New  York  City,  located  on  the  west  side, 
which  has  earned  for  itself  the  sobriquet  of  * '  the 
diamond  dispensary." 

**  For  such  as  know  its  methods  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  ask  the  origin  of  such  a  designation.  It 
has  such  a  high  reputation  for  the  number  and 
[•ecuniary  ability  of  its  patients  that  it  would  ap- 
I)ear  to  be  rather  a  credit  than  a  disgrace  to  re- 
ceive its  outrageously  misdirected  charity.  Such 
at  least  is  the  inevitable  conclusions  that  may  be 
based  upon  the  large  average  of  well-to-do  peo- 
ple who  claim  daily  the  benefits  of  free  medical 
treatment  so  lavishly  and  indiscriminately  fur- 
nished to  all  who  apply.  For  the  sake  of  receiv- 
ing free  advice,  other  matters  are  allowed  to  be- 
come of  secondary  consideration.  Many  of  these 
visitors  are  from  out-of-town  districts,  and  will 
pay  several  dollars  for  car- fare,  will  ask  for  a 


written  diagnosis  of  their  disease  and  an  extra 
prescription,  and  will  then  complain  if  they  are 
kept  waiting  beyond  the  time  for  their  return 
train.  The  examining  doctor  is  content  to  ride 
to  the  dispensary  in  a  horse -car:  the  patient 
comes  and  returns  in  a  cab.  It  is  no  longer  a 
joke  to  refer  to  the  display  of  diamonds  or  the 
number  of  women  clad  in  seal -skins  in  the  pa- 
tients' waiting-room.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  be 
unlikely  that,  in  the  near  future,  conveniences 
will  not  be  required  for  checking  bicycles  and 
distributing  carriage  numbers  in  the  order  of  the 
different  arrivals." 

The  statement  of  an  eye-witness  is  cited  to  the 
effect  that  two  hundred  applicants  for  medical  ad- 
vice were  admitted  to  the  reception-room  of  this 
dispensary  at  one  time,  that  nobody  was  turned 
away,  that  fully  50  per  cent,  of  the  applicants 
were  well  dressed,  and  10  per  cent,  of  them  even 
finely  dressed.  Some  of  the  women  wore  fur 
coats  and  fine  millinery;  more  than  half  of  the 
men  bore  no  evidence  of  poverty.  All  alike  ob- 
tained the  free  treatment  supposed  to  be  given  to 
paupers,  or  '*poor  persons." 

OTHER    INSTANCES. 

There  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  testimony  to  the 
evils  of  the  New  York  system.  "A  distin- 
guished professor"  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Shrady  as 
saying: 

*  *  I  recall  the  case  of  a  German  family  to 
whom  I  gave  free  treatment  in  the  dispensary 
for  five  years,  and  then  found  out  by  accident 
that  the  head  of  the  family  paid  taxes  on|100,000 
worth  of  real  estate. 

*  <  Another  regular  dispensary  patient  was  a 
woman  who  was  afterward  ascertained  to  be  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent 
hardware  merchants  in  the  city. 

* '  I  can  name  a  man,  a  resident  of  Fifth  ave- 
nue, who  came  into  an  estate  worth  millions,  and 
who  used  to  take  his  child  regularly  to  a  dispen- 
sary to  get  free  treatment. 

* '  One  day  a  woman  came  to  me  at  the  dispen. 
sary  and  requested  free  treatment.  She  was 
poorly  dressed,  and  said  she  was  unable  to  pay. 
I-  gave  her  a  prescription.  Afterward  I  found  out 
that  her  husband 'had  given  her  ^vq  dollars  to 
pay  for  the  very  service  that  she  obtained  free." 

'*  A  hard -worked  dispensary  doctor"  says: 

* '  It  is  not  a  novel  experience  for  one  to  meet 
at  the  theatre,  or  out  riding  on  a  wheel,  the  very 
patients  who  were  too  poor,  forsooth,  to  pay  a 
doctor,  and  hence  availed  themselves  of  dispen- 
sary treatment.  In  the  clinic  in  which  I  am  an 
assistant  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  men  to  ask 
if  their  trouble  would  be  aggravated  by  the  use 
of  a  bicycle.     One  patient  had  the  temerity  to 
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ask  me  if  horseback  riding  was  likely  to  prove  INSURANCE  AGAINST  NON-EMPLOYMENT. 


■         • 


injurious, 


»> 


THE   ROOT    OF    THE    EVIL. 


While  protesting  that  the  management  of  these 
dispensaries  has  practically  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  men  who  might  properly  be  sup- 
posed to  have  the  greatest  interest  in  them — the 
physicians  who  give  their  services — Dr.  Shrady 
does  not  try  to  dodge  the  responsibility  of  the 
medical  profession  for  the  perpetuation  of  some 
of  the  worst  features  of  the  system. 

<*  So  long  as  one  of  the  main  objects  of  medi- 
cal teaching  is  to  gain  clinical  material  at  all 
hazards,  so  long  will  the  present  evils  be  beyond 
the  possibility  of  any  immediate  remedy  by  the 
profession  itself.  In  fact,  the  dispensary  in  New 
York  City  which  abuses  medical  charity  the  most 
of  all  is  one  that  was  founded  by  a  millionaire 
with  the  avowed  object  of  supplying  illustrative 
cases,  rich  or  poor,  for  the  lecture- room  of  a 
neighboring  medical  college.  Such  material,  it 
is  true,  is  very  necessary  for  educational  purposes; 
but  the  ultimate  and  only  benefit  accrues  to  the 
medical  school,  whose  interest  it  is  to  coax  stu- 
dents to  its  doors,  take  fees  for  tuition,  and  over- 
load the  medical  market  with  aspiring  young 
men  whose  very  subsistence  is  denied  them  by  per- 
sistently taking  from  them,  by  means  of  these  false 
charities,  every  reasonable  means  of  legitimate 
support.  It  is  the  old  trick  of  blowing  hot  and 
cold  with  the  same  breath — ^improving  goods,  at 
the  same  time  destroying  their  market  value. 
With  shame  be  it  said,  many  of  the  appointments 
in  dispensaries  are  secured  with  the  understand- 
ing that  certain  public  clinics  shall  be  regularly 
supplied  with  patients  who,  as  an  equivalent  for 
free  treatment,  are  expected  to  appear  before  a 
medical  class,  submit  to  public  examination,  and 
be  the  text  for  a  medical  or  surgical  lecture. 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  BiJtimore,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  and  other  teaching  centres  are 
more  than  well  supplied  with  such  schools,  public 
and  private,  undergraduate  and  post-graduate, 
that  claim  the  clinical  material  from  the  hundreds 
of  ambitious  medical  satellites  who  seem  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  merely  nominal  honor  of  a  posi- 
tion in  a  self- constituted  and  conveniently  expan- 
sive faculty.  Much  as  the  profession  may  object 
to  the  general  unfairness  of  the  lay  managers  of 
the  dispensaries,  it  can  never  have  a  reasonable 
basis  of  compromise  for  necessary  reforms  until 
it  manifests  the  intention  of  remedying  one  of 
the  main  evils  of  the  system  for  which  it  is  itself 
certainly  and  directly  accountable." 

As  it  stands,  the  dispensary  system  of  our  great 
cities  seems  to  justify  the  appellation  which  Dr. 
Shrady  gives  it — **a  propagator  of  pauperism." 


TELE  recent  extension  of  the  insurance  princi- 
ple to  meet  the  evil  of  non -employment  is 
the  subject  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Paul  Monroe  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  for  May.  Five 
experiments  on  this  line  have  been  inaugurated 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  one  in 
the  United  States.  Most  of  the  European  at- 
tempts have  either  been  instituted  by  the  state  or 
assisted  by  it.  Two  of  the  plans  are  compulsory, 
the  remainder  voluntary.  The  American  enter- 
prise is  on  a  purely  commercial  basis;  it  is  lo- 
cated in  Chicago,  and  is  said  to  have  the  backing 
of  ample  capital  and  managerial  ability. 

Mr.  Monroe  gives  the  following  history  of 
these  various  experiments: 

<<  The  city  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  took  the  in- 
itiative in  January,  1893.  This  system,  which, 
with  some  modifications,  is  still  continued,  is 
upon  a  voluntary  basis.  The  city  of  St.  Gall, 
Switzerland,  established  the  second  in  June, 
1895,  in  conformity  with  a  law  passed  by  the 
canton  St.  Gall  the  previous  year.  This  was  a 
compulsory  state  system  and  was  in  operation  for 
almost  two  years.  By  a  plebiscite  on  November 
15,  1896,  the  system  was  abolished  on  and  after 
January  1,  1897.  This  perhaps  is  the  most  in- 
structive instance.  In  the  early  part  of  1896  a 
system  similar  to  that  of  Berne  was  established 
in  Cologne,  Germany,  to  operate  during  the  win- 
ter of  1896-97.  This  was  initiated  by  private 
philanthropic  agencies,  but  worked  in  connection 
with  municipal  agencies,  and  received  a  large 
municipal  subvention.  In  May,  1896,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bologna  Savings  Bank,  a  similar 
plan  was  adopted  in  Bologna,  Italy,  to  become 
effective  during  the  winter  of  1896-97.  In  1895 
the  grand  council  of  the  canton  B&le,  Switzer- 
land, appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
subject  and  submit  a  plan.  The  committee  re- 
ported the  following  year  and  elaborated  a  plan 
in  greater  detail  than  any  previous  one.  Though 
the  plan  was  approved,  it  has  not  yet  been  made 
compulsory  as  a  governmental  institution.  Zu- 
rich and  Lucerne  have  also  taken  steps  toward 
formulation  of  similar  systems.  The  Chicago  en- 
terprise above  referred  to,  which  began  business 
with  the  current  year,  is  the  last  of  these,  and  is 
upon  a  radically  different  plan.  It  is  a  purely 
commercial  venture  similar  to  the  many  mutual- 
insurance  companies  of  the  United  States." 

As  regards  the  forms  of  invalidity  against 
which  insurance  is  given,  the  European  schemes 
all  exclude  non -employment  caused  by  sickness 
or  accident,  as  these  are  generally  covered  by 
other  forms  of  insurance;  but  the  American 
workingman  is  not  so  fully  protected,  and  hence 
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the  Chicago  enterprise  admits  these  causes,  but 
refuses  insurance  against  loss  of  emplo3rment  re- 
sulting from  strikes,  whether  the  persons  thrown 
out  of  employment  voluntarily  participate  in  the 
strike  or  not.  Negligence,  incompetency,  ine- 
briety, and  all  similar  causes  within  the  control 
of  the  individual  are  also  excepted. 

The  American  system  also  provides  that  a 
change  of  occupation  or  location,  without  notifi- 
cation and  approval,  to  an  occupation  or  location 
more  hazardous  or  uncertain  as  to  permanency 
renders  the  contract  voidable  at  the  option  of  the 
association.  Delinquencies  in  all  cases  forfeit  the 
right  to  benefits. 

*  *  In  the  Swiss  cases  the  insured  must  have 
paid  premiums  for  six  months,  in  Cologne  for 
eight  months.  In  the  latter  case  there  are  re- 
quirements for  inspection  and  cancellation  of 
stamps  used  in  the  payment  of  dues.  In  the 
American  plan  the  applicant  for  insurance  must 
have  had  regular  employment  for  the  previous 
six  months.  Insurance  in  anticipation  of  im- 
pending discharge  is  a  similar  bar  to  benefits. 

PREMIUMS    AND    BENEFITS. 

'  *  The  terms  upon  which  the  insurance  is 
granted  are  of  course  much  easier  in  European 
casjBs,  where  the  government,  private  charity,  or 
the  employers,  contribute;  in  some  cases  all 
three,  in  all  cases  at  least  two  of  these.  The 
American  system  must  be  self-supporting  and  in 
the  long  run  prove  profitable  to  the  promoters. 
In  this  association  there  is  an  initiation  fee  of 
|3,  evidently  to  cover  soliciting  and  incidental 
expenses.  In  Europe  there  is  no  initiation  fee, 
but  in  Cologne  payment  of  premiums  for  eight 
months  and  in  Switzerland  for  six  months  is  a 
prerequisite  to  participation.  In  all  the  Euro- 
pean systems  benfefits  begin  to  accrue  only  after 
from  five  to  seven  days'  idleness.  In  the  Amer. 
ican  case  they  begin  immediately,  one  day's  sick- 
ness entitling  the  insured  to  a  proportionate 
benefit. 

**The  size  of  the  premium  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  benefits  given  and  upon  the  proper, 
tion  of  the  support  furnished  by  sources  other 
than  the  premiums  paid  by  the  insured.  From 
both  reasons  the  premiums  of  the  commercial 
enterprise  are  higher  than  those  of  the  others. 
The  commercial  enterprise  calls  for  a  monthly 
payment  of  %1  by  each  insured  on  the  basis  of  a 
monthly  salary  of  $30  or  less,  and  from  those 
insured  on  a  basis  of  a  salary  in  excess  of  that 
sum  an  additional  amount  eaph  month  equal  to  1 
per  cent,  on  the  excess.  The  indemnity  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  premiums.  While  out  of  em. 
ployment  the  beneficiary  receives  one- half  of  the 
amount  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  monthly  salary 


upon  which  the  policy  was  issued,  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  four  months  out  of  each  twelve, 
beginning  with  the  date  of  his  certificate  of  en- 
rollment." 

SPECIAL    ASSESSMENTS. 

**  The  Chicago  association  provides  that  bene- 
ficiaries shall  be  further  bound  to  pay  upon  de- 
mand a  special  assessment  of  such  an  amount  as 
may  be  needed  to  pay  the  indemnities,  benefits, 
or  expenses  of  conducting  the  business,  provided 
that  such  total  additional  assessment  shall  not 
aggregate,  during  the  period  of  one  year,  more 
than  one- fourth  of  the  total  amount  agreed  by 
the  beneficiary  to  be  paid  during  such  year.  It 
is  specified  that  such  assessment  shall  be  made, 
if  at  all,  only  in  the  event  of  special  and  unfore- 
seen necessity,  such  as  epidemics,  disastrous 
fires,  or  unusual  disturbances  affecting  earners 
of  salaries.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that  with 
all  the  other  risks  there  are  suflBcient  data  in  the 
experience  of  other  insurance  companies  to  fur- 
nish a  basis  of  calculation,  but  there  being  none 
for  the  causes  affecting  the  stability  of  employ- 
ment, such  an  elastic  clause  must  be  included. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  no  little  impor- 
tance to  the  insured,  and  must  be  given  full  con- 
sideration in  estimating  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages  of  the  plan." 

OTHER  FEATURES. 

*' A  further  comparison  -of  advantages  reveals 
points  of  interest.  In  the  first  place,  all  of  the 
systems  make  some  provision  for  securing  em- 
ployment for  insured  members  when  thrown  out 
of  work.  The  German  and  Swiss  systems  do 
this  by  means  of  local  government  bureaus.  The 
Chicago  association  will  work  at  first  through 
several  local  employment  bureaus,  and  in  time 
will  organize  a  special  department  of  its  own  to 
serve  this  purpose.  In  all  such  cases  there  is  no 
additional  expense  to  the  workman  insured, 
though  refusal  of  suitable  employment  renders 
void  further  claims.  Thus  an  important  social 
as  well  as  private  function  is  performed. 

* '  The  superior  advantages  offered  by  the  Chi- 
cago association  in  regard  to  sickness  and  acci- 
dent have  been  mentioned.  In  case  of  death  it 
also  provides  that  the  heirs  of  the  insured  are  en- 
titled to  the  total  amount  of  monthly  payments 
which  have  been  paid  in  up  to  the  date  of  the 
death.  The  only  similar  provision  is  in  case  of 
the  Cologne  society,  where,  if  a  person  dies  or 
becomes  permanently  disabled  before  he  is  enti- 
tled to  draw  an  allowance,  he  or  his  heirs  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  subscriptions  paid  during  the 
current  year — a  provision  of  much  less  advan- 
tage than  the  previous  one.     In  regard  to  per- 
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manent  disability,  provided  for  in  the  Cologne 
plan  as  above,  the  Chicago  plan  provides  that  for 
total  disability  from  any  cause  not  his  own  fault 
such  beneficiary  shall  be  entitled  to  the  indem. 
nity  for  a  term  of  twelve  months  following  the 
date  of  the  beginning  of  the  disability;  provided 
further  that  all  monthly  payments  due  during 
that  twelve-month  period,  and  any  sum  which  he 
may  have  before  received  as  indemnity,  shall  be 
deducted  therefrom.  At  the  end  of  this  twelve, 
month  period  the  contract  is  to  be  considered 
dissolved. 

*  *  There  is  a  savings  feature  in  the  Chicago 
plan  which  offers  great  financial  advantage  to 
the  insured  over  and  above  those  given  in  the 
European  systems.  It  is  provided  that  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  his  certificate 
of  enrollment  any  beneficiary  may  cease  pay- 
ments, and  after  sixty  days'  notice  to  this  effect 
may  receive  one -half  the  face  value  of  all  the 
money  he  has  paid  in  as  monthly  payments,  less 
any  sum  he  may  have  received  as  indemnity. 
Upon  similar  conditions  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  he  is  entitled  to  the  entire  sum  paid  in  as 
monthly  premiums.  While  this  is  less  than  the 
endowment  life-insurance  companies  agree  to  do, 
yet,  considering  the  risks  covered  by  the  com- 
pany.  it  is  an  additional  feature  of  great  attract- 
iveness." 

The  experience  of  these  different  organiza- 
tions has  not  been  sufficient  as  yet  to  afford  a 
basis  for  generalization,  but  the  plans  described 
by  Mr.  Monroe  are  certainly  worthy  of  attention. 


CHILD  LABOR. 

THE  employment  of  children  in  factories  and 
mercantile  establishments  is  the  subject  of 
.an  article  by  Miss  Florence  Kelley  in  the  Chari- 
ties Review, 

As  to  the  economic  side  of  the  problem,  Miss 
Kelley  shows  that  where  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  years  of  age  is  effectively  re- 
stricted, their  labor  is  replaced,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  the  use  of  automatic  machinery.  Thus  the 
additional  outlay,  if  any  is  required,  tends  to 
take  the  form  of  a  permanent  improvement  of  the 
plant.  Employers,  however,  still  resist  the  re- 
strictive legislation,  though  in  several  industries 
the  loss  of  child  labor  has  been  a  positive  advan- 
tage to  the  business. 

THE    DANGERS. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  children's 
point  of  view,  there  can  hardly  be  any  question 
as  to  the  righteousness  of  the  restrictive  laws. 
As  Miss  Kelley  puts  it: 

' '  For  their  own  sakes,  and  ultimately  for  the 


good  of  the  community,  the  children  should  be 
taken  from  their  work  and  placed  in  manual- 
training  schools.  Where  they  are,  they  are  learn, 
ing  nothing  of  value  to  themselves  or  to  the  in. 
dustrial  community.  In  soap  factories,  for  in- 
stance, large  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  wrap 
soap  with  fabulous  speed.  But  after  they  have 
done  this  for  six  months,  they  are  filled  with  dig- 
gust,  not  for  this  work  only,  but  for  all  work. 
They  have  learned  nothing,  and  they  are  suffer- 
ing from  exhaustion  of  body  and  loss  of  mental 
and  moral  stamina.  In  sweatshops,  bakeshops, 
wood- working  shops,  laundries,  cutleries,  stamp- 
ing works,  and  many  other  places,  children  not 
only  suffer  from  this  exhaustion  and  this  revolt 
against  all  work,  but  are  in  danger  of  contract- 
ing consumption,  by  reason  of  their  surround, 
ings,  just  as  they  contract  in  other  places  other 
maladies,  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials with  which  they  work. 

'  ^  Besides  the  danger  of  disease  and  exhaus- 
tion, the  employment  of  children  involves  extra- 
ordinary risk  of  accident.  Most  railway  compa- 
nies, steel  companies,  and  many  other  concerns 
require  parents  to  sign  a  release  for  every  child 
employed,  agreeing  to  bring  no  suit  in  case  of  in- 
jury to  the  child  while  at  work. 

MORAL    PERILS. 

' '  Those  who  come  into  contact  with  young 
boys,  either  in  reform  schools  or  when  they  have 
been  merely  discharged  by  employers  upon  the 
general  ground  of  dishonesty,  are  amazed  at  the 
reckless  way  in  which  lads  are  intrusted  with 
money,  not  only  in  stores,  where  there  is  sotoe 
supervision,  but  upon  the  street,  on  the  way  to 
buy  stamps  at  the  post-office  or  to  make  a  deposit 
in  bank.  During  the  performance  of  these  er- 
rands there  is  no  possibility  of  supervision,  and 
children  unaccustomed  to  handling  money  are 
beset  with  temptations,  to  which  many  of  them 
yield.  The  rehabilitation  of  a  boy  who  has  suc- 
cumbed to  this  entirely  unwarrantable  tempta- 
tion is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty;  and, 
for  many  a  boy,  the  future  is  permanently  dark, 
ened  by  this  premature  strain  upon  his  childish 
moral  fibre." 

FAMILY    LIFE. 

< '  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  philanthropist, 
the  twofold  question  which  arises  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  is,  first:  How  will 
this  affect  the  family?  And  second:  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  such  prohibition  upon  the  morals 
and  ultimate  character  of  the  children? 

**As  to  the  family,  the  earnings  of  young  chil- 
dren are  never  sufficient  to  make  the  difference 
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between  pauperism  and  self-dependence.  Where 
the  family  depends  upon  the  work  of  young  chil- 
dren, it  depends  also  upon  help  from  public  or 
private  relief  agencies,  or  both.  To  withdraw 
the  earnings  of  all  the  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  need  therefore  only  increase,  to 
some  extent,  the  quantity  of  relief  already  re- 
ceived. If  this  were  arranged  in  the  form  of 
scholarships  for  attendance  at  a  manual- training 
school,  it  might  prove  a  boon  for  the  whole 
future  of  the  family  so  provided  for,  as  well  as 
for  the  child.  • 

**As  to  the  moral  effect  upon  the  child  of 
removing  it  from  work,  up  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  this  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
provided  for  in  the  interval.  If  we  can  arrange 
to  abolish  the  growing  body  of  incompetent  men 
and  women,  by  educating  all  the  boys  and  girls 
into  competence  in  manual -training  schools,  we 
surely  need  not  fear  the  moral  effect  upon  the 
rising  generation." 

CIHILD    LABOR    DIMINISHING. 

In  Illinois,  at  least,  child  labor  in  factories  is 
diminishing  in  consequence  of  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  factory  law,  so  that  in  1896  there 
were  but  37  children  in  each  1,000  of  employees. 

Miss  Kelley  states  the  result  of  her  study  as 
follows:  **The  presence  of  children  in  manu- 
facture seems  to  be  of  less  importance,  both  to 
their  fellow -employees  and  to  their  employers, 
than  it  is  usually  assumed  to  be.  The  injurious 
effect  of  the  work  upon  the  children  themselves 
cannot,  however,  be  too  strongly  stated;-  and 
the  younger  the  child,  the  greater  the  probable 
damage,  whether  from  the  physical,  the  moral  or 
the  industrial  point  of  view." 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  RURAL  SCHOOL. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  topics  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  forthcoming  Milwaukee 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
will  be  ^*The  Rural  School  Problem."  Prof.  D. 
L.  Kiehle  of  Minnesota  contributes  to  the  June 
number  of  the  Educational  Rtview  a  paper  in- 
tended to  bring  this  subject  to  the  attention  of 
persons  likely  to  be  interested,  preparatory  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  which  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Association  at  its  meeting  in  July. 

As  to  the  question  whether  there  is  a  distinctive 
rural  school  problem,  Professor  Kiehle  finds  an 
answer  in  the  divergent  social  conditions  existing 
m  town  and  country. 

*'  The  difference  between  town  life  and  country 
life  IS  not  one  of  gradation,  but  of  kind.  The 
basis  of  the  former  is  social ;  while  the  basis  of 
the  second  is  the  soil.       In  the  first,  social  inter- 


ests, in  co-operative  industries,  in  intellectual, 
religious,  and  aesthetic  provisions,  make  up  the 
whole  life.  Out  of  this  come  the  culture,  im- 
provement, and  happiness  that  characterize  town 
life.  The  people  are  in  immediate  contact  with 
each  other,  through  personal  intercourse,  througli 
periodicals,  newspapers,  and  books,  so  that  no 
special  attention  need  be  given  to  dissemination 
of  thought.  The  social  organism  has  made  each 
member  one  with  the  whole,  and  the  light  which 
shines  shines  for  all." 

Agricultural  life,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to 
make  people  live  apart  and  to  labor  alone.  The 
power  and  disposition  to  social  organization  are 
not  cultivated. 

COUNTRY    LIFE    AND    EDUCATION. 

This  American  country  life  gives  form  to  the 
education  of  the  children  in  various  ways  : 

^  ^  1 .  There  being  no  social  or  industrial  unit  as  a 
basis,  the  school  district  appears  as  only  an  aggre- 
gation of  farms  and  families  as  circumstances 
suggest.  The  result  is  that  a  great  number  of 
these  districts  are  too  small  for  an  economic  ad- 
ministration. In  states  as  old  and  rich  as  New 
York  and  Ohio  from  twenty -five  to  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  schools  have  an  enrollment  of  ten  pupils  or 
less.     In  this  there  is  great  waste. 

"2.  There  is  an  absence  of  a  governing  public 
sentiment  such  as  in  the  city  controls  boards  of 
even  inferior  character.  School  meetings  are 
collections  of  individuals,  and  oflScers  represent 
themselves  rather  than  the  people. 

* '  3.  There  is  no  high  educational  ideal.  Social 
life  stimulates  culture.  The  soil  demands  sow- 
ers and  reapers.     The  soil  governs. 

**4.  Accustomed  to  the  independence  of  indi- 
vidual effort,  the  people  refuse  to  delegate  author- 
ity, even  to  gain  the  higher  ends  dependent  upon 
organization.  They  wish  to  select  their  own 
teachers  without  limitations.  They  are  restive 
under  supervision.  While  no  city  would  think 
of  having  schools  without  supervision,  if  rural 
schools  were  left  to  themselves  the  most  of  them 
would  dispense  with  it.  Hence,  a  low  grade  of 
teachers,  frequent  changes,  short  terms,  and  ir- 
regular attendance. 

*'5.  In  an  age  when  results  are  proportionate 
to  co-operative  and  organized  energy,  it  occurs 
that  country  districts  are  sure  to  have  the  high- 
est school  taxes  and  the  most  meagre  returns  for 
expenditure,  compared  with  the  towns  and  cities. " 

In  all  this,  as  Professor  Kiehle  truly  says,  there 
is  a  distinct  break  between  the  towns  and  the 
country,  and  a  condition  that  sets  apart  the  rural 
school  problem  by  itself.  The  cause  is  social, 
hence  the  reniedv  must  address  itself  to  socif^l 
conditions. 
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THE    LACK    OF   QUALIFIED    TEACHERS. 

The  teacher,  of  course,  is  the  substance  of  the 
problem  of  the  rural  school.  Put  a  good  teacher 
in  every  school,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  Pro- 
fessor Kiehle  insists  that  this  ideal  state  of  things 
should  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  but  he  recog- 
nizes the  difficulties. 

"That  this  problem  can  be  solved,  and  the 
country  be  given  qualified  teachers,  appears  in 
the  histories  of  Germany,  France,  and  of  our 
neighbors  in  Canada. 

' '  Why  then  not  in  the  United  States  ?  The 
difficulties  are  peculiar  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  that,  even  with  present  facili- 
ties, teachers  cannot  be  secured.  The  supply  is 
quite  in  advance  of  the  demand.  The  principal 
hindrances  are  these  : 

'  *  1 .  There  is  no  demand  in  rural  schools  for 
continuous  service.  The  most  of  rural  schools 
call  for  short  terms  of  service,  and  for  a  part  of 
the  year.  Hence,  the  only  persons  who  can 
make  such  engagements  are  those  who  make 
teaching  an  adjunct  to  something  more  reliable. 

*  *  2.  The  people  of  the  country  are  accustomed 
to  individual  independence,  without  compromises 
that  come  from  organization.  Hence,  they  are 
restive  under  a  system  that  takes  from  them  the 
right  to  say  who  shall  teach  their  children,  and 
what  their  children  shall  study. 

*  *  3.  The  same  spirit  rejects  a  supervision  that 
imposes  restraints  and  substitutes  the  judgment 
of  one  man  for  the  individual  judgments  of  the 
many.  This  spirit  asserts  itself  through  all  the 
forms  of  the  school  organization.  Beginning 
with  the  county  superintendent,  he  is  commonly 
selected  by  party  politics.  As  a  political  super- 
intendent, he  must  represent  the  people.  He 
must  please  them  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties — 
not  in  their  better  judgment,  their  deeper  con- 
victions, nor  the  views  of  the  intelligent  few, 
but  the  selfish  impulses  of  the  crowd.  Of  course, 
this  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  whole  system." 


DENMARK  IN  AMERICA. 

IN  the  Midland  Monthly  for  July  Mr.  E.  S. 
White  writes  about  a  Danish  settlement  in 
Iowa  numbering  about  5,000  people — the  largest 
community  of  this  nationality,  he  says,  in  the 
United  States. 

''  If  a  *  bold  peasantry,'  contented  and  happy  in 
homes  of  their  own,  is  the  hope  of  a  nation's  per- 
petuation, the  United  States  need  not  regret  the 
coming  of  the  descendants  of  the  Vikings.  Their 
conservatism  and  love  of  order  may  not  form  a 
large  part  of  the  balance-wheel  of  American  soci- 
ety; but  they  do  constitute  a  part  that,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  will  not  fly  to  pieces  in  any  ordinary  trial." 


Most  of  these  Danes  have  been  in  the  country 
less  than  twenty  years.  Many  of  them  came 
without  a  cent  and  hired  themselves  out  to  Ameri- 
can farmers. 

* '  It  has  been  an  interesting  study  to  watch  the 
steady  rise  of  these  young  men,  some  of  them  in 
time  buying  their  employers'  farms.  In  Jack- 
son township,  Shelby  county,  within  a  radius  of 
about  two  miles,  can  be  found  five  farms  of  two 
hundred  or  more  acres  each,  belonging  to  Danes 
who,  twentj-  years  ago,  were  considered  very 
poor.  In  the  settlement  are  a  number  of  Danish 
farms  of  oyer  five  hundred  acres  each.  When 
we  consider  that  these  men  came  here  unable  to 
speak  our  tongue,  unfamiliar  with  American  cus- 
toms and  laws,  unused  to  the  products  of  Yankee 
inventive  genius,  and  withal,  lacking  the  al- 
mighty dollar  and  the  Danish  krone^  their  success 
must  be  declared  phenomenal. 

*  <  The  secret  of  their  advancement  seems  to  lie 
in  their  unceasing  industry  and  rigid  economy. 
Every  nook  and  comer  of  their  land  is  carefully 
cultivated.  Unproductive  *  points'  and  ridges 
upon  which  so  many  farmers  shower  nothing  but 
curses  are  treated  to  load  after  load  of  fertiliz- 
ing elements.  Nothing  is  wasted.  .  Sometimes, 
however,  this  spirit  of  thrift  reaches  a  degree  not 
sanctioned  by  aesthetic  horticulture.  On  a  cer- 
tain road  leading  through  the  settlement  lives  a 
man  whose  home  life  seems  no  less  a  <  glad,  sweet 
song '  from  the  fact  that  his  front  yard  is  planted 
to  onions  ! 

*'  No  less  rapid  has  been  the  reward  of  Danish 
talent  engaged  in  pursuits  other  than  agriculture. 
Every  town  of  any  size  in  the  district  in  question 
has  flourishing  stores  managed  by  Danish  mer- 
chants. Nearly  all  trades  have  some  Danish  fol- 
lowers. Many  of  our  teachers  are  Danes  or 
Danish  Americans.  The  county  superintendent 
of  Shelby,  for  example,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Iowa  State  Normal  School,  being  a  Dane. 

GOOD    AMERICAN   CITIZENS. 

**  As  regards  good  citizenship,  no  fault  can  be 
found  with  the  Danish  people.  They  are  a  think- 
ing class,  as  a  rule,  and  know  something  of  cur- 
rent events  and  the  issues  of  the  times.  The 
average  Dane  votes  as  intelligently  for  a  member 
of  Congress  as  he  voted  for  a  member  of  the 
Danish  Rigsdag.  As  to  party  allegiance,  the 
Danish  voters  are  about  evenly  divided  between 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties.  There 
are  also  a  few  Populists  among  them.  It  is  a 
rather  strange  fact  that  the  Lutherans  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  Democrats,  while  the  Baptists 
are  Republicans.  The  prohibition  question  in 
Iowa,  in  some  degree  at  least,  accounts  for  this 
peculiar  alignment — the  Baptists  opposing  beer. 
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the  Lutherans  favoring  it.  It  was  a  small 
Lutheran  boy  that  summed  up  the  political  situa- 
tion in  this  poser:  '  Cleveland's  for  beer,  ain't 
he?'" 

CUSTOMS    OP    THE    FATHERLAND. 

**  Here  and  there  we  see  reflections  of  life  as 
it  is  on  *  the  old  sod. '  Few  houses  there  are  not 
surrounded  by  poplar  trees,  or  unprovided  with 
a  small  vineyard  and  neatly  kept  garden.  Great 
flocks  of  tcune  pigeons  fly  about  the  buildings; 
the  squabs,  or  young  pigeons,  constitute  a  disli 
much  relished  by  the  Danes.  *  Eat,  drink  and 
be  merry  *  suits  the  Dane,  who  is  nothing  if  not 
sociable  and  hospitable.  In  summer,  the  men  in 
the  fields  have  lunch  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  also  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Home-made  beer  supplements  whatever  of  the 
genuine  article  is  consumed;  and  the  average 
Dane  is  not  decidedly  averse  to  the  latter.  It  is 
the  natural  thing  to  expect,  for  the  peasantry  of 
Europe  are  beer-drinkers  universally." 


THE  CHINESE  WOMAN. 

MCOURANT  contributes  an  interesting 
•  paper  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  deal- 
ing with  Chinese  womanhood.  The  writer  be- 
gins by  recalling  the  fact,  too  often  forgotten  in 
the  Occident,  that  China  is  a  vast  continent  con- 
taining many  races  only  bound  together  by  a 
•curious  old-world  civilization,  the  main  princi- 
ples of  which  differ  but  little. 

HER    BIRTH    A    MISFORTLNE. 

Thus,  all  over  China  woman  per  se  is  consid- 
•ered  of  small  account.  The  birth  of  a  daughter 
is  regarded  as  a  punishment  sent  from  Heaven  for 
some  fault  or  crime  committed  in  another  life. 
The  Chinaman  whose  first  child  is  a  girl  consid- 
ers himself  a  very  unfortunate  man.  Still,  the 
Uttle  daughter  is  in  this  case,  at  least,  treated 
with  considerable  ceremony,  and  a  month  after 
the  birth  mother  and  child  hold  a  kind  of  recep- 
tion of  friends  and  relations,  who  bring  the  in. 
fant  presents.  But  an  air  of  subdued  melancholy 
pervades  the  proceedings,  and  whereas  in  the 
case  of  a  boy  the  young  mother  is  led  solemnly 
to  the  *'  Hall  of  the  Ancestors,"  there  to  burn  in- 
cense  and  exorcise  evil  spirits,  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  done  in  the  case  of  a  girl  child. 

Some  of  the  names  given  to  Chinese  girl 
babies  are  very  pretty  and  poetic.  If  the  child 
fixes  its  eyes  on  some  agreeable  object  the  name 
is  considered  found — **  Lovely  Cloud,'"  ' '  Scented 
Leaf,"  and  so  on.  These  names  are  dropped 
when  the  little  girl  reaches  her  seventh  year,  and 
*  more  pretentious  literary  appellation  is  chosen 


instead,  though  the  immediate  relations  continue 
to  call  her  by  her  first  name. 

CHILDHOOD. 

Chinese  w^omen  always  nurso  their  own  chil- 
dren.  The  idea  of  giving  them  cows'  milk  or 
goats'  milk  would  be  exceedingly  repugnant  to 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  contempt  in  which 
girl  children  are  held,  they  are  carefully  looked 
after  in  a  superior  Chinese  household,  being  pret- 
tily dressed  in  yellow,  rod,  or  green,  these  being 
considered  the  throe,  fortunate  colors.  Their 
heads  are  entirely  shaven,  with  the  exception  of 
three  tufts  of  hair,  which  are  always  plaited  and 
tied  up  with  a  red  silk  thread.  Their  favorite 
game  is  battledore -and -shuttlecock,  played  with 
the  feet.  On  the  whole,  Chinese  parents  are 
very  indulgent  and  kind  to  their  children, 
especially  until  the  latter  attain  the  age  of  reason. 

THE    BANDAGING    OF    THE    FEET. 

The  Chinese  girl  first  feels  the  disabilities  of 
sex  at  the  age  of  seven,  for  she  is  then  separated 
from  her  brothers,  and  battledore- and- shuttlecock 
becomes  a  pleasure  of  the  past,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  she  is  then  expected  to  submit  her  poor  little 
feet  to  the  bandaging -process  which  is  in  time  to 
turn  them  into  the  **  golden  lilies ''  considered  so 
desirable  in  every  class  in  China.  Indeed,  even 
in  the  orphan  schools  established  by  both  Catho- 
lic and  Protesta,nt  missionaries,  the  Chinese  girl 
children  implore  their  kind  friends  to  bandage 
their  feet,  for  they  are  well  aware  that  otherwise 
they  will  not  be  able  to  marry  among  their  own 
people.  What  may  be  styled  the  little- foot  cus- 
tom, widespread  though  it  be,  does  not  obtain  all 
over  China.  The  Manchus,  who  are  the  sov- 
ereign race  of  China,  have  never  bandaged  the 
feet  of  their  women;  but  although  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  see  a  Manchu  marry  a  Chinese  woman, 
it  is  extremely  rare  to  see  John  Chinaman  maryy 
a  Manchu  lady. 

EDUCATION. 

Chinese  girls  are  very  highly  educated.  They 
are  taught  by  governesses  and  women  professors, 
who  go  from  house  to  house,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  turn  them  also  into  good  housewives  and 
well-bred  women  of  the  v/orld,  for  probably  no 
country  has  retained  so  many  ceremonious  usages 
as  has  China.  In  China  there  are  no  such  things 
as  girls'  schools  or  colleges.  The  education  of  a 
young  Chinese  lady  is  entirely  conducted  at  home, 
antl  the  curriculum  comprises  reading  and  writ- 
ing, literature,  poetry,  music,  drawing,  and  em- 
broidery. No  attempt  is  made  at  religious  edu- 
cation, but  each  child  naturally  accompanies  his 
or  her  parents  to  the  temples  and  takes  part  in 
the  domestic  sacrifices. 
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MABRIAQE. 

A  Chinese  proverb  declares  that  marriage  is 
the  most  important  thing  in  life,  and  as  soon  as  a 
Chinese  girl  has  attained  her  twelfth  year  her 
parents  begin  to  look  out  for  a  suitable  parti^  and 
once  he  is  found  a  solemn  betrothal  takes  place, 
which  cannot  be  annulled  without  grave  conse- 
quences to  one  or  other  of  the  two  parties.  The 
engagement  often  takes  place  some  months  before 
the  marriage  itself,  and  not  infrequently  children 
are  informally  affianced  almost  in  their  cradles. 
So  important  is  the  marriage  question  considered 
that  post  mortem  unions  are  very  frequent,  and  a 
man  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  son 
before  the  latter  was  married  looks  out  for  a  girl 
of  about  the  same  age  who  died  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  one  of  the  bodies  is  dug  up  and 
transported  to  where  the  other  has  been  put,  and 
thus,  according  to  their  friends,  they  have  not 
been  bom  in  vain.  Their  families  become  duly 
related,  a  useful  fact  of  which  they  both  take  ad- 
vantage whenever  they  are  able  to  do  so. 

THE    GERM   OF    WOMAN^S   RIGHTS. 

Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  a  girl  refuses  to 
be  married  to  the  man  chosen  for  her,  and  some 
years  ago  it  was  said  that  there  existed  in  south- 
ern China  an  association  called  the  Society  of  the 
Golden  Iris,  entirely  composed  of  young  girls 
who  had  sworn  that  they  would  commit  suicide 
rather  than  marry  against  their  wish.  Astrology 
plays  a  certain  part  in  marriage  arrangements, 
and  the  astrologer  also  fixes  the  day  and  the  hour 
which  is  considered  propitious  for  the  ceremony. 
John  Chinaman  never  sees  his  betrothed  until  she 
is  actually  his  wife;  indeed,  until  she  is  at  home. 
She  is  handed  over  to  him  closely  veiled,  and  his 
first  real  sight  of  her  is  during  the  reception 
which  follows  the  simple  ceremony. 

MOTHERS-  IN;  LAW. 

Once  married  the  Chinese  woman  becomes  a 
portion  of  her  husband's  family.  She  must  no 
longer  pray  to  her  own  ancestors,  but  to  his; 
when  her  parents  die  she  only  goes  into  slight 
mourning,  and  she  becomes  in  very  truth  the 
daughter  of  her  husband's  father  and  mother. 
If  a  man  divorces  his  wife  he  is  obliged  to  give 
back  everything  he  received  with  her,  and  ac- 
cordingly divorces  are,  on  the  whole,  rare. 

A  POETICAL  SYNONYM  FOR  INFANTICIDE. 

Millions  of  Chinese  girl  children  have  been 
'<  married  to  the  river  spirits,"  but  now  that 
there  are  so  many  foreign  religious  agencies  at 
work,  the  average  father  prefers  to  simply  leave 
his  child  in  some  convenient  spot  where  it  can  be 


found  by  some  kind-hearted  nun  or  missionary. 
Even  in  those  families  where  the  girl  children 
are  not  destroyed  or  lost  at  birth  they  are  early 
disposed  of,  either  as  servants  to  wealthy  fami- 
lies or  as  wives  to  those  lower  middle-class  par- 
ents who  wish  to  find  a  cheap  helpmeet  for  their 


son. 


SILVER  IN  CHINA. 

THE  use  of  silver  in  China  forms  the  subject 
of  a  valuable  article  in  the  May  Annah  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.  The  results  of  the  investigation  made 
by  Mr.  Williams  tend  to  entirely  overthrow  the 
contention  of  the  silver  men  that  in  China  the 
white  metal  has  maintained  its  stability.  The 
history  of  silver  currency  in  China,  according  to 
Mr.  Williams,  has  been  as  follows: 

*'  The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  has  ex- 
hibited in  China  the  same  steady  and  regular 
depreciation  of  silver  as  measured  in  gold  as  in 
the  Western  world,  with  the  difference  that  the 
change  from  4  of  silver  to  1  of  gold  to  15  and 
then  to  30  of  silver  to  1  of  gold,  which  has 
taken  thirty  centuries  in  the  West,  has  taken  but 
five  in  China.  The  same  change  has  taken  place, 
but  it  has  been  more  rapid. 

'  *  In  the  beginning  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  A.  D. 
1368,  as  Rev.  Peter  Hoang,  a  Chinese  priest  of 
the  Kiangsu  Mission,  asserts,  4  ounces  of  silver 
were  then  equal  to  1  ounce  of  gold."  Neither 
China  nor  the  West  had  then  felt  the  influence 
of  the  discovery  of  America.  In  1574  the  im- 
port of  silver  had  become  so  large  that  7  or  8 
ounces  of  silver  had  the  value  of  1  ounce  of 
gold.  At  the  end  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  whose 
porcelain  is  among  the  greater  glories  of  the 
ceramic  art,  gold,  by  1635,  had  become  ten 
limes  as  valuable  as  silver.  In  the  time  of 
Kanghi  (1662-1723)  more  than  ten  ounces  of 
silver  went  to  an  ounce  of  gold.  Under  Chien- 
lung  (1736-96)  it  became  much  cheaper,  20 
ounces  exchanged  for  an  ounce  of  gold.  A  re- 
covery followed,  and  in  1 840  silver  was  eighteen 
times  cheaper  than  gold.  With  the  opening  of 
trade  in  this  decade  silver  rose  to  fourteen  times 
the  value  of  gold,  and  maintained  for  twenty 
years  a  nearly  even  value.  The  Chinese  gov- 
ernment in  keeping  the  accounts  of  its  gold- 
mine operations  still  used,,  as  late  as  1890,  a  ratio 
of  13:6.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
a  government  has  adhered  to  an  antiquated  ratio. 

<'  In  1873,  according  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Wetmore^s 
statement  when  publishing  his  index  numbers, 
gold  was  at  a  ratio  of  16:2  in  1866,  at  Shanghai; 
or  162  taels  of  silver  per  bar  of  standard  weight 
(10  taels),  from  which  it  rose  in  March,  1893,  to 
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261  taels  or  about  60  per  cent.  It  has  since  ap- 
preciated, in  regular  proportion,  with  its  advance 
in  the  West." 

FLUCTUATIONS    OF    OTHER    CURRENCY. 

The  local  and  national  currency  of  China  is 
not  silver,  but  copper  cash.  The  regulation  of 
this  latter,  its  mintage,  often  suspended  for  years, 
and  its  abundance  or  scarcity,  is  a  constant  topic, , 
Mr.  Williams  says,  of  viceregal  memorials  and 
imperial  rescripts,  the  usual  Chinese  qpnservatism 
being  displayed  and  the  usual  diflSculties  incident 
to  fluctuation  in  a  metallic  currency  being  en- 
countered. 

**  So  far  from  enjoying  a  condition  of  blissful 
calm  as  to  its  standards  of  value,  silver,  cash  and 
paper,  I  have  seen  as  many  and  as  constant  refer- 
ences to  their  fluctuating  relation  in  the  ten  years 
in  which  I  have  read  the  Peking  Gazette  as  in  the 
thirty  in  which  I  have  read  American  newspapers, 
and  due  to  a  like  cause,  the  fall  in  silver.  '* 


JAPAN'S  NEW  LAW  CODE. 

THE  most  valuable  paper,  perhaps,  in  the 
Arena  for  July,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
virile  number  and  readable  throughout,  is  on  the 
new  civil  code  of  Japan.  It  is  contributed  by  a 
learned  Japanese  jurist.  Dr.  Tokichi  Masao.  For 
many  years,  as  all  persons  in  any  wise  informed 
about  Japanese  affairs  are  well  aware,  the  Japa- 
nese government  had  desired  above  all  things  to 
secure  a  revision  of  the  humiliating  treaties  with 
the  great  powers  of  the  western  world,  under 
which,  among  other  things,  those  powers  have 
maintained  their  own  judicial  establishments  in 
Japan  in  connection  with  their  consulates.  It 
was  perceived  a  long  while  ago  by  the  Japanese 
that  the  revision  of  these  treaties  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  full  Japanese  jurisdiction  on  Japa- 
nese soil  must  await  the  adoption  by  Japan  of  a 
code  of  law  based  upon  some  European  system. 
Says  Dr.  Masao: 

THE    RIVAL    SYSTEMS. 

**  There  were  three  such  systems — the  Anglo- 
American,  the  French  and  the  Germanic  Roman 
— each  offering  itself  for  adoption.  Mr.  Yeto 
Slumpei,  who  became  the  Minister  of  Justice  in 
1872,  seems  to  have  had  a  personal  preference 
for  the  French  system.  He  called  to  his  assist- 
ance some  of  the  most  emment  jurists  of  France 
and  entered  upon  the  work  of  drafting  a  code. 
At  the  same  time  he  established  in  Tokio  a  law 
school  known  as  the  '  Department  of  Justice  An- 
nex Law  School,'  in  which  French  law  was 
taught  by  those  same  jurists  whom  he  had  called 
from  France.     About  this  time  there  was  also 


established  in  the  University  of  Tokio  a  law 
school  in  which  instruction  wite  given  chiefly  in 
English  law.  It  was  while  teaching  in  this  uni- 
versity law  school  that  Mr.  Henry  T.  Terry  (a 
new  York  lawyer  and  an  alumnus  of  Yale  Col- 
lege) wrote  his  memorable  book  on  English  law, 
designed  especially  for  the  use  of  Japanese  law 
students.  From  henceforth  *  Terry's  Leading 
Principles  of  Anglo-American  Law '  became  as 
familiar  to  theiri  as  are  *  Blackstone's  Comment- 
aries *  to  the  law  students  of  this  country. 

BENCH    VERSUS    BAR. 

**  Thus,  side  by  side  there  existed  in  Tokio 
two  law  schools  in  which  two  distinct  systems  of 
law  were  taught — the  English  and  the  French. 
The  primary  object  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  establishing  the  French  law  school  being  to 
make  it  a  training  school  of  judicial  officers,  the 
students  of  that  school  were,  upon  graduation,  to 
render,  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  an  ob- 
ligatory service  to  the  government  in  the  various 
capacities  of  judges,  magistrates,  and  prosecuting 
attorneys.  On  the  other  hand,  the  University 
of  Tokio  being  a  strictly  independent  institution 
in  which  learning  is  pursued  for  the  sake  of 
learning,  the  graduates  of  the  university  or  Eng- 
lish law  school  were  at  entire  liberty  in  their  choice 
of  professions.  Naturally  enough  the  majority 
of  these  did  not  wish  to  enter  the  same  service 
which  the  graduates  of  the  other  school  wero 
obliged  to  enter  as  a  matter  of  fulfillment  of  con- 
tract. Thus  it  happened  that  the  bench  was  re 
cruited  from  the  French  law  school,  while  the  bar 
was  recruited  from  the  English  law  school. 
This  state  of  affairs  lasted  for  about  twenty 
years,  during  which  time  there  was  also  estab- 
lished a  German  law  school  in  the  University  of 
Tokio.  Those  who  know  something  about  the 
rivalry  that  existed  in  ancient  times  between  the 
Sabinians  and  the  Proculians,  or  even  about  the 
rivalry  which  exists  to-  day  between  the  Yale 
method  and  the  Harvard  method,  between  the 
Waylandians  and  the  Langdellians,  can  readily 
imagine  what  intellectual  competition  was  carried 
on  between  these  three  Japanese  law  schools  rep- 
resenting three  distinct  systems  of  law." 

FINAL    REVISION. 

A  committee  to  draft  a  code  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  1870.  It  worked  twenty  years  and  re- 
ported in  1890.  Its  work  was  strenuously  and 
successfully  opposed  in  the  Japanese  Parliament, 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  gone  too  far  ia  pro- 
visions  which  would  Europeanize  the  Japanese 
status  of  persons  and  the  law  of  succession — 
these  matters  affecting  family  relationships  being 
of  course  always  extremely  delicate.  At  length 
a  new  committee  was  appointed   to  further  revise 
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this  draft  code,  and  it  was  instructed  to  report  in 
1897.  The  new  committee  included  representa- 
tives of  the  three  different  European  systems, 
and  they  made  careful  comparison  of  numerous 
bodies  of  codified  law. 

''As  representing  the  French  system  they  con- 
sulted the  codes  of  Louisiana,  Belgium,  France, 
Holland,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  As  repre- 
senting the  German  system  they  consulted  the 
codes  and  laws  of  Austria,  Montenegro,  Prussia, 
Saxony,  Switzerland,  and  the  draft  civil  code  of 
the  German  Empire.  As  representing  the  Eng- 
lish system  they  consulted  the  leading  American 
and  English  reports  and  treatises,  the  draft  civil 
code  of  New  York,  and  the  codes  of  Califomia 
and  British  India.'' 

CHARACTER    OF    THE   NEW    CODE. 

A  large  part  of  their  work  was  completed  in 
1896,  and  it  has  now  been  adopted  by  Parlia- 
ment.    Says  Dr.  Masao: 

*'  In  its  general  arrangement  the  new  code  fol- 
lows what -the  Germai;i  jurists  call  the  Pandekten 
system.  It  is  divided  into  five  general  parts. 
Part  I.  is  called  *  Sosoku, '  or  General  Laws,  and 
deals  with  persons,  natural  and  artificial,  as  the 
subjects  of  rights;  with  things  as  the  objects  of 
rights;  and  with  juristic  acts  as  setting  rights  in 
motion.  One  cannot  help  being  astonished  at 
and  gratified  with  the  remarkable  extent  to 
which  Prof.  Holland's  view  as  expressed  in 
his  book  on  jurisprudence  seem  to  be  adopted 
in  this  part  of  the  code.  Part  II.  is  called 
'Bukken,'  or  Jiis  .in  Rem^  corresponding  to  the 
Sachenrecht  of  the  German  code  and  dealing 
with  possession,  ownership,  etc.,  etc.  Part  IIL 
is  called  *  Jinken,'  or  Jus  in  Personam,  cor- 
responding to  the  Forderungsrecht  of  the  Ger- 
man code,  and  dealing  with  general  law  of 
obligations,  with  obligations  arising  ex  contractu, 
quasi  ex  contractu,  and  ex  delicto.  The  general 
law  of  obligations  is  taken  largely  from  the 
Forderungsrecht  of  the  Swiss  code.  The  law 
of  contracts  and  torts  is  taken  entirely  from  the 
English  law.  Parts  IV.  and  V.,  dealing  with 
the  family  law  and  the  law  of  successions  re- 
spectively, have  not  as  yet  been  published,  for 
reasons  already  indicated. 

A    FAMOUS    YEAR    IN    JAPANESE    HISTORY. 

«*  Such  is  the  new  civil  code  of  Japan,  adopted 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  its  session  of  1896. 
Truly,  the  year  1896  has  been  an  eventful  year 
for  Japan.  The  war  with  China  had  brought 
glory  to  her  arms.  Formosa  and  numerous 
other  islands  had  been  added  to  her  possessions. 
The  insurgents  of  Formosa  had  been  pacified. 
The   treaties   with   the   leading  nations  of  the 


world  had  been  revised,  providing  for  the  abol- 
ishment of  the  disgraceful  extra-territoriality 
regime  in  Japan,  to  take  effect,  however,  upon 
the  taking  effect  of  the  new  civil  code.  The 
last  and  greatest  event  of  all,  the  new  code  was 
adopted.  With  equal  propriety,  then,  the  Em- 
peror Mutsuhito  might  have  joined  Justinian  in 
proclaiming:  *  Imperatoriam  Majestatem  non  so- 
lum armis  decoratam,  sed  etiam  legibus  opportet 
esse  armatam,  ut  utrumque  tempus  et  bellorum 
et  pacis  recte  possit  gubernari!'  " 


MISS  BEATRICE  HARRADEN. 

IN  the  Young  Woman  for  June  Mrs.  Sarah 
Tooley  contributes  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  popular  novelist,  Miss  Beatrice  Harraden, 
who  has  returned  on  a  visit  to  her  native  land  : 

BIRTH    AND    EDUCATION. 

<<  It  was  in  Hampstead  that  Miss  Harraden 
was  bom  in  1864,  although  not  in  the  house  in 
which  she  now  lives.  Her  father  is  a  native  of 
Cambridge,  and  is  a  well-known  East  India  mer- 
chant trading  with  Bombay  ;  but  music  beguiles 
Mr.  Harraden's  leisure,  and  he  is  the  adoied 
companion  of  his  clever  daughters,  and  between 
him  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  there  has  al- 
ways been  very  peculiar  sympathy.  It  is  from 
her  mother  that  Miss  Harrsiden  gets  a  mixture  of 
races,  of  which  she  is  very  proud,  Mrs.  Harraden 
being  of  Swedish  Cashmerian  extraction.  She 
received  her  early  education  at  a  local  high 
school,  studying  later  at  Dresden  and  at  Chelten- 
ham College,  where  she  spent  five  years,  after- 
ward coming  to  London,  and  at  Bedford  Collegn 
finished  studying  for  her  degree.  Miss  Harraden 
eventually  graduated  as  B.  A.  of  London  Univer- 
sity in  classics  and  mathematics,  taking  honors 
in  German.  It  was  as  a  relief  from  this  severe 
strain  of  study,  aggravated  by  the  reading  of^ 
hard  books  of  German  philosophy,  which,  with 
the  works  of  Herbert  Spencer,  were  her  great 
delight,  that  she  learned  to  play  the  violoncello. " 

ANOTHER    STORY    OF   CONSOLATION. 

She  always  had  a  craze  for  writing,  and  sent 
her  stories  in  to  Blackwood^ s  Magazine,  Mr. 
Blackwood  sent  them  back  at  first,  with  encourag- 
ing words,  and  finally  delighted  her  heart  by 
pulishing  one  of  them.  But  the  story  which  made 
her  famous — "  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night" — 
was  rejected  by  Mr.  Blackwood. 

<  *  Mr.  Blackwood  rejected  the  manuscript  of 
this  book — not,  however,  because  he  did  not 
recognize  the  power  of  the  story,  but  because  he 
thougfit  it  too  sad  to  please  the  public  taste. 
Finally  Miss  Harraden  disposed  of  the  copyright 
of  her  famous   book   to   Messrs.    Lawrence    & 
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BuUen  for  a  mere  trifle — glad,  indeed,  to  get  it 
published  at  any  price. " 

The  story,  however,   ' '  caught  on  "  hke  wild 
fire,  and  addis  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  warn- 
ings as  to  the  worthlessness  of  the  judgment  of 
even  the  most  experienced  publishers. 

WOMAN    WRITER    AND    WOMAN's    RIOHTER. 

Miss  Harraden,  according  to  Mrs.  Tooley, 
seems  to  be  a  very  sensible  woman,  for  she  has 
no  patience  with  the  drawing-room  puppet  ideal 
of  woman,  and  is  indeed  a  woman's  writer  with- 
out phrase. 

'  *  The  writings  of  Shelley  and  ot  Ibsen,  with 
their  note  of  freedom  for  woman  and  due  recogni 
tion  of  her  true  place  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
appeal  strongly  to  Miss  Harraden,  the  keynote 
of  whose  character  is,  as  we  have  before  said,  a 
love  of  freedom  and  a  hatred  of  the  unmeaning 
and  useless  conventionalities  of  society.  She 
loves  the  bohemian  life,  with  its  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  development  of  original  character,  and 
says  that  she  has  not  written  of  drawing-rooms 
and  the  life  of  society  because  they  have  never 
attracted  her,  and  she  prefers  to  remain  ignorant 
of  them.  She  is  fond  of  wandering  in  other 
lands,  and  has  traveled  a  good  deal  on  the  Con- 
tinent alone.  As  Miss  Harraden  sometimes  says, 
when  summing  up  her  '  enormities,'  <  I  am  eve^- 
thing  which  my  friend  Mrs.  Lynn  Lynton  hates, 
and  yet  she  loves  me.' 

HER    SOJOURN    IN   CALIFORNIA. 

*  ^  During  the  last  year  or  two  Miss  Harraden 
has  found  in  southern  California  a  health  resort 
exactly  suited  to  her  tastes  ;  but  it  \z  a  mistake 
to  suppose,  as  has  been  often  done,  that  her  per- 
manent home  is  there.  In  order  to  get  a  com- 
plete change  for  her  mind,  she  went  out  for  a 
visit  to  some  old  friends,  who  had  lately  taken  a 
lemon  ranch,  and  finding  the  life  so  interesting, 
she  remained  there  for  a  long  spell,  and  will 
probably  return  again. 

RANCH    LIFE. 

**Her  life  in  California  is  no  mere  dream  of 
idleness,  for  Miss  Harraden  is  *a  practical 
farmer,*  I  was  about  to  say,  but  she  comes  very 
near  it,  for  she  planted  a  large  number  of  the 
trees  on  the  ranch,  does  a  good  deal  of  the  prun- 
ing and  gathering,  and  is  clever  at  constructing 
fences,  and  of  course  she  can  harness  a  horse, 
and  turn  her  hand  to  almost  anything  needed 
inside  the  house — a  necessary  accomplishment 
for  any  lady  who  lives  on  a  ranch  where  female 
servants  will  not  stav. " 


HOW  ENGUSH  HISTORY  IS  NOT  TAUGHT  IH 

ENGLAND. 

DR.  MILLER  MAGUIRE'S  lecture  on  the 
'* National  Study  of  Military  History"  is 
reported  at  length  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution  for  May.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  paper,  and  one  calculated  to  give 
Englishmen  much  cause  for  serious  talk.  The 
following  is  an  extract: 

<  <  In  England  it  is  scarcely  any  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  most  schools  history  is  not  taught 
at  all.  I  saw  in  the  Times,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
this  statement  from  a  <  work  manager  : '  <  Is  it  not 
strange  that  a  boy,  aged  fourteen,  should  be  able 
to  pass  through  all  the  standards  with  distinc- 
tion without  being  taught  one  word  of  geography 
or  history?  I  have  considerable  experience  of 
London  school  board  boys  soon  after  they  leave 
school,  and  it  is  seldom  that  I  can  find  one  who 
has  learned  any  history  or  geography. '  Having 
read  this  grave  indictment,  I  went  to  a  board 
school  myself  with  General  Sim,  and  I  found 
that  the  statement  was  only  too  true;  not  one 
boy  in  any  standard  had  been  taught  one  word 
of  history.  The  school  was  in  a  poor  district, 
and  the  boys  had  read  some  history  stories 
in  the  course  of  ordinary  reading  lessons,  but 
they  never  had  been  taught  anything  about  Eliza- 
beth, or  Nelson,  or  Wellington,  or  our  army  in 
Europe  or  in  Asia.  National  pride,  glory  and 
fame,  honor  and  prowess,  were  to  these  poor  vic- 
tims of  scholastic  pedantry  merely  empty  sounds. 
Were  it  not  that  occasionally  they  glanced  at  il- 
lustrated papers  through  the  shop  windows  of  the 
Strand,  these  future  voters  on  the  dearest  inter- 
ests of  400,000,000  of  the  human  race  would 
not  ever  have  attained  to  even  a  glimmering  idea 
of  what  the  word  empire  means.  Tliis  is  a  most 
ignominious  state  of  things;  most  disgraceful  to 
school  managers  and  likely  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
state.  I  venture  to  assert  that  these  poor  little 
waifs  and  strays  of  the  sordid  civilization  of  our 
slums  would  have  followed  with  the  keenest  in- 
terest any  good  lecture  about  our  sailors  and  sol- 
diers and  their  deeds;  and  I  say,  too,  from  along 
and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  very  poorest 
of  our  people,  that  when  the  boys  went  home  to 
tea  or  supper  their  parents  would  gladly  have 
heard  the  stories  retold.  Why  not  try  to  elevate 
them?  Why  not  give  them  good  examples? 
Why  not  supply  them  with  some  noble  impulses? 
Why  not  fill  their  young  souls  with  patriotism? 
Why  not  imbue  them  with  pride  in  England, 
pride  in  London,  and  then  perchance  they  might 
at  last  take  a  pride  in  themselves.  Religion  be- 
ing excluded,  historic  examples  alone  could  cou 
vince  them  that,  *  unless  above  himself  he  can 
erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man!'  " 
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NEWMAN    AND    RENAN. 

A  CURIOUS  and  interesting  contrast  between 
Cardinal  Newman  and  Ernest  Kenan  is 
drawn  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  "William  Barry  in  the 
National  Review  (London)  for  June. 

Dr.  Barry  says  at  the  outset: 

'<  Plutarch  has  written  'Parallel  Lives;'  and 
history,  no  less  than  drama,  delights  in  contrast 
and  coincidence.  But  seldom,  perhaps,  did  it 
execute  in  this  line  a  stroke  so  remarkable  as 
when,  in  the  month  of  October,  1845,  and  al- 
most on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  it  led  John 
Henry  Newman  to  the  door  of  the  Catholic 
Church  while  Ernest  Renan  was  issuing  thence, 
and  bidding  his  early  faith  an  everlasting  fare- 
well. We  may  figure  to  ourselves  the  9th  of 
October  as  a  famous  and  a  fatal  day  in  that  year, 
shining  for  Catholicism  with  brilliant  light  and 
setting  in  deep  shadow.  "Who  can  draw  up  the 
balance  of  such  loss  and  such  gain?  No  one,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  has  attempted  it  hitherto;  yet 
if  we  knew  how  the  account  stood,  we  might  see 
our  way  to  resolve  many  of  the  questions  which 
divide  and  torment  us.  For  these  two  men,  al- 
though never  meeting  in  the  body,  nor  acquainted 
with  each  other's  writings,  were  in  fact  rivals 
and  antagonists — ^parallel  and  opposed;  each  had 
fought  the  battle  of  belief  and  unbelief  in  his 
own  bosom;  together  they  summed  up  the  tend- 
encies of  an  age.  And  in  variety  of  gifts,  in 
personal  romance,  in  the  influence  which  went 
forth  from  them  and  subdued  more  than  one  gen- 
eration, who  shall  say  that  they  were  greatly  un- 
equal? " 

THEIR    LITERARY    STYLE. 

Dr.  Barry  finds  the  most  striking  resemblance 
between  the  two  men  to  lie  in  their  mastery  of 
style  : 

*  *  Newman  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  crowned  and  sceptred  kings  of  English  prose 
literature,  without  a  competitor  save  Ruskin; 
but  as  a  spiritual  teacher,  a  light  in  the  world  of 
religious  development,  he  is  by  far  the  greatest 
that  has  risen  up  during  our  century.  On  the 
other  hand,  which  among  illustrious  French 
writers  has  excelled  Renan  ?  I  speak  of  the 
supreme  French  achievement,  again  of  prose,  not 
of  poetry;  and  I  call  to  mind  Chateaubriand, 
George  Sand,  Victor  Hugo — these  are  the  highest 
modern  names — but  can  we  praise  them  beyond 
the  choice,  and  music-  breathing,  and  exquisite, 
and  endlessly  cunning  artist  who,  by  a  secret 
known  to  himself  and  none  other,  has  combined 
the  Celtic  and  the  classic  eloquence,   stolen  the 


hearts  of  friends  and  enemies,  hidden  the  charm  of 
his  persuasiveness  in  words  as  simple  as  they  are 
touching,  and  given  to  a  phrase  or  an  epithet 
power  so  strange  that,  once  heard,  it  never  will 
be  forgotten  ?  What  a  specious  miracle  is  here, 
and  how  slight  a  value  do  we  set  on  Hugo's 
chaotic  splendors  when  this  enchantment  has 
taken  hold  of  us  1  But  such  was  Renan.  He 
has  wrapped  himself  in  the  cloak  of  the  wizard 
Prospero,  borrowing  for  the  nonce  his  staff  and 
magic  volume,  not  unsuccessfully.  Now,  if  we 
should  think  of  Newman  as  Ariel,  a  spirit  most 
delicate,  detached,  and  filled  with  heavenly  light, 
the  terms  of  our  comparison  would  not  be 
wanting. " 

DIFFERENCES    IN    METHOD. 

Of  the  divergences  in  the  two  men's  mental 
habits,  Dr.  Barry  says: 

*  ^  One  is  intent  upon  the  human  element,  busy 
about  evidence  which  would  tell  in  a  court  of 
law,  lynx-eyed  to  seize  upon  discrepancies  in  de- 
tail, minute,  punctilious,  microscropic;  and  thus 
he  is  sure  that  the  truth  may  be  ascertained,  or 
not  at  all.  To  Oriental  narratives,  written  with 
child-like  good  faith  and  unsuspecting  simplicity, 
our  critic,  just  because  not  critic  enough  to  know 
the  deepest  principles  of  his  art  or  science,  applies 
a  cast-iron  rule  which  not  even  Western  writers, 
though  literal  and  exact,  have  always  obeyed. 
If  he  takes  into  account  the  supernatural,  it  is 
only  that  by  means  of  it  he  may  dash  the  story 
in  pieces;  an  inspired  volume  must  be  perfect  as 
a  dictionary  of  dates,  or  a  biographical  memoir, 
drawn  up  with  a  view  to  the  requirements  of 
Gibbon  or  Voltaire.  The  first  and  last  question 
is  not  moral,  religious,  personal;  nor  has  it  any 
concern  with  conscience,  except  on  the  score  of 
veracity." 

* '  How  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  life  is  Newman's  proceeding  ?  He  does  not 
look  for  this  perfect  and  obvious  agreement  in 
writers  so  variously  endowed,  so  little  dependent 
upon  one  another,  whose  minds  were  dazzled  with 
the  great  illumination,  and  possessed  and  over- 
come by  the  recent  memory,  of  their  unparalleled 
master.  The  tone  of  prophecy  is  abrupt;  its 
words  are  dark  sayings;  it  is  a  collection  of 
sibylline  leaves,  not  rhetoric  unfolding  a  theme 
to  our  leisurely  comprehension.  And  the  plainest 
seeming  tale  or  narrative  in  tfte  Bible  must,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  prophetic:  'Thoughts 
beyond  their  thoughts  to  those  high  bards  were 
given.'  "We  are  at  Nazareth  or  Jerusalem,  not 
on  the  Hill  of  Mars,  or  walking  with  Socrates  on 
the  road  to  the  PiraBus." 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY. 

REPRESENTATIVE  topics  in  the  departmente  of 
fine  arts,  sx)orts,  and  politics  are  ably  treated  In 
the  July  Century.  The  opening  article  by  John  C. 
Van  Dyke  is  devoted  to  William  Hogarth  and  is  one  of 
the  series  of  studies  of  the  "  Old  English  Masters."  The 
"virriter  characterizes  Hogarth  as  one  of  the  four  great 
originals  in  old  English  painting,  the  other  three  being 
Gainsborough,  Constable,  and  Turner.  *^  Hogarth  was 
the  first,  and  some  there  be  who  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
he  was  the  greatest  of  them  all." 

Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer's  description  of  '^  The  Churches 
of  Poitiers  and  Caen"  contains  much  valuable  and 
instructive  criticism  of  the  Norman  Romanesque  in 
architecture. 

"These  Norman  Romanesque  churches  are  grander 
and  more  virile  than  their  contemporaries  of  the  south. 
And  if  you  think  them  less  Interesting  because  less 
peculiar,  this  merely  means  that  they  form  a  more  in- 
tegral part  of  that  long  chain  of  architectural  develop- 
ment which,  beginning  with  the  simple  pagan  basilica, 
ended  in  the  Gothic  magnificence  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries." 

There  are  two  spirited  accounts  of  hunting  big  game. 
The  first,  by  H.  W.  Seton-Elarr,  is  concerned  with 
Africa  and  India  and  is  full  of  curious  information 
about  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  tiger  as 
they  appear  in  their  native  haunts. 

Shifting  the  scene  to  Venezuela,  Mr.  William  Willard 
Howard  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  native  South  Ameri- 
can tiger,  specifically  known  as  the  jaguar,  perhaps  the 
fiercest  beast  that  now  remains  at  large  on  the  western 
hemisphere,  with  the  possible  exception  of  our  own 
western  grizzly  bear. 

An  article  by  W.  A.  Baille-Grohman  describes  the 
various  sports  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  quaint 
illustrations  suggest  the  universal  popularity  of  the 
chase  in  those  times.  The  article  is  largely  devoted  to 
the  hunting  customs  of  France  and  Germany,  where 
hunting  was  even  more  in  vogue  than  in  England. 

A  brief  article  by  Joseph  B.  Bishop  enforces  the  duty 
of  American  citizens  in  the  presence  of  the  evil  of  boss- 
ism  in  politics.  This  writer  urges  the  speedy  enrollment 
in  all  our  large  cities  of  voters  who  favor  good  city 
government,  without  regard  to  party.  "  There  is  only 
one  way,"  he  says,  "  by  which  we  can  get  good  govern- 
ment, and  that  is  to  work  for  it,  not  only  one  year,  but 
every  year,  and  to  work  for  it  harder  than  the  bosses 
and  their  followers  do." 

Among  the  serial  features  of  the  Century  are  Dr. 
S.  Weir  Mitchell's  popular  historical  novel,  "Hugh 
Wynne,  Free  Quaker,"  Gen.  Horace  Porter's  "Cam- 
paigning with  Grant"  (which  in  this  number  covers 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1864),  and  Mrs.  Catherwood's 
romance  of  "  The  Days  of  Jeanne  d'Arc." 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  writes  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  "Play  in  I^ondon,"  which  is  made  still 
more  graphic  by  Mr.  Pennell's  clever  pictures  of  typical 
sights  in  London  streets. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Benedict,  in  "  Open  Letters,"  discu.sses  some 
of  the  "  Dangers  and  Benefits  of  the  Bicycle,"  intimat- 
ing that  the  former  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
that  the  bicycle  does  most  meritorious  service  in  pro- 
viding physical  exercise  for  the  classes  most  in  need  of  it. 


HARPER^S. 

FROM  the  July  number  of  Harper's  we  have 
selected  Gen.  Forsyth's  stirring  account  of  "  Sheri- 
dan's Ride"  and  Mr.  Howells'  study  of  "  The  Modern 
American  Mood,"  for  quotation  elsewhere. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  continues  his  sketches  of 
"  The  Celebrities  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  including 
in  this  month's  group  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
Mr.  Pamell,  and  others,  and  making  a  side  excursion 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  he  devotes  consider- 
able attention  to  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
and  the  late  Lord  Denman. 

This  month's  installment  of  Poultney  Bigelow's 
"White  Man's  Africa"  is  entitled  "Natal:  a  Colonial 
Paradise."  Of  the  British  colonies,  Mr.  Bigelow  thinks 
that  Natal  is  the  one  in  which  he  would  most  willingly 
spend  his  declining  years.  *■  ^  It  has  more  honest  savagery 
and  more  complete  civilization  than  any  other  part  of 
South  Africa.  It  is  a  magnificent  monument  to  English 
courage  and  English  capacity  for  administration." 
Natal  is  the  Rhode  Island  of  South  Africa.  It  has  a 
white  population  of  about  45,000,  to  450,000  natives,  or 
one  white  man  to  every  ten  black.  Its  whole  area  is 
less  than  half  of  New  York  state,  about  20,000  square 
miles,  while  its  greatest  length  and  breadth  is  about 
150  miles. 

Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams,  whose  knowledge  of 
scientific  progress  seems  to  be  truly  encyclopedic,  be- 
gins this  month  a  survey  of  "  The  Century's  Progress 
in  Physics,"  his  first  paper  being  devoted  to  the  "Im- 
ponderables." He  shows  how  a  century  of  experiment, 
calculation,  and  controversy  has  sufficed  to  reduce  all 
the  "imponderable  fluids"  of  our  ancestors  to  "mani- 
festations of  motion  among  particles  of  matter;"  but 
after  all  this  is  only  a  phrase,  and  the  modem  physicist, 
as  Dr.  Williams  points  out,  in  displacing  these  "im- 
ponderable fluids,"  has  been  obliged  to  substitute  for 
them  an  all-pervading  fluid  which  he  terms  the  ether, 
and  he  thinks  of  this  ether  as  having  no  weight.  Thus 
he  has  in  fact  got  rid  of  the  many  imponderables  and 
substituted  for  them  a  single  imponderable. 

Captain  James  Parker,  U.  S.  A.,  contributes  an  article 
on  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  considered  as 
an  element  in  the  system  of  national  defense.  Captain 
Parker  clearly  shows  that  the  West  Point  graduates 
are  admirably  fitted  for  the  work  of  organizing  volun- 
teers. Ten  years  ago  we  had  in  the  United  States  plenty 
of  men  and  officers  who  had  received  their  training  in 
the  civil  war,  but  now  very  few  of  these  men  are  avail- 
able, just  as  very  few  of  the  veterans  of  the  War  of  1812 
were  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  War  in 
1846.  We  then  depended  upon  the  military  academy 
graduates  just  as  we  should  have  to  do  again.  Captain 
Parker  assumes  that  16,000  officers  would  be  needed  to 
organize,  drill,  and  command  the  400,000  volunteers  that 
would  be  raised  for  war,  and  he  thinks  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  demand  that  at  least  half  of  these 
officers,  or  8,000,  should  be  military  academy  gradu- 
ates. 

The  "Editor's  Study"  protests  against  the  snub  to 
the  professions  in  the  Grant  monument  ceremonies  in 
New  York  City.  Invitations  to  participate  in  this 
affair  were  confined  to  the  field  of  politics,  official  life, 
and  military  rank. 
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SCRIBNER'S. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  from  Judge 
Howland^s  "Undergraduate  Life  at  Yale"  in  the 
July  Scribner's. 

The  fifth  paper  in  the  series,  entitled  "  The  Conduct 
of  Great  Businesses,"  is  devoted  to  the  modem  business 
building.  The  writer,  Mr.  J.  Lincoln  Steffens,  shows 
that  in  the  evolution  of  the  sky-scraper  both  capital 
and  labor  have  been  the  losers. 

"  Competition  and  progress  reduce  the  one  to  two  or 
three  per  cent,  a  year,  the  other  to  $1.50  a  day.  But  the 
same  forces  stir  up  brains  and  strengthen  character; 
they  develop  a  sky-scraping  builder,  earning  $50,000  a 
year,  whose  name  is  an  advertisement  for  the  buildings 
he  puts  up,  out  of  a  master  mason  who  began  life  as  a 
bricklayer.  And  the  end  is  not  yet;  our  cities,  as  their 
ragged  sky-lines  show,  will  be  rebuilding  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  grind  between  capital  and  labor 
will  go  on,  while  the  financier,  the  architect,  the  builder, 
the  manager — the  brains  of  business  enterprise — will 
grow  and  profit  mightily." 

The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  writes  about  John  Cabot, 
the  anniversary  of  whose  voyage  of  discovery  hafi  just 
been  celebrated  at  Bristol,  England,  and  in  Canada. 
As  the  Marquis  truly  says,  Cabot's  little-noticed  voyage 
in  1497,  though  in  it-self  less  meritorious  as  an  enterprise, 
has  had  more  far-reaching  consequences  to  the  human 
race  than  all  the  exploits  of  Columbus  and  his  followers 
put  together.  Nevertheless  the  lives  of  the  Cabots. 
both  John  and  Sebastian,  his  son,  are  involved  in  mys- 
tery. We  only  know  that  John  Cabot,  though  called 
in  his  patent  a  citizen  of  Venice,  was  I'eally  a  provincial 
Genoese,  who  was  granted  the  freedom  of  Venice  after 
a  residence  there  of  fifteen  years.  We  do  not  even  know 
what  brought  Cabot  to  England,  though  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  he  became  a  permanent  resident  of  Bristol, 
where  his  son  Sebastian  was  bom.  The  details  of  the 
voyages  of  the  Cabots  have  been  made  familiar  recently 
in  various  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  occasioned 
by  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  celebration  the 
present  year. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson's  paper  on  "London"  this  month 
pays  a  tribute  to  the  London  dowager.  "  The  London 
dowager,  although  often  severe  in  appearance,  is  very 
kind  and  interesting.  Her  name  has  been  for  years  on 
the  most  exclusive  visiting  lists,  and  she  could  tell  you 
more  about  the  people  in  the  room  than  the  servants 
themselves.  Sitting  often  alone,  and  apparently  neg- 
lected, she  is  not  an  object  of  pity,  nor  has  she  merely 
the  habit  of  going  about.  She  is  a  much-needed  mem- 
ber of  society  and  she  is  very  happy.  She  is  the  social 
historian.  She  gives  her  candid  and  much-valued 
opinion  on  a  new  engagement,  and  can  tell  who  the 
young  people^s  ancestors  were.  She  is  so  interesting 
that  it  is  easy  to  overlook  her  often  ridiculous  clothes 
and  over-display  of  jewelry,  and  to  see  beneath  her 
false  bang  a  true  and  accomplished  woman." 

Walter  Crane  describes  William  Morris  as  "  a  singu- 
larly sane  and  what  is  known  as  a  '  level-headed '  man." 
He  cared  much  for  his  convictions ;  his  love  for  the 
beautiful  was  almost  a  passion  ;  he  had  a  clear  and 
intense  artistic  and  poetic  perception.  These  qualities 
have  been  noted  frequently  by  other  writers,  but  the 
strong  sense  of  humor  in  Morris  of  which  Mr.  Crane 
speaks  was  a  less-known  trait  of  the  poet.  Although  he 
excluded  humor  from  his  own  work,  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  keen  appreciation  of  it  in  the  work  of  others. 


Mr.  Crane  says  that  among  his  favorite  books  were 
Mark  Twain's  "Huckleberry  Finn"  and  the  "Uncle 
Remus"  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  He  was  also  an 
admirer  of  Dickens. 


McCLURE'S. 

IN  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month "  will  be  foimd  quotations  from  the  article 
entitled  "  The  Smallest  Republic  in  the  World." 

The  Rev.  D.  M.  Ross  contributes  a  character  sketch  of 
the  late  Professor  Henry  Drummond.  Among  Drum- 
mond's  most  lovable  traits  was  a  certain  kindly  humor 
which  never  deserted  him.  At  Christmas,  1895,  he  seat 
his  friends  as  a  Christmas  card  a  photograph  of  himself 
in  a  bath-chair,  with  these  words  written  in  pencil  un- 
derneath: "The  descent  of  man." 

Mr.  Ross  is  undoubtedly  right  in  regarding  as  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  Professor  Drummond  his  re- 
markable catholicity — ^as  he  terms  it,  **his  singular  free- 
dom from  theological  provincialism." 

"  He  uses  the  language,  not  of  the  sects  or  schools,  but 
of  Christendom.  He  is  as  readily  understood  in  Sweden 
and  Germany  as  in  Scotland  and  America.  He  had  a 
wide  experience  of  human  life.  He  had  traveled  in 
nearly  every  country  on  the  globe  and  been  In  contact 
with  all  grades  of  civilization  and  culture.  He  had  been 
a  lecturer  on  science  and  a  city  missionary;  he  had  been 
an  African  explorer  and  an  itinerant  evangelist;  he  had 
preached  to  the  denizens  of  the  slums  and  to  the  flower 
of  the  aristocracy  of  Britain;  he  had  been  the  friend  of 
workingmen  and  the  companion  of  statesmen." 

JfcClwre's  this  month  presents  several  interesting 
life  portraits  of  Andrew  Jackson,  with  an  introduction 
and  comments  by  Charles  Henry  Hart.  Some  remi- 
niscences of  Jackson  are  contributed  by  his  grand- 
daughter, Rachel  Jeuikson  Lawrence. 

Hamlin  Garland  concludes  in  the  July  number  his 
series  of  studies  of  General  Grant's  life,  having  brought 
the  narrative  up  to  the  siege  and  capture  of  Vicksburg. 
Grant  was  now  numbered  among  the  great  command- 
ers of  the  world. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

ELSEWHERE   we    have    quoted   from   Professor 
Woodrow  Wilson's  article  on  "  The  Making  of  a 
Nation"  in  the  July  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Edward  Waldo  Emerson  contributes  some  interest- 
ing correspondence  between  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and 
John  Sterling  during  the  years  1839-44.  Emerson,  it 
seems,  never  saw  Sterling,  although  the  two  men 
enjoyed  a  friendship  of  some  five  years.  It  was  Carlyle 
who  made  Sterling  known  to  Emerson  and  told  the 
latter  of  Sterling's  great  admiration  for  his  writings. 
John  Sterling  was  an  English  poet  who  died  half  a 
century  ago,  and  most  of  whose  work  is  hardly  re- 
membered even  in  England.  With  both  Emerson  and 
Carlyle  he  seems  to  have  had  much  in  common. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  LEGISLATORS? 

Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin  writes  on  the  decline  of  modem 
legislatures.  As  to  the  actual  decadence  of  these  bodies 
in  influence,  so  much  has  been  said  of  late  that  Mr. 
Godkin's  statements  will  hardly  be  disputed  anywhere. 
The  suggestions  of  remedy  are  more  interesting.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  constitutional 
conventions  which  have  been  held  in  this  country  retaiii 
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the  respect  of  all  good  citizens  and  do  their  work 
creditably.  It  is  still  regarded  as  an  honor  for  a  man 
to  have  a  seat  in  these  bodies.  What,  he  asks,  makes 
the  difference  between  the  constitutional  conventions 
and  the  meeting  of  the  state  legislatures  ?  In  the  first 
place,  the  constitutional  convention  as  a  rule  meets  only 
once  in  about  twenty  years,  and  men  who  would  not 
think  of  serving  in  an  annual  or  biennial  legislature 
are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  personal  convenience  to  the 
pubUc  interest  by  serving  in  frequent  conventions. 
Besides,  if  the  constitution  is  adopted  it  is  understood 
that  it  will  continue  in  operation  without  change  for 
the  best  part  of  a  lifetime.  And  finally  its  conclusions 
will  be  scrutinized  by  the  public  and  will  not  be  put  in 
force  without  adoption  by  a  popular  vote.  Mr.  Godkin 
concludes,  therefore,  that  the  meetings  of  legislatures 
should  be  much  rarer  than  at  present,  say  once  in  five 
or  ten  years,  and  that  the  number  of  members  should 
be  reduced.  More  important  still,  however,  he  urges 
the  adoption  of  the  referendum  for  legislation.  In  his 
view  this  is  the  only  remedy  now  In  sight  which  is 
considered  worthy  of  serious  attention. 

NEW  ENGLAND  FARM  LIFE. 

It  is  a  doleful  picture  indeed  which  Mr.  Alvau  F.  San- 
bom  presents  of  "  The  Future  of  Rural  New  England.'^ 
If  one  were  to  base  his  reasoning  exclusively  on  the 
facts  which  Mr.  Sanborn  gives  in  the  first  part  of  his 
article  concerning  a  certain  township  in  the  interior  of 
one  of  the  New  England  states  (not,  it  should  be  said, 
an  altogether  typical  township),  his  conclusions  as  to 
the  future  of  such  a  region  and  such  a  population  could 
not  be  other  than  Intensely  i)essimistic.  Mr.  Sanborn, 
however,  in  the  May  Atlantic^  pictured  a  very  different 
Bort  of  New  England  community,  and  the  hopefulness 
of  the  reader  as  to  the  general  situation  will  depend 
altogether  on  the  relative  impression  made  by  each  of 
these  two  articles.  Mr.  Sanborn  himself  seems  inclined 
to  take  the  more  optimistic  view  and  to  find  in  the  im- 
provement of  communication  and  the  extension  of  .sub- 
urban life  the  ultimate  key  to  the  farming  problems  of 
New  England.  But  he  asserts  that  the  typical  New 
England  community  is  not  a  farming  town  at  all,  but  a 
manufacturing  town,  and  such  a  community  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  next  chapter  in, his  series  of  studies. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Dr.  Kate  H.  Claghom,  believing  that  full  justice  has 
never  been  done  by  Americans  to  the  character  of  Ed- 
mnnd  Burke,  takes  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Burke's 
death  as  an  occasion  for  reviewing  his  achievements  in 
statesmanship,  and  particularly  his  relation  to  Ameri- 
can affairs.  She  shows  that  Burke  was  a  special  stu- 
dent of  the  American  people  and  all  the  conditions  of 
their  life,  even  before  his  advocacy  of  the  American 
cause. 

Professor  W.  J.  Ashley  writes  on  **  Jowett  and  the 
University  Ideal."  Incidentally  to  his  subject  he  re- 
marks that  American  university  expansion,  so  marked 
a  feature  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  is  now  slack- 
ening under  the  strain  of  business  depression.  Aca- 
demic revenues  are  shrinking;  new  endowments  are 
rare;  the  number  of  students  is  about  stationary,  and 
enlargements  or  improvements  calling  for  great  ex- 
penditures are  commonly  postponed.  Professor  Ashley 
makes  it  clear,  as  a  university  man  of  English  training, 
that  he  is  by  no  means  a  convert  to  the  elective  system 
as  pnrsued  at  Harvard,  preferring  the  group  plan  of 


studies,  which  we  believe  is  more  nearly  approached 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  than  elsewhere  in  this- 
country. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  Cosmopolitan  for  July  is  an  important  num- 
ber. It  opens  with  the  first  of  Mr.  Julian  Haw- 
thome^s  papers  on  present  conditions  in  India,  this  paper 
dealing  with  the  plague.  We  have  reviewed  it  more 
fully  in  our  * '  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month."  The  editor, 
Mr.  Walker,  has  the  courage  in  his  introductory  note- 
to  ask  why  the  British  people  should  spend  a  sum  esti- 
mated at  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  celebrating 
the  completion  of  the  Queen^s  sixtieth  year  on  the 
throne,  when  that  money  would  have  saved  the  lives  of 
millions  of  the  Queen's  subjects  who  are  starving  to- 
death  in  India,  and  the  frontispiece  of  the  number  sets- 
in  contrast  the  statue  to  Victoria  in  Bombay  and  two 
hideous  groups  of  star^ang  natives. 

Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  has  made  a  new  rendering, 
in  marvelously  beautiful  English  verse,  of  the  Rubdi- 
yAt  of  Omar  Khayydm.  The  Cosmopolitan  has  secured 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  version  and  prints  a  portion  of  it 
this  month,  promising  another  installment  of  it  in  the- 
August  number.  The  literary  critics  will  naturally  oc- 
cupy themselves  with  a  close  comparison  of  Mr.  Le  Gal- 
lienne's  work  and  that  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

Professor  Harry  T.  Peck  of  Columbia  contributes 
the  fourth  paper  in  Mr.  Walker's  series  on  modem  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Peck  loves  controversy  and  is  always  ready 
to  knock  the  chip  off  the  shoulder  of  any  over-confident 
champion.  His  article  is  a  brave  but  scarcely  conclu- 
sive assault  upon  the  aims  and  tendencies  of  education 
in  general,  asking  us  to  believe  that  education  is  bad 
rather  than  good  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  that 
we  should  narrow  rather  than  broaden  the  scope  of 
educational  work.  What  Professor  Peck  is  really  argu- 
ing against  is  the  wrong  kind  of  education — ^that  is  to- 
say,  the  attempt  to  make  certain  prescribed  educational 
methods  and  standards  fit  the  needs  of  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  Of  course  what  is  wanted,  and  what 
could  but  benefit  any  nation  or  race,  is  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation that  would  give  to  every  individual  an  appropri- 
ate training  and  development  for  his  place  and  work  in 
life.  Mr.  Walker  contributes  some  notes  on  Professor 
Peck's  paper,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  democratic 
as  against  the  exclusive  claims  to  educational  opportu- 
nity. 

Two  attractive  papers  hold  up  in  singular  contrast 
two  phases  of  religious  life.    The  one,  by  Miss  McCabe, 
tells  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity  and  their 
busy  life  among  the  people  in  prisons,  hospitals,  and 
schools,  and  in  all  sorts  of  charitable  and  neighborly  en- 
deavor.   The  other,  by  Mr.  Sweeney,  tells  of  the  monas- 
teries built  by  the  monks  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church 
on  the  rocky  heights  along   the  northern    border  of 
Greece.    The  monks  who  built  these  marvelous  retreats, 
unlike  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  have  fied  from  active  con- 
tact with  human  life  and  its  exigencies,  and  on  the  tops, 
of  their  inaccessible  crags  measure  out  their  supposed 
lives  of  superior  holiness.    Both  articles  are  extremely 
well  illustrated. 

Mr.  Reginald  de  Koven  contributes  a  very  frank  anil 
readable  article  entitled  "The  Genesis  of  Comic  Opera,'*" 
which  reveals  many  things  that  many  people  will  like- 
to  know  about  the  way  in  which  such  a  creation  as. 
"Robin  Hood,"  for  instance,  is  invented,  elaborated,. 
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and  presented  to  the  public.  These  are  by  no  means  all 
of  the  features  of  a  very  instructive  number  of  the  €09^ 
TnopoliUin. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

THE  Chautauquan  for  July  has  several  features  of 
a  rather  lighter  and  more  summary  character 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  in  that  magazine. 
Dr.  Theodore  L.  Flood  writes  an  entertaining  account 
of  a  tour  around  Chautauqua  Lake,  mentioning  the 
various  points  of  interest,  and  giving  the  reader  who 
has  never  visited  that  American  summer  Mecca  a  real- 
istic impression  of  the  scenic  beauties  to  be  found  there. 
His  article  is  fully  illustrated.  There  is  also  a  descrip- 
tion of  life  "At  Sea  on  the  Atlantic ''  by  Henry  Hall, 
which  will  be  read  with  almost  equal  interest  by  those 
who  have  crossed  the  ocean  and  by  those  who  hope  some 
day  to  do  so.  Maurice  Thompson  offers  some  practical 
suggestions  for  ''An  Inexpensive  Summer  Outing." 

Among  the  more  serious  features  of  the  number  are 
William  Ellroy  Curtis'  sketch  of  "  The  Seven  Chief  Jus- 
tices of  the  United  States,"  Mr.  6.  Eastman's  account  of 
"  The  Greco-Turkish  War,"  and  Charles  Barnard's  brief 
study  of  Nikola  Tesla,  the  eminent  young  electrician. 

''Bom  in  eastern  Europe,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  Tesla's  speeches  and  writings  are  examples  of  clear 
and  vigorous  English.  He  can  explain  in  the  purest 
technical  language  his  inventions  to  the  understanding 
of  men  of  science,  and  yet  speak  to  plain  folks  in  £Ing- 
lish  that  is  simple,  direct,  and  touched  with  a  Shakes- 
I)erian  flavor,  as  if  he  had  gone  to  the  right  source  for 
his  models." 

Foster  Coates  has  an  entertaining  article  on  the 
"  Farmers'  Club  of  New  York  City."  The  membership 
of  this  club  numbers  only  sixty,  but  among  these  are 
many  millionaires  and  men  of  national  reputation  in 
other  callings  than  that  of  the  farmer. 


FRANK  LESLIE'S. 

IN  Frank  Leslie's  for  July  Mr.  John  P.  Ritter  has 
an  interesting  illustrated  article  on  "The  Heroes 
of  the  Neutral  Ground  " — the  local  militia  organiza- 
tions of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  Westehester  county, 
N.  Y.  The  region  traversed  by  Mr.  Hitter's  article  is 
rich  in  historical  associations. 

In  the  series  of  articles  on  American  universities  and 
colleges,  Syracuse  University  is  described  by  Jennie  M. 
Bingham.  This  institution,  while  overshadowed  by  its 
neighbor,  Cornell,  and  by  other  large  eastern  universi- 
ties, has  lately  had  considerable  growth,  both  in  stu- 
dents and  material  resources,  and  it  seems  to  be  doing 
very  solid  and  meritorious  work. 

Mr.  Arthur  Patterson  gives  a  thrilling  account  of  the 
process  of  "  broncho  busting  "  as  he  observed  it  in  New 
Mexico. 

The  articles  on  "The  Markets  of  the  Mediterranean," 
by  Margaret  C.  Mulhall,  and  "Banana  Growing,"  by 
A.  James  Miller,  lend  a  semi-tropical  flavor  to  the  con- 
tents of  this  number.  This  is  intensified  by  the  hunt.- 
ing  stories  about  crocodiles  told  by  Col.  Nicholas  Pike 
and  Captain  E.  R.  Penrose. 

Says  Colonel  Pike  :  "  The  colored  races  all  through 
the  East  are  fond  of  hunting  the  crocodile,  and  they 
seldom  resort  to  firearms.  They  say  that  if  one  is  shot 
or  wounded  in  the  water,  he  is  lost  to  them.  They  pre- 
fer to  attack  it  by  land." 


GODEY'S. 

THE  July  Oodey'Sy  like  mof^t  numbers  of  that  peri- 
odical, is  made  up  with  special  reference  to  the 
wants  of  women  readers.  "  Some  Women  Writers  of 
Canada"  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  M.  Bourchier 
Sanford,  which  conveys  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  Canadian  literary  women  of  all  ranks.  Several 
of  these  Canadian  women  have  made  careers  for  them- 
selves in  the  United  States  in  newspaper  and  magazine 
work.  The  first  Canadian  novel,  the  writer  states,  wa» 
published  in  England  in  1784.  It  was  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Frances  Brooke,  wife  of  the  chaplain  of  the  garri- 
son at  Quebec. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Barrier  Williams  sketehes  several  nota- 
ble types  of  the  present  generation  of  colored  women  in 
America,  showing  that  work  of  importance  and  merit 
is  being  done  by  these  representative  women  of  their 
race  in  various  professions;  as  teachers  and  trained 
nurses  these  women  seem  to  have  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. 

In  an  article  on  "  California  Poets  at  Home,"  Eliza- 
beth A.  Vore  and  J.  Torrey  describe  the  haunts  of  such 
writers  as  Joaquin  Miller,  Ina  Donna  Poolbrith,  Grace 
Ellery  Channing-Stetson,  Charles  F.  Lummis,  Rose 
Hardwick  Thorpe,  and  Madge,  Morris,  Wagner. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  Ladies^  Horne  Journal  for  July  Clifford  How- 
ard tells  "  How  Dolly  Madison  Saved  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  "  in  1814,  when  President  Madison 
and  his  household  were  compelled  to  flee  from  the  cap- 
ital because  of  the  British  invasion.  This  is  how  it  hap- 
pened : 

"  It  was  at  this  moment,  just  as  she  was  in  the  act  of 
hurrying  away,  that  Dolly  Madison  was  seized  with  an 
inspiration  that  will  ever  cause  her  name  to  live  in  the 
heart  of  every  true  American.  She  stopped  to  think 
that  she  had  packed  up  all  of  the  valuable  personal  and 
official  papers -of  the  President.  The  records  were  safe. 
Was  there  anything  more  f  What  if  the  White  House 
should  be  burned  f  Did  it  contain  anything  of  value 
to  the  government  that  she  had  neglected  ?  The  Declar 
ration  of  Independence  ?  In  a  flash  she  called  to  mind 
this  most  precious  of  all  documents.  Carefully  treas- 
ured in  a  case  apart  from  the  other  papers  it  had  been 
overlooked  in  the  worriment  and  confusion.  It  must  be 
saved  at  all  hazards  ?  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
she  turned  and  rushed  back  into  the  house. 

"'Stop!  for  Heaven's  sake,  stop!'  cried  her  friends, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  intercept  her.  Regardless  of 
their  commands,  regardless  of  her  danger,  the  brave 
woman  sped  to  the  room  containing  the  treasure  for 
which  she  was  willing  to  sacrifice  her  life.  Without  at- 
tempting to  open  the  glazed  door  of  the  case  she  shat^- 
tered  the  glass  with  her  clinched  hand,  snatehed  the 
priceless  parchment,  and,  waving  it  exultantly  above 
her  head,  hurried  to  the  door,  where  she  entered  her 
carriage  and  was  rapidly  driven  away  in  the  direction 
of  Georgetown." 

Mr.  George  W.  Smalley  writes  on  "  The  Personal  Side 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales."  In  characterizing  His  Royal 
Highness  Mr.  Smalley  finds  the  secret  of  his  character 
in  his  genuine  kindness.  The  Prince's  personal  i>opu- 
larity  is  well-nigh  universal.  Mr.  Smalley  comments 
on  his  well-known  liking  for  amusements,  his  social 
qualities,  his  domestic  traits  and  his  interest  in  Amer> 
lean  affairs. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REVIEWED, 
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Mr.  William  Greorge  Jordan  presents  in  a  novel  waj'  a 
number  of  the  salient  statistical  facts  in  the  develop- 
ment of  **The  Greatest  Nation  on  Earth,"  i.c.^  the 
United  States.  Each  paragraph  in  his  article  and  each 
important  statement  is  represented  pictorially,  and  in 
this  way  a  whole  volume  of  information  about  the  ma- 
terial and  intellectual  progress  of  our  country  is  con- 
densed into  two  pages  of  the  Ladies^  Home  Journal. 


LIPPINCOTT'S. 

IN  LtppincotVB  for  July  Mr.  Oscar  Herzberg  says  in 
his  article  on  "The  Evolution  of  Newspaper  Ad- 
vertising:" 

"  At  present  about  two  hundred  million  dollars  are 
expended  annually  in  the  United  States  in  newspaper 
advertising.  The  art  has  become  a  science.  Advertisers 
everywhere  recognize  that  it  is  founded  on  psychologic- 
al principles,  and  that  the  man  who  studies  his  fellows 
and  knows  them  thoroughly  makes  the  best  advertiser. 
In  the  future  individual  advertisers  will  probably  do 
less  newspaper  advertising,  for  they  will  have  learned 
to  make  what  they  do  more  effective  and  thus  require 
less  to  accomplish  a  given  object.  This  will  not  make 
the  bulk  of  advertising  less,  for  coincidently  with  a 
better  understanding  of  the  subject  more  people  will 
advertise." 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bowen  describes  the  system  of  "  Quarantine 
for  Cattle"  established  by  the  United  States.  The 
three  quarantine  stations  on  our  Atlantic  coast  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  Boston  and  New  York  respect- 
ively. That  of  New  York  is  at  Garfield,  N.  J.  There 
about  seventy  animals  are  in  quarantine  weekly.  The 
station  is  run  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  term  of  quarantine  varies ;  cattle 
are  kept  for  ninety  days,  in  which  period  any  un- 
developed disease  is  expected  to  appear ;  sheep  and 
swine  are  detained  only  fifteen  days.  At  the  end  of 
their  respective  quarantines  the  animals  leave  the 
station  and  the  sheds  are  then  disinfected. 

LippincotVs  publishes  an  article  by  Dr.  Francis  E. 
Clark,  who  was  in  Bombay  while  the  bubonic  plague 
was  At  its  height.  Dr.  Clark  says  that  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  sights  in  Bombay  at  this  time  was  the 
hovering  of  the  vultures  over  the  towers  on  which  the 
Parsees  expose  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 


MUNSEY'S. 

ONE  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  July  Murir 
sey'sis&u  article  on  "The  Personality  of  Poe," 
by  Mr.  Appleton  Morgan,  president  of  the  New  York 
Shakspere  Society,  who  has  made  an  exceptionally 
thorough  investigation  of  the  poet's  life.  Mr.  Morgan 
encountered  much  contradictory  testimony  regarding 
Poe's  drinking  habits,  but  on  the  whole  saw  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  evidence  of  the  hospital  record  in  Balti- 
more, and  the  resident  physician's  and  other  statements 
made  at  the  time  of  Poe's  death,  to  the  effect  that  the 
dying  man  was  not  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Whatever  Poe's  habits  may  have  been,  the  story  that  he 
died  of  delirium  tremens  seems  to  be  absolutely  with- 
out foundation. 

The  Hon.  William  L.  Wilson,  author  of  the  existing 
tariff  law,  writes  a  brief  article  in  criticism  of  the 
Bingley  bill.  Mr.  Wilson  calls  attention  to  the  increase 
io  our  total  exports  for  the  year  1806  as  a  promise  of  in- 
dustrial growth  if  unchecked  by  a  return  to  extreme 
protection. 


The  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  says  concerning  "The 
Practical  Value  of  Art:" 

"  If  industry  to-day  had  nothing  niore  to  do  than  the 
furnishing  of  the  simple  necessities  of  human  life,  it 
would  have  little  field  for  expansion,  and  would  offer 
meagre  opportunities  for  employment.  Life  would  be  a 
burden,  so  dull  and  monotonous  would  it  be.  Trade, 
as  we  understand  it,  would  cease,  and  commerce  be- 
come a  thing  practically  unknown.  But  industry 
flourishes  because  it  is  not  limited  to  the  production 
of  things  that  are  needed  for  food,  raiment,  and  shel- 
ter. It  is  because  art  has  come  in  to  increase  the  wants 
of  the  race  that  trade  and  commerce  flourish.  Art  car- 
ries industry  beyond  our  actual  wants,  and  calls  upon 
it  to  supply  those  things  which  make  for  social  prog- 
ress. The  future  expansion  of  industry  and  of  com- 
merce, the  future  elevation  in  the  character  of  the  em- 
ployment of  all  classes,  the  increase  of  their  earning 
capacity,  the  opportunity  of  increasing  the  standard  of 
their  environment— all  depend  upon  the  cultivation  of 
the  industrial  arts." 


THE  OUTLOOK. 

THE  annual  "recreation  number"  of  the  Outlook 
(June  5)  is  esi)ecially  attractive.  It  contains  a 
group  of  illustrated  articles  on  "  Country  Roads  and 
Inland  Waters,"  by  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  J.  Cleveland 
Cady,  Charles  R.  Turner,  Henry  H.  Moore,  Mary  Tracy 
Earle,  Charles  Ledyard  Norton,  the  Rev.  Walter  Laid- 
law,  Ernest  IngersoU,  and  W.  W.  Ellsworth.  These 
articles  are  full  of  practical  hints  for  those  whose  chief 
study  at  this  time  of  year  is  the  planning  of  vacation 
trips.  Helpful  suggestions  are  offered  concerning  wheel- 
ing, boating,  camping,  flshing,  and  other  forms  of  sport. 

There  is  also  a  sensible  editorial  in  which  the  modern 
American  " outrof-doors  movement"  is  hailed  as  an 
emancipation  from  slavery — "the  opening  of  the  door 
into  a  larger  and  richer  life." 

Justin  McCarthy's  "  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life"  enters 
with  the  current  installment  on  the  period  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's service  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord 
Palmerston's  cabinet  of  1860.  The  illustration  of  this 
series  is  most  elaborate.  The  scenes  in  and  about  Ha- 
warden  Castle  and  park,  and  the  various  portraits  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  are  all  of  the  freshest  interest,  and 
in  America,  at  least,  no  such  presentation  has  ever  be- 
fore been  attempted. 

The  first  of  two  papers  entited  "  How  to  Study  an 
English  Cathedral,"  by  Helen  Marshall  North,  appears 
in  this  number,  with  views  of  Durham  and  Salisbury 
cathedrals. 

Mr.  Mabie  contributes  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
Mr.  James  Lane  Allen,  dpropoa  of  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  "The  Choir  Invisible,"  which  in  Mr.  Mabie's 
opinion  is  "  as  genuine  a  work  of  art  as  has  come  from 
an  American  hand." 

"It  shows  not  only  the  moral  insight  and  the  con- 
structive power^f  atrue  artist,  but  it  is  immersed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  beauty.  One  reads  the  story  for  the 
story's  sake,  and  then  one  rereads  the  book  out  of  pure 
delight  in  its  beauty.  So  obvious  is  this  quality  that 
the  reader  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  its  flush  on 
the  page  is  the  sensitive  tremor  of  the  spirit  at  the  heart 
of  the  book.  Other  stories  have  given  us  the  heroism, 
integrity,  honesty  of  the  best  American  character;  this 
book  gives  us  its  chivalry— the  finer  effluence  of  these 
basal  qualities." 
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THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

DESCRIPTIVE  articles  in  the  July  number  of  the 
New  England  deal  with  the  scenic  features  of 
localities  as  far  apart  as  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Arizona. 
It  is  one  of  the  noteworthy  qualities  of  the  New  Eng- 
land that  it  does  not  consider  itself  restricted  by  its 
name  to  the  treatment  of  purely  provincial  subjects. 
The  article  in  this  number  on  the  "Casa  Grande"  of 
Arizona  is  one  of  the  best  accounts  that  has  ever  been 
published  of  that  interesting  ruin. 

^*  The  ruin  is  unique,  in  that  it  has  a  clear  historical 
record  of  over  two  centuries,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
century  and  a  half  before,  when  the  first  Europeans 
entered  the  country  which  is  now  the  United  States,  it 
was  in  much  the  same  condition  as  when  the  padre 
Kino  said  mass  within  its  ancient  walls.  More  than 
this,  it  is  the  sole  survivor  in  this  country,  so  far  as 
known,  of  its  time  and  of  a  type  of  house  structure 
which  is  nearly  the  highest  attained  by  any  American 
tribe,  although -there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  type 
was  once  widely  distributed  throughout  the  region 
where  this  remnant  is  found.  This  position  gives  it  a 
peculiar  value  and  a  certain  interest  that  does  not  per- 
tain to  other  remains  in  the  southwest.'' 

An  article  by  George  Ethelburt  Walsh  embodies  con- 
siderable information  about  submarine  cables  and  cable- 
laying.  It  may  surprise  some  American  readers  to 
learn  that  the  United  States  now  figures  very  slightly 
in  the  construction  and  ownership  of  these  cables.  In 
Europe,  says  Mr.  Walsh,  there  are  at  least  fifty  con- 
cerns that  make  submarine  cables,  but  in  the  United 
States,  strictly  speaking,  no  ocean  cables  are  manufac- 
tured. And  yet  it  was  to  the  inventive  genius  and 
energy  of  Americans  that  the  first  Atlantic  cable  owed 
its  existence. 


THE  BOOKMAN. 

THE  sixth  paper  in  the  series  on  "  American  Book- 
men," by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe,  appearing  in  the 
July  BookTnan^  deals  with  a  group  of  American  histo- 
rians of  whom  Prescott  and  Parkman  are  representa- 
tives. 

"  It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that,  as  a  name  to  con- 
jure with,  Prescott's  has  lost  much  of  its  potency.  With 
Bancroft  in  a  greater  and  Motley  probably  in  a  lesser 
degree,  is  he  not  now  counted  among  the  writers  about 
whose  work,  since  it  is  supposed  to  be  read  by  every- 
body, it  is  safer  not  to  ask  too  many  searching  ques- 
tions? Parkman's  popularity,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
waxing  rather  than  waning.  His  themes  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it,  his  nearness  in  method  and 
spirit  to  our  own  time  somethiag  more.  As  between 
Prescott  and  Parkman,  the  living  American  historian 
to  whom  the  first  place  is  most  generally  accorded  to- 
day has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  reality  in  Park- 
man's  work  makes  the  difference  in  his  favor.  *  In  read- 
ing Prescott's  account  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,'  says 
Mr.  Flske,  *  one  feels  one's  self  in  the  world  of  Arabian 
nights;  indeed,  the  author  himself,  ifl  occasional  com- 
ments, lets  us  see  that  he  is  unable  to  get  rid  of  just 
such  a  feeling.'  Modem  research  has  shown  that  many 
of  the  statements  made  by  Prescott  on  what  he  accepted 
as  good  authority  were  merely  such  tales  as  one  should 
expect  from  the  land  of  Don  Quixote.  Parkman,  as 
Mr.  Fiske  has  suggestively  pointed  out,  had  the  un- 
speakable advantage  of  dealing  with  a  life  upon  which 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  look  with  his  own  eyes  before 
he  was  deprived  of  their  use." 


THE  MIDLAND  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  July  Midland  Col.  John  W.  Emerson  tells- 
some  of  General  Grant's  experiences  while  an  officer 
in  the  regular  army,  stationed  at  Fort  Vancouver,  Ore- 
gon, in  1853.  Grant's  farming  venture  there,  like  most 
of  his  business  experiments,  proved  a  failure.  Too  many 
others  planted  potatoes  at  the  same  time,  and  there  wa.s 
an  over-production  of  that  staple. 

Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington's  work  at  Tuskegee  is  de- 
scribed by  Susan  Sands  in  an  illustrated  article. 

Two  descriptive  articles  are  devoted  to  the  southwest* 
em  country — "  Across  Country  in  a  Van,"  by  Miss  Mary 
A  Scott,  and  "  Our  American  Egypt,"  by  Charles  C. 
Coulter.  The  latter  describes  the  cliff-dwellers  of  UtaK 
and  Arizona. 

In  another  department  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  £.  S. 
White's  "  Denmark  in  America." 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  July  number  of  the  Arena  is  trenchant  and 
vigorous,  with  no  hint  of  summer  lassitude  from, 
beginning  to  end.  Elsewhere  we  quote  extensively 
from  an  article  on  the  new  civil  code  of  Japan.  The 
number  opens  with  a  couple  of  papers  on  Wall  street 
that  are  at  once  instructive  and  amusing.  Mr.  Henry 
Clews,  himself  a  distinguished  member  of  "  The  Street," 
descants  upon  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  that 
famous  centre  of  financial  infiuence  In  a  strain  of  un- 
qualified reverence  and  admiration — quite  as  some  ven- 
erable church  official  might  write  of  the  history  and 
aims  of  his  denominational  missionary  society.  Mr. 
Clews,  in  this  amiable  paper,  gives  much  useful  infor- 
mation about  the  ways  of  bulls  and  bears— ways  which 
seem  to  him  altogether  righteous  and  beneficent,  and 
something  of  which  might  reasonably  be  told  to  the 
great  outside  public  for  whose  benefit  Wall  street  toils 
so  unselfishly.  One  would  never  guess  from  this  article 
of  Mr.  Clews  that  there  are  people  who  do  not  believe 
that  the  scientific  evolution  of  the  principle  of  '^  selling 
short"  is  one  of  the  truest  and  noblest  factors  in  modern 
civilization;  and  Mr.  Clews  ends  his  article  with  glow- 
ing prophecies  that  Wall  street  w^ill  be  able  in  the  not 
distant  future  to  conquer  Lombard  street  and  bring  the 
universal  money  centre  to  this  side  of  the  ocean.  He 
exults  in  this  notion  as  if  it  were  confessedly  the  chief 
and  crowning  aim  of  all  sincere  American  patriots. 
This  is  not  the  sort  of  article  one  is  accustomed  to  find 
in  the  Arenu.  We  must  confess  that  we  read  it  with  a 
surprise  that  grew  steadily  from  the  first  paragraph  to> 
the  closing  sentence.  But  the  Arena  is  not  sold  out  to 
Wall  street,  after  all.  The  editor,  Dr.  John  Clark  Rid- 
path,  who  has  given  Mr.  Clews  the  eight  pages  that  his 
article  required,  follows  with  one  of  his  own  entitled 
"  The  True  Inwardness  of  Wall  Street,"  in  which  he  de- 
votes fifteen  pages  to  as  unsparing  and  caustic  an  ar- 
raignment  of  Wall  street  and  its  methods  as  has  been 
printed  in  a  long  time.  Mr.  Clews  might  well  be  ac- 
corded a  chance  to  reply  in  the  August  number. 

POLITICAL,  SOCIAL,  AND  ECONOMIC  PAPERS. 

The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Towne  of  Duluth,  who  has 
earned  a  reputation  for  brilliancy  in  debate,  and  who  is 
chairman  of  the  new  Silver  Republican  party,  contrib- 
utes an  article  in  criticism  of  the  doctrines  promul- 
gated by  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Carlisle  at  the  recent 
dinner  of  the  New  York  Reform  Club.  As  a  bit  of 
polemics  the  article  is  keen  and  clever. 
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Among  other  articles  in  this  number  of  the  Arena  \» 
to  be  noted  one  by  Mr.  Niels  GrOn  in  comparison  of  the 
American  and  French  constitutions,  in  which  the  au- 
thor holds  with  the  utmost  confidence  to  the  view  that 
France  must  sooner  or  later  give  up  parliamentary  re- 
sponsibility, and  adopt  our  plan  of  a  cabinet  answer- 
able to  the  president. 

The  Hon.  Hugh  H.  Lusk  of  New  Zealand,  in  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Single  Tax  in  Operation,*'  gives  a 
most  instructive  account  of  the  history  and  present 
status  of  the  land  system  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  enough 
to  say  here  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  in  New 
Zealand  is  owned  by  the  government  and  held  by  occu- 
piers on  a  system  of  perpetual  lease,  while  the  tax  laws 
have  been  so  arrang^ed  as  regards  lands  held  in  fee  sim- 
ple as  to  discourage  the  system  of  large  private  estates. 

Professor  Commons  contributes  an  exceptionally 
thoughtful  i>aper,  highly  condensed  and  systematized, 
on  natural  selection,  social  selection,  and  heredity. 
This  article  is  a  veritable  charter  for  the  intelligent 
guidance  of  true  social  reform.  Our  space  forbids  the 
mention  here  of  other  useful  papers,  which  will  be 
found  listed  elsewhere. 


THE  FORUM. 

THE  June  Forum  contains  several  noteworthy  arti- 
cles. Elsewhere  we  have  reviewed  Mr.  George  R. 
Blanchard's  defense  of  railway  traffic  associations  and 
Dr.  George  F.  Shrady's  attack  on  the  free-dispensary 
evil. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Bishop  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  con- 
tributes a  pointed  political  article  entitled  "A  New 
Form  of  Government,"  meaning  modem  bossism  as  ex- 
emplified in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  states. 
His  analysis  of  the  present  legislative  situation  in  these 
boss-ridden  commonwealths  is  as  keen  and  penetrating 
as  it  could  well  be.  The  relations  of  the  boss  to  the 
wealthy  corporations  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  dependent 
legislators  on  the  other,  are  described  with  great  clear- 
ness and  force.  The  point  of  view  is  one  that  has  been 
made  especially  familiar  of  late  to  the  readers  of  Even- 
ing Post  editorials. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  presents  the  second  in  his  series  of 
papers  on  "The  Futility  of  the  Spelling  Grind.'*  Dr. 
Rice  made  use  of  the  "  sentence  test  *'  in  examining  the 
orthographical  powers  of  American  school-children. 
That  is  to  say,  he  gave  out  sentences  to  be  spelled, 
rather  than  isolrted  words.  He  gave  the  sentence, 
"Too  much  food  is  harmful,"  to  many  children  through- 
out the  country,  and  in  the  sixth-year  classes  from  40  to 
75  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  began  the  sentence  with 
uTo!" 

INJUSTICE  TO  CAPTAIN  DREYFUS. 

A  writer  who  uses  the  signature  "  Vindex  "  makes  a 
passionate  plea  in  behalf  of  the  condemned  Captain 
Dreyfus,  who  was  accused  by  the  French  government 
of  treason,  and  convicted,  it  is  alleged,  by  means  of  a 
letter  shown  to  the  judges  and  systematically  con- 
cealed from  the  accused  man  and  his  lawyer.  The  let- 
ter submitted  in  the  trial  (and  the  only  document  of 
which  the  French  public  had  knowledge)  could  never 
have  secured  the  conviction  of  Captain  Dreyfus.  With 
the  Forum  article  are  published  facsimiles  of  this  let- 
ter, of  the  authentic  handwriting  of  Captain  Dreyfus  in 
1890,  and  in  1895,  after  his  trial.  There  is  little  simi- 
larity in  chirography  of  the  letter  to  that  of  the  other 
exhibits,  and,  furthermore,  *'  Vindex  "  points  out  that 


the  document  must  have  been  written  by  an  illiterate 
person,  ignorant  of  the  common  modes  of  expression 
and  of  ordinary  military  terms.  Captain  Dreyfus  was 
no  such  person. 

A  NEW  AGRARIAN  PLAINT. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Hyslop  of  Columbia  University  argues 
that  the  real  grievance  of  the  American  farmer  lies  in  a 
faulty  system  of  taxation.  He  presents  statistics  from 
Ohio  and  Indiana  to  show  that  the  methods  of  outdoor 
relief  practiced  in  those  states  are  "  as  bad  as  anything 
that  existed  in  the  worst  days  of  charity  in  Europe." 
He  asserts  that  these  two  states  might  easily  save 
nearly  1600,000  a  year  by  cutting  off  this  form  of  relief 
alone.  Public  charity  of  this  sort  partly  accounts  for 
the  continued  high  wages  of  farm  labor,  since  no  small 
proportion  of  the  laborers  are  sustained  in  this  way  by 
taxes  on  the  community. 

PAUL  BOUBOET. 

Mile,  de  Bury  characterizes  Pauf  Bourget  in  the  fol- 
lowing terse  paragraph : 

**  Bourget  is  in  the  realm  of  romance  what  Frederick 
Amiel  is  in  the  realm  of  thinkers  and  philosophers— a 
subtle,  ingenious,  highly-gifted,  but  partial  student  of 
his  time ;  rather  prone,  however,  to  what  is  easy  and 
abnormal  than  to  what  is  real  and  natural.  With  a 
wonderful  dexterity  of  pen,  a  very  acute,  almost  woman- 
ly, intuition,  and  a  rare  morbidity  of  grace  about  all 
his  vnritings,  it  is  probable  that  Bourget  will  remain 
more  known  as  a  critic  than  as  a  romancer." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Wells  vnrites  a  discriminating 
critique  of  contemporary  American  essayists,  asserting, 
what  all  critics  would  hardly  be  prepared  to  admit, 
that  our  development  in  this  field  is  as  promising  as 
that  of  England. 

M.  Henry  Harrisse  enters  Into  a  rather  elaborate  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  '*  When  Did  John  Cabot  Dis- 
cover North  America  f  "  He  concludes  that  with  present 
sources  of  information  no  one  is  warranted  in  asserting 
that  this  discovery  was  made  on  June  24,  1497— the  date 
which  has  been  accepted  as  authentic  in  the  commem- 
orations at  Bristol,  Elngland,  and  in  Canada. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THE  June  number  of  the  North  American  is  char- 
acterized by  the  usual  variety  of  contents.  We 
have  quoted  elsewhere  from  Naval  Constructor  Nixon's 
article  on  "The  Military  Value  of  the  Ship-Yard"  and 
from  Mr.  John  W.  RusselFs  discussion  of  *'Our  Trade 
Relations  with  Canada." 

Speaker  Reed  attempts  to  explain  how  the  House  of 
Representatives  does  business.  Obviously,  his  article 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  reach  the  real  marrow  of  the 
subject,  since  the  facility  of  the  House  in  all  its  trans- 
actions is  largely  determined  by  the  personality  of  the 
Speaker  himself.  If  Speaker  Reed  should  undertake  to 
tell  how  the  House  is  sometimes  compelled  to  do  busi- 
ness, even  against  its  will,  it  would  be  an  interesting 
but  unusual  case  of  self-revelation.  This  is  not  what 
he  has  done  in  his  North  American  article  ;  he  shows, 
however,  that  several  parliamentary  devices,  notably 
the  "morning  hour"  which  originated  in  the  Fifty-first 
Congress,  have  been  employed  by  the  House  to  greaX 
advantage  in  disposing  of  business.    The  record  shows, 
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it  is  true,  thaw  che  House  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress 
did  only  6K  P^i^  cent,  of  the  business  laid  before  it ;  but 
among  the  18,500  bills  and  resolutions  introduced  but 
not  acted  on,  were  hundreds,  and  thousands  even,  which 
probably  deserved  no  consideration  whatever.  As 
Speaker  Reed  says : 

**  Among  those  bills  which  were  not  passed  were 
many  which  without  the  sanction  of  law  or  precedent 
proposed  to  pay  large  sums.  Added  to  these  were 
private  claim.s,  pension  claims,  individual  schemes,  and 
propositions  to  increase  the  salaries  of  our  civil  servants 
while  we  were  borrowing  money  for  the  necessities  of 
life. 

"  To  have  passed  the  bills  which  were  passed  and  all 
those  which  were  presented  would  have  been  a  task 
which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  even  if  the 
House  had  worked  day  and  night  for  the  whole  period 
of  two  years." 

PROTECTIVE  ^UTIES  ON  BRITISH  WHEAT. 

Mr.  H.  Seton-Karr,  M.P.,  writing  on  "  England's  Food 
Supply  in  Time  of  War,"  says  that  the  idea  of  encour- 
aging British  wheat-growing  by  "moderate  protective 
duties,  on  a  sliding  scale,  directed  chiefly  against  de- 
preciated-silver-using countries,  without  materially  af- 
fecting the  consumers*  market,"  is  rapidly  spreading, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  prejudice  in  the  minds  of 
the  English  laboring  classes  against  any  form  of  pro- 
tection on  food. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  UVE  ON  ? 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Purdy  discusses  certain  "  Popular  Er- 
rors in  Living."  Most  Americans,  he  thinks,  consume 
too  much  meat  and  sugary  substances,  and  exercise  too 
little. 

"  The  man  of  robust  constitution  and  sedentary  hab- 
its should  live  largely  upon  fish,  green  vegetables,  and 
acid  fruits,  eating  butchers'  meat  but  once  daily.  He 
may  in  addition  eat  bread  and  potatoes,  but  these  should 
constitute  his  limit  of  starchy  foods.  Cakes,  farina, 
oatmeal,  and  the  various  cereal  breakfast  foods  should 
be  indulged  in  but  rarely  or  altogether  avoided.  Sugar 
should  be  used  but  sparingly,  and  only  as  a  flavoring 
for  food  or  beverages,  and  never  as  a  food  in  itself.  If 
he  use  wine  with  his  dinner,  it  should  preferably  consist 
of  the  non-saccharine  order;  and  he  should  limit  the 
quantity  of  fluids  consumed  with  his  meals  to  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  ounces.  He  should  dine  between  six 
and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  at  all  times  eat  in 
moderation,  never  under  any  circumstances  overloading 
his  stomach." 

MR.  MULHALL'S  STATISTICS. 

This  month's  article  in  Mr.  Mulhall's  series  on  "The 
Progress  of  the  United  States  "  is  devoted  to  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  shown  that  the  increase 
in  population  for  this  group  of  states  since  1850  has  been 
"  nearly  150  per  cent.,  or  almost  double  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress recorded  in  New  England,  but  much  less  than  the 
general  average  for  the  Union,  which  has  been  212  per 
cent,  in  that  interval."  In  these  states,  however,  as  in 
New  England,  the  growth  has  been  almost  confined  to 
the  cities;  the  advance  of  rural  population  has  been 
slow.  The  progress  of  manufactures  has  been  much 
more  rapid  than  in  New  England,  the  output  having 
multiplied  eight-fold,  and  the  sum  paid  for  wages  nine- 
fold, since  1850.  The  manufactures  of  these  states  ex- 
ceed in  value  those  of  France  or  Germany,  and  fall  only 


5  per  cent,  below  those  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Mulhall's 
figures  indicate  also  that  the  workingman  now  receives 
a  larger  share  of  the  profit  resulting  from  manufactures 
than  he  did  fifty  years  ago.  In  many  respects,  Mr.  Mul- 
hall  thinks,  these  states  constitute  the  most  important 
community  of  the  Union.  "It  is  only  in  agriculture 
that  they  are  below  par,  standing  for  no  more  than  14 
per  cent,  of  that  of  the  United  States.  They  represent 
27  per  cent,  of  the  wealth,  88  per  cent  of  the  mining,  89 
per  cent,  of  the  manufactures,  44  per  cent,  of  the  bank- 
ing, and  55  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Union. 
The  average  of  the  foregoing  six  industries  is  85  per 
cent.,  while  the  population  is  only  22  per  cent,  of  that  of 
the  Union." 

THE  TRUSTS  DEFENDED. 

In  an  article  on  " The  Trusts  and  the  Workingman" 
the  Hon.  Lloyd  Bryce  protests  against  the  anti-trust 
legislation  so  common  in  many  of  the  states. 

"  A  review  of  the  very  period  when  these  industrial 
agreements  have  been  most  conspicuously  in  operation 
shows  a  marked  fall  in  prices  and  a  rise  in  wages;  con- 
sequently, so  far  from  injuring  the  public,  it  is  a  fair 
assumption  that  they  have  borne  their  share  in  benefit- 
ing the  public,  and  therefore  that  economic  laws  are 
bringing  about  the  very  results  aimed  at  by  remedial 
legislation." 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  for  June  contains  several 
very  good  articles,  and  hardly  one  that  is  not  read- 
able and  interesting.  Mr.  William  Huggins'  paper  en- 
titled "  The  New  Astronomy,  a  Personal  Retrospect," 
is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
application  of  the  spectroscope  to  the  study  of  the  stars, 
but  it  is  much  too  elaborate  for  us  to  attempt  to  siun- 
marize  it  here.  A  somewhat  painful  interest  attaches 
to  the  article  on  the  "  Island  of  Socotra."  It  was  the 
last  MS.  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Theodore  Bent  be- 
fore his  unexpected  premature  death. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  FRENCH  ARMAMENTS. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Adye  puts  together  some  very  re- 
markable figures  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  fact 
that  the  French  have  practically  come  to  the  limit  of 
their  tether,  and  that  they  must  now  definitely  give  up 
all  hope  of  facing  Germany  on  equal  numerical  terms. 
Their  war  strength  at  the  present  moment  is  4,800,000. 
They  have  only  a  reserve  of  400,000  fightable  men  left  in 
the  country,  while  Grermany,  which  counts  her  war 
strength  to  the  same  amount,  has  a  balance  of  2,900,000 
untrained  men  as  against  the  400,000  French. 

"While  France  has  only  added  175,000  to  her  population 
in  five  years,  Germany  has  increiEtsed  hers  by  nearly 
three  millions,  and  whereas  the  number  of  young  men 
yearly  attaining  the  age  of  enrollment  in  France  is  but 
840,000,  in  Germany  it  amounts  to  about  470,000. 

"In  the  last  seven  years  the  German  births  have 
doubled  the  French  births,  and  in  another  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years,  we  are  told  by  M.  Bertillon,  the  head  of 
the  Municipal  Statistical  Department  in  Paris,  there 
will  therefore  be  two  German  conscripts  for  every 
French  one." 

The  only  hope  of  France,  therefore,  is  to  meet  the  (Jei^ 
mans  in  quality,  seeing  that  it  has  no  longer  any  chance 
of  fighting  with  them  in  quantity.  This,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Adye  thinks,  is  possible,  for  he  says: 

I  venture  to  predict  that  the  army  which,  while  not 
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greatly  numerically  Inferior,  has  devoted  its  attention 
u>  quality  rather  than  to  quantity,  to  providing  trained 
and  experienced  soldiers  rather  than  hordes  of  men  who 
are  as  much  armed  civilians  as  soldiers,  will  be  at  a  de- 
cided advantage  in  the  next  great  struggle." 

A  CURIOUS  KEY  TO  THE  FRENCH  CHARACTER. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Prothero,  in  a  light  and  charming  paper  on 
"A  Day  in  Provincial  France,"  declares  that  the  key  to 
the  French  character  and  French  literature  must  be 
sought  with  the  patience  with  which  the  French  pass 
their  time  fishing  for  gudgeon.  Here,  he  says,  is  the 
true  ''school  of  national  character.  It  is  here  that  the 
good  people  of  the  provinces  acquire  habits  of  frugality 
and  patience,  and  are  trained  to  be  content  with  little 
and  to  make  the  most  of  everything.  Small  and  un- 
worthy of  notice  though  the  single  gudgeon  may  be,  the 
frlture  is  incomparable.  The  lesson  has  been  learned 
in  many  ways,  and  the  influence  of  the  national  pastime 
is  not  only  culinary,  but  literary,  social  and  moral. 
From  it  the  man  of  letters  has  learned  the  art  of  raising 
a  dainty  i>alace  out  of  airy  nothings  and  of  building  on 
slender  facts  his  unrivaled  generalizations.  In  society 
it  has  taught  the  Frenchman  the  value  of  small  talk, 
and  the  unwisdom  of  only  opening  his  mouth  when  he 
thinks  that  he  has  hooked  a  salmon.  Morally  it  has  re- 
vealed to  him  the  secret  that  happiness  consists,  not  in 
an  isolated  day  of  expensive  enjoyment  purchased  by  a 
vast  outlay  of  time  and  trouble,  but  in  the  succession  of 
small  pleasures  which  lie  at  his  feet." 

FOREIGN  ANNEXATION  AND   BRITISH  TRADE. 

Mr.  Henry  Birchenough,  vice-president  of  the  Mac- 
clesfield Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  a  very  interesting 
article  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  while  the 
hostile  tariffs  of  foreign  powers  do  limit  the  exten- 
trion  of  British  trade  in  the  colonies  which  they  es- 
tablished, there  is  compensation'  in  the  fact  that  the 
establishment  of  an  orderly  government  does  more  to 
promote  trade  than  a  hostile  tariff  does  to  check  it. 

CAPTAN  MAHAN'S  "LIFE  OF  NELSON." 

Sir  George  S.  Clarke,  reviewing  Captain  Mahan's 
book,  says: 

^*  Captain  Mahan  has  given  us  incomparably  the  best 
life  of  Nelson  that  has  yet  appeared.  No  other  writer 
could  have  paid  so  worthy  a  tribute  to  the  greatest  di- 
rector of  naval  war — a  tribute  which  gains  in  force  be- 
cause of  its  evident  spontaneity.  To  the  British  nation 
the  value  of  this  book  cannot  be  overrated.  Captain 
Mahan*s  ^  Life  of  Nelson  *  is  far  more  than  the  story  of 
an  heroic  career.  It  is  a  picture,  drawn  in  firm  lines  by 
a  master  hand,  in  which  the  significance  of  the  events 
chronicled  stands  out  in  true  proportion.  Nelson's  place 
in  history,  his  mission  as  the  great  opponent  of  the 
spirit  of  aggression,  of  which  the  French  Revolution 
was  the  inspiring  force  and  Napoleon  the  mighty  in- 
stnimentr- all  are  traced  with  infinite  skill  and  inexora- 
ble analysis." 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

NEARLY  one-half  of  the  Contemporary  Review 
for  Jane  is  taken  up  with  Mrs.  Crawford's  ac- 
count of  Queen  Victoria's  life,  but  besides  this,  there  are 
two  or  three  articles  of  exceptional  interest. 

HOW  TO  UTILIZE  CYPRUS. 

A  charming  article  by  Mr.  Patrick  Geddes,  who  hem 
just  returned  from  Cyprus,  is  called  *'  Cyprus,  Actual 


and  Possible  ;  a  Study  in  the  Eastern  Question."  He 
thinks  a  great  deal  might  be  made  out  of  Cyprus,  e»- 
pecially  by  irrigation,  not  on  a  great  scale,  but  by  a 
judicious  utilization  of  existing  sources  of  supply.  He 
also  thinks  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  ill-gotten  gain 
might  be  turned  to  good  account  to  the  British  empire  : 

"  Cyprus  is  not  only  a  potential  centre  and  school  of 
hydrogeology  and  irrigation,  but  of  agriculture  also,  of 
acclimatizatiion  as  well.  With  finer  climate  and  better 
soil  than  the  Riviera,  much  might  surely  be  done,  alike 
again  for  the  island  itself  in  the  first  place,  for  the  East 
also,  for  the  empire  as  a  whole.  Here  in  Cyprus  is  one 
such  experimental  field,  alike  for  colonial  development 
and  colonial  education.  Here  are  contacts  with  well- 
nigh  all  the  problems  of  nature  and  man,  present  and 
future,  home  and  colonial,  European  and  world-wide, 
which  the  world  can  at  present  show;  and  here,  too,  is 
that  very  atmosphere  of  ancient  culture  from  which 
both  our  classical  and  religious  traditions  are  derived. 
Is  it,  then,  Utopian,  or  rather  Eutoplan,  to  found  here 
our  needed  colonial  college  f  " 

As  to  Crete,  Mr.  Greddes  comes  to  the  natural  con- 
clusion of  practical  Scotchmen,  namely,  that  the  great 
thing  the  Cretan  peasant  wants  is  a  better  living  and 
a  development  of  material  resources  of  his  land.  He 
says  : 

*^Send  them  a  young  mining  geologist  to  ride  from 
village  to  village  who  can  employ  and  thus  teach  its 
men  to  clear  their  own  well,  to  open  out  their  springs; 
send  them  an  agriculturist  with  a  consignment  of  fresh 
seed  (they  have  very  possibly  had  none  since  the  Vene- 
tians left),  and  a  box  of  grafting  knives;  send  them  next 
year  a  silk  expert  and  so  on.  Every  one  of  these  is 
available,  even  among  the  Armenian  refugees  at  hand. 
And  we  shall  soon  see  what  wonders  a  little  increase  of 
well-being,  nay,  a  little  hope  of  it,  will  work,  even  in 
that  unhappy  isle  of  exasperation  and  feud.'* 

DR.   FAIRBAIRN'S  ESTIMATE  OF  JOWETT. 

Professor  Fairbaim  writes  with  a  flowing  pen  concern- 
ing Oxford  and  Egypt.  Here  is  the  summing  up  by  the 
Principal  of  Mansfield  of  the  charactor  and  work  of  the 
Master  of  Balliol : 

**  He  was  an  educator  rather  than  a  scholar,  a  man  of 
letters  rather  than  a  man  of  learning.  He  is  distin- 
guished at  once  by  tne  comparative  feebleness  of  his 
scientific  interest  and  the  intensity  of  his  interest  in 
persons.  He  was  an  enthusilist  for  the  creation  of  the 
best  men  for  the  service  of  the  church  and  state  ;  and 
he  believed  that  there  was  no  place  for  their  creation 
equal  to  a  well-equipped,  well-governed,  and  well-dis^ 
ciplined  college,  where  the  most  cultured  minds  of  the 
present  introduced  the  learners  to  the  classical  litera- 
tures of  the  past.  And  he  lived  to  make  the  college  he 
ruled  what  he  conceived  a  college  ought  to  be.  It  was 
a  noble  ambition  nobly  carried  out.  And  the  attitude 
of  his  own  mind  qualified  him  for  the  work  he  elected  to 
do."  He  educated  by  suggestion  and  criticism  rather  than 
system  and  construction,  stimulated  by  questioning 
rather  than  informed  by  instruction.  But,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  educational  method  or  his  literary 
work,  one  thing  is  certain— he  will  be  remembered 
above  all  his  contemporaries  as  the  man  who  lived  for  his 
college,  and  made  it  a  supreme  force  in  the  academic 
life  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  CANNIBALS. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  in  an  article  entitled 
"  Eaten  with  Honor,"  describes  the  discoveries  made  by 
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him  in  his  Egyptian  excavations,  which  go  to  prove 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  in  the  habit  of  eating 
their  dead,  and  he  prefaces  this  report  by  a  very  inter- 
esting observation,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
cannibalism  henceforth  in  most  cases  is  to  be  counted 
for  the  cannibals  as  virtue.    Mr.  Petrie  says: 

'*  When  we  classify  the  motives  of  cannibalism  that 
are  recorded,  we  find  that  in  more  than  half  the  races 
mental  motives  prevail,  and  in  rather  less  than  half  the 
physical    motives  of  hunger  or   pleasure.     We   may 

roughly  classify  the  motives  thus: 

Per  cent. 

Honor,  kindness,  future  good,  love 20 

To  obtain  strength  or  magic  results 19 

As  a  ceremony,  or  to  acquire  position 10 

As  a  punishment 5 — 54 

From  hunger  or  need  of  food  18 

From  preference  as  food 28 — 46 

The  higher  motives  of  honor  and  kindness  prevail  mostly 
in  Asia,  Australia,  and  South  America,  but  seem  to  be 
unknown  in  Polynesia,  North  America,  and  Africa. 
The  Thibetans  considered  it  a  glorious  burial  for  their 
honored  elders  to  be  eaten;  some  Australians  also  eat 
the  dead,  with  the  greatest  and  most  solemn  honor. 
There  is  a  widely  spread  sense  of  protecting  the  beloved 
dead  from  the  chilling  loneliness  and  corruption  of  the 
grave  by  thus  dividing  the  body  among  the  survivors. 
We  are  so  apt  to  think  that  delicacy  of  feeling  must  be 
unknown  among  those  who  differ  much  from  ourselves, 
that  we  always  underrate  the  motives  of  lower  races. 
Often  we  may  find  a  far  higher  and  deeper  sympathy 
shown  by  them  than  in  anything  to  which  we  are  ac- 
customed. And  in  ancient  times  ^  the  Massagetae  and 
Derbices  thought  it  a  most  miserable  end  to  die  of  sick- 
ness, and  killed  their  parents,  relatives,  and  friends 
who  had  gxowa  old,  and  ate  them,  preferring  to  do  this 
themselves  rather  than  leave  it  to  worms,'  as  Jerome 
tells  ns.^' 

DARWINISM  AND  DESIGN. 

Professor  F.  C.  S.  Schiller  writes  at  some  length  on 
this  subject.  His  standpoint  is  stated  by  himself  in 
the  following  passage: 

"In  itself  evolution  is  not  necessarily  bound  to  be 
mechanical;  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  regard  it  as  the 
gradual  working  of  a  divine  purpose.  And  once  we 
adopt  the  evolutionist  standpoint,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Argument  from  Design  is  materially  and  perceptibly 
strengthened.  (1.)  Positively,  because  evolutionism 
lets  us  as  it  were  behind  the  scenes  and  shows  us  how 
means  are  adapted  to  ends  in  the  gradual  process  of 
evolution.  This  renders  easier  and  more  comprehen- 
sible the  belief  imderlying  all  teleology  in  a  power  that 
intelligently  adapts  means  to  ends.  (2.)  Negatively, 
evolutionism  greatly  weakens  the  objection  to  the  tele- 
ological  argument  based  on  the  imperfection  of  existing 
adaptations.  We  are  no  longer  compelled  to  proclaim 
everything  already  perfect;  it  suffices  that  we  can  find 
nourishment  for  the  faith  that  everything  is  being 
made  perfect.  If,  then,  evolutionism  strengthens  the 
Argument  from  Design,  the  latter  indirectly  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  theories  which  have  led  to  the 
general  adoption  of  the  evolutionist  standpoint.  And 
among  these  Darwinism  stands  pre-eminent." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Lough  replies  to  Mr.  Courtney  on  the  question  of 
our  financial  relations  with  Ireland.  Sir  A.  B.  Forwood 
writes  a  somewhat  commonplace  article  on  "Twenty- 


four  Millions  on  the  Navy,''  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Ck>mi8li  hast 
charming  paper  on  "Outdoor  Life  in  Holland."  He 
mentions,  among  other  things,  that  the  Dutch  peasants 
on  the  searcoast  are  in  the  habit  of  catching  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  chaffinches  a  day  per  man 
when  they  cross  the  North  Sea  in  the  autumn  migra- 
tion. The  wholesale  price  of  these  birds  is  83  cents  per 
hundred,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  it  approxi- 
mates to  the  biblical  price  for  sparrows. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Ratyiew  is  a  good  number.   We 
notice  elsewhere  the  papers  on  German  hostility 
to  England. 

FRENCH  DRAMATISTS  A8  MORALISTS. 

M.  A.  Filon  gives  the  first  installment  of  the  paper  on 
the  modem  French  drama,  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  work  of  Augier  and  Dumas.  Whether  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  appealing  to  the  prejudices  of  the  British 
paterfamilias,  or  for  some  other  reason,  it  pleases  M. 
Filon  to  describe  the  French  dramatists  as  moralists 
before  all.    He  says: 

*'  In  their  sermons,  their  novels,  their  historical  writr 
ings,  this  moralizing  tendency  is  forever  reappearing. 
The  moralists  represent,  in  short,  the  fiower  of  our 
genius,  the  very  essence  of  France.  Dumas  is  one  of 
the  greatest,  and  if  the  day  ever  dawns  when  his  pieces 
are  no  longer  played,  a  volume  of  his  sayings  must  be 
placed  on  the  same  shelf  with  Pascal's  Thoughts,  with 
Montaigne^s  Essays,  and  with  the  Maxims  of  Laroche- 
foucauld.-' 

THE  NEW  ERA  IN  HYDERABAD. 

Mr.  Joseph  Rock  renews  the  familiar  plaint  of  the 
Nizam  for  the  restitution  of  Berar.    Mr.  Rock  says: 

"The  Berar  question  presses  for  a  solution.  Lord 
Salisbury  told  Sir  Salar  Jung  in  1876  that  it  oonld  not 
be  considered  until  the  Nizam  came  of  age  and  ruled  in 
his  own  name.  That  event  occurred  thirteen  years  ago, 
but  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  toward  the  fulfill- 
ment in  any  form  of  that  promise.  Lord  Salisbury  is 
now  Prime  Minister.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  of  the  Queen  and  Empress  of  India  he  might  well 
do  something  to  redeem  his  gage,  and  to  show  our  faith- 
ful friends  in  India  that  with  an  English  statesman  his 
word  is  his  bond." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Hamilton  AId6,  who  has  been  traveling  in  Corsica, 
lifts  up  his  voice  in  defense  of  the  Corsicans,  who.  with 
the  exception  of  their  weakness  for  the  vandetta,  appear 
to  be  a  very  honest  folk,  who  deserve  a  better  fate  than 
that  of  belonging  to  a  republic  which  has  no  genius  for 
colonial  administration. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  June  number  of  the  National  Review  (Lon- 
don), Lieut. -Col.  Sir  George  Clarke  contends  that 
the  great  powers,  the  United  States  especially,  would 
show  culpable  negligence  in  not  maintaining  fleets,  if 
only  neutrality  were  contemplated.  He  quotes  Wash- 
ington's words:  **To  secure  respect  to  a  neutral  flag  re- 
quires a  naval  force,  organized  and  ready  to  vindicate 
it  from  insult  or  aggression.  This  may  prevent  even 
the  necessity  of  going  to  war." 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  writing  on  "The  Downfall  of 
Greece,"   tounts   the  British  Phil-Hellenes  with   the 
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Greeks'  lack  of  heroism.  While  at  Bull  Run  the  north- 
ern armies  lost  11  per  cent,  of  their  force  before  they  re- 
treated, at  Milouna  Pass  it  seems  that  the  Greeks  fell 
back  with  a  loss  of  less  than  1  per  cent.  *  In  this  way, 
says  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Greeks  have  displayed  all  the  mis- 
management which  characterized  the  French  conduct 
of  187t)-7],  and  little  of  the  passionate  devotion  which 
made  glorious  even  the  disasters  of  that  campaign. 

Mr.  E.  F.  V.  Knox,  M.P.,  undertakes  to  show  how 
Ireland  would  be  benefited  by  bimetaHism.  The  inter- 
ests of  agricultural  Ireland,  he  says,  are  almost  identi- 
cal with  those  which  made  our  western  states  support 
Mr.  Bryan.  As  to  Irish  manufacturing  and  shipbuild- 
ing interests,  their  prosperity  demands  low  tariffs  in 
the  United  States,  and  he  does  not  expect  these  until 
bimetallism  is  secured. 

"It  must  now  be  clear  to  everybody  that  without  bi- 
metallism any  considerable  reduction  in  the  tariff  is 
impossible.  The  American  people  desire  that  prices 
should  be  maintained  lest  their  industrial  system  should 
be  disorganized.  The  gold-men  can  only  offer  increased 
duties  as  their  device  for  keeping  up  prices  to  compete 
with  the  Democratic  plan  of  free  coinage.  What  is 
more^  the  bitterness  which  the  silveivmen  feel  against 
England  as  the  centre  of  gold  monometallism  makes 
many  who  would  otherwise  be  in  favor  of  lower  duties 
vote  for  increased  duties  on  the  produce  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  punishment  for  England.  As  it  happens, 
this  punishment  falls  more  heavily,  proportionately,  on 
Ireland  than  on  England;  but  the  Americans  are  not 
likely  to  make  any  distinction  between  the  Irish  and 
the  English  so  long  as  Ireland  seems,  without  the  ex- 
cuse of  apparent  self-interest,  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
England  on  questions  of  currency." 

In  "Episodes  of  the  Month"  the  editor  reviews  the 
Cuban  situation  at  some  length,  quoting  from  Mr. 
Stephen  Bonsai's  article  in  our  May  number,  which 
voices  the  sentiment,  he  says,  of  "  practically  all  Ameri- 
cans who  are  not  mere  money-gn^bbers." 

"  The  present  writer  has  discussed  the  subject  with  a 
great  number  of  the  best  Americans,  who  feel  greatly 
humiliated  by  their  government's  inaction,  which  they 
regard  as  a  gross  failure  to  discharge  a  duty  to  civiliza- 
tion. That  is  for  them  to  settle,  however,  with  their 
own  government." 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  June  number  of  Blackwood  contains  several 
interesting  articles.  The  first  is  rather  an  un- 
Tisual  one,  by  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  Smith,  who  explains  the 
way  in  which  retrievers  ought  to  be  broken  in.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  paper,  full  of  anecdotes  of  dogs,  and  as 
a  thoroughbred  retriever  well  broken  in  is  very  valu- 
able, and  the  breaking  in  appears  to  be  entirely  a  mat- 
ter of  good  sense  and  patience,  his  paper  will  be  very 
widely  read.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  account  of  the  real 
M.  lyArtagnan,  who  sat  as  the  original  of  Dumas'  im- 
mortal hero,  is  bright  and  entertaining,  like  everything 
which  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  writes,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
writes  on  "Marlborough's  Unconscious  Treason."  The 
political  article  is  entitled  "Harcourt  and  Canning." 
One  of  the  suggestive  papers  is  that  entitled  "An  In- 
dian Romance:  a  Lesson  of  the  Famine."  It  is  de- 
voted to  an  account  of  the  work  done  by  Colonel  Cot- 
ton, the  great  enthusiast  of  irrigation  as  the  remedy  for 
all  the  ills  of  India.  The  writer  quotes  from  Arthur 
Cotton's  letter  to  the  Times^  pleading  for  an  expendi- 


ture of  money  on  the  irrigation  of  canals  instead  of 
railways: 

"At  this  moment,  in  his  ninety-fourth  year,  we  do 
not  doubt  that  the  writer  of  this  letter  could  draft  for 
our  Indian  authorities,  if  they  would  have  it,  such  a 
programme  of  hydraulic  works  for  the  whole  continent 
— BO  comprehensive,  so  well  thought  out,  so  entirely  to 
be  trusted— that  it  might  be  accepted  on  his  ipse  dixit. 
The  skeleton  of  such  a  plan  might  indeed  be  formed 
from  his  extant  writings  on  the  subject—writings  which 
we  feel  confident  will  one  day  be  estimated  at  their  true 
value.  And  so  we  come  back  in  the  end  to  the  point 
from  which  we  started.  For,  while  India  sits  wringing 
her  hands  in  despair,  weeping  for  the  dead  and  hopeless 
for  the  future,  somewhere  in  the  folds  of  the  Surrey 
hills  there  lives  a  venerable  old  man  who  even  yet  knows 
the  secret,  and  for  love  of  India  would  gladly  impart  it 
if  she  would  only  listen,  of  spinning  water  into  gold, 
and  cinders  into  comfieldis,  and  ropes  of  sand  into  strings 
of  pearl." 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

WE  have  noted  elsewhere  the  article  upon  "The 
Foreign  Policy  of  the  Liberal  Party."  The  first 
place  in  the  number  is  given  to  the  writer  of  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Cave  Dwellers  in  Prehistoric  Times,  Who 
Occupied  the  Caves  of  the  Ardennes."  Mr.  Pratt,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  con- 
siders it  his  duty  to  put  on  record  his  dissent  from  the 
views  of  Mr.  Hyndman  and  Mr.  Davitt,  who  maintain 
that  England  should  clear  out  of  India  at  once.  The 
reforms  which  he  would  favor  are  thus  stated: 

"  Nevertheless,  my  convictions  as  above  indicated  re- 
main UQBhaken;  and  I  think  it  probable  that  the  large 
reforms  looming  in  the  early  future  for  reforming  our 
present  system  of  governing  India  will  have  to  include, 
besides  a  transfer  to  the  Colonial  Oflice  of  the  work  of 
supervising  and  controlling  the  Indian  governments 
and  a  reduction  of  official  salaries  all  round,  such  a  re- 
vision of  the  absentee  and  i>ension  regulations  for  public 
servants  as  shall  have  the  effect,  with  respect  to  present 
incumbents,  of  making  it  their  interest  to  look  upon 
India  rather  than  England  as  their  permanent  home, 
and,  with  respect  to  future  public  servants,  of  emphat- 
ically discouraging  their  return  to  England." 

There  is  an  article  in  defense  of  vaccination  and  an 
elaborate  paper  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Le  Mesurier,  advocating 
the  storage  of  grain  in  great  storehouses  capable  of 
holding  a  fifty  days'  food  reserve  for  the  whole  country. 
Mr.  Sibley  has  a  paper  explaining  that  a  Pacific  blockade 
is  illegal.  There  is  the  usual  careful  survey  of  current 
literature. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

THE  New  Review  publishes  as  a  frontispiece  a 
"portrait"  of  the  Queen,  in  colors.  Her  Majesty 
is  made  to  appear  almost  as  broad  as  she  is  long.  In 
keeping  with  the  fantastic  caricature  is  the  article  by 
P.  A.  Graham,  entitled  "  A  Secret  of  the  Reign."  The 
secret  of  England's  greatness  under  Queen  Victoria  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Graham,  the  fact  that  the  men  of  1837 
were  begotten  when  the  nation  was  suffering  the  stress 
and  strain  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Mr.  Keary  writes 
on  Paul  Verlaine.  Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  T.  F.  Henderson 
discourse  on  the  alleged  cult  of  Mary  Campbell.  The 
one  important  article  in  the  number   is   Sir  George 
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Goldie's,  on  '*  Britain's  Priority  on  the  Middle  Niger." 
He  says: 

"  The  perusal,  as  part  of  my  daily  work,  of  everything 
written  on  western  Africa  by  both  Parisian  and  provin- 
cial newspapers,  has  convinced  me  that  the  occasional 
irritation  on  Nigerian  questions  of  the  general  public 
has  arisen  from  a  mistaken  impression  that  France  pos- 
sesses, by  priority  of  exploration  and  interests,  senti- 
mental rights  to  the  regions  of  the  Middle  Niger,  where 
the  British  are  supposed  to  have  made  their  appearance 
at  a  later  period,  and  to  have  shown  a  spirit  of  aggres- 
sion or,  at  any  rate,  of  desire  to  interfere  with  the  legit- 
imate expansion  of  a  friendly  nation.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  under  this  impression,  even .  moderate 
minds  in  France  should  feel  inclined  to  condone  efforts 
to  violently  dispossess  Great  Britain  of  political  rights 
acquired  under  the  recognized  rules  of  international 
comity." 

Sir  George  Goldie  then  sets  forth  with  painstaking 
precision  the  facts  which,  if  admitted  as  correct,  clearly 
show  the  priority  of  Great  Britain  in  that  region. 


plea  for  the  codification  of  English  law.  There  is  an 
article  on  **  Eighty  Years  of  State  Education  in  Ire- 
land." The  writer  points  out  that  the  National  Board, 
which  begaS  with  a  desire  to  be  undenominational,  has 
become  denominational,  with  a  result  of  establi^ing 
universal  peace  in  a  country  where  peace  is  not  an  in- 
digenous inhabitant. 


THE  NEW  CENTURY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  N&w  Century  Review  for  June  there  is  a  bright 
little  article  on  Mr.  Chamberlain,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Dual  Control  at  St.  Stephen's."  Mr.  Boulger, 
writing  on  the  **Next  Move  in  the  Soudan,"  prays  that 
the  advance  to  Khartoum  may  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
Mr.  Boulger  is  a  devotee  of  the  railway  from  Souakim 
to  Berber.  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Mrs.  Meade  renew 
their  plea  for  a  School  of  Fiction.  Sir  Walter  Besant 
says: 

**  I  am  constantly  feeling  as  1  read  the  clever  work  of 
certain  of  our  younger  writers,  how  very  much  better 
they  would  now  be  writing  if  they  had  had  the  advantage 
of  a  course,  at  such  a  school,  of  systematic  study  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  style,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  the  art  of 
putting  things." 

In  a  symposium,  to  which  many  contribute,  there  is  a 


COSMOPOLIS, 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Henry 
Norman's  comments  on  the  Greco-Turkish  war 
and  from  Mr.  T.  A.  Cook's  article  on  English  and  Ameiv 
ican  sports. 

In  CoamopolUy  as  in  most  of  the  English  periodicals, 
the  topic  of  chief  prominence  last  month  was  Queen  Vic- 
toria's sixty  years'  reign.  CosmopolU  for  June  out- 
does all  competitors  in  presenting  three  articles  on  this 
subject— one  by  an  Englishman,  one  by  a  Frenchman, 
and  one  by  a  German,  each  in  the  native  language  of 
the  writer.  Sir  Richard  Temple  contributes  the  Eng- 
lish article,  M.  Francis  de  Pressens6  the  French,  and 
Herr  Theodore  Barth  the  German. 

Several  pleasing  variations  are  introduced  into  the 
critical  departments.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  attempts  a 
survey  of  current  French  literature,  in  place  of  the 
regular  Parisian  book  article.  Mr.  D.  S.  MacCoU  writes 
about  "  the  "  salons— those  of  Paris,  of  course— while  M. 
Gabriel  Mourey  describes  a  French  critic's  sensations  on 
visiting  the  picture  galleries  of  England. 

Some  interesting  reminiscences  of  Giuseppe  Mazzini, 
the  Italian  revolutionist,  are  contributed  by  Felix 
Moscheles. 

The  French  section  has  an  essay  on  Wagnerism  by  A. 
de  Bertha,  and  also  the  concluding  portion  of  Eugtoe 
MUntz'  '*  Anarchism  in  Art." 

The  German  section  contains  two  important  bio- 
graphical studies— "  Heinrich  von  Stephan,"  by  P.  D 
Fischer,  and  **  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I.,"  by  Max  Lenz. 


THE   FRENCH   REVIEWS. 


LA  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

ACCORDING  to  their  old  traditions  the  editors  of 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  have  carefully 
avoided  any  reference  to  the  Greco-Turkish  war,  and  a 
thoughtful,  shrewd  analysis  of  the  Cuban-Spanish- 
American  imbroglio  is  the  most  topical  article  published 
in  the  May  numbers.  M.  Courant's  paper  on  the  position 
of  women  in  China,  noticed  elsewhere,  throws  some 
valuable  side-lights  on  the  social  life  of  the  mysterious 
Empire  of  the  East. 

Late  events  in  eastern  Europe  have  probably  caused 
the  Cavaignac  family  to  exhume  a  number  of  letters 
written  by  one  of  their  forbears  during  the  French 
Morea  Expedition  of  1828.  He  gives  a  very  good  char- 
acter to  the  Turks  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  con- 
tact, and  he  was  especially  struck  with  their  advanced 
civilization.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  clear  that, 
together  with  most  of  his  young  friends,  his  sympathies 
were  with  Greece,  and  all  through  the  exi)edition  it 
was  more  and  more  borne  in  upon  him  that  even  at  that 
time  the  autonomy  of  Greece  was  an  essential  factor  in 
European  politics. 

A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  THE  CUBAN  QUESTION. 

M.  Benoist  deals  with  the  Cuban  question  entirely 
from  the  Spanish  point  of  view.    He  sketches  rapidly 


the  history  of  the  island  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
but  while  admitting  that  this  important  Spanish  pos- 
session is,  owing  to  its  geographical  position,  within  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  the  United  States,  he  denies  that 
the  Cubans  themselves  would  welcome  the  American 
form  of  government.  On  the  contrary,  he  asserts  that 
even  if  Spain  sold  her  rights  to  the  United  States,  Cuba 
would  not  in  any  -way  become  resigned  to  the  exchange. 
^^The  meaning  of  the  Cuban  insurrection  is  entirely 
misunderstood  in  America,"  concludes  M.  Benoist. 
"Cuba  has  no  wish  to  take  her  place  among  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  and  the  rebels'  ideal  is  a  republic  recalling 
that  of  Haiti." 

FRANCE  AND  THE  PAPAL  CHURCH. 

In  the  second  number  of  the  Revue  the  Due  de  Brog- 
lie  attempts  to  describe  and  analyze  the  relatione  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  modem  France. 
His  paper  is  based  on  a  volume  lately  published  by  a 
well-known  Dominican  priest,  Vincent  Maumus;  and 
the  work,  which  is  felt  to  be  very  unorthodox  in  certain 
quarters,  has  nevertheless  received  the  imprimata  of 
the  famous  preacher  of  Notre  Dame ,  P^re  Monsabrd. 
Also  the  Pope  has  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  seeing  a 
EYench  priest  so  admirably  translate  his  views  as  to  the 
relations  between  the  Vatican  and  the  French  govern- 
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ment.  P^re  Maumiis  has  made  a  veiled  attack  on  the 
old  Galilean  Church,  which,  according  to  him,  upheld 
exclusively  the  divine  right  of  kings.  The  Due  de  Brog* 
lie,  who  both  by  family  and  sentiment  upholds  the  old 
rigimcy  points  out  that  Bossuet,  even  in  his  famous 
political  essay  on  Holy  Scripture,  dedicated  to  his  royal 
pupil,  affirmed  that  though  the  monarchy  was  the  best 
and  most  durable  form  of  government,  it  was  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  Christian  was  bound  to  recog- 
nize no  other. 

THE  POPE  AND  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

And  yet  the  fact  remains  that  only  within  the  last 
few  years  has  Rome  really  recognized  the  French  re- 
publican form  of  government.  Leo  XIII.  is  above  all  a 
great  diplomat.  He  seems  to  have  realized  that  in 
France  as  in  America  the  church  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  drift  with  the  time.  Under  the  empire  every 
kind  of  advance  was  made  to  Rome,  but  Napoleon  III. 
never  hesitated  to  pursue,  when  it  suited  him,  an  anti- 
Vatican  policy. 

WOES  OF  THE  FRENCH  CATHOLICS. 

The  Due  de  Broglie  sums  up  with  great  bitterness  the 
many  indignities  heafied  of  late  years  on  the  French 
Church.  He  points  out  that  the  right  of  public  meeting 
is  practically  denied  to  religious  congregations,  and 
that  while  those  in  authority  feel  themselves  at  liberty 
to  shut  up  a  private  chapel  or  close  a  famous  monastery, 
they  hesitate  long  before  interfering  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  in  Socialist  clubs.  The  only  occasions  on 
which  a  priest  or  a  monk  are  really  treated  as  free-bom 
citizens  of  France,  he  observes,  are  when  there  is  a 
question  of  levying  a  tax  or  of  compelling  them  to  go 
through  the  military  service.  He  begs  his  co-religion- 
ists, while  obeying  the  Pope  in  the  matter  of  submis- 
sion to  the  existent  form  of  government,  to  protest  ever 
and  energetically  against  those  laws  which  have  for 
their  object  the  gradual  disappearance  of  all  religious 
education,  belief,  and  charitable  institutions. 

A  COURTIER  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

M.  Bertrand  contributes  a  very  amusing  account  of 
Francis  Vidte,  courtier  and  mathematician,  who  at 
one  time  acted  as  steward  to  Mary  Stuart.  Xot  till  he 
was  middle-aged  did  he  devote  his  leisure  to  science. 
Newton  spoke  of  Vifete  as  the  creator  of  modem  algebra. 
Fourier  always  considered  him  the  precursor  and  the 
rival  of  Descartes,  and  Arago  made  many  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  learn  something  of  the  man  whom  he  con- 
sidered his  master.  But  it  is  Vi^te  the  man,  and  not 
Vi^te  the  mathematician,  who  is  likely  to  fascinate 
fature  generations,  and  it  is  strange  that  the  great 
part  he  played  in  the  history  of  his  time  has  only  now 
been  brought  to  light.  Thanks  to  him,  the  French  his- 
torian can  gather  a  vivid,  if  prejudiced,  account  of  the 
France  of  Catherine  de  Medicis.  Vi^te  seems  to  have 
been  trusted  indifferently  both  by  the  Huguenots  and 
by  the  Court  party;  Coligny,  Cond6,  and  the  Queen  of 
Navarre  all  gave  him  their  confidence  in  turn.  Although 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  married,  he  was  the  least 
domestic  of  men,  and  seems  to  have  loved,  not  wisely 
but  too  well,  many  of  the  great  ladies  with  whom 
chance  threw  him  into  constant  contact. 

Other  articles  deal  with  the  French  naval  arsenals 
and  certain  reforms  in  their  organization;  feminine 
portraiture;  and  an  account  of  when  and  why  Rubens 
painted  the  series  now  in  the  Tjouvre. 


LA  REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  contents  of  the  May  numbers  of  the  Rev^ue  de 
Paris  are  less  interesting  than  usual,  but  M. 
Stourm's  account  of  the  French  system  of  taxation 
contains  some  curious  and  instructive  facts. 

THE  FRENCH  NAVY. 

The  place  of  honor  is  given  in  the  first  of  the  May 
numbers  to  a  long  analysis  of  the  state  of  the  French 
navy.  The  writer,  who  conceals  his  identity,  has  obvi- 
ously been  much  impressed  by  the  late  Greco-Turkish 
combat.  He  opens  by  remarking  that  nowadays  war  is 
made  with  millions  rather  than  with  cannon,  and  that 
in  times  of  peace  the  military  supremacy  of  any  given 
country  depends  almost  entirely  on  its  budget.  He  de- 
plores the  modem  habit  of  perpetually  quoting  the 
numerical  size  of  a  nation^s  war  navy,  and  he  recalls 
the  statement  lately  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
d  propos  of  the  combined  French  and  Russian  navies — 
a  statement  which  he  declares  to  have  been  entirely 
erroneous  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  disabled  and  old 
vessels  were  included  in  the  list.  It  appears  that  the 
same  faulty  comparisons  have  been  also  made,  and  in 
great  detail,  in  France  and  Germany  d  propos  of  the 
British  navy.  Only  a  man  who  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  an  artilleryman,  an  engineer,  and  a  naval  officer 
can  really  judge  with  any  degree  of  approximation  as 
to  what  is  the  fighting  and  seaworthy  condition  of  a 
man-of-war.  Every  admiral  has  his  own  theories  on 
the  subject,  the  more  so  that  at  the  present  time  each 
country  is,  as  it  were,  on  the  defensive,  and  the  Jap- 
anese-Chinese war  cannot  be  said  to  have  really  served 
as  anything  but  a  very  inadequate  object-lesson.  The 
writer  speaks  with  sincere  admiration  of  the  policy  pur^ 
sued  by  Lord  George  Hamilton,  by  Lord  Spencer,  and 
by  Mr.  Goschen.  He  significantly  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  while  naval  matters  in  England  were 
being  carried  on  by  four  men,  they  were  in  France  con- 
fided during  the  same  period  to  fourteen  Ministers  of 
Marine. 

RELIGION  IN  REVOLUTIONARY  FRANCE. 

M.  Aulard  revives  a  forgotten  chapter  of  French  his- 
tory and  analyzes  the  causes  which  led  to  the  separation 
of  the  church  and  of  the  state  daring  the  eight  years 
which  elapsed  between  1794  and  1802.  One  of  the  most 
curious  phenomena  of  the  Revolution  was  the  relation 
maintained  between  the  clerical  party  and  the  people. 
At  no  moment  of  the  ** Terror"  were  all  the  churches 
closed,  and  for  one  workman  who  submitted  to  Robes- 
pierre's new  doctrine  of  the  "Supreme  Being"  ten  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  old  formulaa.  The  republican 
government  of  that  day  succeeded  neither  in  assimi- 
lating nor  in  destroying  religion;  but  sects  freely  multi- 
plied, and  David  Williams,  the  founder  of  the  "  Free- 
thinkers," had  many  followers  in  France.  Then  there 
were  the  Theophilanthropists,pure  deists,  who  professsed 
to  live  on  terms  of  good  fellowship  with  every  other 
religion.  For  a  while  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  to 
reconstitute  the  Gallican  Church,  and  those  familiar 
with  the  more  picturesque  side  of  the  story  of  the  Revolu- 
tion will  remember  how  often  the  condemned  refused 
to  accept  the  ministrations  of  a  *'  constitutional "  priest. 
This  portion  of  the  clergy  which,  having  made  its  peace 
with  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Revolution,  were  con* 
sidered  as  renegades  by  the  Papal  party,  finally  found 
their  way  back  into  the  fold  ;  but  during  the  early 
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yean  of  the  century  the  fact  that  a  priest  had  once  been 
''constitutional  ^  told  against  him  among  his  flock. 

MM.  Grosclaude  and  Berard  each  supply  a  trayel 
article,  the  one  continuing  his  account  of  the  interior  of 
Madagascar,  the  other  describing  a  tour  in  Macedonia  ; 
and  in  the  second  number  M.  Chevrillon  puts  on  record 
his  impressions  of  a  late  tour  in  Egypt. 

FRANCE  AND  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

The  indignation  and  resentment  aroused  in  France  by 
the  late  Turkish  successes  find  an  able  exponent  in  M. 
Lavisse,  who  begins  in  the  second  number  of  the  Revue 
what  promises  to  be  a  remarkable  series  of  articles  on 
French  Eastern  policy.  He  points  out  that  France  has 
always  considered  herself  in  a  special  degree  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Christian  populations  in  Turkey.  French 
schools,  both  secular  and  religious,  and  French  mission- 
aries, were  all  over  the  East  till  lately  protected  by  the 
Porte,  not  perhaps  from  any  special  affection  for  France, 
but  because  France  had  exceptionally  close  commercial 
relations  with  the  Levant.  Now,  says  the  learned 
Academician,  Germany  is  making  a  very  vigorous 
attempt  to  find  new  commercial  outlets  not  only  in 
Turkey  but  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Palestine.  There 
is  already  an  important  Bavarian  colony  at  Jaffa,  and 
the  protection  of  the  Turkish  government  is  all-im< 
portant,  for  Germany,  unlike  France,  extends  trade  by 
means  of  intelligent  emigration.  He  recalls  one  by  one 
all  the  events  of  the  last  few  months  :  the  Armenian 
massacres,  the  futile  intervention  of  the  powers,  the 
efforts  made  by  the  various  ambassadors  ;  and  the  final 
result  ot  the  many  mistakes  has  been,  concludes  M. 
Lavisse  impressively,  that  Europe  has  been  compelled 
to  see  herself  led  by  the  German  Emperor  and  in  a 
matter  where  Germany  had  the  most  to  gain  and  the 
least  to  lose. 


LA  NOUVELLE  RE\'TrE. 

MADAME  ADAM  has  taken  an  active  part  in  work- 
ing up  French  feeling  on  the  Greek  question. 
As  is  natural,  she  is  an  ardent  phil-Hellene.  Three 
articles  in  the  first  number  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  deal 
exclusively  with  the  Eastern  imbroglio,  M.  Psichari  ex- 
pressing his  views  in  the  paper  entitled  "  The  Armeni- 
ans, the  Cretans,  and  Europe,"  while  M.  Denais describes 
in  "The  Victims  of  the  Sultan"  some  of  the  lesser- 
known  personalities  of  the  Turkivsh  empire,  in  other 
words,  those  whom  the  Sultan  fears  as  being  more 
honest  and  more  capable  than  he  is  himself,  and  than 
are  his  immediate  advisers.  Those  interested  in  local 
and  dialect  literature  will  find  very  instructive  M.  Al- 
balat's  account  of  Frederick  Mistral,  the  great  Proven- 
gal  poet.  A  list  is  g^iven  of  all  his  works,  and  also  the 
dates  of  the  reviews  which  gradually  made  him  known 
to  the  French  lettered  public. 


'In  the  second  number  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  thepaiih 
ful  subject  of  Greece  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
save  of  course  in  those  pages  on  foreign  politics  con- 
tributed by  the  editress;  there  she  draws  a  striking 
parallel  between  the  fate  which  has  overtaken  Greece 
and  that  which  fell  to  France  during  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war.  In  each  case  she  considers  that  Germany  in- 
directly brought  about  the  confiict,  and  she  warns  BL 
Hanotaux  that  during  the  last  few  months  he  has  only 
been  playing  the  game  of  the  traditional  enemy  ol 
France. 

Curious  and  valuable,  both  from  the  humanitarian 
and  the  psychological  point  of  view,  is  M.  Proal^s  article 
on  the  link  between  love  and  death.  The  writer  has 
made  it  his  business  to  closely  study  the  question  as  it 
presents  itself  in  modem  France.  Disappointed  love 
causes  something  like  three  hundred  suicides  each  year, 
and  the  great  Paris  doctors  admit  that  constantly  both 
men  and  women  literally  die  of  love  notwithstand- 
ing Shakespeare^s  denial  of  the  fact.  In  France,  where 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  among  the  working 
classes,  almost  all  these  suicides  take  place,  both  in  the 
towns  and  in  the  country  districts,  among  those  em- 
ployed in  factories  and  workshops. 

As  is  well  known,  even  modem  French  law  is  obliged 
to  take  notice  of  certain  exceptional  crimes  committed 
from  a  love  motive.  These  special  cases  are  called  ca% 
pcbssionnels,  and  juries  are,  as  a  rule,  very  lenient  to 
any  victim  of  the  tender  passion.  It  is  a  truism  to  ob- 
serve that  genius  and  an  extraordinary  capacity  for 
sentiment  too  often  go  together.  Tasso  became  mad 
when  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  refused  to  share 
his  passion;  Lamartine,  De  Musset,  and  Greorge  Sand 
all  at  one  time  or  other  seriously  contemplated  suicide 
after  or  in  the  midst  of  a  love  affair.  Many  more 
Frenchmen  commit  suicide  through  love  than  do  French 
women,  and  yet^  in  1889,  out  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  suicides,  following  directly,  on  a  love  sorrow, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  men  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  women.  Each  year  the  num- 
ber increases.  • 

Love  makes  victims  of  all  ages.  In  1892  eighty-seven 
boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  killed 
themselves;  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  were  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one.  Now  and 
again  a  man  of  forty  refuses  to  survive  a  beloved  object, 
but  such  cases  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Other  articles  consist  of  some  unpublished  extracts 
from  General  Chlapowski's  Memoirs,  which  may  prove 
of  value  to  the  student  of  the  Napoleonic  era,  for  the 
officer  in  question  was  intimately  associated  with  the 
great  commander.  An  account  of  the  revolutionary 
Carnot  and  his  sojourn  at  Antwerp  in  1814  seems  un- 
called for;  an  article  concerning  the  type  of  warship 
which  should  no  longer  be  built,  and  a  short  account  of 
the  salon  of  1897,  close  the  list  of  contents. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 

RECENT    AMERICAN   AND    ENGLISH    PUBLICATIONS. 


POLITICS,  HISTORY,  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries.  Vol.  1. 
Era  of  Colonization,  149^1689.  Edited  by  Albert 
Bushneli  Hart.  Octavo,  pp.  624.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.    13. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Professor  Hart,  by  a  Judi- 
cious selection  and  editing  of  the  sources  of  American  his- 
tory, has  been  able  to  produce  a  far  more  interesting  account 
of  colonial  life  and  manners  than  any  modem  historian 
could  write.  What  the  narrative  laclcs  in  unity  and  fluency 
it  more  than  gains,  at  times,  in  piquancy  and  quaintness  of 
expression.  Moreover,  If  it  is  the  truth  of  history  that  we 
seek,  rather  than  somebody^s  interpretation  of  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  truth,  we  feel  that  here  we  are  getting  down 
very  close  to  bed  rock.  Professor  Hart  grants  us  access  to 
many  very  rare  and  important  documents,  from  which  all 
but  a  few  scholars  have  heretofore  been  excluded.  This 
«ervice  to  the  cause  of  historical  knowledge  can  hardly  be 
overrated. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Frederick  Thomas  Greenhalge, 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  By  James  Ernest  Nes- 
mith.  Octavo,  pp.  456.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 
13. 

The  late  Governor  of  Massachusetts  was  a  man  whose 
public  career  seemed  only  begun  when  his  promising  life  was 
cut  short.  It  is  well  that  the  story  of  Governor  Greenhalge^s 
Ufe  and  work  should  be  placed  on  record.  Mr.  Nesmith,  who 
lias  done  his  work  with  great  modesty,  has  accomplished  a 
better  result  than  some  more  experienced  writers  of  biogra- 
phy would  have  given  us.  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
allows  his  subject  to  speak  for  himself  wherever  possible. 
The  volume  is  largely  a  compilation  of  letters,  papers,  and 
documents  illustrating  the  public  life  of  the  gifted  young 
Massachusetts  statesman. 

American  Orations:  Studies  in  American  Political 
History.  Edited  by  Alexander  Johnston.  Re-edited 
by  James  Albert  Woodbnm.  12mo,  pp.  490.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25. 

To  the  fourth  and  last  volume  of  the  re-edited  **  Amer- 
ican Orations"  an  entirely  new  section,  on  '* Finance  and 
Civil-Service  Reform,"  has  been  added.  This  includes 
speeches  by  Senators  Morrill,  Blaine,  and  Jones  on  the  silver 
question,  and  by  George  William  Curtis  and  Carl  Schurz  on 
the  reform  of  the  civil  service.  There  is  new  material  also  in 
the  section  devoted  to  the  civil  war  and  reconstruction— 
notably  the  Senate  discussion  between  Breckenridge  and 
Baker  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  the  speeches  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens  and  Henry  J.  Raymond  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reconstruction  controversy. 

Lectures,  Addresses,  and  Elssays.  By  James  Monroe. 
I2mo,  pp.  873.  Oberlin,  Ohio  :  E.  J.  Goodrich.   $1.25. 

Tills  volume,  made  up  largely  of  personal  reminiscence, 
contains  much  information  about  the  early  movement  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  beginnings  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Ohio,  the  foreign  policy  of  Secretary  Seward,  the 
Hayes-Tilden  Electoral  Commission,  and  many  other  impor- 
tant topics  in  our  political  history.  Professor  Monroe  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature  during  Governor 
Chasers  administration.  In  the  civil  war  he  represented  our 
government  abroad.  Later,  for  ten  years  he  was  the  associ- 
ate of  Garfield,  Blaine,  and  other  eminent  Republican 
leaders  in  Congress.  He  tells  the  story  of  his  times  in  a  de- 
lightfully clear  and  simple  style.  The  paper  on  the  Electoral 
Commission  first  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Oc- 
tober, 18B8,  and  was  regarded  at  that  time  as  a  remarkably 


able  exposition  of  the  subject  from  the  Republican  jwint  of 
view. 

The  Tammany  Societies  of  Rhode  Island.  By  Marcus 
W.  Jemegan.  Paper,  octavo,  pp.  39.  (Papers  from 
the  Historical  Seminary  of  Brown  University.) 
Providence,  R.  I.    50  cents. 

The  series  of  Brown  University  historical  papers  (edited 
by  Prof.  J.  Franklin  Jameson)  has  been  notably  enriched  by 
Mr.  Jernegan's  study  of  the  Rhode  Island  Tammany  Societies 
which  flourished  in  the  early  years  of  the  century.  We  are 
prone  to  forget  that  the  New  York  Tammany,  or  Columbian 
Order,  while  the  pioneer  organization  of  Its  name,  was  by  no 
means  isolated.  In  the  JefTersonian  era  there  were  numer- 
ous Tammany  societies  up  and  down  the  country*  Those  of 
Rhode  Island  were  among  the  most  interesting,  and  played 
an  important  part  in  the  politics  of  the  time.  The  news- 
paper files  of  the  period  have  been  *'  worked  "  by  Mr.  Jeme- 
gan to  much  purpose. 

New  Goveruments  West  of  the  AUeghanies  before  1780. 
By  George  Henry  Alden.  Paper,  octavo,  'pp.  82. 
(Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.)  Madi- 
son, Wis. :  Published  by  the  University.    50  cents. 

Professor  Alden*s  monograph  is  devoted  to  a  subject  that 
has  heretofore  been  somewhat  obscure.  His  study  of  the 
various  plans  proposed  for  western  government  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary period  is  largely  based  on  the  manuscript  materials 
In  the  Draxier  collection  owned  by  the  Wisconsin  State  His- 
torical Society.  His  tracing  of  the  various  schemes  known 
as  "Hazard's,"  "  Charlotlana,"  "Vandalia,"  "Transyl- 
vania," "  Westsylvania,"  etc.,  is  extremely  interesting.  The 
agitation  of  these  schemes  doubtless  accelerated  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  problem  by  the  Continental  Congress. 

The  City  Chest  of  New  Amsterdam.  By  Edward  Dana 
Durand.  ("Half  Moon  Series**  of  Papers  on  His- 
toric New  York.)  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  80.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    10  cents. 

Mr.  Durand  has  sketched  the  story  of  the  memorable 
contest  between  the  councilors  and  Director-Gencml  Stuy- 
vesant  in  an  interesting  way.  This  early  chapter  in  Man- 
hattan's fiscal  history  is  instructive  as  weU  as  entertaining. 
It  should  be  read  by  every  New  Yorker. 

Cromwell's  Place  in  History  :  Founded  on  Six  Lectures 
Delivered  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  Samuel 
Rawson  Gardiner,  D.C.L.  12mo,  pp.  120.  New 
York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1. 

Professor  Gardiner's  studies  of  English  Puritanism  have 
been  especially  thorough,  and  perhaps  no  modem  historian 
is  better  qualified  than  he  to  fairly  estimate  the  relation 
that  was  sustained  by  the  master  spirit  of  the  Puritan  age 
to  the  various  movements  of  his  time.  This  is  what  he  at- 
tempts to  do  in  this  little  book. 

A  Woman's  Part  in  a  Revolution.  By  Mrs.  John  Hays 
Hammond.  12mo,  pp.  144.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.    $1. 

This  Is  the  daily  Journal  of  an  American  woman's  per- 
sonal experience  during  and  after  the  Johannesburg  revolt 
of  December,  1885,  and  January,  1806.  The  causes  of  the  re- 
volt and  the  political  questions  related  thereto  are  but 
lightly  touched  upon,  "  in  deference  to  the  silence  enforced 
upon  my  husband  as  one  of  the  terms  of  his  liberation  by 
the  Boer  government,'*  Mrs.  Hammond's  preface  states. 
Mrs.  Hammond  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  J.  W.  M. 
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Harris  of  Vlcksbnrg,  Miss.,  and  a  niece  of  Gen.  N.  H.  Harris. 
Allowing  for  the  point  of  view,  her  book  can  be  read  with 
profit  and  Interest. 

Woman  and  the  Republic.  By  Helen  Kendrick  John- 
son. 12mo,  pp.  827.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
11.50. 

This  volmne  contains  the  fullest  recent  presentation  of 
the  anti-suflrage  argument  that  has  come  to  our  notice.  The 
author  first  considers  the  general  question,  "  Is  Woman  Suf- 
frage Democratic?"  She  then  reviews  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  United  States,  discussing  the  claims  of  its  advo- 
cate, and  devotes  a  series  of  chapters  to  the  relations  sus- 
tained by  woman  suffragists  to  philanthropy,  legislation, 
trades,  professions,  education,  the  church,  and  finally  to  the 
problems  of  sex  and  the  home.  The  book  traverses  much  of 
the  ground  covered  by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  and  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage  In  their  well-known 
"  History  of  Woman  Suffrage." 

Dynamic  Sociology;  or,  Applied  Social  Science.  By 
Lester  F.  Ward.  In  two  vols.,  12mo,  pp.  746  097. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $4. 

The  bringing  out  of  a  second  edition  of  Professor  Ward's 
**  Dynamic  Sociology  "  recalls  to  mind  the  extraordinary 
treatment  accorded  to  the  work  by  the  Russian  government. 
In  the  nref  ace  to  the  new  edition  the  author  tells  the  story 
of  the  ixwk's  experiences,  but  the  reasons  which  actuated 
the  Council  of  Ministers  in  causing  the  Russian  translation  to 
be  interdicted  and  burned  are  still  matters  of  conjecture. 

The  Street  Railway  System  of  Philadelphia,  its  History 
and  Present  Condition.  By  Frederic  W.  Speirs. 
Octavo,  pp.  129.  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press.    $1. 

The  Street  Railway  Problem  in  Cleveland.  By  William 
Rowland  Hopkins.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  90.  ("Eco- 
nomic Studies"  of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion.) New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  75 
cents. 

These  two  monographs  are  among  t  e  most  timely  and  im- 
portant economic  contributions  of  the  past  six  monUis.  Th^ 
very  parallelisms  which  are  revealed  between  the  street-rail- 
way situations  of  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  suggest  the 
prevalence  of  like  conditions  in  other  of  our  great  cities.  In 
fact,  the  resident  of  Chicago  or  of  the  Greater  New  York  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  familiar  local  problems  in 
these  studies  of  corporate  financiering  abetted  by  the  great 
public's  calm  indiflPerence  to  its  own  rights.  The  publication 
of  such  monographs  as  these  is  a  real  service,  not  only  to 
economic  science,  but  to  the  cause  of  good  government  and  a 
healthier  municipal  life. 

The  Saloon  Question  in  Chicago.  By  John  E.  George. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  56.  ("Economic  Studies"  of  the 
American  Economic  Association.)  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    50  cents. 

Mr.  George's  monograph  deals  especially  with  the  finan- 
cial aspects  of  the  liquor  problem  in  Chicago.  The  social  bear- 
ings, however,  are  not  neglected.  Mr.  George  is  not  blind  to 
the  fact  that  the  saloons  fill  certain  human  wants,  and  he 
does  not  believe  that  the  abolition  of  saloons  would  usher  in 
the  millennium.  He  approaches  the  subject  calmly  and  in  a 
scientific  spirit. 

Economics  and  Jurisprudence.  An  Address  by  Henry 
C.  Adams,  Ph.D.,  President  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association.  Paper,  12mo, pp. 48.  ("Economic 
Studies"  of  the  American  Economic  Association.) 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    50  cents. 

Professor  Adeims'  thoughtful  address  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  American  Economic  Association,  with  the  remarks  of 


other  members  of  the  association  in  the  subsequent  dl8cu»> 
sion,  has  been  published  in  the  series  of  '^  Economic  Studies.** 
Both  the  style  and  subject-matter  of  the  address  are  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise.  It  should  be  read  by  all  who  would  be 
familiar  with  the  best  and  most  representative  type  of  eco- 
nomic thinking  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 

Corporation  Finance.  By  Thomas  L.  Greene.  12mov 
pp.  181.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25. 

This  is  a  valuable  review  of  the  principles  and  methods  of 
corporation  financiering,  prepared  by  the  auditor  of  the  Man- 
hattan Trust  Company  of  New  York  City.  It  has  special 
chapters  devoted  to  railway  bonds  and  the  examination  of 
railway  reports.  The  book  is  Intended  primarily  to  serve  as 
an  elementary  manual  for  investors.  Its  statements  as  to 
the  cost  of  American  railway  properties  do  not  agree  with 
the  expert  estimates  of  Poor  and  other  authorities  and  should 
not  be  accepted  without  verification. 

The  Revolutionary  Tendencies  of  the  Age,  their  Cause 
and  their  Ultimate  Aim.  Octavo,  pp.  171.  Neir 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam*s  Sons.    $1.25. 


TRAVEL. 

A  Ride  Through  Western  Asia.  By  Clive  Bigham. 
Octavo,  pp.  285.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $8. 

Mr.  Clive  Bigham,  who  makes  this  timely  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  Eastern  question,  had  been  attached 
for  a  while  to  the  English  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg.  He 
was  of  an  adventurous  turn,  and  at  the  time  when  two  years 
ago  the  troubles  in  Armenia  were  gravest,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  attempt  what  everybody  considered  impossible, 
namely,  a  ride  of  observation  straight  across  Asia  Minor, 
through  the  very  heart  of  Armenia.  The  volume  in  hand  is 
a  frank,  straightforward,  unbiased  account  of  his  trip  and 
its  incidental  adventures.  The  manner  of  the  book  is  so  light 
and  easy  that  the  casual  reader  might  fail  to  appreciate  its 
remarkable  importance  and  value.  Its  only  fault  is  that 
there  is  not  enough  of  it.  We  could  have  thanked  Mr.  Big- 
ham if  he  had  drawn  more  copiously  uiwn  his  notes,  and 
given  us  a  larger  supply  of  discursive  observation.  A  book 
more  remarkably  free  from  mere  opinion  and  verbiage  it 
would  be  hard  to  find.  Mr.  Bigham  extended  his  ride 
through  i)ortions  of  Persia,  through  Russia's  trans-Caspian 
acquisitions,  and  elsewhere  in  western  Asia.  He  is  thor^ 
onghly  modest  in  the  whole  affair,  and  makes  no  pretensions 
to  anything  more  remarkable  than  extraordinary  good  luck 
in  being  passed  on  from  one  provincial  governor  to  another, 
with  the  loan  of  sufficient  escort  from  place  to  place. 

Going  Abroad:  Some  Advice.  By  Robert  Luce.  16mo, 
pp.  168.    Boston:  Robert  &  Linn  Luce.    $1. 

Not  for  a  long  time  have  we  come  upon  so  complete  and 
helpful  a  manual  of  Information  for  the  inexperienced  trav- 
eler as  Mr.  Luce  has  w^ritten.  With  this  book  and  Baedeker 
no  American  need  fear  to  brave  the  terrors  of  European 
hotels,  railways,  beggars,  or  languages.  Mr.  Luce's  advice  is 
thoroughly  practical,  adapted  to  the  inquiries  of  the  average 
man  or  woman  going  abroad  for  the  first  time.  Such  prob- 
lems as  "first,  second,  or  third  class,"  "fees,"  "custom 
houses,"  "  baggage,"  "  learning  a  language,"  etc.,  are  handled 
in  a  masterly  way.  The  size  of  the  volume  is  no  indication 
of  its  value;  it  is  a  marvel  of  com];>actnes8. 

Cassell's  Complete  Pocket  Guide  to  Europe,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  Edited  by  Edmund  C.  Stedman. 
Compiled  by  Edward  King.  82mo,  pp.  529.  New 
York:  The  Cassell  Publishing  Company.    $1.50. 

A  Satchel  Guide  for  the  Vacation  Tourist  in  Europe. 
Revised  annually.  First  edition  for  1897.  16mo,  pp. 
816.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mimin  &  Co.    $1.50. 

In  the  preface  of  the  book  last  mentioned  one  may  find  a 
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brief  catalogue  of  the  Bins  of  omission  and  commission 
charged  against  its  rival.  As  to  its  own  sins  nothing  is  said. 
The  reader  might  have  cause  for  complaint,  however,  in  the 
failure  to  even  mention  the  important  European  expositions 
of  the  present  summer,  and  this  criticism  applies  to  both 
books  equally.  The  many  good  points  and  generally  useful 
features  of  these  condensed  handbooks  of  European  travel 
have  been  enlarged  upon  by  this  magazine  in  past  years. 

Grant  Allen's  Historical  Guides.  Paris.  IGmo,  pp. 
254.  London  :  Grant  Richards,  9  Henrietta  street, 
Covent  Garden.    8s.  6d. 

Grant  Allen's  Historical  Guides.  Florence.  16mO|  pp. 
260.  London  :  Grant  Richards,  9  Henrietta  street, 
Covent  Garden.    Ss.  6d. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  will  certainly  place  a  great  number  of 
American  travelers  under  obligations  to  him  if  his  series  of 
historical  guides  to  Euroi)ean  cities  goes  on  as  well  as  it  has 
begun.  Two  of  these  little  volumes  have  already  been  issued, 
one  on  Paris  and  one  on  Florence.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has 
been  for  thirty-five  years  an  Inquisitive  explorer  of  con- 
tinental cities,  and  has  for  a  long  time  been  Tna-Ung  notes 
and  observations  which  he  finds  ready  at  hand  in  preparing 
his  guide  books.  These  volumes  will  not  take  the  place  of 
Baedecker,  Murray,  or  the  other  useful  compendiums  which 
give  practical  instruction  about  routes,  hotels,  and  other 
needful  matters.  Mr.  Allen's  books  are  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  regulation  guide  books,  and  have  to  do  with  his- 
tory, architecture,  and  art.  Mr.  Allen  infuses  an  immense 
mass  of  data  with  the  imagination  which  helps  us  to  under- 
stand the  particular  historical  evolution  which  has  created 
each  of  the  cities  with  which  he  deals.  The  "Cities  of  Bel- 
gium "  will  be  .the  next  volume  in  the  series,  and  then  will 
come  Venice,  Munich,  Dresden,  and  other  French,  German, 
and  Italian  towns. 

Hired  Furnished;  -Being  Certain  Economical  House- 
keeping- Adventures  in  England.  By  Margaret 
B.  Wright.  Idmo,  pp.  455.  Boston:  Roberts  Bros. 
$1.25. 

**"  Hired  Furnished  "  suggests  ways  of  living  abroad  that 
have  not  been  extensively  tried  as  yet  by  Americans,  many 
of  whom  probably  regard  a  temporary  escai>e  from  the  ills 
of  housekeeping  as  not  the  least  among  the  attractions  of  a 
European  trip.  To  such  Mrs.  Wright's  book  will  not  appeal, 
but  all  who  seek  simple  home  comforts,  combined  with  social 
freedom,  even  in  foreign  lands,  wlU  value  this  little  record 
of  outof-the-way  experiences.  Mrs.  Wright's  practical  hints 
will  be  ei^^rly  welcomed,  we  are  sure,  by  the  class  to  which 
they  are  addressed— American  travelers  of  limited  means. 


NATURE    STUDY. 

Bird-Life:  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Our  Common 
Birds.  By  Frank  M.  Chapman.  12mo,  pp.  281. 
New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.75. 

There  is  no  lack  of  good  "  bird  books  "  this  season.  We 
have  already  mentioned  two  or  three  such,  and  this  month  a 
new  one  comes  to  hand.  Mr.  Chapman  is  an  experienced 
emithologistf  the  author  of  a  *"  Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern 
North  America,"  and  his  little  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  bird- 
life  should  be  mastered  by  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  land 
who  lives  within  the  range  of  our  feathered  songsters*  voices. 
Though  not  compiled  in  ordinary  **  manual "  style,  **"  Bird- 
Life  ^  is  replete  with  the  information  that  is  most  eagerly 
sought  by  lovers  of  birds.  The  field  key  to  land  birds  and 
the  other  chapters  intended  to  present  the  ^*  portraits,  names, 
and  addresses"  of  familiar  birds  of  eastern  North  America 
are  detailed,  systematic,  and  scientific  in  statement  and  ar- 
rangement.   The  seventy-five  full-i>age  plates  and  the  vari- 


ous text  drawings  by  Ernest  Seton  Thompson  greatly  en- 
hance the  hookas  value. 

Nature  in  a  City  Yard:  Some  Rambling  Dissertations 
Therejipon.  By  Charles  M.  Skinner.  Ifimo,  pp. 
170.    New  York:    The  Century  Company.    $1. 

There  Is  not  much  room  for  nature— or  for  art,  either— 
in  a  back  yard  eighteen  by  fifty  feet,  but  Mr.  Skinner  is  a 
town-wearied  journalist  of  the  Greater  New  York,  and  for 
him  even  so  small  a  strip  of  old  earth  has  its  solace  and  its 
lessons.  Mr.  Skinner  explains  that  he  lives  In  town  not  be- 
cause he  wants  to,  but  because  he  must.  He  is  determined, 
however,  to  make  the  best  of  a  hard  lot,  <.e.,  a  city  lot ;  hence 
the  experiences  which  occasioned  the  writing  of  this  book. 
Mr.  Skinner's  contributions  to  the  world's  stock  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  department  of  natural  history  may  not  be  vast, 
but  what  he  does  not  know  about  nature's  special  manifesta- 
tions in  city  back  yards  is  hardly  worth  mentioning,  we 
should  say,  and  the  fiora  and  fauna  of  Brooklyn  are  more 
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dwellers  in  our  cities  who  have  never  availed  themselves  of 
their  back-yard  privileges  should  read  Mr.  Skinner's  book 
and  follow  his  example. 
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The  Osaka  Commercial  Museum,  Japan. 

Canadian  Magazine.— Toronto.    June. 

English  Principles  of  Canadian  Gk>vemment.    J.  G.  Bouri- 

not. 
Scientific  Colonization. 
The  Childhood  of  the  Queen.    Fritz  Hope. 
My  Contemporaries  in  riction.    David  Christie  Murray. 
The  Queen's  Horses  and  Carriages.    Mary  S.  Warren. 
The  Queen's  Reign :  A  Symposium. 
Canada's  Progress  in  the  Victorian  Era.    J.  A.  Cooper. 

Cassell'a  Family  Magazine.— London.    June. 

Sixty  Years  Ago  and  Now.    Alfred  T.  Story. 

Some  Club  Ghosts.    Wemyss  Reid. 

The  Fire  Brigade  at  Southwark :  Through  the  Flames. 

A  Day  in  a  Central  African  Village.    Herbert  Ward. 

The  Handel  Festival  in  England.    Frederick  Dolman. 

Caasier's  Magazine.— New  York.    June. 

American  Inclined  Plane  Railways.    Samuel  Diescher. 
The  Purification  of  Lubricating  Oil.    G.  W.  Bissell. 
Evolution  of  the  British  Coasting  Steamer.    J.  S.  P.  Thearle. 
Electric  Power  at  Rheinfelden,  Germanv-.    E.  Rathenau. 
Steam  and  Hydraulic  Steering  Gears.    Edwin  H.  Wliitney. 
Foresight  in  Electrical  Engineering.    J.  E.  Wood  bridge. 
Electric  Power  at  High  Altitudes.    Aaron  B.  Blalney. 

Catholic  World.— New  York.    June. 

Catholic  Education  in  India. 

St.   Colum-ClUe  and  His  Fourteenth   Centenary.     M.  A. 

O' Byrne. 
Personal  Reminiscences  of  Isaac  Butt.    W.  O'Brien. 
Native  Indian  Vocations. 


Dante's  Theorv  of  Papal  Politics.    George  McDermot. 
Mother  Francis  Raphael.    L.  W.  Reillv. 
Cardinal  Perraud  and  the  Lacordalre  Group. 


Chambers's  Journal.— Edinburgh.    June. 

A  Century  and  a  Half  of  British  Power  in  India.    George 
Smith. 


A  Living  Link  with  Sir  Walter  Soott,  James  Hogg  and  Pro- 
fessor Wilson. 
Common  Carnivorous  Plants. 
The  Royal  Standard  of  England.    John  Lelghton. 
Farming  Curiosities.    R.  Hedger  Wallace. 

Charities  Review.- New  York.    May.' 

Social  Evils  and  Their  Cure.    F.  H.  Wines. 

Count  Rumford  and  His  Work  Among  the  Poor  in  Bavaria. 

Child  Labor.    Florence  Kelley. 

Fresh  Air  Charity.    W.  S.  Uiford. 

The  Invalid  Aid  Society.    C.  F.  Nichols. 

The  TuBkegee  Negro  Conference.    R.  C.  Bedford. 

Contemporary  Review.— London.    June. 

Victoria,  Princess  and  Queen.    Emily  Crawford. 

The  Germans  and  Their  Kaiser. 

Our  Financial  Relations  with  Ireland.    Thomas  Lough. 

Cannibalism :  Eaten  with  Honor.    W.  M.  Flinders  Pctric. 

Oxford  and  Jowett.    A.  M.  Fairbairn. 

Twenty-four  Millions  on  the  Navy.    A.  B.  Forwood. 

Outdoor  Life  in  Holland.    C.  J.  Cornish. 

Darwinism  and  Design.    F.  C.  S.  Schiller. 

The  King  of  Slam.    B.  A.  Smith. 

Cyprus,  Actual  and  Possible.    Patrick  Geddes. 

Cornhill  Magazine.— London.    June. 

The  Battle  of  Sluis :  June  ii,  1840.    W.  Laird  Clowes. 
Some  Memories  of  the  Queen's  Childhood  and  Marriage. 

Jane  Ellice. 
Siam  and  the  Kinjg's  Visit.    Percy  Cross  Standing. 
Paris  in  June,  1871.    A.  J.  Butler. 
St.  Paul's.    Arthur  Patchett  Martin. 
The  Duels  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Russia.    James  P.  Grund. 
Athletics :  the  Modern  Pentathium.    Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 
The  Battle  of  Splnges,  1797.    William  WesUU. 
Freemasonry  and  the  Roman  Church.    Fred.  J.  W.  Crowe. 

Cosmopolis.— London.    June. 

An  Outpost  of  Progress.    Joseph  Conrad. 

The  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.    Richard  Temple. 

Current  French  Literature.    Edmund  Goese. 

Guiseppe  Mazzlnl.    Felix  Moscheles. 

The  Salons.    D.  S.  MacCoU. 

English  and  American  Sports.    Theodore  A.  Cook. 

Travels.    (In  French.)    Paul  Bourget. 

Death's  Lesson  (The  Fire  at  the  Charity  Bazaar).     Jean 

Aicard. 
In  Greece.    Jean  Mor6as. 
Waflrnerism.    A.  de  Bertha. 
A  Visit  to  the  English  Salons.    Gabriel  Mourey. 
Anarchism  In  Art.    Concluded.    Eugene  MOntz. 
The  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria.    Francis  de  Pressens^.    (In 

German.) 
The  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria's  Reign.    Theodore  Barth. 
Helnrlch  von  Stephan.    P.  D.  SHscher. 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  I.    Max  Lenz. 
What  the  Chinese  Believe.    M.  von  Brandt. 

Demoreat's  Family  Magazine.— New  York.    June. 

The  Colonial  Dames  of  America.    Carolyn  Halsted. 
Greece  and  the  Cretans.    E.  A.  Fletcher. 
Athletic  Games  for  Women  and  Girls. 

The  Dial.— Chicago.    May  16. 

M.  Brunetibre's  Pedagogical  Prescription. 
In  Defense  of  the  Magazines.    W.  C.  Lawton. 

Junel. 
Dante  In  America. 
The  Preservation  of  Historical  Material.    F.  J.  Turner. 

Education.— Boston.    June. 

Should  Colleges  Lower  Their  Standards  ?    W.  T.  Harris. 
Earnestness  as  an  Element  of  Success.    Ray  G.  Huling. 
Alpine  Silence.    Franklin  B.  Sawvel. 

Side  Llffhts  on  Greek  and  Latin  Inflection.    B.  F.  Harding. 
Massachusetts  Normal  Schools.    Albert  G.  Boyden. 
Shakespeare's  "  Life  Beyond  Life."    L.  W.  Spring. 

Educational  Review.— New  York.  June.  ' 

The  New  Gifts  of  the  Kindergarten.    Minnie  M.  Glidden. 
Honorary  Degrees  In  the  United  States.    H.  T.  Lukens. 
Professional  Training  of  Teachers  for  the  Higher  German 

Schools.    J.  E.  Russell. 
Reform  of  College  Admission  Requirements.    A.  F.  Night- 

Insrale 
The  Rural  School  Problem.    D.  L.  Klehle. 
The  Educational  Work  of  Francis  A.  Walker.    H.  W.  Tyler. 
The  Study  of  Educational  Method.    J.  A.  Retnhart. 

The  Engineering  Magazine.— New  York.    June. 

The  Importance  of  the  Universil  Exposition  of  1900. 
Physical  Aspect  In  Railroad  Accounting.    T.  F.  Woodlock. 
Electricity  In  the  Modern  Machine  Shop.    Louis  Bell. 
Characteristic  American  Metal  Mines.    J.  W.  Jones. 


CONTENTS  OF  REyiElVS  AND  MAGAZINES. 
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Electric  Traction  Under  Steam  Railway  Ck>ndltionB.— II. 
From  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Sea.    Allan  R.  Davis. 
The  Question  of  Garbage  Disposal.    Rndolph  Herins. 
Epoch-Making  Events  in  Electricity.— IlL    G.  H.  Stock- 

bridge. 
Engineering  Problems  of  Tall  Bnildings.    C.  O.  Brown. 
Cure  for  Corrosion  and  Scale  from  l^iler  Waters.— IV.    A. 

Gary. 

English  Illastrated  Magasine.— London.   June. 

Pictures  from  the  Life  of  Lord  Nelson.    Clark  Rnssell. 
Ben  Nevis  Observatory.    W.  T.  Kilgour. 
Wilfrid  Laurier ;  Canada^s  Premier.   Heckles  Willson. 
Within  Sebastopol  During  the  Siege.    William  Simpson. 
Robert  Bums  and  Scottisn  Song.    Andrew  Lang. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.   June. 

A  Plot  Against  British  Interests  in  the  Levant. 

Literature  in  the  Victorian  Era.    H.  D.  Traill. 

Postal  and  Telegraphic  Progress  Under  Victoria.    J.  H. 

Heaton. 
Agriculture  During  the  Queen*s  Reign.    W.  E.  Bear. 
The  Colonial  Empire  of  1837.    £.  Salmon. 
The  Modem  French  Drama.   A.  Filon. 
Corsicaii  Bandits.    Hamilton  A1d6. 
The  New  Era  in  Hyderabad.    Joseph  Rock. 
Naval  and  Colonial  Policyof  (Germany.    H.  W.  Wilson. 
Imperial  Free  Trade.    G.  Baden-Powell. 
The  Thessalian  War  of  1807.    Charles  Williams. 

The  Forum.— New  York. 

The  Trans-Missouri  Decision.   G^eorge  R.  Blanchard. 

A  New  Form  of  Government.   J.  B.^lshop. 

The  Futility  of  the  Spelling  Grind.— II.    JT  M.  Rice. 

A  Propagator  of  Pauperism:  the  Dispensary.  Geo.  F.  Shrady. 

American  Excavations  in  Greece :  Plataia  and  Eretria. 

The  Case  of  Captain  Dreyfus. 

When  Did  Cabot  Discover  North  America  ?  Henry  Harrisse. 

The  Grievance  of  the  West.    J.  H.  Hyslop. 

Contemimrary  American  Essayists.    Benjamin  W.  Wells. 

PanlBouiget.   Yetta  Blaze  de  Bury. 

Good  Words.— London.   June. 

St.  Francis  of  Asslsi.   Canon  Knox  Little. 

The  Queen.    With  Portrait. 

Sixty  Years*  Progress  in  Engineering.    G.  R.  Fleming. 

Crete  and  the  Cretans.    Edward  Vizetelly. 

St.  PauPs  Cathedral.    Canon  Newbolt. 

The  Crowning  of  Richard  II.  and  William  IV. 

The  Green  Bag.— Boston.    June. 

Chief  Justice  Charles  Doe.    Samuel  C.  Eastman. 
A  Modernized  Myth  in  Court.    William  Barber. 
Lawyers  and  Law  Practice  in  England  and  the  U.  S.— II. 
Some  Kentucky  Lawyers  of  the  Fast  and  Present.    Sallie  E. 
M.  Hardy. 

Qunton*8  Magasitte.-^New  York.  June. 

Pulpit  Economics. 

Senator  Elklns  and  American  Wages. 

Text  of  Magna  Charta. 

Arraignment  of  Organized  Charities. 

A  French  View  of  American  Industry. 

Improved  Housing  for  the  Poor.    Ella  H.  Cooper. 

Recent  State  Legislation. 

The  Home  Magaxine.— Binghamton,  N.  Y.    June. 

Why  Hawaii  Wants  Protection. 

Hunting  with  a  Camera. 

The  Story  of  the  Curfew  Bell.    Rose  H.  Thorpe. 

The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.    John  Southworth. 

The  South  and  its  Opportunities.    John  L.  McLaurin. 

College  Life  of  James  G.  Blaine.    James  M.  Clark. 

Homiletic  Review.— New  York.    June. 

How  to  Present  the  Life  of  Christ  from  the  Pulpit.    F.  W. 

Farrar. 
Goldwin  Smith  on  Agnosticism.    Jesse  B.  Thomas. 
William  Cowper*s  Life  and  Work.    T.  W .  Hunt. 
The  Story  of  the  Creation.    J.  F.  McCurdv. 
Wanted:  A  Newspaper.   David  J.  Burrell. 

Intelligence.— New  York.    June. 

Man  and  Nature.   C.S.Wake. 

Modem  Astrology.   Alan  Leo. 

Philosophy  of  the  Divine  Man.— L.    Hudor  Genone. 

Mazdaism  and  "^Being.^'-XXII.    C.  H.  A.  BJerregaard. 

Bhagavad  Oita :  Songs  of  the  Master.  - 1.    C.  Johnston. 

Saoteric  Puritanism.   Henrietta  C.  Wright. 


The  International.— Chicago.    June. 

Monte  Carlo.    Michel  Delines. 

French  Posters.    Vittorio  Pica. 

A  Russian  Bishop  in  Siberia.    N.  S.  LyerskofP. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies.— Phila- 
delphia.   April. 

Use  of  Electric  Motors  in  Machine  Shops.    C.  H.  Benjamin. 
The  100-foot  Standard  of  Length  of  Boston  Water  Works. 
European  Boiler  Practice.    R.  S.  Hale. 

Surveys  of  Metropolitan  Park  Reservations  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
Topographical  Surveys  of  Vanderbilt  Estate.    J.  L.  Howard. 
European  Roads.    W.  R.  Hoag. 
Drainage  of  Country  Roads.    £.  A.  Whitman. 
A  National  Boiler  Inspection  Law.    £.  D.  Meier. 

Leisure  Hour.— London.    June. 

The  Queen  and  Her  Ministers.    Sir  Reginald  F.  D.  Palgrave. 

Basque  Proverbs.    G.  E.  Broade. 

The  Suppression  of  the  Religious  Houses  in  London.    Walter 

Besant. 
Johannes  Brahms.    With  Portrait. 

Longman's  Magasine.— London.    June. 

The  Love  Letters  of  Lady  Enroll,  a  Lady  of  Quality. 

A  Dream  of  Elk.    Fred.  Whishaw. 

An  Attack  on  a  Telegraph  Station  in  Persia.  Basil  Williams. 

Looker-On.— New  York.    June. 

Sir  Arthur  Seymour  Sullivan.    Frank  S.  Hastings. 
The  Angel  in  Art.    John  D.  Champlin. 
Haydn  and  "  The  Creation.'*    W.  J.  Henderson. 

Lucifer.— London.    May  15.         • 

Reincarnation.    Continued.    Mrs.  Besant. 
The  Ignorance  of  Learned  Men.    A.  P.  Sinnett. 
The  wish  to  Believe.    Concluded.    Dr.  A.  A.  Wells.- 
Among  the  Gnostics  of  the  First  Two  Centuries.    Continued. 

G.  K.  S.Mead. 
The  Phaedo  of  Plato.    Continued.    W.  C.  Ward. 
Plants,  Insects  and  Birds. 

Ludgate.— London.    June. 

Titled  Criminals. 

Her  Majesty's  Navy,  1887-18OT.    A.  S.  Hurd. 
The  Queen  in  the  Cfity.    F.  Banfield. 
Women  in  the  Queen^s  Reign. 

Macmillan's  Magazine.— London.    June. 

Nelson  and  His  Biographers.    David  Hannay. 

Americans  at  Play. 

In  and  About  the  West  Indies.    John  R.  Dasent. 

On  the  Abuse  of  Dialect. 

Landscape  in  Poetr>'.    Prof.  Tyrrell. 

The  Menorah  Monthly.— New  York.    June. 

The  Herzl-Nordau  Movement.    M.  Elllnger. 
The  Jews  of  Modem  Times.    D.  W.  Marks. 
The  Snake  in  the  Bible. 

The  Midland  Monthly.— Des  Moines,  Iowa.    June. 

June  Days  at  Cape  May.    George  M.  Hyde. 

Birds  of  the  Midland  Region.    David  L.  Savage. 

Grant's  Life  in  the  West.— XIX.    Col.  J.  W.  Emerson. 

Across  Country  in  a  Van.— V.    Mary  A.  Scott. 

Quantrell,  the  Guerrilla  Chief.    J.  J.  Lutz. 

What  the  Good  Roads  Movement  Means  to  the  Middle  West. 

Woman  and  Domestic  Architecture.    F.  W.  Fitzpatrlck. 

Missionary  Herald.— Boston.    June. 

Mission  Work  in  Japan. 

Education  in  Japan.    A.  W.  Stanford. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World.— New  York.    June. 

Independent  Missions.    A.  T.  Plerson. 

Tlie  Transformation  of  Uganda.— I.    T.  A.  Gumey. 

The  Open  Sore  of  the  World  and  Its  Healing.    Hell  Chata^ 

tain. 
Persian  Mohammedans  and  Mohammedanism.    Robert  E. 

Speer. 
The  Awakening  of  the  American  Negro.  Delevan  L.  Plerson. 
The  Power  of  God  in  Africa. 

Month.- London.   June. 

'Tis  Sixty  Years  Since.    The  Editor. 

Our  English  Catholic  Bible.    Sydney  F.  Smith. 

Of  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women.    H.  Walton. 

Two  Centuries  of  Converts.    Continued.    Herbert  Thurston. 

A  Wedding  and  a  Burial  in  India.    S.  H.  Dunn. 

Humor  of  the  Primary  SchooL    R.  Smyihe. 
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Music— Chicago.    June. 

Jean-Philippe  Rameau.    N.  Boyerson. 

The  First  Grand  Opera.    A.  C.  G.  Weld. 

The  Musical  Consciousness.— II.    H.  M.  Davies. 

The  Young  Russian  School.    A.  Pongin. 

How  to  Teach  the  Springing  Bow.    H.  £.  Knapp. 

National  Magazine.— Boston.    June. 

Antitoxin:  A  Modern  Triumph.    H.  B.  Boulden. 
Christ  and  His  Time.    Dallas  L.  Sharp. 
Shipping  Pacific  Coast  Halihut  East.    Edward  H.  Miller. 
A  Century  of  Harvard  College.    Edward  Everett  Hale. 
The  True  Story  of  Mary  and  Her  Little  Lamh.    £.  A.  War- 
ren. 
Some  Railroad  Engineering  in  California.    Mabel  C.  Craft. 
Is  the  French  Republic  a  Failure?    Lew  Vanderpoole. 

National  Review.— London.    June. 

War  Through  Peace  Spectacles.  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  George  Clarke. 

The  Downfall  of  Greece.    H.  W.  Wilson. 

A  Retrospect  of  the  Reisn.    T.  E.  Kebbel. 

Newman  and  Renan.    William  Barry. 

Ireland  and  Bimetallism.    E.  F.  V.  Knox. 

London  as  a  Jubilee  City.    H.  Heathcote  Statham. 

New  Review.— London.   June. 

A  Secret  of  the  Reign.    P.  Anderson  Grahazn. 

Paul  Verlaine.    C.  F.  Keary. 

Xiaii«K2-Fatre  in  Ireland.    Bernard  Holland. 

The  Foreigner  in  the  Farmyard.    Ernest  E.  Williams. 

Robert  Bums  and  the  Cult  of  Mary  Campbell. 

Britain^s  Priority  on  the  Middle  Niger.    Sir  George  Gtoldie. 

The  New  World.— Boston.    (Quarterly.)    June. 

Possibilities  of  Mysticism  in  Modem  Thought.    W.  W.  Fenn. 

A  Fragment  on  the  Ephesian  Gospel.    Edwin  A.  Abbott. 

Jesus  the  Ideal  Man.   James  M.  Whiton. 

The  Problem  of  Job.    Josiah  Royce. 

Thought  as  a  Remedial  Agent.    Edwin  F.  Havward. 

The  Philosopher  of  Harmony  and  Fire.    Charles  F.  Parker. 

The  Theism  of  China.    F.  H.  James. 

Adaptation  in  Missionary  Method.    W.  J.  Mutch. 

Paul  of  the  Acts  and  Paul  of  the  Epistles.    Orello  Cone. 

Nineteenth  Century.— London.   June. 

British  Monarchy  and  Modem  Democracy.    W.  S.  Lilley. 

India  Under  Queen  Victoria.    Alfred  Lvall. 

The  Forthcoming  Naval  Review.    H.  W.  Wilson. 

Lord  Nelson.    Lieut.-Col.  George  Sydenham  Clarke. 

The  New  Astronomy;  a  Personal  Retrospect.  William  Hug- 
gins. 

Roses  of  Jericho;  a  Day  in  Provincial  France.  Rowland  £. 
Prothero. 

The  Limits  of  French  Armament.    Lieut.-Col.  Adye. 

The  Significance  of  the  Siamese  Visit.    Perc>"  Cross  Standing. 

Woman*s  Place  in  the  World  of  Letters.    Mrs.  J.  R.  Green. 

The  Island  of  Socotra.    J.  Theodore  Bent. 

Do  Foreign  Annexations  Injure  British  Trade?  Henry  Birch- 
enougn. 

The  New  Irish  Policy.   Lord  Monteagle. 

North  American  Review.— New  York.   June. 

How  the  House  Does  Business.    Thomas  B.  Reed. 

England's  Food  Supply  in  Time  of  War.    H.  Seton-Karr. 

Popular  Errors  in  Lfvmg.    C.  W.  Purdy. 

Literary  Treasure-Trove  on  the  Nile.    Rodolfo  Lanciani. 

Progress  of  the  United  SUtes.-II.    M.  G.  Mulhall. 

The  Military  Value  of  the  Ship-Yard.    Lewis  Nixon. 

Our  Trade  Relations  with  Canada.    John  W.  RusselL 

The  Trust  and  the  Workingman.    Lloyd  Bryce. 

The  Record  Reign.    Marquis  of  Lome. 

The  Queen's  Parliaments.— I.    H,  W.  Lucy. 

The  Disintegration  of  Political  Party.    Goldwin  Smith. 

The  Senate  and  the  Tariff  Bill.    Henry  L.  West. 

Another  Word  on  Prison  Labor.    George  Blair. 

The  Open  Court.— Chicago.    June. 

The  Life  of  Pythagoras.    Morltz  Cantor. 

The  Department  of  Police  as  a  Means  of  Distributing  Chai^ 
ity.    A.  F.  Campbell.  »«        _  *        «  , 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Jews  Since  Their  Return  from  Baby- 
lon.   Bemhard  Blck.  ^     ,  ^ 

Immorality  of  the  Anti-Vivisection  Movement.    Paul  Carus. 

Outing.— New  York.    June. 

Wheeling  in  the  Mikado's  Land.    T.  P.  Terry. 

Bass  and  Bass  Fishinjg.    E.  W.  Sandys. 

Champion  Canoes  of  To-day.    R.  B.  Burchard. 

The  Intercollegiate  Cycle  Championships.    Dixie  Hlnes. 


Inter-University  Rowing  In  1807.    Chase  Mellen. 

Across  the  AUeghanies  AwheeL   J.  B.  Carrington. 

The  Advent  and  Status  of  Golf. 

Driving  Four-in-Hand.    A.  H.  Godfrey. 

Sea-Fishing  off  San  Clemente. 

The  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  Maine.    Capt  C.  B.  Hall. 

The  Outlook.— New  York.    June. 

Country  Roads  and  Inland  Waters. 

The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life.    Justin  McCarthy. 

How  to  Study  an  English  Cathedral.— I.    Helen  M.  North. 

Overland  Monthly.— San  Francisco.    June. 

The  Sketch  Club.    N.  L.  Murtha.  • 

Driving  and  Fishing  in  Yellowstone  Park.    Frank  B.  Klne. 

Forrest,  McCullougn, and— Myself.    Alice Kingsbur>-Cooiej . 

The  International  League  of  Press  Clubs. 

Altruria  in  Califomia.    Morrison  I.  Swift. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine.- London.    June. 

Lyme,  Cheshire.    Lady  Newton. 

Kaffir  Music.    Nora  and  Wm.  C.  Scully. 

Golf.    T.W.  Legh. 

Napoleon's  Invasion  of  Russia;  the  Story  of  18US.   Continued. 

Hyde  Park  in  Days  Gone  By.    A.  W.  Jarvis. 

Photo-American,— New  York.    June. 

Waste  Saving  on  a  Small  Scale.    Harvey  Webber. 
Portraiture.    Walter  Sprange. 
Developliig  the  Kodak  Film.    G.  E.  Davis. 
Stepping-stones  to  Photography.— V.  EdwardW.Newcombe. 
Subterranean  Photography.    G.  £.  Davis. 

Photo  Beacon.— Chicago.    May. 

Flash-Llght  Portraiture.    F.  Dundas  Todd. 

An  Outing  in  the  Lake  McDonald  Region,  Rocky  Mountains. 

Chassagne's  Color  Process  Described. 

The  Photographic  Times.- New  York.    June. 

Success  in  Making  Flash-Llght  Photographs.    Leo  D.  Well. 
The  Picture  Ribbons  Used  in  Chronopnotographv.    C.  F. 

Jenkins. 
A  Brief  Account  of  the  Lick  Observatory.    E.  S.  Holdon. 
Naturalistic  Photography.    P.  H.  Emerson. 
The  New  Photography.    John  Carbutt. 
Printing  Process  for  Micro-Photographs.    W.  H.  Walmsley. 
How  to  Avoid  Failures  in  Manipulating  Dry  Plates.    F.  M. 

Whipple. 
Photography  not  Limited  to  Imitation.    A.  Horsley. 
Cloud  and  Wave  Studies. 

Review  of  Reviews.— New  York.    June. 

Sugar— The  American  Question  of  the  Day.  Herbert  Myrick. 

An  Agricultural  Editor. 

The  Queen's  Empire— A  Retrospect  of  Sixty  Years.    W.  T. 

Stead. 
M.  Bruneti^re's  Visit  to  America. 

Defective  Ev'esight  in  American  Children.    Frank  Allport. 
Teachers'  Pensions— The  Story  of  a  Women's  Campaign. 

Elizabeth  A.  Allen. 

The  Rosary  Magazine.— New  York.    June. 

Spain,  Cuba  and  the  United  States.    Hermann  Schoenfeld. 

St.  Colomba.    Richartl  M.  Johnston. 

Columba,  or  Coluni-Kille.    Charles  McCready. 

The  Rosary  and  the  Holy  Eucharist.    J.  M.  L.  Monsabre. 

John  Cabot. 

The  Turk  in  Europe.   William  G.  Dix. 

The  Sanitarian.— New  lork.    June. 

Quarantine  and  Port  Sanitation.    A.  N.  Bell. 
Aggressive  Sanitation— Gleaning  the  Schools. 
Ventilation  of  School-Houses  and  Public  Buildings. 
School-House  Sanitation  in  Vermont. 
Food  Adulteration  and  Pure  Food  Law  in  Pennsylvania. 
Wati'r  Supplies  of  Cities  in  Relation  to  Typhoid  Fever.    J. 
W.HiU. 

Scots  Magaxine.— Perth.    Jime. 

In  and  Around  Lucerne.  W.  Mason-Inglls. 
The  Philosophy  of  Clothes.  James  Martin. 
The  Ancient  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Ayr.  Kirkwood 

Hewart. 
Robert  Fergusaon,  Scottish  Poet.   A.  S.  Nelson. 

The  Stenographer.— Philadelphia.    June. 

Stenographers'  Day  at  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition. 
Law  Reporting.    H.  W.  Thome. 
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Strmnd  BIa|rasine.— London.    May  15. 

Explosions.    Framley  Steelcroft. 

The  Weicrht  of  the  Earth.    J.  Holt  Schooling. 

Klephanta  at  Work.    L.  S.  Lewis. 

Students*  Journal.— New  York.    Jnne. 

Homer  B.  Spraflrae. 

Facsimile  of  William  A.  Woodworth*s  Reporting  Kotes. 

Facsimile  of  Harvey  Edson  Rogers*  Reporting  l^tes. 

Sunday  at  Home. — ^London.    June. 

The  Victorian  Years. 

Some  HecoUections  of  the  Sixty  Years. 

The  Threshold  of  the  Twentieth  Century.    J.  Telford. 

Jerusalem  To-day.    Henry  A.  Harper. 

The  Lord  Leycester  Hospital  in  Warwick.    Emma  Brewer. 

Sunday  Magazine.— London.     June. 

Sixty  Years  a  Queen.    Dean  H.  Spence. 

Augustin^s  First  Ontlook  in  England.    Dean  Freemantle. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles.    Lady  Battersea. 

Paul  at  Athens.    James  Wells. 

Technological  Quarterly.— Boston.    March. 

The  Summer  School  of  Architecture.    Eleazer  B.  Homer. 

The  Viscosity  of  Mercury  Vapor.    A.  A.  Noyes. 

Sdentiflc  Work  of  the  Boston  Party  on  the  Sixth  Peary  Ex- 

pedition. 
Analytical  Investigation  of  the  Hydrolysis  of  Starch  by 

Acids. 
Determination  of  Reducing  Sugars    in  Terms  of   Cupric 

Acid. 
M]cnM>rganisms  and  Sterilizing  Processes  in  Canning 

Temple   Bar.— London.    June. 
Girlhood  of  Counts  Frangoise  Krasinska,  a  Polish  Princess. 


Story  of  the  New  South  Wales  Contingent,  1886.    Gertrude 

Mackenzie. 
Our  Men  of  Letters  and  Our  Empire.    William  Oreswell. 
A  Plea  for  the  Study  of  Sonnets.    Emily  G.  Kemp. 

United  Service  Magazine.- London.    June. 

Lieut.  GrlfOn  on  the  Volunteer  Force.    Capt.  J.  Barrett-Len- 

nard. 
The  Apotheosis  of  Hypocrisy.    Colonel  Turner. 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  on  Cavalry. 
Bad  Ammunition  at  Bisley. 

The  Infantry  Attack,  1803-1807.    MaJ.  R.  L.  A.  Pennington. 
The  Italian  volunteer  in  Greece.    Lily  Wolffsohn. 
With  a  Maxim  in  the  Niger-Soudan.    Capt.  W.D.Bird. 

Westminster  Review.— London.   June. 

History  as  Told  in  the  Cave  Deposits  of  the  Ardennes. 
The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
The  Sunday  Bill  and  the  Opening  of  Art  Exhibitions  on  Sun- 
days. 
The  Vaccination  Question. 
India  and  Her  Friends. 

Our  Food  Sunply  In  Time  of  War.    T.  A.  Le  Mesurier. 
Hamlet.    B.N.  Oakeshott. 
Pacific  Blockade.    N.  W.  Sibley. 
The  Political  Pessimist.    T.  W.  Roper. 
Labor  and  Politics.    Harold  Thomas. 

Wilson *s  Photographic  Magazine.— New  York.    June. 

Photographic  Industrial  Co-operation.    M.  H.  Bridle. 
Papers  for  Professional  Photographers.    John  A.  Tcnnant. 
Truth  About  **  Devils"  or  Pits  in  Photogravure  Plates. 
Securing  Correct  Color- Values  in  Landscape  Photography. 
Sunsets.    L.  V.  Kupper. 

Pictures  by  Photography.    C.  Ashleigh  Snow. 
Intensification  by  Means  of  Ferrous  Oxalate. 
Development  of  Klneton-aph  Films. 
Optical  Lanterns.    Jex  Bardwell. 


THE  GERMAN   MAGAZINES. 


Dah  ei  m . —Leipzig. 

May  1. 
The  Nansea  Expedition. 
Johannes  Braluns.    With  Portrait.    F.  Pfohl. 

May  8. 

Henry  Drummond.    With  Portrait.    O.  ZOckler. 
Athens. 

May  15. 
The  War  in  Greece. 
Dr.  von  Stephan.    A.  O.  Klaussmanu. 

May  22. 

Robert  Bftrwald.    M.  Schmid. 
ZillerthaL    P.  Bellardl. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart.    May. 

France  and  the  Danube  Principalities  After  the  Paris  Con- 
gress, 1^6.    L.  Thouvenel. 

Baliooning.    Herr  Gross. 

Autobiographical :  Adelaide  Ristori  del  Grille. 

Prince  Bismarck  and  Scheele.    H.  von  Poschinger. 

The  Relation  of  Space  to  Art  on  the  Stage.  Concluded. 
J.  Lewinsky. 

Before  the  War  of  1877.    Concluded. 

Ancient  Monuments  to  Kings.    F.  Buecheler. 

EHeonora  Duse.    Baroness  von  Zedlitz. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Planet  Neptune.    A.  Galle. 


Deutscher  Hausschatz.- Regensburg.    HeftO. 
Meteorites.    K.  Haftor. 

AnimUs  MaximU  the  First  Daily  Paper.    F.  Werr. 
The  Swallow,  the  Cuckoo,  and  the  Stork:  Spring  Messen- 

In  the  City  of  London.    Dr.  A.  Heine. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.    May. 

The  Greeks  of  To-day.    A.  Thumb. 

Francj-ois  Sabatier  and  Caroline  Sabatier-Unger.  O.  Hart- 
wig. 

The  Development  of  German  and  Dutch  Painting  In  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.    K.  Lamprecht. 

Mollfere.    H.  Morf. 

Philemon  and  Baucis.    C.  Bulle. 

Johannes  Brahms.    C.  Krebs. 

Heinrich  von  Stephan.    R.  Billig. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.— Stuttgart. 

Heft  18. 

The  Navy.    H.  N.  von  Bra  we. 

Rubinstein*s  Literary  Remains.    Continued. 

Heft  19. 

Makine  Electric  Glow-Lamps.    F.  Bendt. 
Partenklrchen,  etc.    M.  Haushofer. 
Marie  Wittich.    G.  Klitscher. 
Rubinstein.    Continued. 


THE    FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


Revue  Encyclopedique. — Paris. 
May  1. 

The  Cretan  Question.    J.  L.  Deloncle. 
The  French  on  the  Niger. 

May  8. 

The  Salon  of  the  (7hamp6-Elys6es.    Aman  Jean. 
The  Cretan  Question.    J.  L.  Deloncle. 

May  15. 

The  Romance-Poem;  the  New  Form  of  Literary   \rt.    H. 

B^rpngcr. 
The  People  of  French  Indo-China.    Zaborowski. 

May  ffi. 

The  Salon  of  the  Champ-de-Mars.    G.  Jeaniiiot. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1865-90.    G.  B^guin. 

May  29. 

Kleonora  Duse.    Henry  Depauze. 
Determinism  and  Vitalism.    F.  Le  Dant4*<-. 


Revue  Generale.— Brussels.    May. 

The  Armenian  Massacres.    Concluded.    V.  Brifaut. 
Marriage  in  China.    OQ-Tsong-Lien. 
Journeys  in  Rhodesia.    Continued.    A.  Bordeaux. 
Budai)est.    J.  G.  Freson. 

Revue  Socialiste. — ^Paris.    May. 

The  Evolution  of  Domestic  Service.    Hudry-Menos. 
The  Renewal  of  the  Privilege  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
The  Ideal  of  Property.    Continued.    E.  Fournifere. 
The  Industrial  and  Commercial  Situation  in  the  Far  Erst. 
P.  Louis. 

Revue  Scientifique.— Paris. 

May  1. 
Aerial  Navigation  and  the  C^unst  ruction  of  Aerial  Machines. 
A  Journey  on  the  Banks  of  the  Zambesi.    £.  Foa, 

May  8. 
The  Perfume  Industry  in  France.    J.  Passy. 
Formation  of  Words,    A.  Timmermans. 
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May  15. 

The  Relativity  of  Human  Ejaowledge.    W.  Crookes. 
The  Chemistry  of  Perfumes.    J.  Pasey. 

May  22. 

R61e  of  Science  in  the  Progress  of  Modem  Society.    M. 

Berthelot. 
Heredity  and  Biology.    M.  Plerret. 

May  29. 
Alcoholism  from  a  Psychological  Standpoint.    Laborde. 

Revue  des  Revues. — ^Paris. 
May  1. 
The  Fight  for  Macedonia. 
Emotion  on  the  Stage.    A.  Binet. 

The  Reform  of  Orthography  in  France.    Prof.  A.  Renard. 
Odysseus  and  Edward  John  Trelawny. 
Great  Inventions  in  America. 

May  15. 
Women  and  Happiness.    Paola  Lombroso. 
Great  Fires  in  France.    J,  Grand  Carteret. 
Confucius  and  Confucianism.    E.  H.  Parker. 
Great  Inventions  in  America.    Concluded. 

Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire.— Paris.    May  10. 

Internationalism  and  Patriotism.    L.  Lc^rand. 

The  Prefecture  and  the  Administration  of  Justice.     L. 

Michoud. 
The  French  Army  In  1807. 

Workmen*s  Assurance  In  Germany.    M.  Bellom. 
Reform  of  the  Law  AfCecting  the  Labor  of  Women  and 

ChUdren. 

Revue  de  Paris.— Paris. 

Mayl. 

The  Blench  Navy  in  Case  of  War. 

Syntax  and  Style.    S.  Prudhomme. 

The  Separation  of  Church  and  State    (1794-1862).    F.   A. 

Lulard. 
With  the  Sakalavas.    Grosclaude. 
Macedonia.    D.  Gerard. 

May  15. 
Our  Eastern  Policy.    E.  Lavisse. 
The  George  Sand  De  Musset  Legend.    S.  Rocheblave. 
The  French  System  of  Taxation.    R.  Stourm. 
The  Sicilian  Insurrection.    H.  Mereu. 
Thebes.    A.  Chevrillon. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. — Paris. 

May  L 
The  Morea  Expedition  (182a-1829).    E.  Cavalgnac. 
Rubens  and  the  Medlcis  Gallery.    E.  MicheL 
Cuba,  Spain,  and  the  United  States.    C.  Benoist. 


The  Chinese  Woman  at  Home  and  Her  Place  in  Society.  M. 

Courant. 
Leopardl  and  His  Friend  Ranieri.    G.  Valbert. 

May  15. 

The  Church  and  Modem  France.    Due  de  Broglie. 

The  Naval  Arsenals.    A.  Roussin. 

The  Life  of  a  Savant  in  the  Sixteenth  Centtiry;  Francois 

Dlfete.    J.  Bertrand. 
A  Small  Agricultural  Centre  In  Lower  Provence.    Comte  de 

Saporta. 

Revue  Bleue. — ^Parls. 

Mayl. 

Modern  Ideas  of  Conscience.    G.  S^aiUes. 
Eugene  Fromentin.    Concluded.    R.  Bazin. 

Mays. 
Napoleon  I.  at  St.  Helena,  1816-1820. 
Modem  Ideas  of  Conscience.    Concluded.    G.  S^aiUes. 

May  15. 

The  Salons  of  1897.    Paul  Flat. 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.    Continued. 

May  22. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  A.  Malet. 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  Continued. 
Jean  Labor.    H.  Bdrenger. 

May2P. 

Comte  de  Caylus.    Eugbne  Mtlntz. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— Paris. 

May  1. 
Mistral.    A.  Albalat. 

The  Armenians,  the  Cretans,  and  Europe.    J.  Psicharl. 
The  Victims  of  the  Sultan.    J.  Denais. 
Unpublished  Memoirs.    General  Chlapowskl. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

May  16. 

A  Letter  from  Los  Palmas.    C.  SaintsaCns. 

A  Study  in  Melancholy.    C.  Mauclair. 

President  Carnot  at  Antwerp.    V.  Keymeulen* 

Love  and  Death.    L.  Proal. 

Out  of  Date  War-Ships.    Commandant  Chasseriaud. 

Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

Bibliotheque  Universelle. — Paris.    May. 

Michel  Bakounine  from  His  Correspondence.    F.  Dumur. 
The  Present  Artillery  Crisis  in  France.    A.  Veoglaire. 
Protestantism  in  Italy.    P.  Monnier. 
Proposed  Government  Ownership  of  Swiss  Railways.    Ed 

Tallichet. 
The  Armenian  Theatre  at  Tiflis.    M.  Reader. 


OTHER  EUROPEAN   MAGAZINES. 


Civilta  Cattolica. — Rome. 

Mayl. 

The  Dispersion  of  Israel  in  the  Modem  World. 

The  End  of  the  World  According  to  the  Sacred  Books  of 

India. 
The  Frontier  of  Thessaly ;  Notes  from  a  Missionary's  Diary. 

May  15. 

Plutocracy  and  Pauperism. 

Rome  and  Canterbury ;  Notes  on  the  Anglican  Reply.— II. 

Archceology. 

Kringsj  aa.— Christianla. 

April  80. 

Studies  and  Impressions  of  Oxford.— II.    Otto  Andersen. 
Co-operative  Housekeeping. 

May  15. 

The  Renaissance  of  Icelandic  Literature.    Dr.  Carl  KQchler. 
Chinese  Etiquette. 


Nuova  Antologia.— Rome. 

Mayl. 

Islamism  and  a  Holy  War.    I.  Plzzi. 

Death  Duties  in  Italy.    G.  Ricca  Salerno. 

The  Moral  and  Artistio  Work  of  Fogazzaro.    Ugo  OJetti. 

May  16. 

Dante  and  Gregory  VII.    F.  d'Ovidio. 

The  Ethiopia  of  To-day  and  Erythrea.    Dr.  TraversL 

The  Organization  of  the  Police  in  Italy.    G.  Alongi. 

Tilskueren.— Copenhagen.    May. 

Statute  and  Constitution.    Christopher  Krabbe. 

The  Marriage  Solemnization  Question.    C.  N.  Starcke. 

Should  Denmark  be  Neutralized  ? 

Reminiscences  of  Johannes  Brahms.    Will.  Behrend. 

The  Relief  in  the  New  Carlsberg  Glyptography. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


Unless  otherwise  specified  all  references  are  to  the  June  numbers  of  periodicals. 

For  table  of  abbreviations  see  page  128. 


.Africa  * 

White  Man's  Africar-VIII.,  PoultneyBigelow,  Harp. 

A  Day  in  a  Central  African  Village,  Herbert  Ward,  CasM. 
Agnosticism,  Goldwin  Smith  on,  J.  B.  Thomas,  HomR. 
Agriculture,  Italian,  Raffaele  de  Cesare.  Chaut. 
Agriculture  During  the  Queen's  Reign,  W.  E.  Bear,  FR. 
Alcohol,  The  History  of— I.,  C.  E.  Pellew,  APS. 
Allen,  James  Lane,  A  Note  on,  James  MacArthur,  Bkman. 
Altruria  in  California,  M.  I.  Swift,  OM. 
Antitoxin :  A  Modem  Triumph,  H.  B.  Boulden,  NatM. 
Ardennes,  Cave  Deposits  of.  History  as  Told  in  the,  WR. 


Assyrian  History,  A  Sketch  of,  G.  S.  Goodspeed,  BW. 

Astronomy,  The  New,  William  Huggins,  NC. 

Athletic  Games  for  women  and  Girls,  Dem. 

Athletics,  College,  Albert  Tyler,  Lipp. 

Augustin's  First  Outlook  in  England,   Dean  Freemantle 

SM. 
Baltimore  In  her  Centennial  Year,  Charles  T.  Logan,  FrL. 
Bandits,  Corsican,  Hamilton  ATd6,  FR. 
Banking:  See  contents  of  Bank. 
Basque  Proverbs,  G.  E.  Broade,  LH. 
Ben  Nevis  Observatory,  W.  T.  Kilgour,  EI. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


BIcvcUnK : 

WbMlInK  in  tbe  Hlkado'B  Land,  T.  P.  Perr>-,  O. 

Arro»  the  AUeshsniFS  Awheel.  J.  B.  Carrlnet«n.  O. 

InMrcolleVAtB  Cycle  Ch&inplaiuhlpa,IllileHlava.O. 
Birds  of  theMidUnd  RegioD.lJnt-ld  LTSavNte.  MilM. 
Boniset,  Pnul.  YettA  Blue  de  Bury,  V. 
Bnhma.  JohiuintB.  LH. 

Britlah  f  rude  Abroad  CompeUtlon  with,  BTJ,  May. 
Brooetibre,  Ferdinand  : 

Broneti^re'a  VlsEI  to  America.  RR. 

Bnineti^re  and  his  CrlUcal  Method,  I,  Babbitt,  AM. 

Braaetl^re'B  PedaKogical  PreBcrlptlon.  D,  May  16. 
Bums,  Robert,  and  Scottish  Sane,  Andrew  LanR.  EI. 
Borrilt,  Elihu— tbe  Learned  Bfai;kamlth,  Ellen  H  Barrett, 


MEM_ 

BntWrfliea.  A  Year  of,  Frank  H 


'!>T' 


,  RelicB  of,  MM.  . 


t.  Llpp. 


in  Did  Cabot  DlKorer  North  America  ?  H.  Har- 


Cairo,  A  Vlelt  to,  PrL. 


Cain>,  A  Street  In  Pr 
California,  Manlclpal 
Cambrldee.  Oif<Hrd  a 


EranciB  E.  Clark,  G. 
"  Conditions  in,  J.  D.  Phelan.  A. 
Ddi  A  Comparidon,  Arlbur  liike 


Canada:  Our  Trade  Relatlona  with  Canada,  J.  1 
NAR. 

CannlballBOLW.  M.  Fllndera  Pelrle,  CR. 
CalhcdraUTHow  to  Study  an  EngliBh  Catbedral- 

■     '"  Banfeed.  (JMttB. 

19  of  DlBtrlbutlns,  O 


inritien,  ArrnlEnment  of  ui 

inrit}-.  The  Police  as  a  Meai 

liltlren  of  the  Other  Half.  V .  i,  nun,  n. 

iriKt.  The  ForeehadowiDKB  of  the— VU.,  Q.  S.  GoodBpeed, 


Christ  and  His  Time,  D.  L.  Sharp,  NatM. 
Uliff-Dwellers.AnElderBn)tbertothc.T.M.Prudden.HBrp. 
Colnmba,  or  Uolum-KtUe,  U.  McReady,  R. 
Colum-Cille.  St.,  and  his  Fourteenth  Centenary,  CW. 
Commons,  House  of,  Celebrities  of  the-I.,  T.  P.  O'Connor, 

CDncordTBiBtoric,  John  F.  Hont.  Chant. 

CoDgreas:  How  the  House  Does  Business,  T.  B.  Reed,  NAR. 

(.'onatantlnople,  Peter  MocQueen,  Coa. 

Cowper's  Life  and  Work.  T.  W.  Hunt,  HomR. 

Ctaddock,  Charles  Egbert.  W.  M.  BaBkervlUe.  Chaut. 

Creation,  Tbe  Story  of  Uie,  J.  F.  McCurdy,  HomR. 

l.'role  and  lU  Vicissitudes,  Anna  V.  Young,  FrL. 

Crldrs,    Living    Continental— III.,    Emllio    Pardo    Bszan, 

Caha:  Spain,  Cuba  and  the  United  Statea.  H.  Schoenfeld,  R. 

Cyprus,  Actual  and  Possible.  P.  Qeddes,  CR. 

Daiile  In  America,  D.  June  I. 

Dante's  Theory  of  Papal  PoUttca,  O.  McDermot.  CW. 

. Tiblic 

Drama.  The  Moder , , 

Drertus,  Captain,  The  Case  of.  F, 
Doris  of  July.  Spain  and  Rossla.  James  P.  Grand,  C. 
Earth,  The  Weight  of  the.  J.  U.  Schooling,  8tr.  May. 
Education:  See alBocoutents of  UMi  EdK:  BBev. 


he.  EngM. 


ID.  F.  Allport,  RR. 


Modem  Education,  Henry  M 

Science  asan  Instrument  of  riUUL^HLiujj,  ai-^. 
Electric  Power:  &««contentsof  CasMi  EngM. 
Engineering :  See  contents  of  EogM. 
Bnglaod.  Royal  Standard  ot,  CJ. 
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ro  whose  conciliatory  ladies  and  slate  sm  an  like  talent  for  compromise  is  in  large  part 
due  the  comparatively  prompt  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  through 
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There  are  some  welcome  signs  that  busi- 
and  Its  ness  conditions  throughout  the  country 
Reward.     ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  mend.     It  cannot  be  said 

that  there  is  any  prospect  of  a  great  return  tide 
of  prosperity,  but  the  coming  year  promises  to  be 
better  than  its  immediate  predecessors.  The 
American  farmer  is  getting  higher  prices,  and 
existing  crop  conditions  are  especially  favorable 
to  our  own  producers.  This  year's  wheat  crop 
will  have  been  larger  than  the  average  in  the 
United  States,  while  much  smaller  than  the  aver- 
age of  several  preceding  years  in  the  countries 
that  compete  with  us  in  supplying  the  European 
market.  Thus  it  is  certain  that  our  good  crop 
will  bring  relatively  good  prices  ;  and  this  means 
better  days  for  the  Western  farmers,  whose  rea- 
sonable prosperity  is  fundamental  to  the  business 
welfare  of  the  country  at  large.  India,  with  her 
great  famine  still  raging,  will  have  no  wheat  to 
send  to  Europe  this  year.  It  is  said  that  the 
Australian  crop  will  barely  suffice  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  Argentine  export  has  almost 
reached  the  vanishing  point,  while  that  of  South - 
em  Russia  and  the  Danubian  States  is  also,  this 
year,  a  small  factor.  The  prospect,  therefore,  is 
for  a  very  large  European  demand  upon  the  crop 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  expected  to  be  at 
least  30,000,000  bushels  larger  than  that  of  last 
year,  and  the  average  price  is  likely  to  continue 
at  least  twenty  cents  a  bushel  higher  than  a  year 
or  more  ago. 

Precise  agricultural  statistics  may  be 
statistics    Possible  in  the  next  century,  but  they 

have  not  been  obtained  hitherto.  The 
United  States  Government's  estimate  of  this  year's 
American  wheat  crop  is  450,000,000  bushels. 
But  some  private  expert  estimates  go  almost 
as  high  as  600,000,000.  BradstrceC s  considers 
550,000,000  a  reasonable  forecast.  Full  allow- 
ance having  been  made  for  the  home  demand,  it 
is  estimated  that  we  shall  have  about  160,000,000 
bushels  available  for  export.  For  the  year 
ending  June  30  we  exported  140,000,000  bush- 
els. The  shortage  in  the  European  crop  is  esti- 
mated by  such  continental  authorities  as  Beer- 
bohm  to  be  more  than    100,000.000  bushels,  as 


compared  with  last  year.  The  demand  for  the 
American  surplus,  therefore,  is  certain  to  be  v^vy 
firm,  with  the  result  of  better  prices  than  farmers 
have  been  accustomed  to  obtain  for  a  number  of 
years.  An  interesting  development  of  our  wheat 
trade  is  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  that  comes 
from  China  and  Japan,  this  being  fostered  in  part 
by  the  changing  customs  of  the  Orient  and  the 
gradual  improvement  in  standards  of  living,  and 
in  great  measure  also  by  the  marked  progress  of 
steamship  navigation  across  the  Pacific,  which 
has  reduced  freight  charges  and  has  made  wheat 
an  available  return  cargo  for  the  great  steamships 
that  bring  Oriental  wares  to  Puget  Sound,  Port- 
land, and  San  Francisco.  "When  once  we  actu- 
ally secure  a  waterway  across  Nicaragua  or  the 
Panama  isthmus  there  will  be  a  large  outflow  of 
breadstuff s  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  tlie 
Orient  by  way  of  Galveston  and  New  Orleans. 

^    ^,,,       The  farmers  of  the  Western  States  have 

Condition     ,      ,  i        , 

of  the     had  SO  hard  an    experience   m    recent 
Farmers,   ygg^^g  ^\^^^  \\^Qy  have  been  driven  to  the 

utmost  economy.  Their  ambition  is  not  so  great- 
as  it  was  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  and  better  times 
will  scarcely  tempt  them  to  the  freedom  of  ex- 
penditure and  generous  style  of  living  that  was 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  West  in  the  * '  boom  " 
period.  They  will  be  disposed  to  make  use  of  re- 
turning prosperity  for  the  reduction  of  their  in- 
debtedness. Indeed,  the  past  year  has  witnessed 
a  very  steady  reduction  of  farm  mortgages.  It 
was  reported  from  Omaha  on  July  15  that  a  care- 
ful estimate  showed  about  twenty-eight  millions 
of  dollars  of  farm  indebtedness  paid  off  in  the  one 
State  of  Nebraska  during  the  preceding  six 
months.  Reports  from  Kansas  also  show  that 
the  better  crops  and  better  prices  of  the  past  sea- 
son or  two  have  begun  to  tell  most  satisfactorily 
upon  the  financial  condition  of  the  farmers.  In 
the  best  parts  of  these  two  States,  as  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois,  agriculture  is  upon  a  thoroughly  solid 
and  assured  basis.  Farmers  are  learning  that 
they  must  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions, 
anfl  that  whereas  in  the  period  of  the  ra[)id  de- 
velopment of  the  Western  wheat  lands  farming 
was    as    speculative    an    affair    as    placer    gold- 
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trade  shows  liow  imuBually  great  was  llie  Eun>- 
pean  demand  for  our  bread  stuffs,  provisions, 
cotton  fiber,  and  other  materials.  It  also  shovs 
a  larger  and  more  rapid  development  ot  the 
foreign  demand  for  our  manufactured  goods  than 
at  any  other  lime  in  our  history.  Our  exports 
of  machinery  were  very  large,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe,  as  an  illustration  of  the  tendencies 
it_  in  the  manufacturing  world,  that  we  sent  abroad 
[  last  year  nearly  15,000,000  worth  of  bicycles, 
'  about    half   of   them  going   to  England. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  consuming 
rettitu'  power  of  the  American  people  has 
""'""■  been  decidedly  curtailed  in  the  past 
year  or  two,  so  ihat  our  manufacturers  have 
been  compelled  to  look  to  foreign  markets 
as  a  place  to  dispose  of  tlieir  surplus  wares,  re- 
gardless of  the  question  of  proBts.  Most  man- 
ufacturera  would  greatly  prefer  a  prosperous 
home  demand  to  the  uncertainties  and  difficulties 
involved  in  searching  for  markets  in  foreign 
lands.  The  comparative  diminution  of  our  piir- 
cliast's  abroad,  resulting  in  an  abnormally  large 
balance  ot  trade,  has  also  been  due  in  some  part 
to  the  fact  that  Americans  have  felt  themselves 
poor,  and  have  gone  without  costly  luxuries  that 
in  good  times  this  country  is  accustomed  to 
import  freely.  Of  course  the  thing  most  to  be 
desired  is  such  an  improvement  in  home  con- 
ditions as  will  provide  steady  employment  for 
our  workers  at  reasonable  wages,  and  thus  bring 
up  the  consuming  power  of  our  country  to  its 
normal  point.  Foreign  tiade  is  all  very  well, 
but  it  is  as  yet  an  incidental  affair  for  the  people. 
of  the  United  Slates.  It  will  become  vastly 
more  important  whi-n  we  have  cut  the  waterway 
across  Nicaragua  and   dcvdoped  the  American 


MVB  BTATBS  THAT  HATB  PAID  OFr  n8a.(IOO,Oaa  Of 

mining,  it  has  now  come  to  be  a  business  that 
can  only  be  made  profitable  by  great  attention  to 
details,  by  diversity  of  crops,  and  by  the  appli- 
cation of  improved  methods.  Science  holds  the 
key  to  the  future  of  American  farming,  and  sci- 
ence just  now  is  most  ably  personified  in  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's  administration.  It  is  without  any  hesi- 
tation that  we  express  the  opinion  that  the  best 
work  of  the  United  States  Government  is  going 
on  at  the  present  time  under  Mr.  Wilson's  di- 
rection in  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Agricultural 
Department.  That  Department  is  promoting  the 
most  interesting  experiments  in  the  improvement 
of  roads;  it  is  finding  new  outlets  at  improved 
prices  for  American  dairy  products;  it  is  lending 
every  possible  aid  to  the  promotion  and  culture 
of  sugar  beets;  it  is  working  for  the  cause  of  for- 
est pre8er\^ation  and  modei-ii  forestry  metho.ls, 
and  it  is  doing  a  hundri'd  other  things  for  the 
welfare  of  the  farming  community. 

The  most  recent  tendencies  in  our 
'^'rrttit''"   commercial  -and  economic  life  are  well 

exhibited  in  the  ri'port  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department  of  July  Hi,  on  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  United  States  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  ending  witli  the  last  day  of  June.  Our 
export  trade  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  exceeding  ♦l,«r>0.(lOO.OOO,  that  of  the 
preceding  year  U-ing  about  *H80,000,000.  The 
balance  of  ti-ade  in  our  favor  for  this  past  year, 
that  is  to  say  tlie  excess  ot  exiK>rts  over  impttrts, 
is  about  J'Jl!i8,000,000,  and  is  considerably  the 
greatest  in  our  history.  But  for  the  enormous 
anticipatory  importations  of  thepiast  four  months, 
which  were  made  to  avoid  the  new  tariff,  wo 
should  have  had  a  balance  of  trade  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  abovit  iHOO,000,000.      An  analysis  of  our 


It  remains  to  bo  si^en  what  effect  the  new 
^Tatffff  '"""'ff  ^'"  '"^^■'5  upon  the  business  of  the 

country.  Its  possible  influence  will  of 
course  be  exerted  in  a  variety  of  directions. 
Thus,  if  the  new  tariff  were  proiluctive  of  an 
ample  public  revenue,  the  mere  fact  of  our  hav- 
ing escaped  from  the  intolerable  deficits  of  tbe 
Wilson-tjorman  tariff  would  make  for  a  period 
of  busin<'S3  activity.  It  is  conceivable  that  tlie 
protectionist  character  of  the  measure  might  have 
the  effect  ot  impniving  the  general  business  con- 
dition by  es|MTially  stimulating  certain  great  in- 
dustries. The  most  important  effect,  however, 
ot  the  new  tariff  legislation  may  well  be  pro- 
duced by  the  niere  fact  that  for  the  time  being  we 
have  esi'aped  from  uncertainty  and  know  exactly 
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of  freedom  fnim  tariff  changes,  quite  regardless 
of  the  nature  of  the  measure  itself,  is  enough  to 
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give  a  great  impetus  to  buBiness.  The  tariS  bill 
passed  the  Senate  on  July  7,  with  38  Senators 
voting  for  it  and  28  against  it.  Sixteen  Senators 
were  paired  and  absent,  while  seven  others  who 
were  present  declined  to  vote.  The  38  favorable 
votes  included  that  of  one  Democrat,  Senator 
McEnery,  of  Louisiana,  who  naturally  favors  the 
high  duty  on  sugar.  Two  members  of  the  Sil- 
ver party,  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  and  Sen^ 
ator  Mantle,  of  Montana,  voted  for  the  bill,  prin- 
cipally because  it  embodied  their  views  on  wool 
and  hides.  The  bill  as  reshaped  and  adopted  by 
the  Senate  was  at  once  sent  to  the  House  and 
found  its  way  promptly  into  the  hands  of  a  con- 
ference committee  composed  of  eight  members 
from  each  branch  of  Congress,  ft'ork  proceeded 
rapidly  in  the  conference  committee  until  prac- 
tically everything  was  disposed  of  except,  the 
question  ot  sugar.  The  essential  point  of  dif- 
ference on  that  question  had  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  differential  duty  to  be  levied  upon 
the  refined  article  tor  the  benefit  of  the  refining 
indnstry  in  the  United  States,  or,  to  speak  plain- 
ly, for  the  benefit  of  the  Sugar  Trust.  The 
amount  of  this  differential  as  provided  in  the 
Senate  bill  was  considerably  higher  than  the  other 
!:ou3e  was  willing  to  allow.  At  length  on  Sat- 
irday,  July  17,  it  was  announced  that  the  Hen- 
ii:e  had  yielded  most  of  its  ground  and  an  agree- 
ment had  been  reached.  The  House  adopti^d  the 
conference  report  at  midnight  Monday,  the  19th. 
It  was  understood  that  the  Senate  would  concur 
without  much  delay  and  that  President  McKmley 
would  sign  the  bill  at  once.  The  general  char- 
rcter  of  the  new  tariff  is  summed  up  for  our 
readers  in  a  special  article  published  elsewhere 
on  this  number,  from  the  very  competent  pen 
ot  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant,  Washington  corre- 
Kpondent  of  the  New  York  Jmtrnaf  nf  Commerce, 
who  is  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  discuss  and 
clarify  this  intricate  subject. 

r»i  Tari9  "^^^  unlovely  side  of  tariff-making  at 
ant  /ti  Washington  is  so  much  dwelt  upon  that 
Mainrt.  (jjgjg  jy  always  a  little  danger  that  the 
country  may  fail  to  accord  to  certain  able,  honest, 
and  experienced  men  the  credit  that  is  their  due. 
It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  is  entitled  to 
recognition  for  the  splendid  qualities  of  firmness 
he  has  shown  during  the  recent  special  session, 
and  for  a  leadership  which,  though  at  times  a  little 
masterful  and  arbitrary,  has  had  the  deliberate 
sanction  of  a  very  great  majority  of  the  members 
uf  the  House.  Mr.  Keed  has  been  well  sustained 
by  upright  and  experienced  men  like  Mr.  Ding- 
ley,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  t'om- 
miitee;   but  Mr.  Beed  personally,  perhaps  more 


than  any  one  else,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  that 
belongs  to  the  victory  achieved  by  the  House 
over  the  Senate  in  the  matter  of  the  tariff  on 
sugar.  In  the  Senate,  the  serene  and  conciliatory 
spirit  of  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Allison,  of  Iowa,  to- 
gether with  his  mastery  of  the  general  principles 
as  well  as  the  details  of  tariff  and  revenue  legis- 
lation, must  be  credited  to  a  great  extent  with 
the  success  achieved  in  steering  a  Republican  tar- 
iff measure  through  a  body  ot  men  so  peculiarly 
abgned  as  the  United  States  Senate,  Until  this 
country  becomes  emancipated  from  the  tariff- 
making  methods  that  have  prevailed  hitherto,  no 
great  national  measure  tor  customs  taxes  can  be 
anything  else  except  a  series  of  compromises. 
The  Democrats,  in  making  the  "Wilson -Gorman 
tariff,  showed  that  both  parties  were  subject  to 
the  same  sort  ot  pressure,  and  that  the  time  had 
not  come  in  this  country  for  broad,  logical,  and 
disinterested  tariff-making.  One  of  the  worst 
mistakes  the  country  had  made  in  many  years 
was  the  permission  it  gave  to  the  Democratic 
party  to  tear  up  the  McKinley  tariff  and  substi- 
tute tor  it  a  haphazard  measure  which,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  could  not  be  expected  to  re- 
main in  force  for  more  than  from  two  to  four 
years.  We  need  tariff  stability  until  we  liave 
reached  that  stage  in  our  political  and  commer- 
cial development  where  we  may  hope  for  real 
tariff  reform.  The  next  revision  ot  the  tariff 
should  be  scientific  rather  than  partisan.  It  can 
wait  for  several  years. 


le  New  York  IT.irW.) 
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As  was  the  case  four  years  ago,  the 
tBtcVlaticn      ^^lole  period  of  tariff   consideration 

this  year  was  charactenzed  by  fever- 
ish speculation  in  tlie  stock  of  tlie  Sugar  Trust. 
This  speculation  reached  its  highest  pitch  upon 
the  completion  of  the  sugar  schedule  by  the  con- 
ference comniittee.  Although  the  Sugar  Trust 
had  demanded  a  much  larger  differential  than 
was  actually  granted,  the  result  was  favorable 
enough  to  stimulate  the  market  and  send  sugar 
stock  to  the  highest  figure  ever  reached  since 
the  trust  was  formed.  The  accompanying  draw- 
ing, made  by  a  Journal  artist,  represents  the 
scene  in  what  is   known   as   the  "nniTarnit"  on 

thi 


some  hoarded  thoDsanda 
out  of  the  clutch  ot  the 
predatory  buccaneers  of 
the  Sngnr  Trust. 

At  the  close  of  the 
trading  on  Saturday  the 
sugar  stock  had  stood 
at  133  and  a  fraction. 
At  the  close  on  Monday 
afternoon  it  stood  at 
something  more  than 
144.  The  buying  and 
selling  had  been  enor- 
mous  in  volume,   and 
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.  _  By  way  of  digression,  let  us  remark  that 
Oceanie  the  question  of  inter- oceanic  transit, 
Trunstt.  ^hough  it  has  seemed  in  abeyance,  is  by 
no  means  dead.  It  has  within  the  past  month 
^  been  a  topic  of  careful  Cabinet  discussion  at 
Washington.  It  was  report-ed  on  July  1 7  that 
the  new  Nicaragua  canal  commission,  which  it  is 
desired  to  set  at  work  without  delay,  will  be 
headed  by  Rear- Admiral  Walker,  and  it  w^ex. 
pected  that  Captain  Carter,  of  the  United  States 
Engineering  Corps,  and  Professor  Haupt,  of 
Pennsylvania,  would  be  the  other  two  members. 
The  work  of  such  men  would  command  public 
confidence.  There  have  come  from  Europe 
within  the  past  month  somew^hat  sensational  re- 
ports to  the  effect  that  England  and  Germany 
were  to  join  with  France  in  completing  and  con- 
trolling the  Panama  Canal,  in  order  to  circum- 
vent our  American  plans  on  the  Nicaragua  route. 
Such  a  combination  is  improbable  on  its  very 
face.  Nevertheless,  if  an  American  canal  across 
Nicaragua  is  desirable  and  is  ever  to  be  built, 
there  ought  to  be  no  farther  delay  about  it.  The 
report  by  this  new  commission  upon  the  engi- 
neering feasibility  and  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
Nicaragua  route  should  be  made  the  basis  for  a 
final  decision,  either  pro  or  con.  If  the  canal  is 
to  be  built  at  all,  however,  it  should  be  built  by 
the  United  States  Government,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  army  engineers,  upon  a  strip  of  land  duly 
acquired  by  the  United  States  Government,  so 
that  the  canal  should  be  literally  and  in  the  full- 
est sense  a  waterway  crossing  our  own  territory. 
If  we  are  to  enter  at  all  upon  the  policy  of  terri- 
torial annexation  there  should  be  some  breadth, 
foresight,  and  consistency  in  that  policy.  Con- 
gress would  not  be  justified  in  appropriating' 
money  for  the  construction  of  an  inter-oceanic 
canal  except  upon  American  soil. 

The  acquisition  by  our  Government  of 
^TSfeies"    *  ^^^^P  across  Central  America  would 

so  make  for  the  stability  and  com- 
mercial progress  of  all  that  region  that  no 
serious  difficulty  should  be  encountered  in  the 
negotiations.  It  could  be  made  advantageous 
to  Nicaragua  from  every  point  of  view.  We 
have  reached  a  period  in  our  history  where  we 
must  either  accept  the  policy  of  keeping  within 
ourselves  and  rejecting  all  suggestions  of  ter- 
ritorial expansion  and  of  larger  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  the  planet,  or  else,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  face  courageously  a  new  policy, 
count  the  cost,  and  proceed  along  deliberately 
chosen  rather  than  accidental  lines.  The  policy 
of  annexing  the  Sandwich  Islands,  from  our  own 
political  and  commercial  point  of  view,  is  neces- 
sarily a  part  of  the  policy  that  would  also  con- 


struct and  own  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  that 
would  obtain  advantageous  ports  and  coaling 
stations  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Republican 
party  is  pretty  definitely  committed  to  all  the 
features  of  such  a  policy  of  expansion,  while  the 
Democrats  also,  except  for  the  element  that  ad- 
hered closely  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  views,  are  quite 
as  strongly  committed  to  these  ideas  as  any  part 
of  the  Republican  body.  The  Trans- Mississippi 
Congress,  under  Mr.  Bryan's  presidency,  meeting 
at  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  middle  of  July,  un- 
doubtedly expressed  the  overwhelming  sentiment 
of  all  parties  and  factions  in  the  South  and  West, 
by  adopting  resolutions  favoring  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii,  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  Cuban  in- 
surgents. 

g  .  ,  There  is  nothing  decisive  to  report  in 
Airing  the  Cuban  situation,  although  every- 
^^^'  thing  would  seem  to  indicate  the  in- 
creasing strength  and  confidence  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  the  gradual  awakening  of  the  Spanish 
people  to  the  fact  that  their  money  and  the  lives 
of  their  sons  have  been  vainly  and  wickedly  sac- 
rificed. The  plain  people  of  Spain  have  become 
so  utterly  tired  of  war  that  the  sober  second 
thought  begins  to  appeal  to  them,  and  they  are 
venturing  to  ask  why,  after  all,  it  is  so  indis- 
pensable that  Cuba  should  remain  under  the 
political  control  of  Spain.  There  is  open  protest 
against  the  plan  of  sending  another  army  corps 
across  the  Atlantic.  It  would  seem  to  be  felt  in 
Spain  that  efforts  had  better  be  concentrated 
upon  suppressing  the  revolt  in  the  Philippines, 
which  may  yet  be  pacified,  rather  than  lose  all 
the  colonies  in  the  struggle  to  keep  all.  There 
have  been  some  sensational  arrests  in  Havana  on 
the  ground  of  furnishing  aid  to  the  insurgents, 
many  leading  men  of  supposed  strong  Spanish 
proclivities  being  among  those  arrested  and  re- 
leased on  bail. 

idc  b  ^^  ^^  suggested  by  some  careful  stu- 
be  Joined  dents  of  the  situation  that  the  best  f utu  re 
to  Mexico  7  ^^^  Cuba  would  lie  in  annexation  to  Mex- 
ico, under  arrangements  promoted  by  the  United 
States,  with  due  provision  for  the  grant  to  this 
countrv  of  a  satisfactorv  naval  station.  The  Cubans 
and  Mexicans  are  alike  in  their  Spanish  traditions, 
their  language,  their  religion,  and  much  else  in 
their  civilization.  Cuba,  as  a  self-governing 
State  like  Chihuahua,  might  find  it  advantageous 
to  attach  herself  to  the  Mexican  federation,  just 
as  Texas  found  it  advantageous  to  abandon  her 
position  as  an  independent  State  and  obtain  ad- 
mission to  the  American  Union.  Commercial 
questions,    as    between    Mexico- Cuba    and    the 
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United  States,  would  then  be  arranged  either  on 
the  basis  of  a  complete  commercial  union  or  Zoll- 
verein,  or  else  by  a  very  liberal  reciprocity  treaty. 
The  Central  American  States  in  such  a  case 
should  be  encouraged  to  imitate  Cuba,  and  seek 
admission  to  the  Mexican  confederation.  These 
are  days  of  large  rather  than  small  federal  ag- 
gregations, and  Central  America  is  not  well 
adapted  for  the  maintenance  of  an  independent 
federal  republic.  Mexico  has  long  ago  for- 
given us  for  the  acquisition  of  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia. Intelligent  Mexicans  perceive  that  those 
regions  were  inevitably  destined  to  become  Eng- 
lish-speaking, and  that  Mexico  could  never  have 
held  them.  Furthermore,  all  old  grudges  against 
the  United  States  were  wiped  out  by  the  action 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  rescuing 
Mexico  at  the  end  of  our  civil  war  from  the  Euro- 
pean combination  that  had  foisted  the  empire  of 
Maximilian  upon  an  American  republic. 


England's  conduct  te  Ambassador  Hay,  to  be 
transmitted  by  him  to  Lord  Salisbury.  It  was 
perhaps  unfortunate  that  this  dispatch  should 
have  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers.  It  was 
a  most  rasping  and  disagreeable  letter,  and  it  was 
not  strange  that  the  English  press  should  have 
taken  great  umbrage.  The  London  editors,  aa 
usual,  attempted  to  explain  it  on  every  possible 
ground  except  the  correct  one.  It  never  seems 
to  occur  to  a  London  editor  that  when  the  United 
States  Government  sends  a  letter  of  this  kind, 
the  proper  interpretation  is  the  literal  one.  Mr. 
Sherman's  letter  was  not  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
*  '■  twisting  the  lion's  tail  "  or  of  making  any  politi- 
cal or  party  capital.  It  was  sent  as  a  thoroughly 
justified  protest  against  England's  censurable  con- 
duct in  the  particular  case  which  the  letter  was  dis- 
cussing. It  had  solely  to  do  with  the  seal  question 
and  England's  shortcomings  in  that  one  matter. 

Uncle     If  Uncle  Sam's  communications  to  John 
If  now,  with  Mexico's  good- will  and       ^/j'*     Bull  are  at   times   impolite,    the  fact   i 


Worth  approval,  we  should  acquire  the  need- 
Considering.  ^^^  territory  and  build  the  Nic- 
aragua Canal,  also  acquiring  a  naval  station  or 
two  in  the  West  Indies,  while  promoting  the  ex- 
pansion of  Mexico  by  helping  to  bring  about  the 
extension  of  the  Mexican  flag  to  Cuba  and  Cen- 
tral America,  with  the  farther  plan  of  close  com- 
mercial union  and  a  tacit  alliance  for  defensive 
purposes  between  the  two  republics,  we  should 
certainly  have  entered  upon  a  policy  that  would 
promise  much  for  peace  and  progress.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Central  American  States  of  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  San  Salvador,  Costa  Kica,  and 
Guatemala  have  at  length  all  affixed  their  signa- 
tures to  the  compact  which  will  make  them  one 
nation  as  respects  their  foreign  relations,  while 
retaining  their  separate  sovereignties  in  domestic 
affairs.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  have  much  faith  in 
the  permanence  of  any  of  these  Central  American 
compacts,  which  have  been  so  often  formed  in 
the  past  only  to  be  promptly  upset  by  revolution. 
The  best  guarantee  for  a  stable  condition  of 
things  in  Central  America  would  be  an  amalga- 
mation with  Mexico. 

_.    o^  It  is  now  understood  that  there  will 

The  aherman     _  -» » r     i  • 

Letter  on  the  be  a  conference  at  Washmgton  next 
Seal  Question,  f^^  ^,^  ^j^^  subject  of  the  better  pro- 
tection of  the  fur  seals,  in  which  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States  will  participate.  This  information 
was  published  on  July  15.  Great  Britain  had 
peremptorily  refused  to  reopen  the  discussion  of 
the  rules  for  the  regulation  of  seal- catching,  and 
Secretary  Sherman  had  felt  himself  justified  in 
sendmg  an  exceedingly   outspoken    criticism  of 


18 

Manner,  merely  due  to  the  long  experience  which 
has  shown  that  John  Bull,  like  the  sultan,  needs 
something  ruder  than  a  polite  note.  Mr.  Olney's 
plain  language  caused  Lord  Salisbury  to  reverse 
his  attitude  on  the  question  of  Venezuela.  Mr. 
Sherman's  plain  language,  in  like  manner,  has  ena- 
bled the  British  Government  quite  suddenly  to  per- 
ceive the  entire  reasonableness  of  a  conference  on 
the  question  of  the  seals.  John  Bull  does  not 
really  resent  these  American  communications,  for 
nothing  so  surely  makes  for  peace  as  full,  frank, 
and  open  discussion.  It  may  indeed  Ije  *  *  un- 
diplomatic," to  tell  the  truth;  but  it  is  altogether 
convenient  for  one  government  to  know  exactly 
what  another  government  means  and  wishes  re- 
specting any  matter  that  is  in  controversy.  It  is 
not  often  that  our  Government  means  or  wishes 
anything  that  is  improper  or  disadvantageous  to 
any  other  country.  John  Bull  had  an  enormous 
amount  of  outside  business  to  absorb  him,  and 
Brother  Jonathan  sometimes  finds  it  necessary 
to  shout  rudely  in  the  old  gentleman's  ear,  in  or- 
der to  get  his  attention. 

«/a  n  and  ^^^  Senate's  Committee  on  Foreign 
the  Hawaiian    Relations    agreed  readily  enough  to 

Question.  make  a  favorable  report  upon  the 
Hawaiian  annexation  treaty.  It  was  not  expected 
that  the  Senate  would  act  upon  the  matter  in  the 
remaining  days  of  the  special  session,  but  it  was 
obvious  that  the  treaty  would  gain  something  by 
having  passed  through  the  stage  of  consideration 
in  committee.  It  will  be  taken  up  in  earnest  by 
the  Senate  in  December,  with  every  apparent 
prospect  of  ratification.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  entered  into  a  serious  diplomatic  discus- 
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BJon  with  Secretary  Sherman  uf  Japan's  alleged 
treaty  rights  in  Hawaii.  Tlie  attitude  of  Japan 
is  most  unexpected  and  extraordinary.  Of  all 
nations  in  the  world,  Japan  ig  the  one  that  can 
least  afford  to  take  the  position  that  a  foreign 
treaty  places  limitations  upon  national  sover- 
eignty. In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  perpetually  binding  treaty. 
The  exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power  implies 
national  sovereignty,  and  national  sovereignty 
implies  the  right  under  certain  circumstances  to 
abrogate  treaties.  Japan  herself  has  been  most 
humiliatingly  subjected  to  the  unjust  claims  made 
by  the  Western  powers  that  their  treaty  rights 
give  them  an  unending  authority  to  maintain 
separate  courts  on  Japanese  soil,  and  to  throw 
their  goods  upon  the  Japanese  market  at  the  low 
rates  of  duty  specified  in  the  old  commercial 
treaties.  It  is  true  that  those  treaties  contained 
no  clause  fixing  a  date  of  expiration  or  a  method 
by  which  they  could  be  abrogated.  But  there  is 
no  sanction  whatever  in  international  law,  much 
less  in  ethics  or  in  common  sense,  for  the  doctrine 
that  in  signing  those  treaties  Japan  had  fur  all 
time  put  it  out  of  her  own  power  to  fix  her  tariffs 
or  to  control  her  law  courts.  The  prestige  gained 
bv  the  victory  over  the  Chinese  gave  Japan  the 
courage  Co  assert  herself  and  take  steps  for  her 
emancipation. 

^^  I  It  is  extremely  unbecoming,  therefore,  in 
tiitwt  the  Japanese  Government  to  set  up  pre- 
***'  posterous  claims  in  Hawaii  on  the  strength 
of  certain  ordinary  treaties  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, regulating  questions  of  immigration  and 
the  like.  Nothing  could  be  more  inadmissible 
than  the  pretense  of  Japan  that  she  has  acquired 
by  treaty  a  perpetual  right  to  see  that  Hawaii  ac- 
cords to  Japanese  laborers  a  certain  prescribed 
civil  or  political  status.  This  would  mean  noth- 
'  ing  less  than  that  Japan  had  somehow  obtained 

an  unending  authority  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
I  affairs  of  another  sovereign  conntr\' — a  proposi- 
I  lion  absurd  on  its  very  face.     The  Japanese  are 

perfectly  aware  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
'  world  the  Hawaiian  group  has  been  under  the  full 

I  [irotection  of  the  United  States  for  two  genera- 

:ions,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  any  other 
,  w)untry  might  be  involved,   annexation  was  as 

trood  as  secured  long  before  Japan  had  ever  had 
any  dealings  with  Hawaii.      All  treaties  between 
Hawaii  and  Japan  were  entered  mio  subject  to 
I  the  notorious  understandmg  that  circumstances 

'  niigtit  at  almost  any  lime  bring  about  the  annex- 

I  »lion  of  Hawaii  to  the   Uniied  States.      It  is  a 

I  pleasant  report  that  the  Japanese  have  decided 

that  all  matters  m  dispute  tetween  Hawaii  and 
Jipan  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 


r*«  »um  t  fa  ^'-  '^  °^  course  not  strange  that  the 
apanisi>-.)apaiiM  Japanese  have  become  somewhat 
Aiiiaem.  intoxicated  by  the  ease  with  which 
they  defeated  the  Chinese.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  United  States  has  always  been  Japan's  best 
friend.  The  people  of  this  country  have  had  for 
Japan  the  most  intense  feelings  of  interest  and 
sympathy.  If  any  European  Machiavelii  has 
been  encouraging  Japan  to  take  an  attitude  of 
aggression  in  matters  concerning  the  United 
•States  and  Hawaii,  Japan  should  be  warned  in 
time  against  evil  advisers.  It  is  only  an  enemy 
of  Japan  that  could  give  such  advice.  Certain 
London  newspapers  have  asserted  that  the  Japa- 
nese navy  could  readily  overpower  that  of  the 
United  States  and  lay  waste  San  Francisco  and 
the  whole  Pacific  slope.  But  this  merely  illus- 
trates once  more  the  invincible  ignorance  of  Lon- 
don journalism.  Our  vessels  already  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  adjacent  waters  are  more  than  a  match 
for  the  whole  Japanese  navy,  and  would  need  no 
assistance  from  that  larger  half  of  our  naval  arma- 
ment that  is  stationed  in  the  Atlantic.  Tliis  same 
element  of  inaSevolenl  European  journalism  has 
hinted  that  it  would  be  an  admirable  thing  for 
Japan  to  attack  the  United  States  with  Hawaii 
for  an  excuse,  while  Spain  should  declare  war 
simultaneously  on  the  score  of  Cuba.  It  is  prob- 
ably hard  for  some  Europeans  to  believe  that  no 
sane  person  in  the  United  States  would  for  a 
moment  have  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  out- 
come under  these  circumstances.  But  the  Japa- 
nese know  something  of  the  resources  of  America, 
and  they  will  not  exchange  American  friendship 
for  a  Spanish  alliance.  Happily  thei-e  is  not  the 
shghtest  speck  of  a  war-cloud  hovering  over  the 
Pacific,  nor  is  there  any  lurking  hint  of  unfriend- 
liness in  the  Japanese  Government's  arguments  on 
the  annexation  question.  The  correspondence 
will  doubtless  proceed  with  courtesy  on  both 
sides.  Assuredly  it  will  not  exercise  any  deter- 
mining influence  upon  the  fate  of  the  annexation 
treaty.  The  only  thing  to  be  really  decided  is 
what  would  bo  best  for  the  United  States. 


n  ChfcBKO  Tlmei-HtraJd.) 


Our  readers  well  know  that  ' 
predilections  have  loog  been  favorable 
to  annexation.  Nevertheless  it  would 
be  idle  to  deny  the  palpable  fact  that  the  Amer- 
icans who  are  opposed  to  annexation  include  a 
great  number  whose  intelligence,  patriotism,  and 
sincerity  place  them  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of 
our  citizenship.  These  men  think  that  it  would 
make  us  weaker  rather  than  stronger  to  have  our 
flag  flying  over  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  that 
we  should  Jealously  avoid  all  addition  to  our  ter- 
ritorial responsibilities.  Their  fears  seem  to  ns 
highly  exaggerated,  but  they  have  a  right  to  the 
most  respectful  attention.  This  is  one  of  the 
questions  which  might,  perhaps,  be  advanta- 
geously settled  by  the  referendum.  A  treaty  an- 
nexing territory  is  certainly  a  very  different  affair 
from  an  ordinary  treaty  regulating  commerce  or 
extradition,  or  dealing  with  some  current  matter 
in  dispute.  In  view  of  the  reluctance  that  Amer- 
icana feel  about  territorial  acquisitions,  we  have 
a  right  to  some  good-natured  amusement  over 
the  recent  discussions  iu  England  concerning  the 
future  of  Canada.  Wo  might  readily  quote  from 
various  speeches  and  articles  in  which  Canada  is 
represented    as   having    carefully    weighed    the 


claims,  advantages,  and  essential  characters  of 
two  ardent  suitors,  namely,  England  and  the 
United  States,  with  the  result  of  a  deliberate  re- 
jection of  the  American  overtures  and  an  equally 
deliberate,  final,  and  Joyous  acceptance  of  Eng- 
land. Such  a  statement  of  the  case  is  obviouslv 
imperfect  at  several  points.  No  such  alternative, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  ever  been  open  to  Canada. 
If  there  exists  any  widespread  desire  in  this 
country  to  annex  Canada,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  it.  On  the  contrary,  a  reluctance 
to  extend  the  domain  of  the  American  Union  has 
been  very  evident  indeed.  Even  if  Canada  very 
much  desired  union  with  the  United  Stales,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  this  country  could  be 
induced  to  consent.  Obviously  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion for  to-day,  but  for  the  next  century.  Mean- 
while the  Canadians  do  well  to  show  happiness, 
contentment,  and  loyalty  in  the  very  fortunate 
and  comfortable  position  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves. A  mightily  amusing  thing  about  the 
English  articles  to  which  we  have  referred  lies  in 
their  assumption  that  Canada  has  become  a  part 
of  the  British  empire  as  an  original  act  of  delib- 
erate choice,  as  if  a  child,  forsooth,  should  be 
congratulated  on  its  correct  taste  in  the  choice  of 
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a  motlier  I  Canada  has  a  vast  doat  to  do  in  the 
immediate  future  that  is  far  more  important  than 
these  heart- searching  discussions  of  its  national 
or  international  place  and  status. 

Ultimate  ^'''"  I'*'^"^'"  ''^  '**^^  ""  popularity  in 
Ctianiai  England  by  asserting  that  Canada  con- 
*"""'»"'*■  eiders  herself  perfectly  free  to  come  or 
go  at  her  own  pleasure.  It  is  significant  that 
nobody  in  England  has  denied  this  proposition. 
If  Canada  should  wish  to  cut  the  slender  thread 
that  now  joins  her  to  the  Britisli  empire,  it  is  con- 
ceded that  she  may  do  so  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. Canada,  however,  is  only  a  loose  feder 
Mion  of  self-governing  States.  If  Canada  may 
leave  England  at  her  own  pleasure  is  it  nut 
equally  true  that  British  Columbia,  or  Manitoba 
or  Quebec,  might  at  their  own  pleasure  withdraw 
from  the  Canadian  confederation  and  reiume 
their  direct  relationship  with  England,  having 
precisely  the  same  status  that  Newfoundland  now 
has,  or  the  same  as  that  of  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales.  New  Zealand,  or  Tasmania?  Certainly 
Canada  possesses  no  right  of  withdrawal  from  the 
British  empire  that  Newfoundland  does  not  also 
possess,  ani  it  is  hard  to  see  what  right  of  with- 
drawal Newfoundland  possesses  that  is   not  also 


inherent  severally  in  Quebec,  or  Manitoba,  or 
British  Columbia.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  line  which  now  separates  Canada  from  the 
United  States  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  that  it 
does  not  correspond  with  any  sharp  division, 
whether  of  physical  geography,  of  commerce,  or 
of  racial  characteristics.  Furthermore,  the  con- 
federation of  provinces  which  now  has  its  seat  of 
government  at  Ottawa  is  also  rather  an  arbitrary 
than  a  natural  grouping.  When,  therefore,  our 
friends  in  England  are  discussing  the  future  of 
Canada,  tbey  are  forgetting  the  fact  that  Canada 
is  a  designation  which  does  not  of  necessity  cor- 
respond to  any  permanent,  integral  fact.  Even 
if  the  Canadian  Government  desired  annexation 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  proposals  were  re- 
ceived with  good-will  at  "Washington,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  Dominion  Government  could  be 
competent  to  make  delivery.  It  would  prol^bly 
turn  out  to  be  a  question  which  the  individual 
colonies  would  insist  upon  deciding 'for  them- 
selves. We  are  not  likely  to  face  any  annexa- 
tion problem  along  our  northern  boundary  for 
many  years  to  come;  but  in  any  case  English- 
men seem  to  forget  that  annexation  would  prob- 
ably occur,  not  at  a  gulp;  but  by  individual 
provinces.  There  have  been  times  when  Mani- 
toba was  very  near  withdrawing  from  the  Do- 
minion, and  stranger  things  might  have  hap- 
pened than  her  application  to  be  admitted  as  a 
State  in  the  Union.  Newfoundland,  in  exchange 
for  some  substantial  relief  two  or  three  years  ago, 
might  readily  enough  have  sought  and  accepted 
political  union  with  the  United  States  for  the 
sake  of  the  advantages  of  commercial  union. 
Our  English  friends  do  well  to  consider  the  or- 
ganization of  their  empire;  but  they  will  not  be 
able  to  invent  any  machinery  of  imperial  federa- 
tion that  will  be  strong  enough  to  thwart  mani- 
fest destiny.  The  future  of  the  great  English- 
speaking  colonies  must  lie  worked  out  by  proc- 
esses which  no  man  by  taking  forethought,  how- 
ever anxiously,  can  control. 

The  one  gift  England  has  conferred 
'^/"fiMt'"*  upon  these  colonies  has  been  the  price- 
less boon  of  freedom;  and  they  are 
not  ready  to  have  their  liberty  of  action  cur- 
tailed. There  is  freedom  in  England  and  there 
is  freedom  in  the  United  States;  but  it  is  just 
possible  that  modern  Anglo-Saxon  freedom  is  a 
little  better  exemplified  in  the  liritish  self-gov- 
erning colonies,  like  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  than  in  England,  their  mother  country, 
or  America,  their  eldest  sister.  These  colonies 
may  therefore  well  be  content  with  a  suzerainty 
so  unstintediv  generous  as  that  of  England  has 
Ixvn  in  the  rt^igii  of  Queen  Victoria.     The  theo 
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retical  status  is  certainly  anomalous,  but  the 
practical  advantages  are  as  suiistantial  as  possi- 
ble. Will  the  people  of  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand  Ym  willing  to 
surrender  their  present  satisfactory  status,  in  favor 
of  a  scheme  of  imperial  federation  that  would 
give  them  direct  representation  at  Westminster, 
but  would  also  subject  them  to  imperial  taxation, 
and  would  at  the  same  time,  by  implication  at 
least,  involve  the  complete  abandonment  of  the 
i-iflht  to  decide  for  themselves  at  any  time  in  the 
future  how,  where,  and  by  whom  political  sover- 
eignty shall  Iw  exercised  over  them  Y  The  fed- 
eration of  the  British  empire  is  certainly  an  at- 
tractive dream,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  the 
point  of  view  of  any  Englishman  who  does  not 
take  to  so  grand  an  idea  with  enthusiasm.  But 
the  difficulties  are  many,  and  they  will  not  readily 
be  surmounted.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  already 
learned  a  great  deal  on  that  score  from  his  confer- 


ences with  the  more  experienced  if  not  abler  states- 
men who  have  gone  to  London  from  the  colonies. 

_  .  „  Even  under  circumstances  compara- 
Tasks  and  tivelv  Simple.  It  IS  no  easy  matter  to 
Protiemt.  ^QpiJ  Q,^l  g_  federal  scheme  and  secure 
its  adoption.  Kor  instance,  the  desirability  of 
federating  the  Australian  colonies  would  seem  to 
be  self-evident.  Australia  is  a  geographical 
entity.  Its  colonies  are  all  of  the  same  race 
origin.  They  areeven  more  homogeneous  in  their 
character  than  were  the  original  colonies  which 
composed  the  United  States.  Yet  for  many  j'ears 
the  attempts  to  brinn  these  colonies  into  union 
have  kien  unsuccessful.  Sir  Henry  I'arkes  made 
it  tlie  chief  object  of  a  long  pu!)lic  life,  and  died 
at  length  at  a  great  age  without  seeing  the  result 
secured.  It  is  true  that  the  adjourned  conference 
which  will  mei't  in  the  coming  fall  may  devise 
ways  and  means  for  bringing  aliout  tlieamal^a- 
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mation  of  the  Australian  colonies,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain.  At  present  Queensland,  New 
South  Wales,  and  Victoria,  althongh  immediately 
adjoining  one  another,  are  as  wide  apart  politi- 
cally as  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Colony.  The 
deadlock  last  year  between  the  Dominion  Govern' 
ment  at  Ottawa  and  the  provincial  government 
of  Manitoba  at  Winnipeg  over  the  question  of  the 
Manitoba  schools,  made  it  clear  that  Canadian 
federation  is  as  yet  a  somewhat  doubtful  experi- 
ment, and  by  no  means  worked  out  in  any  com- 
plete or  final  form.  Moreover,  Newfoundland  is 
still  outside  of  the  Canadian  federation.  As  for 
South  Africa — the  federation  of  which  is  con- 
stantly discussed  in  England  as  if  it  might  be  ac- 
complished to-morrow  or  next  year  at  the  farthest 
— it  is  due  solely  to  the  vast  projects  and  limit- 
less energy  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  that  such  a  thing 
aa  an  English-speaking  confederacy  in  South 
Africa  has  ever  been  suggested.  Sometimes  a 
great  idea  so  impresses  itself  that  it  compels  tiie 
course  of  future  history  ;  and  it  is  likely  enough 
that  the  idea  of  an  English-speaking  South  African 
confederation  will  some  day  be  realized.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  liiat  at  pi-esent  the  stable 
English-speaking  population  of  tiouth  Africa  is 
almost  too  small  to  be  regarded    as    important. 


Cape  Colony  is  Dutch  rather  than  English,  and 
the  English-speaking  population  of  Johannesburg 
and  Kimberley  is  principally  a  transient  population 
of  miners  and  speculators.  Dr.  Francis  Clark, 
the  founder  and  president  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavor movement,  who  has  lately  visited  South 
Africa,  contributes  to  this  number  of  the  Review 
some  interesting  impressions  of  that  region.  He 
makes  it  clear  that  South  Africa  has  not  become 
the  home  country  of  any  considerable  Anglo-' 
Saxon  element.  To  the  Boers,  on  the  other 
hand,  South  Africa  is  home  and  native  land  in 
the  most  absolute  sense.  This  fact  constitutes 
the  real  weakness  of  the  British  in  South  Africa. 
There  is  no  prospect  whatever  that  federation  as 
in  Canada  can  be  brought  about  in  South  Africa 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  If,  then,  federation  of 
the  colonial  groups,  which  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  is  as 
yet  so  far  from  completion,  what  early  prospect 
can  there  be  that  the  scattered  regions  whose  only 
political  bond  at  present  is  in  (he  British  crown 
can  be  wrought  into  a  consolidated  empire  ?  If  the 
imperial  dream  is  ever  realized,  it  will  have  to  Iw 
worked  out  by  slow  degrees.  It  will  not  coine  to 
pass  by  any  grand  scheme  of  constitution -making, 
but  will  be  a  growth  and  not  a  fabrication. 
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Tia  ••  Fea  rati  Nevertheless,  the  most  complete 
tifEanip*"  and  compact  union  of  the  queen's 
ontf  tht  Turkt.  dominions  into  a  federated  empire 
would  be  simplicity  itself  when  compared  with 
the  task  of  giving  political  reality  to  that  so- 
called  "  federation  of  Europe"  about  which 
Bome  of  our  English  friends  have  had  ao 
much  to  say  in  these  past  months.  England 
haviu^  signally  failed  in  its  own  international 
duties  and  obligations  in  the  East,  it  has  been 
easy  to  attempt  to  find  an  apology  in  the  use  of 
phrases;  and  a  very  favorite  phrase  has  been  the 
"  federation  of  Europe."  The  great  powers  of 
Europe  do  not  wish  to  become  involved  in  war 
with  one  another,  but  they  do  not  rely  upon 
■'  federation  "  or  the  reign  of  harmony  and  good- 
will to  keep  the  peace.  Each  one  is  playing  ite 
own  game  deeply  and  craftily.  The  resiilt  ia 
that  their  cooperation,  as  in  the  Turkish  question, 
takes  a  negative  form,  and  involves  at  almost 
every  move  a  pusillanimity  that  no  strong  states 
man  in  Europe  can  contemplate  without  some 
secret  loss  of  Belf-respect.  Through  all  these 
long  weeks  of  negotiation  Turkey  has  be<^n 
playing  with  the  great  powers,  while  thp  position 
of  Greece  has  become  more  and  more  deplorable. 
The  Turkish  armies  remain  in  possession  of 
Thessaly    and  are  strengthening    their  position 


every  day.  At  first,  the  so-called  "European 
concert"  declared  in  the  most  emphatic  mannei 
that  Turkey  should  not  gain  an  acre  of  territorj 
or  an  iota  of  advantage.  At  length  the  concert 
consented  to  a  so-called  military  rectification  of 
the  frontier,  which  meant  a  very  material  con- 
cession to  Turkey.  The  concert  has  now  receded 
from  that  position  and  is  willing  to  allow  Turkey 
a  still  larger  slice  of  territory.  The  Turks  are 
pretending  to  be  about  ready  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  powers  on  this  compromise  basis,  but 
they  are  only  playing  their  usual  tricks  for  a  gain 
of  time.  There  is  nothing  in  the  situation  to 
make  it  in  the  least  likely  that  the  Turks  are 
about  to  evacuate  Thessaly.  It  is  reported  that 
the  concert  of  Europe  has  been  trying  to  agree 
upon  a  plan  for  coercion.  As  a  part  of  this 
scheme,  Russia's  Black  Sea  fleet  was  to  enter  the 
Bosphorus;  England's  Mediterranean  fleet  was 
to  enter  the  Dardanelles;  and  Austria  was  to 
seize  the  railroad  that  runs  down  to  the  port  o£ 
Salonica.  But  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  powers  have  found  it  impossible  thus  far 
to  agree  upon  the  preliminaries  of  any  coercion 
scheme  whatsoever.  Even  the  pacification  of 
Crete  has  by  no  means  been  accomplished  as  yet. 
We  shall  believe  that  the  sultan  is  sincere  in 
yielding  to  the  powers  when  his  troops  move  out. 
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Beneath  the  surface  of  European  politics 
"anS*    the  negotiation  of  secret  alliances  goes 
Amtrica.    ^^^  busiiy.      There  is  not  a  single  inter- 
national   friendship    in  'Europe.      Europe    is   of 
about  the  same  area  as  the   United   Statea,  al- 
though as  yet  much  more  populous.      As  com- 
pared with  the  strife,  discord,  and  excessive  mili- 
tarism of   Europe,  the  harmony,  peace,  and  per- 
fect security  of  the  United  States  is  a  condition 
of  millennial  bliss.     Europe  has 
millions  upon   millions  of  sol- 
diers, while  we  get  along  with 
an  army   of    some  twenty-five 
thousand   men.     Some   of   our 
newspaper  writers  have  in  formed 
us    that  if    we  annex   the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  wo  should  need 
an  enormous  navy  to  defend  that 
outpost.  But  this  is  only  a  theory 
that  flashes  through  the  news- 
paper writer's  mind  as  his  pen 
moves   over   the    blank   sheet. 
Apart    from     his     theory,     he 
knows   perfectly    well  that    we 
should  not  need  even  a  wooden 
tub    to   defend    the    Hawaiian 
Islands.    There  are  reasons  why 
a  navy  is  a  useful  and  desirable 
thing  to  have,  and  in  the  long 
run  also  an  economical  investment.    But  this  coun- 
try has  no  wars  in  sight,  nor  is  there  anything 
contemplated  in  American  politics   that   would 
provoke  war.     We  have  built  up  a  federation  of 
States  so  prosperous,  so  secure,  so  unrivaled  in 
material  resources,  and  so  unequaled  in  the  latent 
capacities  of  its  citizensliip  under  circumstances 
of  emergency,  that  so  long  as  we  are  actuated  by 
a  sincere  desire  to  deal  justly  there  is  no  nation 
that  would  dream  of  bringing  inevitable  rain  up- 
on itself  by  attempting  to  seize  our  territory  or 
to  ravage  our  coasts. 

Tim  DIM  '^^^  question  of  the  modification  of 
Simice  ana  tiii  the  national  civil-service  rules  and 
offic€-seti-ert.  j-egulatioDS  has  been  under  discus- 
sion by  the  Republican  politicians,  and  undoubt- 
edly a  great  deal  of  pressure  has  been  bi-ought  to 
bear  upon  President  McKinley  to  induce  him  to 
revoke  the  executive  orders  promulgated  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  within  the  last  year  of  his  term  of 
office.  The  impression  has  been  somewhat  in- 
dustriously conveyed  that  Mr.  Cleveland,  having 
filled  the  departments  at  "Washington  with  Dem- 
ocrats, had  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  at  the  very 
moment  of  leaving  the  Whit«  House,  thus  plac- 
ing all  his  own  appointees  under  the  protection  of 
the  civil-service  rules.  The  fact,  of  course,  is 
tliat  nearly  all  the  extensions  of  the  civil-service 


reform  policy  made  by  Mr.  Cleveland  were  ac- 
complished by  his  historic  order  of  May,  189G, 
almost  a  full  year  before  the  end  of  his  term. 
President    McKinley   is   so  constantly  beset  bv 
office-seekers,  and  Washington  is  so  full  of  the 
place-hunting  fraternity,  that  it  is  a  little  difficult 
for  the  President  to  get  a  whiff  of  the  unconUm- 
inated    atmosphere    of    a    really    representative 
American  public  opinion  as  respects  this  one  sub- 
ject    of     office- holding.       The 
slightest   backward  step  in  the 
matter  of  the  reform  of  the  civil 
service  would  so  deeply  offend 
the  country  that    it  would    be 
very   hard    for    President  Mc- 
Kinley to  regain  the  confidence 
that  such  a  move  would  destroy. 
The     civil-service      regulations 
as    they   stand    do  not    require 
the  retention  for  a  single   day 
of   any    employee    who    is   un- 
worthy or  ill-qualified.     These 
regulations    merely    provide    a 
practical  way  for  finding  a  wor- 
thy and  well-qualified  successor 
in   every  case.       They  protect 
I-  "■        the  public   service    against  the 
^*'''      crime  of  using  offices  for  personal 
favor    or   party  reward.       The 
country  has  a  right  to  expect  from  this  Republican 
administration  not  merely  the  acceptance  in  good 
faith  of  as  much  reform  as  it  found  accomplished 
when  it  came  into  authority,  but  also  the  very 
considerable  farther  extension  of  civii-service  re- 
form in  fields  to  which  it  has  not  yet  been  ap- 
plied.     This  is  not  a  matter  to  be  trifled  with. 
The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  sendee  are  incon- 
venient at  times,  but  they  must  not  be  relaxed 

KefBrm  '^^^  Spirit  o£  civil-service  reform  is  a 
intiiB  great  deal  more  important,  of  course. 
"""'"'"■  than  any  particular  method  of  exami- 
nation or  selection.  The  system  wliich  answers 
very  well  for  the  appointment  of  ordinary  depart- 
ment clerks  might  be  very  unsuitable  for  the 
selection  of  the  more  important  consuls.  Never- 
theless, it  is  true  that  the  sweeping  changes  made 
in  our  consular  force  for  personal  or  party  reasons 
every  four  years  is  not  creditable  to  our  civiliza- 
tion. Mr.  McKinley  has  not  turned  loose  up>on 
unoflJending  foreign  nations  as  many  objectionable 
characters  as  Mr.  Cleveland  did  four  years  ago. 
Xeverthpless,  Mr.  McKinley  is  said  to  have  been 
misled  inlo  making  some  shockingly  bad  consular 
appointments.  It  is  always  offensive  to  the  peo- 
ple of  a  European  country  to  have  men  who  have 
renounced  allegiance  to  their  flag  and  acquired 
citizenship    in  the  United   States,   sent  back  to 
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them  as  consular  or  diplomatic  representatives 
from  America.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  make 
this  simple  proposition  understood,  even  at  "Wash- 
ington. Naturalized  citizens,  other  things  being 
equal,  should  have  precisely  the  same  chance  of 
getting  public  offices  here  at  home  that  native- 
born  citizens  have.  But  naturalized  citizens,  for 
reasons  that  ought  to  be  understood  without  argu- 
ment, cannot  represent  us  abroad  as  suitably  or 
acceptably  as  native-born  Americans.  Mr.  Mc- 
Einley  makes  a  mistake  if  he  supposes  that  any 
favor  is  conferred  upon  the  great  body  of  German- 
American  citizens  by  sending  German -Americans 
to  fill  the  consular  positions  in  Germany.  On 
the  contrary,  the  best  sentiment  among  our 
German- American  citizens  is  against  such  selec- 
tions. The  average  of  Mr.  McKinley's  consular 
appointments  thus  far  has  been  very  fair;  but 
our  consular  service  will  never  be  what  it  ought 
to  be  until  we  take  it  out  of  politics,  as  every  other 
importantcommercialnationof  the  worldhaa  done. 
The  President  has  the  matter  in  his  own  hands. 


esting    of 

the  appoint- 
ments made 
last  month 
was  that  of 
the  Hon. 
John  Rus- 
sell Young 
to  be  chief 
of  the  Con- 
gressional 
Library  in 
the  place  of 
Mr  A  ins- 
worth  R. 
Spoflford, 

who      has  HB-J 

held  that 

post  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  tlie  position  must 
of  necessity  be  greatly  increased  with  the 
occupancy  of  the  new  library  building.  This  will 
mean  the  employment  of  a  much  larger  force  than 
could  be  used  in  the  cramped  quarters  so  long 
occupied  in  the  Capitol  building,  and  will  also 
lead  naturally  to  a  much  more  rapid  development 
of  the  library,  now  that  it  has  ample  room  for 
growth.  Mr.  Spofford,  who  is  now  seventy-two 
years  of  age,  will  remain  as  Mr.  Young's  col- 
le^;ue,  and  it  is  understood  thjit  the  other  well- 


known  library  officials  who  have  been  on  duty 
for  a  long  time  in  the  old  quarters  will  continue 
to  serve  the  public  in  the  new.  It  had  been 
hoped  in  some  quartern  that  President  McKinley 
would  select  a  great  library  expert  like  Dr.  John 
S.  Billings  to  take  charge  of  the  Government's 
storehouse  of  books  in  the  magnificent  new 
building.  Mr.  John  Russell  Young  is  a  man  of 
varied  experience,  high  intelligence,  and  quick 
aptitudes.  He  has  had  administrative  experi- 
ence, is  a  journalist  and  a  bookman,  and  ought  to 
succeed  very  well  in  his  new  position,  if  he  will 
take  full  counsel  at  all  times  with  the  best  avail- 
able library  talent.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
manager  of  a  great  railroad  to  be  himself  an  ac- 
complished engineer,  a  master  accountant,  and  an 
expert  in  all  that  concerns  transportation.  But 
a  railroad  administrator  may  succeed  by  virtue 
of  possessing  the  rare  intelligence  that  knows  how 
to  utilize  expert  talent  in  every  direction.  Mr. 
Young  has  an  opportunity  that  many  a  man 
might  covet,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  liis  ad- 
ministration may  happily  disappoint  those  who 
have  criticised  his  appointment.  His  selections  of 
helpers  as  far  as  announced  have  been  admirable. 

J.  The    nomination    of    a    minister    to 

DifiionmVc     Greece  has  at  length  been  made,  and 

App^„tm,nU.    ^jj^  ppg^  ^^  jj^jjgj^   j^   ^^^   j^^  ^j    yj. 

William  W.  Rockhill,  who  was  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  the  last  administration,  under 
Mr,  Olney,  and  who  was  retained  in  the  State  De- 
partment by  the  present  administration.  Mr. 
Rockhill  has  been  a  useful  official  in  the  State 
Department,  and  he  is  qualified  to  serve  the 
country  well  in  a  foreign  post;  but  it  would  seem 
rather  obvious  on  the  face  of  the  situation  that 
he  could  have  rendered  the  country  the  best  serv- 
ice in  the  office  at  Washington,  where  we  need 
permanent  experts.  Professor  Manatt,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  post  at 
Athens,  was  far  better  qualified  for  that  particu- 
lar office  than  Mr.  Rockhill,  inasmuch  as  Profess- 
or Manatt  has  spent  four  years  there  as  consul 
and  speaks  modern  Greek  with  fluency,  while 
as  a  distinguished  Greek  scholar  and  archieolo- 
gist  ho  would  havedoubly  represented  the  United 
States  at  that  little  capital.  Mr.  Rockhill's  qual- 
ifications were  of  the  sort  to  fit  him  fur  serious 
diplomatic  work  at  such  a  post  as  that  of  Madrid 
or  in  Japan,  His  appointment  to  Athens  is 
fairly  creditable,  but  it  sfems  not  quite  fe- 
licitous. The  appointment  of  Prof.  Arthur  Sher- 
burne Hardy  to  represent  us  in  Persia  is,  on  the 
contrary,  altogether  felicitous.  Mr.  Hardy  has 
developed  a  great  liking  for  old-world  travel  and 
Oriental  observation,  and  we  may  hojie  that  his 
stay  in  Persia  will  afford  him  abundant  literary 
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suggestion 
and  inaterial. 
Mr.  Hardy  ia 
a  Weat- Point 
man,  a  Dart- 
mouth pro- 
fessor, a  dis- 
tinguished 
authority  in 
the  field  of 
the  higher 
mathematics, 
a  poet  ID 
veree  and  in 
prose,  a  nov- 
elist of  dis- 
tinction, an 
experienced 
editor,  a  bi- 
ographer, a 
business  man 
and    success - 
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and  commercial  life  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  were  accredited  that  our  country  runs  the  risk 
of  incurring  some  relative  loss  of  advantage  by  die- 
pensing  with  their  services  as  tried  and  trained 
diplomats.  It  is  only  because  our  international 
relationships  are  more  simple,  open,  and  straight- 
forward than  those  of  the  great  European  nations 
that  we  project  our  system  of  political  rotation 
in  ofBce  into  the  diplomatic  service.  Mr.  W.  L. 
Merry,  of  California,  goes  to  tlie  Central  Amer- 
ican States. 

^^^  In  the  industrial  world  the  most  dis- 
Ceaininn'  turbing  event  of  July  was  the  great 
*"'*'"  strike  of  the  miners  in  the  bituminous 
coal  districtfl  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  affecting  also  to  some  extent  West  Vir- 
ginia and  other  districts.  The  problems  involved 
were   difficult   and    complicated.     The   ordinary 


ful   I 


of 


Hlnlslflr  to  Persia. 

affairs,atrav- 

eler,  and  a  linguist.  He  is  entirely  qualified  to 
serve  the  government  of  his  country  in  any 
diplomatic  capacity  whatsoever,  from  the  court 
of  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  the  court  of  St.  James. 

j,^^^^  The  diplomatic  posts  have  now  been 
Mew  nearly  or  quite  all  filled  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Olpiomat,.  Kinley'B  appointees.  The  Hon.  Bel- 
lamy Storer,  of  Cincinnati,  who  was  slated  in 
March  for  a  prominent  post  at  Washington,  has 
been  sent  to  represent  us  at  Brussels.  The  Hon. 
J.  S.  Leishman,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  obtained 
the  honorable  and  pleasant  office  of  United  States 
Minister  to  Switzerland.  Mr.  Lawrence  Town- 
send,  of  Pennsylvania,  retires  to  the  obscurity 
tliat  always  involves  America's  representative  at 
Lisbon,  PortugaJ.  The  more  important  South 
American  positions  have  been  assigned  to  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen:  Tlie  Hon.  F.  B.  Loomis,  a 
well-known  journalist  of  Ohio,  will  represent  the 
United  States  in  Venezuela;  Hon.  C.  B.  Hart, 
of  West  Virginia,  goes  to  the  Unit«d  States  of 
Colombia;  Hon.  E.  H.  Conger,  of  Iowa,  a  well- 
qualified  public  man,  goes  to  Brazil;  the  Hon. 
Henry  L,  Wilson,  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
will  represent  us  in  Chile.  The  nomination  for 
Buenos  Ayres  is  yet  to  be  made.  In  almost  all 
instances  Mr.  McKinley  seems  to  us  to  have 
named  CKcellent  men  for  the  important  foreign 
positions.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  series  of 
new  foreign  ministers  displaces  some  men — as 
tor  example  our  exceedingly  able  and  valuable 
representative  in  Japan — who  had  become  so 
familiar  with  their  duties  and  with  the  piditical 


capacity  of  the  bituminous  coal  mines  of  the 
country  is  considerably  beyond  the  regular  de- 
mand. If  the  numljer  of  miners  actually  on  the 
ground  and  dependent  exclusively  on  these  mines 
for  livelihood  were  kept  steadily  employed,  the 
total  output  would  undoubtedly  exceed  by  a  great 
deal  the  total  consumption.  The  natural  tendency, 
therefore,  is  for  the  owners  and  operators  of  coal 
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mines  to  engage  in  a  ruinoas  competition  that 
compels  them  to  keep  down  wages  and  that 
makes' the  hfe  of  the  average  miner  altogether 
pitiable.  The  only  protection  lor  the  miners  has 
been  in  close  and  compact  union,  and  the  only 
salvation  for  the  mine  owners  on  their  part  has 
been  found  to  lie  in  the  observance  of  certain 
agreements  among  themselves  as  to  output, 
methods,  prices,  and  the  like.  It  has  become 
necessary  for  the  associations  of  mine  operators 
to  agree  with  the  miners'  unions  on  such  ques- 
tions as  the  amount  to  be  paid  per  ton  for  the  ex- 
traction of 
the  coal 
from    the 


repudiated 
or  ill-kept, 
wages  have 
been  cut 
down,  and 
the  position 
ot  the  min. 
ers  has  been 
wor^e,  per- 
haps, than 
ever be fore. 
Their  lead- 
ers came  to 
the  conclu- 
sion that   a 


strike  in  the  Kattoiud  President  United  Miners' 

,  AsaoclatloD. 

coal  regions 

of  a  number  of  States,  Pittsburg  being  the 
general  strike  center,  would  be  the  only  means 
by  which  a  broad  consideration  of  the  situation 
could  be  obtained.  Accordingly  a  strike  was 
carefully  organized,  and  went  into  effect  in  the 
early  days  of  July.  Nobody  seemed  disposed  to 
blame  the  miners,  but  almost  every  one  agreed 
that  the  questions  at  issue  should  be  settled 
promptly  by  arbitration,  and  that  a  protracted 
strike,  with  the  possibility  of  violence,  was  at  this 
time  to  be  deplored  above  almost  anything  else 
that  could  a^ect  the  industrial  situation.  The 
arbitration  commissioners  of  four  or  five  States, 
including  those  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania,  made  haste  to  assemble  at  Pitts- 
burg in  order  to  promote  in  every  possible  way 
some  basis  of  agreement.  The  newspapers  of 
ihe  country,  led  with  particular  and  commend- 
"ble  enthusiasm  by  the  New  York  Journal,  un- 
dertook to  promote  the  cause  of  arbitration;  and 
it  seemed  probable  as  these  pages  were  closed  that 


the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  a  resort 
to  some  impartial  arbitrament  would  be  overcome. 

,„w     On  the  side  of  the  mine  owners,  the  chief 
hmbb      obstacle  seemed  to  be  Mr.  De  Annitt,  of 
Rtformi.    j]jg  Pittsburg  coal  district,  president  of 
the  company  which  includes  the  Carnegie  and 
Frick  coal  interests.      Mr.  De  Armitt  stoutly  de- 
clared that  arbitration  was  an  impossibility,  and 
that  so  far  as  his  company  was  concerned  there 
was  nothing  to  arbitrate.      Mr.  De  Armitt's  min- 
ers had  not  joined  in  the  strike,  and  they  were 
employed  under  a  contract  differing  considerably 
from  the  form  that  generally  prevails  in  the  min- 
ing districts.      Mr.  De  Armitt  bluntly  declared 
that  the  worst  evils  involved  in  tJie  coal-mining 
controversy  were  caused  by  the  dishonest  methods 
of  many  mine  owners,  who  use  false  weights  and 
false  screens  in  paying  their  men,  and  who  also 
compel  their  miners  to  trade  at  company  stores — 
these  stores  be- 
ing run  upon  a 
plan    which 
makes  the  min- 
er's  real   wages 
considerably 
less    than     his 
nominal   pay. 
Mr.  De  Armitt's 
company,  on  the 
other  hand, 
claims    that     it 
pays  its  men  in 
cash,    allowing 
them    to    trade 
where  they  like. 
Mr.    De  Armitt 
at    length    pro- 
posed that  if  97 
wiLUAM  P.  Di  iBMiTT,  per  ccut.  of  the 

Preeldent  of  the  NewTorksnd  Cleve-    nnfratiirs  in  thn 
Und  Oss  Coal  Company.  operators  in  ine 

Pittsburg  d  i  B  - 
trict  would  sign  an  agreement  to  abolish  company 
stores  and  to  use  a  uniform  and  honorable  system 
of  weighing  and  screening,  the  path  would  be 
cleared  for  arbitration  with  the  striking  miners. 
This  proposition  was  at  first  considered  unreason- 
able because  impossible;  but  the  assemblage  of 
State  commissioners  of  arbitration  were  disposed 
to  take  a  more  hopeful  view,  and  the  effort  was  at 
once  entered  upon  to  secure  the  necessary  signa- 
tures. If  it  should  be  found  possible  to  abolish 
these  vicious  practices  which  Mr.  De  Armitt  has 
denounced  in  language  none  too  strong,  the  situa- 
tion would  be  very  greatly  improved.  It  is  de- 
sired at  Washington  that  the  anticipated  improve- 
ment in  general  business  following  the  settlement 
of  the  tariff  question  should  not  be  interfered 
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with  by  a  coal  miners' 
Bucli  a  fuel  famine  as 
operate  factories.  It 
dent  McKinley  stands 
whenever  the  consent 
can  be  obtained. 


strike,  which  might  cause 
to  make  it  impossible  to 
is  understood  that  Presi- 
ready  to  name  arbitrators 
of  the  conflicting  parties 


In  England  several  great  industrial  top- 
Topics  in  ics  are  reminding  the  public  that  the 
England.  j^"biiee  is  over  and  that  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  life  must  be  resumed.  A  great  contest, 
which  is  half  strike  and  half  lockout,  was  en- 
tered upon  several  weeks  ago  with  the  purpose  of 
deciding  whether  engineers  and  skilled  machin- 
ists should  have  a  uniform  eight -hour  day  or 
should  work  nine  hours.  The  eight-hour  day 
has  already  been  successfully  introduced  in  many 
of  the  largest  engineering  establishments  in  Eng- 
land, and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  the  result 
of  the  struggle.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been 
making  himself  unpopular  with  a  large  element 
of  his  Tory  associates  by  his  championship  of  the 
pending  workingmen's  compensation  bill,  which 
subjects  employers  in  factories,  mines,  etc.,  to 
especially  heavy  liabilities  in  case  of  injuries  or 
deaths  by  accident  to  men  while  at  work. 

The  impression  left  by  the  Parliament- 
mentaru  '  ary  Committee  on  the  Transvaal  raid 
Scandal.  ^^Yj  grows  deeper  as  the  discussion 
proceeds.  The  London  Speaker  calls  the  episode 
the  most  discreditable  in  the  history  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament.  The  committee  completely  ex- 
onerates Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Colonial  Office, 
in  the  face  of  facts  which  have  made  the  guilt  of 
the  Colonial  Office  far  more  generally  believed 
than  before  the  investigation  began.  It  could 
not,  of  course,  avoid  finding  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes 
guilty,  inasmuch  as  that  gentleman  very  defiantly 
and  ostentatiously  avowed  his  direct  responsibil- 
ity for  the  raid.  But  no  one  has  any  idea  of 
causing  Mr.  Rhodes  any  farther  discomfort,  and 
his  position  as  a  member  of  the  queen's  privy 
council  is  not  likely  to  be  sacrificed.  A  frank 
and  straightforward  avowal  of  connection  with 
the  raid  would  have  brought  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
administration  of  the  Colonial  Office  far  less  dis- 
credit than  the  existing  belief  everywhere  that 
the  office  was  involved  in  a  roundabout  and  in- 
direct promotion  of  the  affair,  with  careful  pro- 
vision for  shirking  responsibility  in  case  of  fail- 
ure. The  position  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  as  re- 
vealed by  the  investigation,  is  not  heroic,  by  any 
means.  There  has  been  uncovered  an  unlimited 
amount  of  lying  and  a  very  unscrupulous  use  of 
money.  But  Mr.  Rhodes  seems  not  to  have 
withheld  any  facts  that  could  involve  him  per- 
sonally in  blame  or  disgrace,  and  his  position  is 
enviable  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  British 


Colonial  Office,  the  hypocritical  conduct  of  which 
is  rendered  all  the  more  conspicuous  by  the 
whitewashing  of  the  committee. 

The  determination  to  know  the  un- 
fwixphraUon.   traveled  portions  that  remain  of  the 

earth's  surface  was  never  so  strong 
as  at  the  present  moment.  Nansen's  brilliant 
arctic  exploits  have  only  stimulated  others  to  fol- 
low his  example.  Herr  Andr^e  has  set  forth 
from  a  point  far  north  on  the  Scandinavian  coast 
to  try  a  balloon  expedition  into  the  gradually 
narrowing  region  that  lies  unexplored  about  the 
north  pole.  The  thousands  of  restless  adven- 
turers who  are  setting  their  faces  toward  the 
Klondyke  gold-fields  scarcely  realize  perhaps  that 
they,  too,  are  heading  for  arctic  regions,  and 
that  Fort  Yukon  in  Alaska  is  on  the  arctic  cir- 
cle, in  the  same  latitude  as  Iceland.  Perfected 
airship  navigation  would  be  a  great  convenience 
just  now  for  communication  with  the  Klondyke. 
Australian  zeal  for  exploration  is  turned  toward 
the  great  interior  of  the  Australian  continent 
and  the  fascinating  possibilities  of  unknown  Ant- 
arctia.  Lieutenant  Peary,  with  a  large  party  of 
American  scientists,  has  gone  for  a  summer  trip 
to  northern  Greenland.  He  will  plant  a  station 
to  serve  as  a  starting-point  for  his  intended  dash 
toward  the  north  pole  next  year. 

The  placer  miners  of  the  far  West  are 
^eoSnild.^  always  acutely  affected  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  new  gold  fields.  The 
quest  for  gold  is  by  far  more  closely  akin  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  love  of  adventure  than  to  the 
sordid  vice  of  avarice.  The  one  place  on  earth 
where  all  gold  diggers  now  long  to  be  is  called 
Klondyke  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  inaccessible 
places  in  the  world.  It  is  up  near  the  arctic 
circle,  about  140  degrees  west  longitude  from 
Greenwich,  on  the  British  side  of  the  arbitrary 
eastern  boundary  of  Alaska.  It  is  reached  by 
way  of  the  steamers  on  the  Yukon  River,  or 
overland  via  Chilcoot  pass  from  Sitka,  and  its 
center  and  capital,  called  Dawson  City,  is  said  to 
be  nineteen  hundred  miles  from  St.  Michaels,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yukon.  Last  summer  some 
prospectors — from  the  Forty  Mile  Creek  placer 
region  and  other  moderately  successful  gold 
fields  near  the  international  boundary  line — -dis- 
covered the  Klondyke  field,  and  there  followed  a 
great  rush.  The  close  of  river  navigation,  how- 
ever, and  the  setting  in  of  the  long  arctic  winter 
prevented  the  news  of  the  discovery  from  reach- 
ing the  outside.  It  is  only  within  the  past  few 
weeks,  therefore,  after  the  lapse  of  about  a  year, 
that  the  world  has  learned  of  what  would  seem, 
on  the  strength  of  current  reports,  to  be  the 
richest  placer  mining  field  ever  discovered.   How 
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well  it  will  hold  out  nobody  can  say,  but  it  is 
reasoDable  to  suppose  that  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars will  be  taken  out  of  it  within  the  next  sea- 
son or  two.  All  provisions  have  to  be  trans- 
ported a  very  great  distance  to  reach  these 
Alaekao  and  British  Colum'bian  gold  fields,  and 
it  is  likely  that  for  a  time  at  least  the  companies 
navigating  the  Yukon  will  make  more  money 
from  furnishing  supplies  than  the  most  fortunate 
prospector  will  make  from  his  diggings.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Klondyke  has  been  a  perfectly 
orderly  community.  The  Northwest  Territory's 
official  surveyors  have  so  marked  out  the  claims 
that  there  have  been  none  of  those  conflicts  and 
disputes  over  titles  and  boundaries  that  have  made 
trouble  under  Uncle  Sam's  jurisdiction  in  Alaska. 
Peace  has  been  preserved  by  the  simple  device 
of  allowing  no  man  to  carry  arms.  The  Ca- 
nsdians  know  how  to  police  a  mining  town. 
That  the  disgraceful  scenes  whicli  have  character- 


ized most  of  the  American  mining  camps  in  their 
early  days  are  not  necessary  or  inevitable  is 
well  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Ca- 
nadian mounted  police  have,  with  perfect  ease, 
protected  life  and  property  and  maintained  order 
in  this  almost  inaccessible  new  mining  district 
under  the  arctic  circle, 

r*,tf«a(tfaM,r-    England    still  resounds  with   the 
/oBj  ef  echoes  of   the  great  diamond  jubi- 

Latt  Month.  jgg  celebrations,  the  crowning  fea- 
ture of  which  was  the  review  of  the  fleet.  So 
huge  an  aggregation  of  warships  was  never  be- 
fore witnessed  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Our 
Canadian  neighbors  have  had  a  modest  anniver- 
sary celebration  of  their  own,  in  honor  of  the 
completion  of  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Dominion  Government.  San  Fran- 
cisco last  month  gave  a  most  magnificent  welcome 
to  the  many  thousands  of  young  people  who  had 
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assembled  for  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  societies.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco press  is  to  be  commended  for  its  remark- 
ably full  reports  of  the  convention.  ?\.t  Milwau- 
kee the  annual  meeting  of  the  Educational  As- 
sociation was  a  conspicuous  success.  These  two 
great  gatherings  at  Milwaukee  and  San  Francisco 
were  illustrative  of  the  forces  that  are  giving  di- 
rection and  character  to  our  American  civiliza- 
tion. Our  British  friends  have  been  in  the 
seventh  heaven  of  ecstasy  over  their  alleged  re- 
discovery of  the  amazing  beneficence  of  the  in- 
stitution of  royalty;  but  for  our  part  we  have 
merely  to  turn  in  justification  of  our  democratic 
institutions  to  our  greatly  superior  educational 
life  and  development. 

It  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to 

^&i*n  Notes!'  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^®  boundary  line  long  in 
dispute  between  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  and  the  Central  American  State  of 
Costa  Rica  is  about  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
The  arbitrator  who  has  been  agreed  upon  is 
President  Faure  of  France.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  boundary  dispute  between 
Paraguay  and  Bolivia  has  not  been  put  in  the 
way  of  settlement  by  the  same  sensible  process. 
Paraguay  has  hurried  troops  forward  to  the 
frontier  line  to  occupy  the  territory  in  dispute, 
and  both  countries  are  making  preparations  for 
war.  The  Bolivians,  however,  are  awaiting  the 
report  of  a  special  commission  sent  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  investigate  and  to  report  upon  all  the 
facts  involved  in  the  matters  at  issue.  The  Bra- 
zilians for  several  years  past  have  had  more  op- 
portunity to  gain  military  experience  than  is 
beneficial  to  the  country.  The  great  southernmost 
State  or  province  of  Brazil,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
has  been  the  scene  of  insurrection  and  revolt, 
never  wholly  suppressed,  for  several  years. 
Within  the  past  few  weeks  the  insurgent  troops, 
under  General  Conselheiro,  have  come  into  bloody 
conflict  with  the  national  forces  several  times  at 
or  near  the  town  of  Canudos,  in  the  extreme 
southern  tip  of  Brazil.  The  national  forces  seem 
not  to  have  made  much  headway,  and  they  were 
reported  early  in  July  as  having  recently  lost  over 
a  thousand  men  in  battle.  The  insurgents  were 
said  to  have  lost  even  a  higher  number.  In  the 
stormy  little  republic  of  Uruguay,  which  immedi- 
ately adjoins  the  insurrectionary  part  of  Brazil,  a 
revolution  has  also  been  going  on  for  some  time, 
and  no  settlement  of  the  trouble  seems  to  be  in 
early  prospect.  The  people  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public have  not  been  as  fortunate  in  their  crops 
this  past  year  as  usual,  and  the  country  has  been 
much  ravaged  by  locusts ;  but  Buenos  Ayres  con- 
tinues to  develop  as  one  of  the  great  ports  of  the 


world,  and  toward  the  end  of  June  the  president 
of  the  republic  celebrated  the  completion  of  a  sys- 
tem of  great  docks,  including  two  fine  dry-docks. 
The  republic  of  Chile  has  been  going  through  a 
period  of  financial  tribulation,  four  or  five  large 
banking  institutions  having  recently  failed.  The 
Chilean  ministry  was  forced  to  resign  several 
weeks  ago,  but  the  crisis  seems  to  have  been  of 
the  peaceful  parliamentary  sort  rather  than  a 
characteristic  South  American  revolution.  Grad- 
ually South  America  is  improving,  both  in  its 
commercial  life  and  its  political  stability.  It  is 
not,  however,  gaining  as  fast  as  our  neighbor  re- 
public Mexico  is  gaining,  under  the  firm  ad- 
ministration of  President  Diaz,  who  is  this  year 
promoting  an  extraordinary  amount  of  new  rail- 
road construction. 

Germany  has  been  in  the  throes  of  a 
^elfmpsea!    reconstitution  of  the  imperial  ministry. 

The  process  is  not  yet  complete,  but  it 
is  probable  that  eventually  Dr.  Miquel  will  step 
into  the  high  post  of  imperial  chancellor.  Since 
Bismarck's  day.  Counts  von  Capri vi  and  von 
Hohenlohe  have  been  respectable  makeshifts  and 
have  answered  well  enough  for  a  transitional  pe- 
riod. But  Dr.  Miquel  is  a  statesman  of  the  first 
order  of  talent,  who  has  made  his  way  from  the 
ranks  of  the  people,  and  once  in  the  saddle  he 
will  be  likely  to  remain.  Baron  Marshal  von 
Bieberstein,  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  has 
been  temporarily  replaced  by  Count  von  Biilow. 
In  France  there  is  much  interest  over  the  visit 
President  Faure  will  pay  this  month  to  Russia, 
in  his  official  capacity  as  head  of  the  French  na- 
tion. The  visit  is  regarded  as  fraught  with  much 
political  significance.  'Emperor  William  made 
a  persistent  attempt  to  obtain  an  invitation 
to  visit  Russia  at  the  same  time.  His  desire 
to  bring  France  and  Germany  to  a  better  under- 
standing is  exhibited  on  every  possible  occasion. 
The  Russians  are  intrenching  themselves  so 
firmly  in  Corea  as  to  cause  the  Japanese  great 
anxiety.  Numerous  high  posts  of  influence  are 
being  filled  by  the  Russians,  and  their  ultimate 
control  of  the  country  is  inevitable.  It  is  signifi- 
cant also  that  Menelik  of  Abyssinia  has  appoint- 
ed a  Russian  to  an  official  place  of  great  authority 
in  his  country — this  being  done  apparently  in 
token  of  a  relationship  which  may  in  time  bring 
Abyssinia  under  an  admitted  Russian  protecto- 
rate. In  the  Austro- Hungarian  empire,  the 
anti-Semitic  crusade  is  especially  active  this  sum- 
mer. The  rapid  growth  of  peasant  socialism  in 
Hungary  is  also  a  subject  of  contemporary  in- 
terest. The  Conservatives  in  Holland  are  over- 
thrown and  a  new  Liberal  ministrv  is  in  office. 
Italy  has  been  struggling  with  her  finances. 
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The  latest  reports  from  India  are  to  the      the  present  time  in  that  continent.      He  haa  been 
fti^fldJfl'    ^ff^'  'h**  the  number  of  persons  em-      an  indefatigable    African    traveler    and    knows 

ployed  on  the  famine  relief  works  is  a      whereof  he    speaks.      His  plan    is    to   establish 
little  under  four  millions.    There  has  been  general      villages  on  lands  conceded  by  the  Congo  State 
rain  in  most  of  the  adected  districts,  under  the      and  the  European  governments,   to  be  made  up 
monsoou  conditions  that  ordinarily  prevail  at  this      of  free  natives  and   rescued  slaves,  who  are  to 
season.     Riots  and  seditious  outbreaks  in  various 
parts    of    India   point   to    an    uneasy    condition 
among  certain  classes  of  the  natives.      Part  of 
this  agitation  is  due  to  ignorant  prejudice    on 
account  of  the  necessary  sanitary  measures  taken 
by  the  English  Government  lor  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  the  plague.     It  is   also  to  be 
suspected  that,  so  far  as  the  Mohammedan  element 
of   the    population    is    concerned,    some   of    the 
disaffection    toward   England   may    be  due    to 
incitement  by  emissaries  of  the  Turkish  sultan. 
There    is    no   serious    reason  for   thinking    that 
India  is  on  the  eve  of  any  such  uprising  as  the 
Sepoy  rebellion  of  just  forty  years  ago. 

^  The    close    of    the   century    will    have 

Baiuing  witnessed  the  beginning  of  a  profound 
itCMna.  gij^Qge  in  tjje  industrial  conditions  of 
China  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Orient. 
Besides  the  great  trunk  railroads  that  the 
Russians  are  to  build  in  the  north  of  China,  and 
the  Chinese  lines  that  will  be  built  by  the  Belgian 
company  recently  chartered,  it  is  announced  that 
the  French  Government  has  completed  important 
arrangements  for  the  extension  of  railroads  from 
Cochin  China,  the  Tonquin  region,  well  into  the 
adjacent  Chinese  provinces.  On  tlie  west  the 
trans -Caspian  lines  are  approaching  Chinese 
territory,  while  railroad -building  under  English 
governmental  auspices  in  the  Malayan  peninsula 
is  progressing  with  much  enterprise,  and  new 
concessions  have  just  been  wrested  from  the 
Chinese  Government.  Several  million  dollars 
is  about  to  be  spent  for  constructing  two  hundred 
miles  of  road  as  an  extension  of  existing  lines. 
All  this  work  in  and  about  Chma  means  the 
gradual  opening  up  of  an  enormoi 
with  that  rich  and  productive  empir 


r-. 


™..cbb™  About  July  20  a  little  expedition  set 
ttnAfricBa  forth  from  the  United  States  for  the 
*"•'""'•■  Dark  Continent  which  had  no  gold- 
seeking  or  land-grabbing  objects,  but  which  was 
bent  wbolly  upon  tlie  task  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  natives  of  Africa.  Its  leader  was 
Mr.  Heli  Chatelain.  Several  Americans  ac- 
companied him.  Mr.  Chatelain  is  of  Swiss 
origin,  and  he  has  been  in  this  country  for  some 
time  organizing  the  Phil- African  League.  The 
purpose  of  the  league  is  to  overthrow  the  in- 
ternal slave  trade  in  Africa.  It  is  estimated  by 
Mr.  Chatelain  that  there  are  fifty  million  staves  at 


be  educated  in  farming  and  handicrafts.  Each 
station  will  have  its  work  divided  into  the  four 
departments  of  agriculture,  industry,  education, 
and  medical  and  charitable  oversight.  The  work 
is  to  begin  on  the  high  table-land  between 
Benguella  and  Lake  Nyassa,  The  Phil- African 
Liberators'  League,  which  has  undertaken  to 
support  this  movement,  has  for  its  president  Dr. 
L.  T.  Chamberlain  and  for  its  treasurer  the 
Hon.  Thomas  L.  James.  The  list  of  vice- 
presidents  and  the  board  of  directors  include 
many  well-known  names.  The  movement  be- 
gins in  a  small  way  and  without  ostentation;  but 
no  work  of  jihilanthropy  was  ever  better  thought 
out  or  more  competently  directed.  If  Mr. 
Chatelain's  health  and  strength  are  spared,  there 
will  be  news  from  this  enterprise  in  due  time, 
and  our  readers  shall  be  kept  duly  informed. 

praiatworth  '^^'^  summcr  philanthropy  of  our  great 
Summer  cities  grows  wiser  and  more  effective 
Phiianthtopg.  fj.^j,jj  j^jjg  season  to  another.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  somewhat  more  than 
a  year  ago  we  published  a  full  account  of  an  in- 
teresting experiment  that  had  been  launched  by 
Mr.  William  R.  George,  in  an  article  entitled 
' '  Vacation  Camps  and  Boys'  Republics. "  It  is 
pleasant  to  have  to  report  that  Mr,  George's 
"Junior  Republic"  at  Freeville,  N.  Y.,  is  more 
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flourishing  and  successful  than  ever,    and  that 
some  half  a  dozen  other  junior  republics  have 
"been  inaugurated  in  pursuance  of  the  good  exam- 
ple set  by  Mr.  George's  pioneer  community.   One 
of  these  later  republics  has  been  established  by 
Mr.  Hearst,  of  the  New  York  Journal.     Vari- 
ous other  methods  for  taking  city  children  from 
the  tenement   districts   for   wholesome   and  in- 
structive vacation  life  in  the  country  are  in  suc- 
cessful operation.     Nothing  in  the  whole  field  of 
educational   and   charitable    endeavor    is    more 
promising  than   these   projects 
that  deal  with  town  children  in 
the  summer  period.      Of  course 
the  great  majority  of  the  tene- 
ment-house children  are  as  yet 
not  provided  for  by  the  coun- 
try-vacation schemes.     For  the 
benefit  of   these  children    who 
stay  at  home,  nothing  is  more 
comriiendable  than  the  plan  of 
vacation  echoola  so  extensively 
developed  by  the  New  York  So- 
ciety for  the   Improvement  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor.    We 
are  glad  to  publish  elsewhere 
an  article  giving  some  account 
of  this  admirable  work  in  New 
York.     It  is  also  encouraging 
to  note  the  fact  that  a  begin- 
ning, though  on  a  smaller  scale, 
has  been  made  in  Chicago  and    ,„, !^"^''?I!!.^„"" 

■n      ..  mi  L.r   i         j  n     (From  an  engravltig 

Boston.  Thoughtful  readers  Will 
find  something  to  be  considered  in  Professor  Kirk- 
patrick's  instructive  and  suggestive  article,  also 
published  in  this  number,  on  the  continuous  ses- 
sion of  schools  in  general  and  the  advisability  of 
a  rearrangement  of  all  school  work  on  the  basis 
of  the  quarter. 

The  moat  prominent  of  the  men  in 
^^Mo'iS^'"    P"''''c  I'fs  whose  names  are  recorded 

in  our  obituary  list  this  month  was 
United  States  Senator  Harris,  of  Tennessee.  His 
was  one  of  those  picturesque  and  varied 
that  liave  so  abounded  in  the  history  of  Ai 
politics.  He  was  bom  almost  eighty  years  ago 
on  a  Tennessee  farm;  and  by  dint  of  night  study 
and  special  effort  while  working  in  a  country 
store  he  secured  admittance  to  the  bar  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three.  He  went  at  once  into  the  State 
Legislature,  and  entered  Congress  a  few  years 
later.  He  served  two  or  three  terms,  and  then 
retired  from  ofRce  to  practice  law.  In  18,17  he 
was  elected  governor  of  his  State,  and  subse- 
quent reelection  s  carried  hiB  incumliency  well  into 
the  war  period,  so  tiiat  lie  was  able  to  render 
the  Southern  Confederacy  great  services.     After 


the  war  he  went  to  Mexico  and  then  to  England 
as  an  irreconcilable;  but  in  18<iT  he  accepted  the 
situation  and  returned  to  America.      For  twenty 
years  he  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
United  States  Senate.      He  was  a  man  of  positive 
convictions  and  a  strong  and  aggressive  partisan. 
He  was  &  distinguished  authority  in  all  matters 
of  Parliamentary  law.      On  July  31  there  passed 
away  at  Denver  the  Hon.  John  Evans,  at  the  age 
of  eighty -three.    John  Evans  was  bom  in  Indiana, 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Chicago,  founded  the 
town  of  Evanston  and  the  North- 
western   University,   promoted 
"Western  railroad  construction, 
went  to  Denver,  Colo.,  as  terri- 
torial governor  on  appointment 
of  President  Lincoln  in   1862, 
and  identified  himself  in  many 
ways  with  the  development  of 
his    adopted   State,  and    city. 
Among    religious    leaders   and 
teachers,  one  of  the  most  hon- 
ored and  distinguished  of  those 
who  died  last  month  was  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Augustine  F.  Hewit, 
osually  known  as  Father  Hewit, 
head  of  the  community  of  the 
Paulist  Fathers  in  New   York. 
Alter  leaving  Amherst   he  be- 
came a  Congregationalist  minis- 
ter, and  then  entered  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  from  which  soon 
afterward    he  passed    into   the 
Roman    Catholic    communion.       He    succeeded 
Father  Hecker  about  ten  years  ago  as  superior  of 
the  Paulist   Fathers.     Another  well-known  re- 
ligious worker  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  B.  Halliday, 
who  was  for  a  long  time  Henry  Ward  Beecher's 
assistant  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn. 
Dr.  Halliday  died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  July  9,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five.      Professor  Lane,  of  Har- 
vard, and  Mr.  Daniel   Greenleaf   Thompson,  of 
New  York,  were  both  known  in  the  world   of 
scholarship  and  letters.      Professor  Lane  was  a 
distinguished  philologist  who  had    served   Har- 
vard since  1851.      Mr.  Thompson  was  an  active 
New  York  lawyer  who  found  time  to  write  books 
in  the  field  of  psychology  and  political  science. 
He  died  in  the  prime  of  life.      In  the  field  of  lit- 
erature, the  most  eminent  names  on  our  list  are 
those  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Oliphant,  of  whose  life  and 
work  our  readers  will  find  some  account  in  our 
department  of  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month," 
and  Miss  Jean  Ingclow,  tlie  poet,  who  died  at  tike 
advanced  age  of  seventy- seven.     A  distinguished 
French  author  is  also  listed,  namely,  Henri  Meil- 
hac,  a  member  of  the   French  Academy,  whose 
most  important  works  were  in  the  dramatic  field. 


of  twenty  reora  ago.) 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


<fVi>ni  June  tl  to  Jul]/  ft 


PR0CEEDIN09  IN  CON  OR  ESS. 

Jane  21. — The  Senate  completes  tbe  free  list  of  the 
tarifT  bill,  witb  the  exception  of  certain  items  postponed 
for  future  action  —  The  House  adopts  a  resolution  ap- 
propriating (100,000  for  repairs  on  tbe  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  dry-dock. 

JuDe  23-34.— The  Senate  Finance  Committee's  wool 
and  woolens  schedules  in  the  tariff  bill  are  adopted  by 
decisive  majorities;  it  is  voted  to  place  a  duty  on  hides. 

Jane  25.~The  Senate  adopts  the  silk  and  tobacco 
schedules  of  the  tariff  bill,  completing  the  first  review 

Jane  26.— The  Senate  begins  consideration  of  items  to 
the  tariff  bill  passed  over  in  the  Hrst  survey. 

June  S8,— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  8T  to  SO,  agrees  to 
the  Finance  Committee's  amendment  to  the  tariff  bill 
plactog  a  dnty  of  30  per  cent,  on  hides  and  omitting  the 
drawback  provision. 


Photo  by  BelL 

Jane  29-30. — A  number  of  the  remaining  paragraphs 
o(  the  tariff  bill  are  dispoHed  of  by  the  Senate ;  it  is 
Toled  to  retain  the  Hawaiian  reciprocity  treaty ;  the 
coal  rates  are  adopted. 

July  I.— In  the  Senate  it  ia  voted  to  place  cotton  bag- 
ging and  cotton  ties  on  the  free  list  of  the  tariff  bill, 
md  to  make  the  duty  on  white  pine  lumber  (1  instead 
of  B  per  thousand  feet. 

JalyS. — The  Senate  adoptit  the  retaliatory  and  reci- 
procity features  of  the  tariff  bill. 

July  3-d.— The  Senate  agrees  lo  nn  amendment  to  the 


tariff  bill  taxing  the  Issue  and  transfer  of  stocks  and 
bonds,  and  work  on  the  bill  is  completed. 

July  7.— The  Senate  passes  the  tariff  bill  by  a  vote  of 
36  to  28,  Messrs.  Jones  (Nev.),  Mantle,  and  McEnery 
acting  with  the  Republican  majority. 

July  a.— In  the  Senate  the  General  Deficiency  Appro 

priation  bill  is  considered In  the  House  the  tariff  bill 

is  received,  the  Senate  amendments  disagreed  to,  and 
conferrees  appointed. 

July  13. — The  Senate  passes  the  General  Deficiency  Ap- 
propriation bill,  voting  to  reduce  the  price  paid  for 
armor-plate  to  tSOO  a  ton. 

July  H. — The  House  disagrees  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  General  Dellcieucy  Appropriation  bill,  and 
the  bill  is  sent  to  conference. 

July  16. — The  House  after  much  debate,  concurs  in 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  General  Deficiency  Appro- 
priation bill    fixmg  tbe  price  of  annor-plate  at  tiMOa 

July  19. — The  ^nate  agrees  to  the  conference  report 
on  the  General  Deflcieticj  Appropriation  hill  —  The 
House  adopiN  the  conference  report  on  the  tariff  bill  by 
a  voteof  ISS  tolia 
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OoBtoms  Appndser,  Port  of  New  York. 


EOHOE  H.  BIDWMI.I, 

IB  CoUector,  Port  of  New  York. 


CommlBsloDer.Oeiieral  of  ImmlsratloD. 


RECORD  OF  CORRENT  EVENTS. 


July  IB.— Governor  Taylor,  of   Tennesse*,   appoints  .--The    Chilean 

Thomax  B-  Turley  llDited  States  Senator  to  succeed  the  Cabinet  reaigna  be-    Iowa's  Free  Silver  standard  bearer. 

late  Isham  G,  Harris-  "ause   ot   di«wree- 

nieiit  with  the  Congreaa. 
NOMINATIONS  AND  APPOINTMBNTS  BY  THE  ^.      -r.  ..,■,.     ,.  ,       .  , 

PRESIDENT.  June  23. — The  British  PBrliament  la  received  by  the 

June  21.^ohn  G.  Foster,  of  Vermont,  Consul-Gen-  1"^"-  ■  ■  The  Victorian  Parliftinent  is  opened. 
eral  at  Halifax ;  Albert  C-  Thompiwn,  ot  Ohio,  Alex-  June  25,— The  anti-Clerical  party  is  Kuccewfui  in  the 

aader  C.  Botlcin,  of  Montana,  and  David  B.  Culberson,  second  ballotinga  [or  elections  to  the  Second  Chanilier 

of  Te^ias,  Conimiasioners  to  Revise  and   Codify   the  of  the  Netherlands  StatetMJeneral,  obtaining  a  majority 

Crimiual  Laws  of  the  United  States.  ot  six  Heats. 
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RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EfENTS. 


Ulalater  la  CoIomUa. 


■,HREE  NEW  MINISTERS  TO  SOUTH  AMEBICA. 


June  36.— British  jubilee  naval  review  at  Spithead  — 
The  Italian  Senate,  by  a  voW  at  68  to  -Xl,  odopU  the  bill 
to  iacreaee  the  peace-tooting  o(  the  land  forces. 

June  37. — The  President  of  Chile  chooses  a  new  Cab- 
inet  The  Italian  Senate  passes  the  army  reorganiza- 
tion bill. 

June  28.— Emperor  William  o(  Germany  appoints 
Herr  von  Blilow  to  succeed  Baron  Marachall  von  Bieber- 

stein  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs The  Netherlands 

Hloistry  resigns. 
Jul;  1- — Jubilee  review  of  the  British  troops  at  Alder- 
July  9.— The  French  Chamber  ol  Deputies,  by  a  vote 
of  425  to  110,  adopts  a  bill  empowering  the  government 
to  raise  the  duties  on  wheat,  wine,  cattle,  and  meat  at 


twenty-four  hours'  notice,  subject  to  later  approval  by 
the  Chambers. 

July  12. — The  French  Government  narrowly  escapes 
defeat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies The  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  announces  in  theBritish  House  of  Com- 
mons that  manyevicted  Irish  tenants  will  bereinBtal«d 
on  their  former  holdings. 

July  14.— The  woman-suffrage  bill  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  is  withdrawn. 

July  30.— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  passes  the 
direct'tujees  bill. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

June  24. ^A  treaty  for  the  provisional  union  of  the 
Central  American  Republics  is  signed. 

Juno  30.— M.  ZeooTleS.  Russian  Minister  to  Sweden 


(Cansda's  newest  peer.) 
E  UBK  PROlilHBNTLY  MENTIONED  IN  JULY. 
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and  Norway,  Is  appointed  Ut  succeed  Count  NelldoO  as 
Husslan  Ambassador  to  Turkey. 

July  l.—Tha  French  embassy  in  London  Is  directed 
to  coSpsrat*  with  the  Wolcott  corowiBsion  In  negotiat- 
ing n-<th  the  British  Govemment  on  the  subject  ot  bi- 
metaltiam. 

July  9.— The  power*  unite  in  a  note  to  the  porta  de- 
manding the  cesHation  of  obstructions  to  peace  negoti- 
ations, 

July  10.— France  and  Germany  agree  on  a  division  o( 
the  territory  between  Togo  and  Dahomey,  Africa. 

July  12.— King  Menelik  appoints  M.  de  Lieontieff 
governor-general  of  the  equatorial  provinces  of  Abys- 

July  13.— The  porte  demands  the  withdrawal  of  Per- 
sian troops  from  Turkish  territory  near  Kerbela. 

July  IT.- The  French  Chamber  ot  Deputies  sustains 
the  policy  of  the  government  on  the  Eastern  question 
by  a  vote  of  3»ltol14. 

July  20.— The  ambassadors  of  the  powers  suspend  all 
negotiations  with  Tewiik  Pasha,  the  porte  having  re- 
fused to  accept  the  strategic  frontier  proposed. 

INDUSTRIAL,    COMMERCIAL,    AND    FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 

June  21.— In  Pittsburg  an  advance  of  five  cents  per 
100  pounds  In  the  price  of  bar  iron  is  announced. 

June  30.— Over  16,000  miners  strike  in  Belgium. 

July  1.— All  the  union  mills  in  the  Amalgamated  As- 
sociation ot  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  close  down  ;  75,000 
men  are  made  idle. 

July  2.— Olflcers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  order  a 
general  strike  ot  bituminous, coal  miners  throughout 
the  central  States. 

July  5.— Most  of  the  bituminous  coal  miners  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  quit  work ;  the 
West  Virginia  miners  refuse  to  strike. 

July  13. — Commissioners  meetin Pittsburg toattempt 
a  settlement  ot  the  coal-miners'  strike  by  arbitration. 

July  H.— At  Neweastie-on-Tyne,  England,  the  non- 
union engineers  join  the  strike  ot  the  union  engineers. 

July  15.— Much  excitement  is  caused  at  San  Francisco 
by  the  arrival  of  miners  with  large  quantities  of  gold 
from  the  Kiondyke  country. 


[DOM,  OPEIHD  JULY  18. 

CASUALTIES. 

June  as.- Destructive  hailstorms  prevail  in  Kansas 

The  Russian  turret  ironclad  Qangoot  runs  on  a  reef 

and  sinks. 

June  36.— A  Wabash  train  falls  through  a  trestle  at 
Missouri  City,  Mo.;  seven  persons  are  killed. 

June  90.— A  col- 
lision in  the  Dar- 
danel  leacausesthe 
sinking  ot  tbe 
German  steamer 
Rembeck;  four- 
teen of  the  crew 
are  drowned. 

July  S.— Disas- 
trous floods  are 
reported  from  the 
south  ot  France ; 
three  hundred 
persons  lose  their 
lives  and  thou- 
sands are  made 
homeless. 

July  9.— A  dy- 
namite  explosion 

vatlon  at  Lexing- 
ton,   Ky.,    causes  ^^ 
the  death  of  five 
negro  laborers. 

July  12.— Many  people  are  killed  by  a  railroad  coUision 
in  Denmark. 

July  14,— By  the  bursting  ot  two  reservoirs  near  Fish- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  eight  people  are  drowned  and  much  property 
damaged. 

July  17.— A  Are  in  Baku,  Russia,  destroys  five  great 
oil  refineries ;  several  lives  are  lost. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

June  23.— A  reunion  of  Confederate  veterans  is  held 
In  Nashville,  Tenu. 

June  21.- The  foundation  stone  ot  the  Cabot  Memorial 
Tower,  in  Bristol,  England,  is  laid  by  the  Marquis  ot 
Dufferin. 


P  DRTVBJt,  o 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

June   26. — Cornell  wins   the    (oui^mile   roning-race 


Ingelow,  the  diitlnguished  poet  and  novelist,  T7. 


CURRENT    HISTORY    IN    CARTOONS. 


WashingloQ  Timm  last  March. 
;hm  buqah  .pj,g  success  of  a  cartoflniBt  depends 

ID  no  small  degree  upon  his  environ- 
From  the  Tttnea  (WaBhington).  ment  and  Upon  the  tone  and  policy  of 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARTOONS. 


■  PAMAOB  OF  THB  TAHirr  BiLi.— FroiQ  the  TIrnei  <WftshlDeton). 


the  paper  which  employs  him.  Dr.  Stewart  has  evl- 
deotlf  found  a  congenial  opportunity  in  Washington, 
■ml  the  vers  radical  position  of  the  Washington  Times 
on  moDetary  and  tariff  questions,  the  Cutian  situa- 
tion, the  Hawaiian  matter,  and  several  other  subjects, 
has  aSorded    the    cartooniat  an  exceptionally  good 


FALSTArr  DlNoi.Eir;  "That  thonartmyson  I 
thy  mother's  word,  partly  my  own  opinion:  b 
viflainoua  trick  of  thW  eyes  and  a  tSolir    ' 


and  a  toollBli  hanging  at  thy 
,   ,  ,  avr-KlHti  HcriiK  IK.,  Part  /, 

"Like  plmina  noddle,  contented  we  lie,  -^^  *■ 

Not  caring  to  live  and  not  wIshirB  lo  die."  From  the  Timtt  (WashiiiKton). 
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Unci.bSah;  "Step  right  op,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  and  see  the  greaC  bird  of  freedom."— From  l.l/<  (NewTork). 

chance,  while  be  in  tuni  has  been  able  to  support  the 
editorial  views  aud  positioiis  of  the  paper  In  a  maaner 
that  has  begun  to  attract  attention  In  political  and 
joiimatistic  circles.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say 
that  we  do  not  reproduce  Mr.  Stewart's  cartoons  as  ex- 
pressing our  own  views  upon  public  aStiirs  at  Wash- 
ington. An  artist  in  Llje  represents  Uncle  Sam  as  ex- 
hibiting the  great  American  Bird  of  Freedom  la  heavy 
manacles,  the  hapless  victim  of  the  trusts,  the  high 
tariff,  the  bosses,  and  restrictive  legislation.  It  is  a 
humiliating  spectacle.  Life  is  prone  to  bea  little  peasi- 


'~   .■■->^  .. 


From  the  nm«(Wii8hlngtOD|. 


ITncle  Sah:  "It  is  onlythe  tall  that  iamovlng.  but  that 
will  cease  H-hen  the  sun  gui-s  down." 

From  Jadge  (N'ew  Y'Drk). 


leal 


In   : 


Cone;  Island  c 
while  Mr.  DtiTenpopt, 
of  the  New  York  Jiiut- 
nat,  catehea  a  snap-shot 
of  Uncle  Sam  on  his 
way  to  the  Klbndyke 
diggings. 


From  the  Journai  (New  York). 


from  JiuliK  (New  York). 
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a- 

\.  PL^n  AVD  THE  HBW  TORK  HA CR INS.— From  the  TtU^ram  (Kew  York). 


E^m  the  Journal  (Mlnne&pollsl. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARTOONS. 


tVoiathe  WetHiy  Ftteman  (Dublin),  oflsjoor  realm  to-day."— From  the  WatmimterB 


From  the  Capt  nmo  (Cape  Town.  South  Africa). 
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Ukclb  8ah  !  "Why  does  Ihis  atrange  honnd  follow  me  evtr)- 
where  ?  " 

JOHU  Bull;  "  He  BmellB  the  sausage,  uncle  1" 

From  Der  Floh  (Vienna). 


SalTSBurT!  "That'sagood  dog;  giTeitnp;  I  was  alwajB yoor 
From  tbe  If reMv  PVeeman  (Dublin). 


French  cap,  English  jsf  ket.  Russian  tronsere.  OennSiii  bctots. 


From  the  TUma  (Washington). 


THE  ANATOMY   OF  THE   NEW  TARIFF. 


BY    CHARLES   A.    CONANT. 


ANEW  tariff  law  has  just  gone  upon  the 
statute-books,  and  the  business  community 
know  once  more  for  a  period  of  three  years  to 
come  under  what  conditions  they  are  to  conduct 
business.  The  constant  changes  of  the  past  four- 
teen years,  in  1883,  in  1890,  in  1894,  and  now 
in  1897,  have  probably  done  more  to  disturb 
certain  branches  of  business  than  absolute  free 
trade  or  unrelenting  protection,  if  either  were 
adopted  as  a  fixed  policy.  Every  manufacturer 
and  importer  has  been  bound  to  take  note  of 
what  was  gomg  on  in  Washington,  whether  he  has 
been  a  protectionist  or  a  free  trader,  for  if  he  has 
been  the  former  he  has  probably  desired  an  in- 
creased rate  of  duty  on  the  articles  which  com- 
pete with  his  own,  and  if  he  has  been  the  latter 
he  may  have  had  to  guard  against  excessive  rates 
upon  the  raw  materials  or  finished  articles  which 
he  imports,  in  order  to  prevent  the  annihilation 
of  his  business.  A  business  man  is  not  safe, 
moreover,  in  looking  purely  at  the  rates  of  duty 
unposed  upon  his  own  finished  articles.  He  may 
find  that  an  obscure  word  or  phrase  in  another 
part  of  the  law  affects  his  dye-stuffs  or  his  pack- 
ing material,  and  places  him  at  a  disadvantage 
with  those  who  use  slightly  different  methods 
from  his  own. 

These  facts  make  the  framing  of  a  tariff  bill 
inevitably  a  scramble  of  special  interests  for  pro- 
tection in  either  a  positive  or  negative  sense — 
protection  under  the  law  or  protection  against 
the  law.  The  making  of  a  tariff  bill  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  work  of  experts  familiar 
with  every  detail  of  manufacturing,  and  less  and 
less  a  discussion  of  general  principles.  There 
are  very  few  men,  even  in  Congress,  who  are  fa- 
miliar to  even  a  moderate  degree  with  the  mass 
of  detail  involved  in  making  a  tariff  bill.  Presi- 
dent McKinley  was  one  of  these  men  when  he 
was  m  Congress,  and  Governor  Dingley,  his  first 
Republican  successor  as  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  is  another.  Over  in  the 
Senate  Senator  Aldrich  has  long  been  justly  re. 
Wded  as  the  chief  of  tariff  experts.  But  even 
these  men,  who  to  a  large  extent  do  the  practical 
work  of  tariff- making,  do  not  rely  entirely  upon 
themselves  They  summon  to  Washington  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  whose 
constant  business  it  is  to  determine  the  value  and 
classitication  of  imported  merchandise,  and  nearly 


all  the  new  language  of  the  bill  comes  from  their 
hands  or  from  the  expert  oflBcials  of  the  Treasury. 
Upon  these  men  is  cast  the  duty  of  conferring 
with  the  representatives  of  special  interests  who 
come  to  Washington,  of  getting  such  new  facts 
as  they  bnng,  unmasking  their  more  extreme 
claims,  and  endeavoring  to  bring  about  harmony 
between  conflicting  interests. 

A  tariff  bill  goes  through  the  hands  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  House,  passes 
the  House  itself,  is  reviewed  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  and  then  passes  the  Sen- 
ate. At  every  stage  of  this  progress  amend- 
ments are  proposed  by  the  representatives  of  dif- 
ferent industries,  and  defects  of  adjustment  in 
the  relations  between  raw  materials  and  finished 
products  and  between  competing  articles  are 
brought  to  light  and  remedied.  The  final  strug- 
gle comes  in  conference  committee.  A  confer- 
ence committee  consists  of  an  equal  number  of 
the  members  of  each  house,  who  meet  to  confer 
together  as  to  the  points  of  disagreement.  Con- 
cessions are  made  upon  both  sides — the  Senate 
receding  in  some  cases  from  its  amendments,  the 
House  accepting  other  amendments,  and  still 
others  being  drafted  in  a  new  form  which  in- 
volves a  compromise  between  the  two  houses. 
When  complete  agreement  is  reached  in  confer- 
ence committee,  the  conference  report  is  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  and  then  to  the  Senate  for 
approval.  A  single  vote  is  usually  taken  upon 
the  question  of  accepting  the  report,  and  when 
this  vote  has  been  given  favorably  in  both  houses 
the  bill  goes  to  the  President  for  his  approval. 
The  conference  on  the  new  law  began  on  the  after- 
noon of  July  8,  the  day  on  which  the  House 
asked  for  a  conference  with  the  Senate,  and  the 
conference  report  was  completed  by  the  Repub- 
licans and  presented  to  the  Democrats  on  the 
committee  on  Monday  morning,  July  19. 

THE    NEW    TARIFF   AND    THE    OLD    ONE. 

There  are  several  points  of  radical  difference 
between  the  tariff  of  1894,  which  is  just  going 
out  of  force,  and  the  new  one  which  supersedes 
it.  The  old  tariff,  known  as  the  Wilson -Gorman 
law,  was  far  from  being  a  free  trade  measure  or 
satisfactory  to  the  advocates  of  a  revenue  tariff. 
High  duties  were  retained  on  the  leading  articles 
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of  textile  manufacture,  on  metals,  many  chem- 
icals, and  other  articles.  The  law  contained, 
however,  several  important  features  which  have 
been  abandoned  in  the  new  tariff.  The  attempt 
was  made  in  the  act  of  1894  to  carry  out  the  the- 
ory of  relieving  raw  materials  of  manufactures 
from  duty  and  substituting  simple  duties  accord- 
ing to  value  for  those  levied  by  the  pound  or 
square  yard.  The  new  law  repudiates  both  these 
principles.  Wool,  flax,  lumber,  hides  of  cattle, 
and  many  chemicals  which  have  been  free  of  duty 
for  the  past  three  years  now  go  back  upon  the 
dutiable  list. 

The  doctrine  of  free  raw  materials  ^s  based 
upon  the  theory  that  important  manufactures, 
like  woolens,  linens,  and  machinery,  are  enabled 
to  compete  freely  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
with  the  like  products  of  other  countries  if  they 
are  not  handicapped  by  a  tax  upon  the  materials 
which  enter  into  their  production.  It  is  not  the 
first  amount  of  the  tax  only  which  is  an  impor- 
tant factor,  in  the  opinion  of  the  advocates  of 
free  raw  materials,  but  the  fact  that  it  may  be  re- 
duplicated many  times  to  the  consumer  in  the 
price  of  the  finished  article.  The  woolen  manu- 
facturer, for  instance,  who  has  to  pay  a  duty  of 
40  per  cent,  upon  his  wool,  finds  that  the  im- 
porter has  invested  more  money  in  the  purchase 
and  handling  of  the  wool  in  the  proportion  of  not 
less  than  140  to  100,  and  that  the  importer  not 
merely  wants  his  40  per  cent,  back,  but  the  in- 
terest upon  it,  the  increased  insurance  charges, 
and  compensation  for  the  increased  risks  of  his 
larger  investment.  If  his  usual  profit  is  10  per 
cent.,  the  charge  which  would  have  been  110 
upon  the  original  cost  of  the  wool  becomes  154 
upon  its  cost,  plus  the  duty.  If  the  wool  passes 
through  several  hands  before  reaching  the  manu- 
facturer, the  added  charges,  interest,  and  profits 
are  several  times  multiplied.  The  result  is  to 
compel  the  manufacturer  to  make  his  selling 
price  much  higher  than  the  origmal  addition  of 
the  duty  to  the  cost  of  the  wool,  since  he  has  to 
have  a  reasonable  profit  upon  his  greatly  in- 
creased  investment.  Manufacturers  operating 
under  such  conditions  are  shut  up  to  domestic 
markets  and  to  prices  artificially  enhanced  by  the 
multiplication  of  the  duties  upon  their  raw  mate- 
rials. 

This  is  the  theory  of  free  raw  materials  as 
expounded  by  its  advocates.  The  protectionists, 
however,  hold  that  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to 
develop  the  production  of  wool,  flax,  lumber, 
hides,  and  cotton  as  it  is  to  develop  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  articles  into  which  they  enter. 
The  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  producer,  m 
their  opinion,  is  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  manufacturer,  and    neither  can  be  attained 


without  adequate  protection  for  each.  For  this 
reason,  among  others,  the  new  tariff  distinctly 
departs  from  the  theory  of  free  raw  materials. 
Specific  duties  amounting  to  not  less  than  40  or 
50  per  cent,  are  imposed  upon  wool,  $20  per 
ton  on  hemp  and  tow  of  flax,  and  15  per  cent 
upon  hides  of  cattle. 

Another  important  point   in    which   the  new 
tariff  differs  from  the  old  one  is  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  specific  for  ad  valorem  duties.    Ad  valorem 
duties  are  levied  according  to  value.     A  duty  of 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  for  instance,  will  compel 
the  payment  of  20  cents  upon  an  article  valued 
at  $1,  but  of  only  10  cents  if  the  same  article 
falls  in  price  to  50  cents.    The  essential  argument 
for  the  ad  valorem  system  of  duties,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Wilson  m  reporting  the  act  of  1894  to  the 
House,  is  that  a  specific  duty,  taxing  *  *  according 
to  kind,   pound,  weight,  measure,  or  the  like, 
without  regard  to  value,  always  oppresses  the  less 
wealthy  consumer  and  lightens  the  burden  of  his 
richer  fellow  -  citizen. "    The  specific  system  levies 
a  duty  of  so  much  per  pound  or  so  much  per 
yard,  without  regard  to  value.     A  pound  of  un- 
bleached cotton  cloth,  for  instance.,  not  exceeding 
50  threads  to  the  square  inch,  pays  1   cent  per 
square   yard  under  the  new  tariff,   whether  its 
value  is  2  cents  or  10  cents.     It  is  obvious  that 
the  revenue  is  more  certain  in  amount,  with  a 
given   quantity   of   importations,   under  specific 
duties  than  under  ad  valorem  ones.     A  general 
fall  of  prices,  or  a  fall  upon  a  few  important 
articles,   means  under  the  ad  valorem  system  a 
marked  shrinkage  in  the  revenue  unless  increased 
consumption  and  importation  keep  pace  with  the 
fall   of  prices.     A   striking  instance  of   this  is 
afforded  by  the  tariff  upon  sugar  which  has  been 
in  force  for  the  last  three  years.     The  value  of 
sugar  in  1893  was  more  than  3  cents  per  pound, 
and  imports  of  3,500,000,000  pounds  were  esti- 
mated to  furnish  a  revenue  of  $42,601,699  at  the 
rate  of  40  per  cent.     Sugar  fell,  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  after  the  enactment  of  the  law,  and  the 
duties  actually  collected  upon  about  3, 200,000,000 
pounds  in  the  fiscal  year  1896  were  only  $21,- 
635,155.     The  price  had  fallen  to  2.1  cents  per 
pound,  thereby  making  the  rendering  of  the  ad 
valorem  duty  much  less  than  was  expected. 

The  essential  arguments  made  for  the  specific 
system  rest  not  alone  upon  its  certainty  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  revenue,  but  upon  its  prevention  of 
fraudulent  valuations  at  the  custom-house  and 
its  more  effective  protection  to  domestic  indus- 
tries. A  tariff  which  falls  as  prices  fall  has  this 
striking  defect  from  the  protectionist  point  of 
view — that  the  protection  becomes  least  in  amount 
when  foreign  prices  are  the  lowest  and  protection 
is  most  needed.      Governor  Dmgley,  in  reporting 
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the  new  law  to  the  House,  stated  definitely  the 
purpose  to  make  duties  specific  and  the  scope  of 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  following  words: 

The  aim  has  been  to  make  the  duties  specific,  or  at 
least  partly  specific,  wherever  practicable,  not  only  to 
protect  the  revenue  against  under-valuation  frauds,  but 
alao  to  give  our  own  industries  the  protection  carried  on 
the  face  of  the  tariff  ;  and  in  carrying  out  this  policy 
we  have  had  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  reputable  im- 
porters. This  has  been  done  for  the  most  part  in  the 
chemical,  glass,  iron  and  steel,  lumber,  sugar,  tobacco, 
agricultural,  liquor,  cotton,  flax  and  jute,  woolen,  silk» 
paper,  and  sundries  schedules. 

REVENUE    FROM    THE   NEW    LAW. 

The  two  essential  purposes  of  the  new  law  are 
expressed  by  the  framers  in  its  title — *<  A  Bill  to 
Provide  Revenue  for  the  Support  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  Encourage  the  Industnes  of  the 
United  States."  The  first  object  is  admitted  by 
all  parties  to  be  a  proper  one.  The  revenue  has 
been  insufficient  to  meet  current  expenditures 
during  the  last  four  fiscal  years.  One  of  these 
years  was  under  the  operation  of  the  McKinley 
law;  the  other  three  have  been  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Wilson -Gorman  law.  These  heavy 
deficits,  amounting  for  four  years  to  about  $156,- 
000,000,  have  l>een  attributed  by  the  critics  of 
the  present  law  to  the  reductions  which  it  made 
in  the  rates  of  duty,  and  it  is  one  of  the  avowed 
objects  of  the  new  law  to  remedy  this  deficit.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  country 
has  been  passing  through  a  period  of  extreme 
business  depression,  which  could  not  have  failed 
to  reduce  the  receipts  under  any  law  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  a  period  of  prosperity.  It 
may  be  observed,  also,  that  the  average  deficit  of 
about  |;39,000,000  per  year  would  have  been 
almost  exactly  covered  if  sugar  had  not  fallen  so 
decidedly  in  price,  with  a  resulting  loss  in  rev- 
enue of  $15,000,000  or  more  per  year,  and  the 
income  tax  had  not  been  overthrown  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  thereby  wiping  out  an  estimated 
revenue  of  $30,000,000  per  year.  If  the  income 
tax  had  not  been  declared  unconstitutional,  there 
would  have  been  no  deficit  after  1895,  and  the 
revenue  problem  would  have  been  much  less 
serious  than  has  been  the  case  since  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  was  rendered. 

After  reviewing  these  excuses  for  the  failure 
of  the  old  law  to  provide  revenue,  it  becomes  in- 
teresting to  determine  what  increase  of  revenue 
will  be  afforded  by  the  new  law.  The  table  which 
follows,  taken  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Dingley 
when  the  new  law  was  proposed  to  the  House,  is 
more  interesting  as  an  indication  of  the  increase 
in  rate  of  duty  than  as  an  indication  of  the  reve- 
nue likely  to  be  collected  under  it  : 


Duties- 

Collected 
in  1896. 

Estimated 

Under 
HouseBill. 

Increase. 

A,  Chemicals,   oils,  anc 
paints 

93,513,545 

7,644,423 

13,3S&,60S 

394,713 
29,910,016 

14,850,117 

7,869,860 

6,086,648 
9,311,320 

12,018,(IK» 

-  23,087,569 -J 

12,504,006 

1,242,126 
10,900,164 

(         37,879 
'(       124,258 

98,196,226 

11,901,532 

17,343,676 

2.143,588 
51,645,896 

22,257,788 

14.169,968 

8,732,827 
11,077,119 

19,884,845 

17,538,309 

50,274,704 
14,357,556 

1,300,531 
14,168,896 

87,879 
124;»6 

4,000,000 

92,682,681 

B.  ilarths,  earthenware, 
and  glassware 

C  Metals,    and    manu- 
fafctares  of 

4,257,110 
4,010,984 

D*  Wood,    and     mann- 
factaresof 

1,758,375 

B.  Sugar 

21,785,880 

F.  Tobacco,  and  manu- 
factures of 

7,306,671 

G.  Agricultural     prod- 
ucts and  provisions 

if.  Spirits,    wines,    and 
other  beverages 

f.  Cotton  manufactures 

J.  Flax,  hemp,  and  Jute, 
and  manufactures  of 

K.  Wool,  and  .manufac- 
tures of: 
Wool 

6,310,128 

1,797,179 
1,765,799 

7,816,762 
17,538,309 

Manufactures     of 
wool 

27,246,886 

L.  Silk,  and  silk  goods. . 
If.  Pulp,     paper,     and 

1,853,550 
58,406 

JV.  Sundries 

8,248,734 

Unenumerated— 

Unmanufactured  .... 

Articles     transferred 
from  free  list  to  dutia^ 
ble 

4,000,000 

Total  revenue 

$155,625,917 

9289,105,710 

9118,479,798 

This  table  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  imports  will  be  exactly  the  same  under  the 
new  law  as  in  1896.  Neither  Mr.  Dingley  nor 
any  one  else  believes  that  this  will  be  the  case. 
The  estimated  increase  of  $113,479,793  over  the 
collections  of  1896  is,  therefore,  an  arbitrary 
calculation  and  is  not  based  upon  what  is  likely 
to  happen.  Imports  are  expected  to  fall  off 
under  certain  heads  under  the  new  law,  and  this 
is  frankly  avowed  by  Mr.  Dingley  in  the  farther 
discussion  of  the  subject.  His  estimate  of  the 
real  increase  in  revenues  under  the  new  measure 
if  it  should  have  become  a  law  by  May  1  was 
set  forth  in  his  report  as  follows  : 

If  the  bill  should  become  a  law  by  May  1,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  would  yield  an  increase  of  revenue 
of  nearly  $20,000,000  from  sugar,  $10,000,000  from  wool, 
$14,000,000  from  manufactures  of  wool  (assuming  that 
the  imports  of  each  would  be  one-half  what  they  were 
in  1896),  $1,500,000  from  lumber,  $8,000,000  from  tobacco 
(assuming  that  the  revolution  in  Cuba  will  continue), 
$1,800,000  from  silk  manufactures,  $2,000,000  from 
metals,  $3,000,000  from  glassware  and  earthenware,  $4,- 
000,000  from  chemicals  (including  argols  and  opium 
transferred  from  the  free  list),  $5,000,000  from  jute  and 
flax  (including  burlaps  and  bags  transferred  from  the 
free  list),  $8,000,000  from  agricultural  products  and 
fruits,  $1,500,000  from  liquors,  $1,500,000  from  silks,  $5,- 
000,000  from  sundries  (including  articles  transferred 
from  the  free  list),  $1,500,000  from  cotton  laces  and  other 
fine  cotton  goods  and  yarns;  or  a  total  of  $75,000,000. 
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The  first  of  May  has  come  and  gone,  and  it  is 
admitted  that  the  revenue  during  the  first  year 
cannot  be  nearly  what  was  originally  estimated. 
Governor  Bingley  himself  anticipated  this  by  the 
declaration  that  delay  beyond  the  first  of  May 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,- 
000,000  of  revenue  for  each  week  of  delay. 
Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa,  on  one  of  the  closing 
days  of  the  debate,  stated  that  the  bill  would 
probably  yield  a  revenue  during  the  first  year  of 
$175,000,000  to  $180,000,000.  This  is  proba- 
bly more  than  will  be  collected  during  the  first 
year,  but  the  law  is  likely  to  furnish  abundant 
revenue  after  the  effect  of  advance  importations 
has  been  spent. 

The  Republican  leaders  have  criticised  so  se- 
verely the  failure  of  revenue  under  the  existing 
law  that  they  recognize  the  great  importance  of 
showing  a  balance  in  favor  of  collections  in  the 
very  first  year  under  the  new  tariff.  They  are 
seriously  handicapped  in  doing  this  because  of 
the  great  quantity  of  goods  rushed  into  the  coun- 
try in  anticipation  of.  the  new  tariff,  beyond  the 
amount  which  would  be  introduced  if  no  tariff 
change  was  impending.  The  importations  of  raw 
sugar  during  six  months  have  been  3,241,167,826 
pounds,  which  is  the  usual  supply  for  a  year.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  there  will 
be  hardly  any  importations  of  sugar  for  six  or 
eight  months  under  the  new  law,  which  will  cut 
off  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  reve- 
nue of  $51,645,896  from  this  source  under  the 
House  bill.  A  similar  story  has  to  l>e  told  with 
regard,  to  wool.  The  importations  for  eleven 
months  ending  with  May,  1897,  were  312,939,435 
pounds,  against  importations  in  the  same  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  1896  amounting  to  225,305,587 
pounds.  The  month  of  June  has  added  33,281,- 
775  pounds  to  this  total  at  the  leading  ports,  and 
it  will  be  nearly  a  yept  before  imports  of  wool 
will  again  become  heavy.  This  will  cut  off  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  estimated  revenue  of  $17,- 
538,399  under  the  new  law.  Advance  importa- 
tions have  not  been  lacking  in  other  articles  where 
duties  have  been  advanced,  but  have  not  been  so 
striking  as  in  these  two  cases. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  examine  in  detail  the 
successive  changes  in  the  customs  revenue  since 
the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1883.  The  most 
striking  fact  is  the  effect  upon  the  total  revenue 
of  the  duty  upon  sugar.  Sugar  contributed 
nearly  one- quarter  of  the  revenue  until  1891. 
when  the  prospect  of  the  abolition  of  tlie 
duty  reduced  the  importations.  Sugar  came  in 
with  a  rush  in  1892  and  later  years,  but  it  had 
become  free  of  duty  except  for  small  quantities 
of  refined  sugar,  and  the  total  revenue  sharply 
declined  down  to  the  close  of   1894.      The  duty 


on  sugar  was  then  restored,  but  the  revenue  bas 
not  l^een  as  large  as  was  expected  because  of  the 
shrinkage  in  price  already  referred  to.  The  de- 
tails of  the  customs  revenue  for  1897  have  not 
yet  been  reported,  but  the  total  revenue  collected 
was  larger  than  in  1896. 

THE    POLICY    OF    PROTECTIOK. 

The  second  declared  purpose  of  the  new  law, 
*  *  To   encourage  the   industries   of   the    United 
States,"  is  the  one  which  has  usually  divided  the 
two  political  parties.     The  free  trader  does  not 
believe  in    encouraging  industries   by  levying  a 
ta,x  upon  the  whole  community,  and  looks  upon 
the   attempt  to  promote  the  good  of  the   com- 
munity in  this  manner  as  the  equivalent   of  the 
celebrated  proposition  of  pulling  one's  self  up  by 
one's  boot- straps.     The  Republican  party,  which 
is  now  in  charge  of  every  branch  of  the  public 
service,  take  a  different  view  of  the  results  of  the 
protective  system.     They  point  to  the  building 
up  in  the  United  States  of  woolen  mills,  cotton 
mills,    chinaware   and    glass    factories,     cutlery 
factories,  and  many  other  industries,  as  proof  of 
the  benefits  of  protection  in  diversifying  industry, 
affording  employment   to  labor,   raising   prices, 
and  stimulating  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  com- 
munity.    Many  free  traders  are  willing  to  admit 
that  protection  is  beneficial,  even  at  the   cost  of 
the  community,  in  putting  young  industries  on 
their  feet  in  order  that  they  may  become  equipped 
to  compete  with  their  rivals  in  the  open  markets 
of  the  world.     What  they  object  to  at  the  present 
time  is  the  protection  of  these  industries  by  high 
duties  after  years  of  existence  have  failed,  in  their 
opinion,   to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  produce 
as  economically  and  effectively  with    the  same 
amount   of   labor   as  foreign   establishments   of 
similar  character. 

The  policy  of  protecting  by  high  duties  the 
great  staple  industries  of  woolen,  cotton,  silk, 
iron,  and  glass  has  not  been  departed  from  in 
this  country  for  many  years.  What  there  is 
novel  in  the  new  law  relates  to  the  greater  com- 
plexity of  the  schedules  applying  to  some  of  these 
articles  and  the  attempt  to  create  new  industries. 
The  protectionists  are  able  to  point  with  pride  to 
the  success  of  their  theorv  in  the  creation  of  the 
tin-plate  industry  in  the  United  States.  Nearly 
all  the  tin  plate  used  here  was  imported  from 
Wales  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  McKiuley 
tariff  in  1890.  The  importations  of  tin  plates  in 
the  fiscal  year  1890  were  680,060,925  pounds, 
valued  at  $20,928,150.  The  duty  imposed  by 
the  McKinley  tariff  on  tin  plate  was  2  2-10 
cents  per  pound.  It  was  then  provided  that 
tin  plate  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty  on 
and  after  October  1,  1897,  unless  it  was  made  to 
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appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President  that 
'*the  aggregate  quantity  of  such  plates  lighter 
than  63  pounds  per  100  square  feet  produced 
in  the  United  States  during  either  of  the  six 
years  next  preceding  June  30,  1897,  has  equaled 
one-third  the  amount  of  such  plates  imported 
and  ent^rQd  for  consumption  during  any  fiscal 
year  after  the  passage  of  this  act  and  prior  to 
said  October  1,  1897."  The  enactment  of  the 
Wilson  law  dispensed  with  the  application  of  this 
provision,  but  the  tin-plate  industry  did  not  cease 
to  develop  under  the  duty  of  1  1-5  cents  per 
pound  imposed  by  that  law.  The  total  production  of 
plates  in  the  United  States  was  98,970,880  pounds 
for  the  fiscal  year  1894,  the  last  under  the  Mc- 
Kinley  law,  185,571,479  pounds  for  1896,  and 
334, OU, 798  pounds  for  1896. 

The  principal  effort  to  create  an  industry  by 
the  new  law  is  in  connection  with  manufactures 
of  flax.     The    North   of    Ireland   has  long  had 

.  almost  a  monopoly  of  this  manufacture,  and  ef- 
forts to  establish  it  in  England  a  century  or  more 
ago  did  not  yield  valuable  results.  The  indus- 
try  is  not  yet  firmly  established  in  the  United 
States,  but  some  coarse  linens  are  made  by  some 
of  the  Eastern  mills.  Representative  of  these 
mills  secured  the  insertion  in  the  Senate  bill  of 
rates  ranging  as  high  as  68,  76,  and  89  per  cent, 
upon  imported  linens.  The  importers  were  at 
once  up  in  arms  against  these  rates,  and  found 
that  the  leading  manufacturers  themselves  did 
not  desire  them.  The  latter  fear  that  too  wide  a 
margin  of  profit  would  produce  the  results  some- 
umes  attributed  to  the  protective  system — of  giv- 
ing such  an  unhealthy  stimulus  to  the  industry 
that  it  would  be  swamped  with  new  capital  and 
would  soon  cease  to  be  profitable  as  the  result  of 
over-production  and  domestic  competition.  An 
agreement  upon  more  moderate  rates,  but  rates 
ranging  above  50  per  cent. ,  was  strongly  urged 
upon  the  conference  committee,  but  they  decided 
to  reject  it  and  to  try  the  experiment  of  building 
up  an  American  linen  industry. 

Another  effort  to  create,  or  at  least  to  extend, 
an  industry  under  the  new  law  is  of  a  rather  pe- 
culiar character.  It  does  not  concern  a  compli- 
cated product  of  manufactures,  but  the  culture  of 
lemons,  oranges,  currants,  and  pineapples  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida.  The  rate  fixed  upon  lemons 
and  oranges,  over  which  the  principal  contest  has 
raged,  is  1  cent  per  pound.  The  House  pro- 
posed only  three-quarters  of  a  cent,  and  the  im- 
porters of  foreign  fruits  insisted  that  the  duties 

.  should  be  computed  by  the  cubic  foot  in  order  to 
avoid  injury  and  delay  in  handling.  The  Senate 
committee  originally  intended  to  impose  a  duty 
^y  the  cubic  foot,  but  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
the  vote  of  Senator  Jones,   of  Nevada,   in  the 


Committee  on  Finance,  led  to  the  acceptance  of 
an  even  higher  rate  than  had  been  proposed  by 
the  House.  The  Californians  are  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  making  a  wonderful  fight  for  high  duties 
and  using  every  argument  regarding  the  un- 
healthfulness  of  foreign  fruit  and  its  injury  to 
the  consumer,  as  well  as  the  more  immediate  in- 
terests of  California  producers.  The  duties  on 
wines  have  always  been  high  because  they  are 
treated  as  luxuries,  and  the  proposed  rate  of  |1. 60 
per  dozen  quarts  upon  still  wines  is  three  or  four 
times  the  price  at  which  fairly  good  wine  can  be 
bought  by  the  gallon  in  California. 

THE  STRUGGLE  OVER  SUGAR. 

The  struggle  over  the  *<  differential  duties  "  on 
sugar  has  been  one  of  the  most  exciting  features 
of  tariff  legislation  in  recent  years.  Sugar  paid 
a  high  duty  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  McKin- 
ley  law,  the  rate  on  refined  sugar  under  the  act 
of  1883  ranging  as  high  as  3  cents  a  pound. 
It  was  an  abundant  source  of  revenue  in  those 
days  and  contributed  to  the  immense  surplus  in 
the  Treasury  which  has  already  been  referred  to. 
The  duties  collected  were  above  $50,000,000  for 
each  of  the  years  from  1885  to  1890,  amounting 
in  the  latter  year  to  153,985,873.  The  necessity 
of  curtailing  the  redundant  surplus  without  im- 
pairing protection  upon  manufactured  products 
directed  the  eyes  of  the  framers  of  the  McKinley 
law  toward  sugar  as  a  proper  subject  for  reduc- 
tion. Tea  and  coffee  had  been  made  free  of  duty 
some  years  before  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of 
<<  a  free  breakfast- table,"  and  that  policy  had  ap- 
parently proved  popular  with  the  people.  It  was 
decided  to  extend  this  policy  in  1890  to  sugar, 
and  all  duties  were  abolished  except  upon  refined 
sugar,  which  was  made  dutiable  at  five- tenths  of 
a  cent  per  pound.  This  meant  that  few  sugars 
would  be  imported  which  were  not  unrefined  and 
free  of  duty. 

The  mighty  power  of  the  Sugar  Trust  had  not 
arisen  to  influence  the  earlier  tariffs.  Individual 
refiners  had  made  their  plea  for  adequate  protec-  ' 
tion,  but  they  had  not  formed  a  combination 
capable  of  menacing  the  Legislature  and  the 
courts.  Shrewd  friends  of  the  refiners  saw  that 
they  were  well  protected  in  the  McKinley  law, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  framing  of  the  Wilson 
law  in  1894  that  the  subject  of  the  sugar  duties 
became  a  national  scandal.  Irritation  against 
the  refining  interest,  leagued  as  it  was  into  a  great 
combination,  so  controlled  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  they  struck  out  of  the  tariff  bill 
all  provision  for  a  duty  on  sugar  except  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  upon  refined.  This  was  only  half  the 
protection  accorded  by  the  McKinley  law,  but 
was  more  than  expert  critics  of  the  trust  consid- 
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ered  necessary.  When  the  bill  got  to  the  Senate, 
it  was  decided  to  impose  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
40  per  cent,  upon  all  sugar  in  order  to  offset  some 
of  the  loss  of  revenue  by  the  transfer  of  raw 
materials  to  the  free  list.  It  was  a  question  for 
a  long  time  whether  any  tariff  bill  could  become 
law,  and  a  few  Democratic  Senators  succeeded  in 
putting  the  sugar  schedule  in  the  shape  they  de- 
sired. 

The  same  struggle  was  renewed  in  the  pres- 
ent Congress,  and  the  House  adopted  a  *  differ- 
ential duty  "  which  is  described  by  the  advocates 
of  the  House  bill  as  one -eighth  of  a  cent  per 
pound.  The  *< differential  duty*'  is  the  calcu- 
lated difference  between  the  duty  imposed  upon 
refined  sugar  and  that  imposed  upon  the  number 
of  pounds  of  raw  sugar  necessary  to  make  a 
given  quantity  of  refined. 

The  nominal  differential  in  the  act  of  1894  was 
one -eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  but  the  real  pro- 
tection upon  refined  sugar  was  much  greater,  be- 
cause the  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  made  the 
gross  duty  greater  upon  refined  sugar  of  high 
cost  than  upon  raw  sugar  of  lower  cost.  The 
proposition  to  give  the  refiners  a  differential  of 
only  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  therefore, 
did  not  meet  with  a  cordial  reception  among  their 
friends  in  the  Senate.  They  attempted  to  con- 
tinue the  ad  valorem  system  of  duties.  When 
that  attempt  failed,  they  arbitrarily  raised  the 
differential  to  more  than  a  fifth.  It  was  in  this 
form  that  the  bill  went  into  conference,  and  it 
was  this  differential  duty  which  caused  the  strug- 
gle of  ten  days  which  finally  ended  on  Saturday, 
July  17.  A  different  schedule  was  finally  adopt- 
ed from  that  proposed  by  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate.  It  appears  to  give  a  slightly  higher  pro- 
tection to  the  refiners  than  the  original  House 
schedule,  although  the  difference  upon  the  higher 
grades  of  sugar  is  declared  to  be  the  same.  The 
new  sugar  schedule  will  afford  adequate  protec- 
tion to  the  refining  interest,  although  not  such 
liberal  margins  as  were  in  force  under  some  of 
the  earlier  laws. 

The  fact  that  the  House  was  the  winner  in  con- 
ference committee  so  far  as  to  compel  the  Sen- 
ate to  surrender  its  effort  to  advance  substan- 
tially the  differential  duty,  is  a  striking  tribute  to 
the  value  of  publicity  and  of  public  opinion.  The 
Senate  usually  wins  in  such  contests,  by  reason 
of  the  longer  term  of  its  members,  their  greater 
experience,  and  the  greater  cohesiveness  of  their 
ranks.  They  were  represented  in  conference 
committee  by  the  ablest  and  most  pei-sistent  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  but  they  were  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  House  because  they  found  the 
House  supported  by  nearly  every  organ  of  public 
opinion  in  the  country. 


THE    TEXTILE    SCHEDULES. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  every 
tariff  bill  is  the  duties  levied  upon  textiles  and 
the  raw  materials  which  enter  into  them.     The 
rates  on  these  highly  finished  articles  of  manu- 
facture run  higher  than  on  almost  any.  other  class 
of  articles.     The  computations  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  upon  the  House  bill  showed 
average  oc^  vaZorem  rates  of  54.14  per  cent,  on 
cotton  goods,  as  compared  with  43.75  percent, 
under  the  Wilson  law;  49.52  per  cent,  on  manu- 
factures  of   flax,  as   compared   with  40.38  per 
cent. ;   81.57  per  cent,  on  wool  and  its  products, 
as   compared  with  47.62  per  cent.;  and   53.89 
per  cent,   on  silk  and  silk  goods,  as  compared 
with  46.96  per  cent.     These  computations  of  the 
new  rates  are  below  the  truth  *  in  some  cases,  be- 
cause the  committee  made  only  a  rough   estimate 
of  the  new  duties.     The  estimate  prepared  by  the 
Senate  showed  many  rates  ranging  close  to  100 
per  cent,  and  one  ranging  as  high  as   171. 15  per 
cent,  in  the  Senate  rate  on  woolen  and  worsted 
shawls.     The  high  duties  on  woolen  goods  are 
the  result  in  large  measure  of  the  duties  on  raw 
wool.     A  portion  of  the  duty  on  the  goods,  in 
other  words,  is  intended  as  compensation  for  the 
duty  on  raw  material,  and  it  is  only  beyond  *  *  the 
compensatory  duties"  that  actual  protection  to 
the  finished  goods  begins.     What   *  *  compensa- 
tory duties  "  are  is  probably  not  known  to  one 
man   in   ten   who  reads  about  the  tariff.      The 
writer  has  even  had  wool -growers  ask  what  was 
meant  by  the  phrase,  notwithstanding  the  duties 
are  directly  applicable  to  the  product  of  their  raw 
material.     These  duties  on  goods  are  intended  as 
a  compensation  to  the  manufacturer  for  the  en- 
hanced cost  of  his  raw  materials  as   compared 
with  the  cost  under  free  raw  materials.      They 
have  been  a  part  of  every  recent  tariff  bill,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  Wilson  bill  obviated  their  ne- 
cessity by  removing  taxes  from  raw  materials. 

The  *  *  cQmpensatory  duties  "  on  woolens  are 
very  heavy,  and  account  for  the  high  rates  often 
cited  under  that  schedule.  To  illustrate  how  the 
compensatory  duties  affect  the  matter,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  take  only  a  single  item,  like  woolen  or 
worsted  cloth  valued  at  more  than  40  cents,  but 
not  more  than  50  cents  per  pound.  The  law  of 
1894  levied  upon  such  cloth  a  general  ad  valorem 
duty  of  40  per  cent,  of  its  value.  The  House 
bill  provided  a  rate  per  pound  of  four  times  the 
duty  imposed  upon  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool 
of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  a  duty  of  15 
cents  per  pound.  This  was  not  all,  but  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  levied 
to  equalize  the  rate  in  proportion  tP  value.  The 
first  part  of  the  duty,  amounting  to  44  cents  per 
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pound,  consututed  the  compensatory  duty.  The 
remaining  15  cents,  plus  the  ad  valorem  duty, 
constituted  the  avowed  protection  afforded  by  the 
schedule. 

The  transfer  of  wool  from  the  free  to  the 
dutiable  list  is  one  of  the  crowning  features  of 
the  new  law  from  the  protectionist  standpoint. 
It  has  been  strenuously  demanded  by  the  wool- 
growers  of  the  far  West  ever  since  the  crisis  in 
1893  and  the  fall  in  the  value  of  sheep  which 
followed.  This  fall  in  value  has  been  destructive 
of  the  sheep  herds,  because  it  has  not  paid  to 
breed  largely,  and  many  sheep  have  been  sacrificed 
for  mutton  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
preserved  as  wool  producers.  A  table  printed 
by  Senator  Mantle,  of  Montana,  in  his  speech  in 
the  Senate  on  June  4,  shows  that  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  United  States  has  been  declining 
since  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1883.  The 
number  reported  in  1884  was  50,626,626,  which 
fell  in  1889  to  42,599,079.  There  was  then  a 
revival,  attributed  by  the  friends  of  the  McKinley 
law  to  its  operation,  which  carried  the  number 
of  sheep  up  to  47,273,553  on  January  1,  1893. 
The  decline  again  set  in  until  the  number 
was  reduced  on  January  1,  1896,  to  38,298,783 
and,  according  to  unofficial  estimates,  to  32,- 
000,000  on  January  1,  1897.  It  is  to  stimulate 
the  culture  of  American  sheep  that  the  new 
wool  schedule  has  been  devised.  It  restores 
duties  which  average  from  40  to  50  per  cent., 
although  expressed  in  specific  form,  which 
come  near  being  the  highest  ever  levied 
upon  raw  wool.  The  rates  upon  clothing  wool 
are  11  and  12  cents  per  pound,  according  to 
character,  and  rates  upon  carpet  wool  are  4  cents 
per  pound  for  the  cheaper  and  7  cents  per  pound 
for  the  finer  grades. 

The  growing  complication  of  modem  protective 
tariffs  is  nowhere  shown  in  a  more  striking  man- 
ner than  in  the  textile  schedules.     The  tariff  of 
1883  gave  62  lines  to  the  cotton  schedule.     This 
was  expanded  to  nearly  150  lines  in  the  McKinley 
law  and  to  nearly  200  in  the  Wilson  law.     The 
new  law  introduces  several  new  elements  of  com- 
plication which  will  extend  its  length  still  farther. 
Silk  goods,   which  filled   14  lines  in  the  act  of 
1883,  will  fill  more  than  100  in  the  new  law.    The 
woolen    schedule  has  always  been  complicated, 
and  in  all  of  the  textile  schedules  it  has  become 
the  modern  plan  to  apply  specific  duties,  which 
require  the  service  of  experts  to  enforce.     The 
new  silk   schedule,    for    instance,   provides   for 
woven  fabrics  different  rates  when  weighing  less 
or  more  than  one  and  one -third  ounces  per  square 
yard,  when  containing  20  per  cent.,  30  per  cent., 
or  45  per  cent,  of  silk,  whether  the  silk  is  in  the 
gum  or  boiled  off,  and  whether  the  goods  are 


dyed  or  printed  in  the  piece.  All  this  complica- 
tion of  duties  is  thought  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  distribute  protection  with  an  equal  hand  upon 
different  grades  of  goods  and  in  order  to  prevent 
injustice  to  honest  importers  by  the  undervalua- 
tions of  dishonest  ones  under  the  system  of  duties 
based  upon  declared  value.  Every  new  industry 
adds  an  item  to  the  free  list  or  the  dutiable  list  of 
the  tariff,  and  the  number  of  paragraphs  has 
only  been  kept  in  restraint  in  recent  years  by  the 
transfer  of  whole  classes  of  small  articles  to  the 
free  list. 

MANUFACTURES    OF    IRON    AND    STEEL. 

The  history  of  iron  an<i  steel  manufactures  in 
the  United  States  is  one  to  which  many  protec- 
tionists are  pointing  with  pride  as  one  of  the  ripe 
fruits  of  the  protective  system.  Senator  Aldrich, 
of  Rhode  Island,  in  his  opening  speech  upon  the 
tariff  bill  on  May  25,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  rates  on  metals  had  not  been  increased 
by  the  pending  bill  and  that  some  of  them  had 
been  reduced.  He  presented  a  somewhat  novel 
doctrine  regarding  the  effect  of  protection  upon 
revenue  by  the  declaration  that  when  the  pro- 
tective policy  gives  the  American  market  to 
American  producers  '  *  the  revenue  growing  out 
of  protective  duties  disappears. "  He  might  have 
added  that  the  metal  industry  now  stood  upon 
such  an  mdependent  footing,  whether  as  the  re- 
sult of  protection  or  of  abundant  natural  re- 
sources, that  American  manufactures  of  metal 
were  competing  successfully  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  with  their  foreign  rivals.  Exports  from 
the  United  States  for  the  eleven  months  ending 
with  May,  1897,  included  $2, 124,324  in  pig  iron, 
$6,070,154  in  builders*  hardware  and  tools^ 
$2,952,446  in  sewing-machines  and  their  parts, 
and  $23,878,044  in  other  machinery.  Among 
the  most  significant  of  American  exportations, 
composed  largely  of  metals,  are  those  requiring 
peculiar  skill  and  inventive  genius  in  their  pro- 
duction and  iny)rovement.  The  exportations  of 
cycles  and  their  parts  for  eleven  months  ending 
with  May  last  were  $6,122,339,  and  of  electrical 
and  scientific  apparatus  $2,795,810.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  put  a  duty  upon  copper  ingots  in  the 
Dingley  bill,  but  when  it  appeared  that  exports 
for  the  fiscal  year  1896  had  been  $18,646,407 
and  that  imports  had  been  only  $1,123,083,  even 
the  strongest  protectionist  admitted  the  wisdom 
of  continuing  copper  upon  the  free  list. 

THE    ASSAULT    UPON    EDUCATION. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  new 
tariff  bill  is  the  restoration  of  the  old  duties  upon 
works  of  art.  The  fight  for  *'free  art"  was 
wap:ed  for  many  years  by  artists  and  their  patrons 
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until  they  attained  partial  success  in  the  McKin- 
ley  law  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  paint- 
ings and  statuary  to  15  per  cent.  The  same  law 
made  free  of  duty  *  *  books  and  pamphlets  printed 
exclusively  in  languages  other  than  English." 
This  liberality  was  partly  dictated  by  the  redun- 
dancy of  revenue  which  it  was  then  sought  to  cure. 
The  framers  of  the  Wilson  law  went  a  step  far- 
ther and  made  all  paintings  and  statuary  free  of 
duty.  This  provision  was  abused,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  appraising  oflScers  at  New  York,  by  the 
introduction  as  paintings  and  statuary  of  cheap 
daubs  produced  by  beginners  and  filled  in  from 
penciled  outlines.  The  search  for  revenue  led 
the  framers  of  the  Dingley  bill  to  transfer  paint- 
ings and  statuary  to  the  dutiable  list  at  25  per 
cent,  and  even  to  make  foreign  books  subject  to 
duty  under  the  general  provisions  for  printed 
matter.  The  educators  of  the  country  were 
aflame  in  a  moment  over  this  attempt  to  restrict 
their  means  of  broadening  American  education, 
and  almost  unending  mirth  followed  the  declara- 
tion of  the  committee  report  that  of  foreign  books 
"  we  already  publish  an  abundance."  The  sug- 
gestion that  the  quantity  of  cheap  novels,  min- 
gled with  a  few  religious  books  published  in  this 
country,  made  the  subject  a  question  of  quantity 
rather  than  of  quality  only  added  fuel  to  the 
flame.  Petitions  from  nearly  every  educational 
institution  of  importance  in  the  country  began 
to  rain  upon  Congress,  and  the  Senate  commit- 
tee drew  the  blue  pencil  through  all  these  ob- 
noxious provisions.  They  yielded  in  conference, 
however,  in  regard  to  works  of  art,  and  they  will 
hereafter  pay  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

THE    TARIFF   AND    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

The  enactment '  of  a  new  tariff  greatly  raising 
rates  upon  ;.iany  articles  has  not  failed  to  cause 
protests  by  foreign  countries,  whose  products 
seemed  to  be  directly  aimed  at.  These  protests 
have  not  come  from  England  and  France,  for  the 
opposite  reasons  that  England  is  .willing  to  trust 
to  her  policy  of  free  trade  against  the  world  and 
France  does  not  wish  to  encounter  protests  agamst 
her  own  measures  when  she  wishes  to  strengthen 
her  protective  policy.  The  Argentine  Republic 
was  quick  to  protest  against  the  levy  of  a  duty  on 


hides,  which  have  been  free  of  duty  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  upon  the  ground  that  it 
would  restrict  our  export  trade  to  her  people  as 
well  as  hamper  our  own  manufacturers..    Ger- 
many and  Italy  also  have  dropped  informal  inti- 
mations that  the  countervailing  duty  on  sugar 
and  the  high  rate  on  fruit  were  not  dictated  by  a 
spirit  of  international  comity.     The  strongest  pro- 
tests have  come  from   Japan,   whose  silks  and 
straw  mattings  have  appeared  to  be  singled  out 
for  special  attack.     The  duties  in  both  cases  were 
levied  at  the  demand  of  American  interests,  which 
felt  the  effect  of  Japanese  competition.     In  the 
case  of  matting,  however,  the  demand  for  a  high 
duty  did  not  come  from  matting  manufacturers 
so  much  as  from  the  manufacturers  of  woolen 
carpets,  who  have  felt  the  effect  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  matting  for  carpeting.    The  Japanese  have 
represented  that  if  the  matting  trade  was  de- 
stroyed, they  would  be  compelled  to  go  elsewhere 
for  the  large  quantities   of   cotton   cloths,   ma- 
chinery, and  breadstuffs  which  they  take  from  the 
United  States,  because  the  vessels  which  now  carry 
them  these  articles  would  have  no  return  freights. 
The  policy  of  reciprocity  inaugurated  in  the 
McKinley  law  was  intended  to  offset  some  of  the 
effects  of  high  duties  in  our  relations  with  foreign 
nations.     The  effects  of  the  reciprocity  arrange- 
ments made  under  that  law  were  not  striking  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Cuba,  whose  natural  market 
in  the  United  States  was  thrown  open  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  high  Spanish  duties.     Canada  has 
several  times  offered  reciprocity  to  the  United 
States,  but  it  has  usually  been  in  natural  prod- 
ucts alone.     Mr.  Blaine,   as  Secretary  of  State, 
rejected  one  of  the  last  of  these  offers  as  value- 
less to  the  United  States.     The  present  Liberal 
ministry  of  Canada  sent  some  gentlemen  here 
during  the  framing  of  the  new  tariff  law,  pre- 
pared to  make  more  liberal  terms  than  their  pre- 
decessors, but  they  found  little  encouragement  at 
the  hands  of  the  protectionists  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.     The  reciprocity  clause  which 
has  been  embodied  in  the  new  law  cannot  be 
judged  until  it  has  been  tried.     It  is  somewhat 
broader  in  the  list  of  articles  covered  than  the 
provision  of  1890,  and  the  United  States  may  be 
able  to  secure  some  concessions  under  it. 
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BY  FRANCIS  E.    CLARK,   D.I). 


TWO  little  republics  under  the  Southern  Cross 
have  attracted  more  than  their  fair  share 
of  the  world's  attention  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  These  two  States  are  the  South  Afri- 
can Republic,  or  the  Transvaal,  as  the  land  across 
ihe  Hver  Vaal  is  indifferently  called,  and  the 
'Irange  Free  State,  to  the  south  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, which  took  its  name  from  valiant  William 
of  Orange,  and  in  honor  of  its  name  covers  its 
coat  of  arms  with  fruitful  orange-trees  in  full 
bearing. 

The  South  African  Republic,  it  is  true,  has 
rather  monopolized  the  world's  attention,  to  the 
exclusion  of  ita  smaller  sister.  Telegraph  wires 
and  cables  have  been  kept  hot  with  news  more 
or  less  (usually  less)  authentic  which  would  have 
been  exceedingly  important  if  true.  Its  old  Dutch 
president,  Johanucs  Stephanos  I'aul  Kruger,  has 
Ijeen  treated  by  reporters  and  newspaper  corre- 
t^pondents  as  though  he  waa  one  of  the  world's 
great  potentates — as  indeed  he  is  if  a  man's  power 
ia  measured  by  the  amount  of  commotion  he  is 
able  to  make  in  the  cabinet  councils  of  the  na- 
tions. His  goings  out  and  his  comings  in  have 
been  recorded  his  down-sittings  and  his  iip-ris- 
ings  and  vthen  he  aneeMs  it  is  almost  as  though 
Queen  \  ictoria  hirself  had  taken  cold 

One  of  the  anomalous  things  of  present  da\ 
politics  18  the  power  which  this   old     illilemt 


Hoer  has  been  able  to  exert  in  the  world.  I  use 
these  adjectives  with  the  utmost  respect,  simply 
in  the  interests  of  accuracy,  for  with  all  his  power 
and  deserved  influence,  the  old  ruler  of  the  Trans- 
vaal is,  from  the  scliolar's  ordinary  standpoint, 
one  of  the  most  ignorant  men  who  ever  sat  in  a 
presidential  chair.  There  is  but  one  book  which 
he  can  read,  and  that  is  the  Bible.  But,  it  may 
be  asked,  how  does  it  happen  that  if  he  can  read 
one  book  he  cannot  read  all  books  ?  The  ex- 
jilanaCion  given  in  the  Transvaal  is  that,  being 
gifted  with  a  remarkably  tenacious  memory,  he 
'lias,  from  constantly  hearing  the  Bible  read  in 
publio  from  his  boyhood  np,  committed  all  of  its 
more  familiar  passages  to  heart ;  so  that  when  he 
takes  up  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  and  his  eye 
lights  upon  a  well-known  verse,  he  can  go  on  in- 
definitely from  memory. 

Nor  can  this  modem  South  African  Colossus 
write  any  better  than  he  can  read.  To  be  sure, 
he  can  sign  hia  name  to  public  documents,  but 
in  somewhat  t!ie  same  way  that  Osman  the  Great, 
the  founder  and  first  sultan  of  the  Osmanii  Turks, 
used  to  sign  his  name  to  public  documents — ^by 
dipping  his  hand  in  a  saucer  of  ink  and  spreading 
it  out  on  the  pa]M  r  thus  literally  making  his  sign 
II  Diual  Not  that  1  resident  Kruger  has  not  got 
b(,vond  Osman  the  tirst,  for  he  can  guide  the 
quiU  sufficiently  to  sign  his  name  to  papers  of 
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state ;  but  to  vn-iU  one  of  those  papers,  or  even 
an  ordinary  letter,  with  his  own  hand,  would  be 
quite  beyond  his  powers,  is  the  story  often  told 
in  Pretoria.      And  yet  should  I  leave  the  im- 
pression with  my  readers  that  he  was  simply  an 
ignorant  old  Boer,  it  would  bo  a  very  false  im- 
pression.    From   the  scholar's  standpoint,  pos- 
sibly he  is  that,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
politician  and  man  of  affairs  he  is  one  of  the 
shrewd  great    men   of 
the  time.     If  he  cannot 
write  a  state  document 
he  can  dictate  one.     He 
knows  what  is  in  every 
one  that  he  signs,  and 
his    native    ohrewdness 
enables  him  to  get  the 
better  of  far  more  schol- 
arly rulers  of  mightier 
realms  than   his   when 
the    interests    of    his 
"poor     burghers,"    as 
he    pathetically   calls 
them,  are  concerned. 

To  call  him  the  Lin- 
coln  of   South   Africa 
is     altogether     extrav- 
agant praise.     He  has 
none  of  the  broad,  far- 
seeing,     statesmanlike 
views  of    Lincoln  ;    his 
integrity    is    far    from 
spotless  if  common  re- 
port is  not  utterly  libel- 
ous ;  and  he  has  little  of 
the   brilliant  eloquence 
that   made   possible    a 
Gettysburg   oration. 
But  he  is  like  Lincoln 
in  this  important  respect 
— he  knows  the  common 
people  thoroughly  and 
accurately.      He  sprang 
from  them  ;  he  is  one  of  them.    With  all  his  wealth 
and  power,  he  has  never  set  himself  above  them. 
When  I  called  upon  him  in  Pretoria  a  few  weeks 
ago  a  young  Uoer  fanner  was  sitting  upon  the 
veranda  of  the  presidential  mansion,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  a  very  unpretentious  cottage.     Tlie 
young  farmer  was  coUarless  and  dirty,  and  his 
mud-splashed  brogana  showed  that  he  was  a  son 
of  the  soil ;   but  he  evidently  felt  that  there  was 
nothing  in  his  appearance  or  his  clothes  which 
should  debar  hiin  from  a  familiar  interview  with 
his  president.     The  president,  too,  seemed  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  they  chatted  together  as 
unconstrainedjy  as  any  two  cronies,  while  the  old 
vrovi   Madam    Kruger,  sitting  near  by,  placidly 


(From  bin  best  receot  pbotogrsph. 


knit  her  heavy  woolen  stockings  like  any  vener- 
able housewife  of  the  Transvaal. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  South  African  Republic.  He  is  one 
of  the  people — a  representative  Boer  ;  a  typical 
Dutch  farmer,  with  all  the  limitations  and  all  the 
sturdiness,  conservatism,  strong  religious  feeling, 
and  native  common  sense  of  his  race  developed 
in  an  tmusual  degree.  These  qualities,  too.  char- 
acteristic in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  the 
Boers  as  a  race,  account 
for  the  prominence  of 
their  remote  little  re- 
publicamongtbe  greater 
nations  of  thd  world. 
Here  is  a  new  race,  a 
distinct  type  of  man- 
kind, a  unique  people 
that  has  found  its  home 
in  the  heart  of .  South 
Africa.  Except  in  the 
matter  of  language,  they 
are  no  more  Dutch  than 
they  are  French  or 
Scotch.  In  fact,  many 
of  them  dislike  and  dis- 
trust the  Holland  Dutch 
more  than  they  do  the 
English  themselves.  A 
large  admixture  of 
French  Huguenot  blood 
flows  in  the  veins  of 
many  of  them,  and 
many  families  have 
French  names,  cor- 
rupted often  into  their 
Dutch  equivalents. 

In  religion  the  people 
are  far  more  like  the 
Scotch  Covenanters  of 
two  centuries  ago  than 
like  the  modern  ration- 
alistic, sacerdotal  church  of  Holland.  In  fact, 
so  alarmed  were  the  Boers  some  seventy-five 
years  ago  at  the  spread  of  rationalistic  formalism 
in  their  nation  that  they  sent  to  Scotland  for 
some  young  ministers  who  were  sound  in  the 
faith.  Among  those  who  responded  to  the  call 
was  Andrew  Murray,  the  father  of  the  Andrew 
Murray  of  the  present  day — that  prince  of 
mystics  whose  books  are  read  by  the  whole 
Christian  world.  This  young  Scotchman  and 
his  descendants  and  a  few  others  of  his  stamp 
have  wonderfully  molded  the  religious  life  of 
the  two  republics  and  have  imparted  a  sturdy. 
God-fearing,  Bible-loving  character  to  all  their 
inhabitants. 
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The  Puritan  type  of  character  is  very  strongly 
developed  among  the  Dutch  Boers,  and  this  it  is 
which  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  must 
reckon  with  in  dealing  with  that  handful  of 
Dutch  farmers  that  inhabit  the  Transvaal.  I  do 
not  mean  to  aver  that  the  Boers  are  either  as 
intelligent  or  aa  morally  spotless  as  the  Pilgrim 
fathers,  and  it  is  very  sure  that  they  are  not  actu- 
^ed  by  as  lofty  religious  motives,  nor  have  they 


(Tftken  at  time  of  QtUirterl)'  "Nachtmaal.' 
eeuan.  when  Boers  come  with  their  ramilleB  from  ttftr 
mllui  around  and  camp  la  their  waeons  on  the  church 


been  tested  by  such  stern  experience  as  were 
the  Mayflower' s  passengers  and  their  descendants. 
But  they  certainly  are  imbued  with  the  Puritan 
spirit,  with  many  of  its  excellences  aa  well  as 
many  of  its  defects,  and  this  spirit  makes  tliem 
a  people  to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  mightiest  of 
nations. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  they 
look  upon  the  recent  hordes  of  British  and  Amer- 
icans and  Germans-^ — in  fact,  Uitlanders  gener- 
ally— aa  interlopers  and  usurpers,  and  that  they 
have  some  reason  for  tliis  opinion.  Until  gold 
was  discovered  on  the  Rand  no  one  cared  for  the 
Transvaal.  The  Boers  might  keep  it  to  them- 
selves for  all  England  cared.  "Who  wished  for 
a  huge  barren  sheep  farm  where  the  prickly  jjcar 
was  the  only  thing  that  really  seemed  to  thrive? 
Especially  undesirable  was  a  great  tra<:t  of  groimd 
where  the  city  of  Jiihanneslmrg  now  stands,  it 
was  so  exceedingly  barren  that  scarcely  couhi  the 
hardy  African  sheep  find  anything  to  niiible.  On 
one  side  was  the  farm  of  the  Bramble  Fountain, 
on  the  other,  a  mile  away,  the  farm  of  the  Thorn 
Fountain.  Their  very  names  were  unpromising 
and  hopeless.  But  one  fine  morning  pay  streaks 
of  gold  were  found  on  the  ridge  of  land  that  con- 
nected the  Bramble  Fountain  with  the  Thorn 
Fountain,  and  from  that  moment  the  Transvaal 
was  a  different  place.      For  weal  or  woe  the  old 


chapter  of  its  poverty -stricken  history  was  closed 
and  a  new  Golconda-Hke  chapter  was  opened,  and 
all  eyes  were  dazzled  with  visions  of  unbounded 
wealth. 

Then  adventurers  poured  in  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe — British  and  German,  French  and 
Dutch,  American  and  Portuguese.  The  land 
which  Great  Britain  would  scarcely  take  as  a  gift 
a  few  years  before  was  the  prize  of  many  covet- 
ous eyes.  The  exchequer  which  had  been  as 
bare  as  Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard  was  soon 
almost  buff.ting  with  golden  guineas.  Beggars 
suddenly  became  choosers  of  champagne  and  truf- 
fles, and  the  poor  who  walked  yesterday  were  rid  - 
ing  in  their  chaises  to-day. 

Upon  the  wretched  soil  of  the  farms  of  the 
Thorn  Fountain  and  the  Bramble  Fountain  arose 
the  stately  city  of  Johannesburg,  with  its  tall 
brick  buildings,  its  churches,  its  big  hotels,  its 
shops  resplendent  with  plate  glass,  its  electric 
tramways,  its  gambling  hells  and  gin  palaces.  In 
ten  years  the  desert  blossomed,  not  with  the 
rose — nothing  so  innocent  and  fragrant  as  that — 
but  it  did  blossom  into  a  great  "  rustling,"  bus- 
tlinfj,  busy,  wicked  city  of  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  mines,  which  now  almost  sur- 
round the  city,  continued  to  pour  out  their  al- 
most unbounded  stores  of  yellow  metal.  Some 
of  them  pay  120  per  cent,  a  year  on  the  capital 
invested.  New  mines  were  constantly  opened 
up,  some  of  them  as  valuable  as  the  great  origi- 
nals, others  of  them  utterly  worthless.  Compa- 
nies were  floated  with  enormous  capital,  many  of 
them  worth  about  as  much  as  the  paper  on  which 
the  stock  certificates  were  printed.  Speculation 
grew  wild  and  rampant.  Men  lost  their  heads 
and  women  lost  fortunes  in  stocks. 

Kimberley,  which  in  the  early  days  of  its  dia- 
mond mines  had  passed  through  a  similar  era  of 
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wild  excitement,  emptied  its  adventurers  into  this 
new  Golconda.  Barney  Barnato,  who,  if  general 
rumor  is  to  be  believed,  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  colossal  fortune  in  illicit  diamond-buying  at 
Kimberley — which  means  buying  diamonds  for  a 
song  of  natives  and  others  who  had  stolen  them — 
emigrated  to  Johannesburg  and  became  the 
mighty  moneyed  magnate  of  the  Transvaal.  His 
partner  in  the  diamond  business,  Cecil  Rhodes, 
while  holding  on  to  his  diamond  mines,  also  ac- 
quired large  interests  in  Johannesburg,  and  the 
little  Jew  and  the  big  Englishman  were  followed 
by  a  horde  of  adventurers,  little  and  big,  all  on 
one  thing  intent,  and  that  the  putting  the  yellow 
money  of  the  Transvaal  in  their  purses. 

It  can  be  imagined  that  this  golden  stream 
which  began  to  flow  so  suddenly  and  so  unstint- 
edly should  at  its  flood  have  swc^pt  many  an  oth- 
erwise stable  character  qil  its  foundation.  For- 
eigners were  in  possession  of  the  mines.  Al- 
most before  the  Boers  had  rubbed  open  their 
drowsy  eyelids  to  see  what  had  happened  to  their 
poverty-stricken  country,  every  mine  worth  open- 
mg  had  been  claimed  by  these  Egyptians,  the 
Uitlanders,  and  nothing  remained  to  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  Promised  Land  but  to  spoil  the 
Egyptians.  This,  if  the  Egyptians  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, they  at  once  proceeded  to  do.  Large 
sums  were  charged  for  all  sorts  of  *  *  concessions. '' 
Monopolies  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Dy- 
namite, a  necessity  in  gold -mining  operations,  was 
taxed  till  it  was  almost  ready  to  explode  from 
sheer  indignation.  An  iniquitous  company  from 
Holland  built  the  railway  which  quickly  connect- 
ed the  gold  fields  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
immensely  overcharged  its  patrons  for  transpor- 
tation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that '  this  sudden  rise  of  the 
golden  flood  until  it  submerged  the  whole  land 
left  behind  much  foul  sediment  of  corruption  and 
bribery  in  high  places  and  in  low.  One  of  the 
many  stories  current  in  Pretoria,  the  capital  of 
the  Transvaal,  relates  to  the  ''  American  spider." 
Now  the  Ameri(;an  spider,  it  must  be  understood, 
spins  no  film  and  weaves  no  web  ;  it  is  simply  an 
inoffensive  four-wheeled  vehicle  of  light  con- 
struction, imported  from  America  and  much  in 
vogue  in  South  Africa,  the  vehicle  which  we 
should  call  a  buggy. 

On  one  occasion  a  number  of  the  burghers 
who  constitute  the  Volksraad,  or  lower  house  of 
legislature,  voted  for  a  measure  which  greatly 
enriched  one  of  their  number,  whereupon  the 
next  morning  each  one  found  at  his  door  a  brand- 
new  American  "  s])ider,"  shining  in  its  unmarred 
paint  and  varnish. 

When  the  A'olksraad  assembled  one  of  the  un- 
bribed  minority  was  not  ice  I  clutching  in  an  insane 


way  at  imaginary  insects  on  the  wall  and  on 
the  desks' of  the  house  of  assembly.  His  queer 
antics  and  unsuccessful  grabbings  after  nothing 
naturally  attracted  attention,  and  when  asked  by 
his  brotherly  legislators,  who  thought  he  might 
be  seeing  reptiles  rather  than  insects,  wliat  he 
was  doing,  he  replied  that  he  was  *  *  only  trying 
to  catch  a  spider."  Whenever  the  presenter  of 
the  **  spiders  "  appears  upon  the  streets  to-day, 
he  is  greeted  by  the  malicious  small  boy  with 
cries  of  * '  Spider  ! "  '  *  Spider  ! "  *  *  How  much  are 
American  spiders  ?  " 

Those  who  think  they  know,  say  that  even  the 
gray  and  grizzled  president  himself  has  fallen 
from  grace,  and  devoutly  religious  as  he  un- 
doubtedly was  a  score  of  years  ago  and  as  he 
now  is  in  all  outward  forms  and  ceremonies,  he 
is  not  above  allowing  a  gift  to  influence  his  de- 
cision, and  that  through  thus  spoiling  the  Egyp- 
tians in  various  ways  he  has  become  enormously 
wealthy. 

However  that  mav  be,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that 
up  to  tlie  time  of  the  foolish  and  inexcusable 
Jameson  raid,  the  Uitlanders  had  the  grievances 
largely  on  their  side.  But  this  disastrous  raid 
utterly  turned  the  balances  the  other  way,  until 
the  Uitlanders'  side  kicked  the  beam. 

At  once  public  opinion,  justice  and  the  balance 
of  righteousness  shifted  to  the  other  side  ;  and  the 
LTitlanders  and  their  cause  received  a  blow  from 
one  of  their  own  number  from  which  they  will 
not  for  years  recover. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Johannesburg 
is  not  the  South  African  Republic,  and  that  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  this  republic  is  made  up  of 
sturdy,  rough,  God-fearing,  unprogressive,  Bible- 
loving,  behind -the -times  burghers  ;  good  stock, 
in  spite  of  their  unprogressive  medievalism,  to 
found  an  empire  upon.  This  element  gives 
strength  and  stability  to  the  little  republic  ;  this 
element  it  is  which  President  Kruger  understands 
so  well  and  interprets  so  accurately.  His  burgh- 
ers believe  in  his  sturdy,  rugged.  God-fearing, 
if  somewhat  warped  and  twisted  character,  and 
he  trusts  and  builds  his  republic  on  his  burghers. 

These  are  the  people,  far  off  upon  the  remote 
farms  and  not  in  the  crowded  slums  of  Johannes- 
burg, that  England  or  any  other  power  would 
have  to  reckon  with  in  subduing  the  South 
African  Republic. 

These  are  the  kind  of  people  who  largely  make 
up  the  sister  republic  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 
Plappily  for  the  Free  State  Boers,  gold  has  never 
been  found  in  large  paying  quantities  within  their 
borders.  They  have,  to  be  sure,  a  few  diamond 
fields  within  their  territory  ;  but  the  center  of 
the  diamond  interest  is  still  in  Kimberlev,  within 
the  limits  of  the  ('olony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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The  Orange  Free  Stale  is  one  of  those  happy 
lands  without  a,  history — at  least  without  a  his- 
tory tarnished  with  blood  or  stained  by  rapacity 
or  greed.  Its  people,  rough,  vigorous,  virile, 
though  few  in  numbers,  are  strong  in  the  prim- 
itive virtues  o(  aE  unspoiled  race.  Its  capital  and 
largest  city,  Bloemfonlein,  ia  a  village  of  five  or 
-six  thousand  inhabitants. 

T  had  a  pleasant  call  upon  President  Steyn,  ita 
«hief  executive,  who  struck  nie  as  a  stalwart, 
honest,  earnest  man  who  desires  to  do  his  best 
and  utmost  for  his  little  republic.     Unlike  Freai- 


■dent  Kniger,  he  is  a  man  of  education  and  refine- 
ment and  would  grace  any  presidential  chair. 

I  saw  also  the  opening  of  the  Raad,  the 
legislative  assembly  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 
It  is  a  congress  of  giants,  a  parliament  of  stal- 
warts. All  of  its  two  score  members  average, 
I  am  told,  over  six  feet  in  height.  They  are 
broad  in  proportion  and  ' '  bearded  like  the  pard. " 

A  most  impressive  sight  it  waa  to  see  these 
splendid  specimens  of  physical  vigor  file  in 
and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  for  their  new  term 
ef  service.  Not  a  puny  one  among  them;  not  a 
weakling  or  a  human  hot-house  plant ;  a  senate 
«f  farmers  it  is,  with  generations  of  sturdy  Dutch 
blood  in  its  veins.  These  are  the  representatives 
of  the  people  that  make  South  Africa  a  factor  in 
the  family  of  nations. 

The  English-speaking  residents  of  South  Africa 
are  more  progressive,  more  wide-awake,  as  a 
class  more  intelligent,  but  t*-ey  have  not  made 
South  Africa  their  own  aa  have  the  Dutch  Boers. 

Said  a  wise  and  representative  Dutch  minister 
ot  Cape  Colony  to  me  ; 

■■South  Africa  is  our  home.  We  have  never 
known  any  other.  We  do  not  want  any  other. 
-Our  supreme  allegiance  is  not  to  Great  Hritain  ; 
least  of  all  is  it  to  Holland,  but  it  is  to  South 


Africa.  Here,  in  the  Cape,  we  are  willing  to 
live  for  the  present  under  the  dominion  of  Great 
Britain,  but  we  do  not  believe  it  will  last  for- 
ever. We  want  to  found  a  nation  of  our  own. 
The  English  who  come  here  are  always  think- 
ing and  talkingof  '  going  home.'  South  Africa  is 
not  their  home,  and  they  never  regard  it  as  such. 
As  soon  as  one  of  them  makes  a  little  money  he 
hurries  off  to  England  to  spend  it.  The  thou- 
sands of  emigrants  who  are  always  coming  to  the 
Cape  come  not  to  found  a  home,  but  to  make 
all  they  can  out  of  the  country  that  they  may 
spend  it  somewhere  else.  South  Africa  is  owned 
by  absentees.  Even  the  poor  people  who  will 
never  scrai>e  together  shillings  enough  to  pay  for  a 
steerage  passage  to  Europe  are  nevertheless  al- 
ways talking  about  'going  home,'  and  the  colored 
people  with  a  little  English  blood  in  their  veina, 
when  they  wish  to  put  on  airs  talk  about  -home.' 
With  us  Boera  it  is  different.  This  is  our 
home.  We  are  Africanders.  Here  our  fathers 
lived  and  our  grandfathers.  Here  we  were  born 
and  here  we  expect  to  die." 

The  English  are  superb  colonizers.  More  than 
any  other  nation  they  make  the  solitary  places 
joyful  and  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the 
rose.  No  other  race  can  approach  them  in 
colonizing  and  in  governing  ability.  In  India 
and  Egypt,  in  Hong  Kong  and  the  Straits  they 
have  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  they  liave  found  and 
peopled  new  continents.  This  is  their  one 
amiable  weakness  as  colonizers — they  never  get 
weaned,  even  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
from  the  old  home.  Admirable  as  is  this  power 
of  Britain  to  claim  the  allegiance  of  all  her  chil- 
dren even  though  they  wander  to  the  antipodes, 
the  very  affection  which  they  bear  to  the  mother 
country  carries  with  it  this  element  of  weakness 
when  they  are  brouglit  in  contact  with  a  home- 
spun and  a  home-bred  race  like  the  Boers. 

If  a  war  should  arise — which  may  Heaven  for- 
bid!—the  Boers  would  Iw  fighting  for  home  and 
country,  the  English  for  domination  and  conquest. 
But  war,  in  my  opinion,  atpresentis  very  unlikely. 
Great  Britain  is  too  powerful  and  President  Kru- 
ger  is  too  shrewd.  TJie  Dut+'h  republics  would 
have  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by  a  war 
which  might  result  in  complete  independence,  but 
in  all  probability  would  result  in  making  all 
South  Africa  a  British  colony. 

For  the  present  doubtless  the  statun  quo  will  bo 
maintained,  and  tlie  two  little  republics  of  Dutch 
farmers  in  central  .South  Africa  will  complete  the 
century  as  independent  Slates  under  "the  sphere 
of  British  infiuence." 

But  what  changes  the  new  century  will  bring 
to  the  map  of  South  Africa,  who  can  tell  ? 
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HAWAIIAN    ISLAND   CLIMATE. 

BY  C.   F.   NICHOLS,  M.D. 


TO  meteorology  is  given  a  Fortiinatus  choice. 
Every  gradation  of  temperature,  aUitude, 
and  humidity,  with  varying  force  and  volume  of 
wind  currents,  is  presented  in  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands, while  many  subtle  potencies  pervade  the 
atmosphere  from  sea  to  mountain  top.  More- 
over, each  grove,  beach,  vale,  summit,  and  belt  of 
land  preserves  its  respective  climatic  attributes 
almost  unchanged  throughout  the  year. 

Thus  it  is  possible  for  invalid  or  epicurean  to 
select  a  climate,  or  to  change  it  as  often  as  may 
be  desired.  Something  like  the  rotation  of  the 
seasons  in  "temperate"  latitudes  may  be  had, 
with  DO  danger  of  meeting  those  sudden  lapses 
of  temperature  so  shocking  to  sensitive  organi- 
zations. 

Each  of  the  principal  islands  is  an  immense 
but  e.ttinct  volcano.  Only  ono  active  crat«r  ex- 
ists—Kilauea,  on  a  spar  of  Manna  Loa,  on  Ha- 
waii. A  charming  laboratory  imbedded  in  ferns, 
it  serves  as  an  escape-valve,  its  dangerous  freaks 
easily  avoided — in  fact,  these  are  quite  und<;r  the 
control  of  the  friendly  goddess  Pele.  As  the 
traveler  gradually  ascends,  ho  linda  the  air  be- 
coming cooler  and  usually  clearer  with  the  in- 
creasing elevations  and  the  cooler  temperature 
often  as  equable  as  the  warmer  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain  island.      By  way  of  illustration:    a  few 


hours'  ride  from  the  hot  marge  of  Rawaihae,  on 
Hawaii,  palm-fringed  and  with  thermometer  rang- 
ing between  80"  and  92"  Fahrenheit,  brings  the 
horseman  well  up  the  plain  of  Waimea,  a  region 
keenly  inspiring  to  every  sense.  Here  the  air, 
save  for  a  short  rainy  season,  is  clear  and  quite 
sharp  with  occasional  frosts.  Over  the  mountaitt 
side  roam  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  wild 
horses;  the  pursuit  of  these  is  the  chief  occujia- 
tion  of  natives,  and  of  whites  whose  noble  mus- 
cular development  is  clearly  the  effect  of  a  law- 
ful tonic  in  the  mode  of  life. 

On  island  Maui,  at  an  elevation  of  four  thou- 
sand feet,  is  a  belt  of  large  sugar  plantations. 
In  these  little  worlds  of  varied  industrial  require- 
ments hospitality  is  generously  dispensed.  Here 
the  climate  is  ideally  delightful — sufficiently  cool, 
while  yet  no  frosts  nor  chilling  winds  are  ever 
known.  Through  admirably  irrigated  grass 
tracts  multitudes  of  violets  appeal,  with  many 
another  flower  and  fruit  of  New  England,  grow- 
ing at  peace  with  their  tropic-born  comrades. 
Perhaps  nowhere  else  out  of  doors  will  so  varied 
a  collection  of  plants  thrive. 

In  dalliance  with  our  theme  before  we  reach 
statistics,  let  us  picture  an  aflernoon's  recreation 
— a  trip  through  the  mountain  forest,  pleasant  to 
recall.     We  rode  with  slight  ascent  through  long 
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weeds  and  grass.  Nearly  a  thousand  plants  from 
the  ravioes  and  mountaio  jungles  are  catalogued, 
two-thirds  being  said  to  be  indigenous  and  not 
found  elsewhere.  It  was  perfectly  safe  to  tram' 
p!e  the  thicket,  seeking  tree-sheils  and  ferns — 
for  there  is  no  snake  nor  any  venomous  reptilian 
life  to  be  found  on  beautiful  Hawaii;  safe,  while 
listening  to  the  monotonous  chant  of  my  com- 
panions, "./1/o/ia  i  ka  Uo  nui"  (praise  to  the  big 
horse),  to  scoop  the  fingers  through  a  brook  for 
small  fish,  then  eat  them  alive  (the  natives  do  not 
even  chew  their  squirming  captives).  A  valley 
to  tlie  right  was  completely  overspread  by  nastur- 
tiums of  enormous  leafage  and  the  smallest  pos- 
sible blossom.  Somewhat  pathetic  this  growth, 
so  many  years  after  its  wrinkled  seeds  had  been 
planted  by  wanderers  not  quite  content  with  pal- 
metto, ohia,  orange,  and  yam.  Now,  without 
frost  to  challenge  their  progress,  the  nasturtiums 
filled  in,  from  edge  to  edge,  this  untrodden  vale. 
The  mass  of  vines  was  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet 
in  depth  and  seemed  to  extend  indefinitely.  Ever 
pushing  aside  the  thicket  as  we  forced  our  way, 
we  were  drenched  by  the  waterdaden  branches 
of  tall  shrubs;  a  dash  would  flounce  from  tree 
or  skirmishing  cloudlet,  until  our  clothes  dripped 
IS  if  we  had  waded  through  a  river.  Here 
warmth  and  reeking  moisture  are  present  at  a 
height  which  in  other  lands  would  be  the  realm 
of  snow;  here  the  mists  are  ever  condensing  in- 
to shower  and  clarified  by  rainbow  sunshine; 
here  the  light  clouds  hesitate,  touching  the  tree- 
lops;  the  soft  wind  bears  no  aroma  but  that  of 
the  mountain  dews,  evanescent,  earthy,  and 
Hnthing. 

At  Honolulu  modern  conveniences  find  place. 
A  good  hotel,  plenty  of  boarding-houses,  drives, 
diving  and  guiding  natives;  and  the  mild  exhil- 
aration of  governmental  crises,  ever  renewed  un- 
der benison  of  a  vast  rainbow  which,  with  sec- 
ond and  third  attendant  prisms,  often  faintly  a 
fourth,  always  hovers  over  the  town. 

What  usage  may  obtain  to-day  the  writer  does 
Dot  know  ;  but  a  few  years  since,  as  the  new- 
comer drove  along  the  embowered  ways  of  Hoii- 
olulu,  citizens,  evidently  of  the  better  classes, 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  would  bow  cour- 
teously or  raise  the  hat  in  salutation.  Gratefully 
T  now  recall  this  pleasant  antidote  to  homesick- 
ness. 

So  searching  is  the  scnitiny  of  all  new  arrivals 
at  Honolulu  that  quarantine  proves  effectual,  and 
contagions  are  mostly  held  at  bay. 

Favored  are  they  who  become  guests  on  Mt. 
Tantalus,  or  at  Pearl  Harbor,  sheltered  and  loved 
by  the  sea. 


''  Like  truant  chtldreD  of  the  deep 

Escaped  behind  a  coral  wall, 
The  lisping  wavelets  laugh  and  leap, 

Nor  heed  Old  Ocean's  stern  recall. 
All  day  they  (roiic  with  the  sands, 

Kiss  pink-lipped  shells  in  wanton  glee. 
Make  windrows  with  their  patting  hands 

Aod,  Binging,  sleep  at  Waikiki." 

We  will  now  consider  in  detail  the  climatic  en- 
dowments of  these  islands,  viz.,  temperature,  al- 
titude, humidity,  and,  finally,  the  practical  influ- 
ence of  the  Hawaiian  climates  upon  health. 

The  temperature,  though  necessarily  varying 
with  altitude  and  influenced  by  the  force  and  di- 
rection of  winds,  etc.,  is  so  tempered  by  the 
vast  surrounding  ocean  that  sudden  local  changes 
rarely  occur.  The  native-born  are  sensitive  to  a 
fall  of  ten  degrees  and  promptly  don  extra  cloth- 
ing; yet  furs  (not  tmknown  to  Hawaiian  com- 
merce through  the  arctic  voyages  of  whalers)  are 
not  needed,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  statisi 
tics  which  follow. 

At  Punahou,  Honolulu,  Professor  Lyons  reg- 
isters the  extremes  of  temperature  from  July^ 
1895,  to  July,   180G: 

Highest.      Lowest. 

DeHreesF.  Degrees  F. 

July 83  68 

August 88  63 

September 85  68 

October 83  AT 

November 83  66  ' 

December 7«  63 

January J9  57 

February 80  60 

Mareh T9  83     * 

April 84  03 

May 85  68 

June 84  67 

During  the  five  years  ending  July,  1894,  the 
highest  temperature  registered  at  Honolulu  is 
8n°,  the  lowest  54°;  yet  the  daily  average  range 
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fora  year  is  less  than  15°,  about  half  that  of  the 
Eastern  United  States.  Here,  too,  it  is  maHe 
clear  that  a  humidity  of  about  70  and  the  pre- 
vailing influence  of  the  faithful  trade  wind  may 
BO  temper  the  heat  that  the  thcrmometric  lecord 
is  seldom  a  record  of  discomfort.  Only  in  No- 
vember and  February,  when  southeasterly  storms 
prevail,  is  there  discontent  among  these  sybarite 
citizens,  pampered  in  all  the  luxuries  of  their  cli- 


At  Lahaina,  on  Maui,  the  former  capital  of  the 
islands,  the  heat  is  great  (though  with  the  glass 
seldom  above  90°);  yet  here  a  moderate  sea- 
bre^e  fans  l)efore  noon.  The  same  equability 
of  temperature  is  farther  displayed  at  Waianae, 
the  hottest  leeward  shore,  by  a  range  not  trans 
gressing  91.4°  nor69°.  At  Kealakekua  Hawaii, 
1,580  feel,  the  extremes  in  1893  were  5S  i"  an'l 
78.6°.  The  limits  not«d  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Mauna  Kea  (13.825  feet)  are  13°  to 
108°  F.  There  are,  it  is  true,  sudden  tempests 
("Mumukus"  on  northern  Hawaii)  where  the 
cold  air  at  the  mountain  top,  compressed  wedge- 
like by  the  force  of  the  trades,  rushes  downward 
upon  the  plain. 

The  mean  of  Hawaiian  temperatures  is  from 
two  to  ten  degrees  lower  than  in  other  countries 
occupying  the  same  latitude,  a  fact  thonght  due 
to  the  cool  ocean  currents  blowing  thither  from 
Japan. 

Altitude  bestows  important  qualities  on  all 
climates.  In  these  islands  heavy  misls  si'ldoin 
invaile  the  heights.  This  exemption  from  mist 
belongs  also  to  lower  altitudes,  where  what  we 
call  fog,  bearing  dust  and  smoke,  is  of  course  un- 
known. Even  the  beaches  are  singularly  free 
from  mist.  On  the  soutliern  lee  side  of  every 
isle  the  mountain  has  usually  robbed  the  trade 
wind  of  its  moisture;  on  the  weather  side  (north), 


where  warm  vapor  from  the  sea  meeting  cool  air 
from  above  precipitates  in  rain,  sunshine  is  still 
almost  perpetual.  The  sunshine  impresses  the 
newcomer  before  aught  else.  Accustomed  most 
probably  to  the  smoky  haze  of  populated  re- 
gions, he  is  astonished  at  the  clear  atmo.sphere  of 
Hawaii.  During  the  first  few  days  he  feels  salU' 
rated  with  sunlight;  in  its  wealth  the  tropical 
leaves  look  varnished;  "  it  seems  as  though  the 
cane  fields  were  only  converting  sunshine  into 
warm-colored  sugar;  the  reefs,  sand  beaches,  and 
surf  lines  are  dazding  with  it." 

Owing  to  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  an  ele. 
vation  of  four  thousand  feet  approaches  the  high- 
est that  can  be  borne  by  invalids  of  excessively 
nervous  temperament;  the  stimulation  is  likely 
to  cause  wakefulness  or  fever  or  intensify  the 
general  excitation.  When  repeated  hemorrhage 
from  any  part  of  the  body  has  lately  taken  place, 
or  at  time  of  an  active  hemorrhage,  the  danger 
of  removal  into  rarefied  air  is  obvious.  Such 
thoracic  disorders  as  involve  softening  and  cavi- 
ties, aneurism,  disease  of  the  large  blood-vessels, 
or  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  forbid  air  highly 
rarefied;  also  conditions  of  great  feebleness,  snck 
as  extreme  age  and  general  loss  of  courage,  pre- 
venting the  patient's  making  constant  outdoor 
effort — these  cases  should  be  placed  at  lower  ele^ 
vations.  Women  will  here  often  find  themselves 
unfitted  to  take  vigorous  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

But  many  rheumatics,  hep&tics,  dyspeptics, 
brain -tftskers,  and  sedentary  people  need  the  up- 
lands. In  early  cases  of  lung  disease,  even  if 
hemorrhage  has  occurred,  so  the  patient  be 
voung  and  hopeful  and  in .  neither  evil  plight 
alx)ve  noted,  the  factor  of  rarefaction  is  most 
desiirable,  leading  to  frequent  deep  respirations, 
while  the  sensory  nerves  are  stimulated  by  the 
cool,  dry  air. 

Low  altitude  is  friendly  to  antemic  or  exhaust- 
ed people  (let  the  specific  ailment  be  what  it  will) 
who  at  home,  simply  through  sensitiveness  to 
cold  air,  endure  peculiar  suffering,  aggravation, 
and  relapse,  but  who  are  not  debilitateil  by  warm 
weather.  For  such  shall  there  be  chronic  con- 
tent where  changeless  warmth  is  found — warmth 
reliable  by  night  and  by  day  along  many  a 
fringed  brook  or  Iieach,  or  even  on  verdureless 
lava  wastes  on  the  rainless  side  of  Hawaii.  Cau- 
tion must  be  exercised  at  these  lowest  levels,  for 
safe  residence  here  depends  chiefly  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  The  stranger  sliould  locate  on  vol- 
canic ashes  or  sand,  and  where  this  surface  or  its 
clayey  or  rock  bottom  has  sufficient  declivity  tor 
drainage.  Warm,  rich,  fermenting  hujnns  is 
most  poisonous  in  a  tropical  country.  I  quote  a 
graphic  analysis  of  this  matter  by  Dr.  Russell,  of 
Honolulu:      "When  rain  upon  level  ground  is 
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(toing  down  it  sucks  into  the  earth  a  fresh  supply 
of  flCmoaplieric  air,  necessary  for  fermentation; 
on  rising  it  displaces  into  the  atmosphere  all  the 
poisonous  gaseous  products.  Thus  a  sort  of 
ground  respiration  is  established."  Fortunately 
few  Hawaiian  districts  answer  to  this  evil  picture, 
for  lava  is  king. 

When   fancy  chooses  isolation  or  disease  en- 
forces it,  a  patient  may  occupy  a  tent  or  loosely 
built  straw  hut.      Beef,  fowls,  fish,   yams,  native 
fruits,  garden    products,    ami  poi  are  available, 
while  with  the  flora,  the  slopes,  and  the  sky  form- 
ing   ever-hopeful   pic- 
tures at  the  door  and 
civilization    but  a  few 
hours    distant,     retreat 
here    cannot   be  called 

He  who,  with  health 
partly  restored,  at  last 
wearies  of  endless  calm, 
may    follow    Mark 
Twain's    recipe:      "To 
secure  a  climate,  mark 
the     thermometer      at 
grade  desired  and  climb 
till  the   mercury  stops 
there."  Meter  in  hand, 
the     convalescent     re- 
moves to  upland  plain  HotioLCLo  rnoi 
or  cHffside,  and,  feast- 
ing on  the  native  apple  iok-ia),  finds  his  climatic 
affinity.      The  Volcano  House  is  a  coo!  hostelry, 
and  great  Hael-a-ka-la,    on  Maui,  contributes  in 
season  a  genuine  snow-belt  at  ton  thousand  feet. 

However,  a  change  of  residence  or  even  an  ex- 
cursion should  not  be  dictated  by  nervousness  or 
caprice  on  the  part  of  tlie  patient.  Judgment 
founded  upon  knowledge — a  supreme  quality 
rarely  bestowed,  even  upon  doctors! — ought  to 
influence  the  decision.  Removal  while  improve- 
ment is  progressing  in  a  serious  disease  is  seldom 
safe. 

The  study  of  hunuditv  as  it  it  presented  at 
these  favored  islands  \<*  interestmg  in  its  relation 
to  consumptives,  victims  of  rheumatism  or  to 
persons  susceptible  to  chiU 

Under  "altitude  we  have  alreadv  remarked 
the  absence  of  true  fogs  in  Hawaii  It  is  a  curi 
OUB  fact  that  when  it  rains  (as  at  Hilo,  which  haw 
a  "weather  side  trade  exposure")  the  air  is 
sctuallv  clearer  and  drier  than  during  the  preva- 
lence of  rainless  southerly  winds,  insomuch  that 
honsewives  spread  laundry  along  the  verandas  to 
dry.  Here,  through  the  action  of  tho  traiics, 
heavy  masses  of  cloud  are  blown  in  from  seaward 
snd  rest  against  the  mountain  or  forest,  with 
showers  at  evening  formed  from  the  moist  air 


striking   cool  peaks.      Professor    Lyons    records 
one  to  two  hundred  inches  of  rainfall  a  year  at 
Hilo.      "  Nicaragua  can  tell  of  sixty-four  inches 
for  one  month,  but  thirty-six  inches  in  thirty-six 
hours  reported  at  Molokai  is  the  most  remarkable 
rainfall  I  know  of."     At  Honolulu  the  behavior 
of  the  sun-shower  is  reversed.      The  town  lies  on 
the  southern  side  of  Oahu,  where  the  mountains 
are  not  high  enough  to  check  the  trades;   but 
much  of  the  rainfall  is  lost  by  precipitation  as  it 
passes  over  the  mountain,  and  the  city's  share  is 
often  only  a  sprinkling.     The  average  humidity 
at    Honolulu    ic   about 
72,  that  at  Hilo  about 
the  same.     In  the  shel- 
tered   leeward    valleys 
a  mile  or  so  inland  (for 
instance,   vale  Makala, 
near  Honolulu,  and  lao, 
on  Maui,  nearWailuku, 
fair  beyond  all  nooks 
the  Creator  chooses  to 
beautify)     the     air    is 
nearly   dry   and   of    a 
peculiar  equableness. 

At    Lahaina  and  in 
the      inland     districts, 
where   the   flesh    of 
slaughtered    bullocks 
pCNcn  BOWL.  dries    without   decom- 

position, as  it  does  on 
the  plains  of  the  "West,  the  humidity  is  less; 
yet  dews  or  ocean  breezes  serve  to  maintain  our 
island  standard  of  climate  perfection. 

Regarding  consumptive  patients,  it  has  be- 
come axiomatic  among  medical  iiien  that  the 
humidity  which  usually  attends  rainfall,  fog,  or  & 
moist  soil  is  an  evil  that  condemns  without  ques- 
tion the  locality  as  an  abode  for  such  patients. 
Thus  the  Windward  Islands  of  the  Atlantic, 
though  mild  in  temperature,  act  inimically  in 
pulmonary  diseases,  and  we  have  but  to  refer  to 
such  authority  as  the  Glasgow  health  reports  to 
find  not  only  statistics  of  frightful  mortality  from 
consumption  in  the  foul  fogs  of  Scottish  towns, 
but  obversely,  testimony  to  the  restorative  in- 
fluence of  clear  sunlight,  which  kills  the  tubercle 
bacillus  after  a  few  hours'  exposure. 

\n  immense  number  of  recoveries  from  tuber- 
culous disease  have,  howevpr,  tiiken  place  in  the 
moderate  humidity  of  the  Hawaiian  towns  and 
sections  just  described.  Notable  among  them  is 
the  cise  of  Dr.  Hillebrand,  a  physician  resident 
many  years  at  Honolulu. 

The  salutary  effect  of  salty  moisture  combined 
with  mounlain  air — the  admixture  found  at  these 
islands,  where  I  have  often  tasted  the  pure  saline 
quality  of  the  bri;i'Z<!  on  plat<;aus  fifteen  hundred 
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to  two  thousand  feet  above  sea-lovel — tia3  been 
found  of  such  value  in  treating  phthisis  that  aioce 
1 872  Von  Traube  produced  it  artiflcially  and  with 
great  benefit  to  his  patients  at  Berchtesgarten,  in 
Halzburg,  whither  thousands  now  annually  re- 
sort. This  subterfuge  of  our  European  friends, 
so  eagerly  utilized  during  the  brief  summer  sea- 
son of  the  Tyrol,  finds  a  lavish  rival  in  Hawaii, 
wliere  the  year  through,  in  moderately  humid  bl- 
and districts,  recoveries  from  asthma,  plithisis, 
and  many  distur1>ed  and  exhauste<l  conditions  are 
constantly  taking  place.  Rheumatism  may  be 
instanced  as  a  complaint  craving  such  air  and 
soil  as  are  found  in  valleys  a  few  miles  inland  on 
either  island;  or  the  yet  drier  Kona  district,  on 
Hawaii,  where,  all  the  way  from  Kailua,  the 
health  resort  of  the  ancient  kings,  to  Kau,  the 
newcomer  never  can  be  chilly.  Here  again  there 
is  a  large  vote  for  Lahaina,  whose  warmth  is 
never-ending,  whose  charmed  languor  is  ineffable, 
where  hustle  and  bustle  are  rumors  from  afar 
and  the  dreamer  hves  forever,  laughing  and 
growing  fat ;  where  banana  patch. rice  patch,  and 
tari)  patch  are  ceaseless  pictures  in  a  land  ' '  always 
afternoon,"  and  we  paddle,  friendly  with  the 
sharks,  in  tepid  water,  or  take  horse  to  the  pali 
some  miles  away  for  a  shiver  in  a  vigorous  breeze 
shower-laden.  Yet  dollars  are  not  here  unknown 
nor  refused  ! 

To  the  north,  petted  by  the  trades,  lies  Kauai 
the  nosegay,  small,  moist,  sweet,  perfect.  Its 
valleys  are  tranquil  and  reached  by  good  roads. 

Variation  in  the  barometer  is  seldom  notice- 
able in  Hawaii.  During  six  years,  to  January, 
1895,  it  ranged,  at  Honolulu,  between  29.  G9  and 
30.27,  with  a  mean  of  3U.4M, 

Bathing  may  be  briefly  considered.      The  noon 
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temperature  of  the  sea  at  the  islands  at  all  sea- 
sons is  about  70°,  and  the  proportion  of  salt  t> 
trifle  larger  than  in  cooler  latitudes.  Immersion 
in  water  of  this  warmth  is  condemned  by  some 
writers,  who  find  the  bath  relaxing,  with  transfer 
of  force  into  the  tepid  water;  cooler  water,  whose 
touch  is  followed  by  reaction,  is  advised,  that  of 
inland  mountain  streams  or  at  home  with  ice  in 
the  tub  I  It  is  fair,  however,  to  conclude  that 
the  friction,  exertion,  and  e.xposure  of  bathing 
commend  a  plunge  at  any  moderate  temperature. 
Early  risers  find  the  water  at  sunrise  cooler  by 
several  degrees. 

A  general  conclusion  in  behalf  of  invalid  and 
valetudinarian  has  been  in  part  expressed.  The 
Hawaiian  Islands  may  be  called  the  refuge  of  the 
sensitive — whether  sensitive  to  the  strife  of  large 
cities,  to  fevers,  contagions,  evil  drainage,  or  to 
sudden  alternations  of  dampness,  heat,  or  cold. 

Distance  is  not  formidable  when  health  is  at 
stake:  the  journey  from  Boston  to  Honolulu  takes 
but  twelve  or  fourteen  days. 

It  is  now  unquestioned  that  consumptive  sub- 
jects must  remain  constantly  in  the  open  air,  if 
only  to  prevent  the  reabsorption  of  their  own 
poisonous  exhalations. 

Such  experience  as  that  of  Dr.  Herman  Weber 
and  Michael  Foster,  (iiscussing  chronic  diseases 
in  general  in  Allbutt's  conservative  Medical  Omi- 
peiid,  tends  to  "a  belief  that  nearly  every  obsti- 
nate deviation  from  health  may  be  correcteti  by 
judicious  change  of  climate."  The  Zance/ com- 
ments: "What  is,  however,  of t^n lacking,  both 
on  part  of  patients  ajid  practitioners,  is  precision 
in  the  choice  of  a  locality  and  a  due  appreciation 
both  of  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  climatic 
treatment,"  Unprejudiced  knowledge  and  con- 
victions established  by  unquestionable  results 
alone  can  qualify  the  medical  adviser  to  "indi- 
vidualize." 
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Ig  the  cool,  upland,  island  climate  preferable 
to  rarefied  air  in  the  highlands  of  continents? 
A  consumptive  renewing  courage  and  physical 
Btrength,  and  with  bacilli  disappearing  al  Den- 
ver, 8t.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  is  tempted  to  in- 
dorse the  adage,  "let  well  enough  alone,"  and 
remain  where  he  is  obviously  helped.  Yet  due 
prudence  may  quote,  "And  it  it  end  so,  'tis 
meet."  Statistics  are  stuhlwm,  and  they  show 
high  death-rates  in  the  States  at  localities  for- 
merly extolled.  For  this  ill  report  not  only 
abrupt  changes  of  temperature  may  be  answer- 
able, but  also  such  positive  facts  as  the  irritating 
alkaline  dust  of  the  Western  plains,  and  such 
negatives  as  the  absence  of  the  tempered  mois- 
ture which  greatly  dilutes  the  iodides  and  saline 
elements  found  at  these  island  exposures. 

Regarding  climates  other  than  these  under  our 
immediate  study  and  their  bearing  both  upon 
consumption  and  other  diseases  not  tuberculous, 
the  wril«r  would  not  willingly  l>e  understood  to 
question  the  salubrity  of  certain  districts  in 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Mexico,  Texas,  Southern 
Colorado,  the  Chilean  coast,  etc.,  so  soon  as  com- 
fortable abodes  can  be  established.  Already, 
during  portions  of  the  year.  Southern  California, 
the  West  India  Islands,  the  Canaries,  the  south- 
em  coast  of  Corsica,  Algiers,  and  the  Nile  valley 
offer  pleasant  refuge.  In  Arizona  especially  the 
recoveries  from  wasting  diseases  commend  those 
now  wild  regions  as  the  sanitarium  of  the  New 
World.  Hawaiian  climates  are  here  simply  con- 
sidered per  se  as  especially  available  to  certain 
routes  of  travel  and  for  the  present  offering  the 
conveniences  of  civilization. 

Unchanging  warmth  may  make  the  body  ex- 
cessively sensitive  to  cold,  and  hence  a  stay  at 
the  islands  will  not  in  most  cases  wisely  exceed 
two  years,  unless  health  or  convenience  calls  for  a 
permanent  residence  there.  Early  symptoms  of 
pulmonary  disease  often  disappear  within  this 
time,  but  sickness  far  advanced  may  suffer  re- 
lapse on  returning  home.  Unfortunately  in  the 
latter  case  the  lost  ground  ia  hard  to  regain,  even 
it  the  sufferer  returns  to  the  island  climate. 

An  interesting  subject  is  disease  and  mortality, 
both  as  regards  natives  and  whites  who  have 
dwell  for  several  generations  afar  from  the  mal- 
adies and  contagions  of  great  cities,  A  mono- 
graph by  Dr.  Leach,  of  Honolulu,  is  valuable  in 
this  connection.  Dr.  Leach  mostly  ignori's 
climate  and  explains  the  island  death-rate  by 
laws  of  "  virginity  to  disease."  When  for  gen- 
erations neither  syphilis,  small-jMix  nor  such 
lesser  infections  as  measles  have  inoculated  tins 
race,  it  has  l)een  found  through  sheer  experience 
coTifirmed  by  the  modern  germ  theory  tliat  com- 
municable maladies  attack  with  es[)ccial  virulence 


these  unprotected  organisms.  Though  capable 
of  great  exertion  and  even  possessing  such  power 
of  resistance  to  cold  that  ' '  Kanakas  "  are  chosen 
in  preference  to  Swedish  or  American  sailors  for 
service  in  the  arctic  seas,  the  grandly  muscular 
bodies  of  the  uncultured  races  may  yet  absolutely 
lack  tenacity  of  life,  as  is  instanced  by  the  action 
of  bronchitis,  mumps  and  venereal  disease  on  the 
Indians  of  North  and  South  America:  and  at 
these  islands  upon  the  natives,  as  described  by 
Captain  Cook,  later  again  an  epidemic  of  measles 
destroyed  several  thousand  Hawaiians,  with  an 
insignificant  death-rate  for  the  whites. 

Aneurisms  of  heart  and  aorta  are  common 
affections  at  the  islands.  They  occur  oftenest  to 
men  who  drink  habitually.  Added  to  the  action 
of  alcohol  upon  the  heart  muscle,  the  effect  of 
climate  is  weakening  to  the  general  vascular  sys- 
tem ;  this  ia  also  shown  by  the  frequency  of  vari- 


cose veins  and  hemorrhoidal  affections.  In  such 
cases  an  extra  dose  of  spirit  or  a  furious  horse- 
back ride — exciting  the  movements  of  the  heart — 
may  stretch  or  rupture  the  ill-toned  organ  or  ila 
outgoing  blood-vessels. 

Diseases  of  the  liver,  which  prevail  in  all  semi- 
tropical  climates,  find  place,  and  low  forms  of 
typhoid  are  met  with  in  the  few  sections  where 
drainage  is  im|M-rfcct. 

Leprosy,  now  zealously  isolated  and  exiled 
and,  as  found  here,  but  slightly  contagious,  need 
cause  the  stranger  no  anxiety. 

Deaths  from  pulmonary  consumption  occur, 
btjth  among  Hawaiians  ami  half-whites;  catarrhs, 
both  nasal  and  l)ro!ichial,  are  seemingly  incurable 
in  the  lifeless,  shriveled  membranes  of  many  in- 
dividuals of  the  lowest  class,  who  often  drift  into 
such  low  places  as  are  descrilx-d  under  "  alti- 
ttide,"  where  the  rainfall  constantly  U-ars  decay- 
ing vegetation  and  drainage  from  the  sheep 
ranches  and  rice  fields  in  the  higher  lands,  and 
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transportation,  to  the  inlands.  A  certain  fever 
introduced  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  by  trav- 
elers to  Honolulu  here  lacks  many  of  it«  origin»l 
symptoms.  It  shows  itself  mostly  in  great  de- 
pression of  spirits,  with  fits  of  crying,  suggt^t- 
ing  the  name  boohoo  fever,  by  which  it  is  com- 
monly called.  The  whites  never  die  of  boohoo 
fever,  but  it  has  destroyed  great  numbers  of  na- 
tives wliose  powers  of  resistance  are  very  weak. 

Yet  the  longevity  which  may  bo  attained  in 
island  life  ii  curiously  illustrated  in  the  persons 
of  the  mission  mothers."  My  attention  has 
been  called  to  this  point  by  the  Consul -General 
of  the  Island  Republic,  Hon.  Gorham  D.  Gil- 
man  A  few  years  since  the  representatives 
(■'relicts')  of  eight  early  mission  families  sur- 
vived in  vigorous  health,  at  ages  from  eighty  to 
ninety  years.  Hero  child-bearing  women,  ex- 
posed to  great  hardship  and  deprivation,  attained 
to  an  exceptional  age. 

A  brief  account  of  the  native  treatment  of  the 
sick  may  guide  us  in  forming  a  general  estimaw 
of  the  island  environment.  The  Kahunas  (na- 
tive doctors)  join  to  the  occasional  administration 
of  drugs  other  observances  of  a  nature  so  popu- 
lar that  their  services  are  frequently  sought. 
They  practice  largely,  though  they  must  elude 
law  to  do  so.  Black  pigs  are  roasn?d  for  the  in- 
valid and  his  friends,  and  numerous  superstitious 
dealings  are  held  with  powers  above  and  below. 
There  ia,  then,  no  limit  to  the  perseverance  with 
which  the  native  will  endure  his  sufferings.  Pre. 
tending  to  obey  the  physician,  he  follows  the  di- 
rections of  the  Kahuna,  who  in  his  two- told 
function  of  priest  and  doctor  is  preaching  and 
practicing  behind  the  scenfis  and  throwing  away 
the  orthodox  mixtures  of  his  foreign  rival. 

However,  by  way  of  compliment  to  the  latter, 
native  citizens  occasionally  receive  the  names  of 
well-known  drugs.  Miss  Squills,  Miss  Rhubarb, 
Dose  of  Salts  are  names  actually  recor<led  on  the 
list  of  taxpayers  at  Honolulu.  An  ambitious 
practitioner  of  the  "new  school  "  may  yet  aspire 
to  gain  such  namesakes  as  Globule  or  Miss  Ignatia. 


the  never- freezing  soil  maintains  a  nursery  of 
ancient  filth  that  breeds  protozoa.  Tuberculosis, 
atrophy,  bowel  disturbances,  fevers,  and  "dumb 
agues"  prevail  here,  while  the  birth-rate  is  for- 
tunately small.  These  classes  are  tainted  by 
hereditary  diseases,  live  most  imprudently  as  re- 
gards clothing,  bathing,  and  food,  and  make  free 
use  of  intoxicants.  (Clothing  and  boarded  houses 
are  physically  of  questionable  service  in  Hawaii.) 

The  natives  are  so  ill-judged  and  thoughtless 
that  they  take  the  first  means  offered  to  relieve 
the  moment's  suffering.  For  instance,  during 
the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  1853  the  sick  were 
accustomed  to  throw  themselves  into  the  sea  to 
cool  the  fever,  and  it  is  related  that  many  died  in 
the  water.  This  sensitiveness,  both  physical  and 
mental,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  priestly  train- 
ing which  leads  to  ready  yielding  to  hypnotic 
suggestion,  is  illustrated  by  the  practice  of 
"  praying  "  an  adversary  to  death.  When  a  na- 
tive is  offended  at  another,  he  places  himself  in 
the  presence  of  his  enemy  and  prays  to  certain 
Hawaiian  deities  that  he  may  die.  The  subject 
of  this  effort  sits  quietly  before  his  antagonist, 
takes  no  food  and  but  little  drink  and  soon  dies. 

Yet  many  virulent  diseases  grow  milder  upon 


A   ROSE   CARNIVAL   ON    PUGET   SOUND. 


BV   BERNICE    E.   NEWELL. 


THE  idea  of  a  rose  carnival  on  the  shores  of 
Puget  Sound  seems  as  yet  rather  incongru- 
ous to  the  world  at  large.  Notwithstanding  its 
high  latitude,  however,  far  from  being  a  hare, 
inhospitable  coast  where  winter  reigns  in  grim 
supremacy  three-fourths  of  the  year,  as  is  too 
often  supposed,  "Western  "Waehington  is  {mjcti- 
liarly  a  land  of  Bummer.  February  opens  thu 
season  of  flowers,  and  Christmas  often  finds  it  in 
continuance,  while  the  long,  delightful  months 
between  have  fairly  rioted  in  the  bloom  of  every 
clime  except  that  of  the  tropics. 

The  native  forests  are  filled  with  giant  elder, 
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red  currant,  white  eyringa,  rhododendron,  honey- 
suckle, and  the  snowy  pJutnes  of  the  white  ."^pirea, 
while  the  profusion  of  smaller  flowers  is  so  great 
as  to  weave  a  rich  mosaic  of  color  over  the  car- 
pet of  emerald  moss.  Nature  liaa  stnick  the 
knynote  of  lavish  beauty,  and  with  her  as  a  bril- 
liant and  living  example,  there  was  no  reason 
why  tlie  gardens  of  man  should  not  contain  an 
even  greater  variety  of  plant  and  shrub.  Tai.iouia, 
at  the  head  of  Puget  yound — the  fair  young  city 
which  lakes  its  name  from  the  grandest  peak  of 
the  Cascades — deserves  a  wide  fame  for  its  pleas- 
ant homes  and  gardens,  and  especially  for  its 
magnificent  roses.  Tourists  on  their  way  to 
Alaska  must  needs  carry  from  Tacoma  the  mem- 
ory of  terraced  slopes  planted  with  roses  that 
rise  from  the  very  docks. 

It  was  doubtless  the  success  of  like  undertak- 
ings in  ('ajiforiuan  cities  that  led  Tacoma  lo  ven- 
ture last  year  ujion  a  rose  carnival.  In  May 
there  was  issued  tJie  following  greeting: 

"Tlie  City  of  DeHtiny  salulfs  you  who  laDguishin  the 
HtiflinK  Nummer  nnil  perish  in  the  rifcorous  winter  of 
the  GnHt;  yon  who  fly  from  the  drviid  tornado  and  the 
tcrrilile  blizzard;  you  who  long  for  Nature  in  her  gen- 
tler nioodft,  and  for  a.  climate  where  extremes  are  un- 
known. Tat:onia  isi  indeed  the  city  of  your  higheHt  des- 
tiny. XJndLT  the  shadow  of  our. majestic  mountain, 
crowned  with  ttemnl  snows  and  shedding  a  perpetual 
benediction  on  the  favored  valley:  by  the  shores  of  the 
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Northern  MediUtranean  witb  ita 
miles  of  liquid  azure;  at  the  edge 
of  the  bouDdless  forest,  yet  un- 
touched by  the  hand  of  man,  Ta- 
coma  extends  a  welcome  to  the 
world  and  declares  a  festival  id 
hoDor  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers 
— a  ^ala  week  —  a  Caroival  of 
Roses!" 


July  2,  3,  and  4  v 


of  1 


atchle: 


e  days 


Ix'auty.  Mrs.  Foster,  i 
ical  Kentucky  belle,  was 
crowned  queen  of  the  roses 
by  Governor  McGraw,  A 
floral  procession  tliree  miles 
long  passed  in  all  its  splen- 
dor before  her  majesty,  each 
float  and  carriage  laden  with 
roses  of  every  variety.  In 
the  evening  the  theater  was 
transformed  into  a  perfect 
bower,  and  a  brilliant  audi- 
ence assembled  to   hear  Die 


AT  TAOOMA, 


carnival  concert,  of  which 
one  chief  feature  was  the 
singing  by  a  class  of  dusky 
IndiaD  pupils  from  the  Pu- 
yaliup  reservation. 

This  year  lias  seen  the 
idea  expand  until  the  older 
cities  of  California' have  been 
fairly  rivaled.  Miss  Anns 
Griggs  was  the  fair  girl 
queen  who  presided  with 
great  dignity  and  charm.  A 
wreath  of  jaequeminot  roses 
was  placed  on  her  brow  by 
Governor  Rogers,  and  eig;bt 
bundred  school- children  sang 


CONTINUOUS  SESSIONS  OF  SCHOOLS. 


BY  PROF.   E.   A.   KIRKPATRICK. 

(Of  the  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Minn.) 


ABOUT  a  half  dozen  years  ago  it  wa«  an- 
nounced that  diicago  University,  then  just 
founded,  would  continue  in  seasion  all  the  year. 
This  announcement  was  received  with  some  sur- 
prise and  questioning,  but  the  university  has 
never  lacked  students  during  the  summer  quarter, 
when  it  was  formerly  supposed  people  could  not 
study,  and  the  plan  has  been  in  every  way  a  suc- 
cess. The  desire  for  opportunity  to  improve  dur- 
ing the  summer  has  also  been  so  great  that  short . 
summcir  sessions  have  b(;(m  advertisc^d  by  univer- 
sities and  other  institutions  all  over  the  United 
StaUjs  and  attended  bv  thousands.  In  Minnesota, 
>K»si(le8  the  summer  school  at  the  university,  the 
State  provided  for  four- weeks  summer  schools  for 
teachers  in  about  fifty  counties,  and  these  were 

at  ' 

attended  last  year  by  about  six  thousand  teachers 
and  prospective  teachers. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  President  Irwin  Shep. 
ard  proposed  to  his  faculty  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Winona  that  the  school  adopt  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity plan  of  continuous  session,  and  after  a 
spirited  discussion  they  unanimously  favored  it. 
He  then  presented  the  matter  to  the. other  nor- 
mal presidents  and  to  the  State  Normal  l^oard, 
who  after  a  careful  discussion  decided  that  it 
would  be  well  for  all  of  the  normal  schools  of 
Minnesota  to  hold  continuous  sessions.  Presi- 
dent Shepard  sent  out  letters  to  city  and  county 
gu|)erintendents  and  other  educators  of  the  State 
describing  the  plan  and  asking  what  they  thought 
of  it.  The  replies  were  almost  universally  favor- 
able. The  State  Normal  lioard  then  resolved  to 
ask  the  Legislature  of  last  winter  to  appro])riate 
the  money  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
plan.  The  idea  was  a  new  one  to  most  of  the 
membei-s  of  the  Legislature,  but  wlien  they  heard 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  it  and  learned  how  it 
was  viewed  by  the  educatore  of  the  State,  they 
wore  fully  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  the 
])lan  and  of  the  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  it. 
Yet  the  finances  of  the  Stale  were  low,  and  the 
plan,  with  all  its  ap})arent  advantages,  was  re- 
garded a«  something  of  an  experiment,  'so  that 
appropriations  weix*  made  ft)r  trying  it  in  but  two 
of  the  four  nt>rmal  schools  of  tlie  State,  the  one 
at  Winona  and  the  one  at  Mankato. 

As  the  summer  quarter  was  to  In^gin  July  1, 
pwmpt  action  wtis  necessary  in  order  to  prej)are 
for  the  change  in  plan.  It  was  found  less  diffi- 
cult, lu)wever,  than  was  expected  to  rearrange 
the  programme  of  the  courses  of  study  so  that 


without  much  increase  in  number  of  classes  or 
teachers  students  could  enter  any  quarter  of  the 
year  or  stay  out  any  quarter  and  yet  find  classes 
in  all  subjects  necessary  for  the  continuation  of 
their  course.  Circulars  were  sent  out  announc- 
ing the  opening  of  the  summer  quarter  July  I. 
describing  the  plan  of  continuous  session  and 
giving  schedules  of  the  subjects  offered  each 
quarter.  Announcement  was  also  made  of  a 
special  six- weeks  term  for  teachers  in  service, 
which  will  enable  them  to  continue  teaching  and 
yet  take  a  regular  course  leading  to  a  diploma. 

The  financial  advantages  of  the  plan  to  the 
State  are  claimed  to  be  as  follows:  (1)  The  valu- 
able plant  (building,  apparatus,  etc.)  no  longer 
remains  unused  and  profitless  a  quarter  of  the 
time;  (2)  the  cost  of  running  it  during  the  time 
that  it  has  usually  been  idle  is  less  than  in  any 
other  quarter,  because  no  fuel  is  required;  (3) 
three  schools  in  session  the  fourth  quarter  would 
prepare  as  many  or  more  teachers  for  service  in 
the  State  as  an  additional  school  would,  and  at  a 
cost  less  than  that  required  to  run  another  school, 
which,  before  it  could  begin,  would  have  to  re- 
ceive many  thousands  of  dollars  for  building  and 
apparatus. 

The  advantages  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  to  t^ach,  especially  tliose  who  support 
themselves  wholly  or  in  part,  are  evident,  for 
they  can  teach  one  or  two  terms  and  study  in  the 
normal  one  or  two  terms  a  vear  without  inter- 
fering  with  their  course  of  study,  but  rather  with 
advantage  to  it;  for  the  alternate  experience  of 
being  pupil,  then  teacher,  and  the  practice  of 
teaching  in  connection  with  the  study  of  methods, 
will  add  very  much  to  the  value  of  the  normal 
course.  To  teachers  in  service  wishing  to  im- 
prove themselves  the  special  six -weeks  course  of- 
fers all  the  advantages  of  the  summer  schools 
now  attended  by  so  many  thousands,  and  the 
additional  one  of  having  each  summer's  study 
contribute  toward  a  definite  course  of  training. 

The  common  schools  of  the  State  will  be  bene- 
fited by  the  additional  number  of  trained  teach- 
ers and  the  improvement  of  those  already  in  serv- 
ice. So  great  is  this  advantage  thought  to  be  for 
the  country  schools  that  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  National  Educational  Association  to  re- 
port u]>on  the  rural  school  problem  will  mention 
the  *»  Winona  plan"  of  continuous  sessions  as 
one  promising  means  of  solving  the  problem  of 
how  to  improve  the  district  sciiools. 
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The  instructors  in  normal  schools  and  the 
schools  themselves  will  also  gain  something  from 
the  plan  if  it  is  wisely  carried  out,  for  instructors 
are  required  to  serve  but  three  quarters  in  the 
year,  and  they  will  be  able  to  take  vacations  at  a 
time  of  year  and  of  a  sufficient  length  (by  teach, 
ing  continuously  for  a  while)  to  make  it  possible 
to  travel  or  study  to  the  best  advantage,  and  then 
return  refreshed  and  broadened  to  infuse  new  life 
and  vigor  into  the  normals. 

So  advantageous  from  every  point  of  view, 
seems  the  plan  of  continuous  sessions  of  normal 
schools  that  many  State  superintendents  have 
expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  it,  and  it  is 
Hkely  that  some  of  them  will  urge  the  matter  up- 
on their  respective  Legislatures  at  the  earliest 
opportunity;  so  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  plan 
will  soon  be  adopted  in  other  States. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  whether  the  idea 
mav  not  be  carried  still  farther.  If  continuous 
sessions  is  a  good  thing  for  normal  schools,  would 
it  not  be  of  similar  advantage  to  have  our  public 
schools  and  colleges  and  universities  in  session 
all  of  the  time  ?  Many  of  the  arguments  given 
above  would  seem  to  apply  to  other  schools  as 
well  as  to  normals.     Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing 


if  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  between  six 
and  eighteen,  especially  in  the  cities,  were  in 
school  instead  of  on  the  street  during  the  sum- 
mer ?  If  school  work  is  not  made  too  hard,  is 
there  any  reason  other  than  custom  for  pupils 
suspending  their  work  for  one-fourth  of  the  year  ? 
Even  if  the  above  is  not  admitted,  would  it  not 
be  an  advantage  to  pupils  to  be  able  to  attend  at 
any  time  of  the  year  which  is  most  convenient  ? 
AVould  not  the  adoption  of  the  quarter  instead  of 
the  year  as  the  unit  in  grading  also  be  of  great 
advantage  not  only  to  irregular  pupils,  but  to  ex- 
ceptionally quick  and  exceptionally  slow  children 
who  now  h^ve  to  advance  or  fall  behind  a  whole 
year  at  a  time  ? 

The  above  facts  and  questions  suggest  the  idea 
that  possibly  we  are  just  entering  upon  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country — an  epoch  in  whicli  schools 
of  all  kinds  will  be  a  continuous  instead  of  an 
intermittent  factor  in  our  national  life.  It  is  cer- 
tain at  least  that  all  thoughtful  educators  will 
watch  with  interest  the  development  and  spread 
of  the  idea  as  it  is  discussed  in  the  papers  and  in 
educational  gatherings  and  as  it  is  worked  out  in 
the  schools  adopting  it. 


VACATION  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

BY   WILLIAM   H.    TOLMAN. 

(General  Agent  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.) 


A  VACATION  school  is  not  a  novel  idea,  but 
a  new  adaptation  has  been  successfully 
maintained  in  New  York  in  the  last  four  years. 
In  this  latter  sense,  the  vacation  school  is  the 
utilization  of  one  or  more  of  the  public -school 
buildings  for  the  summer  recreation  and  educa- 
tion of  *  those  children  who  will  voluntarily  at- 
tend. This  educational  combination  was  realized 
in  1894  by  William  W.  Locke,  who  laid  the  plan 
before  the  Department  of  Schools  and  Institutions 
of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  The  department  approved 
the  scheme,  and  at  once  requested  of  the  Board 
of  Education  the  use  of  three  of  the  public - 
school  buildings.  The  reputation  of  the  associa- 
tion was  a  guarantee  of  the  character  of  the 
movement,  and  its  pledge  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  expense  led  the  board  to  grant  its 
request. 

The  terra  is  six  weeks,  beginning  the  second 
week  in  July,  the  school  hours  from  9  to 
12  each  day,  except  Saturday.  The  schools 
are  selected  among  the  sections  where  the  popu- 
lation  is   the  most  congested,    for  the  sake  of 


reaching  those  children  most  iu  need  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  vacation  school.  Thousands  of 
children  simply  exist  in  the  tenements  during  the 
heat  of  the  summer,  and  the  earliest  morning 
finds  them  in  the  streets,  their  only  playground, 
although,  thanks  to  the  asphalt  and  a  street-clean- 
ing  department,  the  streets  are  now  a  pretty  good 
playground.  With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  the 
association  planned  to  open  the  cool  and  airy 
rooms  of  the  public- school  buildings  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  tenements.  They  came.  At  one 
school,  five  hundred  was  the  upper  limit;  on  the 
very  first  morning  of  registration  there  were  eight 
hundred  in  line. 

Children  admitted  are  from  five  to  fifteen  years 
of  age,  corresponding  in  grade  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  first  grammar.  No  text-books  are 
used,  but  the  exercises  are  so  planned  that  what 
is  best  in  the  boy  or  girl  is  drawn  out.  For  ex- 
ample, the  entire  school  meets  in  the  large  as- 
sembly room  for  the  opening  exercises,  of  which 
singing  is  a  large  part.  The  principal  may  select 
some  central  thought  for  the  day,  around  whicli 
may  be  grouped  songs  and  recitations. 
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The  kindergarten  has  an  appropriate  place  in 
the  vacation  schools.  While  the  mother  may 
find  older  boys  and  girls  useful  to  run  errands  or 
help  round  the  house,  she  is  usually  glad  to  have 
the  little  ones  safely  housed  in  some  place  where 
she  knows  they  will  not  get  into  mischief  or  bo 
run  over  by  a  passing  wagon.  Kindergarten 
work — always  providing  the  kmdergartner  is  an 
enthusiast  for  her  specialty — is  all  play  to  the 
children.  They  learn  so  unconsciously  as  not  to 
be  aware  of  the  fact. 

The  plan  of  work  includes  general  exercises, 
singing,  gymnastics,  and  nature- study  for  all  the 
grades.  For  the  kindergarten  children  from 
five  to  six  years  there  are  the  kindergarten  gifts, 
songs,  games,  occupations,  paper  and  clay  work. 
For  the  second  primary,  seven  to  eight  years, 
songs,  gymnastics,  games,  sewing  cards,  model- 
ing, and  drawing.  For  the  first  primary,  nine  to 
ten  years,  the  making  of  reading,  song,  and 
scrap  books,  sewing  for  the  boys  and  girls, 
drawing,  and  color  work.  For  the  second -gram- 
mar girls,  eleven  to  twelve  years,  sewing  in 
worsted,  object  drawing,  and  clay  modeling. 
The  first-grammar  girls,  thirteen  to  fifteen,  ad- 
vanced sewing,  designing,  freehand,  and  mechan 
ical.  Second -gram  mar  boys,  eleven  to  twelve 
years,  penmanship  (business  forms),  paper  cut- 
ting, and  clay  modeling.  P'irst -grammar  boys, 
thirteen  to  fifteen  years,  designing,  freehand, 
and  mechanical;  shop  work. 

The  children  are  admitted  to  the  scliools  at 
8:45,  with  the  opening  exercises  at  9  o'clock. 
At  9:30  the  children  march  to  their  classes  for 
class  work  until  10:30.  At  10  o'clock  there  are 
the  kindergarten  games  in  the  basement,  with 
the  chorus- class  meeting  in  the  assembly  hall. 
The  class-room  work  continues  until  11:45, 
when  the  work  for  the  day  is  collected. 

A  few  statistics  will  be  of  value  for  any  other 
communities  who  may  be  thinking  of  establishing 
vacation  schools,  either  through  the  machinery 
of  philanthropy  or  by  the  agency  of  the  regular 
educational  department: 

Regis- 
Year,        tration. 
18M....     2,100 
1896....     7,666 
1896....     5,762 

For  1897  there  are  10  schools  in  the  public- 
school  buildings  and  1  in  the  association's  settle- 
ment, Hartley  House.  The  session  began  July 
12,  when  the  first  three  days  were  devoted  to 
registration.  For  the  first  week  there  was  a 
daily  average  attendance  of  6,311  scholars,  as 
opposed  to  4,423  in  1896.  The  superintendent 
is  Wm.  W.  Locke.  The  salaries  paid  are  from 
$20  to  $5  per  week. 


Total  At-  Coat  per  Day,  No.  of 

tendances.  Each  Child.  Schools. 

28,000  11.7  cents  3 

98,880  5.1  cents  6 

101,009  4.9  cents  6 


For  the  lower  grades  of  teachers  the  schools 
offer  a  kind  of  training  school,  as  many  of  the 
staff  are  recent  graduates  from  the  Nonnal  Col- 
lege. From  the  fact  that  no  text -books  are  used, 
the  new  teachers  are  very  soon  able  to  t«st  their 
ability  to  hold  and  instruct  their  pupils. 

These  schools  minister  to  the  all-round  devel- 
opment of  the  children,  for  the  large  playrooms 
are  utilized  for  calisthenics;   the  morning  half- 
hour  devoted  to  dancing   is  sure  to  find  light 
hearts  and  feet.     One  summer  all  the  children 
were  taken,  on  successive  days,  under  the  care  of 
their  science  teachers,  to  the  ocean  homes  of  the 
association  at  West  Coney  Island,  where  the  day 
was  spent  in  collecting  various  objects  incident  to 
the  seashore.     On  the  return  to  the  city,  this  day 
at  the  sea  furnished  inexhaustible  material  for 
the   class-room.      Another  year   groups  of  the 
children  were  taken,  under  competent  guidance, 
to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.     There  is  no 
reason  why  this  side  of  the  work  should  not  be 
immensely  extended,  in  order  to  make  more  avail- 
able the  resources  of  museum  and  art  gallery, 
because  we  are  only  beginning  to  utilize  the  social 
and  educational  resources  of  our  cities.      There 
is  no  reason  why  the  very  school  buildings  should 
not  be  used  more  in  the  evenings,  under  proper 
restrictions,    because   there   are   many  kinds  of 
meetings   and    entertainments    for    which    they 
would  be  available. 

The  vacation  schools  had  been  maintained  in 
Boston,  but  there  was  no  centralization,  as  local 
organizations  supported  each  school.  In  New 
York  the  schools  were  placed  under  one  man- 
agement. In  Brooklyn  a  vacation  school  has 
been  opened  on  the  same  general  plan  as  those 
of  New  York.  Superintendent  Maxwell  has  ex- 
pressed his  interest  in  the  movement  and  will 
study  it  closely  with  a  view  to  an  extension  on  a 
larger  scale  next  year.  The  school  is  under  the 
management  of  the  Brooks  Vacation  School  As- 
sociation. 

The  association  believes  that  the  vacation  school 
is  a  permanent  institution  of  the  midsummer  in 
New  York,  but  for  1898  and  onward  it  should 
l)e  made  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  generous  support  of 
New  Yorkers  by  their  money  and  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  children  by  their  attendance 
have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  these  schools  have 
outgrown  the  experimental  stage.  The  associa- 
tion is  perfectly  willing  to  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  for  another  season  and  has 
no  d(»sire  to  shirk  responsibility,  but  for  the  sake 
of  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  the  city  should 
take  upon  itself  the  obligation  of  providing  for 
the  summer  evlucation  of  the  children  of  New 
York. 
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MODERN  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

PRESIDENT  TIMOTHY  D WIGHT,  of  Yale 
University,  contributes  to  the  August  Cos- 
mopolitan  a  paper  in  which  he  analyzes  the  posi- 
tion and  justifies  the  methods  of  the  present-day 
college.  He  observes  that  education  belongs  to 
the  whole  period  of  life,  while  college  training 
occupies  merely  a  four  years'  intermediary  posi- 
tion between  school  training  on  the  one  hand 
and  special  or  professional  training  on  the  other. 
President  Dwight's  main  position  is  well  expressed 
by  him  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

* '  The  distinctive  work  of  a  college  is  to  de- 
velop thought- power  in  those  who  come  to  it  for 
the  eduication  which  it  has  to  give.     It  receives 
its  pupil  just  as  his   mind   is   opening   toward 
maturity — ^just  as  he  is  beginning  to  emerge  from 
boyhood  into  manhood  and  is  becoming,  after  a 
manner  and  measure  unknown  before,  conscious 
of  himself  as  a  thinking  man.     The  four  college 
years  carry  him  forward  very  rapidly  in  his  prog- 
ress in  this  regard.     The  possibilities  of  mental 
discipline  are  very  large.     The  result  to  be  real- 
ized is  of  immense  significance.     The  youth  is  to 
be  made  a  thinking  man.     He  is  to  be  made,  ac- 
cording to  his  years,  a  wide -thinking  man,  with 
bis  intellectual  powers  disciplined  for  the  efforts 
awaiting  them.     He  is  to  be  fitted  to  turn  the 
working  of  his  powers  easily  and   successfully 
whithersoever  they  may  be  called  to  turn.    Mind- 
building  is  the  college  business,  and  the  aim  the 
college  has  in  view  is  to  send  forth  the  young 
man  at  the  end  of  his  course  with  his  mind  built 
— ^not,  indeed,  in  the  sense  that  there  will  be  no 
change  or  development  afterward,  in  all  the  years 
which  follow,  but  in  the  sense  of  complete  readi- 
ness for  the  beginning  of  the  educated  life  of 
manhood.     The  education  of  the  college  is  the 
building  process.     The  means  by  which  the  proc- 
ess is   carried    forward    is    study — a  carefully 
arranged  course  of  study,  which  is  adapted  to  the 
end  to  be  accomplished.     This  course  of  study 
must  involve  two  things;  it  must  include  in  itself 
two  elements.     The   one   of   these   elements   is 
mental  discipline;  the  other  is  knowledge.     The 
mind  is  to  be  disciplined  and  developed  in  its  own 
working  powers,  or  the  result  which  is  desired 
cannot  be  reached.     That  result  is  created  mind- 
power.     The  mind  is  also  to  be  furnished  with 
knowledge,  for  knowledge  is  to  be,  and  must  be, 
the  quickening  and  inspiring  force  for  the  con- 
stant movement  of   thought,   and   the   thinking 
nind  LB  the  thing  to  be  secured  and  realized. 


*  *  That  which  best  builds  the  mind,  that  which 
most  fully  develops  the  power  of  thought,  is  lib- 
eral and  broad  as  the  educating  force  of  the  col- 
lege years.  When  we  get  the  true  conception  of 
that  for  which  the  collegiate  institution  exists, 
we  can  easily  adjust  our  minds  to  right  views  re- 
specting the  whole  subject.  If  the  purpose  of  the 
education  were  to  fit  the  student  for  the  special 
business  to  which  he  was  expecting  to  devote 
himself  in  his  subsequent  career,  the  breadth  of 
the  educational  system  might  be  determined  by 
the  number  of  things  that  were  taught  him  in 
that  line  of  instruction.  If  the  call  were  to  pre- 
pare him  directly  to  answer  all  the  questions  of 
life  or  happiness  which  might  arise  after  his 
maturer  years  had  placed  him  in  new  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  his  preparation  might  de- 
mand, as  the  first  essential  for  the  filling  out  of 
its  ideal,  advice  or  instruction  of  a  paternal  char- 
acter, or  from  experts  in  many  lines.  But  if  the 
developing  and  disciplining  of  mind  and  thought- 
power  are  the  primary  aim  and  end,  what  is  de- 
sired may  be  accomplished-  by  another  method 
and  after  a  different  manner.  The  plan  of  the 
curriculum  may  be  arranged  and  the  energy  pf 
the  system  may  be  put  forth  with  reference  to 
the  one  end  which  is  in  view,  and  when  this  end 
has  been  attained,  there  may  fitly  be  satisfaction 
respecting  the  result  of  the  past  and  confidence 
respecting  the  prospects  of  the  future,  The  full- 
grown  mind — mature  in  intelligence  and  full 
grown  in  culture  and  thought — can  be  trusted 
to  meet  life's  questions  as  they  arise,  even  as 
the  soul  educated  and  inspired  by  the  Christian 
system  is  trusted  by  that  system,  under  its  one 
comprehensive  law  of  love,  to  decide  for  itself 
the  individual  questions  of  moral  living  and 
duty.  The  great  work  to  be  accomplished  is  the 
making  of  the  mind  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
other  it  is  the  making  of  the  soul.  If  the  col- 
lege has  so  far  made  the  mind  of  its  student,  at 
the  end  of  his  four  years'  course,  that  it  is  full 
grown  according  to  the  possibility  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  full  grown  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  it  has  accomplished  its  great  work. 

*  <  When  it  is  measured  by  this  standard  and 
judged  in  the  light  of  this  statement  of  the  case, 
the  system  of  modern  college  education,  as  the 
present  writer  believes,  must  be  admitted  to  be 
of  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  character.  The 
end  which  the  system  has  in  view  is  the  right 
one.  The  circle  of  studies  which  are  offered  is 
large  enough  and  inclusive  enough.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  the  teacher  to  develop  the  mind  of 
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the  student,  and  those  opened  to  the  student  for 
the  development  of  his  own  mind,  are  abundant. 
Whatever  may  have  been  true,  in  this  regard, 
with  reference  to  the  studies  or  the  opportunities 
of  thirty  or  fifty  years  ago,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  wideness  of  the  one  and  the  large- 
ness of  the  other  at  the  present  time." 


THE  COLLEGE  WOMAN. 

IN  Scrihner*s  for  August,  Helen  Watterson 
Moody  contributes  a  paper  on  '  <  The  Woman 
Collegian,"  the  first  of  a  series  of  studies  to  be 
devoted  to  ••the  unquiet  sex." 

The  article  makes  it  clear  that  the  writer  has 
lost  sympathy  with  the  old  ideals  of  education 
without  regard  to  sex. 

*  *  Since  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  and  ex. 
pected  that  the  greater  part  of  our  college  girls 
will  not  be  educated  or  coeducated  out  of  the 
good  old  fashion  of  marrying  and  taking  up 
thereafter  the  noble  profession  of  housewifery, 
it  would  appear  to  be  as  practicable  and  sensible 
to  educate  a  girl  with  some  reference  to  the  spe- 
cial and  particular  knowledge  she  will  need  in 
her  life's  work  as  it  is  to  put  a  boy  into  the 
School  of  Mines  to  make  him  a  civil  engineer,  or 
into  the  laboratory  to  make  a  chemist  of  him. 

*  *  I  know  the  argument  to  the  contrary ;  I  used 
to  write  about  it  myself,  and  believe  it,  too;  but 
that  was  before  the  serious  days  settled  down  up- 
on me,  when  1  would  gladly  have  exchanged  my 
small  birthright  of  Latin  and  Greek  for  the 
ability  to  make  one  single,  respectable  mess  of 
anything  half  so  good  as  pottage.  The  argu- 
ment is,  of  course,  that,  given  a  certain  amount 
of  intellectual  discipline  and  general  training, 
•the  young  woman  will  absorb  easily  enough  such 
special  facts  as  she  needs  when  the  time  of  their 
usefulness  comes.  But  facts,  you  see,  are  apt  to 
be  solid  things;  you  cannot  absorb  them;  you 
must  work  them  over  into  something  else  first — 
to  change  the  figure,  you  must  masticate  them, 
and  digest  them,  and  make  them  a  ve^y  part  of 
your  bone  and  tissue  l)efore  they  can  be  of  much 
service  to  you.  And  this  is  not  to  be  done  when 
a  sudden  emergency  arises.  One  needs  some- 
thing more  than  facts;  one  needs  that  last  prod- 
uct known  as  a  knowledge  of  facts,  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  housewife  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  cook." 

THE  QUESTION  OF  HEALTH. 

<•  The  health  of  the  college  woman  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  But  it  is  Americanitis  rather 
than  the  college  education  that  is  to  blame. 
Americanitis  may  be  defined  as  the  desire  to  'get 
on,'  regardless  of  everything  else.      It  is  Ameri- 


canitis that  prompts  the  farmer's  daughter  to  get 
a  college  education  and  make  opportimities  for 
herself  better  than  those  her  mother  and  father 
had  before  her.  Therefore  she  goes  to  a  small 
college,  in  a  small  town,  with  a  preparatory  de- 
partment attached,  where  she  often  begins  her 
education  as  a  *  junior  prep.'  She  furnishes  a 
single  room  in  which  she,  and  often  a  room-mate, 
study,  sleep,  eat,  make  their  clothes,  and  some- 
times do  their  laundering.  She  keeps  up  in  her 
studies,  joins  a  choral  class,  a  literary  society,  and 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  ;  goes 
to  chapel  once  a  day  and  twice  on  Sunday — and 
very  often  falls  in  love  and  *■  gets  engaged  '  be- 
sides. At  the  beginning  of  her  senior  year  she 
breaks  down.  She  ought  to.  It's  the  very  least 
she  can  do  out  of  respect  to  herself  as  a  human 
being. 

' '  The  situation  is  but  little  changed  m  the 
larger  and  richer  colleges,  where  the  great  pro- 
portion of  the  undergraduates  are  poor  girls,  the 
daughters  of  clergymen,  or  missionanes,  or  busi- 
ness men  in  moderate  circumstances ;  girls  to 
whom  their  education  is  the  means  to  an  end, 
bread  and  butter  and  bonnets  for  themselves, 
certainly,  and  perhaps  a  college  education  for  a 
younger  brother  or  sister.  .  Once  in  college  an 
ambitious  girl  gets  into  a  swim  of  things  she 
wants  to  do.  Besides  the  fifteen  to  twenty  reci- 
tations a  week,  without  which  her  craving  for 
knowledge  cannot  be  satisfied,  she  finds  a  world 
of  smaller  interests  with  which  she  seriously  iden- 
tifies herself  or  as  seriously  lets  alone. " 

WORK    IN    THE    WORLD. 

After  graduation  nineteen  out  of  twenty  young 
women  at  once  take  up  some  meaiis  of  earning  a 
livelihood.  There  is  nothing  to  be  regretted,  the 
writer  thinks,  in  this  fact;  the  twentieth  girl  is 
the  one  to  be  pitied.  Woman's  work  in  the  va- 
rious fields  of  usefulness  open  to  her  has  been 
*'good,  honest,  competent  work,  about  like  that 
of  the  average  industrious  man;  but  it  has  been 
derivative,  not  creative;  complemental,  not  bril- 
liant; offering  little  opportunity  for  sex  celebra- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  enthusiasts  who  believe 
that  women  have  needed  only  a  diploma  and  a 
ballot  to  be  brilliantly  equipped  for  conquering 
all  the  world  that  men  have  left  unconquered. 

' '  The  most  notable  work  undertaken  by  college 
women  in  their  thirty  years  of  opportunity  is  one 
which  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  which,  when  de- 
veloped, is  likely  to  do  more  for  that  emancipa- 
tion for  which  believers  sigh  than  all  the  legisla- 
tion of  men  and  all  the  oratory  of  women.  In 
the  chemistry  of  foods,  the  science  of  nutrition, 
the  sanitation  of  the  house,  the  economics  of  the 
home,  their  work  has  been  both  original  and  thor- 
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oughly  scientific.  It  has  not  only  added  some- 
thing to  science,  but  has  opened  up  certain  new 
departments  in  special  sciences.  That  the  one 
original  contribution  of  coUege  women  to  the 
thought  of  the  world  should  have  been  made  upon 
these  lines  is  pleasing  and  significant,  for  it  puts 
the  most  efficient  work  of  the  educated  woman  in 
the  same  category  with  the  most  efficient  work  of 
all  other  women — with  those  humanizing  and 
conserving  and  elaborating  forces  which  add  con- 
tent and  extent  to  life,  and  which  are — when 
shall  we  be  satisfied  to  learn  it? — ^just  as  funda- 
mentally important,  just  as  dignified,  and  (if  we 
must  also  be  heroic)  just  as  difficult,  as  the  con- 
structive and  creative  forces." 


FRENCH  WOMEN  AND  THE  TEACHING 

PROFESSION. 

THE  first  June  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  contains  an  extremely  sad  article  on 
French  women  who  have  adopted  the  profession 
of  teaching.  There  is  a  story  which  M.  Tal- 
meyr,  the  author  of  the  article,  does  not  vouch 
for,  but  which  is  perfectly  possible — that  a  dancer 
at  the  Jardin  de  Paris,  while  dancing  a  character 
dance,  once  drew  a  little  paper  from  her  dress, 
and  with  infinite  skill  attached  it  to  the  tip  of 
her  shoe  and  waved  it  about  in  the  air.  This  ec- 
centric action  excited  great  curiosity,  which  was 
turned  to  laughter  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  paper  was  her  higher  certificate.  Of  course, 
not  many  French  women  who  have  obtained  this 
certificate  become  dancers,  but  the  story  is  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  commercial  usefulness  of 
high  educational  qualifications.  The  article  gives 
a  terrible  picture  of  the  excessive  organization  of 
teaching  in  France.  There  are  as  many  as  sixty - 
eight  varieties  of  examinations  for  women  in 
Paris.  It  18  a  wild  chaos  of  examinations,  classes, 
certificates,  diplomas,  both  primary  and  sec- 
ondary, baccalaureat,  license,  and  so  on. 

AN  OVERSUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  three  mam  classes: 
the  '*  professors,"  who  have  passed  the  most  dif- 
ficult  examinations;  the  public  teachers,  who 
teach  in  the  communal  schools,  which  are  main- 
tained by  the  State;  and  a  third  class,  more  mixed 
than  the  others,  of  private  teachers.  The  eco- 
nomic situation  is  unfortunately  but  too  clear. 
There  are  far  more  qualified  teachers  tiian  there 
&re  places  for  them  to  fill,  and  there  are  also  a 
pitiable  number  of  women  who  have  failed  to  ob- 
tain official  recognition  of  their  capacity,  and  who 
ftre  yet  anxious  to  follow  teaching  as  a  profes- 
aon.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  rate  of  remuner- 
ation 18  extremely  low.     M.  Talmeyr  tells  a  story 


of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  a  night  refuge  for 
women  in  the  Saint  Jacques  quarter  of  Pans. 
The  manager  showed  him  over  the  establish- 
ment, and  told  him  of  a  young  girl  who  had  re- 
cently come  to  ask  for  a  lodging  there,  not  for 
the  three  nights  ordinarily  allowed,  but  for  a 
longer  period  which  she  could  not  fix.  She  was 
a  teacher,  she  had  her  certificate,  and  she  earned 
the  magnificent  salary  of  twenty-five  francs  per 
month,  without  board  or  lodging,  in  a  school 
where  she  worked  all  day.  It  was  not  enough  to 
keep  her  in  food.  Where,  then,  could  she  live? 
She  begged  permission  to  come  to  the  refuge. 
The  manager  verified  her  statements  and  allowed 
her  to  come,  much  to  her  joy.  She  remained 
there  six  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  she 
obtained  a  situation  in  a  family  at  fifteen  francs  a 
month,  but  of  course  with  board  and  lodging  in- 
cluded.    She  wept  for  joy. 

FRENCH   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

M.  Talmeyr  describes  a  visit  which  he  paid  to 
the  Normal  School  of  Sevres,  one  of  the  largest 
in  France.     The  Protestants  are  quite  as  numer- 
ous there  as  Catholics,    and    Protestantism    is 
rather  the  <<  note  *'  of  the  house.     In  this  estab- 
lishment, although  it  is  as  unclerical  as  possible, 
the  beliefs  of  the  past  are  not  systematically  and 
ostentatiously  insulted.     The  atmosphere  of  the 
place  is  ancient  and  respectable,  but  the  training 
which  a  girl  obtains  there  is  entirely  intellectual, 
and  in  no  sense  a  moral  culture.     M.  Talmeyr 
also  visited  the  Normal  School  at  Fontenay-aux- 
Roses.     It  IS  the  place  where  the  mistresses  of 
normal  primary  schools  are  trained.     Here  again 
the  atmosphere  is  one  of  Protestantism,  of  a  kind 
which  IS  not  so  admirable  as  English  Protestant- 
ism.    It  seems  almost  too  ridiculous  to  be  true, 
but  M.  Talmeyr  vouches  for  it,  tliat  everywhere, 
on  the  walls,  in  the  hall,  in  all  the  corridors,  you 
are  perpetually  confronted  with  the  portrait  of  M. 
Jules  Ferry.     That  is  the  symbol  for  the  pupils 
of  the  ideal;  that  is  the  sublime  figure  which  ap- 
pears to  be  placed  before  them  as  an  example. 
The  course  of  study  at  Fontenay  does  not  m  the 
least  promote  any  originality  of  thought.     The 
pupils  repeat  almost  mechanically  the  views  and 
even  the  language  of  their  professors.     When  a 
girl  after  such  a  training  has  obtained  her  certifi- 
cate and  proceeds  to  give  lessons,  she  is  not  really 
fitted  for  the  great  work  of  education.    Her  head 
is  full  of  knowledge  of  a  kind,  but  she  has  re- 
ceived no  general  idea,  no  notion  of  moral  eleva- 
tion,  of  noble  taste,    no  true   education  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  mind.     When  to  this  we  add 
the  deplorable  economic  situation,  it  will  readily 
be  understood  that  the  teaching  profession  for 
women  in  France  is  in  a  very  serious  state. 
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HOW  PEOPLE  THINK. 
Recent  Discoveries  In  Brain  Structure. 

PRINCE  KRAPOTKIN,  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  July,  has  a  very  interesting  and 
lucid  description  of  the  recent  discoveries  that 
have  been  made  in  brain  structure,  which  enables 
us  to  understand  better  the  mechanism  of  thought. 
The  nerve  system  consists  of  millions  of  micro- 
scopic nerve  units,  which  are  called  neurons. 
Each  of  these  nerve-cells  contains  within  it  a 
thread  of  gray  nerve- fiber  inclosed  in  a  thin 
sheath  of  yellow,  greasy  protective  matter.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  nerve-cell  there  is  a  kind  of 
microscopic  moss,  or  short  side  branches  of  pro- 
toplasm, which  are  called  dendrons.  These 
naked  moss- like  dendrons  feel,  and  convey  what 
they  feel  toward  the  cell,  while  the  sheath  nerve- 
fiber  conveys  the  nerve- current  from  the  cells  to 
the  muscles,  tissues,  or  other  nerve -cells. 

*  <  Suppose  the  skin  of  the  right  hand  is  irri- 
tated by,  let  us  say,  a  burn.  The  end- ramifica- 
tions of  some  nerve- fiber,  which  exist  in  every 
portion  of  the  skin,  at  once  transmit  the  irritation 
inward,  to  a  ganglion  cell,  located  near  the  spinal 
cord.  From  it  a  nerve-impulse  is  sent  along 
another  nerve -fiber,  which  enters,  let  us  say,  the 
spinal  cord,  and  there  envelops  with  its  end- 
branches  the  dendrons  and  some  neuron.  The 
central  nerve -system  has  thus  been  rendered 
aware  of  the  irritation  of  the  skin,  and  in  some 
way  or  another  it  will  respond  to  it.  The  nerve - 
current,  after  having  reached  the  cell  of  that 
spinal-cord  neuron,  immediately  issues  from  it 
along  a  nerve -fiber;  and  if  that  fiber  runs  toward 
a  striated  muscle  of,  let  us  say,  the  other  hand, 
our  left  hand  may  touch  or  scratch  the  burned 
spot  without  our  '  I '  being  aware  of  that  action: 
it  is  a  simple  reflex  action.  But  the  nerve. fiber 
of  that  same  cell  may  divide  into  two  main 
branches,  and  while  one  of  them  runs  to  the 
muscle  of  the  left  hand,  the  other  branch  runs 
up  the  spinal  cord  and  reaches  (either  directly  or 
through  an  intermediate  neuron)  one  of  the  big 
pyramidal  cells  of  the  gray  cortex  of  the  brain. 
The  ramifications  of  this  branch  envelop  the  den- 
drons of  the  brain -cell  and  transmit  the  impulse 
to  it.  Then  our  *  I  *  becomes  conscious  of  the 
sensation  in  the  right  hand,  and  we  may — quite 
consciously  this  time — examine  the  bum.  How- 
ever,, the  pyramidal  cell  in  the  gray  cortex  is 
connected,  through  its  dendrons  and  fibers,  with 
many  other  cells  of  the  brain,  and  all  these  cells 
are  also  started  mto  activity.  But  the  big  pyram- 
idal cells,  in  some  way  unknown,  are  the  recip- 
ients and  keepers  of  formerly  received  impres- 
sions; and  as  they  are  stimulated,  associations  of 
previously  impressed  images — that  is,  thoughts 


— are  generated.  A  familiar  association  between 
a  burn  and  oil  may  thus  be  awakened,  and  we 
put  some  oil  on  the  burn.  At  the  same  time  the 
nerve -impulse  was  also  transmitted  to  that  row  of 
ganglia  (the  so-called  vaso- motor  system)  which 
is  connected  with  the  heart,  the  intestines,  and 
all  other  inner  organs,  as  also  with  the  blood- 
vessels, the  glands,  and  the  roots  of  the  hair. 
And  if  the  burn  was  severe  and  very  painful,  the 
activity  of  the  heart  may  resent  it,  as  also  the 
blood-vessels:  we  may  turn  pale,  shed  tears,  and 
so  on." 

Thousands  of  nerve -impulses,  or  nerve- waves, 
the  electrical  effects  of  which  have  been  meas- 
ured, flow  continually  from  the  fibers  and  the 
cells  of  our  neurons.  Now,  when  a  nerve- cell 
has  been  at  work  for  some  time,  the  nucleus 
shrinks,  large  vacuoles  appear  in  its  protoplasm, 
and  unless  rest  and  sleep  are  afforded,  the  cell  is 
worked  out  and  becomes  incapable  of  recupera- 
tion. 

ASSOCIATION   OF   IDEAS. 

Now,  the  interesting  part  of  Prince  Krapotkin's 
paper  consists  in  the  suggestions  which  it  makes 
that  the  association  of  ideas  is  caused  by  the 
ramifications  of  neighboring  nerve- fiber  coming 
into  contact  with  each  other.  Although  these 
millions  of  nerve- fibers  lie  very  near  to  each  other, 
there  is  an  imperceptible  gap  between  each,  but 
when  these  nerve -cells  are  agitated  or  excited, 
they  stretch  to  each  other.  A  Spanish  scientist, 
who  has  given  the  subject  much  study,  maintains 
that  each  of  these  nerve- cells  is  embodied  in  an 
insulating  material  which  he  calls  neuroglia  cells. 
"When  the  brain  is  at  rest,  this  neuroglia  insulator 
prevents  nerve -currents  passing  from  one  cell  to 
another,  and  no  communication  is  passed  between 
the  various  nerve-cells  until  the  neuroglia  insu- 
lating material  is  contracted,  thereby  rendering 
it  possible  for  the  fibers  of  the  nerve -cells  to  touch 
each  other. 

* '  Our  voluntary  and  our  involuntary  move- 
ments, the  associations  of  ideas,  the  aberrant 
ideas  which  sometimes  cross  the  brain,  and  the 
words  which  escape  involuntarily  would  be  due, 
under  this  hypothesis,  to  the  contractions  of 
neuroglia  cells.  The  obsession  of  some  reminis- 
cences which  we  cannot  get  rid  of  would  result 
from  a  tetanois  contraction  of  the  neuroglia  cells. 
The  temporary  exaltation  of  thought  at  certain 
moments  and  the  difficulty  of  expression  at  other 
moments  could  be  easily  explained  under  the 
same  hypothesis,  while  the  idea  of  the  identity  of 
one  impression  with  the  previous  impression 
might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  two  have  con- 
tracted the  same  or  similarly  situated  neuroglia 
cells.     Ideas  of  analogy,  of  difference,  and  so  on, 
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could  be  explained  in  the  same  way,  while  various 
mental  diseases  would  be  the  result  of  the  par- 
alysis of  certain  neuroglia  cells." 

During  sleep  the  connections  between  the  nerve- 
cells  are  broken,  and  dreams  are  believed  to  be 
due  to  their  accidental  connection  in  sleep.  When 
we  wake  up,  it  takes  some  time  before  the  nerve - 
cells  of  the  brain  reestablish  their  connection  with 
those  of  the  spinal  cord: 

'  *  Coffee  and  tea,  which  are  known  to  stimulate 
the  amoeboid  movements  of  protoplasm,  therefore 
aid  in  establishing  such  new  connections  and 
stimulate  thought.  While,  on  the  other  side,  a 
strong  irritation  of  the  peripheric  nerves — a  sharp 
sound,  or  a  sudden  flash  of  bright  light,  or  a 
strong  pain  in  the  skin — paralyzes  the  thin  rami- 
fications of  many  neurons,  and  their  connections 
are  broken.  Nay,  hypnotical  sleep,  as  well  as 
various  forms  of  local  paralysis  and  hysteria,  be- 
come easy  to  explain,  once  it  is  proved  that  con- 
tacts between  neurons  can  be  established,  or 
broken,  by  outward  and  inward  stimuli." 
•    These  are  theories;  but  Prince  Krapotkin  says: 

**The  pathways  of  the  nerve- impulses  have 
been  traced,  the  despairingly  complicated  network 
is  disentangled.  And,  at  the  same  time,  a  quite 
new  insight  into  the  mechanism  of  mental  activ- 
ity has  been  won — so  promising  that  there  is  no 
exaggeration  in  saying  that  we  stand  on  the  thresh- 
old of  quite  new  conceptions  of  the  physiological 
aspects  of  psychical  life." 


UTERATURE  AS  A  UVELIHOOD. 

THE  persistent  delusion  that  a  comfortable  liv- 
ing may  be  had  in  the  pursuit  of  literature 
as  a  calling  is  exposed  for  the  hundredth  time  by 
Clara  E.  Laughlin  in  Self  Culture  for  July. 

**The  number  of  writers  like  W.  D.  Howells, 
and  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and  Anthony  Hope, 
and  S.  R.  Crockett,  and  Rudyard  Kipling,  whose 
sole  sustenance  is  by  their  pens,  is  small  indeed. 
Even  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  who  is  said  to  have 
received  $200,000  for  four  novels,  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  her  pen,  for  her  husband  is  a 
well-known  journalist  and  art  critic  of  the  Lon- 
don Times.  Doubtless  Mrs.  Ward  could  live 
very  comfortably  on  her  average  income  of  £5, 000 
a  year,  but  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  Mrs. 
Ward,  if  dependent  on  her  pen  for  support, 
would  make  £5,000  a  year  ;  and  still  more  fair 
is  the  doubt  if  any  other  woman  in  this  our  gen- 
eration may  reasonably  hope  to  make  literature  a 
livelihood  to  the  extent  of  $25,000  per  annum. 
The  number  of  individuals  of  either  sex  who  are 
making  any  such  sums  may  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one's  hands,  and  neither  you  nor  I 
have  any  more  reason  to  anticipate  such  a  career 


for  ourselves  than  we  have  reason  to  anticipate 
being  President.  Literature  as  a  livelihood,  apart 
from  any  other  aids  to  bread  and  butter,  is  a 
very  serious  business  for  most  who  are  in  it.  I 
know  people  whose  names  can  never  be  dissoci- 
ated from  the  history  of  American  letters,  who 
find  it  quite  as  '  interesting  *  to  keep  the  trades- 
man paid  up  as  most  clerks  find  the  same  pro- 
ceeding. 

*  ^  Then  there  are  the  '  hacks,  *  who  scramble 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end  to  get  a  roof  over 
their  heads,  with  three  meals  a  day  and  a  change 
of  raiment.  They  seldom  attain  any  of  the 
sweets  of  fame,  and  they  learn  all  the  precari- 
ousness  of  existence.  They  are,  in  the  main,  a 
pitiful  army.  Most  of  them  are  in  their  present 
position  because  they  tried  a  higher  and  found 
that  they  could  not  make  it  *  go.  Many  of  them 
enjoyed  a  momentary  fame.  More  of  them  have 
been  so  harried  with  pot- boiling  all  their  lives 
that  they  have  scarce  had  time  to  look  up  at  the 
heights,  only  to  grub  at  what  came  nearest  to 
hand.  Few  ventures  could  be  more  perilous  thatn 
the  venture  of  trying  to  live  by  the  pen  alone. 

A    WARNING    TO    YOUNG    WRITERS. 

' '  With  all  the  earnestness  at  my  command  I 
urge  that  young  men  and  women  in  particular  do 
not  leave  homes,  even  of  barest  sustenance,  to 
come  to  cities  chasing  the  ignis  fatuus  of  litera- 
ture as  a  livelihood.  Nothing  is  surer  to  light 
over  a  treacherous  bog,  nothing  has  less  of  prom- 
ise or  more  of  peril  in  it.  Heed  my  warning 
and  the  warning  of  hundreds  of  others,  and  donH 
hope  to  start  out  with  one  big  stroke  and  pull  to 
the  shore  of  sustenance  by  letters.  I  think  I  do 
not  err  on  the  side  of  caution  when  I  say  that  the 
safe  rule  is,  do  not  attempt  literature  as  a  liveli- 
hood until  you  have  a  definite  opportunity.  And 
definite  opportunities  of  this  sort  are  few.  More- 
over, they  almost  never  open  to  the  knock.  There 
never  are  editorial  positions  vacant.  There  never 
are  any  advantageous  things  of  this  sort  for  the 
tyro,  for  there  are  too  many  who  have  made 
successes  of  literature  as  a  career  from  whom  to 
draw  men  and  women  who  can  and  will,  gladly, 
fill  positions  which  make  of  literature  a  liveli- 
hood. Experiment  with  literature  as  a  career,  in 
addition  to  your  profession,  if  you  will,  or  as  an 
incidental  in  an  otherwise  occupied  life,  but  be 
shy  of  it  as  a  sole  dependence  for  support,  as 
you  would  be  shy  of  any  almost  certain  failure." 

'*  The  reasonable  person,  I  say,  does  not  start 
out  in  life  with  the  idea  of  making  literature  yield 
him  a  livelihood.  The  most  a  reasonable  person 
expects  is  to  earn  his  bread  by  some  other  profes- 
sion and  perhaps  butter  it  with  the  aid  of  letters. 
Sugar  should  not  be  contemplated  by  the  literary 
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aspirant  with  any  more  sanguine  contemplation 
than  the  average  boy  should  regard  the  Presidency 
or  the  ambassadorship  to  England.  He  may  get 
one  or  both,  but  he  is  better  off  in  not  expecting 
either.  There  is  one  man  in  this  country  who 
gets  $10,000  a  year  for  reviewing  a  handful  of 
books  in  the  back  pages  of  a  monthly  magazine. 
There  are  several  hundred  who  get  $2,000  or 
considerably  less  per  year  for  reviewing  armfuls 
of  books  every  week  on  a  daily  paper,  and  doing 
odd  jobs  in  between,  too.  There  are  several  thou- 
sands of  men  in  the  country  who  have  eager  eyes 
on  these  two -thousand- dollar  positions  and  who 
count  the  days  until  they  may  possibly  attain  to 
one  of  them. 

<  <  Reviewing,  editing,  reading  manuscripts  for 
publishing  houses — these  are  about  the  only  re- 
sources of  the  man  or  woman  who  aspires  to  one 
of  the  scarce  *  berths '  of  the  literary  profession. 
And,  as  I  said,  these  berths  are  never  vacant. 
Before  a  man  steps  out  of  one  of  them,  half  a 
dozen  men  have  been  noted  for  his  probable  suc- 
cessor, and  in  this  progressive  day,  when  competi- 
tion is  so  fierce,  it  is  a  bigger,  better  man  that  is 
in  demand  every  time,  and  not  a  small  man  for 
an  experiment.*' 

MARGARET  OLIPHANT. 

IT  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  complete  bibli- 
ography of  the  writings  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Oliphant,  who  passed  away  at  her  home 
near  London  on  June  26.  Her  literary  life  had 
been  amazingly  active  and  prolific.  In  the  Book- 
man for  August  Dr.  Robertson  NicoU  gives  us 
the  following  biographical  data  respecting  this 
eminent  English  writer: 

**  Margaret  Oliphant  was  born  in  1828  at  Wal- 
lyford,  near  Musselburgh,  in  Midlothian.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Wilson,  and  her  father  was  a 
farmer.  Her  brother  became  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  Northumberland,  and  wrote  a  forgot- 
ten and  very  feeble  novel  called  *  Matthew  Pax- 
ton.'  Mrs.  Oliphant  was  wont  in  later  days  to 
deny  any  personal  knowledge  of  dissent.  The 
statement,  however,  had  to  be  taken  with  much 
allowance,  for  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  dis- 
ruption was  still  over  Scotland  she  was  caught  in 
it,  and  to  the  very  last  her  interest  in  ecclesias- 
tical and  religious  matters  was  keen.  When  a 
young  girl  she  was  very  devout,  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  a  Free  Church - 
woman.  She  showed  her  sympathies  in  the  early 
volume  which  is  not  yet  quite  forgotten,  <  Passages 
from  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland. '  This 
was  a  book  much  admired  by  Charlotte  Bronte, 
and  very  popular  in  its  day.  Through  it  she 
gained    early  a  modest  fame  and    made  many 


friendships.     Among  her  early  admirers  was  tbe 
amiable   '  Delta '    of    BlackwoocTs  Magazine,  the 
author  of  <Mansie  Wauch,'  a  book,  by  the  way, 
of  which  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  recently  expressed 
to  us  his  warm  admiration.     Through  'Delta' 
she  was  introduced  to  the  conductors  of  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  to  which  she  began  to  contrib- 
ute in  1852,  and  where  she  wrote  to  the  last. 
No  writer  in  the  brilliant  history  of  the  great 
Edinburgh  magazine  ever  rendered  better  serv- 
ice,  when    all    things  are  taken   into   account 
It  was   in  1852  that   she  was   married   to  her 
cousin,  Francis  Wilson  Oliphant.     Mr.  Oliphant 
was  a  painter  and  designer  of  stained  glass.     He 
worked  much  with  Welby  Pugin,  especially  upon 
the  painted  windows  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment.    After  his  marriage  he  occupied  himself 
mainly  with  an  energetic  attempt  to  improve  the 
art  of  painted  glass  by  superintending  the  process 
of  execution  as  well  as  the  design.     He  produced 
the  windows  in  the  antechapel    of  King^s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  those  in  the  chancel  of  Ayles- 
bury Church,  and  several  in  Ely  Cathedral.     He 
had  also  a  share,  along  with  William  Dyce,  in  the 
famous  choristers*  window  at  Ely.     His  young 
wife  continued  to  write  energetically  and  success- 
fully, and  for  some  years  all  went  well.     Then 
Mr.  Oliphant  fell  into  bad  health  and  had  to  go 
to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  October,  1859.     One 
son  had  been  born  before  his  death,  and  another 
was  bom  a  month  or  two  after.     Mrs.  Oliphant, 
left  a  widow  after  seven  years  of  happiness,  set 
herself  with  unshaken  fortitude  to  the  long  labor 
now  completed.     She  was  devoted  to  her  two 
boys,  and  they  repaid  her  love.     Unfortunately, 
however,  they  both  inheri-ted  the  delicacy  of  their 
father.     The  elder,  Cyril,  who  published  a  little 
book  on  Alfred  de  Musset  in  his  mother's  <  For- 
eign Classics,'  died  in  1890,  and  four  years  later 
the  younger  son,  Francis  Romano  Oliphant,  fol- 
lowed his  brother.     The  last  blow  was  peculiarly 
heavy.     Mrs.  Oliphant  had  been  very  closely  as- 
sociated with  this  son,   who  had  contributed  to 
the  Spectator  and  written  much  in  his  mother's 
work  on  the  '  Victorian  Age  of  English  Literature.' 
The  strain  was  very  severe,  and  it  seemed  for  a 
time  as  if  it  must  be  too  much.     She  rallied, 
however,  in  a  manner,  but  never  at  all  perfectly, 
and  now  the  home  circle  is  completed  on  the 
other  side.     Mrs.  Oliphant  was  solaced  by  the 
companionship  of  a  niece,  now  married  in  Dun- 
dee, in  whom  to  the  very  last  she  took  the  warm- 
est interest. " 

Although  Mrs.  Oliphant  wrote  many  novels, 
many  biographical  works,  and  many  volumes  of 
essays,  criticism,  etc.,  her  greatest  work  was 
done  in  the  capacity  of  a  magazine  journalist,  and 
the  best  of  it  appeared  in  BlackwoocTs  Magazine, 
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The  editor  of  BlackwootTs  in  his  July  number 
pays  a  well- deserved  tribute  to  the  ability  and 
character  of  a  contributor  who  had  served  the 
magazine,  for  some  forty-five  years.  After  an 
appreciation  of  her  talents  as  a  novelist,  he  pro- 
ceeds with  the  following  very  interesting  remarks, 
pertaining  chiefly  to  her  relation  to  this  famous 
Edinburgh  periodical: 

*  *  It  is,  however,  less  as  a  novelist  than  as  an 
e88a3ri8t  and  critic  that  we  prefer  to  think  of  Mrs. 
Oliphant  here;  and  while  we  are  proud  that  the 
great  bulk  of  her  work  in  this  direction  has 
adorned  the  pages  of  *  Maga '  for  so  many  years, 
it  is  from  sincere  conviction  and  in  no  spirit  of 
boasting  that  we  would  claim  for  our  charming 
'  Looker-on  '  the  proud  title  of  the  most  accom- 
plished periodical  writer  of  her  day.  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's  critical  powers  have  happily  more  endur- 
ing monuments  than  the  pages  of  any  magazine, 
but  it  was  nevertheless  in  periodical  writing — the 
medium  she  loved  best — that  she  attained  per- 
haps her  highest  felicity  of  style.  With  a  fine 
disregard  of  fame  and  in  stanch  adherence 
to  the  traditions  of  her  youth,  Mrs.  Oliphant 
firmly  believed  in  the  wisdom  of  anonymity  in 
magazine  writing,  so  that  few  can  therefore  have 
any  conception  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  her 
lalx>rs  in  this  field.  Fearless  as  a  critic,  she 
would  brush  aside  what  she  deemed  unworthy 
and  decadent  with  mocking  and  stinging  irony, 
while  everything  that  made  for  the  honor  and 
purity  of  literature  would  meet  with  the  most 
genial,  sympathetic,  and  generous  praise. 

**And  if  the  loss  sustained  by  English  litera- 
ture is  great,  how  shall  we  estimate  the  more  per- 
sonal loss  of  a  tried  friend  and  brilliant  contrib- 
utor ?  More  than  half  a  century  ago  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant. as  a  young  girl  of  remarkable  literary 
promise,  was  led  by  the  gentle  <  Delta  '  tremblingly 
ix»fore  the  dread  tribunal  of  Christopher  North. 
'  So  long  as  she  is  young  and  happy,  work  will 
do  her  no  harm,'  said  the  sage,  who  little  knew 
that  he  was  addressing  one  who  more  than  any 
other  was  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  traditions 
of  his  beloved  *  Maga, '  and  to  find  the  crowning 
work  of  her  life  in  recording  its  not  uneventful 
annals.  She  was  already  an  old  contributor 
when  she  wrote  her  first  '  Christmas  Tale '  for 
the  memorable  number  in  which  George  Eliot 
began  the  '  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life, '  and  that 
faithful,  loyal,  brilliant  work  was  destined  to  long 
outlive  the  young  and  happy  years  of  which  the 
'  professor '  spoke,  and  which,  alas  !  were  all  too 
few,  and  literature,  instead  of  l^eing  the  joy  of  a 
happy  leisure,  became  the  unfailing  solace  of  a 
life  that  knew  many  and  bitter  sorrows.  But  no 
grief  could  avail  to  quench  Mrs.  Oliphant's  sunny 
optimism  and  invariable  youthfulness  of  spirit. 


Though  strongly  imbued  with  the  literary  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,  she  was  ever  sympathetic  with 
change  and  progress — ^so  long  as  the  progress 
seemed  to  her  to  betoken  good;  and  her  voice 
was  but  lately  heard  eloquent  in  recording  the 
glorious  progress  of  the  reign.  And,  indeed, 
among  those  who  have  made  Victorian  literature 
memorable,  Mrs.  Oliphant  must  ever  retain  a 
very  high  place;  and  it  is  to  her  eternal  honor 
that,  amid  remarkable  changes  in  the  popular* 
conceptions  of  social  and  moral  subjects,  she  ever 
championed  in  her  writings  all  that  was  noble 
and  worthy  and  pure.  In  this  year  of  loyal  re- 
joicing we  would  venture  to  repeat  what  was  said 
in  '  Maga '  fourteen  years  ago,  that  in  high  and 
lofty  example  of  perfect  womanliness  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant has  been  to  the  England  of  letters  what  the 
queen  has  been  to  our  society  as  a  whole." 


LESUE  STEPHEN  ON  PASCAL. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  July  publishes  as 
its  first  article  the  lecture  which  Leslie 
Stephen  addressed  to  the  West  London  Ethical 
Society  upon  Pascal.  The  task  which  Mr.  Les- 
lie Stephen  set  himself  to  do  was  to  *  *  con- 
sider in  what  way  Pascal's  view  was  colored  by 
the  conditions  of  the  day,  and  what  are  its  true 
relations  to  the  development  of  thought. " 

fie  says  the  *' Provincial  Letters"  mark  an 
epoch  in  theological  disputes  and  literature.  Pas- 
cal's friends  had  entangled  themselves  in  hope- 
lessly intricate  controversies,  devoid  apparently 
of  all  human  interest : 

*  *  Pascal  put  the  point  so  clearly  and  with  such 
dexterous  irony  that  not  only  the  religious  world, 
but  the  world  of  laughers  and  of  sensible  men — 
rightly  powerful  in  France — came  to  his  side. 
When  he  had  finished,  the  great  Society  of  Jesus 
was  stamped  with  an  opprobrium  from  which  it 
has  never  been  able  to  free  itself,  and  Pascal  had 
created,  once  for  all,  so  the  highest  authorities 
assure  us,  a  model  of  admirable  French  prose. 
That  a  man,  dying  before  forty,  immersed  in 
ascetic  practices  and  having  to  struggle  against 
constant  infirmity,  should  have  produced  so  great 
an  effect  in  philosophy,  in  science,  and  in  litera- 
ture, is  astonishing;  and  I  think  that,  even  among 
the  great  men  of  a  great  time,  there  is  no  one 
who  excites  more  the  sense  of  pure  wonder  at 
sheer  intellectual  power." 

PASCAL    AND    THE    JESUITS. 

The  article,  as  befits  a  lecture,  is  one  of  ex- 
position, setting  forth  why  it  was  that  Pascal 
waxed  so  wroth  with  the  Jesuit  doctrine  of  prob- 
ability  and  of  intention.     The  real  underlying 
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contrast  between  the  Jesuits  and  Pascal  is  thus 
stated: 

**^  Essentially  the  struggle  is  between  the  view 
which  assimilates  the  moral  law  to  the  positive 
law  and  that  which  makes  it  define  the  heart  or 
character;  between  the  law  which  says  *do  this' 
and  the  law  which  says  *  be  this.  *  The  ultimate 
moral  principles,  understood  as  defining  the  qual- 
ities of  the  heart,  may  claim  to  be  immutable 
and  eternal.  Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself ! 
it  has  been  said,  sums  up  tho  whole  of  your  duty 
to  men,  and  it  is  true  in  all  times  and  places. 
Substitute  for  this  an  external  law — an  attempted 
catalogue  of  the  precise  actions  which  I  am  to  do 
if  I  love  my  neighbor — and  you  must  at  once 
have  innumerable  exceptions  and  distinctions: 
the  law  must  alter  as  circumstances  change  and 
actions  be  classed  under  one  clause  or  another,  ac- 
cording to  superficial  distinctions  which  some- 
times, as  we  see,  enable  you  to  get  the  benefit  of 
one  law  by  combining  two  innocent  actions. 
Therefore  if  you  attribute  the  immutability  of 
the  internal  law  of  the  heart  to  the  external  law 
of  conduct,  you  are  forced  to  equivocate  and  have 
recourse  to  subterfuge." 

RELIGIOUS    BELIEF. 

Pascal's  fundamental  point  was  that  goodness 
consisted  in  the  love  of  God.  All  that  is  good  in 
man  is  the  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  All 
that  is  evil  is  the  corruption  of  human  nature. 
Turning  from  the  **  Provincial  Letters"  to  the 
*' Thoughts,"  Mr.  Stephen  quotes  Pascal's  famous 
declaration  in  favor  of  taking  holy  water,  attend- 
ing mass,  and  doing  other  rites  "which  will 
naturally  make  you  believe  and  will  stupefy  you." 
Mr.  Stephen  says: 

^  ^  Was  Pascal,  then,  a  skeptic  or  a  sincere  be- 
liever ?  The  answer  is  surely  obvious.  He  was 
a  sincere,  a  humble,  and  even  an  abject  believer 
precisely  because  he  was  a  thorough -going  skep- 
tic. The  great  Pascal,  however,  remains.  This 
much  I  will  venture  to  say.  The  root  of  all  Pas- 
cal's creed,  if  I  have  judged  rightly,  is  that  pri- 
mary doctrine:  Man  is  corrupt  and  all  good  is 
due  to  the  inspiration  of  God.  I  think,  therefore 
I  am,  says  Descartes;  I  tremble,  therefore  God 
is,  adds  Pascal.  His  creed  is  made  of  feeling  as 
well  as  of  logic.  That  gives  skepticism  on  one 
side  and  faith  on  the  other.  He  is  himself,  as  he 
declared  man  to  be  in  general,  a  kind  of  incar- 
nate  antinomy.  As  he  brings  the  heart  into 
hopeless  conflict  with  reason;  as  he  manages  at 
once  to  exaggerate  the  baseness  and  grandeur  of 
human  nature;  as  he  urges  alternately  with  ex- 
traordinary keenness  two  aspects  of  truth  and  is 
forced  to  make  them  contradictory  instead  of  com- 
plementary;  as  his  moral  position  is  on  one  side 


pure,  elevating,  and  a  standing  rebuke  to  all  the 
meaner  tendencies  of  his  generation,  and  yet,  od 
the  other,  becomes  morbid,  perverse,  and  imprac- 
ticable, because  he  has  separated  life  into  its  in- 
commensurable elements — ^he  leaves  to  us  not  a 
final  solution,  but  a  problem:  How  to  form  a  sys- 
tem which  shall  throughout  be  reasonable  and 
founded  upon  fact,  and  yet  find  due  place  and 
judicious  guidance  for  the  higher  elements,  which 
he  has  really  perverted  in  the  effort  to  exagger- 
ate their  importance." 

The  best  sentence  in  Mr.  Stephen's  lecture  is 
that  in  which  he  points  out  the  immense  differ- 
ence of  tho  point  of  view  that  takes  place  when, 
for  thn  old  idea  that  the  world  began  six  thou- 
sand years  ago,  there  is  substituted  the  modem 
conception  of  the  immense  time  during  which 
man  has  lived  on  this  planet.  When  the  six- thou- 
sand-year theory  was  sincerely  held  **the  Cath- 
olic Church  could  still  represent  itself  to  the  his- 
torian as  the  central  phenomenon  of  all  human 
history,  not  as  an  institution  which  dates  but 
from  a  geological  yesterday,  and  peculiar  to  a 
special  group  of  nations  which  forms  but  a  mi- 
nute minority  of  the  race.  Faith  in  God  could 
therefore  be  identified  with  faith  in  the  Church, 
and  a  little  factor  in  a  vast  evolution  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  whole." 


A  FRENCHMAN  ON  AMERICAN  REUGION. 

MDE  COUBERTIN,  in  the  first  June  num- 
•     ber  of  the  NouveUe  Revut,  gives  his  im- 
pressions of  religion  in  the  United  States. 

In  America,  he  observes,  the  spheres  of  re- 
ligion and  the  State  are  constitutionally  distinct. 
The  Government  professes  to  ignore  the  exist- 
ence of  religion,  and  yet  prayer  is  an  invariable 
accompaniment  of  all  manifestations  of  the 
national  life.  No  foundation  stone  is  laid,  no 
important  meeting  is  held  without  an  appeal  for 
the  Divine  assistance;  Congress  has  its  chaplain; 
the  State  legislatures  request  many  ministers  of 
different  creeds  to  preside  at  the  openings  of  their 
sittings;  in  the  President's  message  he  summons 
the  people  to  unite  in  a  common  thanksgiving  to- 
ward the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  world;  in  the 
public  schools  the  Bible  is  read  to  children  and 
commented  upon;  the  rules  of  the  army  and 
navy  contain  provision  for  the  regular  celebration 
of  Divine  worship;  and,  what  is  still  more  sig- 
nificant, the  laws  relating  to  property  are  in 
favor  of  benefactions  for  religious  objects.  M. 
de  CouVjertin  observes  that  there  is  one  article  in 
the  American  Constitution  which  is  understood, 
and  which  does  not  appear  in  the  text,  but  which 
is  in  full  vigor,  namely,  ' '  the  Christian  religion 
is   the   religion    of    the  State."     What  is  this 
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Christian  religion  ?  It  has  undergone  an  evolu- 
tion between  the  years  1620  and  1893.  The  men 
of  the  seventeenth  century  held  a  somewhat  rigid 
and  intolerant  creed.  The  civilization  of  Asia 
and  of  Europe  was  odious  to  them,  and  their  idea 
of  moral  regeneration  was  based  upon  a  stern 
austerity.  It  is  a  different  picture  in  1893. 
There  is  a  great  assembly  of  religions;  a  cardi- 
nal of  the  Roman  Church  presides.  Around 
him  are  represented  the  various  Protestant  sects, 
the  priests  of  Buddha,  dignitaries  of  Islam,  dep- 
utations from  the  most  distant  and  the  most  an- 
cient monasteries  and  temples  in  the  world.  We 
see  that  what  is  lost  to  dogma  is  gained  to  senti- 
ment. On  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  meets 
indeed  a  council,  but  it  is  a  council  without  an- 
athema and  without  excommunication.  M.  de 
Coubertin  goes  on  to  deal  with  the  curious  relig- 
ious phenomena  of  America,  such,  as  <  <  the  re- 
vivals." The  Americans  are  essentially  more 
sentimental  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world, 
and  this  singular  religious  hypnotism  to  which 
they  seem  to  abandon  themselves  in  these  revivals 
is  the  marvel  of  all  visitors  to  America. 

MORMONISM THE    SECTS. 

Mormonism  appears  to  retain  largely  its  hold 
upon  its  adherents.  Brigham  Young  displayed 
an  almost  Satanic  ingenuity  in  his  teaching  of 
polygamy,  for  the  result  has  been  that  the 
younger  generation  of  Mormons  are  prevented  by 
public  opinion  from  entering  other  religious 
bodies,  where  they  are  regarded  as  illegitimate, 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  Mormon  community  is 
more  stable  and  holds  together  better  than  any 
other  religious  body  except,  possibly,  the  Church 
of  Rome.  M.  de  Coubertin  has  a  very  high 
opinion  pf  American  charity,  which  is  usually 
anonymous  and  extremely  self-denying. 

Perhaps  the  most  ordinary  feature  of  Ameri- 
can religious  life  is  the  practice  of  exchanging 
pulpits.  This  practice  has  an  extraordinary  in- 
fluence on  sermons  in  America.  Thus  if  a  Bap- 
tist minister  accepts  an  invitation  to  preach  in  a 
Presbyterian  chapel,  or  if  a  Congregationalist 
minister  is  preaching  to  Lutherans,  it  is  not  with 
the  intention  of  being  disagreeable  and  of  wound- 
ing the  convictions  of  his  hearers.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  preacher  seeks,  as  the  Parliament  of 
Religions  did  at  Chicago,  for  points  of  agreement 
and  not  of  difference.  The  clergy  in  America 
are  usually  very  well  educated,  and  their  social 
influence  continues  to  increase,  while  their  re- 
ligious rtle  decreases.  Of  course,  with  all  this 
there  is  a  certain  vague  eclecticism,  which  is  curi- 
ously seen  in  the  dedication  of  a  church  in  Cali- 
fornia to  **God  Universal."  M.  de  Coubertin 
found  much  to  interest  him  in  our  religious  life. 


PRESIDENT  JORDAN  ON  EVOLUTION. 

*  *  pr  VOLUTION:  What  It  Is  and  What  It  Is 
JC'  Not"  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  in  the 
August  Arena  by  President  Jordan,  of  Stanford 
University. 

In  Dr.  Jordan's  conception  the  word  evolution 
is  now  legitimately  used  in  four  different  senses. 
<  <  It  is  the  name  of  a  branch  of  science.  It  is  a 
theory  of  organic  existence.  It  is  a  method  of 
investigation,  and  it  Is  the  basis  of  a  system  of 
philosophy.  '* 

Organic  evolution,  or  bionomics,  Dr.  Jordan 
regards  as  the  greatest  of  the  sciences,  ' '  includ- 
ing in  its  subject-matter  not  only  all  natural  his- 
tory, not  only  processes  like  cell-division  and  nu- 
trition, not  only  the  laws  of  heredity,  variation^ 
natural  selection,  and  mutual  help,  but  all  mat- 
ters of  human  history,  and  the  most  complicated 
relations  of  civics,  economics,  or  ethics.  In  this 
enormous  science  no  fact  can  be  without  a  mean- 
ing, and  no  fact  or  its  underlying  forces  can  be 
separated  from  the  great  forces  whose  interaction 
from  moment  to  moment  writes  the  great  story  of 
life." 


WHAT    IS 


II 


DARWINISM 


»» 


The  word  evolution  is  also  applied  to  the  theory 
of  the  origin  of  organs  and  of  species  by  diver- 
gence and  development,  the  theory  that  all  forms 
of  life  have  sprung  from  a  common  stock,  which 
has  undergone  change  as  a  result  of  forces  and 
influences  known  as  *  *  factors  of  organic  evolu- 
tion." This  is  Darwinism,  and  Dr.  Jordan  says 
that  this  hypothesis  is  as  well  attested  as  the 
theory  of  gravitation,  while  its  elements  are  open 
to  less  doubt. 

In  still  another  sense  the  word  is  applied  to  a 
method  of  investigation — the  study  of  present 
conditions  in  the  light  of  the  past. 

Finally,  the  word  evolution  has  been  applied  to 
the  philosophical  conceptions  to  which  the  theory 
of  evolution  gives  rise. 

WHAT    EVOLUTION    IS   NOT. 

President  Jordan  then  turns  his  attention  to 
**  some  things  which  evolution  is  not :" 

*■  *  Evolution  is  not  a  theory  that  *  man  is  a  de- 
veloped monkey. '  The  question  of  the  immedi- 
ate origin  of  man  is  not  the  central  or  overshad- 
owing question  of  evolution.  This  question  of- 
fers no  special  difficulties  in  theory,  altliough  the 
materials  for  exact  knowledge  are  in  many  di- 
rections incomplete.  Homologies  more  perfect 
than  those  connecting  man  with  the  great  group 
of  monkeys  could  not  exist.  These  imply  the 
blood -relationship  of  the  human  race  with  the 
great  host  of  apes  and  monkeys.  As  to  this 
there  can  be  no  shadow  of  a  doubt.     And 
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similar  homologies  connect  man  with  all  members 
of  the  group  of  mammals,  similar  blood -relation- 
ship must  exist.  And  homologies,  less  close  but 
equally  unmistakable,  connect  all  backboned  ani- 
mals one  with  another;  and  the  lowest  backboned 
types  are  closely  joined  to  worm -like  forms  not 
usually  classed  as  vertebrates. 

*  *  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  with  the  higher  or 
anthropoid  apes,  the  relations  with  man  are  ex- 
tremely intimate.  But  man  is  not  simply  <  a  de- 
veloped ape. '  Apes  and  men  have  diverged  from 
the  same  primitive  stock,  ape -like,  man -like,  but 
not  exactly  the  one  or  the  other.  No  apes  or 
monkeys  now  extant  could  apparently  have  been 
ancestors  of  primitive  man.  None  can  ever  '  de- 
velop *  into  man.  As  man  changes  and  diverges, 
race  from  race,  so  do  they.  The  influence  of  ef- 
fort, the  influence  of  surroundings,  the  influence 
of  the  sifting  process  of  natural  selection,  acts 

upon  them  as  it  acts  upon  man.'* 

* 

SPONTANEOUS    GENERATION. 

Evolution  is  often  confused  with  the  theory  of 
spontaneous  generation,  but  Dr.  Jordan  insists 
tliat  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the 
two,  as  has  been  so  often  assumed  both  by  scientists 
and  by  the  laity. 

"  If  spontaneous  generation  exists,  it  is  a  fac- 
tor in  evolution.  If  it  is  a  factor,  our  explana- 
tion  of  the  meaning  and  nature  of  homology 
must  be  fundamentally  changed.  But  it  may  be 
that  it  should  be  changed.  We  cannot  show 
that  spontaneous  generation  does  not  exist.  All 
we  know  is  that  we  have  no  means  of  recogniz- 
ing it.'* 

EVOLUTION    NOT    A   RELIGION. 

Dr.  Jordan  declines  to  accept  evolution  as  a 
new  religion  : 

'*  There  are  many  definitions  to  religion,  but 
evolution  does  not  fit  any  of  them.  It  is  no  more 
a  religion  tlian  gravitation  is.  One  may  imagine 
that  some  enthusiastic  follower  of  Newton  may, 
for  the  first  time,  have  seen  the  majestic  order  of 
the  solar  system,  may  have  felt  how  futile  was 
the  old  notion  of  guiding  angels,  one  for  each 
planet  to  hold  it  up  in  space.  He  may  have  re- 
ceived his  first  clear  vision  of  the  simple  relations 
of  the  planets,  each  forever  falling  toward  the 
sun  and  toward  each  other,  each  one  by  the  same 
force  forever  preserved  from  collision.  Such  a 
man  might  have  exclaimed,  '  Great  is  gravitation  ; 
it  is  the  new  religion,  the  religion  of  the  future  ! ' 
In  such  manner,  men  trained  in  dead  traditions, 
once  brought  to  a  clear  insight  of  the  noble  sim- 
plicity and  adequacy  of  the  theory  of  evolution, 
may  have  exclaimed,  '  Great  is  evolution  ;  it  is 
the  new  religion,  the  religion  of  the  future  !'  " 


GENIUS  AND  STATURE. 

MR.  HAVELOCK  ELLIS,  in  the  NintUmth 
Century  for  July,  conducts  a  very  inter- 
esting examination  of  the  question  whether  there 
is  any  connection  between  genius  and  stature. 
He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is,  but  it 
is  not  the  connection  popularly  believed  to  exist 
The  proverb  says   < '  Good  stuff   is  put  up  into 
small  bundles,''  and  it  is  notorious  that  dwarfs 
are  supposed  to  be  much  more  quick-witted  than 
giants.     Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  subjects  the  question 
to  an  elaborate  examination,  and   comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  popular 
belief.      The  truth  appears  to  be   that  men  of 
genius  are  either  taller  or  shorter  than  ordinary 
men.     Genius  is  not  favorable  to  the  common- 
place average.     Persons  between  ^ve  feet  four 
inches  and  five  feet  nine  inches  are  of  medium 
height.     He  takes  the  names  of  341  notable  per- 
sons about  whose  stature  we  have  any  informa- 
tion and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  only  74 
were  of   medium   height,  while  142  were  taller 
and    125   shorter   than    the   average.     Another 
author  who  looks  into  the  subject  finds  that  of  84 
famous  writers,  40  were  tall,  20  were  of  middle 
height,  and  24  were  shoit.     This  preponderance 
of  exceptionally  tall  over  exceptionally  short  per- 
sons among  those  who  possessed  genius  has  hith- 
erto been  imsuspected: 

* '  While  among  the  ordinary  population  the 
vast  majority  of  68  per  cent,  was  of  middle 
height,  among  men  of  genius,  so  far  as  the  pres- 
ent investigation  goes,  they  are  only  22  per 
cent.,  the  tall  being  41  per  cent,  instead  of  16, 
and  the  short  37  instead  of  16." 

STATISTICS    OF    GREAT    MEN's    HEIOHTS. 

Mr.  Ellis*  tables  are  too  lengthy  to  be  quoted 

in  full,  but  the  following  condensed  list  will  be 

scanned  with  interest: 

"  Tall.— Burke  (5  ft?  10),  Burns  (nearly  5  ft,  10),  Sir  R. 
Burton  (nearly  6  ft.),  Carlyle  (5  ft.  11),  Cobbett  (over  6 
ft.),  Coleridge  (5ft.  9K),  O.  Cromwell  (5  ft.  10),  Darwin 
(about  6  ft.),  Damas)il«(5  ft.  10),  Fielding  (over  6  ft.), 
Hawthorne  (5  ft.  10)^),  A.  Lincoln  (6  ft.  1),  Marryat  (5  ft, 
10),  Peter  the  Great  (6  ft.  8K),  Sir  W.  Raleigh  (about 
6  ft.),  C.  Reade  (over  6  ft.),  Sir  W.  Scott  (abonteft), 
Shelley  (5  ft.  11),  Southey  (5  ft.  11),  Thackeray  (6  ft.  4), 
A.  TroUope  (5  ft.  10),  G.  Washington  (6  ft.  3),  Whitman 
(6  ft.),  Hans  Andernen,  Argo,  T.  Arnold,  Bismarck,  Lord 
Brougham,  Bunyan,  Julius  Cffisar,  Charlemagne,  Clive, 
Columbus,  Dumas  p&re^  Emerson,  Flaubert,  Froude, 
Goethe,  Gounod,  Helmholtz,  A.  von  Humboldt,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Huxley,  Ekiward  Irving,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Dr, 
Jonson,  Ben  Johnson.  Lamartine,  Lessing,  Li  Hung 
Chang,  Longfellow,  Mirabeau,  Moli^re,  Moltke,  Pe- 
trarch, Richelieu,  J.  P.  Richter,  Ruskin,  Schiller, 
Schopenhauer,  Sheridan,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Smollett, 
Sterne,  Taine,  Tasso,  Tennyson,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Tourgueneff,  D.  Webster,  William  the  Silent,  Words- 
worth. 
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''Afedfu.n.— Lord  Beaconsfield  (5  ft.  9),  Byron  (5  ft. 
8K),  Sir  A.  Ckxskbum  (5  ft.  6),  Dickens  (5  ft.  9),  Glad- 
stone (about  5  ft.  8),  Bulwer  Lytton  (about  5  ft.  9),  F.  D. 
Maurice  (5  ft.  7),  J.  S.  Mill  (5  ft.  8),  S.  Richardson  (about 
5  ft.  5),  D.  G.  Rossetti  (barely  5  ft.  8),  Swift  (5  ft.  8),  Vol- 
taire (5  ft.  7),  Wellington  (5  ft.  7),  Wesley  (5  ft.  6),  Zola 
(5  ft.  7),  Alexander  the  Great  (or  short),  Lord  Bacon,  St. 
Bernard,  Browning,  Camoens,  Confucius,  Cowper, 
Dante,  De  Foe,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (rather  below), 
Hazlitt,  Heine,  Hood,  Keble,  J.  R.  Lowell,  Luther, 
Guy  de  Maupassant,  Michaelangelo,  Newton  (or  short), 
Poe  (or  short),  Renan,  Sydney  Smith,  Spinoza. 

"Short.— Balzac  (nearly  5  ft.  4),  Beethoven  (5  ft.  4),  W. 
Blake  (barely  5  ft.),  St.  Francis  Xavier  (4  ft.  6),  Kant 
(about  5  ft.)  Keats  (5  ft.),  Meissonier  (about  5  ft.),  T. 
Moore  (5  ft.),  Napoleon  (5  ft.  l%\  Nelson  (5  ft.  4),  De 
Quincey  (5  ft.  3  or  4),  Thiers  (5  ft.  3),  Bishop  Wilber- 
force  (5  ft.  3),  Aristotle,  Barrow,  Baskerville,  Beccaria, 
Bentham,  Admiral  Blake,  Calvin,  T.  Campbell,  Comte, 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  Dryden,  Erasmus,  Faraday,  Garrick, 
Gibbon,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Warren  Hastings,  Hogarth, 
O.  W.  Holmes,  Horace,  D.  Jerrold,  Kepler,  Laud,  Locke, 
Macaulay,  Charles  Martel,  Melancthon,  Mendelssohn, 
Milton  (or  medium),  Montaigne,  Sir  T.  More,  Montes- 
quieu, Mozart,  Lord  John  Russell,  Spenser,  Dean  Stan- 
ley, Turner,  Wagner,  Lord  Westbury." 


A  STUDY  IN  FOLK-SONGS. 

IX  the  July  number  of  Music  Prof.  John  Com- 
fort Fillmore  publishes  an  interesting  paper  on 
**The  Forms  Spontaneously  Assumed  by  Folk- 
Songs."  Assuming  the  correctness  of  Walla- 
scheck's  theory  that  the  rhythmic  impulse  pre- 
cedes the  impulse  to  produce  musical  tones,  and, 
indeed,  leads  up  to  the  production  of  such  tones, 
Professor  Fillmore  has  -raised  the  question: 
*  *  What  is  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  the 
primitive  man  making  music  spontaneously  ?" 

*'The  emotional  excitement  which  generates 
the  impulse  to  rhythmic  beating  with  the  hands 
or  club  and  to  the  rhythmic  stamping  of  feet 
also  finds  expression  in  shouts;  and  these  vocal 
impulses  naturally  tend  to  recur  in  regular  pul- 
sations corresponding  to  the  rhythm  of  the  feet, 
the  handclapping,  or  the  dinim.  The  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  these  shouts,  after  a  while,  tend 
to  become  musical  in  character,  to  occur  in  a 
monotone  of  definite  pitch,  or,  more  frequently, 
in  successive  tones  which  bear  to  each  other  well- 
defined  pitch- relations. 

**0f  course  these  phenomena  must  be  gov- 
erned by  some  natural  law,  and  that  law  must  be 
discoverable.  When  primitive  man  begins  to 
produce  musical  tones  varying  in  pitch,  the  suc- 
cessive melodic  intervals  must  occur  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  He  is  not  working  on 
any  preconceived  theory;  he  is  expressing  his  ex- 
cited feelings  freely  and  spontaneously,  and  it 
would  seem  self-evident  that  the  results  of  this 
activity  must  be  expressed  in  forms  determined 
by  the  universal  law  of  all  physical  movement. " 


SONGS    OF   THE    NAVAJO    INDIANS. 

In  connection  with  his  paper,  Professor  Fill- 
more presents  a  series  of  phonographic  records  of 
Navajo  Indian  songs  taken  by  Dr.  Washington 
Matthews,  U.  S.  A.  Commenting  on  the  song 
which  is  reproduced  herewith,  he  says  : 

*  *  It  is  in  a  major  key  and  the  tones  of  the 
major  tonic  chord  predominate;  but  it  employs 


A  NAVAJO  BONO. 


somewhat  prominently  the  sixth  tone  of  the  major 
scale  and  much  less  prominently  the  second  and 
seventh  tones.  Its  characteristic  melodic  phrase, 
*  which  is  repeated  many  times,  is  as  completely 
diatonic  as  our  own  melodies.  The  sixth  of  the 
scale,  as  here  used,  plainly  implies  a  harmony 
closely  related  to  the  tonic,  either  the  subdominant 
or  the  relative  minor  chord.  The  seventh  of  the 
scale  is  here  used  as  a  mere  melodic  by-tone  lead- 
ing up  to  the  keynote.  The  second  of  the  scale 
occurs  only  once  in  the  whole  song  and  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  intended  for  the  keynote;  for 
the  Indian  does  not  always  perfectly  realize  his 
own  intentions  as  regards  intonation.  Indeed, 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  clear  intentions 
with  respect  to  pitch -relations;  he  rather  seems 
to  be  groping  blindly  and  to  follow  the  line  of 
the  tonic  chord  with  occasional  digressions  into 
closely  related  chords,  in  obedience  to  a  dim,  intui- 
tive perception  of  the  harmonic  relations  of  tones. " 

A    COMPARATIVE    STUDY. 

At  the  World's  Fair  in  1893  Professor  Fill- 
more obtained  a  number  of  songs  from  the 
Kwakiutl  Indians,  who  live  at  the  north  end  of 
Vancouver  Island,  and  these  songs,  he  says, 
have  the  same  qualities  of  decided  tonality  and 
chord -relationship  in  their  melodic  intervals.  At 
the  same  time  he  obtained  characteristic  speci- 
mens of  songs  from  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  Da- 
homeyans,  Arabs,  Turks,  Japanese,  and  Chinese. 
He  had  already  taken  down  the  songs  of  several 
American  Indian  tribes. 

* '  All  these  songs  I  have  studied  carefully,  and 
I  have  compared  them  with  the  recorded  folk- 
songs of  the  different  European  races.  While  the 
music  of  each  race  has  its  own  characteristic  style 
and  is  stamped  with  its  own  individual  race- char- 
acter as  regards  emotional  expression,  they  all 
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have  in  common  the  same  major  and  minor  to- 
nality with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  the  same 
harmonic  quality.  Melody  everywhere,  the 
world  over,  is  harmonic  melody;  is  based,  ap- 
parently, on  a  more  or  less  distinct  perception  of 
the  natural  harmonic  relations  of  tones. 

*'  Why  this  is  so  I  will  not  now  consider;  it 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  prescribed  for  this 
paper  to  go  into  speculations  of  this  kind.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  not  only  are  the  impulses  which 
lead  to  the  production  of  music  the  same  for  all 
races  of  men,  but  the  correlations  of  the  psychic- 
al processes  with  the  physiological  and  physical 
relations  of  music  are  also  universal. 

<  *'The  evidence  all  points  in  the  same  direction, 
and  each  new  collection  of  folk-songs,  from  what- 
ever source,  has  thus  far  made  it  cumulative  as 
regards  the  question  I  raised  at  the  outset  of  this 
discussion.  If  several  hundred  folk-songs,  col- 
lected from  numerous  races  of  the  most  diverse 
character,  are  sufficient  to  justify  an  induction, 
then  am  I  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  line 
of  least  resistance  for  primitive  man  making  music 
spontaneously  is  a  harmonic  line.  Folk- melody 
is  always  and  everywhere,  so  far  as  now  appears, 
harmonic  melody,  however  dim  the  perception  of 
harmonic  relations  and  however  untrained  and 
inexperienced  as  regards  music  the  untaught  sav- 
age may  be.  The  first  harmonic  relations  to  be 
displayed  in  folk-songs  are  naturally  the  simplest 
— those  of  the  tonic  and  its  chord.  The  more 
complex  relations  are  gradually  evolved  as  a  result 
of  the  growth  of  experience." 

Professor  Fillmore  concludes  with  a  plea  for 
the  scientific  study  of  American  aboriginal  folk- 
songs. 

THE  RECORD  REIGN  OF  THE  MICROBE. 

THE  reign  of  the  microbe  over  the  scientific 
imagination  is,  it  appears  from  a  paper  by 
Mrs.  Percy  Frankland  in  July  Longman's  on 
**  Bacteriology  in  the  Queen's  Reign,"  coeval 
with  the  reign  of  her  majesty.  In  1837  Latour 
startled  the  world  of  science  by  declaring  yeast 
to  be  composed  of  living  spherules.  Now  the 
microorganism  is  a  very  familiar  conception,  en- 
tering into  the  practical  conduct  of  even  brewery 
and  dairy: 

**  In  order  to  compete  on  modern  lines  with 
foreign  dairy  produce,  it  will  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish dairy  schools  where  bacteriology  may  be 
taught,  and  where  instruction  may  be  given  in 
the  principles  of  scientific  butter  and  cheese  mak- 
mg." 

There  are  greater  wonders  wrought  by  applied 
bacteriology : 

"Wine  and  tobacco  manufacturers,  on  appli- 


cation, may  respectively  obtain  the  bacterial 
means  of  transforming  the  crudest  must  into  the 
costliest  claret  and  the  coarsest  tobacco  into  the 
most  fragrant  Havana. " 

Agriculture  has  also  benefited: 

<<  Bacterial  fertilizers  are  among  the  latest 
achievements  which  bacteriology  has  accom- 
plished in  this  wonderful  half- century,  and  the 
purchase  of  special  varieties  of  bacteria  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  particular  kinds  of  legumi- 
nous plants  is  now  fast  becoming  a  mere  every- day 
commercial  transaction." 

Bacterial  poisons  have  also  rid  farmers  of  the 
plague  of  field  mice,  and  may  yet  deliver  Aus- 
tralia from  the  plague  of  rabbits: 

*  *  Museums  of  bacteria  exist,  and  bacteria  can 
be  bought  or  exchanged  by  collectors  with  as 
much  facility  as  postage -stamps!  .  .  .  From 
these  bacterial  depots  carefully  bred  and  nurtured 
varieties  may  be  dispatched  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  response  to  orders  in  the  same  way  as 
we  now  select  and  write  for  a  special  brand  of  tea 
or  coffee  from  our  grocer! " 

Coming  to  preventive  medicine,  the  writer  re- 
marks: 

'* Anthrax,  tuberculosis,  cholera,  typhoid,  te- 
tanus, erysipelas,  are  only  a  few  of  the  diseases 
the  active  agents  of  which  bacteriology  has  re- 
vealed to  XLS.  Bacteriology  has,  however,  not 
been  content  to  merely  identify  particular  micro- 
organisms with  particular  diseases — ^it  has  striven 
to  devise  means  by  which  such  diseases  may  be 
mastered,  and  one  of  the  most  glorious  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  sixty  years  is  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  domain  of  preventive 
medicine." 

Serumtherapy,  much  used  for  the  cure  of 
diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  other  maladies,  seems 
*<  destined  to  revolutionize  the  treatment  of  dis- 


ease: 


n 


'  *  The  astounding  fact  that  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals which  have  been  trained  to  artificially  with- 
stand a  particular  disease  becomes  endowed  with 
the  power  of  protecting  other  animals  from  that 
disease  is  only  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its  appli- 
cation. .  .  .  The  latest  use  which  has  been  made 
of  this  method  of  combating  disease  is  the  em- 
ployment of  plague-serum  for  the  cure  of  bubonic 
plague  in  India." 

Next  comes  the  revolution  wrought  in  sur- 
gery: 

'*  Foremost,  however,  among  the  beneficent 
reforms  which  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  bac- 
teriology must  be  placed  the  antiseptic  treatment 
of  wounds,  or  Listerism,  as  it  is  now  universally 
designated,  in  recognition  of  its  renowned 
champion,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society." 

Not  least  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  societv 
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has  been  the  immensely  greater  care  taken  in 
supervising  our  water  and  our  milk  supplies. 
The  principal  names  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Frank- 
land  are  Latour,  Schwann,  Kutzing,  preemi- 
nently Pasteur,  Hansen,  Koch,  and  Lister. 


RABIES  AND  THE  ''  DOG  DATS. 
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IN  Our  Animal  Friends  for  July  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
once  more  protests  against  the  use  of  the  mis- 
leading phrase,  **the  dog  days,"  by  which  peo- 
ple understand  the  period  of  greatest  heat,  chiefly 
in  July  ahd  August  of  each  year,  and  which  has 
caused  the.  needless  death  of  many  a  dog  thought- 
lessly described  as  ^<mad"  during  this  heated 
term,  when  it  is  supposed  that  all  dogs  are  in  a 
peculiar  danger  of  rabies,  and  that  human  beings 
are  therefore  in  peculiar  danger  from  hydropho- 
bia, a  disease  believed  to  be  communicated  by 
the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog. 

On;  the  other  hand,  Our  Animal  Friends  de- 
clares that  there  is  no  kind  of  weather,  hot  or 
cold,  when  a  dog  is  peculiarly  liable  to  rabies, 
which,  is.  a  rare  disease  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
There  are  no  more  cases  in  July  or  August  than 
in  December  or  January. 

•*lt  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  dread  our  family  friend,  the  dog,  in 
hot  weather  than  in  cold,  and  no  more  reason  to 
dread  hydrophobia  from  his  bite  at  one  time  of 
the  year  than  at  another.  The  phrase  *  dog  days ' 
is  a  false  and  misleading  phrase,  which  all  humane 
persons  ought  to  avoid  in  the  interest  of  the 
dog."' 

In  the  interest  of  human  beings,  too,  Our  Ani- 
mal Friend's  contends  that  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  remove  the  unfounded  terror 
of  hydrophobia,  which  is  one  of  the  rarest  of 
diseases  and  "^ich,  when  it  appears  to  be  de- 
veloped, is  believed  by  many  physicians  to  be  in 
most  cases  *  *  a  simulated  disease  produced  by  a 
morbid  imagination." 

Nevertheless,  rabies  among  dogs  does  exist, 
although  during  the  thirty  years  since  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  was  es- 
tablished not  a  single  undoubted  case  has  fallen 
under  the^  observation  of  its  officers  or  agents, 
who  have  been  constantly  on  the  lookout;  among 
over  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dogs  and 
other  small  animals  cared  for  at  the  New  York 
Shelter  during  the  past  three  years,  not  one  case 
of  rabies  has  been  found. 

HOW    TO    TELL   A    MAD    DOQ. 

To  aid  in  the  correct  diagnosis  of  rabies  the 
society  publishes  the  following  statement  of 
symptoms,  which  are  certainly  not  at  all  what  the 


popular  conception  of  the  malady  has  led  us  to 
associate  with  it : 

<<  1.  It  is  supposed  that  a  mad  dog  dreads 
water.  It  is  not  so.  The  mad  dog  is  very  likely 
to  plunge  his  head  to  the  eyes  in  water,  though  he 
cannot  swallow  it  and  laps  it  with  difficulty. 

'  <  2.  It  is  supposed  that  a  mad  dog  runs  about 
with  evidences  of  intense  excitement.  It  is  not 
so.  The  mad  dog  never  runs  about  in  agitation; 
he  never  gallops;  he  is  always  alone,  usually  in  a 
strange  place,  where  he  jogs  along  slowly.  If  he 
is  approached  by  dog  or  man,  he  shows  no  sign  of 
excitement,  but  when  the  dog  or  man  is  near 
enough,  he  snaps  and  resumes  his  solitary  ttot. 

* '  3.  If  a  dog  barks,  yelps,  whines,  or  growls, 
that  dog  is  not  mad.  The  only  sound  a  mad  dog 
is  ever  known  to  emit  is  a  hoarse  howl,  and  that 
but  seldom.  Even  blows  will  not  extort  an  out- 
cry  from  a  mad  dog.  Therefore,  if  any  dog, 
under  any  circumstances,  utters  any  other  sound 
than  that  of  a  hoarse  howl,  that  dog  is  not  mad'. 

**  4.  It  is  supposed  that  the  mad  dog  froths  at 
the  mouth.  It  is  not  so.  .  If  a  dog's  jaws  are 
covered  or  flecked  with  white  froth,  that  dog  is 
not  mad.  The  surest  of  all  signs  that  a  dog  is 
mad  is  a  thick  and  ropy  brown  mucus  clinging  to 
his  lips,  which  he  often  tries  vainly  to  tear  away 
with  his  paws  or  to  wash  away  with  water. 

*  <  5.  If  your  own  dog  is  bitten  by  any  other 
dog,  watch  him  carefully.  If  he  is  infected  by 
rabies,  you  will  discover  signs  of  it  possibly  in 
from  six  to  ten  days.  Then  he  will  be  restless, 
often  getting  up  only  to  lie  down  again,  changing 
his  position  impatiently,  turning  from  side  to 
side,  and  constantly  licking  or  scratching  some 
particular  part  of  his  head,  limbs,  or  body.  He 
will  be  irritable  and  inclined  to  dash  at  other  ani. 
mals,  and  he  will  sometimes  snap  at  objects  which 
he  imagines  to  be  near  him.  He  will  be  exces- 
sively thirsty,  lapping  water  eagerly  and  often. 
Then  there  will  be  glandular  swellings  about  his 
jaws  and  throat,  and  he  will  vainly  endeavor  to 
rid  himself  of  a  thick,  ropy  mucous  discharge 
from  his  mouth  and  throat.  If  he  can,  he  will 
probably  stray  away  from  home  and  trot  slowly 
and  mournfully  along  the  highway  or  across  coun- 
try, meddling  with  neither  man  nor  beast  un- 
less they  approach  him,  and  then  giving  a  single 
snap.  The  only  exception  to  this  behavior  oc- 
curs in  ferocious  dogs  which,  during  the  earlier 
stage  of  excitement,  may  attack  any  living  object 
in  sight." 

This  information  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
physicians  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the 
subject. 

In  view  of  the  popular  misapprehension  re- 
garding the  symptoms  of  rabies,  the  society  has 
put  out  a  leaflet  dealing  fully  with  the  matter; 
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PASTEUR. 

A  Tribute  to  Hl8  Humanity. 

MRS.  PERCY  FRANKLAND  contributes  to 
Good  Words  for  July  a  sketch  of  Pasteur, 
the  famous  vivisectionist,  which  represents  him 
in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  he 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of,  say,  Dr.  Anna  Kings- 
ford  and  others.  According  to  Mrs.  Percy 
Frankland,  the  famous  scientist  was  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional tenderness  and  feeling,  and  this  sympa- 
thy was  not  limited  to  human  beings,  but  ex- 
tended to  the  unfortunate  creatures  who  were 
subjected  to  experiments  in  his  laboratory.  Mrs. 
Frankland  says: 

< '  His  visits  to  the  hospitals,  which  at  one  time 
were  a  daily  occurrence,  caused  him  acute  men- 
tal and  physical  pain.  Endowed  with  an  extraor- 
dinary sympathy  for  and  sensitiveness  to  the 
sufferings  of  his  fellow  creatures,  he  would  often 
come  away  quite  overcome  with  what  he  had 
been  obliged  to  witness  in  the  course  of  his  work. 
The  repugnan9e  was,  however,  sternly  repressed. 

*<6ut  Pasteur's  sensitiveness  to  suffering  in 
others  and  reluctance  to  inflict  pain  was  perhaps 
most  remarkably  shown  in  the  course  of  his  ex- 
periments on  the  treatment  of  rabies.  Usually 
when  an  experiment  was  planned,  it  was  at  once 
put  into  execution;  but  in  the  case  of  some  ob- 
servations on  animals  which  it  was  necessary  to 
undertake  before  any  fresh  advance  in  the  sub- 
ject could  be  made,  Pasteur  delayed,  hesitated, 
unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  have  them  carried 
out,  shrinking  from  the  suffering  which  he  feared 
might  be  caused  to  the  animal.  The  experiment 
in  question  was,  however,  absolutely  necessary 
under  the  circumstances,  and  it  was  performed 
one  day  when  Pasteur  was  absent  from  the  labor- 
atory. On  hearing  what  had  occurred  Pasteur's 
first  thought  was  for  the  pauvre  hite^  and  his  re- 
lief was  intense  when  his  assistant  fetched  the 
dog  and  he  saw  it  running  about  perfectly  happy 
and  well. 

* '  But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
traits  about  Pasteur  was  his  devotion  to  children. 
There  is  a  picture  of  him  extant  distributing  bon- 
bons at  the  institute  to  little  children  while  su- 
perintending the  inoculations,  and  it  was  in  the 
attempt  to  save  a  child's  life  that  Pasteur  sub- 
jected  himself  to  one  of  the  fiercest  torrents  of 
abuse  with  which  he  was  assailed.  A  little  child 
was  brought  to  him  which  had  been  bitten  thirty - 
seven  days  previously  by  a  rabid  animal,  and  he 
was  begged  to  inoculate  it.  In  vain  did  his  as- 
sistants point  out  to  him  that  to  treat  a  case,  al- 
ready practically  hopeless  by  reason  of  the  long 
interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the  infliction  of 
the  wound,  would,  in  the  almost  certain  event  of 


failure,  endanger  the  reputation  of  the  treatment 
and  expose  him  to  fresh  attacks  from  a  public  at 
that  time  unfavorable  and  unsympathetic.  All 
the  arguments,  powerful  as  they  were,  could  not 
deter  him.  '  If  the  child  has  only  one  in  ten 
thousand  chances  of  recovery,  I  ought  to  try 
everything, '  was  Pasteur's  only  reply.  The  result 
was  not  successful,  and  the  attacks  and  discus- 
sions were  renewed  with  increased  bitterness  and 
animosity." 

STATE  AGAINST  CATERPILLAR. 

BY  way  of  explanation  of  the  striking  title  of 
his  article  in  the  August  Harper's — ^' A 
State  in  Arms  Against  a  Caterpillar" — Mr. 
Fletcher  Osgood  remarks: 

<<The  State  in  arms  is  Massachusetts;  the 
caterpillar,  a  hairy  creeper,  spinner,  and  cruncher, 
soot-gray  in  ground -color,  dotted  with  crimson 
and  blue.  When  full  grown  he  is  thick  and  long 
as  a  pill- vial.  He  is  hardy  and  appallingly  pro- 
lific, and  is  named  the  gypsy-caterpillar,  child  of 
the  gypsy -moth. " 

Few  people  realize  the  danger  to  the  whole 
coimtry  involved  in  the  propagation  of  this  pest. 
The  gypsy- moth  was  brought  from  France  over 
twenty -six  years  ago  to  Medford,  one  of  Boston's 
suburbs.  By  1889  the  caterpillars  were  devour- 
ing groves  and  gardens,  fields,  orchards,  and 
every  green  thing. 

A    FRIGHTFUL    INCH  EASE. 

*'  When  the  impulse  of  transformation  drove 
these  creatures  in  July  to  shelter,  they  huddled 
under  whatever  offered  them  protection  about 
and  even  in  the  houses  they  had  beleaguered. 
Here,  casting  their  hairy  coats,  they  soon 
changed  into  pupae;  these  about  August  evolved 
into  moths,  which  dying,  as  their  nature  is,  soon 
after  birth,  left  behind  them  myriads  of  hardy, 
fertile  eggs  to  hatch  by  regular  course  in  the 
following  spring. 

*  *  The  egg  clutches  thus  deposited  embossed 
their  shelters  with  spongy  ocher  nodules,  close 
huddled  as  the  globules  in  fish  spawn.  The 
householders  scraped  them  off  by  the  peck.  Ad- 
ditionally, eight  briinniing  cart-loads  were  re- 
moved by  a  small  official  force.  Each  gypsy  egg 
cluster  contains  on  an  average  about  six  hundred 
eggs.  During  six  weeks  of  1891  seven  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  of  these  clusters,  within  a 
restricted  local  district,  were  by  official  means 
destroyed.  Not  greatly  less  than  half  a  billion 
caterpillars  were  thus  crushed  in  the  shell. 

'  •  13ut  this  wholesale  destruction  did  not  even 
liberate  the  territory  immediately  threatened, 
much  less  the  outlymg  suburban  regions  into 
which  the  ])est  had  spread. 
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•*  The  careful  reckoning  of  science  has  demon- 
strated that  the  unrestricted  caterpillar  increase 
of  a  single  pair  of  gypsy- moths  would  suffice  in 
eight  years  to  devour  the  entire  vegetation  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  (let  Heaven  be  thanked  for  it ! )  such  in- 
crease never  is  left  wholly  unrestricted. 

**  Still,  looking  at  it  even  in  the  most  hopeful 
way,  this  outlandish  invasion  was  a  fearful  por- 
tent to  the  entire  nation.  Let  the  *  gypsy  *  once 
get  fairly  free  of  the  bounds  within  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  up  to 
this  time  confined  him;  let  him  then  multiply 
according  to  his  nature,  and  not  only  would 
all  our  fruit  and  field  crops  go  down  in  quantity 
before  him  (tobacco  very  doubtfully  excepted), 
but  the  shade  upon  which  depends  our  water- 
supply  would  -be  more  seriously  threatened  by 
this  creature  than  it  now  is  by  forest  fires  or  the 
woodman^s  axe.  The  water-supply  of  many  dis- 
tricts, too,  might  well  suffer  extreme  pollution 
by  dying  hosts  of  caterpillars.  In  brief,  every 
interest  that  our  country  owns,  whether  artistic, 
recreative,  or  economic,  is  to-day  most  seriously 
threatened." 

It  might  be  supposed  that  in  nature^s  domain 
there  would  be  foes  of  the  caterpillar  strong 
enough  and  numerous  enough  to  make  serious 
inroads  on*  the  pest,  but  Mr.  Osgood  declares 
that  *'  neither  birds  no'r  beasts  nor  reptiles  nor 
insects,  nor  whatever  harm  may  spring  from 
pestilence  or  weather,  have  so  far,  in  this  land, 
come  near  to  keeping  down  the  gypsy  pest  below 
the  peril  mark.  Recognizing  the  aid  of  all  these 
agencies,  feeble  and  partial  though  it  is,  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  must  proceed  upon  the 
knowledge,  won  by  the  hardest  of  experience, 
that  the  one  enemy  of  the  gypsy- caterpillar 
chiefly  to  be  relied  on  in  her  strange  warfare  is — 


man. 
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HOW    THE    BATTLE    IS    WAGED. 


In  early  summer  the  chief  procedure  of  the 
State's  officials  consists  in  trapping  the  caterpil- 
lars by  means  of  bagging  banded  around  the 
trunks  of  trees.  In  each  district  a  force  of  ten 
men  operates. 

**As  the  men  approach  us  we  note  that  all 
wear  numbered  caps,  and  that  all  but  one  are 
uniformed  in  duck  of  the  color  of  road  dust. 
The  exception  is  the  inspector,  whose  uniform  is 
of  letter-earners'  blue.  If  the  special  inspector, 
the  officer  next  higher  in  grade,  should  chance  to 
appear  now — as  he  may  at  any  moment  on  his 
district  rounds — we  shall  know  him  bv  his  snow- 
while  cap  and  his  coat  and  trousers  of  police  blue. 
Next  above  this  officer  is  the  assistant  superin- 
tondent,  next  al)ove  him  the  superintendent,  and 


then  the  field  director,  who  owes  allegiance  di- 
rectly to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  through  its 
special  Gypsy- Moth  Committee.  By  thus  subdi- 
viding and  specializing  this  work  the  board  finds 
that  its  effectiveness  is  increased  all  along  the 
line,  and  the  uniform  brings  the  force  under  the 
scrutiny  of  any  citizen. 

* '  The  gang  we  npw  hold  under  scrutiny  keeps 
on  its  course  till  nearly  out  of  sight,  then  reacli- 
ing  the  limit  that  way  of  its  district  turns  back, 
spreading  out  as  before,  and  works  along  in  the 
new  direction  to  the  limit,  then  turns  and  again 
works  back,  in  the  manner  of  a  farmer  plow- 
ing a  field.  So  wherever  at  this  season  we  go 
within  the  infested  region,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  we  shall  find  this  curious  labor  going 
vigorously  on." 

In  August  begins  the  season  of  egg-hunting, 
which  lasts  till  hatching- time  in  April  or  May. 
**In  cities,  towns,  and  villages  the  force  now 
works  by  an  exactly  ordered  system  from  house 
to  house  and  street  to  street  by  sections,  scruti- 
nizing literally  every  square  rod  of  territory  liable 
to  infestation. 

'  *  And  the  *  territory  '  thus  laboriously  and 
keenly  searched  must  be  understood  as  including 
mighty  shade  trees  to  the  outmost  reaches  of 
their  loftiest  limbs,  all  smaller  trees  and  shrubs, 
quite  often  growing  crops,  as  well  as  fences, 
gateways,  walls,  outbuildings,  rubbish  heaps 
(most  dangerous  infestment  centers  these!).'' 

DOES    THE    WARFARB    PAY  ? 

Mr.  Osgood  assures  us  that  the  results  of  this 
systematic  campaign  more  than  justify  the  out- 
lay. 

♦  *  So  ably  has  this  work  been  handled  that  to- 
day, excepting  three  cases  of  colonization  just 
over  the  bounds,  not  a  solitary  instance  is  known 
of  the  escape  of  the  pest  beyond  the  limits  es- 
tablished by  the  work  of  1892.  Moreover,  the 
220  square  miles  of  territory  so  limited — in- 
creased to  230  by  the  three  migrations  noted — 
have  been  already  two- thirds  cleared  or  all  but 
cleared  of  the  pest,  leaving  but  75  square  miles 
of  central  territory,  mainly  forest,  which  to-day 
is  heavily  infested.  Even  here  the  plague  colo- 
nies are  separated  by  wide  intervals  of  territory 
wholly  free  from  infestation.  This  penning  up 
of  the  gypsy  creature  is  indeed  a  wonderful 
achievement,  without  parallel,  it  is  believed,  in 
the  history  of  economic  entomology." 

' '  The  danger  stiil  exists  that  if  adequate  means  . 
are  withheld  for  combating  the  ravager  he  may, 
under  sf)ecially  favoring  natural  conditions  which 
now  and  then  occur,  increase  enormously  and 
suddenly,  break  bounds,  and  get  beyond  con- 
trol." 
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AN  AMERICAN  ON  INDIA'S  FAMINE. 

MR.  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE'S  article  on 
the  Indian  famine,  in  the  August  number 
of  the  Cosmopolitan,  is,  if  possible,  even  a 
stronger  piece  of  descriptive  writing  than  his  ar- 
ticle last  month  on  the  plague  in  Bombay.  It  is 
like  his  July  article  in  being  the  frankest,  the 
most  unreserved,  and  apparently  the  most  truth- 
ful article'  that  ^as  appeared  in  any  prominent 
quarter  on  the  fearful  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  most  populous  part  of  the  British  empire. 
Mr..  Hawthorne  does  not  flinch  from  his  task, 
although  he  is  dealing  with  matters  of  the  most 
shocking  and  heartrending  character.  He  has 
convinced  himself  that  not  less  than  eight  mil- 
lions of  people  had  already  died  of  the  famine  up 
to  the  time  when  his  investigation  was  made  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year,  and  that  there  is 
reason  enough  to  fear  that  there  will  be  not  less 
than  twenty  million  deaths  in  the  aggregate,  as 
the  immediate  or  less  direct  consequence  of  the 
want  of  food  throughout  a  great  part  of  India. 

Several  things  he  makes  clear  which  were  not 
80  well  understood  before.  He  shows,  for  ex- 
ample, that  people  are  starving  in  India  through 
lack  of  ability  to  purchase,  and  not  from  the 
actual  non-existence  of  food.  There  are  native 
merchants  everywhere  with  wheat  to  sell,  but  the 
masses  have  no  money  with  which  to  buy.  In 
order  that=  they  may  have  money,  the  English 
Government  in  India  maintains  relief  works,  and 
several  millions  of  people  are  now  employed  in 
such  work  as  quarrying  and  breaking  stone  for 
the  roads,  in  return  for  which  they  obtain  three 
or  fotir  cents  a  day  as  wages,  with  which  they  go 
their  way  to  purchase  wheat  at  famine  prices 
from  the  native  dealers.  These  relief  works  are 
evidently  saving  the  lives  of  millions  of  people; 
but  they  come  very  far  short  of  meeting  the 
whole  situation.  Mr.  Hawthorne  declares  that 
the  missionaries  are,  above  all  others,  the  right 
persons  to  whom  to  send  money  for  the  relief  of 
suffering.  In  the  following  interesting  passage 
he  explains  the  position  in  which  the  British  oflB- 
cials  are  placed  : 

*  <  It  was  my  great  good  fortune  to  be  thrown 
with  the  missionaries  from  the  start,  and  I  was 
able  to  compare  their  methods  and  knowledge 
with  those  of  the  government  people.  It  was  as 
if  you  should  sit  with  the  audience  in  the  front 
of  a  theater  and  witness  the  performance  from 
that  point  of  view,  and  then  should  go  behind 
the  scenes  and  see  the  reality.  The  first  is  the 
posture  of  the  government  people;  the  latter  that 
of  the  missionaries.  It  is  the  government's  mis- 
fortune, not  its  fault.  Let  me  most  emphatically 
declare  that  .the  English  in  India  are  doing  all 
that  wisdom  and  experience  can  devise,  and  he- 


roic energy  and  devotion  execute,  to  combat  and 
diminish  this  stupendous  calamity;  they  are  spar- 
ing neither   time,    money,  nor  life  itself.-    But 
whatever  they  do  as  a  government  is  voided  of  a 
moiety  or  more  of  its  effect  by  the  strict  neces- 
sity they  are  under  to  employ  native  subordinates. 
The  moment  their  white  backs  are  turned,  the 
native  subordinates  pocket  a  part  (as  much  as  is 
safe,  and  often  rather  more)  of  the  money  con- 
tributed or  payable,  and  give  the  relief  designed 
for  the  starving  to  their  own  comparatively  com- 
fortable friends,  or  to  persons  with  whom  they 
have  previously  agreed  to  divide.     It  is  impossi-- 
ble  to  stop  this  wholesale  robbery,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  are  not  white  men  enough  in 
India  for  that  purpose.'* 

Mr.  Hawthorne  describes  the  famine  area  as 
nearly  half  that  of  the  United  States;  means  of 
transportation  are  very  inadequate  and  the  cli- 
mate is  deadlv. 

'  <  Millions,  literally,  of  the  people  starve  to  death 
without  the  government  having  any  knowledge 
thereof.     In  the  last  famine  (187  7-78)  this  was  so 
much  the  case  that  Lord  Lytton,  then  viceroy, 
was  able  to  declare  in  a  public  address  that  not 
more  than  three  or  four  persons  in  all  India  had 
starved  for  lack  of  food,  while  at  the  very  mo- 
ment he  spoke,  as  was  afterward  overwhelmingly 
shown,  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  persons  had 
died  of  absolute  starvation,  not  merely  in  all  India, 
but  in  the  very  district  (a  small  one)  in  which 
the  address  was  delivered.     In  that  famine  the 
number  of  deaths  due  to  lack  of  food  was  be- 
tween six  and  seven  millions;  so  much  was  ad- 
mitted, but  there  are  always  many  deaths  which 
are  never  recorded.     That  famine  affected  only  a 
small  part  of  the  whole  country,  compared  with 
the  present  one;  yet  when  I  returned,  after  my 
tour,    to  Bombay   (not   to  England)    and  made 
the  statement  that  eight  million  persons  had  al- 
ready died  of  famine  and  disease  directly  caused 
thereby,  I  was  met  with  blank  incredulity.     But 
I  know,   and  the  missionaries  know,   and  Mr. 
Mere  wether  knows,  that  the  statement  is  within' 
the  truth." 

Mr.  Hawthorne's  description  of  the  typical  vil- 
lage community  of  India  is  well  worth  reading: 

* '  These  villages  are  the  oldest  things  in  India. 
The  same  class  have  lived  in  them,  just  as  they 
are  living  now,  for  thousands  of  years.  The 
whole  political  structure  of  India  is  based  upon 
the  village.  The  great  rajahs  pursue  their  in- 
trigues, conduct  their  wars,  and  their  kingdoms 
pass  from  them  and  are  taken  by  others;  and  all 
the  while  the  village  goes  on  unchanged  and' 
unheeding."  The  hundred,  or  possibly  thou- 
sand inhabitants  of  the  typical  village  rarely  get 
twenty  miles  away  from  the  place  of  their  birth. 
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<<Oiily  in  times  of  famine,  like  this,  they  wander 
away,  after  the  place  they  are  in  has  become  as 
bare  as  the  floor  of  your  ball-room;  after  the  roof 
has  gone  for  fodder  for  the  cattle  or  for  fuel; 
after  the  cattle  have  starved  to  death  or  been 
sold  to  the  dealer  for  one  rupee,  though  origi- 
nally bought  for  from  thirty  to  a  hundred;  when 
the  last  pot  or  other  bronze  utensil  has  been 
given  up  to  the  hunniah  for  a  handful  of  grain; 
when  the  hoe  and  the  pick  have  gone  the  same 
way,  and  at  last  the  little  wooden -framed  door 
has  been  carried  off  to  defray  the  universal  mort- 
gage; when  the  last  scrap  of  grain,  to  buy  which 
all  these  things  were  sacrificed,  has  been  eaten, 
and  absolutely  nothing,  or  the  hope  of  anything, 
remains,  within  or  without  the  four  bare,  roofless 
walls — then,  after  a  few  days'  preliminary  star- 
vation, the  villager  wanders  off,  without  any 
fixed  idea  of  whither  he  shall  go,  but  with  the 
vague  thought  that  any  place  is  likely  to  be  bet- 
ter than  this.  Of  course  he  is  generally  mis- 
taken; but  one  must  learn  by  experience,  even 
though  one  dies  for  it.  Off  he  goes,  with  his 
wife  and  his  children,  should  they  be  still  alive, 
and  with  not  clothes  enough  among  them  all  to 
decently  cover  a  European.  Sometimes  they 
never  get  out  of  the  jungle,  and  die  there  be- 
times; sometimes  they  get  to  a  government  fam- 
ine-works, and  die  there  more  slowly;  sometimes 
they  survive,  and  manage  to  live,  at  least,  on  the 
famine  wages.  But  that  is  only  in  case  they 
gain  the  favor  of .  the  native  subordinate  at  the 
works,  and  actually  receive  the  money  which 
they  work  for,  or  in  case  they  happen  to  be  ap- 
pointed subordinates  themselves,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  rob  the  others.  Hindoos  have  no 
compassion  on  one  another,  and  what  is  more, 
they  accept  without  protest  whatever  robbery  and 
wrong  their  fellows  may  be  enabled  to  subject 
them  to.  They  know  they  would  do  the  same  in 
the  same  place;  it  has  been  the  way  in  India  for 
thousands  of  years." 

Mr.  Hawthorne  most  vividly  describes  a  typical 
relief  camp  and  poorhouse  full  of  people  too 
ill  and  emaciated  to  labor  on  the  relief  works. 
Then  follows  the  account  of  a  typical  orphanage 
recruited  with  vast  numbers  of  half -starved  chil- 
dren whose  parents  have  either  died  or  else  have 
abandoned  their  offsprmg,  finally  an  account  of 
the  organization  of  public  relief  work. 

* '  The  work  here  was  breaking  stone  for  road 
ballast;  the  rock  was  brought  from  the  hillside 
by  one  set  of  laborers  and  broken  by  the  others. 
So  many  cubic  yards  must  be  broken  and  piled 
by  each  gang  as  a  day's  work;  if  the  quantity 
when  measured  fell  short  of  the  requirement  the 
gang  was  paid  so  much  less,  the  deficiency  being 
80  far  as  possible  divided  between  all." 


THE  WHEAT  AREAS  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 

^^'T^HE  Diversion  of  the  Flour  and  Grain 
A  Trafiic  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Rail- 
roads "  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  George  G. 
Tunell  in  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 

Mr.  Tunell  shows  that  the  most  significant  fact 
in  the  history  of  wheat-growing  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  the 
westward  and  northward  movement  of  the  sur- 
plus wheat- producing  areas.  Minnesota  and  the 
two  Dakotas  have  become  the  great  wheat-grow- 
ing States  of  the  Union.  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Illinois  have  steadily  declined  as  wheat-pro- 
ducers, as  is  proven  by  figures  cited  from  the 
census  reports  covering  the  years  1869,  1879, 
and  1889.  Mr.  Tunell  presents  these  statistics 
in  tabular  form. 

^' At  the  beginning  of  the  period  under  con- 
sideration New  York  and  Pennsylvania  held 
prominent  places  among  the  wheat- producing 
States,  and  the  great  wheat- raising  States  were 
for  the  most  part  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
chain  of  Great  Lakes.  By  the  middle  of  the 
eighties  all  this  was  changed  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  surplus  wheat  grown  in  the  United 
States  was  harvested  in  the  far  Northwest — ^the 
Dakotas  and  Minnesota  being  the  principal  wheat- 
growing  States.  The  former  produced  no  surplus 
wheat  until  the  middle  of  the  period  under  ex- 
amination. The  westward  and  northward  move- 
ment of  the  wheat- raising  areas  has  had  a  very 
decisive  influence  in  the  selection  of  the  agencies 
employed  in  the  movement  eastward  of  the  grain 
produced.  When  the  grain  to  be  shipped  was 
raised  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  in  the  southern 
portions  of  Michigan  and  Illinois,  it  was  almost 
sure  to  go  by  rail,  for  in  nearly  all  cases  shipment 
by  water  would  involve  a  short  rail  haul  to  the 
lakes  with  its  high  local  rates,  and  in  some  cases, 
after  the  grain  reached  the  lake,  it  would  be  only 
slightly  advanced  in  its  eastward  journey  by  lake 
shipment.  Charges  of  transshipment  in  the  case 
of  the  short  lake  shipment  would  be  of  relatively 
greater  importance  than  in  the  case  of  the  longer 
lake  shipment.  In  the-  early  days  the  grain 
grown  in  the  West  was  produced  in  regions  or 
carried  to  places  where  the  railroads  were  in  a 
favorable  position  to  compete  for  it.  Most  West- 
ern wheat  found  its  way  to  Chicago  or  Milwau- 
kee. From  these  points  the  railroads  possess  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  lake  carriers  in  the 
point  of  distance,  for  the  latter  must  round  the 
lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  while  the  former  run 
directly  across  country  to  their  destination.  From 
Chicago  to  Buffalo  by  lake  is  889  miles,  while 
the  distance  from  Chicago  to  New  York  City  by 
the  shortest  rail  route  is  but  912  miles.     From 
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Buffalo  to  New  York  City  by  the  shortest  rail 
route  is  410  miles.  It  thus  appears  that  every 
mile  covered  in  the  passage  to  Buffalo  by  lake 
results  in  an  effective  eastward  movement  of  0. 564 
of  a  mile.  By  the  westward  and  northward 
movement  of  the  surplus  wheat-producing  region 
the  situation  has  been  wholly  changed.  The  dis- 
tricts which  formerly  produced  a  surplus  that  was 
almost  certain  to  go  by  rail  now  grow  but  little  if 
any  more  wheat  than  will  satisfy  their  own  ne. 
cessities.  But  the  location  of  the  new  wheat- 
growing  areas  is  the  important  factor.  These 
districts  are  located  directly  west  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior. ...  As  a  result  of  this  northward 
and  westward  movement  of  the  wheat  fields,  the 
railroads  have  lost  the  advantage  in  the  point  of 
distance  which  they  formerly  possessed.  By  the 
shifting  of  the  wheat- growing  districts  the  lake 
carriers  have  been  placed  upon  terms  of  substan- 
tial equality  with  the  railroads.'* 


THE  AMERICAN  FORESTS. 

IN  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August  Mr.  John 
Muir  arraigns  the  spendthrift  policy  of  our 
national  Government  toward  its  forests.  He 
shows  that  there  is  still  an  opportunity  to  do 
works  meet  for  repentance: 

<  *  Notwithstanding  all  the  waste  and  use  which 
have  been  going  on  unchecked  like  a  storm  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  it  is  not  yet  too  late, 
though  it  is  high  time,  for  the  Government  to 
begin  a  rational  administration  of  its  forests. 
About  seventy  million  acres  it  still  owns — enough 
for  all  the  country,  if  wisely  used.  These  residual 
forests  are  generally  on  mountain  slopes,  just 
where  they  are  doing  the  most  good,  and  where 
their  removal  would  be  followed  by  the  greatest 
number  of  evils;  the  lands  they  cover  are  too 
rocky  and  high  for  agriculture,  and  can  never  be 
made  as  valuable  for  any  other  crop  as  for  the 
present  crop  of  trees.  It  has  been  shown  over 
and  over  again  that  if  these  mountains  were  to  be 
stripped  of  their  trees  and  underbrush,  and  kept 
bare  and  sodless  by  hordes  of  sheep  and  the  in- 
numerable fires  the  shepherds  set,  besides  those 
of  the  millmen,  prospectors,  shakemakers,  and 
all  sorts  of  adventurers,  both  lowlands  and  moun- 
tains would  speedily  become  little  better  than 
deserts,  compared  with  their  present  beneficent 
fertility.  During  heavy  rainfalls  and  while  the 
winter  accumulations  of  snow  were  melting,  the 
larger  streams  would  swell  into  destructive  tor- 
rents; cutting  deep,  rugged -edged  gullies,  carry- 
ing away  the  fertile  humus  and  soil  as  well  as 
sand  and  rocks,  filling  up  and  overflowing  their 
lower  channel,  and  covering  the  lowland  fields 


with   raw   detritus.      Drought  and    barrenness 
would  follow. 

THE  REAL  VALUE  OF  FORESTS. 

<*In  their  natural  condition,  or  under  wise 
management,  keeping  out  destructive  sheep,  pre- 
venting fires,  selecting  the  trees  that  should  be 
cut  for  lumber,  and  preserving  the  young  ones 
and  the  shrubs  and  sod  of  herbaceous  vegetation, 
these  forests  would  be  a  never-failing  fountain  of 
wealth  and  beauty.  The  cool  shades  of  the  for- 
est give  rise  to  moist  beds  and  currente  of  air, 
and  the  sod  of  grasses  and  the  various  flowering 
plants  and  shrubs  thus  fostered,  together  with 
the  network  and  sponge  of  tree  roots,  absorb  and 
hold  back  the  rain  and  the  waters  from  melting 
snow,  compelling  them  to  ooze  and  percolate  and 
flow  gently  through  the  soil  in  streams  that  never 
dry.  All  the  pine-needles  and  rootlets  and  blades 
of  grass,  and  the  fallen  decaying  trunks  of  trees, 
are  dams,  storing  the  bounty  of  the  clouds  and 
dispensing  it  in  perennial  life-giving  streams,  in- 
stead of  allowing  it  to  gather  suddenly  and  rush 
headlong  in  short-lived  devastating  floods.  Every- 
body on  the  dry  side  of  the  continent  is  beginning 
to  find  this  out,  and,  in  view  of  the  waste  going 
on,  is  growing  more  and  more  anxious  for  gov- 
ernment protection.  The  outcries  we  hear  against 
forest  reservations  come  mostly  from  thieves  who 
are  wealthy  and  steal  timber  by  wholesale.  They 
have  so  long  been  allowed  to  steal  and  destroy  in 
peace  that  any  impediment  to  forest  robbery  is 
denounced  as  a  cruel  and  irreligioxis  interference 
with  *  vested  rights,*  likely  to  endanger  the  re- 
pose of  all  ungodly  welfare." 

The  forests  cry  for  protection — not  only  from 
knaves,  but  from  fools  as  well: 

**Any  fool  can  destroy  trees.  They  cannot 
run  away;  and  if  they  could,  they  would  still  be 
destroyed — chased  and  hunted  down  as  long  as 
fun  or  a  dollar  could  be  got  out  of  their  bark 
hides,  branching  horns,  or  magnificent  bole  back- 
bones. Few  that  fell  trees  plant  them ;  nor  would 
planting  avail  much  toward  getting  back  anything 
like  the  noble  primeval  forests.  During  a  man*s 
life  only  saplings  can  be  grown,  in  the  place  of 
the  old  trees — tens  of  centuries  old — that  have 
been  destroyed.  It  took  more  than  three  thou- 
sand years  to  make  some  of  the  trees  in  these 
Western  woods — trees  that  are  still  standing  in 
perfect  strength  and  beauty,  waving  and  singing 
in  the  mighty  forests  of  the  Sierra.  Through  all 
the  wonderful,  eventful  centuries  since  Christ's 
time — and  long  before  that — God  has .  cared  for 
these  trees,  saved  them  from  drought,  disease 
avalanches,  and  a  thousand  straming,  leveling 
tempests  and  floods,  but  he  cannot  save  them 
from  fools — only  Uncle  Sam  can  do  that.'* 
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BRITISH  INTERESTS  AND  THE  WOLCOTT 

COMMISSION. 

THE  editor  of  the  National  Review  (London) 
is  devoting  considerable  attention  to  the 
doings  of  the  International  Monetary  Commis- 
sion sent  to  Europe  by  President  McKinley. 
The  commission's  proceedings  are  reviewed  edi- 
torially in  the  July  number,  and  three  contrib- 
uted articles  deal  with  the  subject  in  its  relation 
to  distinctively  ''British  interests.*'  ''The 
Monometallist  View  "  is  presented  by  Mr.  Lloyd, 
the  editor  of  the  Statist^  who  is  described  as 
"  one  of  the  most  influential  monometallists  in 
the  city  of  London." 

Mr.  Lloyd  concedes  that  the  commissioners 
have  done  wisely  to  begin  with  France,  which  of 
all  European  nations  has  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  silver  question,  since  the  Bank  of  France  has 
now  in  its  vaults  upward  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty -five  million  dollars  of  silver  at  the  old  par, 
and  it  would  clearly  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
French  Government  to  help  the  United  States  to 
establish  a  fixed  par  of  exchange  between  silver 
and  gold.  It  seems  hardly  probable,  however, 
that  either  Germany,  Austria- Hungary,  or  Rus- 
sia could  be  induced  to  adopt  bimetallism.  Mr. 
Lloyd  reasons,  therefore,  that  if  the  United  States 
and  France  unite  to  secure  international  bimetal - 
hsm  they  will  have  to  look  chiefly  to  India  for 
help.  Mr.  Lloyd  goes  even  farther  when  he  de- 
clares, as  a  monometallist,  that  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  India  are  involved  in  the  reopening,  of 
the  mints  to  silver  as  soon  as  possible. 

SILVER    tN    INDIA. 

"The  interest  of  India  would  be  best  served 
by  getting  rid  of  the  present  state  of  things.  In 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  speech  last 
year,  already  twice  referred  to,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  very  properly  observed  that  India  has  now 
an  inconvertible  and  appreciated  currency  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  either  satisfactory  or  per- 
manent. And  every  man  who  understands  the 
subject  thoroughly  agrees  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Every  one  is  of  accord  that  the 
present  is  only  a  provisional  state  of  things,  and 
that  India  must  either  go  back  to  the  single  silver 
standard  as  of  old,  or  must  follow  the  example  of 
the  European  countries  and  adopt  a  single  gold 
standard.  I  will  not  now  enter  into  an  elaborate 
discussion  to  show  that  India  is  too  poor  to  adopt 
a  gold  standard,  and  that  the  attempt  to  acquire 
the  metal  would  disturb  the  trade  of  the  whole 
world  and  add  formidably  to  the  diflBculties  of 
India.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  if  a  binding  ar- 
rangement can  be  entered  into  between  the  United 
States,  France,  and  India,  it  is  at  least  possible,  if 


not  reasonably  probable,  that  a  fixed  par  of  ex- 
change may  be  established.  And  if  a  fixed  par 
of  exchange  can  be  established,  that  is  all  that  is 
required  for  the  prosperity  of  India.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  closing  of  the  mints  argue  with  much 
force  that  India  acting  alone  cannot  keep  up  the 
price  of  silver.  But  if  the  United  States  and 
France  were  also  to  open  their  mints  to  the  coin- 
age of  silver,  the  demand  for  the  metal  would  be 
so  increased  that  we  might  reasonably  look  for 
some  material  recovery  in  the  price,  and  ulti- 
mately for  a  steady  range  of  value. 

' '  I  am  not  a  bimetallist,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  combination  between  two  or  more  countries 
will  be  able  to  maintain  a  bimetallic  system.  But 
if  the  United  States  and  France  think  differently, 
and  are  prepared  to  enter  into  a  bimetallic  agree- 
ment, provided  that  we  give  such  help  as  we  can, 
I  freely  admit  that  we  ought  to  do  as  much  as  is 
in  our  power,  consistently  with  our  own  prin- 
ciples and  our  own  interests.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread belief  in  the  United  States  that  this  coun- 
try not  only  maintains  the  gold  standard  at  home, 
but  keeps  up  a  propaganda  abroad  to  induce  other 
countries  to  adopt  the  same  standard.  British 
readers  need  not  be  told  that  the  British  nation 
maintains  no  such  propaganda.  Still,  the  fact 
that  the  belief  does  exist  makes  it  desirable  to  do 
what  we  can  to  dispel  it.  Our  real  feeling  to- 
ward the  United  States  is  one  of  the  sincerest 
friendship,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  mix  our- 
selves up  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country. 
But  we  do  wish  to  show  our  friendship  in  what- 
ever way  we  can  without  hurting  American  sus- 
ceptibilities. If  an  arrangement  could  be  made 
between  Prance  and  the  United  States  on  the 
condition  that  the  Indian  mints  should  be  re- 
opened, I  am  convinced  that  we  should  adopt  the 
right  course  in  the  interest  of  India,  and  that  in 
the  long  run  the  Indian  Government  would  bene- 
fit from  what  would  be  an  advantage  to  its  sub- 
jects. Therefore,  in  reopening  the  mints  at  the 
desire  of  the  United  States  and  France  we  should 
not  act  inconsistently,  but  we  should  do  what,  in 
my  opinion  at  all  events,  is  our  plain  duty  with 
or  without  any  such  request.  Furthermore,  as  a 
monometallist,  I  see  no  objection  to  the  Bank  of 
England  undertaking  to  keep  one -fifth  of  its 
metallic  reserve  in  silver.  The  Bank  Charter  act 
gave  it  the  power  to  do  so,  and  though,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  bank  never  has  exercised  the 
power,  I  can  see  no  objection,  in  principle,  to  its 
doing  so,  provided  the  United  States  and  France 
accept  such  action  as  a  token  of  our  good-will  and 
of  our  desire  to  help  to  carry  out  a  policy  which 
they  think  is  for  their  good.  Further,  I  see  no 
good  objection  to  the  calling  in  of  gold  half- 
sovereigns   and   for  the    substitution   of    silver 
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pieces.  A  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  half  a 
sovereign  would  be  too  cumbersome,  but  there  is 
no  need  for  such  a  coin.  As  a  matter  of  national 
thrift  I  hold  that  the  half-sovereign  ought  to  be 
done  away  with.  It  wears  more  quickly  than  the 
sovereign,  and  it  is  of  little  real  use.  No  doubt 
large  employers  of  labor  find  it  convenient  to  use 
gold  when  ihey  can  in  payment  of  wages.  But 
the  large  employers  are  not  so  numerous  and  so 
important  that  the  taxpayers  should  be  put  to 
the  expense  of  maintaining  a  costly  coin  simply 
for  their  convenience  and  without  imposing  upon 
them  any  contribution  to  the  expense  of  keeping 
the  half-sovereign  of  full  weight.  Moreover,  if 
the  half-sovereign  saves  clerical  labor  in  the  case 
of  the  large  employer  of  labor,  it  is  very  incon- 
venient in  the  case  of  the  work-people,  whose  first 
act  usually  is  on  getting  their  wages  to  change 
gold  into  silver,  often  thereby  having  to  resort  to 
the  public -house.  Excellent  arguments,  then, 
can  be  produced  for  reopening  the  Indian  mints 
and  for  getting  rid  of  the  gold  half-sovereign, 
altogether  apart  from  the  wish  to  oblige  the 
United  States  and  France.  The  only  question- 
able suggestion  is  that  of  keeping  silver  as  a  part 
of  its  reserve  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and,  per- 
sonally, I  attach  no  weight  to  the  objections  that 
have  been  made." 

The  BImetallfst  View. 

Mr.  Elijah  Helm,  secretary  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  contents  himself  mainly 
with  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  movement  to- 
ward a  single  gold  standard  which  began  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  has  nowhere  been 
completely  successful,  and  that  there  is  no  jus- 
tification for  the  hope  that  it  will  ever  become 
general. 

* '  Not  one  of  the  great  States  which  have  tried 
to  adopt  it  has  yet  perfectly  accomplishad  the 
task;  not  even  Germany.  A  large  amount  of 
the  old  silver  thalers — estimated  at  about  £23,- 
000,000 — possessing  the  attribute  of  legal  tender 
without  limit  at  the  full  nominal  value  of  3  marks 
per  thaler,  is  still  in  existence.  It  is  true  that  a 
law  passed  in  1876  gave  power  to  the  Federal 
Council  to  declare  the  thaler  legal  tender  to  the 
extent  of  only  20  marks,  thus  converting  it  into  a 
merely  subsidiary  coin,  but  this  permissive  au- 
thority  has  not  yet  been  exercised.  Italy  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  task  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  well  begun,  and  Austria,  after  some  years  of 
preparation,  is  still  struggling  on  with  the  pre- 
liminary work.  Japan  has  undertaken  to  solve 
the  problem  of  passing  from  silver  to  gold  by 
coining  a  half-dollar  in  gold,  and  making  it  legal 
tender  for  a  dollar.  But  even  this  short  path  she 
has  not  yet  begun  to  traverse,  her  government 


having  postponed  to  some  undetermined  date  the 
demonetizing  of  the  present  silver  currency,  al- 
though, with  the  aid  of  the  Chinese  indemnity 
money,  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  is  being 
accumulated  for  the  purpose.  India  set  out  upon 
the  path  toward  a  gold  standard  four  years  ago, 
the  coinage  of  rupees  having  been  stopped  on 
June  26,  1893.  Adopting  the  plan  since  fol. 
lowed  by  Japan,  the  government  of  India  hoped 
to  secure  its  object  by  fixing  the  gold  value  of  its 
monetary  unit  at  very  much  less  than  its  old  par 
— 15  rupees  to  the  pound  sterling — instead  of  10 
rupees — making  the  English  equivalent  Is.  4d. 
per  rupee.  But  notwithstanding  that  no  more 
silver  rupees  have  been  coined,  even  this  desider- 
atum has  not  been  attained,  and  the  rupee  is 
worth  to-day  only  Is.  2  ll-16d.  The  attempt  to 
establish  a  gold  standard  in  India  has  thus  been 
a  complete  failure,  and  the  abundant  warnings 
that  this  would  be  the  result,  which  were  given 
at  the  time  by  both  monometallists  and  bimetal - 
lists,  have  been  amply  justified." 

Canadian  Currency. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Faraday,  in  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  Great  Britain's  monetary  relations  with 
her  colonies,  takes  occasion  to  offer  one  or  two 
sharp  criticisms  of  Canada's  currency  system: 

*<  In  Canada  one  striking  feature  of  the  day  is 
the  pressing  demand  by  the  agricultural  classes 
for  government  action  in  forcing  down  railroad 
rates,  and  for  the  construction  of  competing  lines 
from  Manitoba  to  the  American  frontier,  on  the 
ground  that  the  rates  hitherto  charged  are  oppress- 
ive in  consequence  of  the  low  prices  of  the  farm- 
ers' produce.  We  have  seen  the  consequences  of 
such  reductions  in  the  wholesale  bankruptcy  of 
American  railroads.  Yet  the  Canadian  papers  say 
that,  with  the  ruling  prices  for  produce,  railroad 
charges  have  become  for  the  Western  farmers  *a 
matter  of  life  and  death.'  The  movement  for  the 
construction  of  the  line  from  Winnipeg  to  Duluth 
has  caused  serious  alarm  in  the  eastern  provinces 
of  the  Dominion,  as  being  not  unlikely  to  cut  off  the 
trade  of  the  western  from  the  eastern  provinces. 
Another  feature  of  the  position  in  Canada  is  the 
oppressively  high  rate  for  loanable  money,  6  to 
7  per  cent,  being  the  discount  for  even  the  best 
commercial  paper.  Manifestly  this  is — ^in  Canada 
as  in  India — a  consequence,  not  of  a  demand  for 
capital  for  reproductive  investment,  but  of  the  pre- 
carious currency  conditions.  The  Canadian  cur- 
rency system  has  been  avowedly  the  type  and  the 
suggestion  of  the  Herschell  Currency  Committee's 
Indian  experiment — *a  gold  standard  with  or  with- 
out a  gold  currency,'  according  to  the  late  Mr. 
Bertram  Currie's  exposition  of  gold  monometallic 
theory — and  it  is  a  system  which  is   manifestly 
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wanting  in  every  condition  of  true  economic  elas- 
ticity. It  is  a  monetary  system  based,  to  quote  the 
late  Prof.  Francis  A.  Walker's  pithy  description 
of  all  such  systems,  on  *  the  doctrine  of  chances,  * 
and  tied  down  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
ridiculously  slender  gold  reserve.  Indeed,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  one  who  inquires  into  the 
working  of  the  Canadian  exchanges  can  fail  to 
see  that  the  Canadian  monetary  system  is  really 
dependent  on  the  gold  reserve  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  and  that  any  rupture  of  the  American 
parity,  or  a  balance  of  trade  or  financial  indebted- 
ness seriously  adverse  to  Canada,  would  reduce 
it  to  a  system  of  inconvertible  and  depreciated 
paper. " 


THE  GREENBACK  AS  A  PROTECTOR  OF  THE 

GOLD  STANDARD. 

ANEW  turn  is  given  to  the  greenback  dis- 
cussion by  Representative  Brosius,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  North  American  Review  for  July. 
Mr.  Brosius  defends  the  greenback  against  the 
champions  of  a  bank  currency,  basing  his  defense 
chiefly  on  the  Government's  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing in  its  own  hands  the  means  of  maintaining 
gold  pa3rment8  and  preserving  the  parity  of 
silver  and  gold.  To  give  over  these  functions  to 
private  banking  institutions  would,  in  Mr.  Bro- 
sius' opinion,  imperil  the  gold  standard. 

**  Assuming  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument 
that  the  banks  without  government  aid  could 
maintain  gold  redemption  under  normal  condi- 
tions by  the  regulation  of  discounts,  what  would 
the  operation  be  in  practice?  They  would  raise 
the  rate  of  discount,  curtail  loans,  contract  the 
currency,  and  lower  prices  so  as  to  stimulate 
exports  and  produce  favorable  exchange.  No 
other  mode  of  inviting  the  return  of  gold 
has  been  advanced  by  the  friends  of  an  exclusive 
bank  currency.  We  would  certainly  deplore  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  gold  by  that  process,  for  it  in- 
volves the  reduction  of  American  wages  excepting 
as  they  are  protected  by  defensive  duties.  But 
if  the  currency  must  be  contracted  and  prices 
lowered  in  order  to  secure  the  requisite  amount 
of  gold,  would  it  not  be  preferable  for  that 
operation  to  be  conducted  under  government 
supervision  through  the  agency  of  the  greenbacks? 
It  would  be  more  uniform  in  effect  and  less  in- 
cident to  shocks  and  local  disturbancQp.  It  is, 
moreover,  easy  of  accomplishment  without  con- 
travening any  law  or  policy  of  the  Government  as 
long  as  we  have  an  adequate  revenue ;  for  the 
Treasury  could  retain  the  greenbacks  in  its  vault 
temporarily,  using  them  when  conditions  admitted 
of  it  to  exchange  for  gold  or  to  reduce  the  debt. 
In  short,  the  greenbacks  in  connection  with  an 


adequate  revenue  are  an  agency  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  for  the  control  within  limits  of 
the  conditions  which  effect  the  movement  of  gold. 
So  that  whether  we  obtain  our  gold  by  borrowin.c:, 
or  by  the  slower  process  of  contracting  our  cur- 
rency and  lowering  prices  so  as  to  invite  it  from 
abroad,  the  Government  enjoys  superior  facilities 
for  either  operation. 

'  <  From  another  point  of  view,  the  case  leans 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  greenbacks.  A  demand 
for  gold  to  liquidate  foreign  balances  must  be 
met,  whether  the  metal  is  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Treasury  or  those  of  the  banks.  Our  debts 
must  be  paid  in  gold  or  goods.  It  is  desirable 
from  a  business  point  of  view  to  hold  our  reserve 
in  such  form  as  to  make  it  most  effective  in  meet- 
ing proper  demands.  It  is  consonant  with  reason 
and  every  man's  observation  that  a  consolidated 
reserve  is  more  effective  than  a  distributed  one." 

THE    *' ENDLESS    CHAIN." 

Mr.  Brosius  denies  that  the  greenback  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  ''endless  chain"  which  has 
drained  our  gold  reserve. 

' '  Under  normal  conditions  of  faith  and  con- 
fidence, easily  maintained  when  our  people  are 
under  the  dominion  of  right  reason,  there  will  be 
no  endless  chain.  For  thirteen  years  we  had 
none.  But  when  conditions  supervene  which  re- 
quire it,  it  will  be  created  in  one  place  or  another 
as  long  as  paper  currency  is  issued  redeemable  in 
gold.  In  such  a  case  the  endless  chain  is  the 
means  of  saving  the  nation's  honor,  for  without  it 
we  could  not  obtain  the  gold  to  pay  our  foreign 
balances,  and  to  condemn  it  when  conditions  re- 
quire it  is  like  condemning  the  pustules  on  a 
man's  face  when  he  has  the  small-pox,  though 
they  are  the  means  of  expelling  the  poison  which 
otherwise  would  be  fatal. 

'*  If  the  banks  have  the  control  of  redemption, 
the  endless  chain  will  draw  their  gold  as  effectu- 
ally as  it  draws  it  from  the  Treasury.  When 
banks  redeem  their  paper,  it  is  issued  to  the  next 
man  who  obtains  a  discount,  and  may  come  back 
for  more  gold ;  and  so  the  chain  continues  until 
the  banks  raise  the  rate  or  stop  discounting.  In- 
deed, the  desire  to  escape  the  export  of  gold  to 
pay  our  debts  by  breaking  the  endless  chain  be- 
trays an  insensibility  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
situation.  The  better  way  to  get  rid  of  the  end- 
less chain  is  to  inspire  all  who  have  fip^l  relations 
with  us  with  a  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our 
standard  that  will  induce  them  to  leave  their 
money  in  Ajnerican  investments,  and  so  forego 
the  demand  which  sets  the  chain  in  motion." 


PARITY    MUST    BE    MAINTAINED. 

But  there  is  another  difficulty  of  still  greater 
gravity  which  seems  not  to  have  been  much  con- 
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sidered.  The  Government  has  undertaken,  and 
Congress  has  declared  it  to  be  its  established 
policy,  to  maintain  the  parity  of  the  two  metals. 
When  we  have  retired  the  greenbacks  and  parted 
with  our  gold  reserve,  what  means  are  left  the 
Government  to  perform  that  undertaking  and 
redeem  that  pledge  ?  Having  surrendered  the 
means  of  performance,  we  must  logically  renounce 
the  duty  and  relinquish  all  control  over  redemp- 
tion— ^which  is  the  agency  through  which  we 
maintain  the  parity  of  our  money — and  thus  vol- 
untarily abdicate  our  sovereignty  over  our  own 
money." 

<  ^  With  the  volume  of  our  money  consisting  of 
three  nearly  equal  parts,  of  gold,  and  silver  worth 
half  its  face,  and  paper  worth  nothing  except  as 
it  acquires  value  by  convertibility,  it  is  a  Hercu- 
lean task,  to  which  private  institutions  are  wholly 
unequal,  to  maintain  their  parity.  Only  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government,  with  the  peo- 
ple's wealth  and  faith  upholding  it,  is  commen- 
surate with  such  a  task.  Silver  is  now  equiva- 
lent to  gold  in  purchasing  power.  It  is  held  to 
that  equivalence  by  the  power  of  a  people's  faith 
in  the  nation's  pledges.  We  have  witnessed  how 
at  times  the  strongest  faith  wavered  and  the 
stoutest  hearts  faltered  in  their  belief  in  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  keep  the  metals  at  a 
parity.  Does  any  one  believe  in  the  existence  of 
a  popular  faith  in  the  potency  of  private  banking 
corporations  that  would  be  adequate  to  the  under- 
taking ?  Is  it  not  as  plain  as  the  way  to  parish 
church  that  while  we  are-  using  silver  on  a  gold 
basis  with  the  disparity  in  value  now  existing,  we 
must  keep  the  Government  in  a  position  to  pro- 
tect it  or  we  will  be  liable  under  the  pressure  of 
a  gold  exigency  quit«  within  the  range  of  possi- 
ble occurrence  to  fall  to  a  silver  basis  ?  " 


TAXATION  IN  FRANCE. 

IN  the  Revtte  de  Paris  a  financial  economist 
attempts  to  prove  that  the  French  system 
of  taxation  is  the  best  in  the  world.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  France  is  a  republican  country, 
there  is  as  yet  nothing  in  the  shape  of  progressive 
taxation — that  is  to  say,  the  rich  man  does  not 
pay  a  larger  sum  on  his  property  than  does  his 
poor  neighbor.  All  attempts  to  establish  an  in- 
come tax  have  always  been  defeated,  and  a  progress- 
ive system  of  taxation  can  only  be  brought  in 
force  on  the  basis  of  direct  taxation.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  taxes  now  paid  by  each 
French  citizen  date  from  the  year  1789;  but 
this  fact  does  not  seem  to  give  any  consolation  to 
the  republicans  obliged  to  pay  them.  In  1848 
an  experiment  was  tried,  by  which  every  one, 
rich  and  poor,  should  pay  about  ten  cents  a  head. 


but  this  Utopian  scheme  of  raising  a  State  income 
soon  fell  through. 

As  an  actual  fact,  the  average  French  house- 
holder pays  far  more  in  the  way  of  indirect  tax- 
ation than  he  does  to  the  tax  collector;  but  in 
the  one  case  he  is,  as  it  were,  unconsciously  taxed, 
and  in  the  other  he  is  obliged  to  hand  over  the 
actual  money.  Accordingly,  his  rates  appear  to 
him  a  far  more  unpleasant  matter  than  the  per- 
centage which  he  really  pays  on  almost  every- 
thing he  eats  and  drinks.  There  is  scarcely  an 
article  in  the  French  household  which  has  not 
been  taxed  at  some  period  of  its  making. 

In  some  ways  France  has  remained  an  extreme- 
ly conservative  country.  So  radical  a  change  as 
the  imposition  of  progressive  inheritance  taxes 
would  have  certainly  provoked  something  like  a 
revolution,  and  the  merest  hint  of  even  an  ordi- 
nary income  tax  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
caused  great  landowners  to  sell  their  land  in 
order  to  invest  their  money  in  some  foreign 
country  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tax  collector. 


THE  AUSTRAUAN  FEDERAL  CONVENTION. 
What  It  Has  Done  and  Left  Undone. 

THE  Australian  Federal  Convention,  which 
ended  its  sittings  on  May  5,  will  hold  its 
second  sitting  in  September.  It  is  expected  that 
the  convention  will  draw  up  a  bill  for  the  federa- 
tion of  Australia,  which  will  then  be  submitted 
to  a  plebiscite  of  the  whole  population.  The  Aus- 
tralasian Review  of  Reviews  describes  at  some 
length  what  the  convention  has  done.  Mr. 
Fitchett  says  that  the  convention  came  up  to  ex- 
pectations. The  ablest  public  men  of  Austraha 
met  to  discuss  the  whole  future  development  of 
the  seven  colonies.  Every  one  admires  the  abil- 
ity, the  sincerity,  and  the  general  temper  of  the 
general  assembly,  and  each  member  would  com- 
pare in  knowledge  and  powers  of  debate  and  tem- 
per with  any  parliament  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Fitchett  anticipates  that  the  chief  debatable  ques- 
tions in  the  bill,  as  drafted  by  the  convention, 
relate  to  the  federal  control  of  railroads,  rivers, 
and  the  federalization  of  public  debts.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  bill,  as  a  whole,  will  emerge 
without  many  changes  from  the  furnace  of  par- 
liamentary criticism. 

THE    FEDERAL    TARIFF. 

Mr.  Higgins  in  his  paper  describing  the  de- 
cisions arrived  at  by  the  convention  of  trade  and 
finance,  says  that  all  the  colonies  are  willing  to 
leave  the  question  of  tariff  to  a  federal  Parliament, 
and  that  every  one  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
federal  Parliament  would  declare  for  protection 
at  the  start.  New  South  Wales  is  the  only  colony 
in  favor  of  free  trade,  and  there  the  sentiment  is 
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divided.  West  Australia  is  doubtful.  All  the 
other  colonies  are  strong  for  protection.  The 
chief  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  division  of  the  sur- 
plus revenue  arising  from  the  federal  tariff  : 

'  <  In  any  case,  the  abolition  of  the  border  duties 
will  cause  considerable  disturbance  when  uniform 
iluties  are  imposed;  the  loss  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  £500,000  to  £850,000  per 
aimum.  To  allay  all  fears,  two  pro^dsions  have 
l^een  adopted.  The  first  is  that  during  the  first 
three  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
monwealth, the  yearly  new  expenditure  shall  not 
exceed  £300.000,  and  the  yearly  expenditure  in 
respect  of  transferred  services  shall  not  exceed 
£1,250,000.  These  amounts,  we  are  told,  leave 
a  sufficient  margin,  except  in  the  case  of  war  or 
some  other  national  emergency — rather  a  serious 
exception,  one  would  think.  The  second  pro- 
vision is  that  during  the  first  five  years  after  uni- 
form duties  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  each  State 
each  year  is  ^  not  to  be  less  than  ^  the  amount  re- 
turned to  the  State  during  the  year  before  uni- 
form duties." 

At  present  the  customs  of  revenue  for  all  the 
five  colonies  is  about  equal  to  the  interest  of  their 
public  debts.  As  the  bill  stands  it  provides  that 
the  commonwealth  is  to  have  power  to  take  over 
the  whole  or  a  ratable  proportion  according  to 
the  population  of  the  public  debts.  If  the  federal 
Parliament  takes  over  the  debts,  it  is  probable 
that  they  may  make  terms  as  to  the  limits  and 
conditions  of  future  borrowing. 

THE    RAILROAD    QUESTION. 

Two  Other  questions  which  caused  some  fric- 
tion at  the  convention  were  those  relating  to  the 
railroads  and  to  the  rivers.  With  regard  to  the 
railroads  : 

**A11  that  has  been  done  is  (1)  to  give  the 
•commonwealth  power,  with  the  consent  of  any 
State,  to  purchase  all  or  part  of  the  railroads  of 
that  State;  and  (2)  to  enable  the  commonwealth 
to  appoint  an  inter- state  commission  (on  Amer- 
ican and  English  principles)  to  see  that  <  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  with  regard  to  trade 
and  commerce  *  are  carried  out  on  the  railroads, 
as  well  as  on  rivers  which  are  common  to  two  or 
more  States.  How  insufficient  the  powers  of  this 
commission  are  1  shall  show  presently.  With  re- 
gard to  uniformity  of  gauge,  it  may  be  possible, 
without  much  expense,  to  bring  the  Victorian 
gauge  of  5  feet  3  inches  to  the  standard  gauge  of 
4  feet  84-  inches,  and  to  fit  the  existing  rolling 
stock  of  Victoria  to  the  new  gauge.  But  to  alter 
the  3  feet  6  inch  gauge  of  South  Australia  to  the 
standard  gauge  would  involve,  it  seems,  not  only 
a  complete  change  of  rolling  soock,  but  the  en- 
iarji^ment  of  tunnels  and  cuttings  and  the  altera- 


tion of  curves.  But  whatever  may  be  said  as  to 
uniformity  of  gauge,  a  thorough  change  in  our 
system  of  competitive  railroad  rates  is  urgently 
necessary.  We  are  putting  an  end  to  an  inter, 
colonial  tariff  war;  we  must  put  an  end  to  the 
equally  bitter,  equally  wasteful,  even  ruinous, 
war  of  railroad  rates." 

THE   CONTROL    OF   THE    RIVERS. 

The  chief  difficulty  about  the  rivers  arose  from 
the  claim  put  forward  by  South  Australia  as  the 
State  holding  the  mouth  of  the  river  Murray, 
that  that  river  and  its  tributaries  should  be  made 
federal  property,  so  as  to  secure  that  navigation 
shall  be  kept  open.  On  the  other  hand,  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  which  held  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Murray,  claim  a  right  to  use  the 
waters  of  these  tributaries  for  irrigation  or  other 
purposes.  There  was  a  very  tough  fight,  at  the 
end  of  which  South  Australia  had  to  be  content 
with  securing  a  clause  giving  the  control  and 
regulation  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  Murray 
and  the  use  of  the  waters  thereof  to  the  federal 
Parliament,  only  from  where  it  first  forms  the 
boundary  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 
The  situation  is  rather  difficult  in  many  ways,  and 
it  is  not  the  less  difficult  that  West  Australia, 
which  is  isolated  and  has  fewer  federal  interests 
than  any  other  colony,  is  nevertheless  the  State 
which  holds  the  balance  of  power  in  the  conven- 
tion. The  question  of  the  equal  representation  of 
all  the  colonies*  in  the  Senate  is  one  upon  which 
a  split  is  by  no  means  improbable.  The  older 
colonies  think  that  as  time  goes  on  the  feeling 
against  giving  a  colony  with  a  handful  of  popula- 
tion equal  rights  in  the  Senate  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  will  be  condemned  as  mani- 
festly unreasonable.  Hence  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  many  to  acquiesce  in  the  failure  of  the 
convention  in  the  hope  that  if  they  go  farther 
thev  will  fare  better. 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICA  BUBBLE. 

A  WRITER  using  the  signature  ' '  QuaBsitor  " 
contributes  to  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
July  a  powerful  article  reviewing  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Jameson  raid,  the  evidence  before 
the  Parliamentary  committee,  and  much  other 
evidence  which  the  committee  did  noti  have,  ap- 
parently because  it  did  not  ask  for  it. 

WAS   MR.    CHAMBERLAIN    *'  IN    IT  "  ? 

The  important  part  of  the  article  begins  when 
*'Qu8B8itor"  discusses  the  question  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  *'  in  it."  '*  Quaesitor  " 
says  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  bravely  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  Colonial  Office.  But  so  he  did  also 
of  the  innocence  of  Mr.    Rhodes.      Was  it  with 
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equal  reason  ?  This  is  undoubtedly  the  next 
question  which  the  committee  had  to  solve, 
and  it  is  strangely  enough  the  one  question  which 
the  committee  shirked.  '^QuaBsitor"  points  out 
that  the  statements  as  to  the  complicity  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  were  undoubtedly  believed  by  all 
those  who  were  in  the  confidence  of  the  Rhode - 


sians. 


A    SAMPLE    STORY. 


He  then  tells  the  following  story  as  a  sample 
of  the  statements  which  were  circulated  in  Lon- 
don society  and  the  smoking-room  of  the  House 
of  Commons: 

**A  Conservative  of  the  higest  honor  and 
standing,  the  Hon.  Alan  de  Tatton  Egerton, 
whose  word  no  one  would  dream  of  disputing, 
was  traveling  at  the  Cape  and  saw  Mr.  Rhodes. 
They  discussed  the  matter  freely,  and  Mr.  Rhodes 
told  him  plainly  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  •  was  in  it 
up  to  the  hilt.  On  that  authority  the  member 
saw  Lord  Salisbury  and  was  ultimately  confront- 
ed with  the  colonial  secretary.  *  Who  told  you 
I  was  in  it? 'said  the  minister.  '  Rhodes  him- 
self,' said  the  critic.     Wo  omit  the  reply." 

*<QuaBsitor"  omits  the  reply,  but  the  story 
goes  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  response  was  to  ex- 
claim, ''The  traitor!" 

THE    CRY    OF    BLACKMAIL. 

Dealing  with  the  accusation  that  the  Rhode- 
sians  were  trying  to  .blackmail  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
**Qu8Bsitor"  remarks  that  if  so,  this  makes  the 
question  as  it  concerns  Mr.  Chamberlain's  com- 
plicity not  better,  but  worse.  Unless  the  Rho- 
desians  had  something  to  reveal  they  would 
hardlv  be  so  innocent  as  to  use  threats  of  revela- 
tion  which  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
make  Mr.  Chamberlain  angry.  *'Qu8Bsitor"  says 
if  the  Rhodesians'  account  be  .true,  or  anything 
like  the  truth,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  original  state- 
ment to  the  country  was  a  piece  of  scandalous 
mendacity.     One  party  or  the  other  is  lying. 

WHAT    THE    COMMITTEE    HAD    TO     DECIDE. 

Which  is  It  in  whom  the  truth  is  not?  That 
was  the  question  for  the  committee  to  decide; 
but  the  South  Africa  committee  has  doggedly 
refused  to  inquire  into  this  vital  question. 
**  QusBsitor"  says: 

*  *  If  the  government,  who  must  be  presumed 
to  have  known  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  knew,  de- 
sired that  this  investigation  should  reveal  to  Par- 
liament the  truth  which  Parliament  had  a  right 
to  know,  they  would  have  themselves  called  for 
and  compelled  the  production  of  all  the  cable- 
grams which  have  been  produced,  and  also  all 
those  which  are  not  yet  produced,  before  Mr. 
Rhodes  or  any  other  of  the  principal  actors  were 


allowed  to  leave  the  witness-box.     If  they  bad 
been  so  minded  they  would  have  required  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  at  an  early  stage,  to  put,  at  least, 
the  committee  in  possession  of  what  he  knew  as 
to  the  communications  between  Dr.  Harris  and 
the  Colonial    OflBce  in  1895,  and  to  produce  the 
communications  which  the  Colonial  OflBce  had  had 
with  South  Africa  during  the  period  in  .question. 
Not  one  of  these  things  was  done.     .The  govern- 
ment and  Mr.  Chamberlain  preferred  a  policy  of 
silence.     Their  majority  on  the  committ^  and, 
above   all,*  their   chief   law  oflRcer,    Sir  Richard 
Webster,  have,  in  fact,  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  hinder  or,  at  least,  to  delay  the  produc- 
tion of  this  vital  documentary  evidence,  with  the 
result  that  the  most  important  part  of  it  is  not  to 
be  produced  at  all ;  and  that  what  was  produced  did 
not' reach  the  hands  of  the  committee  until,  prac- 
tically everybody  who  could  be  usefully  examined 
upon  it  had  passed  out  of  the  witness-box  and 
been  released.       From  a  constitutional  point  of 
view,  apart  from  the  question  of  imperial  honor, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  a  scandal  ever 
happened  in  the  history  of  Parliament  before." 

■   DR.  Harris'  evidence. 

**  Qu8Bsitor"  then  passes  in  review  the  evidence 
so  far  as  it  has  been  obtained,  not  by  the  aid,  but 
despite  the  efforts,  of  the  committee  at  Westmin- 
ster. There  is  Dr.  Harris'  evidence,  for  instance. 
When  Dr.  Harris  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Rhodes  that 
he  had  spoken  openly  to  Mr.  Fairfield,  he  was 
either  deceiving  his  chief  and  calmly  manufac- 
turing a  deliberate  lie,  or  stating  the  simple  truth 
that  he  had  caused  Mr.  Fairfield  to  understand 
the  main  outline  of  the  Jameson  plan.  The 
cablegrams  which  might  have  thrown  light  upon 
the  subject  are  not  forthcoming.  Such  scraps  of 
them  as  have  been  obtained  *' certainly  appear," 
says  *  <  QuaBsitor, "  **to  support  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Harris.  They  do  not  read  like  an  attempt  to 
manufacture  evidence  against  the  Colonial  OflBce. 
They  read  naturally  enough  as  the  rough  reports 
made  by  an  agent  to  his  chief  from  day  to  day." 
The  rest  of  the  cables  have  not  been  produced, 
and  the  committee  refused  to  press  for  the  pro- 
duction. 

THE    suppressed    CABLES. 

The  proper  course  for  the  committee  to  have 
taken  when  the  production  of  the  cables  was  re- 
fused was  to  have  reported  to  the  House,  in  order 
that  compulsory  measures  might  have  been  taken 
to  see  that  the  commands  of  the  highest  Court  of 
the  empire  were  not  defied. 

'*  Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  the. person  upon 
whom  pressure  was  required  was  not  Mr.  Hawkes- 
ley.      He    was  willing  enough — it   might  seem 
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even  anxious — ^tbat  the  documents  should  be  dis- 
closed. All  the  world  knows  that  he  believes 
and  says  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  <  in  it, '  and 
that  he  considers  that  in  the  public  interest  and 
that  of  all  parties  concerned  it  is  better  that  the 
truth  should  be  known.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  he  so  advised  Mr.  Rhodes  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  that  he  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
partial  disclosures  which  have  taken  place.  The 
person,  therefore,  upon  whom  Parliament  has  to 
exercise  its  power,  and  who  is,  in  fact,  defying 
it,  is  Mr.  Rhodes  hijnself,  who,  though  he 
chances  to  be  at  a  distance,  remains  not  merely  a 
subject  of  the  queen,  but  a  privy  councilor. 
There  are  many  sufficient  ways  of  compelling  his 
obedience." 

A    SUPPRESSED    WITNESS. 

'  *  Then  came, "  says  *  *  QusBsitor, "  < '  a  still  more 
audacious  coup.     Mr.   Hawkesley's  examination 
was  not  concluded.     Everybody  admitted  that  a 
witness  who  had  been  examined  in  chief  must  be 
submitted  to  cross-examination  before  he  left  the 
witness-box.      The  government,   however,   with 
the  astounding  support  of  the  opposition  front 
bench,   resolved  that  this  was  inexpedient,  and 
Mr.  Hawkesley  was  not  permitted  to  complete  his 
evidence. "    •  *  QuaBsitor  "  then  examines  what  Mr. 
Hawkesley  had  said  in  the  short  time  that  he  was 
on  the  stand.     There  is  not  the  slightest  indica- 
tion in  his  evidence  that  he  is  concealing  anything 
from  the  committee,  and  no  one  appears  to  allege 
that  he  is  anything  but  an  honorable  and  truth- 
ful person.      The  vital  point  of  his  evidence, 
''QuaBsitor '*  indicates,  was  his  account  of  what 
Mr.  Rhodes  told  him  had  been  done  with  the 
cables  and   the   advice  which  he  gave  to  Mr. 
Rhodes,  that  the  fact  that  such  a  use  had  been 
made  of  them  should  be  communicated  to  the 
Colonial   Office.       '*It   is   not    probable,"    says 
**QuaBsitor"  dryly,  ''that  Mr.  Rhodes  was  lying 
to  his  solicitor."      ''QusBsitor"  exonerates  Mr. 
Hawkesley  from  the  charge  of  having  used  the 
cables  as  an  attempt  to  blackmail  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, and  points  out  that  * '  Mr.   Fairfield's  own 
words  show  that  the  Colonial  Office  had  supposed 
a  revolution   to   be   impending,    and   that   Mr. 
Chamberlain  himself  had  said  something  about 
it  which  might  have  been  communicated  in  the 
way  Mr.    Hawkesley  alleged.     All  that  he  said 
was  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  not  greatly  care 
if  anything  he  had  said  in  that  line  were  made 
public."     Further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  con- 
tents of  these  cables  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hawkes- 
ley, who  had  them  in  his  possession,  prepared  a 
statement  to  the  War  Office  in  which  it  was  di- 
rectly stated,   on  the  honor  of   Sir  John  Wil- 
loughby,  that  he  and  his  officers  were  induced  to 


ride  in  by  being  informed  that  the  steps  were 
taken  with  the  knowledge  and  assent  of  the  im- 
perial authorities.  ''"We  can  only  presume 
that  Mr.  Hawkesley  considered  that  the  cables 
he  had  submitted  to  the  Colonial  Office  at  an 
earlier  stage  tended  in  the  same  direction." 

THE    COMMITTEE    OF   NO    INQUIRY. 

'*  QusBsitor"  then  sums  up  the  position  as  fol- 
lows : 

* '  The  position,  then,  stands  thus.  The  Colonial 
Office  conceals  its  own  documents.  From  none 
of  its  officials  have  we  had  any  detailed  or  frank 
statement  as  to  their  relations  to  South  African 
affairs  during  the  critical  period.  The  high  com- 
missioner himself  has  not  been  examined.  Mr. 
Rhodes  has  been  allowed  to  go  without  any  serious 
inquiry  into  this  branch  of  the  case.  The  most 
important  cables  are  refused  by  Mr.  Rhodes'  or- 
der, and  the  committee  decline  to  exercise  their 
power  to  compel  the  production  of  them.  The 
story,  in  fact,  so  far  as  it  concerns  this  question 
of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  allegation  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  *  in  it, '  is  being  smothered  up, 
with  an  audacious  disregard  of  the  principles 
which  guide  all  ordinary  tribunals.  The  last 
steps  in  this  proceeding  have  been  taken  with  the 
direct  assent  of  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 
Everybody,  therefore,  is  inquiring  what  reason 
can  have  induced  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  execute 
this  startling  change  of  front." 

Answering  this  question,  *  *  QuaBsitor  "  refers 
to  the  story  that  is  everywhere  current  to  the 
effect  that  the  queen  had  assured  the  German 
emperor  that  none  of  her  ministers  were  '*  in  it," 
and  therefore  it  was  a  State  necessity  that  noth- 
ing should  be  allowed  to  come  out  that  would  prove 
that  her  majesty  had  not  been  correctly  informed 
on  that  matter.  In  other  words,  because  Mr. 
Chamberlain  deceived  the  queen,  therefore  Sir 
William  Harcourt  is  to  be  a  party  to  the  con- 
spiracy to  deceive  the  country  and  to  befool  the 
House  of  Commons  in  order  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain may  profit  by  his  denial  of  the  facts!  These 
are  the  concluding  words  of  this  powerful  article: 

*  <  That  documents  exist  which  are  supposed  to 
be  compromising,  and  which  the  very  authors  of 
them  allege  to  be  compromising,  is  a  fact  past  de- 
nying. Unless  it  is  cleared  up  it  casts  a  damning 
doubt;  therefore  it  would  appear  to  be  the  duty 
of  all  honest  men,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  to  see  that  an  immediate 
end  is  put  to  the  policy  which  may  aptly  be 
described  as  thimble- rigging,  and  that  the  truth, 
whether  it  suits  Mr,  Rhodes  or  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
or  neither  of  them,  must  be  told  at  last.  This  is 
a  high  question  of  Privilege,  and  the  whole  House 
is  concerned  in  it.     It  is  for  the  House  to  act." 
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CHINA'S  TRADE  RELATIONS. 

CONSUL-GENERAL  JERNIGAN  writes  in 
the  North  American  Review  for  July  on  the 
**  Commercial  Trend  of  China,"  quoting  from 
the  latest  statistical  reports  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment: 

*  '■  The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China 
for  1896  was  $270,273,846,  an  increase  of  $15,- 
066,000  over  the  preceding  year.  This  increase 
is  more  significant  when  considered  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  there  was  a  decline  in  exports 
of  $9,882,000,  which  shows  that,  moved  by  the 
agencies  of  Western  civilization,  China,  by  in- 
creased importations,  is  awakening  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  that  civilization.  The  margin  of  gain 
again  appears  in  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
customs,  being  for  1896  $966,330  more  than  for 
1895 — another  significant  fact  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  in  previous  years  there  were  the  col- 
lections from  the  two  Formosan  ports  to  be  added, 
which  aggregated  annually  about  $810,000." 

Mr.  Jernigan  presents  a  table  of  exports  and 
imports  compiled  from  the  Chinese  customs  re- 
turns, showing  that  the  trade  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  China  were  never  before 
so  important  as  in  1896,  and  that  in  no  previous 
year  has  China  imported  so  largely  from  the 
United  States. 

Between  the  years  1889  and  1896  the  highest 
rate  of  increase  in  Chinese  trade  was  achieved  by 
the  new  French  province  on  the  southwestern 
border  of  China;  this  was  true  both  in  imports 
and  in  exports.  In  exports  Russian  Manchuria 
comes  next  and  Russia  in  Siberia  third.  The 
impetus  to  Russian  trade  since  the  close  of  the 
Japan- China  war  is  ascribed  by  Mr.  Jernigan  to 
tlie  substantial  service  rendered  to  China  by 
Russia  at  that  time — an  obligation  which  the 
Russian  Minister  at  Pekin  has  not  allowed  .China 
to  forget.  Germany,  too,  is  energetic  in  her 
efforts  to  foster  and  extend  her  commerce  with 
China,  but  the  lion's  share  of  China's  trade  still 
belongs  to  Great  Britain. 

England's  trade  with  china. 

'  ^  The  decline  in  exports  to  Great  Britain, 
which  l>egan  in  1880,  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
activity  of  Indian  industries,  which  each  year 
supply  a  larger  proportion  of  the  staple  that  China 
had  hitherto  supplied.  A  decline  in  exports  is 
also  seen  in  the  returns  for  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  While  apparently  70  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  foreign  trade  of  China  is  credited  to  Great 
Britain,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  more 
than  one-half  must  l)e  credited  to  the  crown 
colony  of  Hong  Kong,  and  when  the  trade  which 
should  be  credited  to  Hong  Kong  is  closely  ana- 
lyzed, it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  all  British. 


Hong  Kong  is  a  distributing  port.  All  that  enters 
China  from  that  colony  has  come  originally  from 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  or  India;  and  most 
of  the  exports  through  that  port  go  on  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  figures  do  not,  there- 
fore, clearly  show  the  state  of  the  trade.  In  the 
case  of  the  United  States,  for  example,  a  consid- 
erable value  of  the  imports  into  China  has  been 
credited  to  Hong  Kong,  and  this  because  the 
steamships  of  the  Pacific  Mail  and  the  Occidental 
and  Oriental  lines  from  San  Francisco  called, 
until  November  last,  at  no  other  port  in  China. 
Their  cargoes  were  landed  at  Hong  Kong,  whence 
they  were  transshipped  to  China.  To  name  but 
one  item  of  the  cargoes,  there  was  flour  to  the 
value  of  $1,219,579  imported  into  China,  mostly 
if  not  all  from  the  United  States,  in  1896,  and 
yet  it  came  into  China  chiefly  through  Hong 
Kong.  Now,  however,  that  the  steamships  named 
have  made  Shanghai  a  port  of  call,  the  vague- 
ness in  the  returns  can  in  a  measure  be  corrected; 
though,  as  the  trade  of  Southern  China  still  passes 
through  Hong  Kong,  it  will  be  difiicult  to  make 
the  returns  accurate.'* 

china's  heaviest  imports. 

"  The  increased  value  of  imports  for  1896  over 

1895  was  mainly  contributed  to  by  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  metals  and  kerosene  oil.  The  de- 
mand for  woolens,  however,  is  not  a  steady  de- 
mand, and  the  annual  value  of  imported  woolens 
during  the  past  ten  years  has  greatly  fluctuated, 
varying  from  a  minimum  of  $2,430,000  to  a 
maximum  of  $4,536,000.  In  1886  cotton  goods 
constituted  33  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  all 
imports;  in  1896  the  value  was  39  per  cent., 
more  than  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  trade. 
It  is  again  pleasing  to  note  that  this  prosperity  in 
cotton  goods  is  cardinally  due  to  the  superior 
grade  of  American  cottons,  which  by  virtue  of 
such  superiority  command  and  hold  a  position  in 
the  markets  of  China  which  is  strengthened  by 
the  test  of  durability.  In  1888  there  were  496,- 
096  pieces  of  American  drills  imported,  valued 
at  $1,007,796;  in  1896,  1,226,759  pieces,  valued 
at  $2,860,396.  In  1888  there  were  of  American 
sheetings  1,557,830  pieces,  valued  at  $3, 154,659; 
in  1896,  2,257,600  pieces,  valued  at  $5,400,559. 
And  in  1888  there  were  only  8,412  pieces  of 
American  jeans  imported,  valued  at  $12,638, 
while  in  1896  the  number  of  pieces  aggregated 
52,840,  valued  at  $95,664.     The  three  totals  for 

1896  amount  to  71  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  all 
cottons  of  these  classes  imported  during  that  year. 
While  there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  steady 
improvement  in  the  demand  for  metals,  it  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  general  improvement  of 
trade.     In  1886  metals  constituted  6  per  cent. 
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of  the  total  imports,  and  in  1896  it  was  only  4 
per  cent.     American  kerosene  oil  still  leads  th 
market  y  but  has  yielded  somewhat  to  Russian  an 
Dutch,  competition. "  ^ 

In  the  items  of  candles,  aniline  dyes,  flour, 
window-glass,  machinery,  matches,  needles,  soap, 
timber,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  there  has  also  been 
a  marked  expansion  of  importations. 

<<It  is  estimated  that  1,000,000  pounds  of 
English  candles  were  imported  into  China  in 
1895,  and  the  imports  from  Holland  and  France 
would  probably  aggregate  another  million.  This 
article  is  steadly  growing  in  favor  with  the 
Chinese." 

THE    DEMAND    FOR    COTTON. 

China,  it  seems,  is  not  yet  alive  to  her  own 
capabilities  for  cotton-culture. 

*  *  So  long  as  the  grade  of  cotton  produced  in 
China  remains  inferior,  every  agency  of  Western 
civilization  at  work  in  the  empire  will  be  an 
agency  for  furthering  the  sale  of  the  goods  man- 
ufactured from  the  superior  grade  of  American 
cotton  This  logical  conclusion  Japanese  mills 
have  recognized  by  increasing  their  importation 
of  American  raw  cotton  in  order  to  drive  out  the 
Western  competition  and  supply  the  demand  now 
supplied  by  Western  mills.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  manufacturers  of  Japan  propose  first  to 
neutralize  and  finally  achieve  a  victory  over 
Western  competition.  They  do  not  hope  to  be- 
come rivals  in  Western  markets,  but  they  are 
ambitious  of  conquering  all  rivals  in  Asiatic 
markets.  The  conservatism  of  China  has  thus 
far  blinded  her  to  the  advantages  of  a  favorable 
soil  and  climatic  influences  in  the  production  of  a 
grade  of  cotton  far  superior  to  that  now  produced ; 
but  their  conservatism  will  sooner  or  later  give 
way  before  more  enlarged  and  enlightened  busi- 
ness connections;  and  then  it  may  be  demon- 
strated that  in  China  a  grade  of  cotton  can  be 
produced  equal  to  that  which  whitens  the  Missis- 
sippi bottoms  or  the  uplands  of  Texas.  Upon 
the  solution  of  this  problem  depends  the  extent 
of  the  demand  of  Asiatic  markets  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Western  mills."     * 


MAYOR  STRONG'S  ADMINISTRATION  OF  NEW 

YORK  CITY. 

IN  the  Forum  for  July  the  Hon.  Frank  D. 
Pavey  reviews  the  achievements  of  Mayor 
Strong's  non-partisan  administration  of  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Pavey  recalls  the  fact  that  the 
Police  Department  was  the  center  of  the  storm  of 
popular  indignation  that  led  to  Mayor  Strong's 
election  three  years  ago.  and  he  begins  his  sur- 
vey of  the  reform  administration  with  a  study  of 
that  branch  of  the  city  government. 


THE    POLICE    DEPARTMENT. 

This  department,  however,  is  by  law  made  bi- 
partisan, rather  than  non-partisan.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  must  be  di- 
vided equally  between  the  two  trreat  parties.  Mr. 
Favey  explJns  that  the  term  non -partisanship  as 
applied  to  such  a  department  means  that  its  in- 
ternal administration  must  be  based  on  the  merit 
system  in  appointments  and  promotions  and  on 
ordinary  business  principles  in  routine  matters, 
with  a  strict  system  of  supervision  and  disci- 
pline. 

^<  The  success  of  non- partisanship  and  the  fail- 
ure of  partisanship  were  never  more  clearly  con- 
trasted than  in  the  record  of  this  department  for 
the  last  two  years.  In  so  far  as  the  Police  Board 
has  adhered  strictly  to  the  principles  of  non- par- 
tisanship, its  administration  has  been  an  unquali- 
fied success :  where  it  has  departed  from  those 
principles  it  has  been  a  failure.  The  deadlock 
in  the  board  has  assumed,  at  times,  the  propor- 
tions of  a  public  scandal.  In  no  proper  sense, 
however,  can  this  be  charged  to  Mayor  Strong. 
The  possibility  of  such  a  deadlock  was  one  of  the 
inherent  defects  of  the  bi-partisan  law;  and  a 
mistake  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  board 
transformed  this  possibility  into  a  living  reality. 
With  four  men  of  such  positive  and  different 
personalities  as  the  commissioners,  the  wonder  is 
that  the  deadlock  occurred  in  two  matters  only 
during  two  years." 

In  spite  of  the  bi-partisan  law,  which  not  only 
divides  responsibility,  but  increases  the  diflBculty 
of  securing  unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
board,  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
direction  of  reorganization  and  discipline,  and 
an  honest  and  impartial  enforcement  of  the  laws 
has  been  secured. 

The  iniquitous  blackmail  and  *' protection " 
system  exposed  by  the  Lexow  investigation  has 
been  entirely  broken  up.  Fewer  crimes  of  vio- 
lence, fewer  murders  and  burglaries  have  been 
committed.  Crime  and  vice  are  said  to  be  under 
better  control  than  ever  before,  and  life  and 
property  are  safer. 

*  <  The  arrests  for  all  offenses  made  by  the  de- 
tective bureau  in  the  year  ending  May  1,  1895, 
numbered  1,384;  in  1896,  2,527.  The  number 
of  felons  convicted  in  the  year  ending  May  1, 
1895,  was  269;  in  1896,  365.  The  convictions 
for  misdemeanors  in  1895  were  105;  in  1896, 
215. 

*' Other  important  improvements  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  board.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  establishment  of  the  police  bi- 
cycle squad;  the  abolition  of  the  Hramp '  lodging- 
house;  the  adoption  of  the  Bertillon  system  of 
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identification  of  criminals;  the  increase  of  the 
patrol- wagon  force;  the  extension  of  the  system 
of  police  matrons;  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  old  station-houses  and  the  construc- 
tion of  new  ones." 

THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    STREET-CLEANINO. 

Everybody  knows  something  about  the  change 
that  has  been  wrought  in  the  condition  of  New 
York  streets  during  the  past  two  years. 

*<At  present  433  miles  of  paved  streets  are 
cleaned  by  the  department.  Of  these.  35^  are 
cleaned  four  or  more  times  every  day;  50^,  three 
times;  283^,  twice;  63^,  once  a  day.  The  total, 
on  the  basis  of  one  sweeping  every  day,  is  924 
miles — 9  miles  farther  than  the  distance  from 
New  York  to  Chicago!" 

Trucks  have  been  removed  from  the  streets, 
and  the  ash -barrel  nuisance  has  been  abolished. 
The  tenement -house  districts  have  been  improved 
as  much  as  any  other  parts  of  the  city.  The 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  street -cleaners  has  been  made 
a  vital  force. 

THE    HEALTH    DEPARTMENT. 

The  Board  of  Health  has  been  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  new  tenement -house  law. 

* '  No  tenement  has  been  built  in  New  York  in 
the  past  two  years  that  has  not  had  one -fourth  of 
the  lot  upon  which  it  stands  left  open  to  the  light 
and  air.  The  dark  bedroom  is  gone  for  good. 
Every  room  must  have  a  window  opening  on  the 
outer  air.  Dark  hallways  must  be  lighted.  The 
worst  of  the  old  rookeries  are  gone.  Sixteen 
rear  tenements  of  the  most  vicious  type  were 
seized  and  the  tenants  ordered  out.  Other  build- 
ings were  condemned  in  quick  succession;  the 
death  registry  serving  as  guide  for  the  sanitary 
officials.  The  landlords  resorted  to  the  courts, 
but  were  beaten.  Ninety-four  tenements  have 
been  seized,  of  which  22  have  been  destroyed, 
10  have  been  remodeled  under  the  direction  of 
the  department,  and  the  rest  stand  vacant." 

DEPARTMENT    OF    PUBLIC    WORKS. 

Last  year  the  revenue  collected  from  water 
rents  was  enough  to  reimburse  the  city  for  the 
entire  outlay  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works, 
and  the  storage  capacity  of  the  Croton  water- shed 
has  been  increased  from  17,579,000,000  gallons 
in  1894  to  nearly  39,000,000,000  gallons  in 
1897.  More  than  20  miles  of  asphalt  pavement 
was  laid  in  1896. 

The  one  charge  of  failure  that  may  be  plausibly 
pressed  against  Mayor  Strong's  administration, 
says  Mr.  Pavey,  is  increased  expenditures,  but  a 
comparison  of  the  results  achieved  by  these  ex- 
penditures with  those  of  former  years  can  only 
result  favorably. 


THE  FATE  OF  GREECE. 

A  SEVERE  indictment  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment \tf  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  appears  in  the 
Contemporary  Reviexo  for  July,  from  which  it 
seems  that  the  abuses  in  officialism  so  long  toler- 
ated by  the  people  of  Greece  have  at  last  borne 
legitimate  fruit  in  the  disaster  which  marked  the 
brief  campaign  against  the  Turks  in  Thessaly. 

A    PICTURE    OF    MODERN   GREECE. 

The  entire  adult  male  population  of  Greece  is 
500,000.  In  times  of  pea<je  they  maintain  2 1,- 
000  soldiers  and  about  9,000  marines.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  there  are  no  fewer  than  17,235 
government  officers  in  the  civil  service,  all  of 
whom  change  office  with  every  change  of  minis- 
try; t.e.,  there  are  at  the  very  least  34,000  office 
soldiers  and  expectant  office  soldiers  whose  one 
object  is  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  taxes. 
Their  one  object  when  they  get  office  is  to  make 
the  most  they  can  before  they  are  turned  out. 
They  do  nothing  unless  they  are  compelled,  and 
whenever  they  get  a  chance  they  use  their  oppor- 
tunity to  feather  their  nest  at  the  expense  of 
their  country.  Things  are  pretty  bad  in  Chicago, 
where  an  alderman  who  has  got  a  political  pull 
can  practically  set  the  law  at  defiance  and  secure 
immunity  for  all  his  friends;  but  they  are  worse 
in  Greece.  Corruption  is  almost  universal,  and 
the  chief  industry  of  the  politician  is  office-seek- 
ing. Even  if  the  Greeks,  instead  of  being  very 
imperfect  men  and  women,  had  been  angels,  the 
regime  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  would  in- 
fallibly transform  them  into  devils,  and  their 
country  into  a  pandemonium. 

HOW    GREECE    IS    GOVERNED. 

That  is  pretty  strong,  but  Dr.  Dillon  does  not 
mince  his  words.  The  consequence  of  running 
a  war  upon  the  principles  of  an  office-seeker, 
without  regard  for  truth,  honesty,  justice,  or 
common  sense,  has  had  its  inevitable  result.  Dr. 
Dillon  says  : 

<*In  most  other  countries  inborn  talents,  the 
knowledge  that  comes  of  experience,  a  character 
which  inspires  universal  confidence,  and  a  will 
that  can  surmount  obstacles  are  considered  neces- 
sary to  the  formation  of  a  statesman.  The 
Greeks  have  made  several  determined  attempts 
practically  to  prove  that  these  qualities  are  not 
indispensable,  and  the  results  are  writ  large  in 
the  ruin  alike  of  the  governing  and  the  gov- 
erned." 

Intelligent  men  who  have  lived  long  in  Greece 
give  this  description  of  its  government: 

* '  The  government  of  Greece  may  be  described 
as  regal  power  without  legal  control ;  journalistic 
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license  without  moderating  criticism ;  electoral 
corruption  without  redeeming  national  aims ; 
ministerial  omnipotence  purchased  by  sacrifices  to 
Jupiter  and  sops  to  Cerberus ;  rewards  and 
honors  unrelated  to  merits  and  talents  ;  expendi- 
ture disproportionate  to  income ;  practical  law 
conflicting  with  abstract  justice ;  constitutional 
theories  divorced  from  political  practices  and 
power  everywhere  deprived  of  the  ballast  of  re- 
sponsibility." 

WHY    GBKECE   WENT    TO    WAR. 

Dr.  Dillon's  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Greeks  recklessly  olunged  into  national  suicide  is 
very  edifying  reading.  Nobody  knew  better,  he 
says,  than  M.  Delyannis  that  the  Greeks  were 
absolutely  unable  to  go  to  war  with  Turkey 
single-handed.  Why  then  did  they  do  it?  The 
story  goes,  as  Dr.  Dillon  repeats,  without  vouch- 
ing for  its  accuracy,  that  Greece  was  secretly  en- 
couraged to  go  ahead.  Letters  from  sympathetic 
crowned  heads  were  freely  spoken  of,  and  at  last 
King  George  precipitated  matters  by  threatening 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  300,000 
men.  They  were  encouraged  in  their  delusion 
by  the  plaudits  foolishly  lavished  upon  them  by 
their  sympathizers  in  London  and  Paris,  and  the 
mannes  of  the  British  and  Italian  ironclads  lying 
at  the  PirsBus  cheered  Colonel  Vassos  and  his 
troops  when  they  started  for  Crete,  whereas  they 
ought  to  have  been  employed  in  threatening  to 
bombard  Athens  rather  than  allow  Greece  to  cut 
her  own  throat  in  this  fatuous  fashion;  but  the 
whole  nation  went  mad. 

MOON -STRUCK    MADNESS. 

After  having  made  the  original  mistake  of  im- 
agining that  their  enterprise  would  be  supported 
abroad,  they  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  in- 
iquity by  committing  almost  every  conceivable 
blunder,  both  as  to  time,  season,  and  the  method 
of  operation.  By  declaring  their  determination 
to  take  possession  of  Crete,  they  insured  failure  in 
advance,  and  guaranteed  their  humiliation  which 
was  sure  to  follow.  But  the  Greek  people,  says 
Dr.  Dillon,  drink  in  words  as  wine,  and  tempo- 
rarily lose  their  reason  in  consequence.  When 
the  powers  commanded  the  evacuation  of  Crete, 
the  Greeks  could  have  secured  a  splendid  diplo- 
matic victory  by  first  demanding  under  protest 
that  the  retirement  of  the  Greek  troops  should  be 
simultaneous  with  the  evacuation  of  Greece  by 
the  Turkish  garrison.  When  they  were  confronted 
with  the  consequence  of  tlieirown  acts,  they  hesi- 
tated, discussed,  and  finally  let  things  drift,  hug- 
ging the  delusion  that  all  would  end  in  some 
strange  way  right  at  last. 


HOW    THEY    MADE    WAR. 

Without  a  friend  in  Europe,  with  empty  arse- 
nals and  an  undrilled  rabble  of  half -armed  men, 
the  Greek  Government,  at  the  head  of  a  popula- 
tion which  all  told  is  only  2,500,000,  or  only  half 
the  population  of  London,  drifted  into  war  with 
the  Ottoman  empire.  They  had  not  80,000  men 
to  put  into  the  field  against  450, OPO  Turks.  If 
these  80,000  men  had  been  everything  which 
they  might  and  should  be,  war  would  still  have 
been  national  suicide,  permitted  under  the  in- 
fluence of  moon-struck  madness;  but  the  army 
was  anything  but  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  was 
utterly  untrained  for  active  service.  Its  salient 
characteristic  was  an  utter  lack  of  discipline, 
and  the  chief  command  was  held  by  people  who 
were  appointed  solely  because  they  had  a  **  pull" 
either  with  politicians  or  at  court.  When  war 
began  the  government  admitted  that  they  were 
in  want  of  at  least  100,000  rifles,  which  were 
hurriedly  ordered,  and  arrived  after  the  war 
was  over.  When  the  war  began  there  was  no 
plan  of  campaign,  nor  was  any  concerted  plan  of 
operations  agreed  upon  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  The  ships  at  stake  were  steered  without 
compass  or  pilot,  and  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
of  half  a  dozen  equally  well-meaning  command- 
ers. The  Greeks  might  have  taken  Jannina,  with 
5,000  Turkish  soldiers,  withou  the  least  diffi- 
culty, but  they  never  made  a  move  while  the 
game  was  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  moment 
they  were  threatened  they  fled  in  headlong  rout 
from  Epirus.  The  army  in  Thessaly  was  un- 
provided with  a  sufficient  number  of  horses, 
either  for  cavalry  or  artillery.  The  best-horsed 
batteries  were  100  horses  below  their  proper 
strength.  Worse  still,  the  only  cartridges  with 
which  the  troops  were  supplied  were  so  defective 
that  at  even  less  than  four  hundred  yards'  range 
the  bullets  failed  to  pierce  the  bodies  of  the 
Turks.  In  all  Thessaly  not  one  real  battle  was 
fought.  There  were  several  chance  batches  of 
armed  men  and  a  goodly  number  of  hasty  re- 
treats, but  not  a  single  battle.  As  for  the  navy, 
the  story  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  handled  is 
opera  houffc  of  the  first  quality.  The  fleet  had  no 
instructions,  and  at  the  height  of  the  war  the 
Ministry  of  Marine  was  casually  informed  that 
the  warships  had  exhausted  their  supplies  of  coal, 
and  had  no  stores  whatever  to  fall  back  upon. 
They  got  the  coal  with  great  efforts,  but  it  was 
not  delivered  until  after  the  war  was  over. 

WILL    GREECE    SURVIVE  ? 

Uunder  those  circumstances  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing that  Greece  was  defeated,  nor  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  tliat  Dr.  Dillon  takes  the  gloomiest  view 
of  the  future: 
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'  <  Greece,  the  *  land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike 
men, '  having  outlived  a  world's  decay,  died  and 
risen  Lazarus -like  from  her  tomb,  buoyant  with 
life  and  hope,  has  managed,  within  a  single  gen- 
eration, to  belie  the  prophecies  of  poets,  to  blast 
the  hopes  of  politicians,  and  to  drift  within  meas- 
urable distance  of  national  NirvAna,  to  which  she 
may  yet  be  duly  consigned." 

He  has  great  faith  in  M.  Ralli,  the  present 
prime  minister;  but  if  Dr.  Dillon  has  not  exag- 
gerated, the  present  condition  of  Greece  will  re- 
quire more  than  one  hundred  M.  Rallis  to  pull 
things  straight. 

Another  View. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  Bennet  Burleigh, 
writing  upon  *'The  Greek  War  as  I  Saw  It," 
gives  an  account  of  the  campaign,  which  is  not 
by  any  means  so  gloomy  as  Dr.  Dillon  describes. 
Mr.  Burleigh  says: 

'  *  There  are  four  things  that  stand  out  beyond 
all  else  in  connection  with  the  Greek  war: 

'<  I.  That  the  king  made  the  war  and  was  not 
forced  into  it  for  dynastic  reasons. 

'*2.  That  the  Greeks  could  have  won  and 
taken  Macedonia  and  Epirus  had  things  been  bet- 
ter managed. 

*  *  3.  That  the  Turk,  nizam  or  irregular,  is  but 
an  indifferently  good  soldier  at  any  rate  in  attack. 

<«  4.  That  Greece,  under  a  proper  financial  ad- 
ministration, could  pay  her  debts  and  a  reason- 
able war  indemnity  besides,  without  the  addition 
of  a  penny  to  the  existing  taxes." 

The  Greeks,  he  says,  might  have  had  five  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  excellent  foreign  officers  for 
the  asking,  but  that  and  much  more  they  neg- 
lected to  do.  If  they  had  the  war  would  have 
gone  differently. 

A   PLEA    FOR    FOREIGN    FINANCIAL   CONTROL. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  Greece  is  pros- 
trated, the  one  thing  to  be  done,  according  to 
Mr.  Burleigh,  is  to  put  the  country  under  for- 
eign financial  control.     He  says: 

' '  The  revenue,  they  say,  would  be  instantly 
doubled  if  it  were  properly  and  faithfully  taken 
up  and  paid  in.  These  are  not  the  views  of  men 
in  the  street,  but  of  prominent  fellow-country- 
men, many  of  whom  have  large  interests  in 
Greece  and  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  it.  To  a 
man  they  advocate  that  the  only  cure  is  foreign 
financial  control.  Distinguished  and  patriotic 
Greeks  privately  say  the  same.  Foreign  finan- 
cial control,  they  declare,  though  it  would  not  be 
openly  acceptable,  would  save  the  country  and 
help  to  recast  the  temper  and  habits  of  the  people, 
to  the  advantage  of  Greece  and  the  Greeks.  Eng- 
land, which  has  only  the  welfare  of  Greece  to 
consider,  might  do  worse  than  fall  in  with  that 


view.  The  great  powers  could  secure  the  estab> 
lishment  of  a  tutelary  financial  control  if  they 
wished.  In  their  present  frame  of  mind  the 
Greeks  would  yield  to  such  a  demand  from  the 
powers  if  it  were  for  a  defined  period  of,  say, 
twenty  years.  An  honest  administration  for  that 
length  of  time  would  set  Greece  in  a  sound  finan- 
cial position,  and  do  much  to  mend  the  habits  of 
the  people  in  their  monetary  transactions." 


RUSSIA,  ENGLAND,  AND  THE  TURK. 

CAPTAIN  GAMBIER,  in  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view for  July,  publishes  an  extraordinary 
story  concerning  proposals  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Russia  to  England  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Graeco- Turkish  war,  of  which  we  now  hear 
for  the  first  time.  Here  is  the  story  as  Captain 
Gambier  tells  it : 

'  *  Before  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Greece,  overtures  were  made 
to  Lord  Salisbury,  semi -officially,  by  Russia, 
which  by  the  light  of  accomplished  facts  it  is 
clear  would  have  not  only  averted  the  war  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Turks,  but  would  have 
practically  solved  the  Cretan  question. 

Russia's  proposal. 

'  ^  The  plan  proposed  was  very  simple  ;  namely, 
that  England  and  Russia,  the  two  powers  able  to 
enforce  their  will^  were  to  notify  Turkey  and 
Greece  that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  de- 
clare war  or  begin  hostilities.  To  enforce  this 
the  British  fleet  was  to  go  to  Salonica ;  a  Russian 
and  British  fleet  were  to  threaten  the  Piraeus  and 
Patras  with  an  effective  blockade  ;  a  strict  block- 
ade as  regards  troops  and  material  of  war  was  to 
be  enforced  on  Crete  until  Greece  had  settled  the 
terms  of  purchase  of  the  island  from  Turkey — 
which  has  all  along  been  one  of  the  most  obvious 
solutions.  The  details  of  this  scheme  comprised 
an  international  guarantee  for  the  loan  to  Greece 
of  this  sum  (which  was  at  one  time  placed  as 
low  as  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling), 
and  the  revenues  of  Crete  were  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  mixed  commission. 

LORD  Salisbury's  hesitation. 

'  ^  Putting  aside  the  natural  timidity  of  his  char- 
acter, what  made  Lord  Salisbury  hesitate?  It 
was  the  old  inherited  curse  of  our  policy — fear  of 
Russian  aggression  in  the  east  of  Europe. 

* '  At  Yildiz  Kiosk  when  this  scheme  became 
known  the  sultan  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  mind 
bordering  on  insanity. 

'  •  Then  came  Lord  Salisbury's  hurried  visits  to 
Prance — those  mysterious  interviews  with  M. 
Hanotaux,  who,    it   is  Ix^lieved,    was   willing  to 
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drop  into  the  arrangement,  especially  as  it  check- 
mated the  German  policy. 

<  *  But  unfortunately  the  great  courtier's  jour- 
ney extended  to  Nice,  and  there  the  paralyzing 
influence  of  the  G^erman  dynasty  made  itself  felt. 
For  her  majesty  (as  is  only  reasonable  at  her  ad- 
vanced age)  dreaded  the  risk  of  a  great  war.  She 
no  longer  had  Beaconsfield's  character  to  trust  to 
as  when  her  fleet  had  sailed  up  the  Dardanelles 
in  1878,  facing  a  tenfold  greater  danger.  Fur- 
ther, she  made  her  firm  determination  known  to 
hold  no  jubilee  commemoration  if  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  seriously  broken.  So  his  lordship 
returned  to  England,  and  from  that  moment  it  is 
beyond  historic  contradiction  his  country  ceased 
to  be  the  paramount  power  in  the  crisis,  while 
one  after  the  other — first  for  an  effective  block- 
ade; then  for  a  conference  in  Paris;  then  for  a 
prince  of  Battenberg  to  be  governor  of  Crete — 
all  his  proposals  were  set  aside,  even  if  they  were 
discussed. 

**Then  Grerman  influence  became  dominant, 
with  the  only  natural  result  that  blood  has  flowed 
like  water  and  thousands  of  poor  wretches  are 
houseless  and  ruined  who  had  no  concern  in  the 
matter. 

* '  Now,  why  should  these  things  be  ?  It  is 
because  Lord  Salisbury  is  the  exponent  of  the  old 
policy,  and  a  more  feeble  but  autocratic  influence 
has  never  been  exerted  over  the  Foreign  OflBce. " 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  FOREIGNERS  IN  TURKEY. 

SINCE  the  Armenian  massacres  there  has  been 
much  discussion  regarding  the  treaty  rights 
of  the  American  missionaries  in  Turkey.  All 
doubt  on  this  matter  should  be  dissipated  by  the 
very  clear  and  well-considered  survey  of  the  sub- 
ject presented  by  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin  in  the 
July  Forum. 

Professor  Hamlin  gives  the  following  abstract 
of  the  several  privileges  and  immunities  con- 
ferred by  the  '*  capitulations  "  on  citizens  of  all 
the  treaty  powers,  including  the  United  States: 

''  1.  Permission  to  enter  Turkish  territory,  to 
navigate  Turkish  waters,  and  to  travel,  alike 
for  trade  and  for  pilgrimage,  to  holy  places. 

"2.  Freedom  to  follow  the  customs  of  one's 
own  country  and  to  perform  the  rites  and  fulfill 
the  duties  of  one's  own  religion. 

**3.  Exemption  from  all  taxes  or  tribute  ex- 
cept customs  duties. 

**4.  Judgment  by  one's  own  ambassador  or 
consul  in  civil  or  criminal  suits  with  a  fellow- 
countryman,  and  enforcement  of  the  decision  by 
the  help  of  the  local  authorities. 

**5.  Civil  causes  between  natives  and  foreign- 


ers tried  in  the  local  courts  must  be  heard  in  the 
presence  of  the  consul  or  his  dragoman. 

*  *  6.  So  also  in  case  of  crimes  of  foreigners 
against  natives,  the  consul  or  his  dragoman  must 
be  present  at  the  trial. 

**(In  the  more  recent  treaties,  however,  the 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases  is  with  the  consul,  not 
with  the  local  courts;  and  under  '  most  favored 
nation  '  clauses  this  provision  is  insisted  upon  by 
all  the  powers,  our  own  included.  It  is  also 
specified  that  any  foreigner  arrested  by  the  local 
authorities  shall  be  taken  to  the  nearest  consul  of 
his  nation,  if  not  more  than  nine  hours  distant 
(about  twenty -seven  miles);  if  there  be  none 
within  that  distance,  he  may  be  put  in  the  local 
prison  and  the  legation  or  nearest  consul  noti- 
fied.) 

'*  7.  Inviolability  of  the  foreigner's  domicile 
by  Ottoman  officers,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
deputy  of  the  ambassador  or  consul,  and  then 
only  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity. 

*  *  8.  The  right  of  bequest  and  of  the  adminis- 
tration by  the  consul  of  the  estates  of  intestate 
foreigners  of  his  nation. 

**  9.  Prohibition  of  the  extension  to  Ottomans 
or  Rayas  of  protection  and  asylum  by  foreign 
ambassadors  and  consuls. 

*  <  All  these  privileges  belong  of  right  to  Amer- 
icans in  Turkey ;  and  nearly  every  one  of  them, 
at  one  time  or  another,  has  had  to  be  invoked  in 
their  behalf." 


THE  CYCUST  AS  WAR  CORRESPONDENT. 

IN  Ludgate  for  July,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Pollock,  who 
has  been  sailor  in  the  West  Indies  and  assist- 
ant editor  in  East  India,  and  latest  of  all,  war  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Moining  Post  in  the 
Graeco- Turkish  war,  tells  the  story  of  his  adven- 
tures on  the  wheel.  The  longest  ride  he  took 
during  the  campaign  was  from  Chalcis  to  Athens: 
*  *  The  decisive  battle  of  Domoko  had  just  been 
won  by  the  Turks,  and  the  Greeks  were  not  even 
attempting  to  hold  their  immensely  strong  position 
at  the  Ghourka  Pass.  All  the  English  war  cor- 
respondents were  racing  to  Athens.  With  the 
exception  of  the  representative  of  the  Daily 
Graphic^  a  Greek  steamer  took  us  all  as  far  as 
Chalcis,  where  we  arrived  precisely  at  midnight. 
It  was  a  bright  night  with  an  excellent  moon. 
The  Standard  man  also  had  a  bicycle  with  him 
on  board  the  steamer,  but  he  elected  to  *  stop  a 
bit  and  see  how  things  might  shape. '  My  machine 
and  myself  went  ashore  in  the  first  boat  that  came 
alongside,  and  ten  minutes  later  I  had  crossed 
the  bridge  that  joins  the  town  of  Chalcis,  which 
is  on  the  Island  of  Euboea,  to  the  mainland. 
Of  course  I  had  carefully  read  up  the  routes  to 
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Athens  in  Baedeker.  I  reached  Thebes,  which 
Baedeker  gives  as  six  and  a  quarter  hours  distant, 
at  4  A.M.,  or  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  be- 
fore daybreak. 

* '  It  was  decidely  lonely,  and  the  few  men 
that  I  did  encounter  were  not  of  a  kind  to  inspire 
confidence.  But  the  feeling  of  loneliness  was 
relieved  by  the  thought  that  at  an  ever- increasing 
distance  behind  me  the  other  correspondents  were 
plugging  along  in  carriages  toward  the  same 
goal.  I  don't  remember  much  about  Thebes, 
save  that  the  road  through  the  town  was  up-hill 
and  not  very  easy  to  find.  I  had  to  get  off  in 
the  market-place  and  light  a  candle  by  which  to 
study  the  guide-book  afresh.  There  was  not  a 
soul  about  of  whom  to  ask  the  way.  However, 
it  proved  an  easy  matter,  as  Baedeker  gives  Thebes 
a  map  all  to  itself.  I  breakfasted  at  a  village 
called  Kriekouki,  which  is  not  far  from  PlatsBa. 
In  the  end,  after  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  ride 
through  most  beautiful  scenery,  I  reached  my 
hotel  in  Athens  at  9:30  a.m.,  having  thus  escaped 
the  full  strength  of  the  Greek  sun.  Next  to 
arrive  were  the  representatives  of  Reuter,  the 
Times,  and  the  Manchester  Guardian,  who  had 
driven  with  a  fresh  four  horses  from  Thebes, 
where  they  had  breakfasted.  They  claim  to  have 
sent  in  their  telegrams  by  4  p.  m.  ;  but  apparently 
this  was  not  in  time  for  publication  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  so  I  obtained  a  whole  day's 
start  of  them." 

Again,  after  the  panic  flight  of  the  Greeks 
from  Turnavos,  he  had  a  heavy  and  exciting  race 
among  the  fugitives,  but,  *  *  thanks  to  my  bicycle, 
my  stuff  was  duly  printed  in  the  Morning  Post  of 
Monday,  while  the  long  account  sent  by  Renter's 
representative,  who  was  the  next  English  jour- 
nalist to  reach  Athens,  did  not  appear  until  the 
following  Thursday." 

This  ride  awheel  recalls,  by  contrast,  Archibald 
Forbes'  famous  South  African  ride  on  horseback. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  OUR  CIVIL  WAR. 

THE  last  installment  of  Justin  McCarthy's 
"Story  of  Gladstone's  Life,"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Outlook  for  July  3,  deals  with  our 
civil  war.  The  biographer  makes  it  evident  that 
he  considers  his  hero's  course  at  that  juncture  as 
erratic  and  mistaken.  He  offers  no  defense  of 
it,  but  shows  that  Gladstone  himself,  in  after- 
years,  fully  atoned  for  whatever  injustice  he  may 
have  done  to  any  portion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  McCarthy  says  that  the  war  created  a  curi- 
ous difference  of  opinion  in  Great  Britain. 
What  is  commonly  called  "society"  was  gen- 
erally in  favor  of  the  South,  while  the  English 


democracy  and  working  classes  sympathized  with 
the  North. 

* '  Some  of  our  educated  men  were  divided  in 
opinion.  Carlyle,  who  perhaps  could  hardly  be 
called  on  that  question  an  educated  man,  was 
rabidly  in  favor  of  the  South,  or  rather  was 
rabidly  opposed  to  the  North.  He  knew  noth. 
ing  whatever  about  the  matter,  and  used  to  boast 
that  he  never  read  American  newspapers.  On 
the  other  hand,  John  Stuart  Mill,  probably  the 
most  purely  intellectual  Englishman  of  his  time, 
was  heart  and  soul  with  the  cause  of  the  Nortk 
Cobden  and  Bright  were,  of  course,  leaders  of 
public  opinion  on  the  side  of  the  North.  Har- 
riet Martineau,  probably  the  cleverest  woman  who 
ever  wrote  for  an  English  newspaper,  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  North  day  after  day.  Lord  Pal. 
merston,  in  his  heedless,  unthinking  way,  had 
talked  some  jocularities  after  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run  which  were  offensive  to  the  minds  of 
all  Americans  who  supported  the  cause  of  the 
North.  Lord  Palmerston,  however,  although 
prime  minister,  was  always  regarded  as  an  irre- 
sponsible sort  of  person,  who  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  refrain  from  his  joke,  no  matter  whom 
the  joke  might  offend.  But  a  profound  sensa- 
tion was  created  in  the  Northern  States  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  unluckily  committed  himself  to  a 
sort  of  declaration  in  favor  of  the  South.  Speak- 
ing at  a  public  meeting  at  Newcastle- on- Tyne  on 
October  7,  1862,  he  gave  it  as  his  conviction  that 
Jefferson  Davis  *  had  made  an  army,  had  made  a 
navy,  and,  more  than  that,  had  made  a  nation.' 
This  declaration  was  received  in  America  with 
feelings  of  the  most  profound  disappointment.  It 
produced  something  like  consternation  among  the 
English  Radicals  who  were  proud  to  follow  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  pity  of  it  was  that  he  should 
have  spoken  on  the  subject  at  all  before  he  had 
made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it.  The 
pity  of  it  was  that  he  should  have  taken  no  ac- 
count of  the  opinions  of  men  like  Cobden,  who 
knew  the  American  States  well,  like  Bright,  and 
like  Stuart  Mill,  However,  we  must  take  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  nature  made  him,  impetuous,  ear- 
nest, full  of  emotion,  and  quick  of  speech.  '  If  I 
were  always  cool  in  council, '  says  Schiller's  hero, 
*  I  should  not  be  William  Tell. '  If  Gladstone 
were  always  cool  in  council  he  would  not  be  the 
great  orator,  philanthropist,  and  reformer  that 
we  know  him  to  be.  Five  years  later  on  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  a  frank  and  ample  admission  of 
his  mistake.  'I  must  confess,'  he  said,  *that  I 
was  wrong;  that  I  took  too  much  upon  myself  in 
expressing  such  an  opinion.  Yet  the  motive  was 
not  bad.  My  sympathies  were  then — where  they 
had  long  before  been,  where  they  are  now — with 
the  whole  American  people.     I,  probably,  like 
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many  Europeans,  did  not  understand  the  nature 
and  working  of  the  American  Union.  I  had  im- 
bibed conscientiously,  if  erroneously,  an  opinion 
that  twenty  or  twenty -four  millions  of  the  North 
would  be  happier  and  would  be  stronger — of 
course  assuming  that  they  would  hold  together — 
without  the  South  than  with  it,  and  also  that  the 
negroes  w^ould  be  much  nearer  to  emancipation 
under  a  Southern  Government  than  under  the  old 
system  of  the  Union,  which  had  not  at  that  date 
been  abandoned,  and  which  always  appeared  to 
me  to  place  the  whole  power  of  the  North  at  the 
command  of  the  slave- holding  interests  of  the 
South.  As  far  as  regards  the  special  or  separate 
interest  of  England  in  the  matter,  I,  differing 
from  many  others,  had  always  contended  that  it 
was  best  for  our  interest  that  the  Union  should 
be  kept  entire.' " 


THE  MAKING  OF  DYNAMITE. 

THE  great  dynamite  factory  at  Ardeer,  Scot- 
land, better  known  as  the  Nobel  Nitro- 
glycerin Works,  is  described  in  McClure's  for 
August  by  Mr.  H.  J.  W.  Dam,  one  of  the  few 
individuals  from  the  outer  world  who  have  been 
permitted  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  this 
wonderful  place. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  plant  is  outlined  by 
Mr.  Dam  in  the  following  paragraph: 

"  From  the  top  of  one  of  the  nitroglycerin 
'  hills '  the  factory  looks  like  an  enormous  and 
eccentric  landscape  garden.  In  every  direction 
rise  green  embankments,  square,  conical,  or 
diamond- shaped,  from  fourteen  to  seventy  feet 
in  height,  and  covered  with  long  rank  grass. 
Many  of  them  are  faced  with  corrugated  iron 
and  look  like  high  fences.  From  the  top  of 
each  mound  peeps  the  red  canvas  roof  of  a 
white  wooden  house — a  house  within  a  hill — 
which  is  from  one  to  four  stories  in  height. 
Everv  explosive  structure  is  surrounded  by  arti- 
ficial  banks,  so  that  in  the  event  of  an  accident 
all  the  others  will  be  protected  from  concussion 
or  flying  fragment!^.  There  are  three  nitro- 
glycerin 'hills;*  and  on  the  one  before  you  the 
nitrating-houses,  two  in  number,  in  which  the 
nitroglycerin  i3  made,  stand  out  In  clear  relief  at 
the  top.  They  are  frail  wooden  cabins,  which 
were  expected  by  Mr.  Nobel  when  he  built  them 
to  last  six  months,  but  which  have  not  yet  been 
blow^n  to  pieces  after  twenty- five  years  of  constant 
use.  Tunnels  through  the  banks  open  every- 
where. Tramways  and  lines  of  pipes  on  trestles 
cross  each  other  diversely.  This  is  the  *  Danger 
.Area,'  the  wide  expanse  in  which  the  explosives 
are  made  and  moved  about.  It  is  surrounded  in 
&n  irregpalar  semicircle  by  fourteen  large  groups 


of  structures,  from  which  rise  fourteen  high  chim- 
nev- stacks.  These  include  the  nitric- acid  works, 
acid  recovery,  ammonia  mill,  potash  mill,  *  guhr  '- 
mill,  steam  and  power  houses,  box  factories, 
washing,  carding,  and  bleaching  departments 
for  the  cotton,  pulping  mills,  and  other  con- 
tributing industries,  connected  by  steam  railroad 
tracks  which  join  the  Glasgow  line.  There  are 
450  separate  structures,  now  occupying  400 
acres  out  of  the  600  owned  by  the  company, 
which  were,  when  the  site  was  chosen  bv  Mr. 
Nobel  in  1871,  a  barren  waste  of  sand  dunes, 
stretching  for  a  mile  and  three-quarters  along 
the  sea." 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  space  at  our 
command,  to  reproduce  Mr.  Dam's  admirable 
account  of  the  different  stages  in  the  process  of 
dynamite  manufacture.  It  will  doubtless  sur- 
prise many  readers  to  be  told  that  girls  are  em- 
ployed in  various  parts  of  the  process — 200 
of  them  at  Ardeer.  It  will  also  be  news  to 
most  people  that  this  is  a  comparatively  safe  in- 
dustry. In  fact,  Ardeer  is  declared  to  be  one  of 
the  safest  of  factories. 

It  is  true  that  on  February  24  last  a  disastrous 
explosion  occurred  there,  but  it  is  something 
in  favor  of  the  system  employed  in  the  factory 
that  a  ton  of  nitroglycerin  could  explode  while 
1,300  people  were  at  work  right  about  it,  and  only 
6  men,  within  a  few  feet  of  it,  lose  their  lives, 
as  Mr.  Dam  shows. 

*  *  In  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  about 
twenty- five  years,  the  entire  loss  of  life  by  acci- 
dents, including  the  sad  occurrence  of  February 
24,  has  been  only  21.  This,  compared  with 
the  number  of  people  employed,  is  lower  than 
the  death-rate  in  any  cotton  mill,  woolen  mill, 
foundry,  boiler  shop,  ship  yard,  or  other  large 
manufactory.  The  main  cause  of  this  excel- 
lent showing  is  the  admirable  character  of  the 
discipline  imposed  and  the  firm  and  careful  sys- 
tem of  management.  But  the  rigid,  intelligent, 
and  systematic  way  in  which  explosive  factories 
are  guarded  by  government  regulations  and  gov- 
ernment inspectors  undoubtedly  also  plays  a  large 
part  in  this  result." 

Every  person  entering  the  grounds  at  Ardeer 
is  searched. 

"The  girls,  two  hundred  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed, are  not  permitted  to  wear  pins,  hair-pins, 
shoe -buttons,,  or  metal  pegs  in  their  shoes,  or 
carry  knitting,  crochet,  or  other  needles.  These 
regulations  are  the  outgrowth  of  experience  and 
the  long-ago  discovery  in  dynamite  cartridges  of 
buttons  and  other  foreign  substances  calculated 
to  make  trouble  at  unexpected  moments.  The 
girls  are  searched  thrice  a  day  by  the  three  ma- 
trons who  have  them  in  charge." 
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LABOR-SAVING  MACHINERY. 

**  T^O  Labor- Saving  Machines  Deprive  Men 

j^  of  Labor  ?  "  is  the  question  that  Com- 
missioner Carroll  D.  Wright  undertakes  to  an- 
swer in  the  CTiautauquan  for  August.  Attention 
has  been  specially  directed  to  this  subject  of  late 
by  the  utterances  of  Bishop  Potter,  of  New- 
York,  who  takes  an  extremely  pessimistic  view 
of  the  present  industrial  situation.  Colonel 
Wright  is  more  hopeful;  while  he  admits  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  temporarily 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  adoption  of  a 
new  invention  the  question  must  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  is  just  as  positive  that  to  men 
collectively  the  answer  must  be  emphatically 
**No." 

<  <  One  of  the  most  valuable  uses  of  statistics 
is  in  correcting  popular  and  fallacious  impres- 
sions, and  in  discussing  this  particular  question 
they  are  thoroughly  conclusive.  They  show  that 
in  all  countries  where  manufacturing  industries 
have  been  planted  to  the  greatest  extent  the  peo- 
ple are  more  largely  employed  as  to  numbers, 
proportionately  to  the  whole  number  of  popula- 
tion, than  in  countries  where  mechanical  indus- 
tries do  not  prevail.  This  statement  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  answer  society  that  the  introduction  of 
machinery  has  not  deprived  men  of  labor." 

In  the  United  States,  from  1860  to  1890,  the 
most  prolific  period  of  inventions,  the  population 
increased  a  little  over  99  per  cent.,  while  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  all  gainful  occu- 
pations  increased  over  176  per  cent. 

*  <  But  making  a  finer  analysis  of  the  statements 
from  which  the  foregoing  are  drawn,  it  is  found 
that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  those  engaged 
in  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mining  indus- 
tries— ^those  which  must  have  felt  the  influence  of 
inventions  more  than  other  lines  of  industry — 
was,  for  the  period  from  1860  to  1890,  172.27 
per  cent. ,  while  the  total  population  increased  but 
99.16  per  cent.  If,  therefore,  there  is  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  people  employed  now  than  for. 
merly,  the  results  of  the  application  of  machinery 
must  have  been  beneficial  in  the  aggregate  in. 
stead  of  detrimental — more  men  must  have  been 
called  into  active  employment  as  machines  were 
more  generally  applied." 

MORE  MACHINES  MEANS  MORE  EMPLOYMENT. 

«<The  great  increase  m  the  employment  of 
people  at  advanced  wages  is  to  be  found  in  those 
industries  where  the  highest  grades  of  machines 
have  been  introduced,  and  the  fact  that  such  in- 
troduction has  created  occupations  that  never  ex- 
isted prior  to  their  introduction  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion stated.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple are  employed  in  telegraphy,  where  not  a  single 


individual  has  been  displaced.  These  thousands 
find  remunerative  employment  in  the  construc- 
tion of  telegraph  lines,  the  manufacture  of  in- 
struments, and  the  operation  of  lines.  The  tele- 
phone has  added  to  this  accumulation,  while  the 
whole  field  of  electrical  appliances  has  provided 
for  the  employment  of  armies  of  skilled  workers, 
and  the  employments  known  in  the  past  have  not 
been  trenched  upon  in  any  degree.  Electro- 
plating, as  a  subdivision  of  the  application  of 
electricity,  has  brought  remunerative  and  con- 
genial employment  to  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple." 

Colonel  Wright  draws  like  conclusions  from 
facts  which  he  has  observed  in  the  development 
of  rapid  transit  and  in  type-setting  and  printing- 
press  improvements.  He  insists  that  in  all  this 
there  has  been  no  debasement  of  humanity  b? 
the  substitution  of  machinery  for  human  labor, 
and  that  there  is  no  danger  in  such  substitu- 
tion. 

< '  I  must  insist  that  it  has  not  helped  to  create 
new  and  tremendous  inequalities  of  society,  or 
turned  thousands  into  tramps  and  vagabonds,  or 
hardened  the  natural  selfishness  of  men  in  any 
way.  It  has  at  times  been  a  hardship,  for  it  has 
created  new  relationships  in  life.  It  has  changed 
the  old  individual  relations  of  the  employer  and 
the  employee  to  the  corporate  relation;  but  it  is 
now  forcing  men  to  the  conclusion  that  moral 
attributes  are  just  as  powerful  and  the  application 
of  moral  principles  just  as  feasible  under  the  new 
corporate  as  under  the  old  individual  relations. 
It  has  been  the  means  of  reducing  the  work -day 
from  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  to  nine  or  ten 
hours,  and  the  inevitable  result  will  be  still  fur- 
ther reduction  in  the  time  necessary  for  the  earn- 
ing of  a  living.  It  has  not  only  shortened  the 
work -day,  but  it  has  increased  the  remuneration 
per  hour." 

The  detrimental  effects,  if  any,  of  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  have  been  felt,  according 
to  Colonel  Wright,  by  the  employer,  rather  than 
by  the  employee,  for  there  has  been  established  a 
new  law  of  production,  "  that  the  employment  of 
machinery  necessitates  a  larger  outlay  of  capital 
for  the  production  of  a  given  unit;  that  the  profit 
to  capital  on  this  unit  is  decreasing;  that  the  re- 
ward to  labor  for  the  same  unit  has  increased, 
and  that  the  cost  to  the  consumer  has  decreased." 

Factories  are  often  compelled  to  sell  old 
machinery  for  old  iron. 

' '  Labor  must  then  replace  it  all,  and  so  the 
evolution  of  inventions  goes  on,  ever  widening 
the  opportunities  for  employment,  ever  shorten- 
ing the  work- day,  ever  increasing  the  reward  to 
labor,  and  ever  bringing  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  whole  population  into  employment." 
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THE  UNION  LABEL. 

THE  history  and  functions  of  what  is  known 
as  the  union  labels  used  on  manufactured 
products,  are  outlined  by  Miss  M.  E.  J.  Kelley 
in  the  North  American  Review  for  July. 

This  institution  has  only  recently  begun  to  re- 
ceive much  attention  outside  the  trade  unions, 
three  of  the  strongest  of  which  have  owed  much 
to  its  influence  as  a  unifying  agency.  It  is  a 
distinctively  American  product,  Miss  Kelley  says, 
and  until  its  advantages  were  presented  by  dele- 
gates from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at 
the  convention  of  British  and  Irish  trade  unions 
two  years  ago,  it  had  never  been  heard  of  in 
England.  It  originated  on  the  Pacific  coast  in 
the  later  seventies,  where  it  was  used  by  the 
cigarmakers  as  a  means  of  protection  against 
Chinese  labor,  which  at  that  time  threatened  to 
force  the  wages  of  white  cigarmakers  down  to  a 
starvation  level.  The  device  of  the  blue  label 
placed  on  all  boxes  of  cigars  made  by  white 
workmen  in  California  was  so  successful  that  it 
was  adopted  by  the  International  Cigarmakers^ 
Union,  and  has  since  been  gradually  brought  into 
use  throughout  the  country.  About  twenty  mil- 
tion  blue  labels  are  now  issued  annually,  and  are 
given  on  demand  to  such  manufacturers  as  com- 
ply with  the  rules  of  the  union  regarding  wages 
and  hours  of  labor.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  the  label  is  always  a  full  guarantee  that 
the  article  on  which  it  appears  was  made  in  a  fac- 
tory complying  with  the  factory  laws,  and  not  in 
a  sweatshop  or  tenement,  although  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  such  a  guarantee  should  be  fur- 
nished. 

THE    TRADES    THAT    USE    IT. 

Labels  have  been  adopted  by  more  than  twenty 
national  trade  unions,  and  in  each  case  the  adop- 
tion of  the  label  indicates  a  struggle  for  im- 
proved conditions.  In  most  instances  particular 
abuses  have  called  the  label  into  being,  and  it  is 
valuable  as  showing  that  certain  evils  have  been 
abolished  where  it  is  in  use. 

*'The  hatters  were  the  first  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  cigarmakers  by  the  adoption  of  a 
label  to  distinguish  the  hats  made  in  '  fair '  shops 
from  those  made  in  'unfair'  establishments. 
Twelve  years  ago,  at  a  national  convention,  an 
mch  square  of  buff  paper,  perforated  around  the 
edges  like  a  postage  stamp,  was  adopted  as  the 
hatters'  union  label.  It  is  sewed  under  the 
sweatband  of  the  hat.  A  majority  of  hat  man- 
ufacturers employ  union  men  and  the  label  is  in 
use  wherever  there  is  any  demand  for  it.  All 
grades  of  men's  hats  from  the  cheapest  to  the 
most  expensive  may  be  had  with  the  label  in 
them. 


' '  The  National  Garment  Workers'  Union  has 
a  cambric  label  an  inch  wide  by  two  inches  long, 
which  is  stitched  into  the  pockets  of  men's  and 
boys'  suits  and  overcoats.  About  five  millions 
of  these  labels  are  used  each  year.  One- fifth  of 
all  the  clothing  made  in  the  United  States  bears 
the  union  label.  The  demand  for  the  label  on 
ready-made  clothing  has  been  worked  up  within 
the  past  three  or  four  years.  The  Garment 
Workers'  Union  was  organized  only  six  years 
ago  with  250  members.  Its  membership  in  1896 
was  estimated  at  40,000. 

* '  Within  the  past  five  or  six  years  labels  have 
been  adopted  by  the  bakers,  tack  makers,  iron 
molders,  shoemakers,  coopers,  beer  brewers, 
horseshoe  nail  makers,  wagon  makers,  broom  mak- 
ers, collar  and  cuff  makers,  canners  of  domestic  sar- 
dines, and  a  number  of  other  trades.  If  one 
rides  in  a  carriage  one  may  have  a  union  label  on 
the  horse's  collar,  if  one  insists,  and  on  one's 
coup^  or  brougham.  If  one  is  an  enthusiast  on 
the  subject  it  is  quite  possible  to  help  create  a  de- 
mand for  union  labels  by  refusing  to  wear  shoes, 
hats,  collars,  cuffs  or  coats  or  trousers  which  do 
not  carry  on  them  the  union  workman's  guaran- 
tee  of  fair  making.  Custom  tailors  and  custom 
shoemakers  have  union  labels,  as  well  as  those 
who  make  the  ready-made  articles.  Housekeep- 
ers have  it  in  their  power  to  make  or  unmake  the 
bakers,  broom  makers,  and  a  host  of  other  trade 
unions.  They  may  if  they  choose  serve  their 
families  with  union -labeled  bread  and  crackers, 
union -labeled  canned  vegetables  and  fruit.  The 
housewife  may  put  down  her  carpet  with  union - 
labeled  tacks,  sweep  it  with  union -labeled 
brooms,  and  set  a  union- labeled  stove  upon  it. 
If  one  elects  to  do  so  one  may  patronize  union- 
labeled  shops.  The  retail  salesmen  have  a  but- 
ton which  they  wear  indicating  membership  in 
the  Retail  Clerks'  Union.  The  Barbers'  Union 
issues  a  card  to  master  barbers  who  pay  union 
wages  and  keep  union  hours.  The  card  is  hung 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  shop  or  in  the  shop 
window. 

USED    ON    WORKINGMEN's    STAPLES. 

*  <  The  union  label  appears  more  frequently  on 
goods  used  by  working  people  than  those  in  de- 
mand  among  the  well-to-do.  The  reason  for 
this  is  simple.  The  demand  for  articles  bearing 
the  union  label  originated  with  members  of 
trade  unions  acting  in  their  capacity  as  con- 
sumers, and  so  far  very  few  outside  the  working 
class  have  taken  any  interest  in  the  union  label. 
In  fact,  until  recently  it  was  practically  unknown 
outside  the  trade  unions.  Overalls  are  the  great 
staple  for  labels  They  come  under  the  head  of 
ready-made   clothmg,   of   course,    and  the  Gar- 
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ment  Workers'  Union  issues  the  label,  but  over- 
all making  is  a  distinct  branch  of  the  business. 
Indeed,  the  ready-made  garment  trade  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  as  an  example  of  the  ex- 
treme to  which  the  subdivision  of  labor  has  been 
carried. " 

*  *  But  to  return  to  overalls,  which,  of  course, 
are  articles  used  exclusively  by  workingmen.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  buy  a  pair  without  the  union 
label.  The  *  scab '  and  the  man  who  considers 
the  union  a  great  engine  of  oppression  and  injus- 
tice are  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  evidence 
of  its  success  every  time  he  puts  his  hand  in  his 
overall  pocket.  The  supply  of  overalls  seems  to 
come  from  half  a  dozen  immense  factories  where 
thousands  of  women  are  employed.  In  this  case 
the  union  label  guarantees  to  the  purchaser  that 
the  garments  were  made  under  conditions  several 
hundred  per  cent,  better  than  those  which  pre- 
vail in  other  branches  of  the  ready -made -gar. 
ment  trade." 

THE  label's  ethical  VALUE. 

Miss  Kelley  does  not  regard  the  union  label  as 
more  than  a  temporary  device,  but  expects  to  see 
it  bring  an  ethical  element  into  economic  trans, 
actions,  and  finds  its  justiUcation  in  the  change 
that  has  come  over  economic  thought  in  the  last 
quarter  century  as  regards  the  relative  impor- 
tance attached  to  consumption. 

*^The  consumer,  it  is  seen,  is  the  real  maker 
of  goods.  Whether  goods  shall  be  made  under 
sweatshop  conditions,  under  conditions  which 
mean  the  brutal  ization  of  the  great  mass  of  hu 
manity,  or  under  conditions  which  permit  the  de 
velopment  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  workers,  and 
which  are  the  best  conditions  for  the  interests  of 
society  as  a  whole,  depends  upon  the  consumers 
and  not  upon  the  producers." 


THE  SPHINX  OF  LONDON. 

WRITING  under  this  title  in  the  Leisure  Hour^ 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Newland  reviews  the  last 
volume  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  great  work.  Two 
impressions  left  on  him  by  the  book  may  be 
quoted : 

'  *  Very  significant  is  the  marked  hopefulness  of 
tone  which  pervades  this  volume:  the  cynical  de- 
spair of  some  writers  and  the  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions of  many  earnest  reformers  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  .  .  .  When  we  have  made 
full  allowance  for  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  indus- 
trial prosperity  on  which  we  are  riding,  it  is  clear 
that  there  are  many  signs  of  a  permanently  quick- 
ened vitality  in  the  world  of  labor.  Mr.  Booth 
has  found  a  brightness  and  a  vivacity  in  the  lives 
of  the  poor  which  few  who  have  not  lived  among 


them  would  believe  possible;  he  has  come  to  rec- 
ognize .  .  .  that  there  is  a  buoyancy  of  spirit 
which  is  childlike  in  its  influence  and  leads  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  present  without  irksome 
care  for  the  future." 

As  worry  makes  up  more  than  one-half  the 
misery  of  life,  the  poor  would  seem  to  be  felici- 
tously exempt. 

NO    HEROIC    REMEDIES. 

*'  No  less  conspicuous  is  the  utter  absence  of 
any  heroic  remedies;  there  are  many  signs  that 
the  trend  of  Mr.  Booth's  thoughts  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  individual  reform  and  the  develop- 
ment of  existing  agencies,  rather  than  any  great 
collective  movement  to  reorganize  society.  Fuller 
knowledge  has  increased  caution,  and  the  elabo- 
rate survey  of  the  whole  population  first,  street 
by  street,  and  then  occupation  after  occupation, 
has  plainly  led  to  a  more  deliberate  suspense  oif 
judgment.  The  investigation  is  largely  one  of 
environment,  the  prescription  is  based  very  much 
on  the  regeneration  of  the  individual.  ^  The  re- 
form of  the  individual  by  the  individual  *  stands 
rightly  in  the  forefront;  immense  stress  is  laid 
upon  fuller  and  wiser  education,  » the  basis  of  all 
industrial  reform; '  influences  which  enable  a  man 
to  act  more  freely  and  intelligently  himself  are 
more  important  than  those  which  control  him. 
The  writers  of  this  volume  treat  sympathetically 
of  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  community  for  the 
help  of  its  poorer  members;  but  they  hark  back 
to  the  need  of  a  vital  movement,  which  shall  cre- 
ate a  quiet  determination  on  the  part  of  every  in- 
dividual, rich  or  poor,  to  do  his  share. 

THE    FATE   OF    PANACEAS. 

<  ^  East  and  South  London  have  been  as  quag 
mires  swallowing  up  great  schemes,  each  of 
which  was  to  be  a  panacea  for  their  woes;  waves 
of  enthusiasm  have  led  to  stupendous  efforts. 
A  Palace  of  Delight  was  to  bring  sweetness  and 
light  to  desolate  homes;  General  Booth's  elaborate 
'  Darkest  England '  scheme  was  to  be  so  com- 
plete that  poverty  was  to  be  dealt  with  on  every 
side,  and  the  problem  of  the  houseless  and  work- 
less  vanish;  university  settlements  were  to  show 
the  churches  a  more  excellent  way,  and  to  weld 
together  the  gilded  youth  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge with  the  artisan  and  docker  in  a  league 
of  personal  fellowship;  missions  and  movements 
of  the  most  varied  character  have  been  initiated. 
Most  of  these  agencies  are  doing  useful  work, 
but  no  one  would  now  be  thought  of  as  a  solution 
of  the  riddle  of  the  sphinx:  these  have  become 
auxiliaries  to  those  older  forms  of  Christian  and 
philanthropic  effort  which  are  slowly  changing 
the  community." 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


THE  CENTURY. 

WHILE  most  of  the  August  magazines  are  devoted 
very  largely  to  fiction,  the  Century  for  this 
month  is  eminently  a  travel  number.  The  opening  article 
by  Mr.  Clarence  Cook  describes  the  Hudson  River  Val- 
ley, and  the  changes  through  which  it  has  passed  "since 
the  eye  of  fifty  years  and  over  first  knew  them.*'  "  The 
Rhine  of  America"  will  always  have  distinctive  charms 
for  the  tourist,  and  Mr.  Cook's  graceful  and  apprecia- 
tive paragraphs,  together  with  the  admirable  illustra- 
tive work  of  Mr.  Castaigne,  add  freshness  to  the  theme. 
Mr.  Thomas  Dwight  Goodell  recounts  "A  Journey  in 
Thessaly,"  sketching  with  light  touch  several  of  the 
regions  and  the  scenic  features  whose  names  were  made 
familiar  to  all  newspaper  readers  during  the  recent 
Greco-Turkish  war.  Larissa,  Pharsalos,  and  other 
famous  localities  are  pictured  in  drawings  by  Mr. 
Harrv  Fenn. 

Returning  to  American  scenes  and  places,  the  reader 
is  treated  to  a  breezy  description  of  "  The  Alaska  Trip," 
by  Mr.  John  Muir,  whose  researches  among  the  glaciers 
years  ago  made  for  him  a  worldwide  reputation.  A 
very  timely  interest  is  given  to  Mr.  Muir's  article  by  the 
recent  wonderful  developments  in  Alaskan  gold-mining, 
as  well  as  by  the  increasing  number  of  American  trav- 
elers who  penetrate  that  distant  country  every  summer. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Scidmore  contributes  an  extremely 
interesting  article  on  *'  Java  and  the  Javanese."  Vis- 
itors to  the  Javanese  village  at  the  World's  Fair  in  189S 
will  recognize  in  the  illustrations  of  Mrs.  Scidmore's 
article  more  than  one  familiar  scene. 

The  reader's  wandering  thoughts  are  recalled  to  the 
Occident  by  "A  Day  in  Norway,"  from  the  pen  of 
Horace  E.  Scudder,  and  "Another  Day  in  Norway," 
which  bears  the  signature  of  the  late  Prof.  H.  H.  Boye- 
sen.  These  two  brief  essays  on  modem  Scandinavian 
life,  written  from  different  points  of  view,  are  both  read- 
able and  profound. 

"The  Characteristics  of  Jenny  Lind"  and  "What 
Jenny  Lind  Did  for  America,"  two  very  brief  articles, 
by  Henri  Appy  and  Fannie  Morris  Smith  respectively, 
recall  the  triumphs  of  a  great  career.  Two  interesting 
portraits  of  the  Swedish  prima  donna  accompany  the 
articles. 

Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  in  his  terse  characterization 
of  John  Burroughs,  says  : 

"John  Burroughs  was  bom  a  countryman,  and  a 
countryman  he  remains.  The  horizon  which  he  sees 
from  his  hillside  farm  of  seventeen  acres  overlooking 
the  Hudson  includes  within  its  intangible  boundaries  a 
world  large  enough  to  engage  the  closest  observation, 
and  important  enough  to  justify  the  fullest  record.  He 
loves  nature  at  large,  but  he  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
nature  as  a  home-maker  for  man.  Thoreau  is  so  thor- 
oughly detached  from  the  society  of  his  fellows  that  one 
point  of  observation  is,  for  his  purpose,  as  good  as  an- 
other, provided  the  point  be  remote  from  human  settle- 
ment. Burroughs,  on  the  other  hand,  delights  not  less 
in  solitude  and  silence,  but  he  keeps  within  sight  of  the 
thin  line  of  smoke  from  the  hearthstone." 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  contributes  another 
chapter  on  "Ix)ndon  at  Play,"  this  time  describing 
scenes   "On Margate's  SandvS,"    the   Coney    Island   of 


London.  An  indescribable  vivacity  is  infused*  into  this 
description  by  Mr.  Pennell's  clever  pictures. 

The  Century^s  function  as  an  historical  magazine  is 
fulfilled  this  month  in  General  Schofield's  statement  of 
unpublished  facts  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
President  Johnson,  and  in  the  continuation  of  Minister 
Horace  Porter's  "  Campaigning  with  Grant." 

In  "  Topics  of  the  Time"  the  editors  consider  the  cur- 
rent criticisms  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  public 
service  of  the  United  States  Forest  Commission,  and  the 
public  utterances  in  connection  with  the  unveiling  of 
the  Shaw  monument  on  Memorial  Day  in  Boston. 


HARPER'S. 

IN  another  department  we  have  quoted  from  Mr. 
Fletcher  Osborne's  interesting  story  of  the  cam- 
paign waged  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  against  the 
gypsy  moth.  The  balance  of  the  number  is  chiefly  given 
over  to  stories,  although  there  are  two  or  three  excellent 
descriptive  articles.  Among  these  the  first  place  must 
be  assigned  to  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis'  sketch  of 
the  Presidential  inauguration,  with  drawings  by  C.  D. 
Gibson  and  De  Thulstrup.  Some  foolish  people,  says 
Mr.  Davis,  went  away  disappointed  from  the  inaugurar 
tion  exercises. 

"  This  was  not  because  the  exercises  were  not  of  inter- 
est, but  for  the  reason  that  the  visitors  saw  them  from 
the  wrong  point  of  view.  They  apparently  expected  to 
find  in  the  inauguration  of  the  president  of  a  republic 
.the  same  glitter  and  display  that  they  had  witnessed  in 
state  ceremonies  in  Europe.  And  by  looking  for  pomp 
and  rigid  etiquette  and  ofllcialism  they  missed  the 
whole  significance  of  the  inauguration,  which  is  not  in- 
tended to  glorify  any  one  man,  but  is  a  national  cele- 
bration in  which  every  citizen  has  a  share — ^a  sort  of 
family  gathering  where  all  the  members  of  the  clan, 
from  the  residents  of  the  thirteen  original  States  to 
those  of  that  State  which  has  put  the  latest  star  in  the 
fiag,  are  brought  together  to  rejoice  over  a  victory  and 
to  make  the  best  of  a  defeat.  There  is  no  such  celebrar 
tion  in  any  other  country,  and  it  is  surely  much  better 
to  enjoy  it  as  something  unique  in  its  way  and  dis- 
tinctly our  own  than  to  compare  some  of  its  features 
with  like  features  of  coronations  and  royal  weddings 
abroad,  in  which  certain  ruling  families  glorify  them- 
selves and  the  people  pay  the  bill.  Why  should  we  go 
out  of  our  way  to  compare  cricket  in  America  with 
cricket  as  it  is  played  on  its  native  turf  in  England, 
when  we  have  a  national  game  of  our  own  which  we 
play  better  than  any  one  el.se  ? " 

"  The  Hungarian  Millennium  "  of  last  year  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  and  very 
appropriately  provides  illu.strations  as  well  as  text. 
Mr.  Smith  sums  up  his  impressions  of  the  great  exhibi- 
tion as  follows: 

"Altogether  the  Millennial  Exhibition  of  the  Hun- 
garians carried  a  le.sson  well  worth  the  studying.  As  a 
record  of  a  people  whose  whole  history  has  been  one 
long  struggle  for  independence,  and  who  have  so  re- 
cently attained,  if  not  complete  autonomy,  certainly 
the  righ*  to  manage  their  internal  affairs  in  their  own 
way,   without  paying  too  high   for   the   privilege,  it 
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showed  unparalleled  native  skill  united  to  marvelous  in- 
telligence.*' 

In  the  present  month's  installment  of  Mr.  Poultney 
Bigelow's  description  of  "White  Man's  Africa,"  a  com- 
parative study  is  made  of  the  British  and  Boer  govern- 
ments in*  South  Africa.  While  freely  admitting  the 
serious  faults  involved  in  the  Jameson  raid,  Mr.  Bige- 
low  is  convinced  that  the  British  flag  is  to-day  the  only 
guarantee  in  South  Africa  of  'Uife,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness." 

Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams  continues  his  study  of 
"  The  Century's  Progress  in  Physics,"  considering  this 
month  the  rather  elusive  subject  of  '^  The  Ether  and 
Ponderable  Matter." 


SCRIBNER'S. 

THE  "fiction  number"  of  Scribner%  distinguished 
by  Bud  yard  Kipling's  story  of  **  .007"  and  by  con- 
tributions from  Stockton  and  others,  also  has  several 
papers  of  quite  serious  quality.  We  have  quoted  in  our 
department  of  "Leading  Articles"  from  Helen  Watter- 
Bon  Moody's  sketch  of  "The  Woman  Collegian." 

As  a  bit  of  scenic  description  nothing  could  be  better 
reading,  these  days,  than  Prof.  Israel  C.  Russell's  "Im- 
pressions of  Mount  Rainier."  Readers  of  Professor  Rus- 
sell's article  will  sympathize  with  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  i)aragraph : 

"All  who  have  scaled  the  icy  slopes  of  the  monarch 
among  the  mountains  of  the  far  Northwest,  breathed  the 
clear  air  about  it,  and  been  lulled  to  sleep  on  a  couch  of 
fragrant  boughs  by  the  music  of  falling  waters,  return 
to  the  prosaic  task  of  every-day  life  with  two  wishes 
firmly  rooted  in  their  breasts.  These  are,  that  they 
may  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  mountain,  and  that 
it  may  be  preserved  in  all  its  natural  beauty  and  sub- 
limity as  a  legacy  for  generations  to  come.  Steps  have ' 
already  been  taken  for  reserving  Mount  Rainier  and  the 
rugged  country  immediately  about  it  as  a  national 
park,  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  general  Government, 
for  the  free  use  of  all  who  may  wish  to  visit  it,  provid- 
ing only  that  they  will  spare  the  trees  and  do  no  injury 
to  the  birds  and  harmless  animals  that  make  their 
homes  among  them." 

A  new  magazine  enterprise  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  is  launched  this  month  by  ScrHmer's  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  observations  on  questions  of  labor 
and  social  reform,  made  and  recorded  by  Mr.  Walter  A. 
Wyckoff.  The  series  will  be  entitled  "The  Workers." 
The  first  installment  relates  the  experiences  of  a  young 
man  attempting  various  forms  of  common  labor  and 
passing  through  difl!erent  phases  of  vagrancy  and  tramp 
life.  Just  what  bearing  these  varied  experiences  are  to 
have  on  the  solution  of  present  industrial  problems  will, 
of  course,  not  appear  until  several  chapters  of  the  story 
shall  have  been  published. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  Cosmopolitan  for  August  is  anything  but  a  lan- 
guid, dog-days  number.  It  is  not  wholly  wanting 
in  the  factor  of  mere  entertainment,  but  in  the  main  it  is 
serious  and  full  of  the  elements  of  actuality.  Mr. 
Walker's  editorship  of  late  has  been  particularly  ener- 
getic and  vitalizing.  The  series  of  papers  on  modern 
college  education,  to  which  President  Dwight,  of  Yale, 
contributes  this  month,  is  turning  out  to  be  of  first-rate 
importance,  and  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's  articles  on 


conditions  in  India  (the  one  for  this  month  being  on  the 
famine)  are  among  the  really  notable  contributions  of 
the  year  to  periodical  literature.  These  articles  by 
President  Dwight  and  Mr.  Hawthorne  are  more  fully 
noticed  among  our  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

The  last  text  page  of  this  number  is  by  far  more  im- 
portant than  anything  else  that  precedes  it,  however, 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  an  editorial  announcement  that 
the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  is  about  to  "enlarge  its 
sphere  and  take  in  hand  an  organization  which  will 
provide  for  the  intellectual  necessities"  of  the  large 
class  of  people  "who  have  the  desire  for  broader  educa* 
tion  than  that  g^ven  by  the  public  schools — who  seeli 
enlightenment  and  mental  growth,  yet  have  not  the 
means  for  entrance  at  the  universities."  Mr.  Walker's 
plan  would  seem  to  bear  sdme  resemblance  to  the  Chau- 
tauqua system,  although  in  its  working  out — of  which 
naturally  we  shall  learn  more  in  the  future — a  distinct 
field  will  doubtless  be  found.  It  is  further  announced 
that  this  people's  university  is  to  have  as  its  educational 
director  "one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  now  at  the 
head  of  a  great  college,"  whose  name  will  be  announced 
in  the  September  number  of  the  magazine. 

Another  interesting  editorial  contribution  to  this 
niunber  is  Mr.  Walker's  deliberate  and  unequivocal 
judgment  that  England  is  responsible  for  the  enormous 
loss  of  life  by  famine  in  India.  He  holds  that  England 
has  plenty  of  money,  and  that  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  there  is  plenty  of  food.  Further  than  that,  he 
declares  that  the  transportation  problem  is  a  simple 
one,  and  that  there  is  no  serious  excuse  for  England's 
failure  to  provide  effective  and  complete  relief.  Mr. 
Walker  sets  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  Christian  na- 
tion acquiring  territory  by  conquest  or  purchase  as- 
sumes the  undoubted  responsibility  of  protecting  the 
lives  of  the  people  so  added  to  its  population. 

The  number  opens  with  a  very  entertaining  paper  by 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter  on  "Japan's  Stage  and  Greatest 
Actor."  The  stage  is  not  in  high  repute  in  Japan,  but 
its  position  is  steadily  improving,  and  this  fact  is  due, 
above  all  things,  to  the  work  of  one  contemporary  play- 
wright of  remarkable  ability  and  productivity,  and  of 
his  friend  Danjuro,  one  of  the  most  versatile  actors  of 
modern  times  and  the  most  remarkable  player  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  history  of  the  Japanese  stage.  Danjuro  is 
now  «i  man  of  seventy.  The  article  is  attractively  illustra- 
ted, mainly  from  photographs  of  Danjuro  in  different 
roles.  Mr.  Lewis  McLouth  writes  of  the  modem  meth- 
ods of  the  great  northwestern  railroads,  particularly  in 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  for  clearing  away  snow- 
drifts by  means  of  the  centrifugal  plow.  The  illustra- 
tions are  rather  tantalizing  in  a  midsummer  number. 

A  second  installment  is  published  of  Mr.  Richard  Le 
Gallienne's  new  rendering  of  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam.  The  critics  are  giving  themselves  a  good 
deal  of  concern  over  this  rendering,  and  their  remarks, 
when  duly  compiled  and  compared,  would  scarcely  tend 
to  add  anything  to  the  confidence  of  the  community  in 
the  average  wisdom  of  the  persons  who  assume  the 
function  of  literary  criticism. 


McCLURE'S. 

IN  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles"  will  be 
found  quotations  from  Mr.  H.  J.  W.  Dam's  account 
of  the  dynamite  factory  at  Ardeer,  Scotland,  appearing 
in  the  August  number  of  McClure's. 
An  appreciative  note  on  the  work  of  C.  D.  Gibson  is 
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contributed  to  this  number  by  Anthony  Hope.  Es- 
pecially interesting  just  at  this  time  Are  the  English 
Qoyelist*s  judgments  of  Mr.  6ibson*s  recent  delineations 
of  English  life. 

'*  It  is  no  flattery  to  say  that  Mr.  Gibson^s  inspiration 
and  skill  enable  him  to  interpret  to  us  in  England  the 
society  that  we  know,  even  as  he  reveals  to  us  the  so- 
ciety of  his  own  land :  he  catches  the  spiritual  essence 
of  a  lord  chamberlain  with  no  less  certainty  than  that 
with  which  he  sets  before  us  the  hard-bitten  man  of 
dollars  whose  pretty  daughter  is  his  only  apology  to  a 
world  out  of  which  he  has  grown  monstrously  rich.^' 

Anthony  Hope  recognized  Mr.  Gibson's  merit  in  con- 
veying through  his  sketches,  often  fanciful  in  design, 
very  much  of  what  is  really  true  and  fundamental  in 
life  and  character. 

Madame  Blanc's  brief  study  of  "  The  Paris  Gamin  " 
serves  to  convey  a  distinct  impression  of  that  waif  of  the 
streets : 

''Usually  puny  in  appearance— for  misery  has  been 
his  foster-mother— the  gamin  seems  younger  than  he 
is ;  this  adds  a  spice  to  his  remarks,  which  he  scatters 
about  him  like  fireworks.  His  sharp,  sneering  features, 
utterly  devoid  of  the  least  trace  of  innocence,  can  be 
seen  in  every  crowd,  at  every  public  demonstration.  He 
hums  the  newest  tunes,  learns  all  that  is  going  on,  and 
gleans  enough  to  form  an  opinion  on  politics  by  glancing 
at  the  newspapers  exposed  for  sale.  General  Boulanger 
was  his  idol.  He  can  be  seen  walking  impudently  into 
confectioners'  shops,  where  he  asks  for  stale  cakes,  and 
they  are  rarely  refused  him.  If  he  is  the  owner  of  two 
cents,  the  chestnut-roaster  may  be  sure  of  his  earl^ 
visit,  and  his  piping-hot  dinner  is  easily  carried  away  in 
a  paper  cornucopia." 

Hamlin  Garland  describes  in  this  number  "  The  First 
Meeting  of  Lincoln  and  Grant  :^ 

"Lincoln  seemed  to  be  profoundly  pleased  with  Grant. 
He  found  in  him  one  of  his  own  people,  suited  to  his 
ewn  conception  of  an  American  citizen  :  a  man  of  Hhe 
plain  people,'  whom,  he  said,  God  must  have  loved,  he 
made  so  many  of  them.  He  liked  Grant's  modesty,  and 
was  too  shrewd  to  call  it  weakness.  He  had  tried  hand- 
some and  dashing  generals,  and  big  and  learned  gener- 
als, and  cautious  and  strategic  generals,  and  generals 
who  filled  a  uniform  without  a  wrinkle,  and  who  glit- 
tered and  gleamed  on  the  parade  and  had  voices  like 
golden  bugles,  and  who  could  walk  the  polished  floor  of 
a  ball-room  with  the  grace  of  a  dancing-master ;  and 
generals  bearded  and  circumspect  and  severe.  Now  he 
was  to  try  a  man  who  despised  show,  who  never  drew 
his  saber  or  raised  his  voice  or  danced  attendance  upon 
women;  a  shy,  simple-minded,  reticent  man,  who 
fought  battles  with  one  sole  purpose  to  put  down  the  re- 
hellion  and  restore  peace  to  the  nation  ;  a  man  who  exe- 
cuted orders  swiftly,  surely,  and  expected  the  like 
obedience  in  others ;  a  man  who  hated  politics  and  de- 
spised trickery." 


LIPPINCOTT'S. 

IN  LipVincotVs  for  August  an  instructive  paper  on 
"Bird  Artists,"  which  could  only  have  been  written 
by  a  naturalist  who  had  studied  the  subject  for  the  love 
of  it,  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Sweet.  The  branch 
of  art  which  is  chiefly  considered  in  this  article  is  archi- 
tecture: 

"  The  best  builders  are  invariably  those  which,  not 
resting  contented  with  a  mere  shelter,  however  elabo- 


rately or  ingeniously  constructed,  seek  by  various  means 
to  beautify  their  homes.  Sometimes  superfluous  addi- 
tions, purely  decorative  in  their  character,  are  made  to 
the  home;  sometimes  the  effect  of  embellishment  is  pro- 
duced by  the  selection  of  such  materials  as  in  them- 
selves or  in  combination  will  please  the  eye,  care  being 
always  taken  not  to  sacriflce  utility  to  appearance, 
therein  providing  man  with  a  valuable  example;  and 
then,  again,  sometimes— and  this  is  the  very  acme  of 
art  among  birds— purely  ornamental  and  decorative 
structures  are  made,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to 
afford  the  builders  and  their  friends  pleasant  meeting- 
places." 

Several  of  the  elements  that  make  up  the  ever-present 
problem  of  a  college  education  are  considered  in  a  brief 
article  by  A.  L.  Benedict.  This  writer  thinks  that  the 
prevailing  impression  that  a  boy  attending  a  small  col- 
lege has  more  personal  attention  from  the  faculty  than 
a  student  at  a  large  institution  is  a  mistaken  one.  **  It 
must  be  considered  that  where  there  are  more  students 
there  are  also  more  teachers  and  considerably  more 
college  interest,  which  tends  to  draw  faculty  and  student 
together." 

Mr.  William  Ward  Crane  complains  of  the  methods, 
or  rather  lack  of  methods,  employed  in  American  cities 
for  assigning  names  to  streets.  Such  a  locality  as  "  the 
corner  of  Avenue  A  and  Twenty-third  Street,"  he  says, 
is  almost  as  distinctively  American  as  Indian  names 
like  Mississippi  and  Saratoga.  *'The  result  is  that 
many  of  the  city  maps  look  like  a  mixture  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet  and  the  multiplication-table,  with  a  few 
proper  names  thrown  in  to  relieve  the  monotony."  Mr. 
Crane  thinks  we  are  practical  and  prosaic  enough  now 
as  a  people,  and  that  this  dependence  for  street  titles  on 
mere  alphabetic  and  numerical  signs  will  only  tend  to 
make  us  more  so. 

Joanna  R.  Nicholls  declares  that  the  United  States 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  which  will  soon  celebrate  its 
centennial  anniversary,  is  the  most  distinctively  Ameri- 
can institution  in  our  country.  Foreigners  often  con- 
fuse it  with  the  naval  service,  but  it  is  really  one  of  the 
Important  branches  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
was  established  in  1798  in  the  interest  of  the  merchant 
marine  by  placing  a  tax  of  twenty  cents  a  month  upon 
the  wages  of  every  seaman  employed  upon  United  States 
vessels  or  commerce,  and  using  the  fund  thus  derived 
in  affording  hospital  relief  to  their  sick  and  disabled. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  national  quarantine  the 
hospital  service  ha^ad  the  supervision  of  that  branch 
of  government  work.    . 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quoted  from  Col.  Carroll  D. 
Wright's  article  on  labor-saving  machinery  in  the 
August  Chautauqunn. 

In  the  same  number  Mr.  William  Eleroy  Curtis  writes 
on  the  rather  well-worn  theme  of  "Life  in  Washington, 
D.  C."  On  the  whole,  the  attractions  of  Washington 
life  which  Mr.  Curtis  presents  rather  outweigh  the 
drawbacks,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  average  well- 
to-do  American. 

Mr.  George  H.  Guy  describes  some  of  the  uses  of  elec- 
tricity in  sanitariums  and  in  general  medical  and  sur- 
gical practice.  Among  these  he  mentions  the  produc- 
tion of  ozone,  to  be  inhaled  by  patients  suffering  from 
anemia,  or  tuberculosis  in  a  nascent  state;  the  electric- 
light  l)ath,  employed  to  stimulate  and  vitalize  the  tis- 
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sues;  instruments  for  the  cure  of  deafness  through  me- 
chanical vibrations,  and  various  other  applications  of 
the  electric  current,  as  in  the  treatment  of  spinal  dis- 
eases. 

M.  Yves  Guyot,  formerly  French  Minister  of  Public 
Works  and  President  of  the  Statistical  Society,  con- 
tributes an  article  on  '*The  Commerce  and  Manufac- 
tures of  France,"  in  which  he  shows  that  French  exports 
to  the  United  States  in  the  year  1896  decreased  from 
$58,000,000  to  $45,000,000,  while  imports  from  the  United 
States  increased  from  $57,000,000  to  $62, 000, 000. 

An  attractive  article  on  "Belgium:  Its  History,  Art, 
and  Social  Life,"  is  contributed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  E. 
Griffis.  Dr.  Griffis  calls  attention  to  the  recent  an- 
nouncement by  the  King  of  the  Belgians  of  an  inter- 
national prize  of  twenty-five  thousand  francs,  to  be 
awarded  in  1901  for  the  best  work  on  the  military  his- 
tory of  the  Belgians  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  in- 
vasion to  the  present  day.  The  writers  may  use  the 
English,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  French,  or  Flemish 
language. 

A  clever  bit  of  descriptive  writing  is  "Society  in  the 
Cow  Country,"  by  E.  Hough,  wherein  are  pictured  the 
social  customs  and  conditions  of  life  in  the  small  towns 
of  the  southwestern  cattle  country  in  the  days  when 
that  now-declining  industry  was  at  its  best. 


of  George  Eliot"  is  contributed  hy  Anna  Leach. 
Speaker  Reed  writes  a  brief  popular  account  of  "The 
Making  of  the  Constitution." 


MUNSEY'S. 

IX  Munsey^s  for  August  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  has 
a  study  of  "  The  Woman  of  Fashion,"  showing  the 
evolution  of  fashionable  society  in  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Harrison  believes  that  the  New  York  of  to-day  has 
not  in  all  respects  improved  on  the  social  relations  of 
thirty  years  ago. 

"The  girl  growing  up  to  womanhood  during  the  stress 
of  the  nation's  struggle  for  existence,  habituated  to  see 
acts  of  self-denial  and  generosity  and  patriotism  all 
about  her,  may  not  have  been  of  finer  stuff  than  her 
sister  of  to-day;  but  opportunity  shaped  her  to  better 
enjoy  life  and  contribute  to  it  in  many  particulars. 
She  was,  assuredly,  not  dependent  upon  her  father's 
purse  or  her  mother's  ability  to  scatter  money  in  enter- 
taining for  her  degree  of  success  as  a  belle  in  society. 
She  was  not  obliged  to  stay  at  home  from  a  party  unless 
pre^ngaged  for  the  cotillon.  She  was  not  afraid  to  ask 
in  return  the  companions  who  had  invited  her  because 
her  home  and  belongings  did  not  equal  theirs  in  glory  I 
And,  above  all,  when,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  a 
young  man  fell  in  love  with  her,  she  did  not  keep  him 
silent  and  afraid  to  speak  because  he  was  unable  im- 
mediately to  provide  for  a  wife  all  the  luxuries  that  he 
saw  surrounding  her  daily  life  at  home!" 

Molly  Elliot  Seawell  begins  in  this  number  the  story 
of  the  Commune  of  Paris.  This  writer  regards  the 
commune  as  the  natural  sequence  of  the  Siege  of  Paris: 

"It  is  easy  enough,  at  this  period  of  time,  to  say  that 
the  great  city  should  have  arisen  from  the  dust  and 
ashes  of  her  humiliation  and  at  once  taken  her  place  in 
the  vanguard  of  civilization,  w^lthout  passing  through 
the  wild  tempest  of  insanity  which  is  known  in  history 
as  the  commune.  But  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
chronicle  of  the  four  months  and  a  half  of  the  siege, 
with  all  its  horrors,  without  understanding  that  no 
people  could  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  and  come  out 
of  it  exactly  as  they  went  into  it.  The  good  became 
saints — the  bad  l)ecame  devils." 

An  interesting  description  of  "The  Homes  and  Haunts 


GODEY'S. 

IN  Qodey^s  for  August  Mr.  W.  D.  McCrackan  has  an 
illustrated  article  on  the  Tyrolese.  Mr.  McCrackan 
offers  some  excellent  advice  to  American  tourists: 

"  The  right  way  to  enjoy  the  Tyrol  is  to  wear  yonr 
heart  on  your  sleeve.  Then  the  country  will  be  yours 
for  the  asking. 

"To  be  always  the  first  to  talk,  even  without  know- 
ing the  language,  to  start  the  yodeling,  to  suggest  zithe^ 
playing  and  dancing  at  every  inn,  to  call  promptly  for 
refreshments — thus  will  your  trip  become  a  triumphal 
procession.  In  order  to  complete  your  conquest  of  all 
hearts,  eat  what  there  is;  and  never,  on  your  life,  tnrn 
up  your  nose,  or  object  to  smoking  anywhere,  on  any 
occasion." 

The  Mazama  Club,  the  well-known  mountaineering 
organization  of  the  northwest  coast,  is  the  subject  of  a 
brief  article  by  Mae  Van  Norman  Long.  This  c  lub  has 
scaled  the  heights  of  Mount  Hood,  Mount  St.  Helen's, 
Mount  Jefferson,  and  the  Three  Sisters,  and  is  just  now 
attempting  Mount  Rainier. 


FRANK  LESLIE  S. 

MRS.  MARTHA  McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS  tells 
in  Frank  LesU&s  for  August  something  about 
tobacco  and  its  cultivation.  The  whole  process  of  prep- 
aration for  the  market  is  fully  described.  Not  all  to- 
bacco, according  to  Mrs.  Williams,  ends  in  smoke. 

"  More  and  more,  as  the  years  go  by,  its  uses  are  widen- 
ing, both  in  chemistry  and  the  arts.  It  makes  many  a 
fine  brown  dye,  it  helps  in  tanning,  in  medicine,  and  in 
sanitary  affairs.  But  even  if  it  had  only  the  uses  of  lux- 
ury, all  the  army  of  smokers  and  chewers,  not  to  men- 
tion the  tax-gatherers,  would  rise  to  declare  that  therein 
it  had  a  very  sufi3cient  reason  for  being." 

That  most  interesting  of  Southern  institutions,  the 
University  of  Virginia,  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by 
Richard  Heath  Dabney  in  Leslie's  series  on  "American 
Universities  and  Colleges."  Perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
characteristic  of  Jefferson's  pet  university  is  hinted  at 
in  the  following  paragraph  from  Mr.  Dabney's  article : 

"  Student  life  at  the  University  of  Virginia  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  elective  system.  For  this  system  in 
its  perfect  development  implies  the  non-existence  of  the 
class  system.  A  student  enters  any  class  for  which  he 
thinks  he  is  prepared,  and  may  take  a  lower  course  in 
one  subject,  higher  course  in  another,  and  the  highest 
in  a  third.  There  being  no  such  thing,  then,  as  fresh- 
men and  sophomores,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  hazing." 

Mr.  Harvey  Rowell,  writing  on  "Summer  Logging  in 
Wisconsin,"  reminds  us  that  the  great  lumber  industry 
of  that  State  will  soon  have  run  its  course.  At  the 
present  rate  of  cutting,  he  says,  many  of  the  mills  will 
have  entirely  exhausted  their  source  of  supply  within 
the  next  decade. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

THE  principal  article  in  the  New  England  for  Au- 
gust is  an  appreciation  of  Washington  Irving's 
services  to  American  history,  by  Richard  Burton. 

These  are  set  forth  as  Irving's  chief  qualifications  for 
historical  writing  : 
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"A  pleasing  form,  the  story-telling  power,  historic 
imagination,  humor,  and  the  sense  of  proportion.  He 
brought  these  literary  gifts  to  the  study  and  writing  of 
history  and  furnished  an  object-lesson  in  their  use.  Yet 
when  the  claim  has  been  made  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, we  must  concede  at  once  and  frankly  that  our 
author,  judged  purely  as  historian,  is  not  in  the  same 
class  as  others  whose  names  suggest  preeminently  the 
writing  of  formal  histories.  His  service  to  American 
history,  as  I  have  tried  to  indicate,  was  distinct  and 
large ;  yet,  to  return  to  the  keynote  of  the  theme,  Ir- 
ving was  not  primarily  the  writer  of  history,  but  the 
man  of  letters  :  he  chose  historical  subjects  not  so  much 
because  he  felt  the  desire  to  portray  man^s  historic  un- 
folding as  because  he  felt  that  here  was  picturesque 
material  and  material  affording  opportunity  for  seri- 
ous, sustained  work  where  hitherto,  in  sketch  and  mock- 
history,  he  had  been  at  play  rather  than  at  work.  But 
by  the  judgment  of  posterity  those  light  things  he  did 
have  risen  to  the  surface  and  continue  to  float ;  they 
represent  that  by  which  he  will  longest  be  l^nown  and 
loved.  Hence  his  place  in  our  literature  is  as  secure  as 
that  of  any  writer  ;  and  especial  honors  are  his  because 
he  was  t.  pioneer.  Hence,  too,  his  contribution  to  his- 
tory was  indirect,  secondary  to  his  contribution  to  heUea 
lettres.  The  very  fact  that  his  leading  qualities  are 
sentiment  and  humor  (as  his  best  critics  decide)  would 
make  this  inevitable  ;  for  sentiment  and  humor,  though 
valuable,  are  not  the  first  requisites  of  the  history 
writer.  But  these  considerations  need  not  belittle  Ir- 
ving's  right  to  be  studied  and  lauded  in  a  review  of  the 
American  historians." 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

FROM  the  August  Atlantic  we  have  selected  Mr. 
Muir's  article  on  '*  American  Forests"  for  quota- 
tion in  another  department. 

In  this  number  is  begun  the  publication  of  Mr.  George 
Bark  beck  HilPs  collection  of  unpublished  letters  of 
Dean  Swift.  These  were  all  addressed  to  Swift's  friend, 
Knightly  Chetwode,  during  the  year  following  Swift's 
appointment  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's.  John 
Forster,  Swift's  biographer,  described  the  letters  as 
'*the  richest  addition  to  the  correspondence  of  this 
most  masterly  of  English  letter-writers  since  it  was  first 
collated."  but  as  Forster  did  not  live  to  bring  his  life  of 
Swift  down  to  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  this  corre- 
spondence, he  made  hardly  any  use  of  it.  The  copy  was 
returned  to  Chetwode's  family,  and  has  only  lately 
come  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  so,  after  lying 
hidden  nearly  two  hundred  years,  these  letters  first  see 
the  light  in  an  American  magazine.  As  Mr.  Hill  well 
says,  profound  wonder  would  have  seized  on  Swift's 
mind  had  all  this  been  foretold  to  him ;  for  all  that 
Swift  wrote  about  America  served  to  exhibit  only  his 
ignorance  and  contempt  of  the  country.  His  corre- 
spondence with  Chetwode  begins  with  the  period  of  his 
downfall  and  dejection,  just  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  when  he  was  entering  on  his  humble  service 
in  Ireland,  which  was  to  continue  seven  years.  Many 
of  Swift's  idiosyncrasies  appear  in  these  letters,  as,  for 
iiLstance,  his  habit  of  ascribing  proverbs  to  his  grand- 
mother, while  it  is  known  that  Swift  made  a  practice 
of  coining  proverbs  himself  and  either  saying  that  they 
were  **  old  "  or  attributing  them  directly  to  his  grand- 
mother. 

"One  day  when  walking  in  a  garden  he  saw  some  fine 


fruit,  none  of  which  was  ofl!ered  him  by  its  stingy 
owner.  '  It  was  an  old  saying  of  my  grandmother's,'  he 
said,  *  always  pull  a  peach  when  it  lies  in  your  reach.' 
He  accordingly  plucked  one,  and  his  example  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  company  under 
the  sanction  of  that  good  old  saying.  Another  day,  see- 
ing a  farmer  thrown  from  his  horse  into  a  slough,  he 
asked  him  whether  he  was  hurt.  *  No,'  he  replied;  '  but 
I  am  woundily  bemired.'  *  You  make  good  the  old  prov- 
erb,' said  Swift,  *  the  more  dirt,  the  less  hurt.'  The 
man  seemed  much  comforted  with  the  old  saying,  but 
said  he  had  never  heard  of  it  before;  and  no  wonder,  for 
the  dean  had  made  it  on  the  occasion." 

Two  extremely  interesting  papers  in  this  number  are 
social  studies  of  American  life  as  one  finds  it  in  com- 
munities as  far  apart  as  the  new  cities  of  Kansas  and 
the  old  manufacturing  towms  of  Massachusetts.  The 
article  entitled  **A  Typical  Kansas  Community"  is  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  William  Allen  White,  the  brilliant 
young  editor  of  the  Emporia  OazettCy  whose  pertinent 
remarks  during  the  campaign  last  year  were  so  widely 
quoted.  Mr.  White's  view  of  Kansas  is  by  no  means  a 
somber  one.  He  does  not  think  that  the  Kansas  women 
have  hopeless  faces,  nor  that  the  average  Kansas  town 
is  an  undesirable  place  of  residence.  In  these  towns 
there  is  an  intense  social  democracy,  such  as  does  not 
exist  in  the  East,  and  class  lines  are  but  indistinctly 
drawn.  '^Wealth  plays  a  minor  part  in  the  appraisal 
of  people."  Even  in  the  '^  real  estate"  colleges  dating 
from  boom  times,  Mr.  White  sees  some  cause  for  rejoic- 
ing. In  many  a  Kansas  tow^n,  he  says,  **the  little  debt- 
ridden  college  that  has  survived  after  a  struggle  against 
great  odds  is  the  nucleus  around  which  gathers  what- 
ever life  the  community  may  have."  In  fact,  he  re- 
gards these  colleges  as  the  best  things  that  have  out- 
lived the  boom. 

Mr.  Alvan  F.  Sanborn  describes  '*A  Massachusetts 
Shoe  Town."  His  paper  is  very  largely  a  story  of 
change.  .  In  the  shoe  town  of  a  generation  ago  the 
social  democracy  was  not  unlike  that  of  Kansas  towns 
to-day,  but  gradually  '^social  stratification"  has  come, 
not  only  in  the  Massachusetts  shoe  towns,  but  in  all  the 
manufacturing  communities  of  New  England.  In  the 
mill  towns,  however,  the  social  changes  have  been 
effected  more  rapidly,  and  are  consequently  more  com- 
plete. 

An  able  representative  of  the  colored  race.  Prof.  W. 
E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  contributes  an  article  entitled 
"Strivings  of  the  Negro  People."  This  essay  is  re- 
markable as  a  frank  exposition  of  the  negro's  own  con- 
ception of  his  place  in  the  scheme  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. Perhaps  no  better  statement  of  the  needs  of  the 
negro  race  has  ever  been  made  than  is  summed  up  in 
the  following  sentences  from  this  article  : 

"The  training  of  the  schools  we  need  to-day  more 
than  ever — the  training  of  deft  hands,  quick  eyes  and 
ears,  and  the  broader,  deeper,  higher  culture  of  gifted 
minds.  The  power  of  the  ballot  we  need  in  sheer  self- 
defense  and  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  We  may 
misuse  it,  but  we  can  scarce  do  worse  in  this  respect 
than  our  whilom  masters.  Freedom,  too,  the  long- 
sought,  we  still  seek — the  freedom  of  life  and  limb,  the 
freetlom  to  work  and  think.  Work,  culture,  and  liberty 
— all  these  we  need,  not  singly,  but  together  ;  for  to-day 
these  ideals  among  the  negro  people  are  gradually 
coalescing,  and  finding  a  higher  meaning  in  the  unify- 
ini;  ideal  of  race— the  ideal  of  fostering  the  traits  and 
talents  of  the  negro,  not  in  opposition  to,  but  in  con- 
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formity  with,  the  greater  ideals  of  the  American  re- 
public, in  order  that  some  day,  on  American  soil,  two 
world  races  may  give  each  to  each  those  characteristics 
which  both  so  badly  lack." 

Mr.  William  Roscoe  Thayer,  in  an  article  on  "The 
Pause  in  Criticism— and  After,"  laments  the  absence  of 
an  authoritative  voice  in  modern  literary  criticism,  and 
sets  forth  the  mission  of  the  modem  critic  as  the  in- 
terpreter of  literature  and  life. 

"The  Delinquent  in  Art  and  Literature"  is  the  rather 
unattractive  title  of  an  essay  by  Enrico  Ferri,  who 
selects  characteristic  types  of  delinquents  as  revealed  by 
modem  criminology,  and  compares  them  with  noted 
imaginary  figures  in  art  and  literature. 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  Ar&fux  for  August  is  opened  by  a  valuable 
paper  from  the  pen  of  President  Jordan,  of  Leland 
Stanford  University,  on  evolution.  We  quote  from  it 
in  our  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month."  In  another 
part  of  the  number  a  very  just  tribute  is  paid  to  Presi- 
dent Jordan^s  scientific  attainments,  and  especial  atten- 
tion is  called  to  his  literary  gifts  and  to  his  essentially 
poetical  talent  as  shown  in  his  "  Matka  and  Kotik  :  A 
Tale  of  the  Mist-Islands,"  in  which  President  Jordan, 
with  an  Imagination  that  suggests  Kipling,  has  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  seal  life  and  given  us  a  tale  in  which 
the  seals  themselves  are  made  to  cry  out  against  the 
hideous  barbarity  of  the  pelade  sealers.  They  have 
certainly  found  a  great  friend  and  champion  in  our 
■doughty  scientist. 

Mr.  Robert  N.  Reeves  contributes  a  discussion  of  the 
limitation  of  wealth,  in  which  he  takes  grounds  in  favor 
of  the  prevention  of  large  fortunes  by  graduated  taxa- 
tion and  other  devices.  Last  month  Dr.  Ridpath,  the 
-editor  of  the  Arcna^  used  a  contribution  from  Mr. 
Clews  as  an  -occasion  for  paying  his  respects  to  Wall 
Street.  This  month  he  discusses  bimetallism^  apropos 
of  a  contribution  from  George  H.  Lepper,  entitled  "  Bi- 
metallism Simplified."  Dr.  Ridpath  shows  that  Mr. 
Lepper's  scheme  is  not  bimetallism  at  all,  but  merely  a 
device  for  using  silver  under  the  existing  single  gold 
standard.  Dr.  Ridpath  is  of  course  entirely  right  in 
asserting  that  the  word  bimetallism  has  come  into  gen- 
eral use  as  signifying  the  equality  of  gold  and  silver  as 
concurrent  money  metals  ;  and  any  scheme  which  merely 
proposes  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  the  white  metal 
subject  to  gold  as  a  measure  of  value,  should  not  be 
labeled  with  the  term  bimetallism. 

This  number  of  the  ATcna  is  given  over  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  advocates  of  various  so-called  reforms.  Mr. 
Norman  Robinson  demands  the  segregation  and  permar 
nent  isolation  of  criminals.  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  demands 
the  establishment  of  large  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment— for  example,  permanent  Mississippi  levees  and  a 
great  national  policy  of  irrigation  works  in  the  far  West 
— as  a  means  for  profitably  utilizing  the  services  of  the 
unemployed,  and  thus  increasing  national  wealth  while 
diminishing  poverty  and  relieving  the  labor  market. 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Millard,  of  Kansas,  writes  what  he  calls 
an  "Open  Letter  to  Eastern  Capitalists,"  the  purport  of 
which  seems  to  be  that  the  sooner  those  who  have  ac- 
quired Western  mortgages  understand  that  they  will 
never  get  their  money  back,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
everybody  concerned.  It  is  not  a  particularly  coherent 
•article,  although  it  doubtless  contains  some  nertinent 
facts.    Prof.  Frank  Parsons  publishes  the  thirteenth 


installment  of  his  serial  argument  in  favor  of  the  gov- 
emment  ownership  of  the  telegraph. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Steep  has  been  in  Cuba,  and  contrib- 
utes a  short  but  useful  paper  in  which  he  adds  some- 
thing to  our  information  about  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the  ability  of  the 
Cubans  to  organize  and  maintain  a  civil  administratioiL 
Mr.  Duncan  McDermid  writes  a  well-deserved  appre- 
ciation of  the  intellectual  and  ethical  qualities  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Minot  J.  Savage.  Dr.  Henry  Randall  Waite, 
well  known  for  his  promotion  of  the  study  of  civics, 
sums  up  numerous  interesting  and  hoi>eful  tendencies 
which  have  come  under  his  notice  in  his  capacity  as 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics.  Emily 
Dickey  Beery  writes  attractively  of  Shakespeare's 
"  Tempest,"  and  treats  it  as  a  sequel  to  "  Hamlet."  Mr. 
Stinson  Jarvis  discusses  "Creative  Man,"  elucidating 
the  working  of  human  faculties  from  the  standpoint  of 
mesmerism. 

In  his  editorial  department,  Dr.  Ridjukth  pays  a  trib- 
ute to  France,  and  pleads  the  right  of  that  republic  to  a 
warm  place  in  the  sympathy  of  Americans.  He  pleads 
as  follows  for  a  transfer  of  American  preference  from 
England  to  France : 

"  This  deluded  instinct  of  attachment  to  Great  Britain 
and  this  unnatural  lack  of  sympathy  for  France  have 
cost  us  dearly.  The  two  sentiments  have  modified  our 
national  life,  and  have  left  a  result  different  by  not  a 
little  from  what  it  would  have  been  if  infiuenced  by 
other  and  more  wholesome  dispositions  on  our  part 
Our  nationality  has  lost  much  force  on  both  counts— on 
the  score  of  our  illogical  attachment  to  Great  Britain  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  our  unnatural  indifference  to 
Franco  on  the  other.  Under  the  one  influence  we  have 
become  tolerant  of  subscr'uiency  as  a  national  trait,  and 
under  the  other  we  have  become  in  a  measure  inca^ahU 
of  enthuHasm.  The  addition  of  British  subserviency 
has  been  aggravated  with  the  subtraction  of  French 
enthusiasm  from  our  public  and  private  life. 

Of  the  modem  French  Republic  Dr.  Ridpath  says : 

"  Her  mobility  is  life  and  her  warmth  is  a  fructify- 
ing force.  France  gives  forth  more  than  she  takes  from 
the  nations.  Her  republic  is  a  splendid  piece  of  political 
workmanship.  Her  spirit  is  patriotic.  Her  people,  in- 
stead of  straggling  over  the  world  like  adventurers  and 
pirates,  remain  in  the  borders  of  Xa  Patrie,  happy  and 
vital  in  the  possession  of  freedom. 

Her  lilies  still  bloom  in  the  depth  of  the  valleys. 

,  Her  vineyards  are  a  covert  under  which  if  there  be  a 
peasantry  it  is  not  a  peasantry  forced  down  by  oppres- 
sion, but  only  the  modest  residue  of  the  stronger  life 
above  and  beyond.  The  free  institutions  of  this  beauti- 
ful land  are  the  natural  counterpart  of  our  own;  we 
should  be  all  the  better  for  warming  ourselves  in  the 
glow  of  the  Gallic  enthusiasm.     Vive  la  France ! " 


I 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

N  our  department  of  "Leading  Articles"  we  have 
_  quoted  from  the  article  by  Representative  Brosius 
on  "The  Greenback  and  the  Gold  Standard,"  from  Miss 
Kelley*s  account  of  the  origin  and  puri)oseof  the  "union 
label,"  and  from  Consul-General  Jernigan's  study  of  the 
trade  tendencies  of  China,  in  the  North  American  for 

July. 

In  the  July  number  appears  the  first  installment  of 
General  Grant's  letters  to  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne, 
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with  an  introdnction  and  notes  by  Gen.  James  Grant 
Wilson.  These  letters  were  written  ^during  a  period  of 
eighteen  years,  and  now  appear  in  print  for  the  first 
time.  The  first  ten — all  that  are  published  in  this  num- 
bers-relate to  party  politics  from  1867  to  1875,  in  the 
main. 

Mr.  Daniel  Logan,  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Evening 
BvXletin,  contributes  an  article  on  "  Education  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,"  from  which  it  appears  that  20  per 
cent,  of  the  total  appropriated  exx)enditures  made  by 
the  present  Hawaiian  Government  are  for  the  support 
of  public  schools,  while  many  *' independent''  schools 
are  also  maintained  by  the  people.  ^ 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bisland  moralizes  on  the  selfishness  of 
American  parents — ^not  that  they  do  not  indulge  their 
children,  but  that  this  temporary  and  often  extravagant 
indulgence  is  a  serious  injury  in  effect,  and  even  an  evi- 
dence of  selfishness.  The  prudence  of  European  parents 
in  providing  for  their  children's  permanent  welfare  is 
cited  by  way  of  contrast. 

The  third  in  Mr.  MulhalPs  series  of  statistical  studies 
of  the  United  States  is  concerned  with  the  South.  Of 
this  portion  of  the  Union  Mr.  Mulhall  takes  a  rather 
gloomy  view : 

*'  The  condition  of  the  Southern  States  is  unsatisfac* 
tory,  not  merely  because  in  education,  industry,  and 
wealth  they  are  much  behind  the  rest  of  the  Union,  but 
because,  owing  to  want  of  facilities,  their  resources  are 
not  properly  developed.  It  is  true  that  one-third  of  the 
population  is  colored,  but  even  allowing  for  this  fact, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  South  is  not  altogether  on  a 
par  with  one  of  its  own  States,  Texas,  which  has  22  per 
cent  of  its  population  colored.  With  regard  to  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  Texas  has  45  per  cent,  more 
railroads,  110  per  cent,  more  banks  than  the  other  States 
of  the  South,  and  each  of  its  hands  employed  in  farm- 
ing produces  nearly  three  times  as  much." 

Sefior  Romero,  the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington, 
conclusively  shows  that  the  independence  of  the  Span- 
ish-American republics  was  achieved,  in  the  early  years 
of  the  present  century,  without  the  moral  or  material 
aid  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy  ("Toby,  M.P.,"  of  Punch)  concludes 
in  this  number  his  series  of  portraitures  of  "The 
Qneen's  Parliaments." 

The  Hon.  J.  B.  Eustis,  our  late  ambassador  to  France, 
writes  on  the  Franco-Russian  alliance,  which  he  regards 
as  by  no  means  an  unmixed  good  for  France — a  nation 
which  can  have  no  lasting  ties  or  genuine  community 
of  ideas  or  interests  with  Russia,  although  at  present  a 
strange  and  unnecessary  subserviency  to  Russian  in- 
fluence seems  to  characterize  French  statesmen. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Walton  Battershall  contributes  a  bril- 
liant review  of  Ambassador  White's  "Warfare  of  Sci- 
ence with  Theology." 

THE  FORUM. 

IX  another  department  we  have  quoted  from  Prof.  A. 
D.  F.  Hamlin's  statement  of  the  rights  of  foreigners 
in  Turkey,  and  from  Senator  Pavey's  review  of  Mayor 
Strong's  administration  of  New  York  City,  both  of 
i^hich  appear  in  the  July  Forum. 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  Powers  and  the  Greco- 
Turkish  War,"  Prof.  Theodore  S.  Woolsey  contends  for 
the  permanent  separation  of  Crete  from  Turkey,  with  a 
term  of  probation  under  the  tutelage  of  the  powers,  a 
plebiscite  to  decide  its  final  fate,  and  even  annexation 
to  Greece  if  the  popular  will  should  so  express  itself. 


Gustav  Kobbd  writes  on  Johannes  Brahms,  summing 
up  in  a  single  sentence  his  estimate  of  the  composer's 
service  to  art  by  saying  that  it  consisted  in  his  having 
"created,  within  established  forms,  music  wholly  orig- 
inal, thoroughly  modem,  and  profoundly  beautiful." 

Mr.  Duncan  Yeazey  calls  attention  to  a  defect  in  the 
national  civil-service  law,  in  that  no  obstruction  exists 
to  removals  without  cause,  although  there  is  a  popular 
impression  that  such  a  provision  is  on  the  statute-books. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  percentage  of  removals  is 
smaller  than  before  the  civil-service  law  of  1883  went 
into  effect. 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  writes  on  "Sugar  Bounties  and 
Their  Infiuence."  The  following  statement  of  the  re- 
sults of  European  bounty  laws  is  interesting : 

"  During  the  past  twelve  years  France  has  produced 
7,965,008  tons  of  sugar,  on  which  an  indirect  premium  of 
653,022,000  francs  ($126,083^246)  was  received— a  mean 
annual  premium  of  54»418,000  francs  ($10,502,771).  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  Germany  produced  14,810,833  tons, 
on  which  an  indirect  premium  of  263,444,000  francs  was 
paid  ($50,844,692)— an  annual  premium  of  21,954,000 
francs  ($4,237,058).  The  quantities  mentioned  above  are 
expressed  in  metric  tons,  equivalent  to  2204.6  pounds 
each.  In  Austria  the  maximum  of  the  indirect  premium 
is  fixed  by  law.  From  1888  to  1896  the  annual  rate  was 
5,000,000  fiorins  ($2,023,000).  Last  year  the  maximum 
amount  of  premiums  allowed  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment was  9,000,000  florins  ($3,641,000),  and  for  this  year 
the  same  sum  is  given." 

There  are  two  other  political  articles  in  this  number. 
Prof.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin  reviews  the  brief  record  of 
the  McKinley  administration,  in  the  light  of  party 
promises  of  national  prosperity,  and  renders  an  unfa- 
vorable verdict.  Ex-Gov.  Roswell  P.  Flower  contends 
that  non-partisanship  in  municipal  government  is  not 
feasible,  and  urges  political  reformers  to 'direct  their 
energies  to  the  building  up,  purifying,  and  broadening 
of  party  organizations,  all  of  which  advice  has  been 
often  given  before. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Dr.  Friedrich  Paulsen,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  be- 
gins an  important  series  of  papers  on  "  The  Evolution 
of  the  Eklucational  Ideal.*^  Miss  Frances  M.  Abbott  dis- 
cusses the  question,  "Have  Americans  Any  Social 
Standards  P'  without  arriving  at  any  particularly  def- 
inite conclusion.  Mr.  Thomas  Gold  Alvord,  Jr.,  gives 
the  newspaper  correspondent's  view  of  "  Why  Spain  Has 
Failed  in  Cuba,"  corroborating  many  of  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai  in  the  May  number  of  this 
Review.  Prof.  Thomas  Davidson  writes  on  "  Victorian 
Greater  Britain  and  Its  Future.** 


JOURNALS  OF  SOCIAL,  POLITICAL,  AND 
ETHICAL  SCIENCE. 

OF  periodicals  answering  to  this  classiflcation  more 
than  a  dozen  are  now  published  in  the  United 
States,  in  monthly,  bi-monthly,  or  quarterly  issues.  We 
note  a  few  of  the  important  features  in  the  latest  num- 
bers of  these  publications : 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OP  SOCIOLOGY. 

"The  Social  Value  of  the  Saloon"  is  the  subject 
treated  by  E.  C.  Moore  in  an  illustrated  article  which 
opens  the  third  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Sociology  (University  of  Chicago).     This  writer  en- 
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larges  on  the  unique  service  rendered  by  the  saloon,  in 
populous  sections  of  large  cities,  as  a  social  and  food- 
distributing  center.  He  docs  not  deny  the  existence  of 
serious  evils  in  connection  with  the  saloon,  but  he  in- 
sists that  until  some  better  means  can  be  found  for  min- 
istering to  the  social  needs  of  the  people  who  patronize 
it,  the  saloon  is  not  to  be  unreservedly  condemned. 

In  the  same  number  Prof.  Frederick  Starr  gives  an 
account  of  some  important  work  in  the  science  of  crim- 
inology now  being  prosecuted  in  Puebla,  Mexico,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Francisco  Martinez  Baca,  who  is 
said  by  Professor  Starr  to  have  made  *'the  most  impor- 
tant original  contribution  of  material  yet  made  in  crim- 
inology in  America." 

The  Rev.  Walter  Rauschenbusch  contributes  a 
thoughtful  paper  on  **The  Stake  of  the  Church  in  the 
Social  Movement." 

ANNALS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY. 

The  leading  paper  in  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  is  Commis> 
sioner  Senner's  exposition  of  the  immigration  question. 
Dr.  Senner  does  not  look  for  the  solution  of  the  problem 
through  the  introduction  of  an  educational  test,  but 
considers  it  of  primary  importance  that  arriving  immi- 
grants should  be  properly  distributed  over  the  country. 
This  work  should  be  done,  he  argues,  by  a  *' National 
Land  and  Labor  Clearing  House." 

Prof.  William  I.  Hall  gives  a  description  of  the 
Greorge  Junior  Republic.  Mr.  James  W.  Pryor  reviews 
the  formation  of  the  Greater  New  York  charter.  Prof. 
S.  N.  Patten  writes  on  "  Over-Nutrition  and  Its  Social 
Consequences." 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  QUARTERLY. 

In  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  Mr.  A.  D.  Noyes, 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post^  begins  an  exhaustive 
review  of  the  "  Financial  Record  of  the  Second  Cleve- 
land Administration."  His  first  article  is  mainly  occu- 
pied with  the  story  of  the  light  for  the  repeal  of  the 
silver-purchase  act  in  1893,  in  which  the  administra- 
tion won  its  last  distinct  legislative  victory— within 
eight  months  after  inauguration  day. 

Prof.  Frank  J.  Goodnow's  article  on  "Trade  Com- 
binations at  Common  Law"  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  has  marked 
value  for  purposes  of  reference. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Edgerton's  study  of  "  The  Wire-Nail 
Association  "  is  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  modern  "trusts"  are  founded  and  operated. 
The  legal  aspects  of  the  subject  are  brought  out  in  the 
following  article — "The  Nature  of  Corporations" — by 
John  P.  Davis. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  number  is 
Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hadley's  appreciation  of  "  Francis  A. 
Walker's  Contributions  to  Economic  Theory."  Profess- 
or Hadiey  writes  candidly  of  what,  in  his  opinion.  Gen- 
eral Walker  "  may  have  overdone  or  left  undone,"  not 
less  than  of  what  he  did. 

MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  Committee  on  Municipal  Administration  of  the 
New  York  Reform  Club  hap  begun  the  publication  of  a 
quarterly  magazine,  the  current  (June)  number  of 
which  contains  a  discussion  of  municipal  ownership  by 
the  Hon.  Edward  M.  Groat  and  Mr.  Allen  Ripley  Foot«. 
Mr.  Groat  argues  in  favor  of  New  York's  ownership  of 
the  gas  supply,  while  Mr.  Foote's  article  is  entitled 
"No  Government  Should  Operate  an  Industry." 

Several  of  the  papers  read  at  the  recent  Louisville 


Conference  for  Good  City  Government  fcre  published  in 
this  number  of  Municipal  AffairSj  and  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  articles  from  periodicals,  with  a 
bibliographical  index. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  University  of  Chicago's  Journal  of  Political 
Economy  has  an  article  by  George  G.  Tunell  on  *' Di- 
version of  the  Flour  and  Grain  Traffic  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Railroads,"  from  which  we  have  quoted 
elsew^here. 

The  most  elaborate  paper  in  this  number  is  a  survey 
of  monetary  reform  in  Russia  by  H.  Parker  Willis. 
According  to  this  writer,  the  recent  experience  of  Kosp 
sia  has  been  most  discouraging  to  bimetallists. 

Another  important  monetary  article  is  Mr.  Edward  S. 
Meadc^s  study  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  since  1873. 

THE  CHARITIES  REVIEW. 

Mr.  Edward  D.  Jones  writes  in  Charities  Review  on 
"  Sympathy  and  Reason  in  Charitable  Work."  Articles 
on  "  The  Training  of  Charity  Workers,"  by  Mary  B. 
Richmond,  and  "The  Educational  Value  of  Manual 
Training,"  by  Theodore  F.  Chapin,  contain  much 
suggestive  information.  There  is  also  an  anonymous 
account  of  "  Hindoo  .Charity,"  and  brief  contributions 
on  such  topics  as  "Friendly  Visiting,"  "Employers* 
Liability,"  "  Social  Discontent,"  and  "  Workingwomen's 
Clubs,"  together  with  an  interesting  department  of 
"  Current  News  and  Notes." 

GUNTON^S  MAGAZINE. 

OunUyrVa  Magazine  for  July  has  editorial  articles  on 
"The  Philosophy  of  Protection,"  "Growing  Sound 
Opinion  on  Trusts,"  and  "  Trade  and  Training  in 
Grerraany." 

Mr.  Fusataro  Takano  contributes  an  interesting 
account  of  strikes  in  Japan,  of  which  it  seems  that  a 
score  have  occurred  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  question,  "Is  Cheapness  an  Evil  f"  is  discussed 
by  Mr.  George  Allen  White  and  the  editor. 

INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS. 

"  The  Ethical  Side  of  the  Free-Silver  Campaign  "  is  the 
subject  of  a  paper  contributed  to  the  IntertiationoA 
Journal  of  Ethics  by  Mr.  Frederic  J.  Stimson.  Other 
sociological  articles  in  this  number  are  "The  Concep- 
tion of  Society  as  an  Organism,"  by  Prof.  J.  Ellis  Mc- 
Taggart,  and  "  The  Treatment  of  Prisoners,"  by  Wil- 
liam Douglas  Morrison. 

Prof.  Thomas  Davidson  writes  on  the  results  of  the 
"higher  criticism,"  Mary  GiUiland  Husband  on  "Phil- 
osophic Faith,"  and  Prof.  F.  J.  E.  Woodbridgeon "The 
Place  of  Pleasure  in  a  System  of  Ethics." 

THE  MONIST. 

The  Monist  (Chicago)  publishes  a  translation  of  an 
important  paper  by  Dr.  Topinard,  of  Paris,  on  "  Man  as 
a  Member  of  Society." 

"  The  Basis  of  Morals"  is  the  subject  of  a  posthumous 
treatise  by  an  American  anarchist.  Dyer  D.  Lum,  pub- 
lished in  this  number  of  the  Monist. 

THE  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA. 

The  Hon.  James  Monroe  makes  an  intere.sting  and 
original  presentation  of  the  character  of  "Joseph  as  a 
Statesman  "  in  the  current  Blblloth<ica  Sacra  (Oberlin, 
Ohio). 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  G.  Johnson  writes  about  "Im- 
proved Homes  for  WaKe-Earners,"  and  the  department 
of  "Sociological  Notes  "  is  devoted  to  the  editorial  dis- 
cussion of  timely  topics. 
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THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  American  Historical  Review  Prof.  Herbert 
L.  Osgood  publishes  a  study  of  ^'The  Proprietary 
Province  as  a  Form  of  Colonial  Grovernment,"  empha- 
sizing especially  the  intimacy  of  the  relationship  which 
existed  between  the  system  of  land  tenure  and  political 
development  in  the  province. 

Mr.  James  Schouler  contributes  an  interesting  paper 
tracing  the  "Evclutionof  the  American  Voter,"  describ- 
ing the  long  controversy  between  the  ballot  and  the 
viva  voce  mode  of  voting,  and  the  gradual  removal  of 
franchise  restrictions  in  the  several  States. 

Prof.  E.  G.  Bourne  and  Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford  con- 
tinue the  discussion  about  the  authorship  of  the  Feder- 
alist which  was  begun  in  the  April  number  by  the  pub- 
lication of  Professor  Bourne's  article. 

Mr.  William  W.  Rockhill  continues  his  survey  of 
"Diplomatic  Missions  to  the  Court  of  China." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THERE  are  some  capital  articles  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  the    Contemporary  Review^  several   of 
nrhich  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  AND  THE  PEACE  OF  EUROPE. 

'*  Austriacus,"  writing  on  "The  Deadlock  in  Austriar 
Hungary,"  lays  great  stress  upon  what  he  asserts  to  be 
the  fact  that  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  in  the  good  faith  of  Grermany  was  greatly  shaken 
by  the  recent  revelation  of  the  secret  treaty  into  which 
Bismarck  had  entered  with  Russia  without  Austria's 
knowledge.  He  thinks  also  that  the  German  party  in 
Austria  is  in  great  danger  of  pushing  matters  to  such 
an  extremity  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  carry  it  on. 
As  long  as  the  emperor  lives,  however,  there  will  be  no 
upset;  but  if  he  dies?    "  Austriacus "  says: 

'*  The  peace  of  Europe,  the  question  whether  Austria- 
Hungary  can  and  will  continue  to  exist  in  its  present 
form  and  shai)e,  depend  on  one  life.  And  therein  lies 
the  danger  of  the  situation  for  Europe  as  much  as  for 
the  Hapsburg  monarchy.  How  will  things  go  on  in 
Austria  when  there  will  be  nobody  who  commands  uni- 
versal respect  and  to  whose  will  all  parties  in  the  em- 
pire finally  give  way?  Should  the  Germans  then  tend 
toward  the  northwest  and  the  Slavs  to  the  northeast, 
with  nobody  in  power  to  prevent  this  double  centrifugal 
motion,  a  general  conflagration  and  a  general  European 
war  would  be  unavoidable." 

A  PROBLEM  OF  CHRISTIAN    REUNION. 

Vernon  Bartlet,  writing  on  "The  Lambeth  Confer- 
ence and  the  Historic  Episcopate,"  asks  whether,  now 
that  the  pope  has  shut  the  door  with  a  bang  against  all 
overtures  in  that  direction,  the  Anglican  Church  should 
not  reconsider  the  whole  question  afresh,  and  right  to 
the  bottom.  If  this  were  done,  he  thinks  that  Dr.  Hort's 
careful  discussion  of  the  original  conception  of  the  ec- 
clesia  of  Christ  may  help  to  hasten  the  day  of  clearer 
light  and  larger  charity.  If  Protestant  Christendom  is 
to  be  united,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  frankly  rec- 
ognize the  reality  of  all  existing  ecclesiastical  politics: 

"  The  true  problem  is  this :  How  to  blend  the  .strength 
of  each — Diocesan  Epi.scopacy,  Presbyterianism,  Con- 
gregationalism— into  a  finely  adjusted  polity,  so  as  to 
minimize  the  abuses  to  which  each  alone  is  liable.  That 
this  is  no  academic  notion,  but  something  toward  which 
considerable  approximations  have  already  tAk en  place." 

The  first  stage  in  the  union  is  not  formal  federation 


or  fusion  of  existing  bodies,  but  the  internal  fusion  of 
ideals. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Richard  Heath,  who  has  already  demonstrated  to 
his  own  satisfaction  that  John  Bunyan  drew  his  mate- 
rial for  his  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  from  the  ti*adition  of 
the  Anabaptists  of  Munster,  now  gives  us  the  sequel  to 
that  paper,  in  which  he  shows  how  very  probable  it  was 
that  Bunyan  heard  and  assimilated  the  story  of  the 
Anabaptists,  the  kingdom  of  Munich,  by  the  living 
voice  of  tr&dition,  and  that  it  was  from  this  source  that 
he  got  most  of  the  distinctive  features  in  his  '^Holy 
War."  The  Countess  Martinengo  Cesaresco  writes  on 
"  Husbandry  in  the  Greek  Dramatists,"  and  Mr.  Hart- 
ley Withers  propounds  a  policy  of  investment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  professional  man  and  others  who  wish  to 
save  money  to  provide  for  their  old  age.  One  point  on 
which  he  strongly  insists  is  that  interest  on  invested 
savings  should  always  be  reinvested. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  is  a  good  number,  with 
plenty  of  interesting  reading  in  it.  We  notice 
elsewhere  the  article  on  '*  Genius  and  Stature,"  and 
Prince  Krapotkin's  account  of  *' Recent  Discoveries  in 
Brain  Structure." 

IS  THE  PLAQUE  COMING  TO  EUROPE? 

Prince  Krapotkin  thinks  it  is.  He  thinks  it  is  in- 
evitable that  either  by  a  rat  or  by  some  other  humble 
messenger  the  bacteria  of  the  black  death  now  raging 
at  Bombay  will  be  brought  to  England,  and  this  causes 
him  to  devote  some  space  to  a  very  cheering  account  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  serum  treatment  has  enabled 
the  doctors  of  the  Pasteur  school  to  cope  with  the  bu- 
bonic plague.  Prince  Krapotkin  also  reports  that  Dr. 
HaflTkine  has  adopted  a  plan  of  vaccinating  people 
against  the  plague,  which  has  been  very  successful.  In 
lEinother  chapter  of  his*  paper  on  "Recent  Science," 
Prince  Krapotkin  tells  of  the  success  which  has  fol- 
lowed the  serum  treatment  in  the  cure  for  the  snake- 
bite. Some  of  the  results  which  he  describes  are  truly 
remarkable,  patients  having  been  brought  back  almost 
from  the  door  of  death  by  copious  inoculation  of  the 
proper  serum. 

THEY  DO  THESE  THINGS  BETTER  IN  FRANCE. 

Lady  Priestley,  who  is  winning  recognition  as  one  of 
the  brightest  contributors  to  English  periodicals,  de- 
scribes the  difference  between  the  French  and  English 
treatment  of  research.  Lady  Priestley  is  an  enthusias- 
tic worshiper  of  Pasteur,  and  exultantly  records  the 
service  which  the  Pasteur  researches  have  rendered  to 
medical  science,  and  also  incidentally  to  such  money- 
making  industries  as  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  the 
making  of  beer.  She  records  with  satisfaction  that  a 
site  has  been  found  on  the  Thames  Embankment  upon 
which  a  building  is  being  built,  which  will  be  a  school 
of  hygiene  as  well  as  a  school  of  preventive  medicine. 
She  suggests  that  the  government  vaccine  station 
should  be  annexed  to  this  new  school  with  a  suitable 
subiiidy.  Lady  Priestley  makes  one  suggestion  which 
we  have  not  seen  before,  to  the  effect  that  if  any  one  is 
bitten  by  a  dog  reputed  to  be  mad,  instead  of  worrying 
themselves  needlessly  about  what  may  after  all  be  only 
a  false  alarm,  they  should  have  the  dog  killed  and  send 
its  head  to  the  research  laboratory,  where  a  rabbit 
would  be  at  once  inoculated  with  a  portion  of  the  dog's 
brain.    If  the  dog  is  mad  the  rabbit  will  die  after  a  few 
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days,  but  if  tbe  dog's  character  has  been  maligned  un- 
justly, the  rabbit  will  live.  In  that  case  the  friends 
will  have  no  need  for  anxiety  on  account  of  the  dog 
biting. 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  VIEW  OF  ANGLICAN  ORDERS. 

Father  Ryder,  writing  on  "The  Pope  and  the  Angli- 
can Archbishops,*'  states  in  the  most  uncompromising 
fashion  the  Catholic  contention  on  the  Anglican  orders. 
He  says: 

"  Our  contention  is  that  the  Church  of  England  (1) 
has  no  orders — i,e,<t  possesses  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons in  name  only,  without  the  potestaa  ordinis;  (2) 
has  made  shipwreck  of  her  faith,  at  least,  by  commit- 
ting herself  to  positions  of  indifference  in  respect  to  a 
point  of  faith  and  its  opposite  heresy,  and  by  remaining 
in  full  communion  with  notorious  heretics ;  (3)  has 
thereby  forfeited  all  authority  and  jurisdiction  in  re- 
spect to  Christ's  mystical  body.  If  it  be  heresy  to  deny 
the  Real  Presence  and  the  oblation  of  Christ,  which 
had  been  part  of  the  explicit  teaching  both  of  E2ast  and 
West  for  so  many  centuries,  assuredly  it  is  also  heresy 
to  teach  indifference  as  to  belief  or  disbelief.  It  is  this 
heresy  of  indifference  upon  which  I  am  contented  to 
base  my  charge  of  heresy  against  the  Anglican  Church. 
As  the  final  cause  of  the  manipulation  of  the  ordinal  it 
has  vitiated  both  form  and  intention,  and  as  formal 
heresy  it  is  a  bar  to  all  exercise  of  jurisdiction." 

REMINISCENCBS  OF  ENGUSH  JOURNALISM. 

Sir  Wemyss  Reid  has  a  very  pleasantly  written  paper 
under  this  head,  in  which  an  old  journalist  who  first 
entered  the  newspaper  office  forty  years  ago  at  a  time 
when  there  was  only  one  morning  provincial  daily 
paper  in  England,  meditates  and  moralizes  over  the 
changes  which  have  come  about  in  his  profession.  He 
thinks  that  English  newspapers  occupy  a  position  of 
unrivaled  supremacy  in  contemporary  journalism,  and 
he  deplores  the  extension  of  the  vice  of  hasty  work  in 
the  reviewing  department.  He  laments  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  descriptive  writer,  and  he  is  righteously 
indignant,  not  without  cause,  at  the  excessive  vulgarity 
of  much  of  the  writing  that  disfigures  modern  news- 
papers when  descriptions  of  public  functions  are  mixed 
up  with  copious  personal  chit-chat  by  the  writer  con- 
cerning the  blacking  of  his  boots,  or  his  conversation 
with  his  friends.  The  egotism  of  the  latter-day  joui^ 
nalists  is  also  commented  upon,  but  after  all  that  is 
said  as  to  the  aggressiveness  and  apparent  vanity  of  the 
modem  newspaper,  its  brusqueness,  its  personality,  its 
familiarity,  and  its  arrogance.  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  de- 
clares that  the  newspaper  press  is  not  only  better  in- 
formed, and  better  equipped  for  the  discussion  of  public 
affairs  than  was  the  press  of  forty  years  ago;  it  is  also 
far  more  earnest  and  sincere. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sir  John  Willoughby  publishes  the  narrative  of  the 
Jameson  expedition  which  he  wrote  in  Pretoria  jail 
three  days  after  his  capture.  Mr.  J.  E.  Chamberlain 
describes  "The  Growth  of  Caste  in  the  United  States." 
James  Payn  gossips  pleasantly  concerning  "Conversa- 
tion "  and  Professor  Courthope  has  a  paper  on  "  Life  in 
Poetry."  Colonel  Lockwood,  M.P.,  tells  us  a  good  deal 
of  information  that  we  had  not  before  concerning  the 
journals  of  Thomas  Day,  the  author  of  "  Sandford  and 
Merton."  Father  Ryder,  writing  on  the  "  Pope  and  the 
'.  Anglican  Archbishops,"  states  uncompromisingly  his 
contention  that  the  Church  of  England  has  no  orders 
^-i,  e.  possesses  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  in  name  only. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  FortntghUy  Review  contains  a  good  article  qd 
Pascal  by  Leslie  Stephen,  briefly  noticed  elM- 
where.  Two  papers  on  the  recent  developments  of  the 
Eastern  question  by  Captain  Gambler  and  Bennet  Bur- 
leigh are  also  dealt  with  in  another  place. 

ENGLAND'S  MILITARY  POSITION. 

Sir  Henry  Havelock-AUan  takes  a  ver^  gloomy  view 
as  to  what  England  is  getting  at  present  in  return  for 
an  army  expenditure  of  £18,000,000  or  £19,000,000  a  year. 
The  army  at  home  consists  of  little  more  than  two  army 
corps  of  65,000  men,  nearly  half  of  them  non-effective. 
It  is  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
country  or  to  uphold  its  own  footing  if  emergency 
arose.  Something,  he  thinks,  should  be  done  and  done 
at  once,  and  he  sets  forth  proposals  with  precision  as 
V  follows,  which  he  thinks  would  yield — 

"  From  the  militia,  an  increased  militia  reserve  of 
30,000  men. 

"  From  the  volunteers,  probably  not  a  less  number, 
viz.,  90,000  thoroughly  trained  volunteers. 

"From  the  time-expired  men  of  the  line,  supplement- 
ary *  Reserve  D,'  20,000  men. 

"  Making  a  grand  total  of  quite  65,000  to  75,000  men 
who  might  be  obtained  to  increase  the  numbers  of  our 
regular  army  in  time  of  war ;  thus  exactly  doubling  its 
force  for  the  field,  and  at  the  comparatively  very  small 
additional  cost  in  round  figures  of  a  million  a  year." 

SLAVERY  IN  CHINA. 

Mr.  Parker,  who  writes  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  Burmo-Chinese  frontier  and  the  Kakhyen  tribes,  in- 
cidentally enters  upon  a  defense  of  Oriental  slaver}' 
which  is  worth  quoting.    He  says  : 

"A  great  fuss  is  made  by  certain  philanthropic  en- 
thusiasts about  Kakhyen  slavery.  Because  the  Romans 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  in  turn  have  treated  slaves 
with  cowardly  cruelty,  we  assume  that  ESastem  slaveiy 
must  be  even  worse,  because  we  imagine  the  Eastern 
code  of  morality  to  be  worse  than  our  own.  During 
over  twenty  years'  residence  in  China,  I  have  always 
had  a  difficulty  in  discerning  what  was  the  external  dis- 
tinction between  master  and  slave  or  mistress  and 
slave;  and  in  none  of  the  Eastern  countries  are  slaves 
treated  with  greater  harshness  than  children  of  the 
family  or  hired  domestics.  I  have  seen  a  Chinese  vice- 
roy hand  his  pipe  to  a  male  slave,  who  puffed  it  into  a 
good  blaze  for  his  master  by  putting  it  into  his  own 
mouth.  I  have  also  seen  a  Chinese  master  and  his 
slave  lie  down  and  smoke  opium  together.  A  body  serv- 
ant, a  barber,  a  policeman,  a  slave,  are  all  equally  de- 
barred from  the  official  career;  but  a  slave  is  no  worse 
off  than  the  other  three.  After  the  lapse  of  three  gen- 
erations the  taint  disappears.  It  is  often  cheaper  to 
buy  a  person  in  China  than  to  hire  one,  and  many  Euro- 
peans do  so,  simply  treating  the  ^ slave'  as  an  ordinary 
domestic,  and  never  for  a  moment  attempting  to  assert 
their  own  *  dominion.'" 

THE  DUC  D'AUMALE. 

Miss  Constance  Sutcliffe  writes  an  article  oonoeming 
the  Princes  of  Orleans  which  is  highly  eulogistic,  but 
she  does  not  quite  lose  herself  in  singing  the  praises  of 
the  family  until  she  comes  to  dealing  with  the  Due 
D'Aumale.  She  declares  he  was  the  most  high-minded 
man  in  all  Europe.    She  says: 

"Of  the  duke  personally  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in 
moderation.  He  was  a  king  among  men,  a  gallant 
knight,  a  brave  soldier,  a  fine  scholar,  an  iUostrious 
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man  in  the  2)e8t  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  most  loyal- 
hearted  son  France  ever  had.  If  men  write  epic  poems 
in  the  centuries  to  come,  they  will  make  of  him  their 
hero,  and  in  this  they  will  do  well.  The  longing  of  his 
life  was  to  serve  his  country — in  the  field  if  might  be, 
but  anyhow  to  serve;  and  it  is  pathetic  in  the  extreme 
to  see  him  offer  each  good  gift  in  turn—his  sword,  his 
wealth,  his  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  his 
counsels,  clear-sighted  and  high-souled — and  have  all 
either  refused  or  accepted  only  in  condescension.'^ 

FLAUBERT— BY  PAUL  BOURGET. 

The  last  article  in  the  number  contains  a  translation 
of  a  lecture  which  M.  Paul  Bourget  delivered  at  Oxford 
on  Flaubert,  whom  he  treats  as  **  a  man  who  possessed 
the  religion  of  letters  carried  to  fanaticism.'*  His  ex- 
planation of  the  charm  of  his  books  is  that  despite  all 
his  efforts  Flaubert  is  ever  present: 

"Throughout  his  writings  this  man,  who  aimed  at 
being  impassive,  impersonal,  and  unconcerned,  proves  to 
have  chosen  as  the  prime  motive  of  all  his  books  that 
evil  from  which  he  suffered  himself— the  being  unable 
to  fashion  his  life  in  accordance  with  his  thought  and 
dreams.'' 

M.  Bourget  concludes  by  declaring  that  Flaubert 
gives  to  all  writers  the  most  splendid  example  of 
passionate,  exclusive  love  of  country: 

"With  his  long  years  of  patient  and  scrupulous  toil, 
his  noble  contempt  of  wealth,  honors,  and  popularity, 
with  his  courage  in  pursuing  to  the  end  the  realization 
of  his  dreams  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  task,  he 
looms  upon  us  an  intellectual  hero,  the  greatest,  purest^ 
most  complete  of  our  literary  artists." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

M.  Augustin  Filon  gives  us  his  second  paper  on  the 
modem  French  drama.  Mrs.  Warre  Cornish  describes 
with  copious  samples  the  life  and  poetry  of  Marceline 
Valmore  under  the  title  of  "  A  Woman  Poet." 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

THE  New  Review  is  so  delighted  with  Mr.  Nichol- 
son's extraordinary  picture  of  the  queen  which 
was  published  last  month  that  it  has  engaged  him  to  do 
a  portrait  a  month  of  leading  men  and  women  of  the 
day.  For  July  he  has  done  Sara  Bernhardt.  There  is 
rather  a  solid  block  of  thirty-two  pages  devoted  to  "Sir 
Thomas Urquhart,"  of  Cromarty,  and  "Richard  Verste- 
gsn,  alias  Rowley"— subjects  which  certainly  cannot 
be  said  to  have  much  fascination  for  the  general  reader. 
Mr.  David  Hannay  explains  the  new  regulations  intro- 
duced for  the  admission  of  boys  to  the  Britannia.  The 
age  has  been  raised  from  thirteen  and  a  half  to  fourteen 
and  a  half,  and  will  be  raised  next  year  to  fifteen  and  a 
half.  The  examination  is  made  more  severe,  with  a  re- 
sult that  there  will  be  an  appreciable  increase  in  the 
cost  of  sending  a  boy  to  the  navy,  and  the  ruler  of  the 
money-bag  will  become  supreme  in  the  one  service 
which  has  hitherto  supplied  openings  for  those  who 
were  unmoneyed  gentlemen.  There  is  an  out-of-the- 
way  paper  on  "Religious  Life  in  Poland,"  by  Mr.  H. 
Dziewickie,  who  tells  us  that  the  Jesuit  organ  called 
the  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  sells  to  the  extent 
of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  every 
month  in  Galicia  and  Prussian  Poland,  although  the 
total  population,  including  the  Protestants  and  Jews, 
is  only  eight  millions.  Its  sale  is  prohibited  in  Russian 
provinces,  but  there  is  a  great  demand  for  Catholic 


books  of  devotion.  They  are  indeed  almost  the  only 
books  that  are  sold  in  any  quantities  in  Russian  Poland. 
The  priests  are  under  the  strict  censorship,  and  in  large 
towns  only  allowed  to  read  sermous  which  have  previ- 
ously been  submitted  to  the  censor.  Mr.  Dziewickie  says : 

"In  those  parts  where  the  crushing  despotism  is  not 
at  work  there  are  few  sermons  which  4o  not  contain 
some  allusion  or  express  some  hope,  which  do  not  either 
touch  upon  the  glories  of  the  past  or  point  to  the  resur- 
rection awaited  in  the  future.  Dreams  all  these  may 
be;  but,  if  so,  they  are  at  least  noble  dreams.  Delirium 
is  better  than  death;  and  the  very  soul  of  patriotism, 
the  very  center  of  national  life,  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  A  patriot  said  to  me  one  day,  what  I  will  re- 
peat in  its  entirety,  though  I  can  indorse  only  the  latter 
part  of  what  he  said :  '  I  don't  believe  in  Christ,  1  don't 
believe  in  the  soul,  I  don't  believe  in  God;  but  I  believe 
Catholicism  will  save  Poland  if  Poland  is  to  be  saved.' " 

Mr.  Lionel  Hart  tells  the  story  of  the  "  First  Chartered 
Company,"  of  how  the  Russian  comi>any  was  formed  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century: 

"  It  finally  flickered  out  with  the  birth  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century,  and  its  history,  as  that  of  nearly  all  the 
chartered  companies,  may  be  thus  epitomized:  (1)  Char^ 
ter,  (2)  trade,  (8)  success,  (4)  competition,  (5)  encroach- 
ment, (6)  decline,  (7)  debt,  (8)  difficulties,  and  (9)  disap- 
pearance. It  gave  England  no  colony,  placed  no  lands 
under  her  protectorate,  acquired  her  no  new  territories. 
But  it  did  more — ^it  was  the  pioneer  of  our  enormous 
foreign  trade." 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

IN  the  National  Review  for  July  the  chief  place  is 
given  to  three  articles  on  the  Wolcott  Commission, 
from  which  we  have  quoted  in  another  department. 
Spenser  Wilkinson  reviews  Captain  Mahan's  "Life  of 
Nelson  "  under  the  title  of  "  The  New  Nelson."  There 
are  the  usual  three  c7iron{Que«— British,  American,  and 
colonial. 

WILL  PAN- ANGLICANISM  REESTABLISH  THE  MASS  ? 

Mr.  Bernard  Holland,  writing  on  "  The  Present  Posi- 
tion of  the  Anglican  Church,"  says: 

"At  present  the  outward  surface  of  the  Anglican 
Church  is  calm  compared  with  a  period  thirty  years 
ago,  but  there  is,  I  think,  latent  a  certain  profound 
disquietude,  the  kind  of  disquietude  which  precedes  a 
final  con  filet  of  opposing  convictions.  The  present  life 
of  the  Reformed  Anglican  Church  is  becoming  more 
and  more  at  discord  with  her  history  and  written  Arti- 
cles of  Faith.  A  still  distant  Lambeth  Conference  may 
have  a  great  part  to  play — that  of  sanctioning  and  giv- 
ing due  form  to  a  victorious  movement." 

The  victorious  movement  is  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment, and  the  end  which  Mr.  Holland  anticipates  is  the 
"  collective  and  formal  restoration,  that  is,  of  the  cen- 
tral conception  and  act  of  worship,  as  now  and  always 
understood  in  the  Roman  and  Eastern  churches,  re- 
ceived in  England  itself  before  the  Reformation,  repudi- 
ated at  the  Reformation,  and  now  in  part  virtually  re- 
stored by  the  irregular  action  of  the  clergy." 

THE  NEW  SICK  MAN  OF  EUROPE. 

Mr.  J.  Foreman  has  an  interesting  article  upon  Spain 
under  the  title  of  "  Europe's  New  Invalid."  He  makes 
a  curious  renifirk,  that  if  Cuba  were  free,  and  the  Span- 
iards evacuated  the  country,  one  hundred  thousand  men 
would  return  home  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  precipitate  a  civil  war.    Mr.  F'oreman  says  : 
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*'  I  can  see  no  other  remedies  for  the  calamities  which 
must  ensue  than  the  abandonment  of  Spain's  fifteenth- 
oentury  colonial  policy,  the  propagation  of  a  liberal  sec- 
ular education  among  the  masses,  and  the  abolition  of 
priestcraft.  But  what  prospect  is  there  of  such  meas- 
ures being  adopted  ?" 

INSURANCE  IN  WAR-TIME. 

Lieut.-Col.  Sir  G.  S.  Clarke,  writing  on  "War,  Trade, 
and  Food  Supply,"  thinks  that  in  case  of  war  the  State 
should  insure  commerce  against  war  risks.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Clarke  says  : 

*^An  arrangement  which  I  discussed  with  Sir  6. 
Tryon  at  Malta  would  be  to  intrust  the  whole  working 
of  the  scheme  to  Lloyd's,  which  would  charge  a  com- 
mission on  insurances  effected.  The  business  of  insur- 
ance of  ordinary  risks  would  proceed  as  usual.  War 
risks  would  be  insured  at  low  fixed  premiums  on  condi- 
tions laid  down  by  the  Admiralty.  The  issue  of  State 
policies  might  terminate  in  six  months  or  a  year,  by 
which  time  the  'greatest  pinch'  would  have  passed, 
and  the  underwriter,  ha>ing  arrived  at  a  just  estimate 
of  war  risks,  would  henceforth  carry  on  the  business. 
I  am  unable  to  understand  how  such  an  arrangement 
could  be  regarded  as  a  State  interference  with  trade." 


CORNHILL. 

*  *  /^^ORNHILL"   for  July  is  a  readable  and  racy 
V^    number,  but  without  any  article  of  eminent 


value. 


ANIMALS  AS  CRIMINALS  AND  HERETICS. 


A  curious  set  of  facts  are  brought  to  view  in  Dr.  T.  E. 
Withing^n's  paper  on  ''Legal  Proceedings  Against 
Animals."  "It  is  an  historical  fact,"  he  says,  "that  a 
cock  was  publicly  burnt  at  Basle  in  August,  1474,  for  the 
diabolical  crime  of  laying  an  egg;  the  egg  also  being 
burnt  lest  it  should  produce  a  cockatrice,  or  fiery  fiying 
serpent."  The  pig  was  a  more  frequent  defendant. 
Record  is  given  of  a  sow  which  was  solemnly  imprisoned, 
tried,  and  executed  by  the  Paris  hangman  for  the  mur- 
der of  a  baby  in  1408.  Chassenew  himself  first  became 
famous  through  the  skill  with  which  he  advocated  the 
cause  of  the  rats  of  Autun.  Caterpillars  and  beetles 
were  summoned  before  the  magistrates  to  an.swer  for  the 
ravages  they  committed,  and  were  occasionally  solemnly 
excommunicated.  So  late  as  1731  Franciscan  friars  in 
Brazil  brought  an  action  before  their  bishop  against  the 
ants,  great  numbers  of  which  sorely  plagued  them.  The 
bishop  awarded  the  ants  a  suitable  place,  to  which  they 
obediently  went  after  the  judgment  had  been  read  aloud 
befoile  the  ant-holes. 

A  STORY  OF  DR.  JOWETT. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching  opens  a  paper  on  the  poverty  of 
the  clergy  with  a  story  of  the  late  Master  of  Balliol. 
At  his  dinner-table  an  eloquent  clergyman  inveighed 
against  lay  apathy : 

*'  'It  is  degrading  that  we  .should  have  to  go  round 
and  beg  hat  in  hand  for  what  the  charity  of  laymen 
should  spontaneously  supply.'  .  .  .  When  it  was  con- 
cluded, the  small,  piping,  husky  voice  of  the  master  was 
heard  to  say :  '  Yes,  what  is  degrading  is  that  the  clergy 
should  have  to  exaggerate.'  Then,  having  done  his 
duty  to  his  guests,  the  master  recollected  that  he  also 
was  a  clergyman,  and  owed  something  to  his  cloth,  and 
so  continued:  'I  never  exaggerate;  but  then  I  never 
get  any  money.' " 


OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  anniversary  study  is  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth,  upon  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor,  which  Was  fought  on  July  2, 
1644.  Mr.  Hartley  Withers  gives  much  solid  advice  to 
intending  investors  on  "How  to  Scan  a  Prospectns." 
Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail  contributes  an  interesting  study  of 
Piers  Ploughman  and  English  life  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  One  of  the  reasons  why  Chaucer  was  popular 
and  Langland  became  obsolete  is  found  in  Langland's 
championing  the  dumb  toiling  multitudes  who  cannot 
reward  their  patron. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  REVIEW. 

IF  only  the  Progressive  Review^  to  judge  by  its  July 
number,  were  as  attractive  as  it  is  strenuous  and 
instructive,  its  success  would  be  assured.  The  first 
paper  retehoes  Mr.  Morley's  warning  note  against 
Machiavellism,  or  the  belated  survival  of  a  theory  which 
would  sacrifice  the  development  of  the  individual  and 
the  claims  of  humanity  to  State  interests.  A  sketch  of 
the  German  university  of  to-day  avers  that  though  the 
students  are  conservative  in  respect  to  dueling,  and  only 
occasionally  become  socialists,  their  old  idealism  and 
passion  for  "the  regeneration  of  Germany"  is  not  dead, 
but  asleep.  Another  article  urges  the  Liberal  party  to 
accept  Mr.  Balfour's  County  Council  scheme  for  Ireland, 
while  protesting— not  so  strongly  as  to  imperil  the  suc- 
cess of  the  measure— against  its  heavy  sop  to  the  Irish 
landlords.  Karl  Blind  writes  to  prove  that  free  insti- 
tutions for  Cuba  would  not  result  in  the  negroization 
of  that  land  d  la  Haiti,  for  Cuban  whites  outnumber 
Cuban  blacks  by  two  to  one;  and  that  the  negroization 
of  Haiti  has  not  resulted  badly  if  one  bears  in  mind  the 
extraordinary  advance  Haitians  have  made  in  educa- 
tion and  democracy  during  the  last  twenty  years.  All 
schools  in  the  black  commonwealth  it  appears  are  free. 
They  number  some  800  public  schools,  including  many 
high  schools  and  colleges,  and  some  100  private  schools. 
There  are  22  Haitian  bursars  at  the  University  of  Paris. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Mackenzie  asks  for  the  Highland  crofters 
"more  land  "  and  a  royal  navy  training  ship  at  Stomo- 
way.  Prof.  Louis  Wuarin,  of  Geneva,  extols  the  Swiss 
referendum  and  initiative,  and  argues  that  the  perils  of 
democracy  are  largely  obviated  by  making  democracy 
more  completely  democratic. 


COSMOPOLIS. 

THE  July  number  is  varied  and  interesting.  Among 
the  English  articles  a  quaint  charm  attaches  to 
Prof.  Max  Miiller's  reminiscences  of  the  ducal  family 
of  Dessau,  his  native  town,  and  a  sovereign  State.  He 
gives  a  most  instructive  glimpse  into  what  life  was  in 
the  old  days  of  moss-grown  feudalism  and  petty  Ger- 
man States. 

Of  the  French  contributors,  E.  Halp^rine-Kaminsky 
describes  the  present  position  of  Russian  literature.' 
With  plenty  of  talent  and  with  an  ever-expanding  read- 
ing public,  it  stands  at  a  crisis  or  turning-point  where 
it  is  hard  to  discern  the  future  direction.  The  writer, 
after  dealing  with  present^lay  romance,  remarks  on  the 
signal  development  of  scientific,  and  notably  of  socio- 
logical study  in  modern  Russia.  M.  Henry  des  Rioux 
concludes  his  study  of  political  life  in  Roumania  and 
its  intense  partisanships,  with  the  despondent  sugges- 
tion that  perhaps  absolute  personal  government  is  the 
only  remedy  for  the  political  gangrene  from  which  the 
young  kingdom  suffers. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REk'IElVED. 
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Among  the  German  papers  may  be  mentioned  Herr 
Francke's  study  of  the  growth  of  tl^e  population  and 
the  internal  development  of  the  German  empire.  He 
shows  how  the  increasing  population  has  helped  to 
turn  Germany  from  being  an  agrarian  into  a  manufac- 
turing nation.  The  number  of  mouths  to  be  tilled  neces- 
sitated imports  of  food  from  abroad,  to  pay  for  which 
manufactured  goods  must  be  sent  across  the  frontiers. 
It  is  interesting,  in  view  of  our  fear  of  German  com* 
petition  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  that  the  writer 
bids  his  countrymen  prepare  for  the  danger  of  their 


foreign  trade  being  similarly  curtailed.  He  advises 
them  to  find  compensation  for  foreign  consumers  in 
their  working  classes.  "A  highly  paid,  well-nourished, 
intelligent,  and  socially  stable  working-class  i)opulation 
is  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  consumer."  This 
suggestion  may  be  commended  to  manufacturers  nearer 
home.  E.  Richter  discusses  the  feeling  of  pleasure 
occasioned  by  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery,  and  classes 
it  with  the  general  order  of  perceptions  and  sensations 
associated  with  art.  His  is  a  very  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive study  in  psychology. 


THE   FRENCH   REVIEWS. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THE  first  June  number  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  is  re- 
markable for  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  Mene- 
lik  II.  addressed  to  M.  Gambetta,  which  Mme.  Adam 
owes  to  the  courtesy  of  Mme.  Leris-Gambetta.  Mene- 
Iik*s  letter  exhibits  the  warm  friendship  which  he  felt 
for  M.  Gambetta,  who  was  at  the  time  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  also  the  political  astuteness 
which  prompted  him  to  make  friends  with  such  a  pow- 
erful statesman.    The  letter  is  dated  November  1, 1880. 

M.  Ebray's  article  on  the  new  dangers  of  Grerman  emi- 
gration is  a  discussion  of  the  new  bill  in  the  Reichstag 
on  the  subject  of  emigration  in  a  methodic  manner. 
Shortly  stated,  the  object  is  to  keep  together  in  small 
communities  the  Germans  who  have  emigrated  to  other 
countries,  that  in  the  presence  of  populations  of  a  differ- 
ent race  they  may  retain  their  national  characteristics. 

The  Duchess  of  Fitz-James  contributes  an  article  full 
of  recollections  of  the  court  of  Louis  Philippe.  It  is 
interesting  gossip,  which  is  to  be  continued  in  a  future 
number,  but  it  does  not  add  much  of  importance  to 
what  is  already  known. 

M.  Mury's  article  on  the  King  of  Siam  in  Europe 
is  sufficiently  actual,  appearing  as  it  does  in  the  very 
month  of  that  monarch's  arrival.  M.  Mury  has  a 
very  high  opinion  of  King  Chulalongkom's  political 
ability,  and  he  is  evidently  afraid  that  the  king's  visit  to 
England  may  perceptibly  modify  his  relations  with 
France,  whose  conduct  toward  Siam  has  not  been  re- 
markable either  for  humanity  or  honorable  dealing. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  TURK. 

M.  Denais,  whose  study  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey's 
personality  we  noticed  recently,  begins  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  Turkish  fanaticism.    In  this  he  ranges  himself 
to  a  certain  extent  with  the  defenders  of  Turkey.    He 
considers  that  the  Armenian  massacres  were  clearly 
carried  out  by  order  of  the  sultan,  and  that  the  guilt  of 
them  rests  far  more  with  the  sovereign  than  with  the 
people.    He  brings  forward  many  remarkable  facts  in 
support  of  his  theory  that  the  Turks  are  really  a  very 
bamane  people.    Their  kindness  extends  to  the  animal 
kingdom  to  a  degree  which  should  put  to  shame  coun- 
tries like  France  and  Italy,  where  man's  duty  to  the 
lower  animals  is  either  ignored  oi'very  imperfectly  real- 
ised.   A  Turki.sh  child  will  never  destroy  a  bird's  nest; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  considered  a  meritorious  act  to 
buy  birds  from  Christian  or  Jew  hawkers  in  order  to 
set  them  at  liberty.    Even  the  despised  dog  in  Turkey 
is  regarded  as  entitled  to  care  and  consideration.   Stray 
dogs  which  encumber  the  streets  are  not>  as  in  England, 
put  to  death,  but  are  fed  and  cared  for  by  the  people 


themselves,  and  any  one  who  injures  them  is  certain  to 
be  fined  and  i)erhaps  even  to  be  imprisoned.  A  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  would  have 
nothing  to  do  in  Turkey.  It  is  by  such  little  details  as 
these  that  the  manners  of  a  people  must  be  judged.  M. 
Denais  thinks  that  the  great  fault  of  the  Turks  lies  in 
their  government  and  all  the  corruptions  which  it  en- 
courages. The  Ti^rks  are  constitutionally  passive  and 
docile,  and  the  rule  of  Abdul  Hamid  has,  if  possible, 
Increased  that  quality.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  there- 
fore, that  with  a  sovereign  who  is  capricious,  out  of  his 
mind,  unspeakably  ignorant,  and  yet  extraordinarily 
cunning,  and  who  retains  in  his  hand  all  the  reins  of 
government,  such  a  people  would  naturally  become  the 
accomplice  of  the  tyrp"t.  M.  Denais'  defense  of  the 
Turk  at  any  rate  has  the  advantage  of  being  based  upon 
personal  experience  and  observation. 

M.  Souriau  writes  learnedly  on  the  physical  attrac- 
tion of  beauty.  He  develops  the  theory  that  just  as  the 
animal  i^  unconsciously  made  more  beautiful  by  the 
process  of  sexual  selection,  so  it  is  possible  that  man, 
the  being  of  imagination,  the  poet,  the  artist,  may  be 
improved  by  a  kind  of  sBsthetic  selection. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  an  historical 
study  of  Talleyrand  as  a  colonizer  by  the  skillful  pen  of 
M.  Gu^tary.  We  have  quoted  elsewhere  from  M.  de 
Coubertin's  remarks  on  religion  in  the  United  States. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  the  pathetic  article  by 
M.  Talmeyr  on  the  teaching  profession  for  French 
women. 

In  the  first  June  number  M.  d'Haussonville  continues 
his  curious  and  interesting  account  of  the  little  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  whom  in  this  installment  he  marries. 

Of  more  contemporary  historical  interest  is  M.  Le- 
febvre  de  B^haine's  account  of  the  relations  between  the 
papacy  and  Prince  Bismarck.  This  paper  covers  the 
mission  of  M.  de  Schloezer  to  Rome  between  the  years 
1883  and  1885.  We  are  taken  behind  the  scenes  of  Prince 
Bismarck's  tortuous  diplomacy  and  some  of  the  strik- 
ing personalities  which  at  that  time  surrounded  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  are  pictured  for  us. 

M.  George  Perrot  contributes  a  curious  study,  which 
he  calls  "A  Forgotten  People."  These  forgotten  people 
are  the  Sikeloi  of  Homer,  who  are  always  mentioned  as 
being  distinct  from  the  Sicaues.  The  Sicanes  appear  to 
have  arrived  in  Sicily  first,  probably  from  Spain,  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  driven  out  partly  from  fear  of 
the  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna,  partly  by  an  invasion  of 
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the  Sikeloi.  The  latter  i)eople  gave  the  island  the  name 
which  it  hears  to-day.  M.  Perrot  traces  their  history 
in  some  detail,  and  endeavors  to  disentangle  them  from 
the  peoples  of  a  similar  name  with  whom  they  are  li- 
able to  be  confused.  The  light  which  is  thrown  upon 
this  ancient  people  by  archeeology  is  very  curious. 

FRENCH   CONSERVATIVES. 

The  second  June  number  of  the  Revue  is  perhaps 
more  immediately  interesting.  M.  Piou  has  a  very 
timely  study  of  the  relations  between  French  Conserva- 
tives and  the  democracy.  It  is  indeed  singular  that  in 
a  country  like  France,  where  everything  is  continually 
changing,  the  Ck)nservative  party  should  still  find  itself 
excluded  from  iiower.  It  possesses  all  the  regular 
means  of  influence — education,  intelligence,  wealth,  and 
tradition — ^but  it  has  a  continuous  record  of  defeats  ever 
since  1876.  The  party  has  no  reason  to  blame  for  this 
exclusion  ibrom  power  either  its  chiefs  or  the  rank  and 
file.  The  cause  of  this  unpopularity  is,  in  M.  Piou^s 
opinion,  to  be  found  in  a  certain  disdain,  mingled  with 
fear,  which  they  inspire  in  the  democracy.  Napoleon 
once  asked  a  great  foreign  lady  what  Europe  thought  of 
him.  '^The  old  courts,'*  she  replied,  ''love  you  about 
as  much  as  old  women  love  young  ones."  The  feelings 
of  the  French  democracy  for  the  Conservatives  may  be 
compared  to  Napoleon's  feelings  for  the  old  courts.  As 
to  the  future,  M.  Piou  asks  pathetically.  Will  the 
democracy  be  a  Caesarism  or  liberal,  materialist  or 
Christian,  Socialist  or  a  brotherhood?  That  is  the 
problem  of  the  hour,  and  upon  its  solution  depends  the 
future  of  France.  He  points  out  that  if  the  Conserva- 
tives do  not  exercise  any  longer  a  considerable  electoral 
influence,  they  nevertheless  exercise  an  extraordinary 
social  influence,  and  it  is  on  the  social  field  that  the 
decisive  battle  will  be  fought.  The  French  Conserva- 
tives have  been  often  enough  lectured  for  their  stoical 
indifference,  and  perhaps  one  more  lecture  from  M.  Piou 
will  not  make  much  difference. 

M.  Brdal  has  discovered  a  new  science,  which  he  calls 
La  S^mantique.  It  is,  as  he  explains  it,  the  science  of 
the  signification  of  words  as  opposed  to  the  science 
which  deals  with  the  sounds  of  words.  He  gives  some 
extremely  interesting  examples  of  how  words  originally 
traceable  to  the  same  source  have  become  invested  with 
widely  different  meanings. 

WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE  WITH  ALCOHOL  f 

M.  L^vy  has  an  elaborate  article  on  the  idea  of  a  State 
monopoly  of  alcohol — ^no  doubt  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  law  in  France.  He  writes  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  opponent  of  alcohol  and  of  tobacco,  and  he 
traces  the  history  of  monopolies  in  alcohol  from  the 
earliest  times.  He  develops  the  always  dangerous  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  experience  of  other  countries, 
such  as  Russia,  Switzerland,  England,  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  Holland.  In  aU  these  countries 
alcohol  is  heavily  taxed,  and  its  sale  is  placed  under  the 
most  rigid  surveillance,  though  in  spite  of  these  draw- 
backs the  consumption  of  alcohol  everywhere  increases. 
The  idea  of  a  monopoly  of  alcohol  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  is  essentially  a  socialistic  idea,  and  would  be  wel- 
comed by  that  party  as  tending  to  destroy  a  great  pri- 
vate industry  and  an  enormous  field  in  which  individ- 
ual initiative  finds  large  scope.  With  the  special  argu- 
ments as  applied  to  France  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  here.  M.  L6vy  ably  points  out  that  the 
advocates  of  a  State  monopoly  have  never  succeeded  in 


disposing  of  the  dilenmia,  that  the  more  alcohol  i& 
consumed  under  phe  monopoly  the  more  harm  is  done 
to  the  citizens,  while  if  less  alcohol  is  consumed,  the 
revenues  of  the  country  suffer  in  their  turn. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

NO  article  in  the  June  numbers  of  the  Revue dt 
Paris  calls  for  special  notice.    Indeed,  the  edi- 
tors seem  to  have  carefully  avoided  any  subject  of  a 
topical  nature,  unless  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  great 
Italian  actress,  Signora  Duse,  enriched  with  some  let- 
ters of  Dumas  fils,  can  be  considered  as  such.   The 
career  of  this  extraordinary  woman  is  interesting  from 
many  points  of  view.    She  has  never  sought  notoriety, 
and  exceedingly  little  is  known  of  her  private  life^  and 
yet  she  has  conquered  a  great  place  in  the  history  of  the 
modem  stage.    She  was  bom  in  1859,  and  came  from  a 
theatrical  family.    She  made  her  cUbut  at  the  age  of 
four  years  as  little  Cosette  in  Hugo's  "  Mis^rables," 
and  before  she  was  twelve  she  had  played  many  Shake- 
spearian rOles.  She  is  probably  the  only  modem  actress 
who  played  Juliet  at  the  age  of  fourteen.    Her  first 
great  histrionic  triumph  occurred  in  1879,  when  she  was 
just  twenty  years  of  age,  in  Alfleri's  "  Electra.**  Shortly 
after  she  electrified  all  Naples  as  TMrtse  in  Zola's  ter- 
rible study,   ''Th^r^se   Raquin."     Signora  Duse  has 
acted  in  Great  Britain,  in  Russia,  in  Germany,  and  in 
America;   but  not  till  this  spring  did  she  venture  to 
play  before  the  Parisian  public. 

In  each  number  of  the  Revue  several  pages  are  de- 
voted to  the  Eastern  question.  ''Athens  and  Constan- 
tinople in  18C9"  are  described  by  M.  Thouvenel,  a  diplo- 
matist who  played  a  certain  r6le  during  the  Second 
Empire.  Although  France's  sympathies  were*  at  that 
time  naturally  entirely  Turkish,  the  French  envoy  did 
not  scruple  to  write  home  that  he  considered  Turkey 
in  articulo  mortis,  and  that  he  regarded  the  Turkish 
empire  as  a  mummy  which  might,  lifeless,  subsist  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  The  article  is  chiefiy  in- 
teresting as  showing  what  extraordinary  springs  of  hid- 
den life  must  even  then  have  existed  in  Constantinople. 
M.  Lavisse  continues  his  analysis  of  France's  present 
Eastern  policy.  He  pays  a  tribute  to  the  honesty  of 
British  statesmen,  and  exposes,  with  a  sense  and  cour- 
age too  often  lacking  in  French  writers,  some  of  the 
absurd  delusions  as  to  the  real  back-waters  of  British 
diplomacy  which  are  current  on  the  Continent.  It  is 
evident  that  M.  Lavisse  symi»athizes  with  Greece,  bat 
he  greatly  blames  the  Greek  royal  family  for  the  part 
they  took,  not  so  much  in  fostering,  as  in  allowing,  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 
He  declares  that  as  long  ago  as  last  autumn  King 
George  alrec^y  saw  what  was  coming,  and  during  his 
visit  to  France  the  Greek  sovereign  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  his  fears  to  French  statesmen.  M.  Lavisse  de- 
nies the  existence  of  the  European  concert.  He  points 
out  that  what  is  called  a  *  concert"  really  consists  of 
two  very  definite  camps,  that  occupied  by  the  dual  and 
that  by  the  triple  alliance,  with  Great  Britain  taking 
up  a  middle  position,  trusted  and  liked  by  neither  'ol 
the  other  two  parties. 

M.  Saint^Sa^ns  attempts  to  give  a  sketch  of  all  that 
Grounod  achieved  for  French  music.  Much  of  the 
French  composer's  peculiar  type  of  musical  genius  is  at- 
tributed by  his  biographer  to  the  fact  that  he  was,  dur- 
ing many  years  of  his  early  life,  preparing  for  the 
priesthood,  and  an  inmate  of  a  seminary. 


THE    NEW    BOOKS. 

EECENT  NOTABLE  WORKS  BY  ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL 

AUTHORS. 


MCCARTHY'S  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES, 

1880-07. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  has  completed  the  third  volume 
of  his  "History  of  Our  Own  Times"  (Harper,  11.75). 
This  new  volume  commences  with  the  accession  to 
power  of  the  Liberal  party  in  1880,  and  brings  down  the 
history  to  the  present  year.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
it  is  a  most  useful  handbook  to  the  events  of  the  last 
seventeen  years,  and  is  written  with  almost  the  same 
impartiality  that  characterized  the  preceding  volumes. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  McCarthy  would  probably  have 
been  better  advised  had  he  not  yielded  to  the  fascina- 
tions of  the  diamond  jubilee.  His  history  would  have 
gained  much  had  it  been  concluded  with  the  general 
election  of  189&,  instead  of  being  brought  down  to  the 
present  month.  But  Mr.  McCarthy  has  devoted  about 
one-fourth  of  the  book  to  the  events  of  1806-07.  This 
spoils  the  whole  perspective,  for  in  the  nature  of  things 
the  judicious  summing  up  of  events  and  movements 
gradually  becomes  more  and  more  of  an  interesting 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  impartial  disquisition  on  burn- 
ing questions  by  Mr.  McCarthy.  The  last  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  might  with  advantage  have  been 
omitted. 

SOME  OMISSIONS— THE  COLONIES  AND  THE  NAVY. 

Mr.  McCarthy  has  dealt  rather  too  exclusively  with 
concrete  events,  and  hardly  ever  touches  on  the  great 

•  movements  of  the  last  few  years.  Parliament  House  at 
Westminster  is  treated  rather  too  much  as  if  it  were 
the  center  of  the  universe.  In  reading  this  later  volume 
we  miss  many  of  the  most  striking  lessons  of  the  past 
seventeen  years.    Mr.   McCarthy  says  nothing  of  the 

•  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Liberal  party  to  the  colonies.  Neither  does  he  so 
much  as  mention  the  navy.  But  surely  the  prominence 
which  the  colonies  have  acquired  in  the  national  mind, 
and  the  unanimous  agreement  of  all  parties  as  to  the 
snpreme  necessity  of  maintaining  a  strong  navy,  are 
facts  which  will  be  noted  by  future  historians  long  after 
many  of  the  details  mentioned  by  Mr.  McCarthy  are 
forgotten.  Mr.  McCarthy,  however,  brings  out  very 
cleverly  several  interesting  facts.  The  period  covered 
by  this  volume  will  probably  be  noted  in  the  future  as 
the  transition  period  between  the  Victorian  era  and  the 
new  period  upon  which  we  are  entering. 

THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  DECADE. 

Mr.  McCarthy's  history  reads  like  an  obituary  list. 
The  scythe  of  death  has  ruthlessly  cut  down  all  those 
who  influenced  the  men  of  the  last  generation.  But 
two  figures  remain  solitary  and  alone.  The  queen  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  are  almost  the  only  survivors.  Another 
fact  which  impresses  the  reader  is  the  break-up  of  the 
old  parties.  The  Conservative  and  the  Liberal  parties, 
although  clinging  to  the  old  names,  have  practically 
ceased  to  exist.  The  break-up  of  the  Conservatives  was 
beg;an  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  completed  by 
the  Liberal  Unionists.  The  Liberals  have  seemingly 
exhausted  their  old  mandate  and  have  not  yet  discov- 
ered the  new  watchword.    The  third  fact  brought  out 


unconsciously  by  Mr.  McCarthy  is  the  importance 
which  the  year  1896  is  likely  to  have  in  our  history.  In 
that  year  it  seems  as  if  we  see  the  first  indications  of 
the  termination  of  the  transition  period.  The  new 
forces  show  some  signs  of  consolidating  themselves  into 
definite  shapes.  Mr.  McCarthy,  however,  appears  not 
to  notice  this,  and  continues  his  history  without  a 
break.  After  all  is  said  as  to  the  defects  of  the  work  it 
still  remains  a  very  valuable  compilation,  especially 
useful  as  a  reference  book. 


A  FRENCHMAN  ON  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  THE 

ANGLO-SAXON. 

In  the  light  of  the  enthusiasm  created  by  the  splendid 
ceremonials  of  the  jubilee,  it  is  interesting  to  read  the 
tribute  paid  to  the  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  by  a 
Frenchman.  What  are  the  qualities  of  our  race  which, 
made  the  jubilee  and  all  that  it  stood  for  possible?  M» 
Edmond  Demolins  tries  to  answer  this  question  in  his 
book,  "What  is  the  Secret  of  the  Superiority  of  the 
Anglo-Saxonr  a  second  edition  of  which  has  just  been 
published  in  Paris  by  the  Maison  Didot. 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  PLOW. 

M.  Demolins*  imagination  is  impressed  with  the  omni- 
presence of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  he  sounds  a  note  of 
alarm.  The  great  peril,  he  declares,  is  not  to  be  found 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  The  great  adversary  is 
to  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  and  the 
Atlantic— everywhere,  in  fact,  where  a  pioneer  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  is  to  be  found.  "We  despise  that 
man,"  he  remarks,  "  because  he  does  not  arrive,  like  the 
Germans,  with  great  battalions  or  with  a  perfectly 
equipped  army;  we  despise  him  because  he  comes  alone 
and  with  a  plow.  But  we  forget  what  is  the  value  of 
a  plow  and  what  is  the  value  of  that  man.**  This  race 
is  everywhere,  has  invaded  all  lands  and  planted  colo- 
nies all  round  the  world.  M.  Demolins  points  out  that 
the  situation  is  a  serious  one,  and  that  it  is  useless  sim- 
ply to  denounce  the  English.  On  the  contrary,  all 
Frenchmen  should  study  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  in 
the  hopes  of  discovering  the  secret  of  its  superiority. 
He  then  proceeds  to  carefully  analyze  the  English  char- 
acter and  compare  it  with  the  French. 

THE  SECRET:  I.— HIS  INDEPENDENCE. 

His  conclusions  amount  to  this:  that  the  Englishman 
is  trained  up  to  be  independent  and  to  be  equal  to  any  oc- 
casion that  may  present  itself  in  life.  The  Frenchman, 
on  the  contrary,  is  destined  from  his  cradle  to  be  an 
official  of  some  description  under  the  government.  The 
French  boy  is  taught  in  barrack  schools,  which  is  Ex- 
cellent training  for  an  official,  but  which  altogether  un- 
fits him  for  independent  life.  He  is  crammed  for  ex- 
amination. He  makes  one  supreme  effort,  and  then, 
when  he  has  obtained  his  post,  drifts  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Parents,  'ne  complains,  are  cruelly  kind  to  their 
children,  and  allow  them  no  independence.  All  that  a 
Frenchman  looks  forward  to  is  a  government  position 
and  a  rich  wife.    He  does  not  strike  out  for  himself — he 
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belongs  to  the  past.  The  English  boy,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  prepared  from  his  youth  up  to  face  the  battle  of 
life.  He  is  left  to  his  own  resources  and  has  to  fend  for 
himself.  A  Frenchman  depends  on  his  family,  an  Eng- 
lishman on  himself.  In  private  life  a  French  parent  is 
burdened  by  the  necessity  of  providing  a  dot  for  his 
children.  When  they  are  born  he  does  not  see  a  human 
being,  but  a  doty  which  rises  up  before  him  like  a  spec- 
ter. He  slaves  for  his  children,  and  only  succeeds  in 
unfitting  them  for  the  struggle  of  life. 

II.— THE  HOME. 

But  the  real  secret  of  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  according  to  M.  Demolins,  is  the  way  in  which 
he  regards  his  home.  The  Frenchman  looks  at  it  from 
the  material  point  of  view,  the  Englishman  from  the 
moral  and  spiritual.  A  Frenchman  is  bound  down  to  a 
particular  spot;  the  Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  takes 
his  home  with  him  wherever  he  goes.  M.  Demolins 
says: 

*^  The  Anglo-Saxon  has  an  extraordinary  facility  of  chang- 
ing his  abode.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  move  his  residence  If 
a  favorable  opportunity  presents  itself  of  bettering  his  posi- 
tion, often  by  going  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  fixes  his 
^aze  more  upon  the  future  than  the  past,  and  connts  more 
Upon  his  own  personal  initiative  than  upon  traditional  and 
family  Institutions.  It  is  this  necessity  of  the  social  forma- 
tion which  leads  him  to  create  the  small  cottage,  because  a 
man  is  less  tied  by  a  small  habitation  than  by  a  large  one;  he 
is  master  of  it  and  is  not  mastered  by  it.  He  does  not  cling 
to  the  stones,  and  the  stones  do  not  hold  him." 

FALSE  AND  TRUE  PATRIOTISM. 

Finally  M.  Demolins  contrasts  the  various  forms  of 
patriotism.  There  is  the  patriotism  founded  on  politi- 
cal ambitions  and  that  founded  on  the  independence  of 
private  life.  Of  the  former  the  best  types  are  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Spain.  This  patriotism  is 
supported  by  a  nation  in  arms  and  upon  the  centraliza- 
tion of  all  power.  The  second  type  of  patriotism  is  the 
English.  It  is  marked  by  four  things:  first,  the  extraor- 
dinary facility  with  which  the  Individual  leaves  the 
mother  country;  second,  the  independence  of  the  colo- 
nies; third,  the  complete  repudiation  of  militarism;  and 
fourth,  the  tendency  to  regulate  international  difficul- 
ties by  arbitration.  Of  the  seventy-two  treaties  of  arbi- 
tration concluded  since  1816,  fifty-nine  were  made  by 
English-speaking  nations.  The  secret  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  independence  of  the  individ- 
ual and  the  principle  of  self-government  which  is  im- 
planted in  them.    The  resull  is  that  while 

*'  On  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  and  Alps  we  endeavor  to  revive, 
by  all  possible  means,  a  patriotism  which  is  dying;  while  we 
hold  reviews  and  celebrate  warlike  anniversaries,  an  adver- 
sary which  we  do  not  see,  and  which  we  despise  because  it  is 
not  armed  to  the  teeth  like  ourselves,  quietly  traverses  the 
seas  with  its  innumerable  ships  and  invades  the  world  in- 
sensible with  its  innumerable  colonies." 


RUSSIA  INCARNATE :  A  LIFE  OF  PETER  THE 

GREAT. 

For  over  a  hundred  years  the  character  of  Peter  the 
Great  has  been  a  battlefield  over  which  historians  have 
waged  bitter  warfare.  By  some  he  has  been  lauded  to 
the  skies  as  the  regenerator  of  Russia,  by  others  he  has 
been  denounced  as  a  ruthless  tyrant  and  barbarian;  but 
he  has  not  often  been  studied  in  the  cold  light  of  his- 
torical research.  His  character  and  life-work  naturally 
lead  to  exaggerated  eulogy  or  denunciation,  according 


to  the  standpoint  from  which  they  are  viewed.   M.  E. 
Waliszewski,  whose  work  on  Peter  the  Great  (Apple 
ton,  $2)  has  just  been  translated  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd, 
endeavors  to  describe  the  great  Russian  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  impartial  historian.    He  has  succeeded  in 
producing  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  esti- 
mate of  Peter's  character  and  work,  which  it  would  be 
well  for  both  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Russia  in  this 
country  to  read  with  care.    M.  Waliszewski  has  wisely 
divided  his  history  into  three  parts.    In  the  first  and 
second  he  deals  with  Peter  as  youth  and  man;  in  the 
third  he  gives  us  a  careful  summary  and  estimate  of  the 
reforms  introduced  by  Peter,  and  their  influence  upon 
Russian  life. 

THE  SUPREME  TYPE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  PEOPLE. 

M.  Waliszewski  maintains  that  Peter  was  the  incar- 
nation of  Russia,  the  supreme  type  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple.   He  says  : 

*' Peter  is  Russia— her  flesh  and  blood,  her  temperament 
and  genius,  her  virtues  and  her  vices.  With  his  various  apt- 
itudes, his  multiplicity  of  effort,  his  tmnultuous  passions,  he 
rises  up  before  us  a  collective  being.  This  makes  his  great- 
ness. This  raises  him  far  above  the  pale  shadow  which  oar 
feeble  historical  evocation  strives  to  snatch  out  of  oblivion. 
There  is  no  need  to  call  his  figure  up.  He  stands  before  na, 
surviving  his  own  existence,  perpetuating  himself— a  con- 
tinual actual  fact. .  .  .  Once  upon  a  time  that  force  was  called 
*  Peter  the  Great.*  The  name  is  changed  now.  The  charac- 
teristics are  unchanged.  It  is  still  the  soul  of  a  great  people 
—and  the  soul  too  of  a  great  man,  in  whom  the  thoughts  and 
wills  of  millions  of  human  beings  appear  incarnate.  That 
force  is  centered  in  him  and  he  in  it." 

REVOLUTION  INSTEAD  OF  EVOLUTION. 

M.  Waliszewski  has  endeavored  to  make  this  great 
figure  throb  with  life  before  our  eyes,  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. The  picture  is  a  fascinating  one,  which  com- 
pels attention  from  its  very  magnitude.  But  M.  Walis- 
zewski by  no  means  tries  to  hide  his  heroes  defects;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  set  forth  without  any  plea  of  justi- 
fication. His  latest  historian  somewhat  belittles  Peter's 
personal  influence  on  Russia.  Russia,  he  says,  was  in  a 
state  of  evolution  before  his  time  and  would  have  slowly 
progressed  without  him.  Peter  changed  this  peaceful 
evolution  into  a  revolution.  He  swept  over  his  country 
and  his  people  like  a  whirlwind,  extemporizing  and  in- 
venting expedients  and  terrorizing  all  around  him. 
He  gave  the  Russian  people  a  tremendous  push  forward, 
but  he  was  only  able  to  do  bo  because  he  pushed  them 
in  the  direction  in  which  they  were  already  moving. 

WAS  AS  THE  ANGEL  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

If  Peter  hurried  the  pace  of  Russia*s  progress,  it  was 
unsuccessful  war  which  drove  him  forward.  He  began 
by  playing  at  soldiering,  but  very  soon  found  that  war 
is  a  stem  taskmaster.  It  was  his  struggle  to  overcome 
the  consequences  of  his  presumption  and  over-confi- 
dence which  brought  modem  Russia  into  being. 

Peter^s  working  power  and  energy  was  almost  super- 
human. He  did  everything,  and  did  it  with  his  ow^n 
hands.  He  had  too  much  of  the  Eastern  and  barbarian 
in  his  nature  to  be  able  to  act  upon  any  well-thought- 
out  plan.  He  lived  up  to  the  liberal  meaning  of  the 
command,  "What  thy  hand  flndeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all 
thy  might."  In  spite  of  the  apparent  universality  of  his 
efforts  his  work  is,  speaking  generally,  somewhat 
limited,  and  exceedingly  superficial  even  within  these 
limits.  It  was  "a  sort  of  replastering  and  patchwork 
business  with  nothing  absolutely  new  about  it." 
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MATERIAL,  NOT  MORAL  PROGRESS. 
Above  eveiything  else  Peter  was  utilitarian.  He  ap- 
preciated the  material  usefulness  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion, and  thereupon  imposed  it  upon  Russia.  But  he 
was  quite  incapable  of  understanding  the  moral  basis 
on  which  civilization  rested : 

**  All  he  saw  was  the  exterior,  and  therefore  he  esteemed 
the  whole  helow  its  value.  His  intelligence  shows,  on  one 
side,  a  certain  quality  of  limitation.  It  is  radically  inacces- 
sible to  any  abstract  conception.  Hence  he  was  very  un- 
skillful in  judging  any  series  of  events.  In  deducing  the  con- 
sequences of  a  particular  point  of  departure,  in  tracing 
effects  back  to  their  causes.  He  was  quick  to  seize  the  prac- 
tical advantages  of  civilization,  but  he  never  had  any  sus- 
picion of  the  necessary  premises  of  all  civilizing  undertak- 
ings. He  was  like  a  man  who  would  begin  to  build  a  house 
from  the  roof,  or  who  would  work  at  the  foundations  and 
summit  of  an  edifice  at  one  and  the  same  time.  His  being  a 
good  carpenter,  and  even  a  fair  naval  engineer,  did  not  suf- 
fice to  set  the  moral  forces  of  his  people  in  organic  motion.** 

A  DREAMER  WITH  WIDE-OPEN  EYES. 

Brutal  and  despotic  though  Peter  was,  possessed  of  a 
heart  of  stone,  yet  he  was  an  idealist.  He  believed  in 
Russia  and  its  future,  and  he  sacrificed  himself  un- 
sparingly, often  blindly  and  unwisely,  to  compel  her  to 
fulfill  that  destiny : 

^*  An  idealist  he  was,  in  virtue  of  that  part  of  his  nature 
which  escaped  from  the  chances  and  incoherence  of  his  daily 
inspiration.  He  dreamed  indeed,  but  with  wide-open  eyes; 
and  with  all  the  positiveness  of  his  mind  and  nature,  he 
ended— so  great  was  his  effort,  so  mighty  his  faith— by  ahnost 
touching  and  possessing  this  phantom  dream  of  his.  He 
went  a  step  farther.  He  would  insure  the  continuity  of  this 
hallucination  of  what  was  to  be,  that  far-distant,  tremen- 
dous destiny,  and,  like  the  splendid  despot  that  he  was,  he 
drove  it  into  the  very  marrow  of  his  subjects'  bones— beat  it 
in  mercilessly  with  blows  of  sticks  and  hatchet  strokes.  He 
evolved  a  race  of  eager  visionaries  out  of  a  i)eople  of  mere 
brutes.  He  left  something  better  behind  him  than  a  mere 
legend.  He  left  a  faith  which,  unlike  other  faiths.  Is  spirit- 
ualized, instead  of  materialized  in  the  simple  minds  which 
have  enshrined  it.  'Holy  Russia*  of  this  present  day — 
practical,  brutal,  and  majestic  above  all  things,  even  as  he 
was— standing  ready,  like  a  many-headed  Messiah,  to  regen- 
erate ancient  Eiurope,  even  by  submerging  her,  is  PeterVt 
child.** 

These  extracts  are  but  the  skeleton,  so  to  speak,  of 
M.  Waliszewski's  study  of  PeCer  the  Great ;  for  the  de- 
tails with  which  this  skeleton  is  clothed  the  reader 
must  turn  to  the  volume  itself. 


MR  MORLEY  ON  MACHIAVELLL 

Messrs.  Macmillan&  Ck).  publish  the  Romanes  lecture 
for  1807,  which  was  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Morley  at  the 
Sheldonian  Theater,  Oxford,  on  June  2  last,  in  a  cloth- 
bound  volume  of  sixty-four  pages.  The  lecture  itself,  if 
printed  in  full,  would  hardly  fill  ten  pages  of  the  RE- 
VIEW, but  there  is  plenty  of  good  matter  compressed  in- 
to this  small  space. 

It  is  impossible  in  such  brief  sx>ace  as  can  be  spared 
here  to  attempt  to  follow  Mr.  Morley  in  his  brilliant 
characterization  of  the  Italian  genius.  Thomas  Crom- 
well, Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Lord  Bacon  among  the 
makers  of  modem  England,  drank  deeply  at  the  troubled 
waters  which  sprang  from  the  Machiavellian  fount. 
Mr.  Morley  points  out  that  the  makers  of  modern 
Eorope  would  appear  equally  to  have  sat  at  his  feet. 
William  the  Silent,  Henry  of  Navarre,  Elizabeth  of 
England,  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  and  above  all 
Napoleon,  supply  only  too  forcible  illustrations  of  the 


extent  to  which  the  Machiavellian  doctrine  continues  to 
spring  up  eternal  in  the  heart  of  man. 

Frederick  the  Great  is  "the  aptest  of  all  modem 
types  of  the  perverse  book."  Nor  does  Mr.  Morley  re- 
frain from  the  passing  jibe  at  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries, of  whom  Goldwin  Smith  and  Lord  Wolseley  are 
not  difficult  to  discern.  ''  The  misgivings  of  a  political 
valetudinarian"  is  not  a  bad  phrase  for  the  later  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  and  Lord  Wolseley's  sol- 
dier's text-book  is  laid  under  contribution  to  show  that 
in  the  battlefield  at  least  the  ethics  of  Machiavelli  pre- 
vail in  full  force.  Science  also,  he  points  out,  tends  to 
give  an  apparent  justification  of  the  Italian^s  teaching. 
"Nature  does  not  work  by  moral  rules.  Why  should 
States  ?  Is  not  the  whole  universe  a  sentient  being 
haunted  all  day  and  all  night  long  by  the  haggard 
shapes  of  hunger,  cruelty,  force,  and  fear  ?"  But  what 
is  the  real  doctrine  of  Machiavelli  ?  Mr.  Morley  thus 
summarizes  the  essence  of  the  lessons  which  he  incul- 
cated on  the  world: 

**  He  has  been  charged  with  inconsistency  because  in  the 
'Prince 'he  lays  down  the  conditions  on  which  an  absolute 
ruler,  rising  to  power  by  force  of*genius  backed  by  clrcumr 
stances,  may  maintain  that  power,  with  safety  to  himself  an^ 
most  advantage  to  his  subjects ;  while  in  the  '  Discourses '  h^ 
examines  the  rules  that  enable  a  self-governing  State  to  re- 
tain its  freedom.  The  cardinal  precepts  are  the  same.  In 
either  case  the  saving  principle  is  one:  self-sufllciency,  miV 
itary  strength,  force,  flexibility,  address,  above  all,  no  half- 
measures.  In  either  case  the  preservation  of  the  State  is 
equally  the  one  end,  reason  of  State  equally  the  one  ade- 
quate and  sufficient  test  and  justification  of  the  means.  The 
*  Prince '  deals  with  one  problem,  the  *  Discourses '  with  the 
other,  but  the  spring  of  Machiavelli^s  political  inspirations 
is  the  same,  to  whatever  type  of  rule  they  apply— the  secu- 
lar State  supreme;  self-interest  and  self-regard,  avowed  as 
the  single  principles  of  State  action;  material  force  the 
master-key  to  civil  policy.  Clear  intelligence  backed  by  un- 
sparing will,  unflinching  energy,  reiftorseless  vigor,  the  brain 
to  plan  and  the  hand  to  strike— here  is  the  salvation  of 
States,  whether  monarchies  or  republics.  The  spirit  of  hu- 
mility and  resignation  that  Christianity  had  brought  into 
the  world,  he  contemns  and  repudiates.  That  whole  scheme  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  which  Invisible  powers  rule  all  our  mor- 
tal affairs,  he  dismisses.  Calculation,  courage,  fit  means  for 
resolute  ends,  human  force— only  these  can  rebuild  a  world 
in  ruins." 

Mr.  Morley  then  proceeds  to  deal  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  moralist  with  Machiavellian  doctrines.  But 
he  does  not  much  improve  upon  Diderot's  pithy  criti- 
cism embodied  in  the  suggestion  that  "the  most  dis- 
tinctly Machiavellian  chapters  might  be  headed  as  *  The 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  right  for  a  prince  to  be 
a  scoundrel.'  '* 

Mr.  Morley  thinks  that  the  popular  clamor  against 
Machiavelli  was  based  upon  a  sound  instinct.  Machia- 
velli only  saw  half  of  human  nature,  and  that  the  worst 
half.  The  world,  although  at  tortoise  pace,  is  steadily 
moving  away  from  Machiavelli  and  his  Romans.  The 
modern  conception  of  a  State  has  long  made  it  a  moral 
person  capable  of  right  and  wrong,  just  as  are  the  indi- 
viduals composing  it.  Machiavelli,  in  discussing  the 
art  of  government  which  was  the  security  and  perma- 
nence of  the  ruling  power,  started  from  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  the  application  of  moral  standards 
to  this  business  was  as  little  to  the  point  as  it  would  be 
in  the  navigation  of  a  ship.  But  these  moral  princi- 
ples, which  he  puts  on  one  side  as  irrelevant,  are  noth- 
ing less  than  the  living  forces  by  which  societies  subsist 
and  governments  are  strong. 
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The  Saltan  and  his  Subjects,  By  Richard  Davey.  Two 
vols.,  8vo.    New  York  :    E.  P.  Button.    $7.50. 

The  Eastern  question  is  very  much  more  than  a  problem 
fai  international  politics,  and  it  is  not  to  be  settled  by  diplo- 
macy alone.  It  involves  a  strange  but  fascinating  medley  of 
races  and  religions,  the  study  of  which  is  essential  to  any 
Intelligent  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  future  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  Mr.  Richard  Davey's  two  handsome  vol- 
umes, entitled  *'The  Sultan  and  his  Subjects,"  supply  us 
with  a  vast  amount  of  the  knowledge  that  is  Aeedful  to  an 
understanding  of  the  Oriental  situation.  Turkish  customs 
are  explained  with  a  fullness  of  intimate  knowledge  that  one 
can  scarcely  find  elsewhere,  and  the  inner  co-working  of  the 
peculiar  social  institutions  of  the  Mohammedan  world  and 
the  imperial  politics  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  set  forth  in 
greater  detail  and  with  a  more  Interesting  dLscussion  of  his- 
toric personalities  than  In  any  other  book  in  the  English 
language.  Mr.  Davey  draws  most  of  his  materials  and  illus- 
trations from  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and  his  book  is  the 
more  valuable  on  that  account.  The  literature  of  detached 
outlying  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  more  voluminous  and 
satisfactory  than  the  literature  of  the  capital  Itself.  Mr. 
Grosvenor*s  two  sumptuous  volumes  on  Constantinople  had 
to  do  almost  entirely  with  historic  spots  and  archeeological 
matters,  and  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  with  Turkish 
politics  and  social  usages  and  the  real  Inwardness  of  Turkish 
life.  Mr.  Davey^s  first  volume  contains  chapters  dealing 
with  the  sultanas  court  and  harem,  with  his  priests  and  the 
inner  organization  of  Mohammedan  religious  life,  with  the 
history  of  Turkish  administrative  reforms,  with  the  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  Islamlsm  to  fulfill  Its  assumed  mission  in 
the  world,  with  the  opinions  and  customs  that  prevail  in  the 
sultanas  harem,  and  with  much  else  In  the  social  and  political 
life  that  centers  in  Constantinople.  The  second  volume  opens 
with  a  chapter  on  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  and  proceeds 
with  a  valuable  chapter  upon  the  Christians  In  Constanti- 
nople, this  being  followed  by  separate  chapters  on  the  Greek 
race,  the  Armenian  race,  and  the  Jewish  race.  Then  follows 
an  account  of  a  trip  to  Broussa,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  volume 
ending  with  some  studies  of  a  more  or  less  historical  and 
archaBologlcal  character  upon  the  walls,  streets,  and  local- 
ities of  Constantinople.  The  great  Importance  of  Mr.  Davey's 
work  is  thus  evident  enough.  It  contains  by  way  of  prefix 
and  appendix  some  valuable  blc^praphical  and  documentary 
data. 

A  Short  Popular  History  of  Crete.  By  J.  H.  Freese, 
M.A,  with  introduction  by  P.  W.  Clayden.  Lon- 
don:  Jarrold  &  Sons.    Is.  6d. 

A  very  useful  little  book  for  those  who  would  under- 
stand the  bearings  of  history  upon  contemporary  conditions 
in  the  Island  of  Crete  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Freese's  brief  sketch, 
which  within  the  compass  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pages  gives  an  accurate  and  luminous  account  of  the  politi- 
cal vicissitudes  of  this  Greek  Island  through  many  centuries. 
The  introductory  chapter  is  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Clayden,  an  Eng- 
lish Liberal  of  the  highest  standing  and  authority,  who  is 
one  of  the  foremost  Journalists  of  London,  and  whose  phil- 
anthropic sympathies  are  not  likely  to  get  the  better  of  his 
judgment.  Mr.  Clayden  and  Mr.  Freese  have  all  along  been 
in  favor  of  the  Gladstonlan  solution  of  the  union  of  Crete 
and  Greece.  This  little  book,  written  primarily  for  our 
English  cousins,  should  find  a  good  many  readers  in  the 
United  States. 

Pictures  of  Russian  History  and  Russian  Literature. 
By  Prince  Serge  Wolkonsky.    Octavo,  pp.  287.    Bos- 
ton:   Lamson,  WolflEe  &  Co.    $2. 
This  is  a  volume  of  lectures  delivered  during  the  past 
two  years  at  several  American  universities  and  other  "insti- 


tutions by  Prince  Wolkonsky.  These  lectures  are  full  of 
striking  delineations  of  Russian  character.  The  portraits  of 
such  historical  figures  as  John  the  Terrible,  Peter  the  Great, 
and  Catherine  the  Great  are  clear-cut  and  vivid,  while  the 
great  writers,  Karamsin,  Poushkin,  Gogol,  Touigenlefl,  and 
Tolstoi,  are  sympathetically  treated. 

Kippur ;  or,  Explorations  and  Adventurea  on  the  Eur 
phrates.  By  John  Punnett  Peters,  Ph.D.  Vol.  L 
Octavo,  pp.  875.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's Sona. 
$2.50. 

In  this  volume  is  begun  the  official  narrative  of  the  fa- 
mous University  of  Pennsylvania  expedition  to  Babylonia  in 
the  years  1888-fiO,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  Nippur,  the  field  of  the  most  important  arctuBO- 
logical  work  of  recent  times.  Dr.  Peters'  colleague  and  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  J.  H.  Haynes,  has  within  the  past  few  months  aa- 
tonlshed  the  learned  world  by  the  number  and  value  of  his 
** finds"  on  the  site  of  this  burled  city,  and  this  record  of  the 
orlgnal  explorations  appears  at  an  opiwrtune  time.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  public-spirited  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
have  contributed  upward  of  seventy  thousand  dollars  for  the 
prosecution  of  these  researches. 

Method  in  History  for  Teachers  and  Students.  By  Wil- 
liam H.  Mace.  12mo,  pp.  828.  Boaton:  Ginn  &  Co. 
$1.10. 

Professor  Mace  has  gone  fkr  below  the  surf aoe  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  has  really  formulated  a  systematic  theory  of  the  rela- 
tions which  historical  science  sustains  to  pedagogics.  Thus 
his  book  is  a  compact  philosophical  treatise,  rather  than  a 
practical  manual  of  expedients,  such  as  the  titie  might  al- 
most lead  one  to  expect.  It  is  not  the  less  valuable,  how- 
ever, on  that  account. 

The  Student's  American  History.  By  D.  H.  Montr 
gomery.    12mo,  pp.  578.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  $1.55l 

While  following  the  same  general  lines  as  the  author^ 
^^  Leading  Facts  of  American  History,**  the  present  work  is 
fuller  in  its  treatment  of  political  and  constitutional  history, 
quoting  frequently  from  original  documents,  authorities,  and 
standard  secondary  writers  on  the  iioints  of  greatest  interesL 

BIOGRAPHY. 
Samuel  Sewall  and  the  World  he  Lived  In.   By  Rev.  N. 

H.  Chamberlain.  12mo,  pp.  8S2.  Boston :  DeWolfOi 

Fiske  &  Co.    $2. 

Judge  Sewall  is  known  to  this  generation  as  the  author 
of  the  famous  *^  Diary  of  New  England  Colonial  Life.*'  That 
work  is  Itself  the  best  picture  of  the  man  and  his  times,  but 
its  bulk  is  formidable  and  much  of  its  contents  dismal  read- 
ing. The  chief  message  of  Sewall  to  posterity  consisted  in 
his  exposition  of  New  England  Puritanism  as  it  was  thought 
out  and  lived  out  in  the  last  decades  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  first  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  essential  parts  of 
this  legacy  seem  to  have  been  comprehended  in  Mr.  Cham- 
be  rlain^s  volume,  which  is  compact,  clear,  and  not  over- 
sedate.  The  illustration  of  the  book  is  noteworthy,  especially 
the  attempts  to  reproduce  the  farm-house  architecture  of 
colonial  Massachusetts. 

The  Private  Life  of  the  Queen.  By  a  Member  of  the 
Royal  Household.  12mo,  pp.  806.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Queen  Victoria  has  never  had  a  more  modest  or  unpre- 
tending biographer  than  this  *^  member  of  the  royal  house- 
hold,** whose  intention,  the  preface  states,  is  **  merely  to  paint 
a  family  iwrtrait  of  a  dear  old  lady  who,  were  she  the  chair 
elaine  of  a  country  house  or  the  schoolmistress  of  a  primitive 
village,  would  be  admired  and  beloved  by  her  neighbors  in 
the  parish  for  her  wisdom  and  good  works,  and  by  her  family 
and  servants  as  a  good  mother  and  mistress.**    Tlie  chapters 
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on  **The  Qneen  as  a  Hostess,"  ''Court  Life  of  a  Mald-of- 
Honor,""  What  the  Queen  Reads,"  "The  Queen's  Fortune 
and  Expenditures,"  *'The  Queen  as  a  Housekeeper,"  ''What 
the  Qneen  Eats  and  Drinks,"  "The  Queen's  Kitchen,"  etc«, 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  American  housewives. 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Story  of  Jonah  in  the  Light  of  Higher  Criticism. 
By  Lnther  Tracy  Townsend,  D.D.  18mo,  pp.  120. 
New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Ck>mpany.   50  cents. 

Dr.  Townsend  employs  the  methods  of  the  "higher  criti- 
cism "  to  adduce  the  inherent  probability  of  the  biblical  nar- 
rative. He  shows  that  there  are  several  species  of  sea  mon- 
sters that  could  have  swallowed  Jonah  without  mutilating 
hioL,  and  that  he  might  have  been  preserved  alive  in  accord- 
ance with  the  story. 

The  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition,  as  Hlnstrated  by  the 
Monmnents.  By  Dr.  Fritz  Hommel.  12mo,  pp. 
966.    New  York  :  E.  &  J.  B.  Young  &  Co.    $1.75. 

Dr.  Hommers  volume  Is  avowedly  "a  protest  against 
the  modem  school  of  Old  Testament  criticism."  This  pro- 
test takes  the  form  of  a  call  to  Old  Testament  scholars  to 
abandon  "barren  speculations"  regarding  the  origin  of  par- 
ticular passages,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  gathering 
of  external  evidence  from  inscriptions,  etc.  Dr.  Hommel*s 
own  investigations  on  this  line,  the  results  of  which  he  pre- 
sents in  this  book«  have  been  fruitful  and  imimrtant.  He 
has  instituted  a  minute  comparison  between  the  Hebrew 
personal  names  found  in  the  Old  Testament  and  other  con- 
temporary names  of  like  formation  disclosed  by  monuments. 

The  Grod-Idea  of  the  Ancients;  or,  Sex  in  Religion.  By 
Eliza  Burt  Gamble.  Octavo,  pp.  848.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2.25. 

Sex  Worship  :  An  Exposition  of  the  Phallic  Origin  of 
Religion.  By  Clifford  Howard.  12mo,  pp.  166. 
Washington :  Published  by  the  author. 

Telepathy  and  the  Subliminal  Self.  By  R.  Osgood  Map 
son,  A.M.  12mo,  pp.  848.  New  York :  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.    $1.50. 

Philosophy  of  Phenomena.  By  George  M.  Ramsey, 
M.D.  12mo,  pp.  206.  Boston :  Banner  of  Light 
Publishing  Company. 

PLANT  AND  ANIMAL  LIPS. 

Lawns  and  Gardens:  How  to  Plant  and  Beautify  the 
Home  Lot,  the  Pleasure  Ground,  and  Garden.  By 
N.  Jttnsson-Rose.  Quarto,  pp.  414.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $3.50. 

This  work  contains  many  hints  and  directions  about 
landscape-gardening  which  will  be  appreciated  and  utilized, 
we  doubt  not,  by  dwellers  in  city  suburbs  or  in  rural  regions 
more  free  from  the  artificial  restrictions  imposed  by  town 
life.  The  author  has  adapted  many  of  his  suggestions  to  the 
needs  of  the  man  with  a  small  ground-plot. 

House  Plants  and  How  to  Succeed  With  Them.  A 
Practical  Handbook.  By  Lizzie  Page  HlUhouse. 
12mo,  pp.  220.  New  York:  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Print- 
ing and  Publishing  Company.    $1. 

Mrs.  Hillhouse  has  placed  In  her  debt  all  women  who 
love  flowers  and  yet  are  compelled,  for  lack  of  conservatory 
or  hothouse,  to  cultivate  their  plants  in  the  home  In  order  to 
enjoy  the  blossoms.   Her  book  covers  the  common  range  of 


domestic  flowering  plants  with  tolerable  completeness,  and 
is  Just  what  it  purports  to  be— a  useful  manual  for  growers. 

A  Few  Familiar  Flowers:  How  to  Love  Them  at  Home 
or  in  School.  By  Margaret  Warner  Morley.  12mo, 
pp.288.    Boston:    Ginn  &  Co.    70  cents. 

The  flowers  which  are  studied  in  this  little  volxune  are 
the  morning-glory,  the  Jewel  weed,  the  nasturtium,  the  gera- 
nium, and  the  hyacinth.  The  book  is  designed  particularly 
for  teachers  Just  beginning  to  give  Instruction  in  plant  life. 

Citizen  Bird :  Scenes  from  Bird-Life  in  Plain  English  for 
Beginners.  By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright  and  Elliott 
Coues.  12mo,  pp.  444.  New  York:  The  Mao- 
millan  Company.    $1.50. 

A  capital  book  for  children,  which  has  the  rare  merit  of 
scientific  accuracy  both  in  text  and  illustration.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  story  form. 

Insect  Life:  An  Introduction  to  Nature-Study.  By 
John  Henry  Comstock.  12mo,  pp.  849.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $2.50. 

This  little  volume,  written  by  Professor  Comstock,  of 
Cornell  and  Stanford  universities,  and  Illustrated  with  wood 
engravings  by  Anna  Botsford  Comstock,  is  well  adapted  to 
serve  its  puriwse  as  an  introduction  to  a  study  of  the  more 
minute  forms  of  out-of-door  life  that  are  about  us  every- 
where. The  same  author  and  Illustrator  prepared  the  excel- 
lent *'  Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects  "  which  was  noticed  by 
this  Rbview  in  June,  1806.  That  more  comprehensive  work 
was  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers  In  fitting  themselves  to 
give  Instruction  and  to  direct  the  studies  of  pupils.  The 
present  book  Is  more  elementary  in  character  and  will  at- 
tract readers  of  all  ages. 

REFERENCE. 

Banking  Systems  of  the  World.  Also,  Postal  Savings 
Banks.  By  William  Matthews  Handy.  19mo,  pp. 
193.    Chicago :  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.    $1. 

This  is  a  convenient  handbook  of  information.  The 
author  indulges  in  neither  argument  nor  dogmatic  assertion 
concerning  controverted  points.  His  business  is  to  state  the 
facts.  Most  readers  will  find  themselves  Indebted  to  him 
for  at  least  one  distinct  addition  to  their  knowledge  of 
American  banking  experience,  in  the  form  of  a  brief  account 
of  the  operations  of  the  South  Carolina  State  Bank,  1812-70. 

The  Statistician  and  Economist,  1807-06.  12mo,  pp.  673. 
San  Francisco :  L.  P.  McCarty.    $8.50. 

FICTION. 

The  Romance  of  a  Jesuit  Mission :  A  Historical  Novel. 
By  M.  Bourchier  Sanford.  12mo,  pp.  202.  New 
York  :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company.    $1.25. 

Sketches  in  Lavender,  Bine,  and  Green.  By  Jerome  K. 
Jerome.  12mo,  pp.  837.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt& 
Co.    $1.25. 

Znleka.  By  Clinton  Boss.  12mo,  pp.  222.  Boston: 
Lamson,  Wolff e  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  Burglar  Who  Moved  Paradise.  By  Herbert  D. 
Ward.  16mo,  pp.  226.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&Co.    $1.25. 

The  Romance  of  Arenfels,  and  Other  Tales  of  the 
Rhine.  By  C.  Ellis  Stevens.  12mo,  pp.  00.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25. 

The  Beautiful  Miss  Brooke.  By  "Z.  Z.**  16mo,  pp.  158. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Ca    $1. 


CONTENTS   OF  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

LEADING   ARTICLES  IN  THE  AUGUST  MAGAZINES. 


The  Arena.— Boston.    August. 

Evolution :  What  It  Is  and  What  It  Is  Not.  David  S.  Jor- 
dan. 

Has  Wealth  a  Limitation  ?    Robert  N.  Reeves. 

Bimetallism  Simplified.    Georee  H.  Lepper. 

Bimetallism  Extinguished.    John  Clark  Rldnath. 

The  Segregation  of  Criminals.    Norman  Robinson. 

How  to  Increase  National  Wealth.    B.  O.  Flower. 

An  Open  Letter  to  Eastern  Capitalists.    Charles  C.  Millard. 

The  Telegraph  Monopoly.— Xlll.    Frank  Parsons. 

The  Provisional  Government  of  the  Cubans.  Tnomas  W. 
Steep. 

A  Noted  American  Preacher.    Duncan  McDermid. 

The  Civic  Outlook.    Henry  Randall  Wait*. 

"  The  Tempest "  the  Sequel  to  "  Hamlet."    Emily  D.  Beery. 

The  Creative  Man.    Stlnson  Jarvis. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— Boston.    August. 

The  American  Forests.    John  Muir. 

Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Dean  Swift.— I.    G.  B.  Hill. 

A  Typical  Kansas  Community.    William  A.  White. 

A  >iassachusett8  Shoe  Town.    Alvan  F.  Sanborn. 

Strivings  of  the  Negro  People.    W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois. 

The  Pause  in  Criticism— and  After.    William  R.  Thayer. 

The  Delinquent  in  Art  and  Literature.    Enrico  Ferri. 

The  Bookman.— New  York.    AugruBt. 

Richard  Harding  Davis.    Harry  Thurston  Peck. 

Victorian  Literature.    Clement  K.  Shorter. 

Mrs.  Oliphant.    W.  Robertson  NicoU. 

Living  Continental  Critics.— IV.     Jules  Lemattre.     B.  W. 

Wells. 
A  Spanish  Romeo  and  Juliet.    A.  M.  Huntington. 

Caasier's  Magazine.— New  York.     August. 
(Marine  Number.) 

Sjpeclaltles  of  Warship  Design.    William  H.  White. 

Fast  Torpedo  Boats.    A.  F.  Yarrow. 

The  Problem  of  Steamship  Design.    Henry  H.  West. 

The  Launching  of  a  Ship.    Robert  Caird. 

Hydraulic  Principles  Affecting  a  Floating  Ship.  F.  P, 
Purvis. 

Marine  Boiler  Furnaces.    D.  B.  Morrison. 

Steamers  for  Shallow  Rivers.    J.  L.  Thornycroft. 

The  Design  and  Building  of  a  Steamship.  Archibald  Denzly. 

Water-Tube  Boilers  in  the  Navy.    W.  M.  McFarland. 

The  Naval  Weakness  of  Great  Britain.    C.  W.  Dilke. 

The  Modem  Marine  Engine.    Charles  E.  Hyde. 

American  Sound  and  River  Steamboats.   Leander  N.  Lovell. 

The  Auxiliary  Machinery  of  an  American  Warship.  F.  M. 
^Vheeler 

Ship  Building  and  Transportation  on  the  Lakes.  J.  R.  Old- 
nam. 

Steel  for  Mai-ine  Engine  Forgings  and  Shafting.  R.  W.  Dav- 
enport. 

The  Coaling  of  Steamships.    S.  H.  Smith. 

Submarine  Navigation.    John  P.  Holland. 

The  Century  Magaxine.— New  York.    August. 

The  Lordly  Hudson.    Clarence  Cook. 

A  Journey  in  Thessaly.    Thomas  Dwight  Goodell. 

The  Alaska  Trip.    John  Muir. 

Down  to  Java.    Eliza  R.  Scidmore. 

A  Dav  in  Norway.    Horace  E.  Scudder. 

Anotuer  Dav  in  Norway.    H.  H.  Boyesen. 

Characteristics  of  Jennv  Lind.    Henri  Appy. 

What  Jenny  Lind  Did  for  America.    Fanny  M.  Smith. 

John  Burroughs.    Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

London  at  Play.    Elizabeth  R.  Pennell. 

Controversies  in  the  War  Department.    John  M.  Schofleld. 

Campaigning  with  Grant.    Gen.  Hoi-ace  Porter. 

The  Chautauquan.— Meadville,  Pa.    August. 

Life  in  Washington,  D.  C.    William  E.  Curtis. 

Uses  of  Electricity  in  Medicine  and  Surgery.    G.  H.  Guy. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures  of  France.    Yves  Guyot. 

Do  Labor-Saving  Machines  Deprive  Men  of  Labor?    C.  D. 

Wright. 
Street  Life  in  Ivondon.    Ned  Arden  Flood. 
The  Tax  on  Inheritances  in  Italy,    (i.  R.  Salerno. 
How  to  Guard  Our  Youth  Against  Bad  Literature.    A.  Com- 

stojk. 


The  Sugar  Beet  in  France.    P.  P.  Deh6rain. 

Belgium :  Its  History,  Art,  and  Social  Life.    W.  E.  GrUfls. 

Herbert  Spencer :  An  Episode.    Foster  Coates. 

Society  in  the  Cow  Country.    E.  Hough. 

What  We  Gain  in  the  Bicycle.    Maurice  Thompson. 

The  Cosmopolitan.— Irvington.N.Y.    August. 

Jai>an*s  Stage  and  Greatest  Actor.    Robert  P.  Porter. 
Fighting  Snow-Drifts.    Lewis  McLouth. 
Starving  India.    Julian  Hawthorne. 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon.    James  M.  Ludlow. 
Modem  College  Education.— V.    Timothy  Dwight. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.— New  York.    August. 

Tobacco  and  Its  Cultivation.    Martha  McCulloch-WilliamE. 
University  of  Virginia.    Richard  H.  Dabney. 
Summer  Logging  In  Wisconsin.    Harvey  Rowell. 
In  the  Empire  of  the  Mikado.    J.  Simms. 
Beasts  of  Burden.    Frederick  A.  Ober. 

Godey'B  Magazine.— New  York.    August. 

Those  Blessed  Tirolese.    W.  D.  McCrackan. 

Woman's  Work  at. the  Tennessee  Centennial.  Anna  N.  Ben- 
jamin. 

Mountaineering  on  the  Western  Coast.  Mae  VanNorman 
Long. 

The  Story  of  a  Mexican  Jar.    Robert  O.  Babitt. 

Onteora :  An  Ideal  Summer  Club.    Carolyn  Halsted. 

A  Bedouin  Dance.    Eleanor  Hodgens. 

Harper's  Magazine.— New  York.    August 

The  Inauguration.    Richard  H.  Davis. 

The  Hungarian  Millennium.    F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

White  Man's  Africa.— X.    Poultney  Bigelow. 

The  Century's  Progress  in  Physics.— II.    Henry  S.  Williams. 

A  State  in  Arms  Against  a  Caterpillar.    Fleteher  Osgood. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal.— Philadelpliia.    August. 

Droch's  Literary  Talks.— IX.    Vacation  Wanderings. 
Indoor  Window  Gardening.    Eben  E.  Rexford. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.— Philadelphia.    August. 

Bird  Artists.    Frank  H.  Sweet. 
Are  You  Going  to  College?    A.  L.  Benedict. 
Our  Street  Names.   William  W.  Crane. 
A  Similitude  of  Ships.    M.  A.  DeWolf  Howe. 
The  Book  which  has  Most  Benefited  Me.    Annie  S.  Win- 
ston. 
The  Charm  of  the  Inexact.    Charles  C.  Abbott. 
The  Marine  Hospital  Service.    Joanna  R.  Nichols. 
Singing :  Ite  Past  and  Its  Possibilities.    Gertrude  E.  WalL 
Jonathan  Hale's  Book.    Edith  Dickson. 

McClure's  Magazine.— New  York.    August. 

The  Great  Dynamite  Factory  at  Ardeer.    H.  J.  W.  Dam. 

C.  D.  Gibson  on  Love  and  Life. 

The  First  Meeting  of  Lincoln  and  Grant.    Hamlin  Garland. 

Munsey's  Magazine.— New  York.    August. 

Summer  on  the  Sands. 

The  Summer  Colony  at  Lenox.    C.  M.  Lincoln. 

The  Making  of  the  Constitution.    Thomas  B.  Reed. 

The  Women  of  Fashion.    Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

The  Commune  of  Paris.    Molly  Elliot  Sewell. 

The  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Gcfrrge  Eliot.    Anna  Leach. 

New  England  Magazine.— Boston.    August. 

Washington  Irving's  Services  to  American  History.  Richard 

Burton. 
Old  Days  and  New  in  Northfleld.    Ann  M.  Mitehell. 
Summer  Birds  of  New  England.    William  E.  Cram. 
Oliver  Holden,  the  Composer  of  "  Coronation."    A.  Brown. 
Nathaniel  Emmons  and  Mather  Byles.    James  R.  Gilmore. 
Block  Island.    Samuel  W.  Mendura. 

Scribner's  Magazine.— New  York.    August. 

The  Woman  Collegian^  Helen  W.  Moody. 

Israel  C.  Russell. 


Impressions  of  Mount  Rainier.    Isn 
The  Workers.    Walter  A.  Wyckoff. 
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THE  OTHER  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH   PERIODICALS. 

{From  the  latest  numbers  received.) 


Amerif  an  Amateur  Photographer.— Xew  York.    July. 

Marine  Photography. 

What  Photography  Can  Do  for  the  Artist.  R.  B.  Drummond. 

The  Lumiere  Cinematograph  Camera. 

Photograph V  in  Natural  Colors. 

Photographic  Chemicals  and  Their  Adulterations. 

American  Historical  Register. — ^New  York. 
(Quarterly.)    July. 

Marsiglio  of  Padua  and  William  of  Ockam.— II.  James 
Sullivan. 

Lucero  the  Inquisitor.    Henry  C.  Lea. 

The  Kotow  Question.    William  W.  Rockhill. 

The  Proprietary  Province  as  a  Form  of  Colonial  Govern- 
ment.—I.    H.  L#.  Osgood. 

Evolution  of  the  American  Voter.    James  Schouler. 

The  Authorship  of  the  Federalist.    P.  L.  Ford,  £.  G.  Bourne. 

American  Journal  of  Sociologv.     Chicago.     (Bi-monthly.) 

Social  Value  of  the  Saloon.    E.  C.  Moore. 

Study  of  the  Criminal  in  Mexico.    Frederick  Starr. 

State  of  the  Church  in  the  Social  Movement.    W.  Rauschen- 

busch. 
On  a  Difference  in  the  Metabolism  of  the  Sexes.    W.  I. 

Thomas. 
Social  Control,— VIII.    EdWardlA.  Ross. 
Eccentric  Official  Statistics.— II.    H.  L.  Bliss. 
A  Programme  for  Social  Study.— II.    I.  W.  Howerth. 

American  Monthly  .'-Washington.    July. 

The  Constitution.    Anna  L.  Piatt. 
Fort  Niagara.    Jane  H.  P.  Robinson. 

American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews.— New  York.   July. 

Seth  Low :  A  Character  Sketch.    Edward  Cary. 

*•  Homewood "— A  Mpdel  Suburban   Settlement,  fi.   R.  L. 

Gould. 
Revival  of  the  French  Universities.    Pierre  de  Coubertin. 
Higher  Deaf-Mute  Education  in  America.    A.  W.  Greely. 
Edward  Bellamy's  New  Book  of  the  New  Democracy.    S. 

Baxter. 

Appleton's  Ptfpular  Science  Monthly.— New  York.    July. 

The  Racial  Geography  of  Europe.— VI.    W.  Z.  Ripley. 

Forecasting  the  Progress  of  Invention.    W.  Baxter.  Jr. 

Some  Facts  About  Wasps  and  Bees.    R.  W.  Shufeldt. 

The  Principle  of  Economy  in  Evolution.    Edmund  Noble. 

Let  Us  Therewith  Be  Content.    Ellen  C.  Elliott. 

Wild  Flowers  of  the  California  Alps     Bertha  F.  Herrick. 

The  Planet  Saturn.    Clifton  A.  Howes. 

North  and  South.    Spencer  Trotter. 

The  History  of  Alcohol.— II.    C.  E.  Pellew. 

The  Mob  Mfbd.    Edward  A.  Ross. 

Are  Scorpions  Matricides  and  Suicides  ?    J.  Vilar6. 

Art  Amateur.— New  York.    July. 

Modem  Painters  of  Holland.    J.  J.  Townsend. 

Reflections  in  Pen  and  Ink  Drawings. 

Some  Hints  in  Sketching.— II. 

Landscape  in  Charcoal.    Zulma  DeL.  Steele. 

Past  Fashions  in  Woman^s  Dress.    Alice  E.  Ives. 

Art  Interchange.— New  York.    July. 

Ornamental  Art  of  the  Renaissance. 
Designs  for  Silks  and  Wall  Papers. 
Out-of-Door  Sketching.    W.  M.  Chase. 
Deslgnlngfor  Embroidery.    L.  B.  Wilson. 
Hints  on  House  Decoration. 

Atalanta.— London.    July. 

Danish  Memories.    Continued.    Lady  Jephson. 

The  Queens  of  Southern  Europe  at  Home.    Laura  A .  Smith. 

July;  the  Lion.    Gertrude  Oliver-Williams. 

Badminton  Magazine.- London.    July. 

Solent  Yacht  Racing.    Barbara  Hughes. 

Reminiscences  of  Albanian  Sport.    Randolph  LI.  Hodgson. 

Frederick  Archer.    Godfrey  Bosville. 

The  Monster  Fish.    Capt.  G.  Ferrand. 

Walks  and  Climbs  In  the  Zillerthal.    Lionel  W.  Clarke. 

A  Bicycle  Gymkhana.    Susan,  Countess  of  Malmesbury. 

Through  the  Black  Forest  Awheel.    A.  R.  Quinton. 

Bankers'  Magaxine.— London.    July. 

Modem  Conditions  in  the  Money  Market. 

The  Branch  Bank  System  of  Scotland. 

Scotch  Banks  in  England. 

Stock  Exchange  Values. 

LUe  Assurance  Companies'  Investments. 


The  Bankers'  Magazine.— New  York.    July. 

The  Beginnings  of  Banking.    Isaac  Loos. 
Russian  and  Japanese  Finances. 
Ellis  H.  Roberts,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
American  Bankers*  Association. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra.— Oberlin,  Ohio.    (Quarterly.)    July. 

The  Tell-el-Amama  Letters.    J.  M.  P.  Metcalf . 

The  Cosmogony  of  Genesis  and  its  Reconcilers.    H.  Morton. 

Further  Studies  of  the  Bloody  Sweat  of  our  Lord.  W.  W. 
Keen. 

Joseph  as  a  Statesman.    James  Monroe. 

How  to  Promote  the  Study  of  Greek.    Henry  A.    Scomp. 

Improved  Homes  for  Wage-Earners.    James  G.  Johnson. 

The  Idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.    Edward  M.  Chapman. 

Evolution  Theories  and  Christian  Doctrine.  W.  D.  Mac- 
kenzie. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. — London.    July. 

Cricket  and  the  Victorian  Era.    Prince  Ranjitsinhji. 

The  Present  Government  in  Turkey:  its  Crimes  and  Remedy. 

Alexandroffsky  Central ;  a  Prison  of  Siberia.    J.  Y.  Simpson. 

Golf;  Its  Present  and  its  Future. 

Galicia;  an  Unnoted  Corner  of  Spain.    Hannah  Lynch. 

Trouting  from  a  Coracle.    A.  G.  Bradley. 

St.  Brendan  of  Clonf  ert  and  Clonf  ert-Brendan.    .Xneas  J.  G. 

Mackay. 
The  Gr89co-Turkish  War ;  What  Happened  in  Thessaly.    G. 

W.  Steevens. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.    June  15. 

American  Competition  on  British  Markets. 

Proposed  Construction  of  Light  Railways  in  Germany. 

French  Sugar  Law. 

The  Silk  Trade  of  Lyons. 

The  Encouragement  of  Industry  in  Japan. 

Canadian  Magazine.— Toronto.    July. 

Complaining  of  Our  Tools.    Arnold  Haultain. 

Picturesque  St.  Pierre.    Mrs.  E.  A.  Randall. 

Children  of  the  Town.— I.    Esther  T.  Kingsmill. 

A  Glimpse  of  Norway.— I.    Winnifred  Wulon. 

Premiers  of  New  Brunswick  Since  Confederation.  J.  Hannay. 

The  Royal  Grenadiers'  Colors.    T.  E.  Champion. 

The  Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park.    E.  A.  Meredith. 

My  Contemporaries  in  Fiction.— IX.   David  Christie  Murray. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine. — London.    July. 

The  Guards'  Bands.    Ernest  M.  Jessop. 

Old  Boots.    Robert  Machray. 

London  in  the  Queen's  Reign.    Theodore  A.  Cook. 

Knighted  at  Windsor.    K.  B. 

The  Police  of  Paris.    Major  A.  Griffiths. 

Cassier's  Magazine.— New  York.    July. 

Swift  Cruisers  of  the  United  States  Navy.    W.  L.  Cathcart. 
The  Tall  Business  Building.    D.  Adler. 
Tendencies  in  Steam  Engine  Development.    J.  B.  Stan  wood. 
The  Cotton  Industry  in  India.    John  Wallace. 
Electro-Chemistry  at  Niagara  Falls.    Frederick  Overbury. 
Marine  Engine  Bearings.    John  Dewrauce. 

Catholic  World.— New  York.    July. 

The  Development  of  Dogma.    David  Moyes. 

Blessed  Richard  Whiting.    F.  Felix. 

Edmund  Bupke,  the  Friend  of  Human  Liberty.    George  Mc- 

Dermot. 
The  Soul  of  Southern  Acadia.    Columba  C.  Spalding. 
Catholics  and  the  Revolution.    Francis  T.  Furey. 
Some  Characteristics  of  the  Normans.    Charles  Gibson. 
Life  at  a  Life-Saving  Station.    Frances  Albert  Doughty. 
The  Genius  of  James  C.  Mangan,  Poet. 
Historic  Relics  of  the  "  Lost  Ten  Tribes." 

The  Catholic  University  Bulletin.— Washington.  (Quarterly.) 

July. 

The  Avesta  and  the  Bible.    Charles  F.  Aiken. 

Empirical  Utilitarianism.    James  J.  Fox. 

New  Hand-Books  of  Philosophy.    Maurice  F.  Egan. 

Erigena  and  Aquinas.    William  Turner. 

Anglo-Saxon  in  an  English  Curriculum.    William  Sheran. 

Chambers's  Journal.— Edinburgh.    July. 

Brussels;  Belgium  for  the  Britisher.    M.  Corbet  Seymour. 

On  the  Collecting  of  Autographs. 

Some  Remarkable  Habits  of  Insects.    Percy  H.  Grimshaw. 

Mount  Athos. 

Atlantic  Boat  Vov'ages.    W.  B.  Lord. 

The  Submerged  Forest  at  Leasowe. 

With  a  Steam-Launch  on  the  Orinoco.    Stanley  Paterson. 
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CharitiM  Review.— New  York.    June. 

SymDathy  and  Reason  in  Charitable  Work.  Edward  D.  Jonea. 

Hindoo  Cnarity. 

The  Training  of  Charity  Workers.    Mary  E.  Richmond. 

Friendly  Visiting.    Leonora  Hamlin. 

Employers'  Liability.    Mary  S.  Oppenheimer. 

Social  Discontent— Its  Extent  and  Causes.    E.  P.  Wheeler. 

Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training.    T.  F.  Chapin. 

New  York  City  Conference  of  Charities. 

Contemporary  Revievr. — London.    July. 

The  Fate  of  Greece.    E.  J.  Dillon. 

The  Queen  and  Her  Ministers.    Emily  Crawford. 

The  Deadlock  in  Auiitria-Hungary.    "  Austriacus." 

The  Lambeth  Conference  and  the  Historic  Episcopate.  Ver- 
non Bartlet. 

Our  Trade  with  Persia.    John  Foster  Fraser. 

The  Archetype  of  John  Bunyan's  "  The  Holy  War."  Richard 
Heath. 

Husbandry  in  the  Greek  Dramatists.  Countess  Martlnengo 
Cesaresco. 

How  to  Invest.    Hartley  Withers, 

The  South  Africa  Bubble.    ''  Quissitor." 

CornhiU  Magazine.— London.    July. 

Harston  Moor,  July  2,  1644;  an  Anniversary  Study.    C.  H. 

Firth. 
The  Poverty  of  the  Clergy.    Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching. 
Piers  Ploughman  and  English  Life  in  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
Legal  Proceedings  Against  Animals.    E.  T.  Withington. 
How  to  Scan  a  Company  Prospectus.    Hartley  Withers. 

Cosmopolls.— London.    July. 
(In  English.) 

Royalties.— I.   F.  Max  Mil  Her. 
A  Tragic  Novel.    George  Moore. 

(In  French.) 
Political  Life  in  Roumania.    Henry  des  Rioux. 
Notes  on  Russian  Literature.    E.  Halp^rine-Kamlnsky. 

(In  German.) 
Increase  in  Population  and  the  Internal  Development  of  the 

German  Empire.    E.  Francke. 
Concerning  Pleasure  in  Landscape  Beauty.    E.  Rlchter. 
A  Journal.    Lady  Blennerhassett. 
French  Literature  in  the  Past  Year.    J.  J.  David. 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine.— New  York.    July. 

8ueen  Victoria.    John  Gilmer  Speed. 
Id  Trinity  and  its  Tombs. 
The  First  Flag-maker  of  America.    Elizabeth  M.  HalloweU. 
An  American  Miniature  Painter:  Amalia  Ktlasner.    J.  D. 

Wendllng. 
Siberian  Aborigines.    T.  G.  Allen,  Jr. 
Women  as  Journalists. 

The  Dial.— Chicago. 

June  16. 

The  Triumph  of  the  Middleman. 

The  Metre  of  *^  In  Memoriam."    C.  A.  Smith. 

July  1. 

A  Jubilee  Retrospect. 

The  Metre  of  "  In  Memoriam."    W.  J.  Rolfe. 

Dublin  Review.— London.    (Quarterly.)    July. 

Dr.  Lea's  History  of  Indulgences.    R.  W.  H.  Kent. 

The  French  Expedition  to  Ireland  in  1798.    Donat  Sampson. 

The  Communion  with  Three  Blades  of  Grass.  Walter  Syl- 
vester. 

rhe  Holy  See  and  Pelaeianism.    Dom  J.  Chapman. 

Some  Troubles  of  the  Elizabethan  Episcopate.  Dom  Norbert 
BIrt. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales  as  a  Preacher.    H.  B.  Mackey. 

Economic  Journal.— London.    (Quarterly.)    June. 

Agrarian  Reform  of  Prussia.    Continued.    L.  Brentano. 
The  Debasement  of  the  Coinage  Under  Edward  111. 
Senses  of  "Capital."    Irving  Fisher. 

The  Incidence  of  Taxation  Upon  Ireland.   Bernard  Holland. 
The  Pure  Theory  of  Taxation.    F.  Y.  Edgeworth. 

Engineering  Magazine.— New  York.    July. 

The  Upbuilding  of  a  Marine  Carrying-Trade.  John  Codman. 
The  Paris  Fire  and  the  Building  of  Temporary  Structures. 

H.  H.  Statham. 
CJharacteristic  American  Metal  Mines.    Titus  Ulke. 
Caases  and  Prevention  of  Water  Fermentation.    S.  Mc- 

Elroy. 
The  Patent  System  as  a  Factor  in  National  Progress.    W.  C. 

Dodge.  ^ 

Architectural  Relations  of  the  Steel-Skeleton  Building.    F. 

H.  Kimball. 


Growth  and  Development  of  the  Steel  Rail  in  America.  H. 

G.  Prout. 
Electricity  in  the  Modem  Machine  Shop.    Louis  Bell. 
The  Economy  of  the  Modern  Engine  Room.   E>lgar  KidwdL 
The  Busiest  Canal  in  the  World.    W.  P.  Kibbee. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.— London.    July. 

The  Glorious  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.    With  Portraits.  L 

F.  Austin. 
The  Queen's  Homes. 

The  Queen's  Children.    With  Portraits.    Mary  S.  Warren. 
The  State  Pageants  of  the  Victorian  Era. 
The  Queen's  Army.    Charles  Lowe. 
The  Longest  Reigns  in  the  World. 
The  Queen's  Head.    J.  Holt  Schooling. 
The  Raiment  of  Victorian  Women. 

The  Railway  Travel  of  Queen  and  People.    John  Pendleton. 
Soldiers  of  the  Queen,  1897-«7.    Gen.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood. 
Imperial  Expansion  in  the  Victorian  Era.    J.  Scott  Keltie. 
The  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Era.    Edmund  (srosse. 
Forty  Years  of  Journalism.    Frederick  Greenwood. 
The  Queen's  Navy,  1887-07.    Wm.  Laird  Clowes. 

Fortnightly  Review. — London.    Julv. 

Pascal.    Leslie  Stephen. 

England's  Military  Position.    Lieut.-Gton.  Sir  H.  Havelock- 

Allan. 
The  Modem  French  Drama.    Continued.    Augustin  Filon. 
England  and  the  European  Concert.    Capt.  J.  >V.  Gambler. 
The  Burmo-Chinese  Frontier  and  the  Kakhyen  Tribes.  £.  H. 

Parker 
Pacific  Blockade.    T.E.Holland. 
The  Princes  of  Orleans.    Constance  Sutcllffe. 
The  Greek  War  as  I  Saw  It.    Bennet  Burleigh. 

The  Forum.— New  York.    July. 

The  Powers  and  the  GrsBCO-Turklsh  War.    T.  S.  Woolsey. 

The  Rights  of  Foreigners  In  Turkey.    A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 

Non-Partisanship  in  Municipal  Government.  R.  P.  Flower, 
F.  D.  Pavey. 

The  McKinley  Administration  and  Prosperity.  J.  L.  Laugh- 
lin. 

Why  Spain  Has  Failed  in  Cuba.    T.  O.  Alvord,  Jr. 

Johannes  Brahms.    Gustav  Kobb6. 

A  Radical  Defect  in  Our  Civil  Service  Law.    D.  Veaaey. 

Sugar  Bounties  and  Their  Influence.    Harvey  W.  Wiley. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Educational  Idea.— I.  Friedrich  Paul- 
sen. 

Have  Americans  Any  Social  Standards  ?  Frances  M.  Ab- 
bott. 

William  Wordsworth.    A.  P.  Peabodv. 

Victorian  Greater  Britain  and  Its  Future.    T.  Davidson. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. — London. 

June. 

Siam :  In  King  Chulalongkom's  Dominions.  Percy  O.  Stand- 
ing. 
Village  Clubs  and  Medissval  Guilds. 
Sainte-Beuve.    C.  E.  Meetkerke. 
Victims  of  Circumstances  in  India.    Donald  N.  Reid. 
Side  Lights  on  Chinese  Religious  Ideas.    £.  H.  Parker. 
Wine  in  Its  Relation  to  Health.    Dr.  Yorke-Davies. 

July. 
In  the  Angoni  Countrv,  Africa.    A.  Werner. 
English  Clergy  in  Fiction.    C.  Fortescue  Yonge. 
The  Stage  History  of  ''  King  Richard  the  Second.' 

Lawrence. 
Workingmen's  Insurance  in  Germany.    C.  B.  Roylance- 

Keni. 


M 


^.   J. 


Good  Words.— London.   July. 

The  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria.    Dean  A.  P.  Purey-Cust 
Of  Some  Birds  with  Little  Song.    Rev.  R.  C.  Nightingale. 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    Concluded.    Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt. 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi.    Concluded.    Canon  Knox  Little. 
The  Union  Jack.    Alex.  Ansted. 

The  Green  Bag.— Boston.    July. 

Attorney-General  McKenna. 

The  Old  Sumptuary  Laws.    George  H.  Westley. 

Bench  Within  New  York  City. 

The  Criminal  Code  of  China.    Albert  Swindlehurst. 

The  Study  of  Law.   W.  E.  Ghinville. 

Kentucky  Lawyers  of  the  Past  and  Present.    Sallie  Hardy. 

Gunton's  Magazine.— New  York.  July. 

The  Philosophy  of  Protection. 
Growing  Sound  Opinions  on  Trusts. 
Dangers  of  a  Wrong  Point  of  View. 
Strikes  in  Japan.    Fusataro  Takano. 
Trade  and  Training  in  Germany. 
Is  Cheapness  an  Evil  ?    George  A.  White. 
Milestones  of  Freedom. 
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Home  Mai^lne. — Blnghamton,  N.  Y. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  Old  Clay  Pipe.    W.  X.  Calver. 
Cape  Town  To-day.    Minna  Irving. 
The  Statns  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 
The  Early  Life  of  James  G.  Blaine. 


Jnly. 


C.  F.  Parsons. 
W.  G.  Irwin. 


Homiletic  Review.— New  York.    July. 

The  Training  of  True  Preachers.    Joseph  Parker. 
The  Case  of  Theology  versus  Science,    w.  W.  McLane. 
The  Pulpit  in  a  Republic.    Carlos  Martyn. 
Story  of  the  Creation.    Continued.    J.  F.  McCurdy. 

Intelligence.— New  York.   July. 

The  Unseen  World.    Andrew  W.  Cross. 
Ourselves  Critically  Considered.    Dr.  Dowson. 


The  Rationale  of  Astrology.    John  Hazelrleg. 
Consciousness,  Conscience,  and  ^*  Being.**— XX! 

BJerregaara. 
Mental  Pasturage.    Helen  M.  North. 
Mirage.    Paul  Avenel. 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Divine  Man.— II. 
Fruit  in  Tradition.    W.  H.  Galvani. 


m.    0.  H.  A. 


Hudor  Genone. 


International.— Chicago.    July. 

The  Walls  of  Constantinople.    Emma  P.  Telford. 
Art  and  Photography.    Maurice  Bucquet. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.— Philadelphia.    July. 

The  Ethical  Side  of  the  Free  Silver  Campaign.  F.  J.  Stlm- 
son. 

The  Conception  of  Society  as  an  Organism.  J.  E.  McTaggart. 

When  the  ''Higher  Criticism"  Has  Done  Its  Work.  T. 
Davidson. 

The  Treatment  of  Prisoners.    W.  D.  Morrison. 

Philosophic  Faith.    Mary  G.  Husband. 

-The  Place  of  Pleasure  in  a  System  of  Ethics.  F.  J.  E.  Wood- 
bridge. 

The  International  Studio.- New  York.   July. 

Fritz  Thaulow,  the  Man  and  the  Artist.    Gabriel  Mourey. 
Revival  of  English  Domestic  Architecture.— VI. 
-South  HoUana  as  a  Sketching  Ground.    George  Horton. 
Decorative  Art  at  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies.— Phila- 
delphia.   May. 

Mole  Antonelliana.    G.  W.  Percy. 

Engineering  Value  of  Magnetic  surveys.    W.  S.  Aldrich. 
Engineering  as  a  Learned  Profession.    D.  C.  Humphreys. 
Municipal  Lighting  in  the  United  States.    F.  W.  Cfappelen. 
Artificial  Ligikting.    G^eorge  D.  Shepardson. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Institution.— New  York.    (Bi- 
monthly.)   July. 

Necessity  of  a  Well  Organized  and  Trained  Infantry.  J.  G. 
Harbourd. 

A  Strate^cal  Study.    Lieut.  H.  H.  Sargent. 

Relative  Efficiency  of  Infantry  and  Light  Artillery.  W.  E. 
Birkhimer. 

How  to  Improve  the  Condition  and  Efficiency  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.    H.  A.  Giddings. 

A  System  of  Fire  Control  for  Sea-Coast  Artillery.  W.  O. 
Rafferty.  _ 

Preparation  of  Volunteers  for  Field  Service.  Capt.  F.  F. 
Eastman. 

Application  of  Field  Defenses.    Lieut.-Col.  M.  H.  G.  Goldie. 

Field  Artillery  Firing  Regulations.  Lieut.  G.  W.  Van  Deu- 
Ben 

Musketry  Fire  and  Training.    Gton.  H.  R.  Browne. 

•Sir  Evelyn  Wood  on  Cavalry. 

The  QreBco-Turklsh  War. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.— Chicago.  (Quarterly.)   June. 

Monetary  Reform  in  Russia.    H.  Parker  Willis. 

The  Fall  in  the  Price  of  Silver  Since  1873. 

Diversion  of  the  Flour  and  Grain  Traffic.    George  G.  Tunell. 

Journal  of  the  United  States  Artillery.— Fort  Monroe.    (Bi- 
monthly.)   May-June. 

Sea-Coast  Mortar  Fire. 

On  the  Size  and  Shape  of  Powder  Grains.    Nikolaus  Ritter. 

The  Resistance  of  Air  to  the  Motion  of  Projectiles.  F.  Siacci. 

CaneVs  Quick-Firing  Field  Guns. 

The  Hotchkiss  Automatic  Machine  Gun. 

Leisure  Hour.— London.    July. 

'Charles  Booth*s  Book,  "  Life  and  Labor  of  the  People  in 

London.*^ 
The  Walls  of  Constantinople.    Sydney  C.  N.  Goodman. 
'Six  by  Uie  Sea  in  Normandy.    Mrs.  Scott  Moncreiff. 
What  the  Civil  War  Has  Left  in  America.    £.  Porritt. 
'The  Jewish  Poor  of  London. 


Longman's  Magaxine. — London.    July. 

Bacteriology  in  the  (^een^s  Reign.    Mrs.  Percy  Frankland. 
An  AnslerMB  Summer  Eve.    F.  G.  Walters. 
Henri «[*Orl6ans,  Due  d*Aumale.    Mrs.  H.  Reeve. 

Lucifer.— London.    June  15. 

Reincarnation.    Continued.    Mrs.  Besant. 

Among  the  Gnostics  of  the  First  Two  Centuries.  Continued. 

G.  R.  S.  Mead. 
The  World's  Fairy  Lore.    Mis.  Hooper. 
The  PhsBdo  of  Plato.    Continued.    W.  C.  Ward. 
The  AkAshic  Records.    C.  W.  Leadbeater. 

Ludgate.— London.   July. 

Famous  Ghosts.    Edwin  S.  Grew. 

Floriculture  in  the  Royal  Parks.    Alexis  Krausse. 

The  Norfolk  Broads.    H.  C.  Shelley. 

Big  Choirs  and  Their  Conductors.    F.  Dolman. 

Titled  Criminals;  Romantic  Leaves  from  Family  Histories. 

Lutheran  Quarterly.— Gettysburg.    July. 

Melancthon and  the  AugsburgConfession.    J.  W.  Richard. 

Christian  Burial.    G^eorge  U.  wenner. 

The  Preaching  for  a  Theological  Crisis.    David  H.  Bauslin. 

John  Wesley  and  the  Salsburgers.    A.  G.  Voigt. 

The  Word  of  God  in  Christian  Worship,    Edward  T.  Horn. 

The  Day  of  Pentecost :  Acts  ii.    Ell  Huber. 

MacmiUan's  Magasine. — London.    July. 

The  Lesser  Elizabethan  Lyrists.    Stephen  Gwynn. 
Slavery  in  West  Central  Africa.    Major  Mockier-Ferryman. 
The  ZoiDlogical  Gardens  at  Amsterdam.    C.  J.  Cornish. 
The  Problem  of  the  Kangaroo.   Edward  E.  Morris. 

Menorah  Monthly.— New  York.    July. 

Nahlda  Ruth  Lazarus.    M.  ElUnger. 
The  Kohut  Memorial  Volume. 

Methodist  Review.— New  York.  (Bi-monthly.)  July-August. 

Notes  of  an  English  Ramble.    Frank  M.  North. 
Should  Methodists ''  Sing  Low  "  ?   John  Lee. 
The  Primary  Impression  of  Preaching.    T.  W.  Hunt. 
The  Function  of  Doubt.   J.  H.  Willey. 
George  Eliot— A  Sketch.    J.  B.  Kenyon. 
Religious  Thoufi^t  in  England  Between  Puritan  and  Metho- 
dist.   W.C.Madison. 
The  Vendetta.    I.  F.Russell. 
Christ  in  the  Twentieth  Century.    J.  I.  Buell. 
The  Planting  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Italy.  S.  M.  Vernon. 
The  Biography  of  Spirit.    G.  M.  HamwelL 

The  Monist.— c;hicago.    (Quarterly.)    July. 

Egg  Structure  and  the  Heredity  of  Insects.   Jacques  Loeb. 
The  Value  of  Pain.    Woods  Hutchinson. 
Man  as  a  Member  of  Society.    P.  Topinard. 
The  Basis  of  Morals.    Dyer  D.  Lum. 
Lau-Tsze's  Tau-Teh-King.    Paul  Cams. 

Missionary  Herald.— Boston.    July. 

Medical  Missions.    John  C.  Berry. 

The  Alumni  of  Anatolia  College.    George  E.  White. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World.— New  York.    July. 

Spiritual  Movements  of  the  Half  Century.    A.  T.  Pierson. 
The  Moravian  Missions  in  Labrador.    Paul  de  Schweinitz. 
Missionaries'  Trials.— I.    Egerton  R.  Young. 
The  Transformation  of  Uganda.— II.    T.  A.  Gumey. 
Persian  Mohammedans  and  Mohammedanism.     Robert  E. 

Speer. 
A  Glimpse  of  Iceland.    Miss  M.  E.  Adams. 
The  Scandinavian  Mission  Among  the  Santhals. 
The  Worship  of  the  Earth  in  China.    Henry  Blodgett. 

Month.— London.    July. 

The  Prospects  of  Reunion.    George  Tyrrell. 
Two  Centuries  of  Converts.    Continued.    Herbert  Thurston. 
Our  English  Catholic  Bible.    Sydney  F.  Smith. 
Aid  for  Catholic  prisoners  on  Discharge  from  Prison.  Arthur 
J.  Wall. 

Music— Chicago.    July. 

Glimpses  of  Music  in  Telegu  Land.    Ellen  Kelly. 
Forms  Spontaneously  Assumed  by  Folk-Songs.    J.  C.  Com- 
fort. 
Hans  Von  Bulow  at  Weimar.    Egbert  Swayne. 
Music  and  Esthetic  Theory.    Henry  M.  Davles. 

Municipal  Affairs.- New  York.    (Quarterly.)    June. 

New  York  City  Should  Own  the  Gas  Supply.    E.  M.  Grout. 
No  Government  Should  Operate  an  Industry.    A.  R.  Foote. 
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The  Progress  of  Mnnicipal  Reform.    Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff. 
American  Political  Ideas  and  Institutions.    Leo  S.  Rowe. 
The  City's  Purse.    Henry  DeF.  Baldwin. 

National  Magazine.— Boston.    July. 

The  American  Tourist  in  Switzerland.    R.  H.  E.  Starr. 

The  Landing  of  the  Emigrant.    Joanna  R.  Nichols. 

Christ  and  His  Time.— VIII.    Dallas  L.  Sharp. 

The  Prehistoric  Newspaper.    Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Some  Chicago  Studios.    Harriet  H.  Hayes. 

The  Chinese  Literary  Graduate.    Wilbur  T.  Gracey. 

National  Review.— London.    July. 

British  Interests  and  the  Wolcott  Commission : 

The  Monometallist  View.    T.  Lloyd. 

The  Bimetallist  View.    Elijah  Helm. 

An  Imperial  Standpoint.    F.  J.  Faraday. 
Present  Position  of  the  Anglican  Church .    Bernard  Holland. 
Mahan's  "  Life  of  Nelson."    Spenser  Wilkinson. 
Women.    Countess  of  Desart. 
Spain ;  Europe's  New  Invalid.    J".  Foreman. 
War,  Trade,  and  Food  Supply.    Lieut.-Col.  G.  S.  Clarke. 

Nineteenth  Century. — London.    July. 

England's  Opportunity— Germany  or  Canada  ?  H  enry  Birch- 
enough. 

The  Jameson  Expedition;  a  Narrative  of  Facts.  Major 
Willoughby. 

The  Growth  of  Caste  in  the  United  States. 

On  Conservation.    James  Payn. 

Genius  and  Stature.    Havelock  Ellis. 

The  Pope  and  the  Anglican  Archbishops.    Father  Ryder. 

The  French  and  the  English  Treatment  of  Research.  Lady 
Priestley.     . 

The  Wrecking  of  the  West  Indies.    Mayson  M.  Beeton. 

How  Poor  Ladies  Live.    Frances  H.  Low. 

Women's  Suffrage  Again.    Mrs.  Chapman. 

# 

North  American  Review.— New  York.    July. 

General  Grant's  Letters  to  a  Friend.— I. 

The  Greenback  and  the  Gold  Standard.    Marriott  Brosius. 

Education  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    Daniel  Logan. 

The  Uniop  Label.    M.  E.  J.  Kelley. 

Are  American  Parents  Selfish  ?    Elizabeth  Bisland. 

Progress  of  the  United  States.— III.    M.  G.  Mulhall. 

The  Housing  of  the  English  Poor.    Lord  Monkswell. 

CommercialTrend  of  China.    Thomas  R.  Jernigan. 

The  United  States  and  the  Liberation  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can Colonies.    M.  Romero. 

The  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology.  Walton  Batter- 
shall. 

The  Queen's  Parliaments.— II.    H.  W.  Lucy. 

The  Franco-Russian  Alliance.    J.  B.  Eustis. 

The  Open  Court.— Chicago.    July. 

History  of  the  People  of  IsraeL    C.  H.  Comill. 

Eschatology  in  Christian  Art.    Paul  Cams. 

Catholicism  in  Italy.    G.  Flamingo. 

In  Nubibus.    G.  J.  Low. 

Determinism  and  Monism  vs.  Morality.    Antonio  Liana. 

Outing.— New  York.    July. 

A  Highland  Holiday.    Ed.  W.  Sandys. 

The  New  Twenty-Footers.    R.  B.  Burchard. 

Artistic  Photography  Awheel.    John  Nicol. 

Cycling  Clubs  ana  Tneir  Spheres  of  Action.    A.  H.  Grodfrey. 

The  Yachting  Circuit  of  Lake  Erie.    G.  F.  Flannery. 

Along  the  Riviera  Awheel.    Paul  E.  Jenks. 

Camps  and  Camping.    Ed.  W.  Sandys. 

Across  the  Allegnanies  Awheel.    J.  B.  Carrington. 

Overland  Monthly.— San  Francisco.    July. 

Alexander  Baranoff  and  the  Russian  Colonies  of  America. 

Arthur  Inkersley. 
Peculiar  Rubricas  Attached  to  Early  Spanish  Signatures. 

W.  M.  Wood. 
Mountain  Observatories.    Edward  S.  Holden. 
Where  the  Gray  Souirrel  Hides.    Charles  S.  Greene. 
Some  Educational  institutions.— I.    Mrs.  S.  E.  Rothery. 
Enemies  of  Ocean  Commerce.    Charles  E.  Naylor. 

The  Outlook.— New  York.    July  3. 

The  Trinity  of  the  Spirit.    Lyman  Abbott. 

The  Deb8  Cooperative  Commonwealth.    R.  S.  Baker. 

The  Higher  Life  of  Geneva.    Louis  Wuarin. 

Some  Llterarv  Associations  of  Geneva.    Elbert  F.  Baldwin. 

The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life.    Justin  McCarthy. 

The  Measure  of  the  Missionary  Spirit.    F.  W.  Hewes. 

Some  American  Essayists.    Ilamjlton  W.  Mabie. 


Pall  Mall  Magaxine.— London.    July. 

Then  and  Now :  Some  Contrasts,  1837-87.   J.  Holt  SchooUng. 

Audley  End.    Miss  E.  Savile. 

General  Lee  of  Virginia.    Henry  TyrrelL 

Yachting.    R.  S.  Palmer. 

The  Victorian  Stage.    Frederic  Whyte. 

The  Philosophical  Review.— Boston.    (Bi-monthly.)    July. 

Hume's  Ethical  System.    Ernest  Albee. 

Kant*8  Conception  of  Leibnitz'  Doctrine  of  Space  and  Time. 

Mary  W.  Calkins. 
Wundt's  System  of  Philosophy.    Charles  H.  Judd. 
The  Aristotelian  Teleology.    J.  D.  Logan. 

• 

The  Photo-American.— New  York.    July. 

Intensification.    Harvey  Webber. 
Some  Hints  on  Mounting.    James  G.  McCurdy. 
Stepping  Stones  to  Photography.- VI.     Edward  W.  New- 
comb. 

Photo-Beacon. — Chicago.    Jane. 

A  Plea  for  Study.    G.  S.  Coman. 

Short  Talks  on  Ficture-Makine.    F.  Dundas  Todd. 

Use  of  a  Dark- Room  Window  Looking  Into  the  Studio. 

Illumination  of  a  Negative  for  Enlarging  Purposes. 

Pyro. 

The  Chassagne  Color  Process. 

Photographic  Times.- New  York.    July. 

Diffusion  of  X-Rays.    J.  E.  Boyd  and  H.  C.  Moore. 

Spectacle  Lenses  in  Photographic  Work.    Henry  S.  Curtis. 

Bas-Relief  Photography.    E.  J.  Prindle. 

Composition.    G.  Daviason. 

Utilization  of  Weak  and  Flat  Negatives.    C.  H.  Bothamly. 

Naturalistic  Photography.— III.    P.  H.  Emerson. 

Poet-Lore.— Boston.    (Quarterly.)    July. 

Folk-Songs  and  Tales  from  Modem  Greece. 

Immortality  as  a  Motive  in  Poetry.    F.  H.  Williams. 

Browsings  In  "  Hamlet."    W.  S.  Kennedy. 

The  Ideals  of  Womanhood.    Charlotte  Porter. 

Some  Lyrics  of  "Anacreon."    John  Patterson. 

Two  Singers  of  Sunrise :  Lanier,  Gilder.   Grace  D.  Goodwin. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.— Boston.    June. 

The  National  Finances,  188^-97.    Alexander  D.  Noyes. 
Trade  Combinations  at  Common  Law.    F.  J.  Goodnow. 
The  Wire-Nail  Association.    Charles  E.  Edgerton. 
The  Nature  of  Corporations.    John  P.  Davis. 
Walker's  Work  in  Economics.    A.  T.  Hadley. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. — Philadelphia.    (Quar- 
terly.)   July. 

Albrecht  Rltschi     F.  H.  Foster. 

Princeton  College  Administrations  In  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.   J.  DeWitt. 

Liturgical  Position  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  L.  F.  Ben> 
son. 

Doctrinal  Features  of  Isaiah.    Geerhardus  Vos. 

Apostolic  and  Modern  Missions.- III.   Chalmers  Martin. 

Imprecatory  Element  in  the  Psalms.    J.  W.  Beardslee. 

The  Harmony  of  Galatians  and  Acts.    M.  W.  Jacobus. 

The  Rosary  Magaxine.— New  York.    July. 

Corpus  Christi  in  Seville.    Joseph  Selinger. 
American  Congregation  of  St.  Catherine  de  Ricci. 
The  Rosary  and  the  Holy  Eucharist.    J.  M.  L.  Monsabre. 
A  Camaldolese  Monastery.    Columba  Keenan. 

Sanitarian.- New  York.    July. 

Thermics  and  Thermo-Dynamics  of  the  Body.    F.  J.  B.  Cor- 

deiro. 
The  American  Climatological  Association  Proceedings, 
Koch's  Improved  Tuberculin.    T.  P.  Corbally. 
Life  Insurance  and  Public  Health  Problems.   F.  L.  Hoffman. 
Disease  Prevention  in  New  Jersey— New  Laws. 
London's  Many  Noises. 
The  New  Disinfectant  -Formaldehyde  Gas. 
The  Promoters  of  8mall-Pox.    A.  A.  Bell. 

The  School  Review.— Chicago.    June. 

The  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements. 
Department  of  Secondary  Education  at  Milwa.ukee. 

Scots  Magarine.— Perth.    July. 

Patrike's  Places ;  or  the  Renai^ance  and  the  Scottish  Ref- 
ormation. 
Glimpses  of  Aberdeen,  1570-1625.    John  A.  Black. 
Henry  Cockburn ;  a  Great  Lawyer.    D.  Brown  Ajideraon. 
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The  Stenoi^rapher.— Philadelphia.    July. 

An  Old  Volume  of  Reports.    6.  R.  Bishop. 
Coneeming  the  Context.    H.  W.  Thome. 
Hindrances  to  Acquirement  of  Speed  in  Shorthand. 

Keller. 
Speed— Lability.    H.  L.  Andrews. 


J.  W. 


The  Strand  Mag^azine. — London. 


(American  Edition.)    July. 
W.  G.  Fitz- 


PenM>nal  Relics  of  the  Queen  and  Her  Children. 

Gerald. 

From  Behind  the  Speaker's  Chair.— XXXVII.    H.  W.  Lucy. 
Explosions.    Framley  Steelcroft. 
How  a  Racing  Boat  is  Built.    S.  J.  Houslev. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Typewriter.    C.  L.  McC.  Stevens. 
Captains  of  Atlantic  Lmers.— II.    Alfred  T.  Story. 
Side-Shows.— IV. 
Witch-Scarers, 

The  University  Magazine.— New  York.    April-May. 

Dickinson  College.    Horatio  C.  King. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Albany  Medical  College.    J.  M. 
Mosher. 


Musical   Interests  at  the  University  of  Michigan.    C.  H. 

Gray. 
The  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Westminster  Review. — London.    July. 

A  Plea  for  Serbia.    A.  H.  E.  Taylor. 

The  History  of  the  Week  as  a  Guide  to  Prehistoric  Chronol- 
ogy. 

Rooert  the  Bruce  and  the  Anglo-Scottish  Controversy.  R. 
M.  Lockhart. 

Waterloo  (Bonaparte  and  Byron).    H.  G.  Keene. 

A  Public  School  for  the  Unorthodox.    Stanley  Young. 

New  Views  of  Trade.    Robert  Ewen. 

Sunday  Observance  Legislation.    Mark  H.  Judge. 

Why  Are  the  Clergy  Unpopular  ? 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine. — ^New  York.    July. 

Pa];)ers  for  Professional  Photographers.    John  A.  Tennant. 
Portrait  Work  in  the  Studio. 
A  Maine  Town. 
Photographing  Groups. 


THE  GERMAN   MAGAZINES. 


Daheim.— Leipzig. 
June  5. 

Launching  the  Kai»er  WUhdm  der  Qrone^  North  German 

Lloyd  Steamer. 
Jakob  BOhme.    Leopold  Witte. 

June  12. 
JUterbog.    Rector  Werner. 
The  Electrical  Industry  at  Rheinfelden.    F.  Bendt. 

June  19. 
jQterbog.    F.  Hugo, 
(^ueen  victoria.    K.  Berg. 

June  26. 

The  Hellenic  Struggle  for  Liberty.    Albanus  Scolare. 
Thunderstorms  and  Lightning  Conductors.    Dr.  Klein 

Deutscher  Hausschatz. — Regensburg. 
Heft  12. 

The  Telegraph  in  the  Service  of  the  Public.    Post-Director 

Bruns. 
Foreign  Words  in  the  German  Language.    Dr.  Otto  War- 

natsch. 
Consumption. 

Heft  13. 

The  Grande  Chartreuse.    J.  Odenthal. 

The  Hedgehog.    J.  Dackweiser. 

The  Planning  of  Central  Railway  Stations.    Dr.  W.  Ross- 

mn-nti. 


Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart.    June. 

Heinrich  von  Staphan.    A.  Von  Werner. 
Archduke  John  of  Austria  and  Greece ;  Unpublished  Letters. 
Franz  von  Lenbach's  Reminiscences.    Ck>nclu(*ed.    W.  Wyl. 
Modem  Study  of  the  Psychology  of  Crime.    Prof.  Kirn. 
Verdi.    H.  Erhlich. 
Ernst  Curtius.    H.  Telzer. 

France  and  the  Danube  Principalities  After  the  Paris  Con- 
gress, 1850. 
Open  Letter  to  Dr.  W.  Bode.    A.  von  Werner. 
The  French  Mediterranean  Colonies.    Prof.  Czemy. 
The  Luxury  Theater  and  the  People's  Theater.  Dr.  H.  Mielke. 

Deutsche  Rundschau. — Berlin.    June. 

Descartes  as  a  Naturalist.    P.  Schultz. 
The  Origin  of  Money.    O.  Seeck. 
Heine  in  Unpublished  Letters.    E.  Elstor. 
The  Jungfrau  Railway.    Dr.  F.  Wrubel. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.— Stuttgart. 

Heft  20. 

German  Ocean  Liners.    H.  Renter. 

The  Borgia  Rooms  in  the  Vatican.    Dr.  H.  Barth. 

The  Bosnian  Provinces.    J.  Stttbben. 

Heft  21. 

Pfarrer  Kneipp  and  His  System.    Dr.  Kreusner. 
Rubinstein's  Literary  Remains.    Concluded. 
The  Bosnian  Provinces,    (Continued. 


THE  FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


Nouvelle  Revue  .—Paris. 

June  1. 

A  Letter  from  Menelik  to  Gambetta. 

The  Making  of  the  United  States.    Coubertin. 

M.  and  Mme.  de  Chateaubriand.    Comtesse  de  Magallon. 

A  New  Danger  of  (j^rman  Emigration.    A.  Ebray. 

The  Salon  of  1807.    J.  Dargene. 

Letter  on  Foreign  Politics.    Mme.  Adam. 

June  15. 

Some  Old  Memories.    The  Duchesse  de  FitzJames. 
Talleyrand  as  a  Colonizer.    J.  Guetarj'. 
The  King  of  Siam  in  Europe.    F.  Mury. 
Turkish  Fanaticism.    J.  Denais. 

The  Warships  Wanted.    Comnuuidant  H.  Chasserlaud. 
Physical  Attraction  and  Beauty.    P.  Souriau. 
Literature  of  the  German  Enipire.    V.  Rossel. 
Letter  on  Foreign  Politics.    Mme.  Adam. 

Reforme  Sociale.— Paris. 

June  1. 
Penal  Repression  and  the  Popular  Welfare.    H.  Joly. 
Kaffir  Labor  in  the  Transvaal  Gold  Mines.    Concluded. 
The  Depopulation  of  France. 

June  16. 

^e  Life  of  the  Working  Classes  in  England.    H.  Cl6ment. 
j^ty  Organization  in  tiie  United  States  and  Belgium. 
The  Depopulation  of  France. 


Revue  Bleue.— Paris. 
June  5. 

The  Condition  of  Workmen  in  America.    E.  Levasseur. 
Najmleon  at  St.  Helena.    Continuexl. 

June  12. 

Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.    Concluded. 

The  French  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Study  of 
Greek.    M.  Br4al. 

June  10. 

The  French  Fleet  at  Cronstadt  in  1824. 
Juan  Valera.    Jacques  Porcher. 

June  26. 

Byzantine  Africa.    R.  Cagnat. 
Fustel  de  Coulanges.    G.  Pellissier. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. — Paris. 
June  1. 

Tlie  Marriage  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy.    The  Comte 

d'Haussonville. 
Leo  XIII.  and  Prince  Bismarck.    Comte  E.  Lefebvre  de  Re- 

haine. 
A  Forgotten  People— The  SIkiloi.    G.  Perrot. 
Women  TeacherM.    M.  Talmeyr. 

Lombroso  and  His  Theories  as  to  Genius.    G.  Valbert. 

June  15. 

The  French  Academy  in  tlie  Seventeenth  Century.    G.  Bois> 

sier. 
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The  Conservatives  and  Democracy.    J.  Pion. 
A  New  Science.    M.  Br6al. 
The  Alcohol  Monopoly.    R.  G.  Levy. 
The  Seine  Assizes.    J.  Cmppi. 

Revue  Bncyclopedique.— Paris. 

June  5. 

Marlonnettes.    Ernest  Malndron. 

Exploration,  etc.,  in  Asia,  1896.    O.  R6gelsperger. 

June  12. 

The  Bank  of  France.    Gnstave  Soreph. 
Marlonnettes.    Continued.    £.  Malndron. 

June  10. 

The  Nomination  of  Cfirdinals. 
Henri  d*0rl6ans.  Due  d^Aumale. 

June  '^. 

Antiseptics.    Simon  Duplay. 

"  Ramuntcho  "  by  Pierre  Loti.   G.  Pellisder. 

Revue  de  Paris.— Paris. 
June  L 


L.  ThouveneL 


Sigrnora  Duse.    Comte  Primoli. 
Athens  and  Constantinople  in  1860. 
The  Sakalaves.    Geosclaude. 
Icelanders.    Duranti. 

June  15. 

Charles  Gounod.    C.  Saint-Safins. 

Berlin  During  the  Barricades.    Comte  A.  de  Circourt. 

The  Salons  of  1897.    M.  Hamel. 

Bemadotte  and  the  Bourbons  (181^14).    L.  Pingaud. 

Our  Eastern  Policy.    £.  Lavisse. 

Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire.— Paris.    June  10. 

The  Progressive  Party  in  France. 

The  Money  Market  in  Paris.    L.  Lacombe. 


The  Problem  of  Depopulation  in  France.    Dr.  J.  BertHlim. 
The  Evolution  of  Labor  Legislation.    R.  Jay. 
The  Reform  of  the  Drink  Traffic.    A.  G.  Desbata. 

Revue  dea  Revues. — Paris. 

June  1. 
French  Poetry  in  1807.    Henry  B^renger. 
The  Adam  Mickiewicz  Centenary.    L.  Mickiewicz. 

June Ifi. 

The  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria.    Comte  L.  de  Norvins. 
Russia  and  Hungary.    Raoul  Ch61ard. 

July  1. 

Our  Literary  Critics.    Georges  Pellissier. 

The  Paradox  in  Woman's  Beauty.    A.  de  Neuville. 

LUrichrome  (a  New  Coloring  Process).    Georges  BruneL 

Revue  Scientifique.— Paris. 

June  5. 

The  Future  of  Tunis.    M.  Levasseur. 

The  Explosive  Properties  of  Solutions  of  Acetylene. 

June  12. 

Vision  and  Photographv  by  the  ROntgen  Rays.    C.  M.  GarleL 
The  BHiture  of  Tunis.    Continued.    M.  Levasseur. 

June  10. 

The  Influence  of  the  Condition  of  the  Heart  on  Individual 

Evolution.    J.  Kunstler. 
Railways  in  Madagascar.    A.  DuponcheL 

June  26. 

The  Progress  of  Astronomy  During  the  LaAt  Twenty  Yean.. 
G.  yf .  Hill. 
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Aberdeen,  1570-1625,  Glimpses  of,  J.  A.  Black,  Scots. 
Advertising,  Evolution  of  Newspaper,  O.  Herzberg,  Lipp. 
A.f rica  * 

The  South  Africa  Bubble,  CR. 

Slavery  in  West  Central  Africa,  Mac. 

In  the  Angoni  Country,  Africa,  A.  Werner,    GM. 

White  Man's  Africa— iX.,  Poultney  Bigelow,  Harp. 
Alcohol,  The  History  of,  C.  E.  Pellew.  APS. 
Arizona,  The  Casa  Grande  of,  C.  Mindeleff,  NEM. 
Armies :  See  also  contents  of  JMSI ;  US ;  USM. 

England's  Military  Position,  H.  Havelock-Allan,  FR. 
Art :  See  also  contents  of  AA ;  AI. 

The  Practical  Value  of  Art,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  MM. 
Astrology,  The  Rationale  of,  J.  Hazelrigg,  Int. 
Athos,  Mount,  CR. 
AugsburK  Confession.  Melancthon  and  the,  J.  W.  Richard, 

LQ. 
Austria-Hungary.  The  Deadlock  in,  CR. 
Autographs,  On  the  Collecting  of,  CJ. 

Bacteriology  in  the  Queen's  Reign,  Mrs.  P.Frankland,  Long. 
Banking :  See  contents  of  Bank. 
Baranoff,  Alexander,  and  the  Russian  Colonies  of  America, 

OM. 
Bellamy,  Edward :  New  Book  of  the  New  Democracy,  S.  Bax- 
ter, RR. 
Bible  and  Biblical  Criticism: 

Doctrinal  Features  of  Isaiah,  G.  Vos,  PRR. 

Imprecatory  Element  in  the  Psalms,  J.  W.  Beardslee,  PRR. 

The  Harmony  of  Galatians  and  Acts,  M.  W.  Jacobus,  PRR. 

Our  English  Catholic  Bible,  S.  F.  Smith,  M. 
Bicycling: 

Through  the  Black  Forest  Awheel,  A.  R.  Qulnton,  Bad. 

A  Bicycle  Gymkhana,  Bad. 
Blockade,  Pacific,  T.  E.  Holland,  FR. 
Bookmen,  American— VI.,  M.  A.  DeWolf  Howe,  Bkman. 
Bosses :  Are  the  Bosses  Stronger  Than  the  People  ?  CM. 
Brahms,  Johannes,  Gustav  Kobb^,  F. 
Broncho,  The  Play  of  the,  Lipp. 
Brussels:  Belgium  for  the  Britisher,  CR. 
Building,  The  Modern  Business,  J.  L.  Steffens,  Scrib. 
Burial,  Cfhristian,  G.  U.  Wenner.  LQ. 
Burke,  Edmund,  the  Friend  of  Human  Liberty,  CW. 
Burke:  A  Centenary  Perspective,  Kate  H.  Claghom,  AM. 
Byron,  Lord,  Reconsidered,  J.  Talman,  MidM. 
Cabot,  John,  Scrib. 

Canals :  The  Busiest  Canal  in  the  World,  W.  P.  Kibbe,  EngM. 
Casa  Grande  of  Arizona,  The,  C.  Mindeleflf,  NEM. 
Caste  in  the  United  States,  Growth  of,  NC. 
Catholicism  in  Italy,  G.  Fiamlneo,  OC. 
Catholics  and  the  Revolution,  F.  T.  Furey,  C  W. 


Charity :  See  contents  of  CRev. 

Charitable  Work,  Sympathy  and  Reason  in,  E.  D.  JoneSr 

CRev,  June, 
Chautauqua  Lake.  A  Tour  Around,  T.  L.  Flood,  Chaut. 
Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States,  The  Seven,  Chaut. 
China: 

Commercial  Trend  of  China,  T.  R.  Jernigan,  NAR. 

Worship  of  the  Earth  in  China,  H.  BlodgettlMisR. 

Criminal  Code  of  China,  A.  Swindelhurst,  GBag. 

Chinese  Religious  Ideas,  Side-Lights  on,  £.  H.  Parker,  GIL 

The  Chinese  Literary  Graduate,  W.  T.  Gracey,  NatM. 
Christ  and  His  Time-VIIL,  Dallas  L.  Sharp,  NatM. 
Christ  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  J.  I.  Buell,  MR. 
Church,  Present  Position  of  the  Anglican,  B.  Holland,  NatR. 
Churches  of  Poitiers  and  Caen,  M.  G.  Van  Rensselaer,  C^ 
Civil  Service  Law,  A  Radical  Defect  in  Our,  D.  Veasey,  F. 
Clubs,  Vill^e,  and  MedisBval  Guilds,  GM. 
Cockbum,  Henry— A  Great  Lawyer,  D.  B.  Anderson,  Scots. 
Commerce,  Ocean,  Enemies  of,  C.  E.  Naylor,  OM. 
Communion  with  Three  Blades  of  Grass,  The,  W.  Sylves- 
ter, DR. 
Consciousness,  Conscience,  and  ^*  Being  "—XXHI.,  Int. 
Conservation.  On,  James  Payn,  NC. 
Constantinople.  The  Walls  of,  S.  C.  N.  Goodman,  LH. 
Corporations,  The  Nature  of,  J.  P.  Davis,  PSQ. 
Corpus  Christi  in  Seville,  Joseph  Selinger,  R. 
Cotton  Industry  in  India,  John  Wallace,  CasM. 
Creation,  The  Story  of  the,  J.  F.  McCurdy,  HomR. 
Credit:  Does  Credit  Act  on  the  General  Level  of  Prices  ?  A. 
Cricket  and  the  Victorian  Era,  Black. 

Cuba:    Why  Spain  Has  Failed  in  Cuba,  T.  G.  Alvord,  Jr.,  F. 
Cuba,  Spain,  and  the  United  States,  C.  Benoist,  Chant. 
Deaf-Mute  Education,  Higher,  A.  W.  Greely,  RR. 
Denmark  in  America,  E.  8.  White,  MidM. 
Determination  and  Monism  vs.  Morality,  Antonio  Liana,  00. 
Disinfectant.  The  New— Formaldehyde  Gas,  San. 
Dogma,The  Development  of,  Da\id  Moyes,  CW. 
Doubt,  The  Function  of,  J.  H.  Willey,  MR. 
Drummond,  Prof.  Henry,  D.  M.  Ross,  McCl. 
Education  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  D.  Logan,  NAR. 
Educational  Idea,  Evolution  of  the— I.,  F.  Paulsen,  F. 
Era  Structure  and  the  Heredity  of  Insects,  J.  Loeb,  Mon. 
Eliot,  George— A  Sketch,  J.  B.  Kenyon,  MR. 
Emigrant,  The  Landing  of  the,  Joanna  R.  Nicholl,  NatM. 
England: 

The  Queen's  Parliaments— II.,  H.  W.  Lucy,  NAR. 

Victorian  Greater  Britain  and  Its  Future,  F. 
Eschatology  in  Christian  Art,  Paul  Carus,  OC. 
Essayists,  borne  American,  H.  W.  Mabie,  Out,  July  3; 
Ethics:    See  contents  of  IJE. 
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Doctrine,  W.  D.  Macken- 


EiplualoDS.  F.  Steelcroft,  8tr. 

Farmera,  A  Clnb  of  MilUonHlre.  T.  Contes.  Chaat. 
Flnnnces,  The  National,  1888-97,  A-  D,  Noyes,  PSQ. 
Florlcultare  In  the  Royal  ParkB,  A.  Kmuue,  Lnd. 
Flowers,  Wild,  of  the  Calitornla  Alps,  Bertha  V.  Heirtck, 

APS. 
Folk-»oDgs  ai 
"-■"  "ongB.  Forn 

—  t,  Mus. 
Food  Supply,  War,  Trade,  and.  NatR. 
Franro-FtiusUii  AUI&nce  The.  J.  B.  EUBtls.  NAR. 
Freedom.  Milestones  of.  OMag. 

iSvnch  and  Ameiimn  Constitutions  Compared.  N.  GtOd,  A. 
French  Eipedltion  to  Ireland  In  17«B,  D.  Sampson,  DB. 
Gallrla:    An   Uuuoted   Comer  of   Spain,  Hannah   Lynch, 

Reneva.  Higher  Life  ot,  L.  Waurin.  Out.  Joly  8, 

G«nlua  aod  Stature.  Uarelock  Ellis.  NC. 

(ihosts,  Famoua.  E.  8.  Grew,  Lud. 

Gladstone's  Life.  The  Story  of.  Justin  McCarthy,  Ont,  July  S. 

Golf :  Ite  Peaent  and  Its  future.  Black, 

Grant.  General : 

CampalKnlog  with  Grant.  Gen.  Horace  Porter.  CM. 

General  Grant's  Letters  to  a  Friend— I..  NAB. 
Grant  in  a  Great  CampaiEn,  HamliD  Garland,  McCl. 
Grant's  Life  In  the  WBBt-3£X.,CoL  J.  1"  " ■" 


IlFR. 

7.  BteeTeno,  Black: 

The  Powers  and  the  Greoco-Turklsh  War,  T.  .'J.  Woolsey,  F, 
Greek,  How  to  Promote  the  ijtudy  at,  H.  A.  Scomp,  BSac. 
Qreenbacks  and  the  Gold  Standard.  M.BroeluB.  NAB. 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Education  In  the,  D.  LogaOIAR. 
Heredtty,  Natural  BelecUon.  SocUI  Selection,  and,  A. 
Hogarth  (WBT-ITM),  J.  C.  Van  Dyke.  CM. 
Homes.  Improred.  for  Wa«e-E:amer«,  J.  Q.Johnson.  BSac 
House  of  Commons,  Cele&illea  of  lliB-II.,  T.  P.  O'Connor, 

Hansl^of  the  Englisb  Poor,  I^rd  MonksweH,  NAR. 
Hunting:  After  B&  Game  in  Africa  and  India,  CM. 
Huabandry  In  the  Greek  Dramatists.  CR. 
Iceland.  A  Glimpse  of.  M.  £.  Adams,  MIbR. 
Immlicration  Qneatlon.  The.  Joseph  H.  Senner.  AAPS. 
ImmortaUty  as  a  Motive  In  Poetry,  F.  H.  WilUains,  PL. 

A  Pia(fne«tricken  City,  F.  E.  Clark,  LIpp. 

TictJmsof  CireumsUnces  in  India,  D.  N.  Reld,  GM. 

The  Horrorsof  the  Plague  in  India.  J,  Hawtbome.  Cos. 

The  Cotton  Indastry  In  India,  John  Wallace.  CaaM. 
Indulsencee.  Dr.  Lea's  History  of,  B.  W.  H.  Kent.  DR. 
Insects,  Some  Remarkable  Habits  of,  P.  H.  Grimahaw,  CR. 
Insurance,  Worklngmen'B,  in  Geruaany,  C.B.  Roy  lance-Kent, 

Invention,  Forecasting  the  Progreas  ot.  W.  Baiter,  Jr.,  APS, 
Ireland,  The  FreochEipeditlon  to,  in  ITW,  D.  Sampson,  DR. 
Israel,  History  ot  the  People  of,  C.  H.  Comlll,  OC.         _ 
Jackson,  Andrew,  at  Home,  Rachnel  J.  Lawreni^e,  HcCL 
Jameson  Expedition,  The,  Major  Willoughby,  NC. 

S^kes  in  Japan,  Fusntaro  Takano,  GMag. 

Encouragement  of  Industry  In  JatMn,  BTJ,  June. 

The  New  Civil  Code  of  Japan,  Tokichi  Masao,  A. 
Jewett  and  the  University  Heal,  W.  J.  Ashley,  AM. 
Jewish  Poor  of  London.  LH. 
Joseph  as  a  Statesman,  Jaraes  Monroe.  BSac. 
Jiudor  Repoblic,Tlie  George,  W.  1.  Hull.  AAPS. 
Kangaroo,  The  Problem otthe.  E.  E.  Morris. 
KeitB.  Two  Odea  to-II.,  W.  C.  Wilkinson,  Bkman. 
I^ea:  Onr  Inland  8es«.  F  '"  ™' — '-'"''  "'-■" 
-  glandTNe 


_„.„„„„,„.„_.,  ...Fitzpatrick,  MidM! 
Lakes  of  Kew  England,  Natural  UlsCory  of  the.  NEM. 
uinbeUi  Conference  and  the  Historic  BTplscopate.  V.  Bortlet, 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Brown  University — the  chief  educa- 

^F%^pe!ek{  ^^^^^  center  of  the  historic  com- 
munity that  Koger  Williams  founded 
on  the  basis  of  an  honest  freedom  of  belief  and 
utterance — has  this  summer  given  the  country 
occasion  for  a  searching  discussion  that  will 
doubtless  have  useful  results.  Dr.  E.  Benjamin 
Andrews  became  president  of  Brown  some  eight 
years  ago.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  institution, 
and  after  honorable  and  successful  work  in  other 
important  colleges,  he  became  a  professor  at 
Brown.  In  1888  he  was  induced  to  take  the 
chair  of  political  economy  at  Cornell  University, 
where  his  work  was  remarkably  acceptable  and 
his  popularity  was  unbounded.  The  next  year, 
the  presidency  at  Brown  becoming  vacant,  the  trus- 
tees selected  Dr.  Andrews  as  of  all  men  the  one 
best  adapted  to  the  position.  His  incumbency 
has  been  extremely  advantageous  to  the  institu- 
tion. He  has  brought  into  its  faculty  men  whose 
work  has  won  national  and  even  world-wide 
reputation,  he  has  vastly  increased  the  number 
of  students,  and  in  every  way  possible  he  has 
enlarged  and  enriched  old  Brown's  educational 
appliances,  so  that  the  young  men  of  Rhode 
Island  and  vicinity  now  possess  in  their  home 
college  a  vastly  better  opportunity  for  instruction 
than  ever  before.  In  all  his  work  for  the  uni- 
versity, President  Andrews  has  been  faithful  to 
the  best  educational  ideals;  and  the  result  has 
been  a  most  fortunate  atmosphere  of  harmony 
and  good -will.  When  Dr.  Andrews  was  selected 
for  the  post  he  has  filled  so  well,  it  was  perfectly 
understood  that  the  board  of  trustees  reposed  in 
him  that  full  confidence  that  the  American  col- 
lege president  has  always  been  supposed  to  enjoy. 
But  now  they  have  asked  him  to  wear  a  muzzle; 
and  his  case  involves  principles  that  so  deeply 
concern  all  other  college  presidents  and  pro- 
fessors that  it  has  disturbed  unwontedly  their 
vacation  repose. 


In  no  other  country,  perhaps,  can  there 

PnsfJenVaa  ^  found  a  group  of  men  who  hold 

the  Man      positions  in  educational  work  and  in 

at  the  Helm.    ^     .  ^        ^   i  ^i    ^  .     , 

society  at  large  that  are  precisely  an- 
alogous to  those  held  by  American  college  presi- 
dents. Although  they  are  selected  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  boards  of  trustees,  they  at  once 
become  the  authoritative  heads  of  their  respective 
institutions,  and  are  by  no  means  supposed  to  be 
the  agents  or  servitors  of  the  trustees,  or  to  take 
their  instructions  from  those  bodies.  Least  of 
all  has  it  ever  been  supposed  that  it  was  a  part  of 
the  business  of  boards  of  trustees  to  tell  the  col- 
lege presidents  what  opinions  they  ought  to  hold 
upon  public  questions,  or  precisely  what  their  ut- 
terances ought  to  be.  The  trustees  of  an  educa- 
tional institution  are  undoubtedly  justified  in  con- 
sidering from  time  to  time  the  question  whether 
or  not  a  president's  administration  is  advanta- 
geous or  disadvantageous;  and  if  they  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  bad  and  growing  worse,  it  may 
then  become  their  duty  to  ask  him  to  resign.  But 
he  is  not  a  person  to  be  held  in  tutelage.  The  presi- 
dent of  a  college  is  selected  as  a  man  who  is  to 
be  placed  at  the  helm  and  to  be  trusted — espe- 
cially when  the  sailing  is  not  altogether  smooth. 
But  the  trustees  of  Brown  University  would 
seem  to  be  a  timorous,  half-hearted  folk,  for 
they  have  lacked  the  calmness,  patience,  and  re- 
serve strength  to  trust  the  man  at  the  helm  when 
the  first  little  storm  has  come  up.  Instead  of 
going  about  their  ordinary  affairs,  waiting  toler- 
antly and  letting  the  man  at  the  helm  alone,  as 
common  sense  would  have  dictated,  they  have 
crowded  around  him,  jogged  his  elbows,  and  told 
him  they  loved  him  just  as  much  as  ever,  but 
were  dreadfully,  oh,  so  dreadfully,  afraid  he 
might  steer  wrong  and  bring  damage  to  the  ves- 
sel. They  assured  him  they  desired  him  to  re- 
main at  the  helm,  merely  asking  that  he  should 
distrust  his  own  knowledge  and  judgment  and 
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endeavor  to  rely  upon  theirs,  which  in  turn 
would  quite  surely  reflect  the  environment  of 
public  opinion.  They  seemed  to  be  surprised 
when  the  man  at  the  helm  promptly  informed 
them  that  self-respecting  men  did  not  steer  under 
euch  limitations,  and  that  he  must  therefore  step 
aside.  The  trustees  will  meet  at  Providence  on 
September  1  to  act  upon  hie  resignation. 


AN  DREW  e. 

President  Andrews  is  a  man  whose 
''aiiamt"  interest  in  current  questions  is  keen 
Opinion'-  and  intelligent.  He  is  well  versed  in 
economics  and  has  given  very  special  attention 
to  the  money  question.  His  position  as  a  student 
of  monetary  science  was  sufficiently  attested  by 
his  appointment  in  1892  by  President  Harrison 
as  one  of  the  American  delegates  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Conference.  For  years  Dr. 
Andrews  has  been  well  known  to  be  a  bimetalHst. 
Last  year,  however,  before  the  campaign  opened, 
he  went  abroad  for  a  well-earned  vacation,  and 
has  only  very  receutly  returned  after  an  absence 
of  a  year  or  more.  President  Andrews  has  made 
contributions  to  this  Review,  and  our  readers 
have  been  well  aware  of  his  belief  in  the  feasibil- 
ity of  the  rehabilitation  of  silver  by  the  great 
commercial  nations  of  tlie  world  as  a  full  money 
metal.  He  is  certainly  not  eccentric  in  holding 
this  opinion,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  view  that  has 
been  repeatedly  taken  with  alwolute  unanimity 
alike  by  both  great  American  parlies.  We  have 
kept  a  somewhat  constant  notice  of  President 
Andrews'  utterances,  and  if  lie  has  ever  on  any 
occasion  stepped  forth   to  advocate  the  free  and 


unlimited  coinage  of  silver  by  the  United  Slates 
alone  at  the  ratio  of  1 6  to  1 ,  we  have  never  heard 
of  it.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  to  sonnebodr 
in  private  that  he  had  Itecome  inclined  personally 
to  the  opinion  that  American  free  coinage  might 
of  itself  BO  affect  the  market  for  silver  as  to  keep 
gold  and  silver  at  a  parity.  Most  men  who  have 
studied  the  question  as  carefully  as  Dr.  Andrews 
has,  certainly  think  otherwise.  But,  happily. 
sucii  men  are  all  modest  enough  to  understand 
that  their  opinions  are  not  infallible,  and  they 
respect  the  sincerity  and  learning  of  a  man  like 
Dr.  Andrews,  who  may  not  agree  wiih  them.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Andrews  did  not 
participate  in  the  great  polilical  cam^mign  of  last 
year,  and  further  that  he  has  not  been  propa- 
gating any  so-called  monetary  heresies  among  the 
students  of  Brown  University.  The  professors 
at  Brown  who  teach  political,  economic,  and  social 
science  are  none  of  them  free-silver  men;  but 
President  Andrews  has  confidence  in  them  as 
honest  thinkers  and  good  teachers.  They  in  turn 
have  the  fullest  amfidence  in  him,  and  their 
views  are  well  set  forlh  in  the  open  letter  ad- 
dressed by  them  to  the  trustees,  which  we  pub- 
lish in  full  in  another  part  of  this  issue. 

,1  ..  What  Dr.  Andrews'  views  on  the  silver 
terint  question  may  or  may  not  be  is,  after  all. 
TruMtitt.  ^  wholly  irrelevant  matter.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  a  board  of  trustees  acts  wisely  in 
trying  to  supervise  the  religious,  political,  phiio 
sophical,  economic,  or  scientific  orthodoxy  of  the 
president  and  faculty  of  a  university.  The 
tnislecs  of  Brown  University  are  excellent  gen- 
tlemen who  have  meant  well,  but  who  have  made 
a  serious  blunder  in  trj-ing  to  muzzle  one  of  the 
most  loyal,  fair-minded,  and  sensible  men  who 
ever  presided  over  an  American  college.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  tnistecs  were  afraid  that  Presi- 
dent Andrews'  opinions  on  the  silver  question 
might  prevent  certain  prejudiced  persons  from 
giving  money  for  the  endowment  of  the  institu- 
tion. Hut  the  stories  about  men  ready  to  give 
great  gifts  but  for  their  conscientious  opposition 
to  the  president  are  of  course  apochryphal.  The 
greatest  miscliief  that  the  blunder  of  the  Brown 
trustees  has  accomplished  has  been  the  strength- 
ening of  an  opinion,  already  too  prevalent,  that 
our  American  colleges  and  universities  are  be- 
coming so  eager  to  secure  large  gifts  from  nnilti- 
millionaires  that  political  economy  must  now  be 
taught  with  constant  reference  to  the  alleged  sus- 
ceptibilities of  those  persons.  In  actual  truth, 
the  t^-acliing  in  most  of  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning  is  admirable  for  its  fairness  and  toler- 
ance. To  return  to  the  particular  case  of  Dr. 
Aniirews,  the  trustees  should  have  remembered 
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(Dr.  Andrews'  chief  opponBnt  In  the  Brown  board  of  tmiteea.) 

that  be  is  exactly  the  same  kind  of  man  he  was 
vben  they  selected  him  with  full  knowledge  of 
hiB  qualities.  They  must  have  kuown  that  bo 
forceful  and  energetic  a  personality  would  always 
have  opinions  of  his  own,  and  that  his  opinions 
could  not  be  expected  at  every  juncture  to  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  meinl>ers  of  the  corpora- 
tion. They  seem  to  have  been  unduly  led  by  the 
strong  will  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Walker,  of 
MaesachuBetts.  Mr.  Walker  is  a  member  of 
Congress  and  holds  the  important  position  of 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  Mr.  Walker  is  not  famous  for  an  easy 
toleration  of  opinions  different  from  his  own. 
To  express  it  in  the  amusing  manner  of  a  private 
correspondent,  '■  This  Brown  affair  is  going  to  be 
historic — it  is  Roger  Williams'  battle  over  again, 
and  it  is  Massac!) use tts,  in  the  person  of  arrogant, 
blundering  Joe  Walker,  that  precipitates  the  con- 
troversy." Of  course  Mr.  Walker  is  wholly  sin- 
cere in  his  attitude. 

The  Cosviop'Ailan  Magmine  for  Sep- 
"iai'ii'iV  t*"»b^f  makes  the  important  an- 
nouncement that  President  Andrews 
has  consented  to  take  the  educational  director- 
ship  of  a  new  movement,  to  be  called  the  Cos- 
mopolitan  University.  This  is  to  t*  a  corre- 
spondence school,  intended  in  the  most  practical 
manner  to  aid  aspiring  people  in  home  study. 
The  project  is  oue  conceived  by  Mr.  John  Bris- 


ben  Walker,  of  the  Cosmopolitan.  In  the  cur- 
rent September  number  of  that  magazine  Presi- 
dent Andrews  has  an  interesting  article,  which 
we  summarize  as  one  of  our  "  Leading  Articles 
of  the  Month,"  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  views  of 
modern  education.  In  our  great  nation  of  seventy- 
five  million  people  there  is  ample  room  for  all 
existing  educational  agencies,  and  for  many  more 
besides.  Every  method  that  can  be  devised  for 
giving  educational  opportunities  to  those  who 
now  lack  them  deserves  welcome  and  encourage- 
ment. It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  Presi- 
dent Andrews  and  Mr.  Walker  may  have  the 
largest  measure  of  success  in  their  new  under- 
taking, which,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  in- 
tended to  rival  or  to  disparage  any  other  work, 
but  rather  to  supplement  and  aid  everything  that 
is  worthy  in  our  educational  life. 

There  are  some  close  observers  of  the 
Bilv.  a'fltf  trend  of  public  opinion  in  the  presidea- 
Prictt.  jj^[  campaign  last  year  who  express  the 
opinion  that  Mr,  Bryan  would  have  been  success- 
ful but  for  the  sudden  and  very  considerable  riae 
in  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  month  of  October, 
without  any  corresponding  rise  in  the  price  of 
silver,  which,  instead,  fell  off  considerably.  But 
if  the  price  relations  of  wheat  and  silver  had  any 
object-lesson  to  convey  last  autumn,  the  price 
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phenoinena  of  the  present  seaaon  should  teach  the 
lesson  still  more  significantly.  The  price  of 
wheat  went  up  steadily  in  August,  until  it  reached 
ftD  average  figure  higher  than  at  any  harvest  pe- 
riod for  a  number  of  years  preceding.  Cash 
wheat  was  worth  a  dollar  a  bushel  in  New  York 
wheo  this  paragraph  was  written.  At  the  same 
time,  the  price  of  silver  fell  day  by  day,  until  it 
had  reached  the  lowest  point  on  record ;  and  after 
lingering  for  a  few  days  it  gradually  but  inevi- 
tably sagged  still  lower,  with  no  prospect  of  an 
early  recovery,  but  on  the  contrary  with  much 
prospect  of  a  steady  further  decline.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  that  is  mysterious  about  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  wheat,  and  nothing,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  should  be  hard  to  under. 
sUnd  in  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver.  The 
two  movements  bear  no  causative  relation  to  one 
another.  Wheat  has  been  going  up  because  the 
world's  available  supply,  as  compared  with  the 
world's  effective  demand,  is  relatively  small  this 
year.  As  we  explained  last  month,  the  Euro- 
pean wheat  crop  is  much  scantier  than  usual, 
while  of  those  countries  that  usually  export 
wheat  to  Europe  the  United  States  is  the  only 
one  that  has  a  considerable  surplus.  This  is  not 
a  normal  situation,  but  it  is  for  the  moment  a  for- 
tunate one  for  our  farmers.  A  number  of  years 
ago,  a  condition  of  the  world's  markets  that  in 
the  nature  of  things  could  not  be  permanent  gave 
American  farmers  high  prices  through  a  series  of 
seasons  for  all  the  wheat  they  could  produce.  The 
wheat-growing  districts  of  the  West  and  the 
money-lenders  of  the  East  counted  altogether  too 
much  upon  the  continuance  of  those  high  prices, 
and  the  West  was  boomed  on  a  basis  of  fictitious 
values.     The    reaction    has   been    very    serious. 


The  present  recovery  of  prices  should  not  be 
made  the  occasion  for  a  new  period  of  specula- 
tion, but  it  should  be  taken  advantage  of  for  the 
purpose  of  liquidating  indebtedness  and  making 
ready  to  face  low  prices  as  the  normal  condition. 
Meanwhile  we  should  be  thankful  for  the  present 
relief  to  the  agricultural  community,  even  though 
it  should  last  for  only  a  season  or  two. 

s;(„,.  As  for  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  it 
aiw-to^f     ''ould  seem  to  be  due  to  market  condi- 

Saiio  tions  that  are  as  tangible  as  those  that 

have  influenced  the  price  of  wheat.  The  im- 
proved machinery  used  in  the  production  of  sil- 
ver has  materially  lessened  the  average  cost  of 
the  processes  of  mining  and  reduction,  and  has 
tended  to  enlarge  the  output.  Much  more  than 
half  of  the  silver  now  produced  in  this  country 
comes  from  mines  in  which  the  silver  is  found 
in  connection  with  lead  or  copper.  The  market 
demand  for  the  other  metals  makes  mining 
operations  profitable  even  when  the  silver  is  put 
on  the  market  at  a  very  low  price.  Thus,  con- 
silver  as  a  commodity  like  lead,  pig- 
L,  or  copper,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
falling  price  is  due  to  a  relatively  increased  sup- 
ply as  compared  with  the  effective  demand.  It 
would  seem  that  smaller  qiiantittes  of  silver  than 
ill  former  years  have  been  sent  to  China  and 
India  for  purposes  other  than  monetary.  The 
mints  of  India  still  remain  closed  against  the 
coinage  of  the  siher  rupee  Japan  has  adopted 
the  gold  standard.  The  United  titates  Govern- 
ment has  ceased  to  buy  and  store  silver  bullion. 
Thus  the  conditions  which  tend  to  cheapen  the 
cost  of  production  and  to  enlarge  the  supply  hare 
been  simultaneously  opposed  by  conditions  which 
have  relatively  lessened  the  demand.  Within 
the  last  month  the  bullion  value  of  our  standard 
silver  dollar  has  fallen  to  forty-two  cents  or  less, 
whereas  last  year,  when  the  political  campaign 
was  at  its  height,  the  bullion  value  of  the  dollar 
ranged  from  fifty-three  to  fifty  cents. 


1..^.  .<.|,.u  ...^.^,™^^  in  the  production 
Boiii'Sakt  of  gold  since  the  development  of  the 
Ch^apQoid?  g^^jdj  African  gold-fields  has  led 
some  students  of  monetary  science  to  make  the 
suggestion  that  the  abundance  of  the  yellow 
metal  might  change  the  tendency,  so  that  the 
cheapening  of  gold  would  bring  back  something 
like  the  old  ratio  between  the  two  money  metals. 
These  students  of  the  subject  would  seem  to  have 
overlooked  one  very  important  fact.  The  in- 
crea-ied  output  of  gold  has  not  only  been  con- 
current with  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  it, 
but  this  increased  demand  has  been  the  stronger 
and  the  more  confident  for  the  very  reason  that 
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the  enlarging  production  seemed  to  justify  the 
new  cl&iin  that  gold  might  safely  be  made  the 
single  monetary  standard  of  the  whole  commer- 
cial world.  Russia,  Austria,  and  Japan  have 
been  following  the  example  of  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  France  in  adopting  the  Eng- 
lish policy  of  a  monetary  system  based  upon  the 
accumulation  of  gold  reserves.  This  strength- 
ened confidence  in  gold  as  a  sufficient  monetary 
standard  has  naturally  been  accompanied  by  a 
further  disposition  to  let  silver  find  its  natural 
price  level  as  an  ordinary  commodity.  And  so 
it  happens  that  the  increasing  abundance  of  gold, 
instead  of  making  silver  more  precious  relatively, 
has  had  just  the  opposite  effect,  because  it  has 
made  it  seem  the  more  possible  to  get  along  with- 
out silver  as  a  money  metal.  This  changing 
opinion  in  governmental  and  financial  circles  has 
undoubtedly  tended  to  deprive  silver  of  a  certain 
traditional  prestige  which  at  other  times  has  had 
to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  price- making  factor. 

r*«  Worid-  "^^^  recently  published  figures  pre- 
do/tf  pared  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint, 
Output,  showing  the  world's  recent  output  of 
gold,  are  worth  studying.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  gold  product  of  all  countries  for  the 
year  1896  was  $205,000,000.  For  the  year 
1897  it  is  predicted  that  the  aggregate  output 
will  be  $240,000,000,  and  the  opinion  is  ven- 
tured that  three  years  hence  the  annual  produc- 
tion will  have  increased  to  $300,000,000.  That 
would  mean  a  more  than  doubling  of  the  yearly 
production  of  gold  within  a  period  of  ten  years 
— an  economic  fact  of  profound  significance, 
bearing  directly  upon  the  question  of  the  world's 
currency.  Mr.  Preston,  whose  figures  we  have 
been  quoting,  makes  the  following  estimate  of 
the  comparative  output  of  the  gold-fields  of  seven 
different   countries   for   the   last    year  and  this 

year: 

1896.  1897. 

UnitedStates $68,000,000  160,000,000 

Australia 46,250,000  52,550,000 

South  Africa 44,000,000  56,000,000 

Russia 22,000,000  25,000,000 

Mexico 7,000,000  9,000,000 

British  India 5,800,000  7,000,000 

Canada 2,600,000  10,000,000 

The  United  States  still  leads,  although  South 
Africa  and  Australia  follow  closely  after.  The 
altered  position  of  Canada  is  due  of  course  to  the 
production  of  the  Klondyke. 

Our  811  ^^  ^^®  ^*^®  °^  *^^  these  facts,  which 
EmbosMy  would  Seem  to  brin^  Nature  herself  in- 
tH  Europe.  ^  ^^^  Contest  against  bimetallism,  the 

work  of  the  American  monetary  commissioners 
in  Europe  must  be  regarded  as  remarkable  in  a 


high  degree.  Our  readers  will  remember  that 
Senator  Wolcott,  of  Colorado,  ex -Vice -President 
Stevenson,  and  Colonel  Paine,  of  Massachusetts, 
all  of  them  ardent  bimetallists,  were  appointed  by 
President  McKinley  in  the  early  days  of  his  ad- 
ministration to  proceed  to  Europe  to  conduct 
negotiations  for  the  calling  of  an  international 
monetary  conference  which  should  agree  upon  a 
practical  programme  for  greatly  increasing  the 
monetary  use  of  silver.  These  gentlemen  have 
been  treated  everywhere  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished consideration.  They  have  found  sym- 
pathy and  support  in  high  quarters  at  Paris, 
where  the  prime  minister  and  many  others  in 
official  position  are  avowed  bimetallists.  They 
have  also  been  received  with  great  courtesy  in 
England,  and  their  errand  has  been  considered 
with  all  the  serious  attention  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled by  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  In 
other  countries,  moreover,  they  have  been  well 
received.  Nevertheless,  although  it  has  been 
frequently  reported  from  Europe  that  these 
American  commissioners  were  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  success,  the  prospect  would  seem  to  us  to 
be  quite  otherwise.  Japan  has  made  her  new 
coinage  ratio  32  to  1 — just  twice  as  high  as  the 
nominal  American  ratio;  but  the  market  price 
of  bullion  has  been  rapidly  moving  toward  the 
ratio  of  40  to  1.  In  view  of  such  conditions,  no 
matter  to  what  extent  the  demonetization  of  sil- 
ver has  caused  the  divergence,  it  would  seem  al- 
most beyond  belief  that  the  French  Government 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Latin  Union  could 
be  induced  to  resume  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
at  their  old  ratio  of  15^  to  1.  The  pluck,  inge- 
nuity, persistence,  and  optimism  of  our  Amer- 
ican silver  commissioners  in  Europe  entitle  them 
personally  to  high  praise.  They  are  not  dis- 
crediting their  country  by  any  means.  But  the 
grounds  for  their  faith  are  not  so  easy  to  discover. 

If  the  Klondyke  gold-fields  had  been 
dyke  Sit-  located  under  hospitable  skies,  with  easy 
uation.  Yneskns  of  transportation,  the  rush  of  eager 
adventurers  would  have  been  unparalleled  in  his- 
tory. As  matters  stand,  the  exodus  of  pros- 
pectors to  Alaska  has  only  been  limited  by  the 
means  of  transit.  All  the  steamships  regularly 
sailing  from  points  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  Alaskan 
ports  have  been  crowded  to  their  utmost,  and 
various  other  craft  have  been  chartered  to  take 
special  parties.  Probably  eight  or  ten  thousand 
men  in  all  have  been  carried  as  far  as  the  Alaska 
coast.  Most  of  them  are  taking  the  overland 
route,  from  Dyea,  instead  of  making  the  long  de 
tour  by  way  of  the  Yukon  River.  But  the  over- 
land road  is  an  exceedingly  hard  one  to  travel, 
and  the  number  of  would- Ije  prospectors  is  vastly 
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in  excess  of  the  means  for  conveying  outfits. 
The  coDBequenct;  is  that  a  great  many  men  have 
made  a  start  on  the  fearful  trail,  with  httle  pros- 
pect of  getting  over  the  Chilcoot  Pass  to  the  min- 
ing district  before  winter  sets  in.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  lack  of  sufficient  supplies  may  en' 
tail  serious  sufferings.     It  is  a  jzreat  mistake  for 


Caimillan  Polity 
eold  DitUkt. 


any  one  to  start  for  the  Klondyke  district — which 
lies  practically  on  the  arctic  circle — without  being 
well  supplied  with  everything  that  he  will  need, 
especially  with  money.  Juneau,  the  capital  of 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  will  be  crowded  this  win- 
ter with  disappointed  nten  who  must  wait  until 
next  summer  to  find  the  road  passable  to  the 
Eldorado  of  their  hopes.  On  the  eve  of  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  there  was  created  the  new 
ofBce  of  Surveyor- (ieneral  of  Alaska.  Hardly 
any  surveying  at  all  has  been  done  in  that  vast 
region.  Next  spring  there  will  bean  enormous 
rush  of  American  prospectors,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  gold-bearing  gravel-Wds  of  the  streams 
on  the  American  aide  of  the  boundary  line  may 
prove  to  Ije  as  rich  as  those  on  the  Canadian  side. 
President  McKinley  has  selected  for  the  new  posi- 
tion of  surveyor-general  a  Quincy,  111.,  man,  Col. 
\V.  L.  Distin,  who  is  reported  to  be  a  popular 
citizen  and  a  man  in  every  way  competent  to  fill 
a  position  that  must  require  judgment  and  abiUty. 

There  is  of  course  no  question  as  to 
the  geographical  location  and  gov- 
ernmental  jurisdiction  of  the  Klon- 
dyke diggings.  They  lie  well  within  the  British 
They  are  farther  from  the  Ameri- 


can line  in  fact  than  Toronto,  Montreal,  Quebec, 

Victoria,  Halifax,  or  any  other  considerable  Ca- 
nadian town.  The  government  of  Canada,  there- 
fore, has  the  fullest  right  to  make  any  amage- 
ments  it  may  deem  best  for  the  government  of  this 
new  mining  district.  It  belongs  to  Canada  topre- 
scribe  all  rules  and  regulations  for  the  staking 
out,  occupancy,  and  recording  of  claims.  It  ij 
fully  within  the  rights  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  reserve  alternate  claims,  as  was  resolved 
by  the  Cabinet  several  weeks  ago;  and  it  would 
also  be  entirely  permissible  to  levy  as  Urge  a 
royalty  upon  the  output  of  all  mines  as  would  be 
deemed  advantageous  to  the  Canadian  treasury. 
It  is  of  course  lawful  for  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  collect  the  regular  Canadian  duties  upon 
all  miners'  outfits  or  other  commodities  brought 
across  the  line.  Farther  than  that,  it  is  proper, 
in  the  fullest  sense,  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  cooperate  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  in  the  establishment  of  facilities 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  tariff  and  revenue 
laws  at  those  points  where  the  principal  routes  t« 
the  gold  regions  enter  Canadian  territory.  It  is 
for  the  Canadian  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  decide  whether  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  expedi- 
ent to  enforce  the  tariff  laws  with  minute  strict- 
ness on  that  distant  frontier,  and  whether  it  it 
likely  to  prove  a  good  policy  to  endeavor  to  col- 
lect large  royalties  on  the  diggings  of  the  miners. 
The  Canadian  authorities  are  reported  to  have 
decided    at    first  that  they  would  exact  a  very 
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large  royalty,  and  then  to  have  modified  their 
plans,  principally  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
(lifRciilties  that  would  he  encountered  in  bo  re- 
mote a  region.  Thus  far,  practically  all  of  the 
gi>ld  that  has  left  the  Kiondyke  has  been  taken 
out  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
lirought  it  to  thia  country.  Canada  naturally 
wishes  to  know  where  her  benefit  is  to  come  in 
under  such  an  arrangement.  There  is  involved 
'  a  practical  problem  in  taxation  that  our  Canadian 
friends  have  a  good  right  to  work  out  in  some 
way  that  will  benefit  them.  Like  all  other  prob- 
lems in  taxation,  it  has  its  difficulties  in  theory 
and  its  still  greater  difficulties  in  practice. 

r*«  Tariff  '^''^  "®''  ^"""'^  ^"^  gone  into  oper- 
and tht  ation  with  less  friction  than  might 
*"""""'  ^'•""*'-  have  been  e.tpected.  Those  who 
do  not  like  it  have  for  the  most  part  agreed  to  re- 
sen-e  their  criticism.  The  country  was  manifestly 
tired  of  tariff  discussion,  and  wanted  nothing  bnt 
a  chance  to  do  business  upon  some  settled  basis. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  new  tarifl  will 
yield  an  abundance  of  revenue  after  tlie  first  few 
months.  The  enormous  volume  of  anticipatory 
imports  will,  of  course,  keep  down  the  returns 
under  the  new  law  for  half  a  year.  American 
travelers  returning  from  Euro[>e  have  had  to  face 
the  new  fact  that  one  may  bring  home  free  of  duty 
not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  cloth- 
ing and  personal  effects  bought  abroad.  On  all 
articles  in  excess  of  this  amount  the  regular  duties 
must  be  ])aid.  The  abstra-.-t  justice  of  this  pro- 
vision of  the  new  law  is  too  obvious  to  be  disputed. 
Its  e-ffwdiency  is  less  certain,  and  its  efficiency  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  considerable  experience. 
Thus  far  the  New  York  Custoni-Houso  officials  de- 
clare tliat  they  have  found  it  feasible  to  enforce 
the  law,  and  that  tourists  coming  homo  from  for- 
eign parts  have  been  most  sui-pi'isingly  ready  to 


tell  the  tnith  frankly  and  to  assist  the  officers. 
Almost  everything  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  more  representative  and  influential  citi- 
zens treat  such  a  regulation.  If  instead  of  com- 
plaining about  the  law  and  showing  a  willingness 
to  evade  it  they  make  it  a  point  of  good  citizenship 
and  of  personal  honor  to  tell  the  truth  and  aid  the 
inspectors,  there  will  soon  te  formed  a  public  opin- 
ion against  smuggling  that  will  gradually  reduce 
the  extent  of  that  demeaning  offense.  Under  the 
old  regulations  women  were  the  principal  offenders, 
because  there  was  nothing  definite  or  absolute  in 
the  application  of  the  rules.      Where  a  little  caauis- 
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try  will  make  it  seem  permissible  to  evade  a  regu- 
lation, women  will  offend  more  frequently  than 
men.  But  where  the  rule  is  definite  and  the  con- 
science has  no  loophole  for  escape,  the  honesty  of 
women  may  be  very  generally  relied  upon  as 
superior  to  that  of  men.  AH  American  women  go- 
ing abroad  will  now  understand  that  they  may 
spend  one  hundred  dollars  upon  strictly  personal 
effects,  which  may  be  brought  home  without  pay- 
ing duty.  Other  things  bought  abroad,  includ- 
ing presents,  must  pay  regular  duties  on  a  fair 
valuation  without  quibbling.  This  being  the 
law,  all  travelers  should  govern  themselves  accord- 
ingly. Those  who  may  try  to  escape  by  small  tricks 
and  equivocations  will  not  be  entitled  to  the  good 
opinion  of  their  neighbors.  It  is  not  an  agreeable 
law,  for  there  is  nothing  that  travelers  dislike  so 
much  as  to  pay  duty  on  their  acquisitions;  but  it  is 
a  law  that  should  be  enforced  as  long  as  it  stands 
on  the  statute-book,  and  public  opinion  should 
compel  travelers  to  accept  it  honorably. 

The  Tariff  The  sugar- producing  countries  of 
European  Europe  have  naturally  objected  very 
Sugar  Bounties,  strongly  to  that  clausc  in  our  new 
tariff  which  takes  note  of  the  export  bounties 
paid  by  them,  and  provides  that  an  exactly  equiv- 
alent amount  shall  be  added  to  the  regular  im- 
port duty  as  a  countervailing  charge.  Since  the 
decline  of  the  Cuban  sugar  crop  our  purchases  in 
Germany,  France,  and  contiguous  countries  have 
enormously  increased.  Unfortunately,  those 
countries,  in  their  rivalry  to  develop  the  industry 
rapidly,  have  vied  with  one  another  in  the  paying 
of  ever-increasing  bounties  on  the  export  of 
sugar,  with  the  result  of  making  that  commodity 
very  high  priced  to  their  own  home  consumers 
and  abnormally  cheap  in  countries  like  England, 
whose  markets  are  free.  It  is  not  much  of  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  English  working- 
man's  shilling  will  buy  about  twice  as  much  Ger- 
man sugar  as  the  German  workingman's  mark  (a 
coin  of  like  value)  will  buy  in  Germany.  This 
situation  has  been  advantageous  to  the  English 
consumer  and  has  greatly  aided  in  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  food  industries  in  England  which 
use  large  quantities  of  sugar,  such  for  instance 
as  the  making  of  preserves,  jams,  and  marma- 
lades, which  are  sold  all  over  the  world.  If  the 
United  States  had  wanted  simply  to  provide 
American  consumers  for  the  immediate  present 
with  cheap  sugar,  and  had  not  desired  either  to 
encourage  home  production  or  to  obtain  an  in- 
crease of  public  revenue,  it  is  manifest  that  it 
would  have  been  best  for  us  to  adopt  the  English 
plan  and  fairly  gorge  ourselves  upon  the  bounty - 
aided  export  sugar  of  the  continental  countries. 
England's  policy  suits  her  situation  perfectly. 


But  our  Government  has  deliberately 
%^9tJS!aU9    clficided   upon   a  different   policy.     It 

is  proposed  by  this  country  to  develop 
the  industry  of  sugar-beet  growing,  and  thus 
to  provide  American  refiners  with  American- 
grown  raw  sugar.  It  does  not  need  much  re- 
flection to  see  that  the  payment  of  export  boun- 
ties by  European  countries  operates  in  prac- 
tice as  a  direct  attack  upon  our  American  pol- 
icy, and  that  the  collection  of  countervailing 
duties  equivalent  in  each  instance  to  the  bounty 
paid  by  the  exporting  country  is  a  perfectly  fair 
proposition.  It  is  reported  that  Baron  von  Thiel- 
mann,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  the  ambassador 
from  Ger- 
many to  the 
U  n  i  t  e  d 
States,  and 
who  has 
now  gone 
back  to 
G  e  r  m  a  ny 
and  taken 
an  impor- 
tant finan- 
cial position 
in  the  cabi. 
net,  has 
been  pro- 
moting ne- 
g  o  t  i  a  tions 
with  France 
and  the 
other  boun- 
ty-paying 
countries 
with  a  view  baron  von  tutklmann. 

to  making  a 

joint  case  against  the  United  States  on  this  clause 
of  our  new  tariff.  Instead,  however,  of  a  diplo- 
matic protest  against  that  and  other  features  of 
our  tariff,  with  dire  threats  of  retaliation  against 
this  country,  it  would  be  better  by  far  if  Baron 
von  Thielmann's  project  should  take  the  form  of 
an  agreement  to  abandon  altogether  the  vicious 
policy  of  paying  export  bounties. 

_..   _  ^    Another  feature  of  the  new  tariff 

The  Ten-per-cent.      ,  .      .         ,       ,    .  , 

Clause  and  the     that  IS  mvolved  in  an  atmosphere 
Canadian  Route.   ^^  coutrovei-sy  and  dispute  is  one 

which  provides  that  10  per  cent,  shall  be  added 
to  the  regular  duties  on  goods  from  foreign 
countries  when  such  goods  are  not  imported 
directly,  but  are  brought  here  from  contiguous 
territories.  This  clause,  it  would  appear,  was  in- 
serted in  the  new  tariff  a<:t  at  the  instance  of  gen- 
tlemen like  Senator  Elkins,  of  West  Virginia, 
who  have  been  working  incessantly  for  measures 
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to  benefit  AmericsD  shipping  and  transportation 
interests.  It  seems  to  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  bill  without  discussion  or  public  notice. 
Its  object  was,  however,  revealed  promptly 
enoagh  last  month,  when  large  quantities 
of  (Jriental  wares,  brought  across  the  Pacific 
in  British  ships  connected  with  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  and  then  brought  East 
by  that  line  over  British -American  territory 
for  delivery  to  the  consignees  in  the  United 
States,  reached  the  custom-houses.  The  Cana- 
dian tariff,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  requires  the 
pavment  of  an  extra  10  per  cent,  on  tea,  coffee, 
and  other  Oriental  products  brought  first  to  the 
United  States  and  then  sent  across  the  Dominion 
line.  This  policy  is  intended,  of  course,  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  business  of  the  ships  which 
connect  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

This  feature  of  the  Canadian  tariff, 
'**ftS2,'!""    t^lfen   in   conjunction    with  the  new 

arrangement  which  will  give  English 
goods  20  per  cent,  preference  over  American 
goods,  would  tend  naturally  enough  to  stir  up  in 
the  United  States  a  movement  for  a  strongly  anti- 
Tanadian  tariff  policy.  From  the  purely  busi- 
ness point  of  view,  Canada  has  much  more  to 
gain  from  cultivating  her  natural  commercial  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  than  from  any 
possible  growth  of  business  with  England.  There 
is,  however,  a  margin  of  time  for  negotiations, 
since  the  new  Canadian  tariff  policy  cannot  take 
complete  effect  until  England  is  relieved  of  cer- 
tain long-standing  treaty  obligations  with  Ger- 
manv  and  Belgium,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
British  colonies  are  obliged  to  give  as  favorable 
terms  to  the  trade  of  those  countries  as  to  that 
of  England  herself.  Those  treaties  were  termi- 
nable upon  a  year's  notice,  and  England  has  now 
given  that  notice  in  order  that  the  new  Canadian 
tariff  may  have  the  effect  that  was  intended  by 
its  framers.  This  has  not  greatly  pleased  the 
Germans,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  form  of 
Mmmercial  retaliation  on  the  part  of  Germany 
can  he  devised  that  would  make  the  English 
Borry  for  having  thrown  up  the  old  treaty. 

*f„i„afKc  ^hen  the  McKinley  Uriff  of  1890 
intm  went  into  operation  there  was  forth - 
*"  ^"'^-  with  a  great  outcry  raised  against  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  resulted  in  producing  a 
etarp  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  rates 
of  duty  prescribed  in  the  Dingtey  tariff  of  1897 
iverag'e  a  little  higher  than  those  of  1H90.  Yet 
DO  popular  clamor  against  it  on  the  score  of  high 
prices  is  discoverable  in  any  quarter.  The  altered 
Mate  of  the  public  mind  is  due  to  several  facts. 
In  1890  the  new  tariff  was  promulgated  on  the 


eve  of   a  Congressional  election,  and  there  waa 
every  temptation  on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  to  create  an  exaggerated  prejudice. 
The  law  of  1H97  goes  into  effect  more  than  fifteen 
months  before  a  national  election.    Furthermore, 
the  Democratic  opposition  to  the  new  Repiiblican 
tariff  has  not  been  very  positive  or  pronounced, 
and  the  whole  country  has  perhaps  never  before 
accepted  the  dogmas  of  protectionism  half  so  sub- 
missively.     The  leading  Democrats  of  Louisiana 
gave  a  great  reception  to  Senator  McEnery  on 
hia    return    home,     to 
indorse  his  conduct  in 
supporting  the  Repub- 
lican tariff,  which  had 
dealt  so  liberally  with 
a  great  Louisiana  prod- 
uct.      A    good    many 
Democrats  in  Congress 
who  voted  against  the 
bill  on  its  final  passage 
had  been  very  actively 
interested  in  helping  to 
shape    certain    protec- 
tion    features     which 
concerned    tlieir   own 
JBBT.  States     or     localities; 

and  their  votes  at  the 
end  were  recorded  in  the  negative  merely  for  the 
sake  of  party  form  and  consistency.  They  were 
aware  that  the  bill  would  pass,  and  they  abstained 
from  the  use  of  obstnictive  parliamentary  tactics. 
The  indications  are,  therefore,  that  the  tariff 
question  is  setlled  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
that  public  opinion  will  demand  that  it  be  let 
alone.  Considered  as  a  means  for  procuring  a 
public  revenue,  the  measure  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced very  scientific  or  consistent,  but  in  its 
practical  operation  it  will  perhaps  prove  as  equi- 
table as  other  e.xisting  arrangements  under  which 
tlie  long-suffering  American  people  contribute 
to  the  public  purse. 

r*B  c*ao»  "^^^  P'*'"  ^^^  '^  ''^"*  *'"'*  American 
of  Amirican  systoiuB  of  taxation,  however  aatisfac- 
Taiatlon.     ^^^^  j.j|^y  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^^.^  been,  have 

fallen  into  a  shockingly  chaotic  stale.  The  upa 
and  downs  of  tariff  legislation  illustrate  this  re- 
mark no  better  than  the  experiences  of  .States, 
counties,  and  cities  in  their  endeavor  to  provide 
themselves  with  funds  for  the  ever-increasing 
cost  of  their  governmental  functions.  The  old- 
fashioned  theory  and  practice  of  Amencan  taxa- 
tion for  the  support  of  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments were  as  simple  as  possible.  It  was 
maiie  the  duty  of  local  assessors  to  ascertam  the 
true  value  of  all  real  property  situated  within 
their  respectjye  townships  or  districts,  and  also 
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to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  personal  property  of 
all  persons  residing  within  that  same  jurisdiction. 
Against  this  valuation  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty was  levied  the  tax -rates  necessary  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  school  district,  the  township,  the 
village  or  municipality,  the  county  and  the  State. 
Gradually  a  number  of  the  States  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  raising  a  State  revenue  in  large  part 
from  a  tax  on  the  gross  earnings  of  railroad  and 
telegraph  companies  and  other  corporations,  and 
from  still  other  special  sources.  The  general 
property  tax,  however,  remains  throughout  the 
Union  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  the 
State,  and  almost  the  sole  source  of  income  for 
the  county,  municipal,  and  local  governments. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  the  country — that  is  to  say, 
before  the  war — very  few  people  questioned  the 
excellence  and  practical  fairness  of  taxation  levied 
against  the  assessed  value  of  all  property.  But 
the  difficulties  involved  in  this  form  of  taxation 
have  immensely  increased  with  the  developments 
of  the  past  thirty  years.  The  assessment  of  real 
estate  has  become  extremely  difficult.  Those 
profound  changes  in  transportation  methods  and 
in  the  sources  of  the  world's  food  supply  which 
have  taken  so  much  of  the  rental  value  out  of 
English  and  Irish  lands,  have  had  a  similarly 
disturbing  effect  upon  the  assessments  for  taxa- 
tion purposes  of  lands  in  the  United  States. 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  real  estate  in  New 
England  and  New  York  was  valued  very  highly. 
Since  that  time  the  decline  in  Eastern  agricul- 
ture has  been  most  severe  and  painful.  In  the 
West  there  have  been  very  violent  fluctuations 
in  the  supposed  value  of  land,  and  in  the  light  of 
our  more  recent  experiences  there  is  scarcely  a 
man  who  would  claim  wisdom  enough  to  lay 
down  practical  rules  that  the  assessor  could 
understand  and  follow,  by  virtue  of  which  a  fair 
and  equitable  assessment  of  the  farm  lands  of 
the  count rv  could  be  carried  out. 


.  But  the  assessment  of  real  estate  has 

ment  Prob-   been  Complicated  still  further  by  the 

iems.  rapid  growth  of  towns  and  cities,  in- 
volving a  most  unprecedented  increase  in  the 
value  of  parcels  of  ground  for  building  purposes. 
In  and  about  these  cities  and  towns  is  to  be 
found  much  property  as  yet  unoccupied,  the  ulti- 
mate value  of  which  must  depend  upon  the  fur- 
ther growth  and  future  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity. In  years  of  confidence  and  of  industrial 
activity  such  building  lots  become  a  speculative 
commodity  and  sell  rapidly  at  high  prices.  But 
in  periods  of  reaction  and  business  stagnation 
these  unoccupied  parcels  of  ground,  particularly 
in  the  suburban  zones,  cannot  be  sold  at  any 
price.     What,  then,  at  such  times,  is  their  value 


for  purposes  of  assessment?  Moreover,  what  an- 
swer shall  be  made  to  the  question  whether  or 
not  it  is  equitable  to  tax  improvements — ^thatisto 
say,  buildings,  etc. — at  their  full  cost,  thusmak> 
ing  the  men  who  build  up  the  towns  contribute 
toward  the  increased  value  of  unoccupied  lands 
held  for  speculative  purposes?  The  growth  of 
towns  and  the  increasing  costliness  of  build- 
ings add  constantly  to  the  sum  total  of  the  value 
of  the  real  estate  against  which  taxes  are  levied. 
But  the  increase  of  the  American  wealth  that  is 
visible  in  lands  and  houses  is  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  compared  with  the  stupendous  increase 
in  other  forms  of  wealth.  The  law  makes  it 
just  as  much  the  duty  of  assessors  to  find  and 
list  at  full  value  the  personal  property  of  the 
citizens  as  to  assess  the  real  estate.  Yet,  in 
point  of  fact,  except  as  certain  corporations 
like  banks  are  assessed  on  their  capital  stock, 
almost  no  personal  property  at  all  is  listed  for  tax- 
ation in  many  communities.  The  best -informed 
students  of  this  subject  would  probably  aver 
that  a  great  deal  more  than  95  per  cent,  of 
the  personal  property  escapes  assessment  in 
some  parts   of    the   country. 

Not  many  of  the  rich  men  living 

^^chestVr^ounty!'  in  or  near  New  York  have  been 

accustomed  to  pay  any  personal 
taxes  at  all,  while  of  those  whose  names  are  on 
the  tax  lists  very  few  have  been  put  down  for 
anything  more  than  a  nominal  sum  representing 
a  trifling  fraction  of  their  actual  holdings  of  per- 
sonal estate.  The  past  month  has  witnessed  a 
rather  remarkable  agitation  on  this  subject  of  as- 
sessments in  Westchester  County,  which  lies  just 
north  of  New  York  City,  extending  from  the 
Hudson  River  to  Long  Island  Sound,  and  which 
includes  among  its  residents  or  property  owners 
a  much  larger  number  of  people  of  great  reputed 
wealth  than  any  other  suburban  district  in  the 
United  States.  Under  the  admonitions  of  one 
of  the  State  judges,  the  Westchester  County  as- 
sessors attempted  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 
to  assess  real  estate  at  its  true  value.  The  sum 
total  of  the  realty  assessments  for  1897  at  once 
mounted  up  to  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  for 
1896,  the  proportionate  difference  being  still 
greater  for  some  of  the  largest  estates,  such  for 
instance  as  those  of  the  Messrs.  John  D.  and 
William  Rockefeller.  Furthermore,  the  assess- 
ors concluded  to  try  the  plan  of  finding  some 
pei*sonal  property  to  levy  against.  Thus  in  some 
neighborhoods,  where  in  1896  the  total  valuation 
of  personal  property  was  only  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  the  valuation  for  1897  is  several  millions. 
The  total  assessment  of  personal  property  in  the 
county  is  many  times  as  large  this  year  as  it  was 
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last  year.  A  great  outcry  has  arisen  against  the 
assessors,  and  many  rich  men  are  leagued  to- 
gether to  contest  their  action  in  the  courts.  The 
fact  is  that  this  agitation  in  Westchester  County 
over  assessments  merely  serves  to  illustrate  our 
obsolete  taxation  methods.  The  pretense  that  it 
involves  an  attack  upon  rich  men  as  such  is  no 
less  erroneous  than  the  opposite  pretense  that  it 
reveals  an  evil  disposition  on  the  part  of  men  of 
wealth  to  evade  their  fair  share  of  public  taxa- 
tion. This  year's  assessment  of  real  estate  in 
Westchester  County  is  very  much  neai^r  the  in- 
tent of  the  law  than  last  year's.  But  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  change  m  the  methods  of  the  assess- 
ors would  seem  in  many  cases  to  involve  practical 
injustice.  As  for  the  assessments  of  personal 
property — made  in  all  cases  arbitrarily  and  by 
pure  guesswork  without  previous  notice  or  con- 
sultation— it  is  to  be  said  that  they  reach  even 
yet  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  personal  property 
actually  owned  by  the  people  assessed.  Never- 
theless, the  assessment  takes  a  form  that  looks 
Uke  pure  caprice  and  that  bears  no  relation  to 
any  consistent  policy  in  force  throughout  a 
State  in  which  the  personal- property  tax  has 
long  been  a  farce. 

c  i  N  d  ^o  principle  is  involved,  nor  is  any  con - 
of  Tax  elusion  or  moral  to  be  drawn  except 
Heform.      ^^^^   ^^^  methods  and  mechanism  of 

taxation  are  totally  obsolete.  The  diflBculties 
of  assessment  and  taxation  in  and  about  Chi- 
cago illustrate  precisely  the  same  fact.  The 
tendency  everywhere,  from  the  national  Gov- 
ernment down  to  villages  &nd  school  districts,  is 
to  increase  the  sums  annually  expended  through 
governmental  agencies.  The  public  budgets  are 
not  only  increasing  absolutely  from  time  to  time, 
but  it  could  probably  be  shown  that  they  are  also 
increasing  relatively — that  is  to  say,  the  public 
purse  demands  and  receives  from  time  to  time  an 
increasing  percentage  of  the  aggregate  wealth  an- 
nually produced  by  all  workers  in  all  spheres  of 
economic  utility.  This  being  true,  it  is  certainly 
a  matter  of  great  consequence  that  the  share  of 
the  general  wealth  that  is  taken  for  public  uses 
should  not  be  collected  by  haphazard,  uncertain, 
and  inequitable  methods,  but  that  it  should  be 
contributed  under  sound,  workable  principles, 
not  difficult  of  practical  application.  We  have 
been  too  well  satisfied  with  ourselves  in  this 
country,  and  too  prone  to  keep  old  methods  long 
after  we  have  outgrown  them,  quite  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  European  countries,  supposedly 
conservative,  have  had  the  courage  to  try  sweep- 
ing innovations  in  order  to  adjust  their  meth- 
ods to  the  conditions  of  our  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. 


We  have  of  late  been  concerning  our- 
^Reform!    ^^^ves  over  the  question  of  the  reform  of 

the  currency,  and  very  rightly.  And 
yet,  if  it  were  half  as  easy  to  improve  and  mod- 
ernize our  methods  of  general  taxation  as  it  will 
be  to  simplify,  unify,  and  give  elasticity  to  the 
national  currency,  we  might  consider  ourselves 
fortunate.  As  our  pages  went  to  press  last 
month — carrying  the  announcement  that  the  new 
tariff  had  been  completed  in  conference  committee, 
accepted  by  both  houses,  and  signed  by  President 
McKinley — there  was  sent  from  the  White  House 
to  Congress  a  brief  message  in  which  the  President 
recommended  the  creation  of  a  special  currency 
commission.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  appoint  a  commission  of  non-partisan  experts, 
who  should  be  ready  to  make  a  report  to  Con- 
gress next  December,  was  at  once  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 
The  Senators,  however,  failed  to  take  action 
upon  it,  and  Congress  adjourned.  It  was  not 
expected  that  the  Senate  would  be  willing  to  take 
up  the  money  question  in  any  form  whatsoever, 
but  the  President  and  the  House  had  at  least 
done  what  they  could.  The  executive  commit- 
tee appointed  last  winter  by  the  Indianapolis 
sound -money  convention  has  now,  in  accordance 
with  its  instructions,  taken  up  the  appointment 
of  an  unofficial  commission.  Secretary  Gage,  on 
behalf  of  the  administration,  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue his  study  of  the  question,  and  thus  it  is 
likely  that  some  interesting  proposals  will  be  laid 
before  Congress  and  the  country  in  December. 

^  There  is  never  a  time  when  any  great 
Foreign  nation  has  not  some  questions  under  dis- 
Heiations.  ^ussion  with  other  countries  which  re- 
quire the  service  of  its  best  diplomats  and  which 
afford  topics  for  exploitation  by  the  press.  No 
matter  how  trivial  such  questions  might  seem  to 
be,  they  always  need  careful  and  intelligent 
treatment.  Blundering  and  tactless  methods 
may  very  possibly  turn  trifles  into  affairs  of  seri- 
ous moment.  No  other  great  country  in  the 
world  has  to-day  so  little  to  be  worried  about  in 
foreign  relations  as  our  own.  Our  relations  with 
England  were  never  so  good  at  any  time  in  our 
history  a^s  they  are  at  present.  To  magnify  into 
a  serious  quarrel  the  discussion  over  regulations 
for  protecting  the  fur  seals  is  absurd  in  the  ex- 
treme. Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  the  slightest 
savor  of  ill-will  or  the  faintest  thought  of  hos- 
tility on  either  side  in  the  discussion  with  Japan 
concerning  the  rights  of  Japanese  laborers  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  war  in  Cuba  of  ne- 
cessity makes  a  large  amount  of  business  for 
diplomatic  discussion  between  our  country  and 
Spain.     But  as  yet  our  peaceful  relations  with 
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Spain  are  not  seriously  menaced.  The  worst 
danger  nowadays  to  the  peace  of  nations  is  to  be 
found  in  the  recklessness  of  the  press.  The  news- 
papers of  a  country  should  exercise  the  utmost 


freedom  in  discussini;  domestic  affairs,  but  they 
ought  always  to  cultivate  a  considerable  reserve 
in  treating  of  matters  that  might  aSect  the  peace- 
ful relations  of  their  country  with  foreign  powers. 
Nothing  could  be  more  reprehensible  than  the 
recent  attempts  on  the  part  of  certain  American 
newspapers  to  decoy  and  beguile  Secretary  .Sher- 
man into  remarks  which  could  be  printed  as  in- 
terviews of  a  kind  that  might  needlessly  offend 
the  susceptibilities  of  some  other  country.  If 
Secretary  Sherman  ever  made  certain  of  the  re- 
marks recently  attributed  to  him — which  we  do 
not  for  a  moment  t)elieve — he  certainly  did  not 
make  them  for  publication,  and  the  papers  that 
have  printed  them  have  behaved  mischievously 
and  un patriotically. 

On  Sunday.  August  8,  the  Prime 
Conouai      jUnister  of  Spain  was  shot  and  killed 

at  a  watenng-place  where  he  was  so- 
journing during  the  parliamentary  vacation.  The 
assassin  was  an  obscure  person  of  Italian  origin, 
who  had  espoused  the  views  of  the  anarchists. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  his  action  was  ordered 
by  any  conspiring  group  or  committee,  although 
it  was  at  first  claimed  that  GoUi — or  Angiolillo. 
which  seems  to  be  his  real  name — was  the  agent 
of  Spanish  anarchists  seeking  revenge  for  the  harsh 


treatment  to  which  many  scores  of  personsama- 
ed  at  Barcelona  on  suspicion  had  been  subjecteil, 
in  the  dungeons  of  Moatjulch,  after  the  daslarJlv 
bomb-throwing  episode  of  May,  1896.  Canovss, 
as  the  head  of  the  Spanish  Government,  was  nat- 
urally the  person  with  whom  the  anarchists  would 
choose  to  deal  by  way  of  revenge.  There  is  » 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  situation  in  Cubt 
or  the  Philippines,  or  any  phase  of  ordinuy  po- 
litical controversy  at  home,  was  in  any  nianaer 
involved  in  the  crime  which  has  deprived  Spain 
of  her  iaading  statesman.  Canovas  had  beeti 
identified  with  Spanish  political  life  for  a  vpry 
long  period.  More  than  any  one  else  perhaps  he 
had  been  accorded  the  credit  of  bringing  l»ck 
the  present  dynasty.  He  was  a  man  of  gre«[ 
force  and  ability,  with  a  blunt  and  out»p<.>kt'n 
manner  that  does  not  belong  to  Spanish  [nili- 
ticians  as  a  class.  He  was  particularly  fond  of 
literary  pursuits,  in  which  be  was  perhaps  more 
versatile  than  felicitous.  Wo  are  glad  to  have 
been  able  to  secure,  for  this  issue  of  the  Review, 
Bome  valuable  comments  upon  the  career  of  C»- 
novas  and  the  recent  course  of  Spanish  politire. 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  formeriv 
the  United  States  minister  at  Madrid,  and  the 
author  of  a  very  useful  volume  on  the  constitu- 
tional development  and  progress  of  Spain.  It 
would  bo  useless  to  make  any  predictions  as  to 
the  effect  that  the  death  of  Canovas  will  have 
upon  the  political  and   military  fortunes  of  his 


It  head  of  tlie  SpftQlah  Cabinet  > 
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country.  On  the  first  report  of  the  aaaasBina- 
tion,  the  friends  of  Cuba  asserted  that  the 
death  of  Canovas  meant  the  end  of  the  war  and 
the  independence  of  the  island.  But  the  friends 
of  Spain  were  equally  ready  to  assert  that  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  crime  as  the  assassination  of  the 
premier  all  personal  and  party  differences  would 
be  forgotten,  and  the  whole  Spanish  nation  rise 
as  one  man  to  vindicate  the  national  honor  and 
save  the  national  heritage.  The  queen  at  once 
designated  the  minister  of  war.  General  Azcarra- 
ga,  to  serve  as  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  and  no 
changes  of  importance  have  taken  place  in  the 
situation.  There  have  been  reports  of  a  new 
coalition  cabinet  which  should  include  Gen. 
Martinez  Campos  and  Seiior  Sagasta,  the  leader 
of  the  Liberal  opposition;  but  no  such  readjust- 
ment of  ofBcial  leadership  is  likely  to  occur,  at 
least  for  several  months.  The  news  from  C\iba 
for  some  weeks  past  does  not  seem  to  be  fraught 
with  much  significance  one  way  or  the  other. 

...  After  the  death  of  Canovas  it  was  in- 
e/  Mtdtrn  dustriousty  rumored  in  Paris  that  the 
'"''"■  anarchists  had  arranged  for  a  series  of 
dramatic  assassinations,  and  that  the  next  man 
on  the  list  was  to  be  President  Faure.  Such 
rumors  of  course  are  usually  without  foundation, 
for  assaseinatiou  always  comes  without  previous 
announcement.  Nevertheless,  assaults,  success- 
ful or  unsuccessful,  upon  the  lives  of  men  in  high 
ofiGce  have  become  so  frequent  that  any  man  who 
represents  sovereignty  or  exercises  practical  gov- 
erning authority  nowadays,  incurs  some  distinct 
danger.  The  assailants  would  seem  more  gen- 
erally to  be  persons  of  disordered  mind,  acting 
wholly  on  their  own  impulse,  rather  than  the 
agents  of  organized  groups  of  political  revolu- 
tionists. It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  men  en- 
gaged in  a  movement  like  the  Cuban  insurrection 
that  they  do  not  resort  to  assassination.      All  true 


friends  of  the  Cuban  cause  were  heartily  glad  to 
know  that  it  was  an  Italian  anarchist,  and  not  a 
Cuban  patriot,  who  committed  the  shameful  crime 
of  last  month.  The  rumors  that  President  Faure 
was  marked  for  the  next  anarchist  victim  were 
undoubtedly  circulated  because  that  dignitary's 
proposed  trip  to  Russia  had  brought  him  into 
very  especial  prominence.  Yet  a  bomb  was 
actually  exploded  near  his  railroad  station  on  the 
day  he  started,  and  an  attempt  against  the 
Grand  Vizier  of  Constantinople  was  also  reported 
on  the  same  day,  August  18. 


T»«  czur'i  ^°  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  cross- 
AumMt  ing  German  territory,  it  was  arranged 
*  '""■  that  the  president  of  the  French  repub- 
lic should  go  to  St.  Petersburg  by  sea.  Accord- 
ingly he  set  sail  on  Wednesday,  August  18,  on 
the  man-of-war  Polhuau,  which  vessel  was  ac- 
companied by  two  other  ships  of  the  French  navy, 
namely,  the  Bruii  and  the  Hurcouf.  The  em- 
barkation was  from  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  and  it 
was  expected  that,  the  squadron  would  reach 
Cronstadt  on  Monday,  the  TM\,  and  start  back  to 
France  on  the  26th,  after  three  days  spent  in 
magnificent  ceremonials.  The  German  emperor 
and  empress  meanwhile  had  completed  their  visit 
to  Russia  and  were  safely  back  in  their  own 
country  some  days  before  the  head  of  the  French 
State  started  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  czar.  The 
Emperor  William,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  his 
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Qerman  eubjecta,  made  himself  moi-e  obsequious 
to  the  czar  and  showed  more  eagerness  to  be  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Russia  than  was  c-onsis- 
tent  with  the  dignity  of  the  German  empire.  It 
ie  believed  in  Germany  that  the  principal  diplo- 
matic object  of  this  visit  of  tlie  German  emperor 
and  his  leading  statesmen  to  the  czar  and  his 
ministerial  advisers  had  direct  reference  to  Eng- 
land. 

The  British  empire  is  causing  the  restless 
wiiMm'a  and  nervous  ruler  of  Germany  a  great 
Actiiiit„.  ^igg^i  qJ  anxiety  and  distress.  He  would 
like,  if  possible,  to  form  an  anti-British  coalition, 
which  should  include  Russia  and  France  and 
which  would  ultimalely  benefit  the  projects  of 
Germany  in  South  Africa,  of  Russia  in  Central 
Asia  and  China,  and  of  France  in  Siam  and  else- 
where. On  a  certain  day  last  month  a  number  of 
leading  newspapers  in  Germany,  as  if  inspired 
from  governmental  headijuarters,  took  up  the 
question  of  the  Transvaal  and  asserted  the  right 
of  the  Boers  to  reject  altogether  the  suzerainty  of 
Great  Britain.  At  home,  the  German  emperor 
has  of  late  been  overruled  in  the  matter  of  the 
bill  which  proposed  to  give  to  the  police  the  right 
to  break  up  political  meetings  ad  Ubitum,  the  mo- 
tive of  the  measure  being  to  suppress  gatherings 
of  the  Social  Democrats.  But  the  emperor  keeps 
up  his  spirits  and  his  manifold  activity,  and  it 
makes  one's  head  dizzy  simply  to  read  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  rushes  from  one  function 
to  another.  In  the  third  week  of  August  he  was 
attending  the  naval  exercises  near  the  port  of 
Dantzig.  On  August  25  he  was  to  be  present  at 
the  unveiling  of  a  great  monument  to  his  grand- 
father, the  old  Emperor  William,  at  Magdeburg. 
Five  days  later  he  was  to  be  at  Cobieutz.  where 
the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  unite  tlieir  waters,  to 


General  A1ber(one. 


deliver  an  important  speech  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  a  great  public  monument.  Two 
or  three  days  later  he  w-as  to  be  at  Honiburg  to 
witness  the  army  maneuvers,  where  he  was  also 
to  meet  the  crowned  heads  of  Italy. 

.  A  duel  was  fought  on  Sunday,  August 

national  15,  between  a  young  French  notoriety- 
""''■  seeker,  commonly  known  as  Prince  Henri 
of  Orleans,  and  a  young  Italian  of  no  importance 
whatever  except  the  fact  that  he  has  the  title  ot 
Count  of  Turin  and  is  a  nephew  of  the  King  of 
Italy.  This  affair  waa  very  foolishly  exaggerated 
into  an  event  of  grave  international  significance 
by  the  newspapers  of  Italy  and  France.  Prince 
Henri  has  for  some  years  been  trying  to  acquire 
a  reputation  for  himself,  and  has  proved  to  be  a 
self -advertiser  of  considerable  ability.  He  posed 
a  year  or  two  ago  as  an  Asiatic  explorer,  on  very 
doubtful  credentials.  More  recently  he  has  made  a 
visit  to  Abyssinia  as  a  newspaper  correspondent 
for  Fi'jiiTn.  The  only  thing  in  his  letters  that 
secTired  public  attention  was  a  series  of  most  in- 
sulting charges  against  the  courage,  honor,  and 
decent  self-respect  of  the  Italian  officers  who  had 
been  captured  in  the  Abyssinian  war  and  were  in 
Menelik's  hands  as  prisoners  while  Prince  Henri 
was  visiting  the  country.  As  soon  as  these  Ital- 
ian officers  were  set  at  liberty  and  were  aware  of 
Prince  Henri's  insulting  charges,  they  were  all 
bent  upon  challenging  the  French  adventurer. 
The  only  challenge  that  was  seriously  considered 
came  from  that  eminent  but  unfortunate  partici- 
pant in  the  Abyssinian  campaign,  General  Al- 
bertone.  His  challenge,  however,  was  set  aside 
at  the  very  last  in  favor  of  one  which  came  from 
the  young  Count  of  Turin,  whose  royal  lineage 
gave  him   precedence.      Neither  of  these  young 
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gentlemen  isapersonage  of  formidable  appearance, 
but  lioth  are  fairly  expiert  ewordsmen,  and  the 
duel  was  actually  fought  near  Paris  at  sunrise  on 
the  date  mentioned  above.  Prince  Heuri  was 
stabbed  in  the  abdomen,  and  thus  the  honor  of 
ihe  Italian  nation  was  considered  to  be  gloriously 
vindicated.  There  are  no  facts  to  show  that  any 
real  effort  was  made  by  either  the  French  or  the 
Italian  government  to  prevent  this  disgraceful 
occurrence.  One  of  Prince  Henri's  seconds  was 
(,'olonel  Leontieff,  whose  portrait  appeared  in  our 
issue  for  last  month  as  that  of  the  Russian  now 
in  high  favor  at  the  court  of  King  Menelik  and 
has  been  made  governor  of  the  equatorial  prov- 
inces of  Abyssinia. 

,  .  The  English  Government,  while  con- 
andiiw  stantly  sending  more  troops  and  muni- 
SflBrtaii.  (JQ^g  pf  ^gj.  to  South  Africa,  is  just  now 
giving  especial  attention  to  the  expedition  that 
will  ultimately  occupy  Khartoum.  Another  ad- 
vance has  been  made  by  the  Anglo- Egyptian 
forces  under  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  and  the  im- 
portant position  known  as  Abu  Hamid,  above 
the  Fourth  Cataract,  is  now  the  expeditionary 
headquarters.  A  railroad  is  being  pushed  to 
that  jKiint  from  Wady  Haifa,  which  is  a  point 
below  the  Second  Cataract.  Some  powerful  gun- 
boats, now  being  completed  in  England,  will  be 
carried  in  sections  over  this  railroad  to  get  them 
past  the  worst  cataracts,  and  will  be  put  into  the 
water  at  Abu  Hamid.  They  will  have  clear 
navigation  ^  the  way  to  Khartoum.     The  one 


important  military  position  between  Abu  Hamid 
and  Khartoum  is  Berber.  It  is  possible  that 
Sir  Herbert  Kitchener's  troops  may  advance  to 
that  point  without  waiting  for  the  gunboats, 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  ready  to  leave  Abu 
Hamid  four  or  five  months  hence.  The  dervishes 
are  by  no  means  ready  to  give  up  the  situation, 
and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  fight  valiantly 
and  in  pretty  large  force.  But  they  will  have  no 
weapons  that  can  withstand  the  armament  of  the 
English  gunboats  or  the  light  artillery  and  rapid- 
fire  machine  guns  with  which  Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener  is  so  abundantly  supplied.  The  Caliph 
Abdullah,  who  is  the  successor  of  the  mahdi,  has 
Osman  Digna  as  his  mighty  man  of  valor  and 
the  captain  of  his  host.  English  pluck  and 
science  will  prevail  against  the  fierce  fanaticism 
and  unshrinking  courage  of  the  Arab  Mohamme- 
dans of  the  desert;  but  there  may  Ije  some  hard 
fighting  before  the  campaign  is  done. 


England 


In   still   another    quarter    EngHah 
_..  .  _  pluck  and  military  science  are  fac- 

Afthai  Boniin.  j^g  Mohammedan  fanaticism.  The 
emissaries  of  the  Turkish  sultan  have  been  doing 
their  best  to  stir  up  the  Mohammedans  of  India 
to  a  revolt  against  the  British,  in  order  to  pay  off 
England  for  concerning  herself  so  much  alwut 
the  massacred  Armenians,  These  representatives 
of  the  sultan  have  received  altogether  too  much 
encouragement  from  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
and  his  principal  oflieers.  Just  across  the  line 
from  Afghanistan  are  the  extreme  northwestern 
districts  of  British  India,  occupied  by  Moham- 
medan tribesmen  who  are  closely  related  to  the 
Afghans  and  who  have  never  in  good  faith  ac- 
cepted English  rule.  These  tribes  seem  to  have 
been  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  by  the 
ameer's  own  generals.  Several  years  ago,  at  a 
time  of  disturbance  in  that  remote  mountain  re- 
gion, the  British  Government  sent  an  ex[)edition 
that  penetrated  as  far  as  Chitral — a  point  which 
had  been  previously  considered  as  well  across  the 
borders  in  Afghanistan.  Looking  at  the  matter 
purely  from  the  military  standpoint,  it  was  the 
judgment  of  many  English  statesmen  that  there 
should  be  no  attempt  made  to  retain  Chitral  per. 
manently.  Lord  Salisbury,  however,  reversed 
Lord  Kosebery's  judgment  on  that  point,  and  the 
garrison  at  Chitral  was  maintained.  In  order  to 
hold  that  point  it  was  necessary  to  keep  open  a 
long  and  almost  incredibly  difficult  line  of  com- 
munication. A  chief  strategic  [wint  in  this  line 
is  the  Malakand  Pass,  in  the  mountain  range  which 
has  heretofore  been  considered  the  boundary  line 
bt;tween  British  India  and  Afghanistan.  Malakand 
is  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Chitral.  The 
garrison  at  Malakand  has  numbered  about  three 
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years  ago,  and  they  will  not  mutiny.  Already  it 
aeemB  likely  that  the  uprising  on  the  Chitral  route 
is  for  the  most  part  suppreseed.  Large  bodiesot 
troops  have,  however,  been  continuously  sent  for- 
ward as  reeDforcements,  and  the  episode  will  have 
cost  British  India  a  good  deal  of  money. 

«  i^  ,  .  The  past  month  of  Aueust  has  heen 
at  Conitan-  precisely  like  the  preceding  month  of 
tinvpit.  July  in  its  steady  series  of  official 
news  dispatches  from  Constantinople  to  the 
effect  that  the  terms  of  peace  between  Turkey 
and  the  Greeks  had  been  fully  arranged,  and 
that  the  formal  treaty  was  to  be  signed  on  a 
given  day.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  present  writ- 
ing these  reports  have  proved  to  be  totally  de- 
void of  truth  or  meaning.  It  is  possible  thai 
the  representatives  of  the  great  powera  in  their 
conferences  with  the  Turkish  Government  have 
been  making  great  progress  toward  a  settlement; 
but  there  is  no  outwai-d  evidence  of  any  progress 
whatsoever.  The  Turks  are  acting  upon  the 
principle  that  possession  is  everything  and  are 
making  themselves  more  and  more  at  home  in 
Thessaly.  The  powers  still  keep  their  naval 
representatives  in  Cretan  waters,  but  the  oppoS' 
ing  factions  of  the  Cretan  population  are  by  no 
means  pacified,  and  a  state  of  anarchy  prevaite 
throughout  most  of  the  island.  There  have  been 
renewed  reports  that  the  King  of  Greece  intends 
to  resign  on  account  of  the  alleged  determination 
of  the  powers  to  put  the  finances  of  Greece  under 
ago  control  of  a  European  commission.  ^The  German 
holders  of  Turkish  bonds  are  believed  to  be  ex- 
erting a  great  deal  of  influence  behind  the  scenes. 


thousand  soldiers,  most  of  them  native  Indi 
troops  with  English  officers.  Some  weeks 
the  tribesmen  to  the  number  of  many  thou- 
sands arose  in  open  revolt  against  the  British, 
and  attacked  the  garrisons, 
concentrating  with  particular 
energy  at  Malakand  and 
Chakdara.  The  British  In- 
dian Government  hurried  re- 
en  toreements  forward,  and 
these  arrived  in  time  to  re- 
lieve the  garrisons,  whose 
peril  lay  in  the  approaching 
exhaustion  of  their  supplies 
of  food  and  ammunition. 
The  instigators  of  all  this  un- 
ea,sinessin  India  had  evident- 
ly hoped  to  cause  a  mutiny 
in  the  army.  Thousands  of 
copies  of  incendiary  books 
and  pamphlets,  intended  to 
promote  a  "holy  war,"  had 
been  circulated  among  the 
native  troops  which  make 
up  the  British  Indian  array. 
But  the  Sepoys  have  not  for-  , 

gotten    the   lesson    of    forty 
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If  the   Greek   revenues  are 

taken  hold  of  by  European 
Gnanciers  the  indemnity 
money  will  not  reach  Con- 
stantinople at  all,  but  will 
go  directly  to  the  holders  o^ 
Turkish  securitiea. 

(f    ,( Patiia-  ^''^  session  of 
■KRiBi-v  SMI/on    the  British 

i,E„„a«6.  Parliament 
came  to  an  end  with  a  prompt' 
ness  that  was  very  pleasing  to 
the  members;  for  the  British 
statesman  hates  to  have  pub. 
lie  business  detain  him  at 
Westminster  when  holiday 
time  has  come.  The  recess 
hef£an  with  the  second  week 
of  August,  in  good  season 
tor  the  grouse -shooting 
period,  wh:ch  always  marks  ,Mr.  John  Kirkwood 
the  orthodox  time  for  pro- 
rogation. Englishmen  who 
belong  to  the  leisure  class  are  now  enjoying 
themselves  in  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, or  else  are  on  their  vacation  travels  to 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  The  seasion 
accomplished  very  little  in  the  way  of  innova- 
tion, although  two  important  enactments  must 
be  credited  to  it— one  of  them  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's employers'  liability  bill,  which  became 
a  law  after  some  amending  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  other  the  measure  which  subsidizes  de- 
nominational schools.  It  looked  at  one  time  as 
if  the  whitewashing  report  of  the  Parliamentary 
committee  on  the  Jamieson  raid  might  not  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons:  but  a  few  resolute  critics  of  thai  re- 
port forced  a  discussion  and  a  vote.  The  matter 
was  brought  up  in  the  form  of  a  motion  by  Mr. 
Stanhope,  which  demanded  that  Mr.  Hawksloy, 
the  attorney  for  Cecil  Rhodes,  should  be  ordered 
to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  produce 
the  telegrams  that  had  passed  between  Mr. 
Rliodes  in  Africaand  his  representatives  in  Lon- 
don, The  debate  made  it  clear  that  the  govern- 
ment proposed  to  stand  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  on 
the  one  hand  and  Mr.  Rhodes  on  the  other  to 
the  very  utmost.  Mr,  Stanhope's  motion  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  304  to  77.  But  although  Mr, 
llawksley  was  not  ordered  to  appear,  the  House 
had  the  satisfaction  of  summoning  to  its  august 
presence  a  London  money-lender  named  Kirk- 
wood, who  had  refused  to  give  testimony  to  a 
Parliamentary  committee  that  was  investigating 
certain  scandalous  aspects  of  the  business  of  loan- 
ing money  at  usurious  rates.     The  conlrast  iif- 
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forded  by  the  refusal  to  punish  Hawksley's  serious 
offense,  while  dealing  so  severely  with  Kirkwood 
for  refusing  to  violate  the  confidence  of  his  clients, 
has  put  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  rather  un- 
favorable light  before  the  world.  The  British 
finances,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  have 
been  satisfactory  enough  this  year  to  enable  the 
Admiralty  to  announce  the  beginning  of  a  number 
of  additional  armored  cruisers  of  the  most  powerful 
and  swift  type,  and  also  a  number  of  torpedo-boats. 
Naval  enthusiasm  is  greater  than  ever  in  England. 

An  Oriental  potentate  who  is  at 
™H  «"/ r«u«/«'"  present  enjoying  British  hospital- 
ity and  having  his  photograph 
taken  innumerable  times  for  the  illu8trat«d  papers 
is  the  King  of  Siam.  In  his  own  country  he  is 
wholly  Oriental  in  appearance;  but  in  England 
he  dresses  as  a  European  and  looks  a  good  deal 
like  the  bright-faced  and  intelligent  Japanese 
public  men  who  visit  the  United  States  from  time 
to  time.  This  royal  gentleman's  name  is  Chula- 
longkorn  I.  He  will  be  forty-four  years  old  this 
month.  Next  fall  he  can  celebrate  the  comple- 
tion of  thirty  years  ou  the  throne.  He  has  sev- 
eral young  sons,  one  of  whom,  with  a  nephew,  is 
in  school  at  Harrow,  While  Queen  Victoria  in 
her  long  reign  has  been  gaining  much  territory, 
this  King  of  Siam  in  his  shorter  one  has  not 
been  so  lucky;  for  a  considerable  slice  of  the 
boasted  British  empire  has  been  gained  at  his 
expense,  while  the  French,  from  another  direc- 
tion, have  also  been  encroaching  to  an  enormous 
extent.     The  king  has  remaining  to  him  possibly 
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two  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  with  apopii- 
lation  of  five  iiiilliooB.  Either  England  or  France 
would  gobble  the  whole  country  up  on  short 
notice  but  for  their  antagonism  of  one  another. 

.-..  r-,     The    most    interestine;  and    substantial 

Tw  Tate  ■   i      <,    i       .    ,  .*  , 

OBiitry  memorial  of  the  jubilee  year  is  the  open- 
'"  **"'''"-  ing  of  the  Tate  Gallery  in  London.  Mr. 
Tate  is  a  public -spirited  gentleman  who  offered 
to  contribute  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  for  the  building  of  a  national  gallery  to 
be  devoted  to  the  works  of  British  artists,  if  the 
government  would  furnish  a  site.  A  suitable 
place  was  secured  hy  the  demolition  of  the  old 
Milbank  Prison.  The  new  gallery  has  been 
opened  with  a  most  interesting  exhibition  of 
pictures,  and  it  will  stand  henceforth  as  one  of 
tlie  great  attractions  of  the  British  metropolis. 
A  diagram  which  we  publish  herewith  shows  the 
arcliitect's  ground  plans  as  providing  for  great 
future  extensions  of  the  building  with  the  growth 
of  its  collections  of  art  treasures.  It  will  now  lie 
in  order  for  some  American  millionaire  to  build 
and  endow  an  American  gallery  in  New  York, 
"Washington,  or  Chicago,  for  the  collection  of 
worthy  pictures  and  works  of  art  by  our  own  native 
artists.  Undoubtedly  such  an  institution,  with  an- 
nual exhibitions  and  prizes  for  new  works  of 
merit,  would  have  a  favorable  influence  upon  tlie 
development  of  Ai 


The  Lambeth  Conference,  which  took 
*flB»e*/«Dj'*  ^°  niany  representatives  of  tlie  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  to  England  to  meet  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Established  Church  of  that  country 
and  the  Episcopal  delegates  from  the  British 
colonies,   was   an  uncommonly  interesting  and 
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useful  aSair.  The  conference  repudiated  all 
idea  of  an  ecclesiastical  union  which  might  lessen 
the  independence  of  the  American  and  colonial 
churches,  agreeing  that  the  best  results  would 
be  found  in  voluntary  counsel  and  fellowship. 
Its  resolutions  declared  strongly  for  critical 
study  of  the  Bible  by  those  competent  to  carry 
on  such  inquiries;  urged  renewed  zeal  and  effort 
in  missionary  propaganda  in  non-Christian  coun- 
tries; contained  a  strong  paragraph  in  favor  of 
international  arbitration,  and  exhibited  on  many 
other  subjects  a  great  deal  of  practical  wisiiom, 
together  with  a  most  commendable  spirit.  A 
number  of  Americans  have  also  attended  an  in- 
ternational library  conference  in  London.  Eng- 
lish scientists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  come  this 
year  to  Toronto  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association.  Several  hundred  representatives 
of  English  scientiRc  progress  and  scholarship 
have  crossed  the  sea.  the  most  eminent  of  them 
being  Lord  Kelvin,  who  is  foremost,  perhaps, 
among  all  living  men  of  science.  The  American 
A8,sociation  had  this  year  held  its  meeting  at 
Detroit,  just  before  the  gathering  at  Toronto, 
and  its  members  largely  accepted  the  cordi^ 
invitation  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  British 
Association. 

The  New  York  politicians  have  become 
iniSfwii.  niuch  concerned  about  the  great  im- 
pending municipal  campaign.  Pres- 
ident Seth  Low  has  been  spending  the  summer 
quietly  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  but  on  his  return 
to  New  York  early  in  the  present  month  his 
friends  will  be  able  to  show  him  a  list  iif  con- 


siderably more  than  one  hundred  thousand  sig- 
natures of  New  York  voters  who  have  declared 
that  they  desire  his  nomination  and  election  as 
mayor.  This  means  that  the  candidate  of  the 
Citizens'  Union  must  almost  of  necessity  be  in- 
dorsed by  the  Republicans.  Tammany  has  been 
casting  aliout  very  anxiously  for  a  presentable 
figure-head  to  place  in  nomination  against  Mr. 
Low,  but  has  not  as  yet  found  a  man,  Mr. 
Croker's  retirement  from  the  leadership  of  Tam- 
many is  declared  by  him  to  be  absolute,  and 
John  C.  Sheehan  now  holds  undisputed  sway  at 
"the  wigwam."  Meanwhile,  the  efficiency  of 
the  administration  of  Mayor  Strong  is  evinced  in 
many  ways.  The  summer  death-rate  has  not 
been  so  low  in  twenty-five  years  as  within  the 
past  few  weeks.  Some  of  the  worst  slums  on 
the  East  Side  are  in  process  of  demolition  to  make 
room  for  small  parks.  In  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  the  city  government  there  are  healthy 
signs  of  progress.  Early  in  the  month  which 
comes  under  review  t;ol.  Frederick  D.  Grant 
resigned  from  the  Police  Hoard,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  opposed  to  certain  methods  which 
the  chief  of  police  was  using,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  board,  for  the  detection  and 
prevention  of  vice,  (-'olonel  Grant's  place  was  at 
once  eiled  by  the  appointmentof  Col.  George  M. 
Smith,  a  business  man  of  excellent  standing  and 
character,  and  head  of  one  of  the  New  York  mili- 
tia regiments.  One  of  the  most  important  pub- 
lic improvements  of  the  immediate  future  is  the 
great  public  library  that  is  to  be  built  upon  the 
site  of  the  old  reservoir  on  Fifth  Avenue,  be 
twficn  Fortieth  and  Forty-second  Streels.      The 
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architects  are  busj'  on  competitive  plans.  The 
city  contributes  the  site  and  a  certain  amount  of 
money  for  the  building,  while  the  endowment 
will  be  provided  by  the  Astor  Library,  the  Til- 
den  trust,  and  the  Lenox  Library — these  three 
foundations  being  now  united,  with  Dr.  John  S. 
Billings  as  their  administrative  chief.  The  pros- 
pect for  the  early  construction  of  the  proposed  un- 
derground rapid-transit  system  is  improving. 
Land  has  been  purchased  or  condemned  for  the 
terminals  of  a  second  bridge  across  the  East 
River  to  Brooklyn,  There  is  a  prospect  of  an 
immediate  resumption  of  work  upon  the  tunnel 
to  connect  New  York  with  New  Jersey,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  constructed  sojne  time 
ago.  The  building  plana  have  been  completed 
for  a  great  botanical  garden  in  Bronx  Park,  in 
the  upper  portion  of  New  York.  Still  other 
things  might  be  enumerated  to  show  that  the  city 
is  developing  and  improving  in  a  manner  that 
bids  fair  within  the  next  ten  years  to  work  an 
amazing  transformation. 

The  new  commission  on  the  Nica- 
CDBimJufoB*™    ragua  Canal  recently  appointed  by 

President  McRinley  has  held  a  pre- 
liminary conference  to  devise  plana  of  action.  The 
three  gentlemen  who  compose  it  possess  most 
eminent  qualifications,  and  it  has  seemed  to  us 
that  an  account  o£  their  careers  would  furnish 
for  this  number  of  the  Review  a  triple  character 
sketch  of  much  interest  to  our  readers.  Each 
of  the  members  of  the  ( 


representing 

tiie  army,  the  navy,  and  civil  life,  is  an  engineer 
of  high  standing  and  enviable  record.  Few  peo- 
ple, perhaps,  have  ever  paused  to  consider  how 
large  a  part  the  engineer  has  played  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States. 

President  McKinley  has  been  spend- 
eta  Rtftrmir.  '"K  ^^^  vacation  at  an  attractive  re- 
sort near  Ptatts  burgh,  on  Lake 
Cham  plain.  Before  leaving  Washington  he 
promulgated  an  order  which  most  effectively  an- 
swered the  incessant  rumors  that  he  was  about  to 
undo  the  civil-service  reform  work  of  his  prede- 
cessor in  office-  Mr-  McKinley  not  only  extends 
the  merit  system  to  many  offices  where  it  was 
not  in  use  before,  but  he  deals  sweepingly  with 
the  question  of  removals.  All  previous  exten- 
sions of  the  civil-service  reform  policy  had  con- 
cerned themselves  solely  with  the  method  of  ap- 
pointment, and  it  still  remained  possible  for 
appointing  officers  to  dismiss  subordinates  arbi- 
trarily on  any  ground  whatsoever.  Mr.  McKin- 
ley's  new  order  prohibits  distnissals  except  for 
good  cause,  and  gives  the  employee  the  right  to 
know  the  charges  against  him  and  to  be  heard 


Special  commlaaloDer 

in  his  own  defense.  The  reformers  are  delighted 
and  the  spoilsmen  have  been  gnashing  their  teeth. 
The  country  is  with  the  President. 

g  Severn  appointments  are  to  be  noted, 

Furtmr  among  them  that  of  Mr.  Ethan  A. 
Appoi«tm,«u.  Hitchcock,  of  St.  Louis,  to  be  Min- 
ister to  Russia.  Mr-  MoseaP,  Handy,  whose  work 
aa  chief  of  the  department  of  promotion  con- 
tributed ao  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  American 
commissioner  for  the  French  Exposition  of  three 
years  hence-  This  appointment  means  that  the 
United  States  will  make  a  good  display  at  Paris, 
for  Mr.  Handy  will  both  know  what  is  appropri- 
ate and  also  how  to  give  his  ideas  effect.  Mr. 
Hitchcock  is  a  business  man  of  large  interests,  a 
manufacturer  and  railroad  president,  who  has  re- 
signed all  his  positions  of  business  trust  in  order 
to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  at  a  time  when  Presi- 
dent McKinley  believes  a  business  man  of  the 
first  caliber  might  very  considerably  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  growing  trade  relations  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock is  a  great-grandson  of  Col.  Ethan  Allen. 
of  Fort  Ticonderoga  fame,   a   grandson  of  the 
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Saronel  Hitchcock  who  was  prominent  in  the  early 
history  of  Vermont,  and  &  son  of  Henry  Hitch- 
cock, an  eminent  lawyer,  who  went  as  a  youn^ 
man  from  Vermont  Co  Alabama  and  became  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State.  One 
of  the  uncles  of  our  new  representative  at  the 
RuRsiau  court  was  the  late  Maj.-Gen.  E.  A. 
Hitchcock,  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  his 
brother  is  the  distinguished  St.  Louis  lawyer  and 
eminent  citizen,  Henry  Hitchcock.  The  new 
minister  was  bom  in  Mobile,  Ala. ,  just  sixty- 
two  years  ago,  but  has  been  identified  with  St. 
Louis  most  of  his  life.  He  spent  the  twelve 
years  from  1860  to  1872  in  China  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  important  business  interests.  The 
appointment  is  an  excellent  one  in  every  way. 

The  proud  distinction  of  the  longest 
"""Ifffffi^*"  period  of  continuous  service  on  the 

Supreme  bench  of  the  United  States 
is  a  record  that  now  belongs  to  Associate  Justice' 
Stephen  J.  Field.  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall 
served  from  January  31,  1801,  to  July  6,  1835. 
Justice  Field  took  his  place  on  the  bench  on 
March  10,  1863,  and  on  August  15  he  had 
served  for  exactly  the  same  number  of  years, 
months,  and  days  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 
Justice  Field  has  passed  his  eightieth  year,  and 
although  his  mind  is  clear  and  strong,  he  is  in 
somewhat  enfeebled  health.    Chief  Justice  Roger 


B.  Taney  died  while  still  in  art.ive  service  in  his 
eighty -eighth  year.  Justice  Field  has  made  no 
announcement  of  his  intention  to  retire  to  private 
life.  He  is  one  of  four  distinguished  brothers, 
two  of  whom  are  dead.  Cyrus  W.  Field  died  in 
189-2  and  David  Dudley  Field  in  1894.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field,  who  is  now  seventy- 
five  years  of  age,  is  the  surviving  brotlier  oC  the 
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PROCEEDINGS  I 


CONGRESS. 


July  21.— TheSennte  begins  (iebal«  of  the  confereni^ 
report  on  the  tariff  bill The  House  pruxeH  a  resolu- 
tion asking  (or  an  inveHtigation  or  the  restrictions 
placed  by  foreign  governments  on  the  sale  of  American 
tobacco. 

July  33-33.— The  Senate  continues  debate  on  the  tAriff 
bill The  House  pas-ieH  bills  suKpending  discriminat- 
ing tonnage  duties  on  foreign  vessels  and  establishing 
a  new  land  district  in  Alaska. 

July  34. — The  Senate  adopts  the  conference  commits 
tee's  report  on  the  tariff  bill  by  a  vote  of  40  to  80,  and 
after  receiving  President  McKinley's  signature  the  bill 

becomes  a  law The  House  pabses  a  bill  for  a  currency 

commiiwion  in  accordance  with  President  McKinley's 
message;  Speaker  Keed  announcea  his  committee  ap- 
pointments  The  extra  session  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Con- 
gress comes  to  an  end. 


(From  the  New  York  Ji 


iVew  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury.) 

POUTICS  AND  QOVERNHENT-AUERICAN. 

July  34.— The  new  tariff  law  goes  into  effect. 

July    as.— President    McKinley     makes    important 

changes  in  the  civil-service  rules,  prohibiting  removals 

without  cause  and  extending  the  custom-house  classifi- 


July  2S. — President  McKinley  enters  on 
vacation  at  Lake  Champlaln. 

July  90.— Mayor  Strong,  of  New  York  City,  accepts 
the  resignation  of  Police  C!ommissloner  Frederick  D, 

July  31.— Mayor  Strong  appoints  Col.  George  Moore 
Smith  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York  City,  to  suc- 
ceed Colonel  Grant. 

August  5. — The  Nicaragua  Canal  Commission  meets 
In  New  York  City  and  elects  Admiral  Walker  presi- 

AuguBtB. — The  Canadian  Government  decides  to  ap- 
point an  administrator  for  the  Yukon  gold  region,  to 
amend  the  mining  regulations  so  as  to  reduce  from  500 
feet  to  100  feet  the  width  of  a  claim  running  along  a 
stream,  and  to  establish  a  court  (or  the  administration 
of  civil  and  criminal  justice  In  the  gold  district. 

Augu.>(t  11. — The  Ohio  Populists  nominate  Jacob  S. 
Coxey  for  governor,  defeating  fusion  with  the  Silver 
Democrats  by  a  vote  of  5S5K  to  174!^. . .  .The  Attorney- 
General  decides  that  goods  produced  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try not  contiguous  to  the  United  StAtes  which  are 
shipped  to  Canada  and  are  exported  to  the  United 
States  are  subject  lo  the  discriminating  duty  of  10  per 
cent,  provided  (or  In  the  new  tariff  act The  New 
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o  manage  the  Brltlah 


U.  S.  Miniat«r  to  Venezuela. 


York  State  Forent  Preserve  Board  purchases  a  tract  of 

%00a  acres  o(  torcHt  land The  Virginia  Democratic 

Stat«  Convention  meets  in  Roauoke. 

Augut:t  IB. — Iowa  Kepublicans  nominate  Ijeulie  M. 
Shan  for  governor. 

August  IB.— The  "  Middle-ot-the-Road  "  Populists  of 
Iowa  nominate  Charles  A.  I^Iofd  (or  governor. 


July  23.— Rear  Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  U.  S.  N., 
Capt.  Oberlin  M.  Carter,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Prof.  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  of  Pennsylvania,  members 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Commission. 

July  36.— Robert  J.  Tracewell,  of  Indiana,  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Treasury. 

August  12.- Ethitn  Allen  Hitchcock,  of  Missouri, 
Minister  to  Russia. 


9  AND 
July  94.— The 
lower  house  of  the 
Prussinn  Diet  re- 
jects the  law-of- 
■SKociation  bill  by 
amsiority  of  four 
votes,  and  the  Diet 
is  dissolved. 

July  29— The 
French  Cabinet 
decides    that    the 

not  lie  represented 
■tthe unveiling  of 
the  national  nion- 
ntuent  St  Sedan  to 
the  memory  of  the 
Mldiers  who  fell 
there  in  the  Fran- 
w-Pruhaian 
In 


ritish 
■   of  Com- 


flectiagonthe  South  Africa  Committee  is  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  304  to  TT. 

July  27.— In  the  Supply  Committee  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  a  supplementary  naval  estlmat«  of 
£500,000  for  the  construction  of  four  armored  cruisers  is 
announced. 

July  31.— Captain-General  Weyler  announces  that  be 
will  grant  amnesty  to  1,500  Cuban  exiles. 

AugiiHt  1.— From  12,000  to  15,000  natives  are  under 
arms  in  India;  the  government  orders  the  Reserve 
Brigade  to  assemble. 

August  8.— The  Portuguese  Government  adopts  strin- 
gent measures  to  repress  agitation  against  the  proposed 
financial  legislation. 

AuguRt  6.— The  Spainlsh  Government  decides  on  cei^ 
tain  modifications  of  the  customs  reforms  proposed  (or 
Cuba. 

August  6.— The  British  Parliament  Is  prorogued  until 
October  33. 

August  8. — SeBor  Canovas  del  Castillo,  Premier  of 
Spain,  is  ossashlnated  at  Santa  Agueda  by  an  Italian 
anarchist. 

August  9. — The  resignation  of  the  Chilean  Cabinetis 


I  Republican  nominee  for  governor.) 


August  11. — Eighteen  Portuguese  army  offlcers  are 
arrested  in  Oportn,  and  martial  law  is  proclaimed  there. 

August  Ifl.— The  assassin  of  SeBor  Canovas  is  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  court-martial, 

August  18. — A  bomb  explosion  in  Paris  reveals  a  sup- 
posed attempt  to  kill  President  Faure;  three  t>oml>s  ex- 
plode in  Constantinople  on  the  same  day. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

July  iM.— The  JaiMnese  Government  agrees  to  sulnnit 
the  dinpute  concerning  emigration  to  Hawaii  to  arbi- 


July  20. —The  peace  preliminaries  drafted  by  the 
powers  are  presented  by  the  ambassadors  to  the  i>eace 
conference  at  Constantinople. 

July  38.— The  council  of  the  Greater  Republic  of  Cen- 
tral America  decides  that  W.  L.  Merry,  recently  ap- 
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Ur.  B.  J.  Seddod. 


pointed  United  States  Minister  to  Coata  Rica, Nicaragua, 
and  Salvador,  !b  pcrHona  twh  grata, 

July  80. — Great  Britain  notifies  Germany  and  Belgium 
that  commercial  treaties  will  be  abrogated. 

July  81. — A  new  commercial  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Giermany  is  proposed. 

August  2.— Lord  Salisbury  offers  eTplonatlons  of  the 
delays  in  peace  negotiations  between  Turlcey  and  Greece 
In  the  House  of  Lords. 

August  6. — The  governments  of  Turkey  and  Persia 
send  troops  to  the  scenes  of  frontier  outbreaks. 

August  7.— The  Int«rnationsl  Arbitration  Conference 

is  opeaed  in  Brussels The  Kmperor  and  Empress  of 

Germany  are  welcomed  at  Cronstadt,  Russia,  by  the 
czar  and  czarina. 

August  9. — Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  la  the 
guest  of  the  sultan  at  the  Yildiz  Kiosk. 

August  13. — Diplomatic  relations  between  Austria 
and  Bulgaria  are  severed  because  of  the  refusal  of 
Premier  StoilolT,  of  Bulgaria,  to  apologize  for  an  in- 
sulting letter. 


sale  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  under  foreclosuTe  arr 
entered  at  Omsb». 

July  90.— The  Buffalo  Befining  Company  makes  an 
asBlgament. 

August  3. — All  departments  of  the  Cleveland  rolling- 
mills  open,  Bad  about  2,000  men  are  put  at  work  —  La- 
borers on  Louisiana  sugar  plantatioDS  receive  large 
advances  in  wages  in  consequence  of  the  paasage  of  the 

tariff  bill The  Glucose  Sugar   Reffning   Company, 

capitalized  at  (40,000,000,  is  incorporated  in  Mew  Jersey. 


July  23.— Judges  of  the  Unitetl  SUtes  CourU  in  Mary- 
land hand  down  decisions  favor:ible  Co  the  receivers  <if 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  in  suits  brought  by 
stuckbolders. 

July  29.- The  New  York  City  loan  of  tlO.000,000  S'i- 
per-cent.  gold  bonds  is  largely  overbid Decrees  of 
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Annoancement  is  mode  of  the  placing  of  ccntrscta 

for  the  delivery  in  England  of  1,000  tons  of  Aluminium 
of  American  mADufacture. 

August  4. — R«aumptioD  of  worh  In  Birminghnm 
(A1&.)  roIling-mtllH  gives  empIoymeDt  to  &300  men. 

August  16.— Most  of  the  Fall  River  (Ifass.)  cotton 
mills  r««nme  on  full  time. 

Antnist  17.— It  ia  announced  tliat  the  Johnson  Steel 
Company  of  Cleveland  has  received  orders  tor  30,000  tons 

of  Bt«el  rails'to  be  nsed  on  electric  roads  In  Ireland 

Tbe  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion opens  in  Detroit. 

Aagnst  18.— S.  R.  Callawajr  is  elected  president  of  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  to  succeed 

the  late  General  Caldwell Cash  wheat  pasBes  the 

dollar  mark  In  New  York  City A  large  auction  sale 

of  wool  takes  place  on  the  New  York  Exchange Bar 

silver  la  quoted  at  61^c. 

August  IS.— It  is  announced  that  the  business  of  Stein- 
way  Ht  Sons,  piano  manufacturers,  has  been  sold  to  an 
English  syndicate  for  19,000,000 The  coal-mine  opera- 
tors meet  and  form  an  organization  with  the  object  of 
ending  the  strike. 

August  30. — Cosh  wheat  reaches  tl.06  in  New  York 
City;  September  paHsea  Che  dollar  mark;  wheat  1b  sold 
for  tl  in  Minneapolis. 

OTKKR  OCCURRBNCES  OF  THB  MONTH. 

July  31.— The  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  given 
by  Mr.  Henry  Tate,  is  opened. 


tThe  fate  of  whose  attempt  u  reaih  tlie 
north  iwle  by  balloon  Is  awaited 

July  33.— The  Logan  monument  is  dedicated  In  Chi- 
cago  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  resigns  the  presi- 
dency of  Brown  University. 

July 23— Prof.  WHIiam  Libbey,  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, scales  the  famous   "Mesa   Encnntada"  in  New 

July  25.— The  bicycle  corps  of  the  Twenty-fifth  United 
States  Infantry  completes  a  ride  of  1,000  miles,  from 
Fort  Mlxeouia,  Mont.,  to  St.  Louis,  in  40  days. 

July  S8. — A  severe  earthquake  occurs  in  the  valley  of 
the  Arno.  Italy. 


July  81.— Charles  W.  Spalding,  ex-treasurer  of  IIU- 
nots  State  University,  Is  found  guilty  of  embesezlement. 

August  2 —Twenty-four  members  o(  the  faculty  of 
Brown  University  sign  a  protest  against  the  action  o( 
tbe  corporation  In  the  case  of  President  Andrews. 

August  4.— The  League  of  American  Wheelmen 
meets  in  Philadelphia. 

August  a— A  Tennyson  Memorial  Beacon,  In  the 
form  of  on  Ionic  cross.  Is  unveiled  on  the  Freshwater 
Downs,  Isle  of  Wight. 

August  S.— An  explosion  in  a  cartridge  depot  at  Rust- 
chuck,  Bulgaria,  kills  180  persons,  mostly  children,  and 
injures  ITO  others. 

August  7.- A  submarine  torpedo-boat  called  the 
Plunger,  designed  for  the  United  States  Navy,  is 
launched  at  Baltimore. 

August  9.— The  American  Association  for  the  Ail- 
vancement  of  Science  begins  its  sessions  In  Detroit. 

August  11.— The  United  States  torpedo-boat  Dapont, 
on  her  olHclal  trial  trips,  makes  an  average  speed  of 
38.58  knots  an  hour. 

August  13.— The  Grand  Hotel  at  Baden,  near  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  Is  burned. 

August  15.  —Prince  Henri  of  Orleans  and  the  Count 
of  Turin  Qght  a  duel  with  swords  at  Paris. 

August  16,— The  town  of  Ostrow,  in  the  province  of 
Seidloe,  Russia,  is  burned,  and  4,000  people  rendered 

homeleKS Associate  Justice    Field,    of    the    United 

StJites  Supreme  Court,  surpasses  in  length  uf  service 
on  the  Iviich  any  ut  his  predecesMirs. 
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August  la— The 
mMtfog  ot  the 
British  Aasocla- 
tiOQ   tor  the  Ad- 


Science  opens  In 
Toronto,  Ont. 

August  10. —The 
Medic&I  Congress 


OBITUARY. 

July  SI.— Bt. 
Hon.  Anthony  J. 
MuQdetlm  M.P.7 
72....Gea.  D.  W. 
Caldwell,  presi^ 
dent  ot  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  KaU- 
Ei-Senator  from  WiBconsin,  roa<l,  87. 

July  23.— Kev.  Peter  Havennans,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  9U 

July  23.— Gen.  William  McKinney,  ot  Maryland,  Sa^ 

JulyM. — Clarence  Armstrong  Seward,  eminent  New  -/_ 

York  lawyer,  OS Ex-Congressman  Harrison  Kelley,^ 

ot  Kansas,  ai. 

July  25. — Rev,    Dr.    Malcolm   MacGregor  Dana,   ot  - 

Brooklyn,  ."iS Henry  Van  Dyke  Johns,  a  prominent'^.. 

Maryland  lawyer. 

July  36.— Col,  John  B.  Anderson,  a  welt-known  Kan — 
sas  railroad  man,  80. 

July  ST.— Ex-l'nited  States  Senator  James  Rood  Doo- , 

little,  ot  Wisconsin,  S2 Henry  James,  a  wealthy  mei^ 

chant  and  financier  of  Baltimore,  T6. 

July  28. — Judge  William  L.  Dayton,  otthe  New  Jersey  ^ 
Court  ot  Errors  and  Appeals,  58. 

July  30.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Camp,  of  Brook^:;^ 
lyn,  N.  v.,  60.  August  8.— Premier  Canovas  del  Castillo  ot  Spain,  »-- 

July  31.— Charles  S.  Brainatd,  a  well-known  music-. William  Lamb  Picknetl,  the  Boston  landscope  a^._ 

publisher  of  Cleveland  and  Chicago.  S8.  tist,  44. 

August      !.-  August  9.— Kx-Justice  Samuel  McGowan,  ot  Sontli 

Thos.    Hillhouse,    ,  Carolina,  78. 

New  York  flnan-  August  10.— Rt.  Rev.  William  Walsham  How,  D.D, 

cler,  81.  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  Eng.,  74. 

August    3. I  August  11. — James  Crawford  Embry,  Bishop  ol  the 

Marie  Seebach..  African  M.  E.  Church  in  South  Carolina,  63. 

illuHtrioua     Ger-^  .  August  12.— Sir  Isaac  Holden,  English  Inventor  and 

man  actress,  68..  manufacturer,  UO Pom  Kwang  Sob,  president  oC  the  ~* 

Lieut.    Michael  Privy  Council  of  Corea,  48 — Frederick  D.  Stone,  libra-    "" 

Moore,  veteran  ot_  |  ri*°  of  the  PennHylvania  Historical  Society,  56. 

the Warofl8ia,71l.  August  18.— Sara  Chester  Reid,  soldier,  author,  and 

August  8.-Nel-    I  politician.  T9. 

son   Dingley.   Sr.^  AuguHt  14.— United  States  Senator  James  Z.  George, 

ot     Lewlston  ot  Mississippi,  71. 

Maine,  88.  August  15. — Col.  James  R.  Haskell,  inventor  ot  the 

August     4.—  multi  charge  gun,  65. 

Prof  Frederic  kDe  August  16.— Gen.  David  G.  Swaim,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,^' 

Forest    Allen,    ot  63. .. .Johnson    M.    Mundy,    a   well-known    Ameriaui 

Harvard    Univer-  sculptor,  64 — Charles  Compton.  English  actor.   _ 

sity  58  August  17.— Rev.  Dr.  William   Rice,  ot  Springdeld, -- 

August   5.-Dr.  *^^*^-  ^'*- 

Tumes  Hammond      '  August  19,— Prof.   John  Barton  Foster,   formerly  of 

James  Hammond  (,„j^j,  t;niv^r.ity,  Maine,  75. . .  .Col.  Elmir  Otis,  C.  3. 

1  rum  Dull,     ol  THE  UTB  POM  KWANO  soH.  A,,  retired,  (S. 

Hartford,    Conn.,    (Who  wasonceCoreanMlnlBler  to  the  August  20. -Bishop  Perry  Ho| 

To-  United  Sutea.)  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  75. 
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From  the  Herald  ISew  York). 

THE  cartoonists  this  month  &re  keenly  responsive  to 
the  Improved  buBlnes«  Bitufillon.  nnd  their  draw- 
ings h&ve  a  tendency  to  deal  with  such  matters  as  the 
Ugh  price  that  farmers  ure  getting  for  their  wheat,  the 
nuh  to  the  Klondyke  gold-fleldR,  and  the  extraordinary 
divergence  in  the  market  ratio  of  gold  and  silver.  Mr. 
Bnsh.  in  the  cartoon  reproduced  on  this  page,  takes  a  ' 
contiderable  liberty  with  the  story  of  Noah  and  the  ark 
by  representing  the  American  eagle  with  some  heads  of 
vhtat  as  the  bird  returning  with  a  good  message.  The 
oatoonist  ot  the  Chicago  Tlmee-Hernld  points  a  per- 
tinent contrast  between  the  farmer,  with  his  good  crop 
^  high-priced  wheat,  and  the  prospector  struggling 
toilsomely  to  get  over  the  Chilcoot  Pass  on  tiie  road  to 
tfae  Klondyke.    This  particular  farmer  is  rejoicing  in 

righty-fou^cent  wheat.    The  picture  was  drawn  only      possiei-B  effect  op  tub  qold  riNDS  on  Tn 
»(ew  days  ago;  but  since  then  the  margin  of  advance  From  the  Hmo-HernW  IChli 
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From  the  'Rnat-Heraid  (Chicago) . 


'n  the  value  of  this  year's  American  wbeat  crop  le 
worth  more  than  all  the  gold  that  will  be  brought  out 
of  the  Klondyke  region  for  a  good  many  years  to  come. 
The  five  cartoons  that  follow  the  one  to  which  we 
have  just  referred  are  all  reproduced  from  drawings 
made  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Bowman,  of  the  Minneapolis  Daflv 
Tril)un«.      This  western   work   Is  virile   and   strong 


and  indicates  much  versatility,  as  well  as  a  keen  atnm 
of  humor.  Mr.  Bowman's  picture  of  life  as  it  will  ba 
in  Dawson  City,  the  capital  of  the  Klondyke,  oeit  win- 
ter, bos  very  likely  served  as  a  timely  warning  to  keep 
more  than  one  young  Minneapolitan  from  making  too 
impulsive  a  start  for  the  diggings.  The  New  York  may- 
oralty campaign  seems  to  Mr.  Bowman— looking  tbia 


There's  any  number  of  people  up  there  n< 


't  afford  to  est  onythlnB  bat  snow.— Front  the  lyfbune  (Mlnneapolii). 
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Rlctwrd  Croker  mA  Tunmanr  will  warcb  tor  the  mayoralty  at  G 


■r  New  York. -From  the  TrVmnt  (Minneapolis). 


way  throagbtbe  clear  atmosphere  of  the  Nurthwent— to      clever  that  Mr.  Bryan  himself  (who  happens  to  tike  this 


Hfford  a  very  gloomy  prospect  to  the  Tannnany  people, 
BQd  be  repreBcnts  Mr.  Croker  and  the  tiger  as  toiling 
on  a  veritable  Kloodyke  trail  of  politics,  which  is  syn- 
ODymoua  for  the  hardest  poesible  roarl  to  travel.  Mr. 
Bowman's  cartoon  dealinff  with  Mr,  Bryan  and  the  sil- 
ver question  needs  uo  interpretation,  and  indeed  it  is  no 


department  of  the  Review)  will  doubtless  thank  u 
reproducing  it.  Oo  the  next  page  Mr.  Bowman  re- 
minds us  in  two  very  effective  cartoons  of  Prealdent 
McKinley's  dealings  with  his  friends  the  otBce-seeVers. 
One  of  them  hafl  reference  to  the  famous  order  by  which 
Mr.  McKinley  has  so  greatly  extended  the  scope  of  the 


W.  J.  Bryan  still  persists  In  carrying  fli 
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merit  ByHtem,  protecting  effTcIenteiuplofeeHottlieGoT-  touched   the  senslbilitiea   of   our  English  frienils.  ai 

erument  from  arbitrary  discharge.    The  other  one  Kives  shown  by  two  small  cnrtooDS  on  the  opposite  pag«,  one 

us  a  glimpse  of  life  at  the  Lake  Champlaio  Hotel,  where  from   Punch    and    the  other  from   the  ircgfmf  ruler 

ttaePreBideat  has  been  trying  to  get  some  vacatioareet,  Qatette.    Mr.  Davenport,  of  the  Journal,  who  Mkn 

and  whet*  in  Hpite  of  everything  a  good  many  persiHtent  a  keen  interest  in  New  York  politics,  represents  Mr, 

ofHce-aeekers  are  said  to  liave  followed  him.    The  Sher-  Piatt  as  lying  In  wait  while  the  Seth  Low  procea^oo 

man  letter  to  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  seal  question  baa  goes  by.     Tbe  cartoonist  of  KladderadnttQh,  in  Ger 


The  oinc»«eekera  are  spending  a  few  weeks  in  the  country  for  their  heal th<?l.— From  tbe  TrOmnt  (Minneapolis). 
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laanj,  evldeiitly  sapposea  that  Uncle  Sam  la  exerting 
liimself  desperatelf  to  obtain  Hawaii,  while  the  better- 
iutonned  Chicago  Tivne^-Herald  man  represents  that 
same  Uncle  Sam  as  taking  a  summer-day  nap  with  the 
Hawaii  treaty  over  bU  (ace  to  keep  oft  the  flies.  The 
Chicago  Record  not«a  the  fact  that  Mr.  Debs  has  en- 
coii>it«red  in  West  Virginia  an  old  Illinois  acquaiut- 
anoe  at  his.  Mr.  Debs,  who  has  been  helping  to  engi- 
near  the  coal  strike,  complains  that  the  courts  are  en- 
joining him  off  the  face  at  the  earth.  The  two  follow- 
ing pages  contain  clever  cartoons  from  foreign  sources 
on  the  Turkish  situation  and  English  questions. 


From  PuncA  (Londoii). 


From  the  Jiiurnol  (New  York). 
Prom  the  Ttma-HcnUd  (Chicago). 


From  KUublrrnilalMlt  (Berll 
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Front  iSmmMut  (London). 


TUftKISH    Soluiek:    "Your  majeati',  ti 

"--" bllKed  to  light 

_,    „ tantinople  to 

AtheoBaskB  foraBmall  war  Inrtvinnriy," 


poor  traveler  who  bas  be«n  oblleed  t« 
his  w-~  "• ••  • <■—"--.■— 


way  Uirongli  froi 


Kino  OioitaE:  "YonniuBtBlveyoui  _ 

SOLDIEU:  "But.yoarmajestj-.lioff  shall 
such  a  poor  traveler  tlt^ht  Buicessfully  it 
he  gives  up  hla  weapon  ?  "—From  Humor- 
ittutht  Btalltr  {Oenaaxiy). 
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Hon.  J.  Chamberlain.) 
ihoald  this  muBte  be  ?  . . . 
:— ralher."— The  TemiitK, 


THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL    COMMISSION-A  TRIO 

OF  AMERICAN  ENGINEERS. 

[The  new  board  of  commissioners  appointed  by  President  McKinley,  under  Congressional  author- 
ity,  to  make  a  final  investigation  and  report  upon  the  Nicaragua  Canal  route  and  upon  all  the  engi- 
neering and  financial  aspects  of  interoceanic  transit  across  Central  America,  consists  ^i  three  eminent 
and  successful  engineers,  one  of  them  taken  from  civil  life,  one  from  the  army,  and  one  from  the 
navy.  The  naval  representative  of  the  board  is  Rear  Admiral  Walker,  one  of  the  most  t3rpical 
Americans  of  our  half  century.  The  army  is  represented  by  Captain  Carter,  whose  high  qualities 
and  remarkable  proficiency  are  a  just  source  of  pride  to  the  array  engineering  corps.  The  civilian 
member  of  the  board  is  Professor  Haupt,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  especial  fitness  becomes  evident 
enough  when  the  facts  are  understood.  We  are  glad  to  present  herewith  some  timely  accounts  of 
the  personal  and  professional  careers  of  these  three  praiseworthy  servants  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  public.  At  a  preliminary  session  of  the  board  in  New  York  the  other  day 
Admiral  Walker  was  chosen  chairman  by  his  colleagues. — Editor.] 


I.— LEWIS   MUHLENBURG  HAUPT,  A.M.,  C.E. 

BY  HENRY  WYSHAM  LANIER. 


IT  is  surely  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  no 
other  single  factor  has  so  largely  determined 
the  directions  of  our  national  development  as  the 
railroad — using  that  word  in  a  broad  sense  to  in- 
clude all  the  improved  modern  methods  of  trans- 
portation. The  most  casual  comparison  of  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  its  beginning 
reveals  changes  in  our  physical,  social,  and  men- 
tal conditions  so  diverse  and  fundamental  as  to 
make  one  often  realize  with  something  of  a  shock 
the  truism  that  we  are  after  all  much  the  same 
sort  of  human  beings  as  our  great-grandfathers; 
yet  the  causes  of  these  many  radical  divergences 
from  our  former  lines  of  evolution  can  in  almost 
every  case  be  traced  either  directly  to  the  won- 
derful increase  of  transportation  facilities  which 
has  distinguished  the  last  half  century  or  to 
some  logical  sequence  of  that  increase. 

SOME    CHANGES    WROUGHT    BY    THE    RAILROAD. 

Instances  which  bear  out  this  statement  might 
be  multiplied  without  end,  but  the  matter  is 
really  so  self-evident  that  corroborative  testimony 
will  occur  to  all.  Perhaps  as  striking  evidence 
as  any  may  be  found  by  comparing  the  present 
feeling  between  the  North  and  the  South  with 
that  which  manifested  itself  from  1830  to  1860 
— before  the  war-memories  and  before  the  South- 
ern railroads  had  developed  to  any  extent.  It  is 
at  once  cheap  and  unprofitable  to  reconstruct  his- 
tory on  a  foundation  of  '*  might-have-beens," 
and  those  who  look  upon  the  civil  war  as  a  pre- 
destined,  foreordained,   and  therefore  inevitable 


infliction,  would  doubtless  challenge  peremptorily 
the  assertion  that  it  might  have  been  averted  by 
any  conceivable  set  of  conditions;  but  it  is  only 
too  plain  to-day  that  much  of  the  rancorous  bit- 
terness and  many  of  the  inconceivably  ludicrous 
misapprehensions  then  current  among  the  parti- 
sans of  both  sides  could  have  existed  only  between 
totally  isolated  sections.  It  would  be  beyond  the 
limits  of  imagination  nowadays,  with  the  present 
r(»gular  currents  of  travel  both  ways  and  with 
the  network  of  intricate  commercial  bonds  which 
the  railroad  has  woven,  to  fancy  a  Southerner  of 
intelligence  who  could  honestly  be  convinced  that 
the  New  England  States  were  peopled  with 
**  cowardly  shopkeepers,"  and  who  could  allow 
his  children  to  grow  up  in  the  belief  that  horns, 
hoofs,  and  tail  were  part  of  the  heritage  of  every 
one  dwelling  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line; 
or  to  fancy  that  the  Northern  man  in  turn  could 
picture  Dixie  as  a  country  where  the  landscapes 
consisted  of  a  succession  of  burly  drunkards 
cracking  long  whips  over  the  backs  of  trembling 
slaves.  If  these  things  did  not  make  the  war 
possible,  they  certainly  made  it  easy. 

THE  RAILROAD  A  PORCE  FOR  UNIVERSAL  PEACE. 

In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  no  other  cause 
can  so  conduce  to  peace  and  unity,  national  or 
international,  as  the  extension  of  mutual  knowl- 
edge and  sympathy  consequent  upon  closer  ac- 
quaintance; and  one  wonders  if  the  peace  socie- 
ties might  not  effect  a  greater  furtherance  of 
their  most  estimable  object  by  attempting  to  pro- 
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mote  travel  and  commerce  than  by  memorializ- 
ing and  parophleting  and  sermonizing;!  In  fact, 
they  would  be  capable  of  a  peculiar  efficiency 
along  these  lines,  for  the  history  of  American 
railroads  contains  too  large  a  projiortion  of  stock- 
johbery  and  "  wreckages"  to  aSord  unmixed 
pleasure  to  the  philanthropist.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  compute  even  approximately,  but  it  is  ap- 
parent enough  how  greatly  the  progress  cf  many 
parts  of  our  country  has  been  impeded  through 
the  "  operations  "  of  railroad  magnates  who  have 
used  the  roads  as  ladders  for  their  personal  for- 
tunes, caring  little  about  the  fate  of  the  instru- 
ments when  they  had  served  their  turn.  The  fact 
that  80  many  of  these  luckless  enterprisi's  have 


subsequently  revived  and  become  actnally  pros- 
perous is  sufficient  testimony  as  to  the  vitality  of 
their  fundamental  idea. 


If,  then,  this  amorphous,  monstrous  thing 
called  transportation  is  so  noteworthy,  it  might 
be  foreseen  that  the  human  beings  who  set  it  in 
motion  and  control  it  possess  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary interest.  Indeed,  the  civil  engineer  seems 
to  me  typical  of  the  highest  Americanism  in 
many  ways.  He  is  forever  making  t)ie  best  of  new- 
nesses and  roughnesses  and  crudities,  while  plan- 
ning something  l.ietter  to  take  their  place;  one 
hour  he  is  occupied  with  elusive  problems  of  big 
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financiering  and  indeterminate  estimates  of  prob- 
able travel  and  possible  commercial  development 
— the  next  he  may  be  running  a  compound  curve 
between  two  fixed  tangents  and  experiencing  an 
exquisite  satisfaction  as  his  vertical  hair  bisects  tlie 
rod  and  his  vernier  reads  absolutely  true.  What 
would  be  the  ideal  line  in  some  cases  would  be  ab- 
solutely ruinous  in  others,  and  all  the  minutiae  of 
location  must  be  considered  with  an  omnipresent 
realization  of  what  the  future  possibilities  of  this 
particular  road  may  be,  as  well  as  what  are 
the  financial  possibilities  of  its  promoters.  The 
cheapest  line  in  some  regions  would  be  dear  in- 
deed, whereas  in  unsettled  and  barren  districts 
the  first  cost  must  usually  be  minimized.  There 
cannot  be  many  professions  which  combine  such 
large  and  comprehensive  views  with  such  infini- 
tesimal niceties  of  detail. 

AN  engineer's  responsibilities. 

Moreover — and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant point  of  all — the  conscientious  engineer 
accepts  without  any  fuss  or  parade  responsibilities 
which  a  man  of  any  experience  realizes  only  too 
vividly,  but  which  are  so  little  appreciated  by  the 
rest  of  the  world,  including  generally  his  own 
employers,  that  he  is  forced  to  depend  entirely 
on  his  own  sense  of  duty  and  his  own  pride  in  his 
work  to  guard  against  carelessness  or  slackness. 
His  situation  is  often  very  peculiar.  The  pro- 
moters and  financiers  who  are  backing  the  scheme 
which  engages  his  attention  are  almost  invariably 
quite  ignorant  of  the  work  it  is  his  business  to 
perform;  if  he  is  lazy  and  indisposed  to  try  to 
better  an  obvious  route  by  much  physical  and 
mental  labor,  they  will  accept  his  statements  un- 
questioningly,  and  no  one  but  himself  will  ever 
be  the  wiser;  moreover,  he  starts  out  with  the 
knowledge  that  there  is  one  perfect  route,  to 
which  he  cannot  hope  to  attain,  his  utmost  efforts 
serving  merely  to  make  the  approximation  a  trifle 
closer;  and,  finally,  even  when  the  road  is  fin- 
ished no  one  can  put  his  hand  on  any  particular 
spot,  or  even  section,  and  declare  authoritatively 
that  there  the  engineer  in  charge  made  a  mistake. 
Other  men  may  think  so,  and  even  say  so,  but 
at  worst  the  culprit  has  but  to  make  a  stout  plea 
of  < ^ differences  in  expert  opinion,"  adding  that 
his  knowledge  of  possibilities  was  necessarily 
more  complete  than  any  outsider's,  or  to  dismiss 
the  whole  matter  as  an  instance  of  ' '  professional 
jealousy."  These  two  shibboleths  have  carried, 
and  will  still  carry,  many  an  incompetent  through 
a  tight  place.  Should  the  line  be  unsuccessful, 
the  responsibility  can  easily  be  shifted  to  the 
management;  should  there  be  a  terrible  accident, 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  his  fault  will  be 
obscured    or   concealed  altogether — ^in    a   word, 


the  civil  engineer  is  a  law  unto  himself,  and  only 
those  who  have  experienced  it  know  what  thM 
means.  Any  man  who  can  in  the  face  of  such 
odds  go  quietly  on,  giving  that  unappreciated 
extra  care  and  exertion,  that  *'  utmost "  of  himself 
whose  existence  only  himself  suspects,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  the  thing,  must  needs  develop  a 
sturdy  self-reliance  of  many  sorts.  '*  Fame  "is 
the  best  of  pacemakers  and  policemen  combined, 
and  if  fame  be  indeed  '  *  the  space  one  occupies  in 
the  biographical  dictionaries,"  the  civil  engineer 
gets  even  less  in  proportion  to  his  work  than  the 
average  toiler,  for  the  most  remarkable  part  of 
his  exploits  never  gets  into  print. 

But  always  keeping  this  in  mind,  let  us  not 
fall  into  the  common  error  of  adopting  a  con- 
verse. A  tremendous  amount  of  the  best  work 
is  done  by  unknown  men — but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  those  who  have  achieved  eminence 
are  incapable.  In  general  the  man  with  a  name 
has  had  not  only  the  capacities  of  his  less  ''suc- 
cessful" competitor,  but  something  in  addition. 
Misfit  reputations  are  common,  but  by  no  means 
the  rule;  and  they  are  more  apt  to  be  too  small 
than  too  large  for  the  wearer.  The  subject  of 
this  sketch.  Prof.  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  is  a  very 
representative  example  of  the  successful  Ameri- 
can engineer,  and  there  is  consequently  a  broader 
interest  than  the  sufficient  biographical  one  in 
tracing  his  career. 

PROFESSOR    HAUPT's   ANCESTRY. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  in  this  case  is  to  be- 
gin some  time  before  Professor  Haupt  ever  saw  a 
railroad — or  anything  else.  The  first  members 
of  his  family  in  this  country,  who  settled  in 
Bucks  County,  Pa. ,  all  exhibited  a  characteristic 
turn  for  mechanics  and  a  keen  interest  in  labor- 
saving  manufacturing  devices.  His  father,  CoL 
Herman  Haupt,  has  been  for  half  a  century  one 
of  the  best-known  civil  engineers  and  "railroad 
men "  in  this  country.  Graduating  at  "West 
Point  in  1835,  he  was  successively  assistant  engi- 
neer of  public  works  in  Pennsylvania;  professor 
of  mathematics  and  engineering  in  Pennsylvania 
College,  Gettysburg;  chief  engineer  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia &  Columbia  Railroad  and  then  of  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel;  chief  of  the  bureau  of  United 
States  military  railroads  all  through  the  civil  war, 
the  onerous  duties  of  which  position  he  dis- 
charged in  such  a  manner  as  to  greatly  enhance 
his  previous  reputation ;  general  manager  at  one 
time  of  the  Piedmont  Air  Line,  at  another  of 
tlie  Northern  Pacific;  and  for  over  twenty  years 
in  charge  of  the  Tidewater  Pipe  Line,  where  he 
has  revolutionized  the  methods  of  transporting 
oil,  bringing  about  a  great  increase  of  efficiency. 
To  fully  appreciate  the  scope  of  his  mental  activ- 
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ities,  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  he  is  the  author 
of  several  valuable  works  on  bridge  construction 
and  the  improvement  of  rivers,  and  that  he  has 
invented  a  drilling-engine  for  which  the  Royal 
Polytechnic  Society  of  Great  Britain  awarded 
him  their  highest  prize. 

FIRST    ENGINEERING    WORK. 

His  son's  career  was  influenced  by  him  in 
many  ways.  Besides  an  inherited  tendency 
toward  the  things  which  had  occupied  his  father's 
life,  Lewis  owed  to  hira  the  reenforced  impulse 
which  came  from  constant  association  and  the 
actual  start  in  his  profession.  The  boy's  educa- 
tion had  been  greatly  interrupted,  his  father's 
frequent  change  of  location  causing  a  consequent 
change  in  his  school,  until  in  ten  years  he  had 
been  under  fully  a  dozen  different  instructors. 
Even  this  broken  study,  however,  proved  too 
much  for  his  health.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
was  a  veritable  dwarf,  four  feet  nine  inches  high, 
and  so  delicate  that  the  doctors  declared  his  only 
chance  to  lie  in  an  immediate  abandonment  of 
school- work  for  some  outdoor  life.  Colonel 
Haupt  had  then  been  for  two  years  in  charge  of 
the  great  Hoosac  Tunnel — whose  four  and  three- 
quarters  miles  of  length  make  it  still  the  greatest 
m  the  United  States — and  it  was  onlv  natural  that 
the  obvious  opportunity  thus  offered  should  have 
been  taken.  Lewis  became  oflficially  level-rod- 
man,  and  in  reality  also  amanuensis  and  private 
draughtsman  to  his  father.  It  was  not  easy  for 
a  weak  boy  of  fourteen,  this  field  work  on  the 
Hoosac  and  on  the  Troy  &  Greenfield  road. 
The  duties  of  a  level-rodman  in  rough  country 
are  arduous,  and  tliis  section  is  not  only  rough, 
but  precipitous,  the  survey  in  places  running 
along  a  rocky  hillside  where  a  false  step  meant  a 
two- hundred -feet  drop.  The  boy's  lack  of  stat- 
ure, too,  was  greatly  against  him;  he  could  not 
reach  the  target  on  his  rod  without  maneuvering, 
which  was  often  complicated  by  the  precarious 
footing.  Professor  Haupt  recalls  this  part  of  his 
experiences  with  a  good  deal  of  humor,  and  re- 
lates how  the  rest  of  the  party  used  to  laugh  at 
the  contrast  between  his  diminutive  self  and  his 
companion  in  misery,  Russell  Sage,  Jr.,  whose 
six  feet  and  some  inches  looked  particularly 
gawky  by  comparison.  It  was  the  making  of 
nim  physically,  however.  While  he  did  not  be- 
come a  son  of  Anak,  he  got  a  start  in  the  right 
direction,  which  has  enabled  him  to  stand  his 
share  of  physical  hardship  ever  smce — and  he  be- 
came from  the  first  day  an  engineer. 

For  several  years  he  regularly  put  in  his  sum- 
mers in  this  way,  adopting  a  more  academic 
course  of  study  in  cold  weather,  and  after  some 
hard  work  at  the  Lawrence   Scientific  School  he 


received  an  appointment  from  President  Lincoln 
in  1863  as  a  West  Point  cadet.  His  strong  nat- 
ural bent  and  experiences  in  the  field  told  here 
also,  and  after  the  usual  four  years  of  work, 
he  graduated  in  the  Engineer  Corps. 

SURVEYING    ON    LAKE    SUPERIOR. 

His  first  taste  of  work  as  a  military  engineer 
was  on  the  Great  Lakes,  where  his  party  was  en- 
gaged in  surveying,  with  headquarters  at  De- 
troit, and  during  the  summer  he  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  add  to  his  theoretical  attainments 
some  practical  knowledge  of  shore -line  and  off- 
shore hydrography  along  the  borders  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. Winter  comes  early  in  this  region  and 
nautical  work  becomes  impossible  before  the 
autumn  is  well  under  way,  so  his  party  put  their 
best  foot  foremost  and  managed  to  finish  the  sec- 
tion allotted  to  them  well  in  advance  of  the  usual 
time  for  retreat.  Returning  jubilantly,  they 
were  met  by  the  government  vessel  and  in- 
formed that  their  achievement  was  so  much  ap- 
preciated that  thsy  were  to  have  another  chance 
to  exhibit  their  mettle  at  once;  so  back  they 
turned  to  St.  Mary's  River  and  the  Xeebish  Rap- 
ids. And  that  little  experience  is  worth  record- 
ing, because  it  is  symbolic  of  much  of  the  life  of 
the  engineer,  as  well  as  of  the  government  em- 
ployee. However,  one  of  the  first  things  thus 
taught  is  what  Ibsen  calls  *'a  modest  acquies- 
cence in  the  actual,"  wliioh  American  camp- slang 
has  long  rendered  by  the  declaration  that  * '  it's 
all  in  the  day's  work;"  so  the  disappointed  party 
attacked  the  Neebish  Rapids,  and  probably  de- 
veloped as  much  enthusiasm  and  speed  as  before. 

''reconstruction"    in    TEXAS. 

Shortly  after  this  young  Haupt  was  transferred 
to  Texas,  where  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  road 
construction  and  river  improvements  in  the  Fifth 
Military  District.  Most  of  Texas  was  then  a 
howling  wilderness,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Hous- 
ton he  came  within  range  of  the  horrific  tales 
concerning  bands  of  merciless  desperadoes  which 
are  still  meted  out  to  the  '<  tenderfoot "  bv  West- 
ern  humorists,  hut  which  had  far  more  basis  of 
probability  three  years  after  the  war,  although 
the  chief  danger  even  then  was  from  stray 
gangs  of  "Greasers,"  who  were  both  infre- 
quent and  cowardly.  The  railroad  was  then 
completed  only  as  far  as  Brenham  and  a  stage 
carried  tlie  passengers  the  remaining  eighty 
miles  to  Austin.  When  his  party  reached 
Brenliam  they  found  that  the  places  in  this  con- 
veyance had  to  be  engaged  for  days  or  even 
weeks  beforehand;  but  by  the  merest  accident 
they  ran  against  a  native  who  was  the  proud  pos- 
s<'ss()r  of  an  ancient  and  bone-breaking  hack,  in 
which  lie  offered  to  convey  them,  minus  their 
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baggage,  for  fifteen  dollars  a  head ;  and  in  this 
remarkable  vehicle,  drawn  by  one  large  white  mule 
and  one  small  yellow  one,  they  finally  reached  their 
destination  without  mishap.  The  work  here  was 
miscellaneous  in  the  extreme,  ranging  from  road- 
building  to  conciliating  the  fair  Texans,  who  at 
first  refused  to  have  the  slightest  communication 
with  these  representatives  of  the  invaders;  but 
the  social  ostracism  was  overcome  with  the  en- 
gineering difficulties,  and  the  energetic  young 
officers  became  prime  favorites. 

Lieutenant  Haupt's  principal  work  during  this 
period  was  done  on  the  Rio  Grande  at  Fort 
Brown.  The  river  was  particularly  unmanage- 
able just  here,  and  its  rapid  encroachments  threat- 
ened to  undermine  a  lagoon  upon  which  the  set- 
tlement depended  for  its  water-supply.  Those  in 
charge  had  been  bringing  in  sheet- piling  from  a 
great  distance,  at  a  fabulous  expense,  in  order  to 
protect  the  bank,  but  Haupt,  after  a  brief  study 
of  the  conditions,  devised  a  system  of  inexpensive 
chaparral  jetties,  and  in  a  short  while  had  en- 
tirely changed  the  current  so  that  it  scoured  on 
(he  opposite  side.  It  was  quite  a  triumph  for  the 
young  engineer,  and  it  doubtless  turned  his  at- 
tention still  more  to  the  questions  of  water  trans- 
portation, including  the  difficult  problems  con- 
nected with  the  protection  of  channels  and  har- 
bors. 

LIEUTENANT    HAUPT    RESIGNS   FROM    THE    ARMY. 

After  a  little  over  a  year  of  this.  Lieutenant 
Haupt  took  a  step  which  materially  changed  his 
future  career.  Congress  was  then  undergoing  a 
spasm  of  economy  and  had  passed  a  law,  with 
the  idea  of  reducing  engineering  expenses,  which 
seemed  to  cut  oft  all  chances  of  promotion ;  so 
Haupt,  after  careful  weighing  of  pros  and  cons, 
resigned  from  the  service  and  returned  to  Penn- 
sylvania. He  had  spent  some  three  years  in 
Philadelphia  as  topographical  engineer  at  Fair- 
mount  Park,  having  also  charge  of  the  location 
and  construction  of  roads,  when  the  opportunity 
to  serve  Uncle  Sam  in  a  very  different  capacity 
presented  itself,  and  he  became  assistant  exam- 
iner in  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  Patent 
Office.  The  work  here  was  eminently  to  his 
liking,  and  the  prospects  for  advancement  were  so 
bright  that  he  hesitated  a  long  time  about  accept- . 
ing  another  honor  which  came  to  him  just  as  he 
had  become  well  established  in  Washington. 
This  was  an  offer  of  the  chair  of  civil  engineer- 
ing in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  remark- 
able enough  position  for  a  man  still  under  thirty 
who  had  passed  such  a  large  proportion  of  his  life 
away  from  the  academical  and  theoretical  branches 
of  his  profession,  and  he  accepted  it  rather  with 
the  idea  of  brushing  up  his  mathematics  and  theory 


preparatory  to  starting  out  independently.  Pro- 
fessor Haupt  believes  to-day,  in  looking  back 
upon  his  career,  that  he  would  have  been 
wiser,  as  far  as  concerns  his  personal  fortunes, 
to  continue  in  his  labors  in  the  Patent  Office,  but 
in  view  of  his  record  for  the  last  two  decades  it 
maybe  doubted  if  he  could  have  found  any  other 
method  than  the  one  adopted  for  so  widely  ex- 
tending his  influence.  However  this  may  be,  he 
was  for  twenty  years  identified  with  this  depart- 
ment in  his  university,  and  only  resigned  four 
years  ago  because  of  his  special  interest  in  the 
problems  of  water  transportation. 

This  university  record  of  Professor  Haupt^s  is 
one  of  which  any  man  might  well  feel  proud. 
Not  only  has  he  been  able  to  arouse  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  young  men  with  whom  he 
has  come  into  contact,  but  his  name  has  been 
connected  with  much  outside  work  that  is  truly  no- 
table during  the  same  period.  The  Government  has 
shown  its  appreciation  of  his  abilities  by  appoint- 
ing him  to  superintend  the  surveys  for  range- 
lights  on  the  Delaware  River,  in  the  Fourth  Light- 
house District,  and  by  enlisting  his  services  as 
assistant  in  the  Coast  Survey  dealing  with  the 

feodesy  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  time  of  the 
'aris  Exposition  he  was  one  of  the  associate 
judges  of  the  department  of  transportation,  pre- 
paring the  report  on  the  railroad  plant  of  that 
great  exhibition,  and  he  has  made  a  name  for 
himself  in  a  succession  of  important  legal  con- 
troversies as  an  engineering  expert  peculiarly 
versed  in  the  practice  and  theory  of  his  profession. 

AN   INGENIOUS    INVENTION. 

About  ten  years  ago  Professor  Haupt  finally 
elaborated  an  idea  which  had  for  a  long  time  en. 
gaged  his  attention  and  researches.  One  of  the 
most  arduous  duties  of  government  engineers  is 
to  keep  the  necessary  depth  of  water  in  those 
harbors  which  tend  to  gradually  shoal  up  from 
deposits  or  from  shifting  sand,  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  is  spent  each  year  in  the  con- 
struction of  jetties  to  preserve  the  channels. 
After  a  careful  and  detailed  study  of  nearly  every 
important  harbor  in  the  world,  Professor  Haupt 
managed  to  deduce  from  the  conditions  met  with 
certain  laws  of  currents  and  deposits,  which  he 
found  by  actual  tests  were  invariably  co-existent 
with  a  particular  very  common  conformation. 
Using  these  laws  as  a  foundation,  he  evolved  a 
plan  for  a  single  jetty  of  a  peculiar  shape,  part 
of  its  length  being  on  a  curve  whose  concave  side 
faced  the  channel,  to  replace  the  two  straight 
walls  in  common  use.  Not  only  did  this  ingen- 
ious contrivance  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of 
useless  masonry — it  acted  also  as  an  automatic  re- 
adjuster  of  depth,  the  current  setting  up  a  scour- 
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ing  motion  along  the  curved  face  which  preserver 
a  deep  channel  there. 

Every  one  not  hopelessly  *  *  citified '  *  has  noticed 
how  a  stream  invariably  cuts  out  its  bed  on  the 
inner  side  of  a  curve,  and  no  small  boy  who  has 
fished  along  the  banks  of  a  brook  would  be  at  a 
loss  for  a  moment  to  spot  the  deep  holes  in  such 
a  locality.     This  principle,  although  a  very  minor 
part  of  Professor  Haupt^s  idea,  is  exactly  the  one 
made  use  of.     This  novel  contrivance  took  the 
American   Philosophical   Society's  '*  Magellanic 
Premium'*  in  1887,  but  it  has  not  yet  had  a  fair 
trial  in  actual  work.     The  only  time  it  was  adopt- 
ed it  succeeded  beyond  all  expectations,  speedily 
producing  double  the  former  depth  of  water,  but 
the  short-sighted  backers  of  the  scheme  became 
alarmed  at  the  expense  of  completion  and  left 
the  breakwater  half  finished,  with  the  natural  re- 
sult of  causing  a  reversion  to  the  old  conditions 
in  the  harbor.     The  inventor  is  very  philosoph- 
ical about  the  matter,  although  it  is  evidently  one 
close  to  his  heart.      *'  Everything  comes  to  him 
who  waits,"  he  quotes.     Certainly  he  is  himself 
far  too  practical  and  too  well  versed  in  the  actual- 
ities of  his  profession  to  allow  himself  to  be  mis- 
led by  fallacious  theories.    It  seems  to  be  merely 
a  case  of  the  proverbial  slowness  with  which  any 
invention  based  on  hitherto  undetected  or  un- 
formulated  natural   laws   makes  headway,   and 
lime  only  can  show  if  this  very  beautiful  and 
convincing  chain  of  reasoning,  in  which  its  origi- 
nator himself  believes  so  thoroughly,  is  correct. 

THE   NEW    JERSEY    CANAL    PROJECT. 

As  Stated  above,  the  cause  of  Professor  Haupt's 
severance  of  his  university  ties  was  his  desire  to 
devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  canal  work 
and  water  transportation,  and  it  is  in  this  branch 
of  engineering,  the  prime  importance  of  which 
was  for  a  long  time  obscured  by  the  sensational 
development  of  the  railroad,  that  his  most  far- 
reaching  achievements  have  been  performed. 
When,  three  years  ago,  the  project  was  agitated 
of  a  great  coastwise  canal  through  New  Jersey 
to  connect  New  York  with  Philadelphia — an  ex- 
tension of  the  idea  contemplating  a  farther  cut 
across  the  neck  of  Delaware  in  order  to  join  Bal- 
timore similarly  with  the  Quaker  City — Professor 
Haupt  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  surveys  as  the 
ablest  and  best- posted  engineer  available.  After 
two  months  of  field-work  and  several  more  of 
draughting  and  estimating  and  calculating,  he 
prepared  a  terse  but  luminous  report,  in  which, 
After  carefully  presenting  the  arguments  for  the 
route  chosen  and  estimates  of  cost  for  both  a 
twenty-foot  and  a  twenty- eight  foot  channel,  he 
strongly  indorsed  the  scheme,  showing  that  under 
the  most  adverse  conditions  a  saving  of  45  per 


cent,   in  time  between  the  two  cities  could  be 
reasonably  expected. 

SOME    STATISTICS    ON    WATERWAYS. 

After  pointing  out  that  the  tonnage  **  in  sight " 
of  the  proposed  waterway  was  nearly  as  great  as 
that  carried  annually  by  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
profits  from  which  are  said  to  pay  for  its  initial 
cost  every  Qve  years,  he  gave  some  striking  statis- 
tics of  the  population  and  commerce  affected  and 
of  the  result  of  such  expenditures  elsewhere. 

^  *  It  is  stated  by  the  French  economists  that 
the  benefits  conferred  upon  that  republic  by  the 
expenditure  of  over  seven  hundred  million  dol- 
lars upon  her  system  of  free  canals  and  water- 
ways is  equivalent  to  an  annual  return  of  5  per 
cent,  upon  this  enormous  capital,  and  it  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  United 
States  Senate,  in  1892,  that  the  saving  on  trans- 
portation effected  by  the  St.  Mary's  Canal  was 
over  one  hundred  million  dollars  in  two  years  I 
The  same  report  states  *  the  total  expenditure  for 
water  improvements  of  the  lakes  has  amounted  to 
about  thirty  million  dollars,  or  approximately  to 
one 'fifth  of  the  annital  saving  in  transportation! '  " 

This  report  caused  much  discussion  and  aroused 
great  enthusiasm  for  the  scheme,  and  although 
the  unsettled  financial  conditions  have  so  far  de- 
layed its  farther  progress,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  President,  when  arranging  the  member- 
ship of  the  Colombia- Cauca  Arbitration  Commis- 
sion, which  is  to  sum  up  once  for  all  the  much- dis- 
cussed Nicaragua  Canal  plan,  should  have  selected 
Professor  Haupt  as  one  of  the  members.  The 
commission  will  make  a  thorough  personal  in- 
vestigation of  the  proposed  route,  and  their  find- 
ings will  be  awaited  with  no  little  interest. 

PROFESSOR    HAUPT's    VIEWS   ON   THE   NICARAGUA 

CANAL. 

Concerning  the  actual  route  Professor  Haupt 
can,  of  course,  say  nothing  at  present,  but  his 
views  on  the  canal  scheme  itself  are  eminently 
broad  and  characteristic.  He  believes  it  unques- 
tionably should  and  will  be  built.  Its  exact  lo- 
cation and  cost,  while  most  necessary  of  determi- 
nation, can  in  no  way  affect  this  general  conclusion. 
Whether  it  costs  a  hundred  million  dollars  more, 
as  Senator  Morgan  declares  it  will,  or  a  hundred 
and  thirty-three  million,  as  Colonel  Ludlow  has 
estimated,  or  even  two  hundred  million,  is  in  a 
broad  view  immaterial.  It  represents  a  colossal 
annual  saving  which  the  world  of  commerce  has 
a  right  to  expect  and  to  demand,  and  of  its  profit- 
ableness he  himself  has  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
The  opposition  to  it  which  has  been  industriously 
fomented  by  some  of  the  trans- continental  rail- 
roads is  peculiarly  short- sighted  on  their  part, 
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for  the  transportation  experts  agree  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  apparent  paradox  that  water  compe- 
tition is  decidedly  beneficial  instead  of  injurious 
to  the  railroads. 

'*  Look  over  the  stock  market,"  suggests  Pro- 
fessor Haupt,  <  *  and  select  the  roads  whose  stock 
is  away  above  par;  in  nearly  every  case  you  will 
find  these  lines  compete  with  deep-water  traffic;" 
and  at  the  Deep  Waterways  Convention  a  few 
years  ago  a  similar  statement  was  made,  to  the 
effect  that  *  *  railroads  which  are  paying  dividends 
are  running  in  competition  with  water  in  every 


case. 


?} 


The  explanation  of  this  is  found  in  the  facts 
that   facilities   increase  commerce,  that   a  large 


l(jcal  trade  is  stimulated  by  the  canal,  and  that 
the  railroad  gets  the  bulk  of  the  refined  and  man- 
ufactured products  which  go  through  the  canal  in 
their  raw  states. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  brief  account  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  the  President  seems  to 
have  made  a  well-nigh  ideal  appointment  in 
placing  Professor  Haupt  on  the  new  commis 
sion,  and  it  may  confidently  be  expected  that  his 
conclusions  will  not  only  benefit  that  great  pro] 
ect  by  their  influence  and  authoritativeness.  but 
that  he  will  complete  his  Central  American  labors, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  every  other  post  of  n- 
sponsibility  he  has  held,  with  an  enhanced  repu- 
tation. 


II.— REAR  ADMIRAL  JOHN  G    WALKER. 

BY  JAMES  BARNES. 


THERE  are  many  men  at  present  holding 
positions  of  importance  in  the  army  and 
navy  about  whose  past  records  little  is  known  by 
the  general  reading  public,  although  their  names 
have  a  most  familiar  appearance  in  print  as  they 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  daily  press.  The 
generation  born  since  the  war  have  some  knowl- 
edge, more  or  less  accurate,  of  the  doings  and 
characters  of  the  great  leaders  and  popular 
heroes;  but  of  the  records  and  deeds  of  the 
young  men  who  won  their  spurs  in  battle  and 
have  since  attained  distinction  bv  a  course  of 
natural  events  and  slow  promotion  in  time  of 
peace  they  know  but  little. 

Rear  Admiral  John  Grimes  Walker,  who  was 
retired  on  March  20  of  this  year  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two,  left  the  active  service  a  distinguished 
man,  hearty  and  vigorous  in  body,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  know,  judged  the  best  man 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  naval  affairs.  But  by 
the  law  he  has  been  retired,  and  all  those  left  in 
the  active  list  move  up  a  peg  in  the  Register. 

Admiral  Walker  is  of  Scotch- Irish  descent 
and  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  on  March  20, 
1835.  He  came  of  good  old  fighting  stock,  an 
ancestor  of  his  having  been  one  of  the  defenders 
of  the  town  of  Londonderry  during  the  great 
Irish  struggles.  And  his  ancestors  in  this  coun- 
try were  men  of  the  same  mold.  His  great- 
grandfather was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Continental 
army,  who* 'Served  with  bravery  and  distinction. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  young  Walker 
went  to  Iowa  to  abide  at  the  home  of  his  uncle, 
Governor  Grimes.  He  was  appointed  midship- 
man in  the  navy  on  October  5,  1850,  and  it  was 
soon  perceived  that  the  young  man  had  not  made 


a  mistake  in  choosing  his  calling.  During  a  long 
cruise  in  the  old  frigate  Portsmouth  in  the  Pacific 
he  drew  attention  to  himself  by  his  alertness  and 
strict  attention  to  duty.  Upon  his  return  from 
the  western  waters  he  completed  the  course  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  and  was  promoted  to  passed 
midshipman.  On  June  20, 1856,  he  made  a  voy- 
age in  the  Falmouth  to  Brazil,  and  afterward  was 
transferred  to  the  St.  Lawrence^  belonging  to  the 
South  Atlantic  squadron.  He  was  promoted  to 
be  master  on  June  22,  185.S,  and  the  very  next 
day  received  a  second  promotion  to  that  of  lieu- 
tenant. 

A    BRILLIANT    WAR    RECORD. 

The  navy  just  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  was  filled  with  young  officers  from 
both  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  States  who 
were  soon  to  have  positions  of  great  responsibility 
thrust  upon  thera  at  very  short  notice;  some  were 
equal  to  the  occasion  and  others  most  signally 
failed.  Lieutenant  Walker  was  among  the  first 
class,  composed  of  the  young  men  who  were 
watched  and  commended  by  their  su].)erior  offi- 
cers for  their  ability  and  steadfastness,  and  who 
were  soon  placed  in  positions  of  importance. 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Lieutenant  Walker 
was  stationed  for  a  short  time  on  board  the 
steamer  Connecticut^  and  from  this  vessel  he  was 
transferred  to  the  gunboat  Winona,  and  in  her 
he  took  ])art  in  the  pas.sage  of  Forts  Jackson  and 
St.  Philip,  and  later  in  the  most  important  of 
all  the  captures  of  the  Gulf  squadron,  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  With  the  nine  men  next  follow- 
ing on  the  active  list  to-day  Walker  was  com- 
missioned a  lieutenant  commander  on  July  16, 
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ISfi'i,  and  in  the  reports  of  the  opnrations  lipforc 
Vicksburg  and  adjacent  waters  liis  name  is  men- 
tioned with  lienor  in  the  dispatches  sent  to  Wash 
iiifrton.  His  first  active  command  was  that  of 
the  steamer  Huron  i/e  Kalb,  one  of  tliose  old 
river  boats  l>y  courtesy  called  ironclails,  for  tlie 
reason  that  their  vital  parts  were  protected  by 
layers  of  railroad  iron  and  their  pilot-houses  and 
top  sides  sheathed  in  what  was  practically  old 
junk;  hut  they  were  formidable  vessels  neverthe- 
less, and  did  such  good  woi'k  that  their  record 
makes  a  separate  history  in  the  Navy  Department 

in   the    Df    Kalb    Commander  Walker    was 
present  at  the  attacks  upon  Haines'  Bluff  and  as- 


sisted in  the  capture  of  Arkansas  Post.  On  the 
latter  occasion  his  good  work  was  mentioned  in 
the  dispatches  cum  laude.  Vicksburg,  of  course, 
was  the  important  position  of  the  river.  It  was 
the  point  that  the  ('ontederates  had  detennined  ' 
to  hold  ai  all  hazards,  and  it  cost  lives  and  money 
in  plenty  to  encompass  its  reduction.  Many  strat- 
egies were  resorle<l  to  and  many  plaus  were  pro- 
posed for  the  co6|H'ration  of  the  army  under 
lirant  and  of  the  river  forces  above  and  Vielow 
the  batteries.  One  of  these  plans  that  if  entirely 
successful  would  have  hastened  the  fall  of  the 
rebel  stronghold  was  the  attempt  to  gain  the  rear 
of  the  city  and  the  weak  part  of  the  defenses  by 
means  of  a  canal  opening  into  the  waters  of  the 
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river.  The  JDe  Kalh  formed  part  of  the  flo- 
tilla that  made  the  attempt  through  what  was 
known  as  the  Yazoo  Pass.  In  the  Haines'  Bluif 
affair  the  fortifications  had  been  found  deserted 
and  were  occupied  and  destroyed.  As  soon  as 
this  had  been  accomplished,  Walker's  little  vessel, 
with  three  small  gunboats,  was  sent  to  dislodge 
the  Confederates,  who  hastily  engaged  in  fortify- 
ing Yazoo  City,  whose  importance  as  a  depot  of 
supplies  for  the  Southern  army  had  long  been 
recognized.  In  cooperation  with  this  ex{)edition 
a  land  force  of  five  thousand  men  under  General 
Herron  was  engaged.  After  a  sharp  but  decided 
conflict  the  rebels  were  defeated  and  left  hastily 
in  a  confused  retreat,  but  they  had  taken  pains  to 
destroy  all  the  property  they  could  possibly  set 
fire  to  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Union  forces.  Everything  was  saved, 
however,  by  prompt  action,  and  but  four  steamers 
moored  close  under  the  bluffs  were  eaten  by  the 
flames;  one  Confederate  gunboat  was  captured 
early  in  the  day.  A  most  unfortunate  occurrence 
took  place  during  this  action.  The  De  Kalh 
tripped  across  a  sunken  torpedo  and  was  blown 
up  and  sunk,  but  fortunately  in  shallow  water, 
and  her  officers  and  crew  escaped  without  any 
great  difficulty.  Of  course  no  blame  could  be 
attached  to  any  commander  for  such  an  unforeseen 
accident,  and  although  now  without  a  ship,  Walker 
found  immediate  and  worthy  employment  ashore, 
for  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  naval  battery 
of  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  that  assisted  so  ma- 
terially in  leveling  the  defenses  and  bringing  the 
Vicksburg  defenders  to  terras. 

WELL-EARNED    PROMOTION. 

Upon  Admiral  Porter  receiving  orders  that 
transferred  his  flag  from  the  gulf  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  he  chose  to  take  with  him  several  of  the 
young  officers  who  had  won  his  trust  and  confi- 
dence. Among  these  fortunates  was  Lieutenant 
Walker,  who  was  given  the  command  of  the  gun- 
boat Saco  and  afterward  transferred  to  the 
Shaxcmut,  in  which  he  participated  in  the  impor- 
tant capture  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  war  Walker  was  employed  in 
the  coast  blockading  squadron,  and  at  its  close  he 
was  ordered  to  proceed  in  the  Shawmut  to  the 
Brazilian  station.  On  July  25,  186G,  for  * 'gal- 
lant and  meritorious  services  during  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,"  it  was  recommended  by  the  board 
of  promotions  that  he  be  advanced  several  num- 
bers on  the  list — to  the  position  of  commander. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  those  in  authoritv,  for  his  worth  and  value 
as  an  officer  and  especially  as  an  organizer  of  men 
and  forces  had  been  recognized.  Admiral  Por- 
ter, whose  headquarters  were  at  the  Anna{)olis 


Naval  Academy,  appointed  him  his  chief  of  staff  in 
the  fall  of  this  same  year,  and  he  remained  on  shore 
until  18G9,  when  he  was  selected,  because  of  his 
special  fitness  for  the  post,  to  be  the  commander 
of  the  frigate  Sabitie.  This  vessel  was  commis- 
sioned for  a  cruise  of  instruction  for  graduated 
midshipmen  from  the  Naval  Academy,  and  this 


USUT.  JOHN  O.  WALKER  AS  CX>MMANDBR  OF  TH« 
*' BARON  DJB  KALB"  IN  WQH, 

cruise  is  even  now  remembered  by  many  of  the 
junior  officers  on  the  list  as  a  red-letter  event;  in 
everv  wav  it  was  most  successful.  In  1871 
Commander  Walker  was  appointed  lighthouse 
inspector.  Immediately  he  began  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  department,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  thought  fulness  of  his  supervision  and  his 
constant  care  of  detail  began  to  show  good  re- 
sults. Two  years  later  he  became  the  secretary 
and  practical  head  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 
which  position  he  held  until  1878.  During  this 
period,  on  June  25,  1877,  he  had  been  promoted 
to  be  a  captain.  His  great  ability  in  administra- 
tive affairs  clearlv  demonstrated  the  fact  that  he 
was  eligible  for  any  office  of  great  importance, 
and  this  mav  account  for  a  rather  remarkable 
occurrence  in  his  later  life. 

EXECUTIVE    ABILITY. 

In  1871)  Captain  Walker  secured  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  was  engaged  in  railroad  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
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Bulroad,  but  after  a  year  or  eo  he  was  again 
tempted  to  return  to  his  old  calling,  which  was 
indeed  his  proper  sphere,  and  in  March,  1881,  he 
was  ordered  to  command  the  old  steamship  Pote- 
hatnn,  a  relic  of  a  departed  naval  era,  out  s  vessel 
that  had  done  much  g;ood  service  and  h&d  been 
commanded  by  many  famous  men.      In  October 
of  this  year  Captain  Walker  was  appointed  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  a  position  requiring 
not  only  administrative  power,  but  the  greatest 
tact  and  good  judgment.     It  wae  one  of  his  char- 
acteristics that  he  found 
it  easy  to  get  on  with  the 
politicians  and  parties 
and    secure    their  atten- 
tion U>  navai  affairs.    His 
career   at  Washington 
showed  plainly  that  this 
last  appointment  had 
been    a    wise    one.      No 
matter  of  detail  escaped 

his  noticii,  and  although 

it  is  hard  for  a  man  oc- 
cupying such  a  position 

to  please  every  one,  yet 

it  can   be  said  of  him 

that  the  service  profited 

by  his  judgment  and  the 

ptTsonne)  improved  under 

his  guidance.     Until  the 

fall  of  1889  he  remained 

on  shore.     On  February 

12  of  that  year  he  had 

been  promoted   commo- 
dore, and  in   November 

he   went   on    board    the 

new  cruiser  Chicago  and 

prepared  to  take  charge 

of  the  new  squadron  of 

evolution- — an  important 

event  in    our   naval    history,  as  it   marked   the 

transition  from  the  old  order  of  ailairs  to  the  new. 

rs  COMMAND   OP   THE    "WHITE   BQDAtlRON." 

The  sailing  of  this  little  fleet  was  heralded 
throughout  the  country,  and  indeed  it  marked 
an  epoch.  The  "  white  squadron "  became 
famous;  it  waa  the  nucleus  of  our  fine  and 
modem  navy.  Although  the  vessels  were  com- 
paratively small  and  have  been  cast  into  the 
sliade  by  the  powerful  fighting  machines  com- 
pleted during  the  last  few  years,  they  are  yet 
fini*  ships  and  have  served  a  good  piirpose. 
Although  but  a  commodore.  Walker  was  given 
the  rank  of  acting  rear  admiral  for  this  cruise. 
He  had  under  his  command  the  following  ves- 
f*Is:  First,  the  Vhjcugo,  from  whicli  he  flew  his 
flag,  an  armored  cruiser  of  4,.70O  tons,    3,000 


horse-power,   and  a  complement  of  400   officers 
and  men.      With  her  sailing  masts  and  topsails 
she  presented  a  very  different  appearance  from 
the  extreme  type  of   the  modem    cruiser,  with 
its    military  masts    and    fighting   tops    (she  has 
been    changed    to    this   lately),    but   she  was  a 
very  serviceable  craft,  and  developed    1 B  knots 
upon  her  trial  trip — not  a  bad   rate  of  speed  in 
those    days    for  a  vessel  of  her  size.      The  At- 
lanta and  BoMon,  two  sister  ships,  were  of  3,000 
tons    each.      The    former    was   o(    3,500   horse- 
power, and  the  latter  de- 
veloped   in    her   official 
trial  4, -200.     The  Y'-rk- 
towji,   a  handsome  little 
gunboat,   was    of    1,700 
tons,  2,200  horse-power, 
and     had     developed    a 
B'eed  of  16J  knots  while 
Ciuising.    It  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  holiday 
showing   of   the    new 
ships,  and  although  this 
was  the  first  appearance 
of  any  modern  vessels  of 
our    navy   in    European 
waters,  the  admiral  was 
plainly  out  for  work  and 
prac'tice.    It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  to  a 
certain  extent  there  was 
an  object-lesson  conveyed 
to  the    foreign    powers 
by  the  sight  of  these  trim 
vessels    in    their    ports. 
For  years  the  American 
officers     had    been    ac- 

■- OF  TBS  BUR UU  ,  ji      .  i  i 

3gi^  customed  to  slowly  am- . 

ble  from  one  place  to  an- 
other in  nondescript  ships  that  sailed  when  there 
was  wind  enough  to  carry  them  and  steamed  as 
well  as  they  could  under  their  boilers  when  there 
was  not.  They  felt  conscious  that  they  did  not 
represent  to  any  extent  the  wealth  and  power  of 
their  country,  and  a  promise  of  letter  ships  and 
consequently  better  quarters  and  commands  was 
hailed  with  great  delight.  The  doings  and 
whereabouts  of  the  squadron  were  reported  at 
length  in  all  the  home  papers,  and  through  the 
drawings  of  Mr.  Kufus  F.  Zogbaum,  who  ac- 
companied the  fleet,  their  evolutions  and  apiwar- 
ance  became  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  illus- 
trated weeklies. 

I'pon  the  return  of  the  squadron  to  the  United 
States  nothing  but  praise  was  heard  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  officers,  ships,  and  men  had  ac- 
quitted themselves.    Congress  was  stimulated  un- 
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der  the  renewed  interest  of  tlie  country  at  Urge 
to  vot«  appropriations  for  the  farther  enlargement 
of  a  national  service  at  sea. 

IX   SOITH    AUEKICA    AND    ON    THK    PAriFIC. 

Helieved  of  the  squadron,  Commodore  Walker 
wa-s  transferred  to  the  South  Atlantic  coast  and 
remained  for  some  time  in  Brazilian  waters. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  North  he  was  third  in 
command  at  the  great  naval  review  in  Xew  York 
(.'ity.  Admirals  Gherardi  and  Benham  being  his 
seniors.  In  1892  he  was  ordered  to  Venezuela 
to  protect  American  interests  jeopardized  by  one 
of  the  ever- recurring  revolutions  that  break  out 
among  our  sister  republics  like  intermittent  vol- 
canoes, and  later  he  was  transferred  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  naval  forces  of  the  Pacific.  The 
stand  that  he  took  in  regard  to  the  troubles  at 
Hawaii  brought  him  immediately  before  the  pub- 
lic eye.  Probably  no  one  could  have  made  a 
closer  and  more  accurate  examination  of  the 
state  of  affairs  then  existing  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  than  he  did,  and  clearly  his  report  has 
been  borne  out  by  subsequent  events.  The 
standpoint  he  took  was  distinctly  opposed  to 
that  of  the  executive,  and  although  it  was  over- 
ruled, the  wisdom  of  the  course  he  suggested 
(in  view  of  subsequent  events,  as  we  have  said) 
cannot  be  questioned.  It  was  much  commented 
upon  and  was  remarkable  for  its  independence 
and  freedom  from  bias  due  to  the  opinions  of 
the  commander-in-chief.  Upon  Walker's  return 
he  was  once  more  assigned  to  shore  duty  at 
Washington,  in  which  he  was  employed  until 
his  retirement,  his  promotion  to  rear  admiral 
having  taken  place  on  January  :23,  1894.  The 
position  that  Admiral  Walker  had  made  for 
himself  and  the  value  put  p  h 
'proved  by  the  strenuous      ff  mad     t     ha 

the  statute  law  so  chang   1    that    h  ght  be 

appointed  after  his  reti  nt  t  be  ^  ta  t 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.      Tl  tl        n      kabl 

occurrence  to  which  we  1  a  f       d        1 

this  article.     In  summing  up  tl      a  f  wh   1 

this    has    been    the    merest     utl  t        f       d 


that  Rear  Admiral  Walker  during  his  forty-sii 
years  of  service  has  spent  seventeen  years  at 
sea,  twenty-five  years  on  shore  duty,  and  but 
five  years  and  seven  months  unemployed.  His 
sea  service  under  the  rank  at  which  he  retired 
was  but  four  months,  but  during  his  active  life 
since  lie  had  been  given  flag  rank  he  had  com- 
manded three  out  of  the  four  squadrons  into 
which  our  naval  forces  are  divided.  He  has 
be  n  close  student  of  international  affairs,  and 
h  k  owledge  of  the  conditions  and  difficulties 
g  in  Central  America  is  second  to  that  of 
e  in  the  naval  service.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  has  studied  carefully  the  question  of 
th  trans- Isthmian  canals  and  is  well  informed 
th  subject  concerning  their  value  and  prac- 
t  cab  1  ty. 


III.— CAPT.  O.  M.  CARTER,  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS,  U.S.A. 


THE  law  authorizing  the  President  to  ap- 
point, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  a  commission  of  three  to  make  the  neces- 
sary additional  surveys  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
route,  provides  that  one  member  of  that  body 
shall  be  an  officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U. 
.  S.  A.  From  the  list  of  officers  of  engineers 
possessing  the  qualifications  and  experience  which 


peculiarly  fit  them  for  duty  of  this  character,  the 
President  selected  Capt.  Oberlin  M.  Carter,  and 
nominated  him  for  the  position. 

Captain  Carter  was  bom  July  11,  1856,  at 
Paitroit,  Gallia  County,  Ohio,  and  received  his 
earlier  education  at  the  public  schools  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  In  1875  a  vacancy  occurred 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  for  tbe 
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district  in  whicli  he  resided,  and  young  Carter, 
then  encaged  in  teacliing  school  at  Gallipolis, 
Ohio,  was  very  anxious  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment. Since  the  political  affiliations  of  his  ini' 
mediate  relatives  were  opposed  to  those  professed 
by  the  member  of  Congress,  Carter  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  gaining  the  prize.  Nothing  daunted, 
he  at  once  turned  all  his  energies  toward  securing 
an  appointment  as  a  cadet  at  large,  by  no  moans 
an  easy  task  at  any  time.  The  thoroughness 
with  which  he  had  accomplished  everything  that 
lie  had  undertaken  during  his  school  days  and 
earlier  manhood  had 
gained  for  him  many  ad- 
mirers and  warm  f  rienda, 

who  assisted  him  in  this 

new  enterprise.  Through 

them  lie  obtained  recog- 
nition    by    the    present 

Secretary  of  State,  and 

on    the    representation 

that    Carter    was    the 

brightest  and  most  capa- 
ble  voung    man   in    the 

Slate,    the    President, 

Km  her  ford     Hayes,    ap- 

]iiinted  him   a  cadet  at 

iar^e  on  .-\pril  4,  1876; 

liy  the  end  of  the  same 

month  the  name  of  Ober- 

liii    M.    Carter    was  en- 

roUeil  as  a  cadet  at  the 

Military  Academy. 


His  career  as  a  cadet 
was  a  most  creditable 
one,  not  only  to  himself, 
but  to  all  who  assisted 
him  in  procuring  the  po- 
sition.and  dearly  showed 
that  the  strong  terms  of  commendation  which 
were  instrumental  in  securing  his  appointment 
were  by  no  means  e.xaggerateil.  Tli<!  cadet 
register  for  1877  shows  the  name  0.  M.  Carter 
iit  the  head  of  the  fourth  class,  and  this  standing 
in  ilie  class  he  maintained  throughout  the  entire 
four  years.  He  was  graduated  June  l'.J.  ISSO, 
having  at  tamed  the  highest,  general  average  in 
the  academic  course  ma<le  up  to  that  time  since 
the  foundation  of  the  insiilution.  In  the  purely 
military  part  of  the  curriculum  liis  record  was  no 
1p«  enviable;  after  wearing  the  chevrons  of  a 
™Im  corporal  and  sergeant  as  a  (irslclass  man, 
he  was  designated  cadet  lieutenant  and  adjutant, 
ihe  most  desired  and  coveted  jiosition  in  tiie 
battalion  of  cadets. 


Lieutenant  Carter's  commission  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of   Engineers  was  dated 
from  June    12,    I.S80.       He  spent  the  summer 
months  after  graduation  at    his  iihna  miikr  in- 
structing the  cadets  of  the  then  first  class  m  prac- 
tical military  engineering,  as  assistant  to  Capi. 
(now    Major)   Charles  "VV.    Raymond,    Corps   of 
Elngineers.      From  the  fall  of  1380  toOctober31, 
I8S2,  Lieutenant  Carter  was  on  duty  at  Willeits 
Point,  New  York  harbor,  as  a  student  officer  at 
the  Engineer  School  of  Application,   where  he 
acquitted  himself  with  credit.      He  was  promoted 
to  the  grade  of  first  lieu- 
tenant iu   the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  June,  IHS'2. 


On  completion  of  the 
post-graduate  course   at 
Willetts   Point   he   was 
ordered  to  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  reporting 
to   General    Pope,    then 
in  command  of  the  Mili- 
tary Department  of  the 
Platte,  for  duty  as  engi- 
neer officer,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  nearly 
two  vears.     Most  of  this 
time    was    spent   in    the 
field   making  roconnois- 
sances  into  comparative- 
ly unknown  sections  of 
Colorado  and  New  Mexi- 
co, mapping  various  por- 
tions of  the  department 
and  surveying  and  locat- 
mg  astronomically  vari- 
ous military  [iosts.      He 
familiarized  himself  with 
all    tlie    details   of    field 
service,  including  the  care  of  the  men  and   ani- 
mals intrusted  to  his  command.      No  work  was 
too  arduous  or  onerous  for  the  young  officer  to 
undertake,  and  his  devotion  to  duty,  as  well  as 
the    tliorougli   manner  in   which  his   work   was 
done,  gained  tor  him  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  superiors  and  associates.      When  General 
Pope's  promotion  took  him  to  the  command  of 
the  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  he  was  very 
desirous  of  having  Lieutenant  Carter  transferred 
to  San  Francisco,  and  subsequently  recommended 
him  to  General  Miles,  then  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  ('olumbia,  as  the  most  compe- 
U'ut  officer  to  conduct  certam  military  reconnois- 
sauces  into  Alaska  that  General  Miles  was  very 
anxious  to  have  made.      This  transfer,  however, 
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was  not  accomplished.  The  large  increase  in 
river  and  harbor  improvements  authorized  by 
Congress  necessitated  the  assignment  of  a  greater 
number  of  oflBcers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
civil  work,  and  Lieutenant  Carter  was  relieved 
from  duty  as  engineer  officer  of  a  military  depart- 
ment on  August  11,  1884. 

The  orders  relieving  him  took  him  East,  and 
he  reported  for  duty  to  Gen.  Quincy  Gillmore, 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Corps  of  Engineers,  as  his 
assistant.  At  that  time  General  Gillmore  was  in 
charge  of  all  the  improvements  along  the  south- 
east Atlantic  coast,  and  on  October  14,  1884,  he 
assigned  Lieutenant  Carter  to  Savannah,  with 
local  charge  of  the  various  works  in  progress  in 
Georgia. 

After  the  death  of  General  Gillmore  the  works 
were  transferred  to  the  charge  of  Gen.  Henry  L. 
Abbot,  Colonel  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  on  his 
recommendation  the  works  in  Georgia  were 
placed  under  the  direct  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Carter,  April  24,  1888.  In  February,  1891, 
Lieutenant  Carter  was  promoted  to  the  grade 
that  he  now  holds,  captain  Corps  of  Engineers. 
During  that  same  year,  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  citizens  of  Brunswick,  Ga. ,  he  conducted 
certain  experiments  to  determine  the  influence  of 
explosions  of  large  charges  of  dynamite  on  ocean 
bars,  more  particularly  the  tendency  to  deepen 
the  water.  The  results  were  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

CAPTAIN  CARTER  REPRESENTS  AMERICAN  ENGINEERS 

ABROAD. 

In  1895  he  went  .abroad,  and  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  War  Department  at  an  inter- 
national congress  of  engineers  held  at  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  to  consider  the  subject  of  uniform 
tests  of  materials  used  in  engineering  construc- 
tions. He  attends,  in  the  same  capacity,  a 
similar  assemblage  held  at  Stockholm  this  year 
during  the  latter  part  of  August. 

He  has  translated  several  pamphlets  of  profes- 
sional interest;  among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  ^  ^  Influence  of  Sea  Water  on  Hydraulic 
Mortars"  and  *<  Tests  of  Materials."  In  1895 
Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  commanding  the  army, 
during  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  defenses  along 
the  southeast  Atlantic,  was  shown  over  those 
guarding  the  entrance  to  Savannah  by  Captain 
Carter.  The  general  was  so  favorably  impressed 
with*  the  junior  officer's  ability,  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  work,  and  professional  zeal, 
that  on  his  return  to  Washington  he  applied  to 
have  Captain  Carter  detailed  as  his  aid -de- camp, 

111  health  at  that  time,  together  with  a  strong 
desire    to  complete    the    magnificent   work    in 


Savannah  harbor,  then  nearly  finished,  combined 
to  postpone  the  actual  compliance  with  this 
assignment. 

Early  in  1896  the  then  chief  of  engineers, 
Gen.  William  P.  Craighill,  recommended  Cap- 
tain Carter  to  the  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  as  a  member  of  a 
committee  to  be  selected  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
upon  uniform  standard  tests  of  cement.  Whether 
his  present  duties  will  enable  him  to  accept  the 
position  is  uncertain. 

On  application  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Military  Information  of  the  War  Department, 
Captain  Carter  was  detailed  as  military  attacU 
to  the  American  embassy  at  London.  To  en- 
able him  to  comply  with  these  orders,  he  was  re- 
lieved from  duty  at  Savannah  on  July  20,  1897, 
and  while  engaged  in  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  duties  of  his  new  position,  he  received  the 
appointment  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Commission. 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SAVANNAH  HARBOR. 

By  far  the  most  important  work  on  which  he 
has  been  engaged — the  one  which  has  made  him 
most  widely  known  in  this  country,  more  par- 
ticularly through  the  Southeast — is  the  improve- 
ment of  Savannah  harbor.  During  the  four 
years  of  apprenticeship  under  General  Gillmore 
he  personally  conducted  all  the  surveys  made  of 
that  locality,  carefully  studied  all  the  conditions 
attending  the  construction  of  the  various  pieces 
of  dams  or  jetties,  the  effect  of  the  storms  on  the 
shifting  sands,  the  force  and  direction  of  the 
tidal  currents, \  and,  in  short,  all  the  details 
necessary  to  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem 
confronting  him,  viz. ,  to  secure  and  maintain  a 
navigable  channel  to  Savannah  suflBcient  to  meet 
all  present  and  future  demands  of  commerce. 

In  1890  he  presented  his  project  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  channel  having  a  depth  of  26  feet 
at  mean  high  water,  from  the  city  of  Savannah 
to  the  sea,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,500,000, 
provided  funds  should  be  regularly  and  ade- 
quately supplied.  The  project  contemplated  the 
construction  of  trainmg  walls,  the  erection  of 
dams  to  close  side  channels,  the  building  of  wing 
dams  or  dikes  to  confine  or  deflect  the  water,  the 
dredging  of  existing  islands,  shoals,  etc.,  ob- 
structing the  proposed  route,  with  shore  protec- 
tion at  various  localities  along  the  new  channel. 

Congress  adopted  the  project,  made  the  first 
appropriation  for  carrying  it  into  execution  in 
1892,  and  at  the  same  time  authorized  the  mak- 
ing of  contracts  for  the  completion  of  the  entire 
work.  Contr?.cts  were  made  in  the  fall  of  1892, 
under  which  work  was  commenced  immediately 
thereafter,  and  the  project  was  completed  in  the 
spring  of  189G,  within  the  estimated  cost  for  the 
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improvement.  The  undertaking  was  a  bold  one, 
and  the  results  obtained  are  very  creditable  to 
the  projector.  When,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the 
Atlantic  squadron  steamed  up  the  harbor  and 
anchored  off  the  lower  end  of  the  city,  doubt  as 
to  the  result  no  longer  existed,  and  the  seem- 
ingly large  amount  expended  was  justified. 

The  object  sought  has  been  obtained,  and  there 
is  at  present  a  channel  from  the  city  to  the  sea 
with  a  navigable  depth  of  not  less  than  20  feet 
at  mean  low  and  26  feet  at  mean  high  tide,  with 
a  minimum  width  of  240  feet,  a  gain  of  II  feet 
in  depth  since  the  commencement  of  the  work 
under  the  project.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking  may  be  obtained  from  the 
fact  that  the  finished  work  contained  43,200 
linear  feet  of  mat  dams  and  46,300  linear  feet  of 
pile  dams;  in  addition  5,900,000  cubic  yards  of 
material  were  removed  by  dredging  from  the 
selected  channel. 

Not  content  with  this  vast  improvement  over 
the  former  conditions,  commerce  demanded  an 
anchorage  for  vessels  lying  in  Tybee  Roads,  and 
in  response  to  an  inquiry  by  Congress,  Captain 
Carter,  in  1895,  submitted  a  report  showing  the 
desirability  of  continuing  the  improvement  so  as 
to  afford  such  a  safe  anchorage,  by  extending 
part  of  the  existing  Oyster  Bay  training  wall 
and  constructing  a  detached  spur  parallel  to  the 
currents  along  the  axis  of  the  shoal  between 
Tybee  Roads  and  Calibogue  Sound.  This  project 
also  provided  for  a  steamboat  channel  between 
Beaufort,  S.  C,  and  Savannah.  In  the  river 
and  harbor  act  of  1896  Congress  adopted  this 
project  and  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War 'to 
enter  into  contracts  for  its  completion.  The  work 
is  now  well  under  way. 

OTHER    RIVER    AND    HARBOR    WORK. 

Another  work  of  much  importance  is  Cumber- 
land Sound,  Ga.  Irregular  and  inadequate  ap- 
propriations rendered  necessary  a  new  project  for 
removing  the  bar  obstructing  the  entrance. 
Captain  Carter's  plan  for  the  improvement  of  this 
locality  having  met  the  approval  of  a  board  of 
engineer  officers  was  adopted  by  Congress  in 
1896,  and  under  authority  of  law  contracts  have 
been  made  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 

The  other  works  of  internal  improvement  with 
which  Captain  Carter  was  intrusted  may  be 
briefly  enumerated  as  follows  :  Savannah  River, 
Darien  harbor,  Altamaha,  Oconee  and  Ocmul- 
gee  rivers,  Brunswick  harbor,  Jekyl  Creek,  and 
the  inside  water  route  between  Savannah, 
^a.,  and  Fernandina,  Fla.  On  these  improve- 
ments dredging,  constructing  works  of  regula- 
tion, blasting  of  rock,  snagging,  etc. ,  formed  the 
principal  character  of  work.     Though  of  minor 


importance  to  the  two  mentioned  above,  they 
have  been  none  the  less  successfully  executed, 
and  with  as  much  careful  study  and  skill  as  the 
more  important  ones. 

The  civil  works  were  not  the  only  ones  to  de- 
mand time  and  attention,  for  Captain  Carter  was 
also  charged  with  the  care  and  preservation  of 
the  defensive  w^orks  in  the  vicinity  of  Savannah^ 
Ga. ,  and  Fernandina,  Fla.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
ago  that  the  local  press  reported  his  entering  one 
of  the  magazines  in  Fort  Pulaski  and  savmg  a 
considerable  amount  of  ammunition  at  the  risk  of 
his  life  during  a  fire.  Fortifications  are  now 
being  constructed  on  Tybee  Island  in  accordance 
with  plans  prepared  by  Captain  Carter.  Work 
of  this  character  has  made  him  familiar  with 
concrete  construction,  and  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead  in  his  new  field  of  engineering. 

THE   NICARAGUA    SURVEY. 

The  foregoing  brief  outline  of  a  very  credit- 
able career  clearly  indicates  that  he  is  well  fitted 
to  satisfactorily  perform  the  duties  that  will  nec- 
essarily devolve  upon  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  Commission.  His  experience  in 
the  West  conducting  surveys  through  a  wild,  un- 
inhabited country  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
him  in  making  the  surveys  through  Nicaragua, 
and  the  men  under  him  will  fare  the  better  be- 
cause of  such  experience.  The  hydrographic 
work  in  Grey  town  and  Britto  harbors  and  in  the 
lake  will  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  work  he  has 
personally  performed  in  the  harbors  along  the 
Georgia  coast.  The  dredging  operations  through 
the  lowlands  adjacent  to  Greytown  harbor  will 
recall  some  of  the  work  he  has  already  per- 
formed. His  knowledge  of  concrete  construc- 
tions will  be  of  use  when  the  locks  are  under 
consideration;  in  short,  there  is  but  little  of  the 
work  with  which  he  will  not  be  familiar. 

Captain  Carter  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
genial  of  gentlemen,  a  very  general  favorite,  and 
he  will  be  found  a  most  charming  companion 
by  his  associates.  Though  a  hard  student  of  his 
profession,  he  has  found  spare  moments  to  devote 
to  literature  and  to  the  study  of  art,  in  both  of 
which  he  is  well  versed.  He  speaks  French  flu- 
ently, German  and  Spanish  sufficiently  to  make 
himself  understood.  He  is  endowed  with  an  en- 
ergy that  is  tireless  and  a  power  of  application 
and  of  concentration  of  thought  that  is  truly  re- 
markable. His  duty  is  his  first  consideration; 
when  a  task  is  before  him  he  sets  to  work  to  ac- 
complish it,  and  nothing  can  detract  his  attention 
until  it  is  finished.  Though  fond  of  society,  so- 
cial duties  or  pleasures  have  never  interfered  with 
his  work.  It  is  to  tliese  qualities  that  he  owes 
the  success  that  his  career  has  merited. 


CANOVAS:    SPAIN'S   FOREMOST   STATESMAN. 

BY  EX-MINISTER  J.  L.  M.   CURRY,  LL.D. 


IN  the  public  mind,  among  well-informed  per- 
sona, there  is  much  misapprphensiim  or  igno- 
rance of  Spain,  her  history,  people,  government, 
and  institutions.  Tlicjic,  if  si'nn  at  all,  are 
seen  tlirongh  a  discolored  inediiun.  A  thorough 
study  after  a  residence  in  tliii  country  and  a 
familiarity  with  the  civil  administration  and  the 
habits  and  opinions  of  the  puople  is  rpijuisito  to 
an  intelligent  understanding.  This  is  tnic  of  all 
foreign  governments  and  ]M>ople  and  especially 
80,  for  manifest  reasons,  of  the  Iborian  Peninsula. 


At  the  threshold  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the 
facts  that  Spain  is  poor  and  Spain  is  proud,  and 
that  theso  cimditions  materially  aflect  intercourse 
with  strangers,  domestic  usages,  and  home  and 
foreign  policy.  The  government  is  closely  modeled 
after  Great  Britain  and  is  practically  a  govern- 
ment by  the  t.'orti's  through  the  cabinet  or 
ministry.  The  queen  regent  has  as  little  civil  or 
political  power  as  Quetm  Victoria,  The  two 
principal  or  dominant  parties,  the  Conservative 
and  the  Liberal,  for  years  have  alternately  con* 
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trolled  affairs  through  the  respective  ministries 
headed  by  Canovas  and  Sagasta.     There  are  sub- 
divisions or  separate  organizations  of  these  par- 
ties,  too  feeble  or  divided  to  gain  ascendency, 
such  as  the  Republican,  the  Carlist,  the  Social- 
ist.   In  the  last  few  years  insurrections  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippine  Islands  have  greatly  embarrassed 
the  government  and  excited  the  entire  popula- 
tion.    Having  once  been  enriched  and  exalted  to 
a  first -class  power  by  immense  continental   pos- 
sessions which  have  almost  entirely  slipped  from 
her  hands,  Spain  reluctantly  yields  the  last  vestige 
and   tenaciously,    fi'antically,    almost   suicidally, 
chngs  to  what  must  soon  escape  her  grasp  unless 
she  will  consent  to  their  assuminpj  a  connection 
with  the  mother  country  similar  to  that  which 
exists  between  Canada   and    Great  Britain.      A 
history  lustrous  with  brilliant  military  achieve- 
ments and  great  prowess  makes  it  difficult  and 
mortifying  for  her  to  accept  or  submit  to  the 
present  condition,  inevitable  as  it  appears  to  be. 
She  is  carrying  on  remote  wars  in  an  attempt, 
fruitless  thus  far,  to  suppress  rebellions  by  incom- 
petent officers  and  with  an  empty  treasury  and 
what  might,  without  misuse  of  terms,  be  called 
national  bankruptcy.     The  national  finances  are 
in  a  deplorable,  incurable  condition,  and  there  is 
little  visible  prospect  of  a  redemption  of  bonds 
when  the  war  is  over.    Agriculture,  fruit -raising, 
mining,  and  manufactures  are  scarcely  remuner- 
ative.    Under  a  severe  and  prolonged  strain  and 
criminal  maladministration,  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  war,  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  revenue  have 
been  pledged  in  advance  to  exacting  creditors  or 
otherwise  exhausted.    Lotteries,  State  owned  and 
managed,    have    regularly   appeared   in    annual 
budgets  among  the  estimated  receipts,  but  this 
absurd  and  deceptive  policy  only  aggravates  ex- 
isting evils  and  enhances  impecuniousness.     The 
liberalizing  and  profitable  commercial  policy  as 
taught  by  Adam  Smith,  Mill,  and  Gladstone  has 
not  been  tried,   and  restrictive  tariffs  and  octroi 
duties  are    and   long   have   been   the    accepted 
policy.      It   has   seemed   incomprehensible   that 
Spain,  under  such  adverse  circumstances,  does 
not  accept  what  she  is  unable  to  prevent   and 
make  terms  with   the  revolting   provinces;  but 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  there  is  not  a  man, 
woman,    or   child    of   any   party  in    the    whole 
country  who  is  willing  to  yield  sovereignty  over 
&  foot  of  Cuba.     Loyalty  to  the  monarchy  and 
loyalty  to  the  Church  are  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  Spaniards,  and  one  or  the  other,  con- 
joined to  pride  of   ancestry  or  nation,   will  ac- 
count for  what  is  strange  and  inexplicable. 

A  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect  rhume  of 
Spanish  history  for  the  last  half  century  will  en- 
able us  to  appreciate  the  character  and  work  of 


the  murdered  statesman.  They  have  been  years 
of  conflict,  civil  war,  rebellion,  conspiracy, 
changes  of  rulers,  such  as  few  equal  periods  can 
parallel.  (A  fuller  and  more  picturesque  account 
of  the  events  and  persons  may  be  found  in  a  lit- 
tle book — '  *  Constitutional  Government  in  Spain  " 
— published  by  Harper  &  Brothers. ) 

On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  in  1833,  Christina, 
by  the  will   of    her  husband,    was   constituted 
guardian  of  the  children  and  became  regent,  to 
save  the  throne  for  her  infant  daughter.     The 
claims   and   machinations    of    Don   Carlos,    the 
brother  of  Ferdinand,  imperiled  the  succession, 
as  he  asserted  a  right  to  be  the  sovereign.    From 
this  claim  originated  Carlism,  the   spring   <*of 
woes  unnumbered"  which  has  cursed  poor  Spain 
with  heavy  expenditures  and  hostile  rivalries  and 
bloodshed  and  uninterrupted  excitement  and  ap- 
prehension.    The  old  Gallic  law  of  France  pre- 
vented  the  succession  of    female  heirs   to   the 
throne,  but  the  practice  of  Spain  had  been  almost 
uniformly    different.      Ferdinand    in    1831    re- 
vived and  restored  the  preexisting  law,  allowing 
the  succession  of  women.     This  he  had  the  right 
to  do,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  ac- 
credited jurists  of  Europe  and  of  Caleb  Gushing, 
than  whom  our  country  has  had  no  diplomatist 
better  versed  in  international  law.     All  foreign 
powers,    including  the   pope,    have   denied   the 
legitimacy  of  Don  Carlos,  but  his  followers,  now 
as  heretofore,  are  availing  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  which  gives  faintest  hope  of  success. 
Christina   was    an    excessively  wicked   woman, 
cruelly  neglectful  of   her   children,    avaricious, 
ambitious,  intriguing,   immoral,  and  by  her  ex- 
cesses so  exasperated  her  subjects  that  she  was 
banished     with    her    abettors.     Espar^ero    was 
chosen   regent,     but    had    soon  to   escape   into 
exile.     In    1843     Isabella,     at     thirteen    years 
of  age,   the  Cortes   having   declared   her   eligi- 
ble,  was  sworn  in  as  reigning  queen.     With  a 
defective  education,  in  her  inexperience  and  im- 
maturity she  became  the  prey  of  the  bad  and  the 
designing  and  fell  a  victim  to  their  plots.    With 
the  rising  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  better  govern- 
ment and  in  indignant  protest  against  flagrant 
abuses,  the  people  drove  her  from  the  palace  and 
the  country.    Her  expulsion  shows  that  the  states- 
men and  people  were  able  and  willing  to  resort  to 
the  necessarv  means,  however  drastic  and  force- 
ful,  to  free  their  country  from  the  wrongs  and 
oppressions  of  a  weak  and  wicked  reign.     A  pro- 
visional government  was  at  once  established.     In 
18()9  a  constitution  was  promulgated,  liberal  in 
many  of    its    features,    establisliing  an  elective 
monarchy,   but  instability  and  incertitude  were 
'^  the  order  of  the  day."     Leopold  of  Hohenzol- 
lern  was  proposed  as  king,  and  although,  under 
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proper  advice,  he  declined  the  proffered  honor 
the  mere  attempt  to  put  him  on  the  throne  caused 
the  Franco- Prussian  war,  the  collapse  of  the 
French  empire,  the  extinction  of  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty,  and  the  establishment  of  the  republic 
of  France.  Amadeo,  brother  of  King  Humbert, 
was  elected  king  and  accepted  the  post  of  danger, 
soon  illustrating  anew  the  old  adage,  ''Uneasy 
lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown."  Tired  of  un- 
stable ministers  and  of  the  factions  which  sur- 
rounded and  harassed  him,  he  cheerfully  abdi- 
cated his  royal  authority  and  returned  to  his 
native  Italy.  Such  unprecedented  dynastic 
change  excited  consternation.  Everything  was 
in  confusion.  Castelar  declared  that  '  *  the  great 
problem  is  to  ally  order  with  liberty. "  A  repub- 
lic sprang  into  existence.  In  less  than  a  twelve- 
month four  presidents,  Figueras,  Pi  y  Margall, 
Galmeron,  and  Castelar,  succeeded  one  another 
like  the  rapidly  changing  views  in  a  kaleidoscope. 
The  army  overthrew  the  republic,  which  fell  with- 
out a  struggle,  and  a  regency  was  announced  under 
the  presidency  of  Canovas.  This  movement  was 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  enthroning  Alfonso, 
son  of  Isabella,  and  it  was  accomplished  with 
celerity  and  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  na- 
tion. In  1885  Alfonso  died  and  his  widow, 
Maria  Christina  of  Austria,  became  queen  re- 
gent. In  May,  1886,  Alfonso  XIII.  was  born  a 
king,  and  all  royal  decrees  have  since  been  issued 
in  his  name  in  conjunction  with  the  regent. 
Carlos,  in  exile,  protested  against  the  ''usurpa- 
tion "  of  the  infant  king. 

Antonio  Canovas  del  Castillo  was  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  has  not  been  infrequent  in  mon- 
archical and  aristocratic  governments.  Men  of 
genius,  of  great  industry  and  capacity,  in  spite 
of  adverse  early  environments,  of  the  accidents 
of  birth  and  fortune,  rise  to  positions  of  emi- 
nence and  are  accepted  as  leaders,  possessors  of 
the  true  right  divine.  He  was  of  humble  origin 
and  was  born  in  Malaga  in  1828,  and  his  career 
was  as  remarkable  as  that  of  any  who  have 
sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  people.  In  youth 
he  essayed  engineering  and  journalism,  and  this 
early  experience  in  affairs  was  very  helpful  to 
him  afterward  when  he  was  charged  with  graver 
and  more  wide -reaching  responsibilities.  Elected 
in  1854  from  his  native  district  to  the  Cortes,  he 
was  subsequently  so  continuously  in  office  that 
his  biography  is  a  history  of  his  country.  His 
wide  and  varied  experience  as  charge  d' affairs 
at  Rome,  as  Governor  of  Cadiz,  as  under  secre- 
tary of  the  interior,  as  minister  of  finance  and 
the  colonies  gave  him  acquaintance  with  men 
and  a  thorough  insight  into  every  department  of 
administration.  His  university  life,  when  he 
was  a  fellow -student  of  Castelar,  with  whom,  de- 


spite the  widest  political  differences,  he  kept  up 
an  unbroken  personal  friendship,  his  liberal  edu- 
cation and  connection  with  the  press  made  him  & 
student  of  literature,  history,  and  politics,  and 
he  made  creditable  contributions  in  addresses  and 
lectures  and  books.  Like  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  he 
did  not  allow  his  public  service  to  narrow  his  in- 
tellectual range,  but  widened  it  by  authorship 
and  companionship  with  the  thoughts  of  the  best 
writers!  His  library,  rich  with  choicest  works, 
was  his  delight,  and  in  his  vacations  he  found 
there,  with  his  accomplished  wife  and  invited 
guests,  as  much  enjoyment  as  in  the  contentions 
of  the  forum.  A  member  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  History,  he  made  proof  of  his  interest  by 
preparing  several  volumes  of  history.  The  Atenea 
is  the  intellectual  center  of  Madrid,  and  the  lec- 
tures on  scientific,  literary,  historical,  geograph- 
ical, political,  and  ethical  subjects  delivered  by 
the  most  cultured  and  learned  are  among  the 
principal  educational  influences  of  Spain.  The 
best  men  regard  it  as  a  high  distinction  and  most 
honorable  privilege  to  be  invited  to  appear  before 
the  association.  Canovas  delivered  annual  ad- 
dresses, as  president  of  the  society,  on  moral  and 
political  science,  and  they  are  among  the  most 
valuable  disquisitions  which  have  emanated  from 
this  distinguished  body. 

Being  a  faithful  and  laborious  student,  a  vora- 
cious reader,  he  accumulated  much  knowledge 
which  was  an  unfailing  resource  in  his  numerous 
debates  \ji  the  Cortes.  Having  a  passion  for 
such  conflicts,  his  ambition  and  courage  enticed 
him  into  the  arena,  where  he  reveled  in  the 
gaudia  certaminis.  His  quick  conceptions,  ready 
and  apt  illustrations,  strong  imagination,  vigor- 
ous language,  power  of  condensed  expression, 
earnestness  of  purpose,  buoyant  energy,  flashing 
wit,  mordant  sarcasm,  made  him  a  great  debater. 
He  was  not  like  the  polished,  persuasive,  bril- 
liant, gifted  Moret,  nor  was  he  endowed  with  the 
exuberant  fancy,  the  expressive  metaphor,  the 
overwhelming  elegance  of  Castelar.  His  oratory 
was  unique,  strong,  impassioned;  it  was  ignited 
logic;  and  I  have  heard  him  in  the  Cortes  when 
he  seemed  the  embodiment  of  burnmg  patriot- 
ism. Preeminently  he  was  a  Spaniard,  with 
soul -absorbing  love  of  country,  her  language, 
traditions,  achievements,  institutions,  intensified 
by  the  national  characteristics  of  pride  and  chiv- 
alry and  strikingly  illustrated  in  his  dying  words, 
Long  live  Spain. 

By  capacity  for  leadership,  force  of  intellect, 
calm  wisdom,  ripened  knowledge,  he  became  the 
sagacious  statesman  and  the  controlling  personal- 
ity of  the  Conservative  party.  In  the  troublous 
and  disordered  times,  in  the  mutations  of  par- 
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ties  and  reigning  sovereigns,  he  was  the  inflex- 
ible advocate  of  monarchy  and  the  friend  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty.  Step  by  step  he  ascended  the 
ladder,  holding  office  after  office,  and  yet,  in  pub- 
lic positions  or  in  the  background,  he  was  the  ad- 
viser and  counselor.  Although  the  army  was 
the  visible  agency  in  bringing  about  revolutions 
in  behalf  of  the  exile,  it  was  his  hand  that  guided 
and  his  brain  chiefly  that  directed.  It  was  un- 
questionably through  his  ability  and  his  fidelity 
to  his  sovereign  that  the  Alfonsist  movement  was 
80  wisely  planned  and  conducted  to  such  signal 
success.  During  the  interregnum  between  ban- 
ished mother  and  restored  son  he  acted  with  con- 
summate judgment,  waiting  and  working  for  the 
proper  moment,  the  full  time,  when  he  could 
move  with  assurance  of  victory.  With  patience, 
sagacious  discrimination,  faultless  prudence,  he 
acted,  and  when  the  decisive  hour  arrived  noth- 
ing was  left  to  chance.  With  wonderful  pre- 
vision everything  had  been  prearranged.  The 
exiled  queen  having  formally  abdicated  in  favor 
of  Alfonso,  Canovas  had  discreetly  obtained 
authority  from  him  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
as  emergencies  might  arise  and  for  forming  a 
provisional  government  until  the  king  himself 
should  reenter  his  dominion.  When  he  did  ar- 
rive he  confirmed  what  had  been  done,  appointed 
Canovas  premier  and  president  of  the  council, 
and  put  back,  as  far  as  he  dared,  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives in  statu  quo  prior  to  the  republic  and 
the  accession  of  the  Italian.  For  far-seeing  and 
practical  statecraft  nothing  in  modem  times  sur- 
passes this  coup  cTSidt.  A  restoration  is  said  to 
be  worse  in  England  than  a  revolution,  but  such 
was  not  the  experience  of  Spain  at  this  time. 

The  year  after  the  accession  of  the  king  the 
demand  for  a  new  constitution,  with  more  def- 
inite  grants  and  limitations,  was  acted  upon,  and 
the  instrument  which  remains  as  the  organic  law 
Canovas  was  the  chief  agent  in  framing  and 
securing  the  adoption  of.  In  no  equivocal  terms 
it  recognized  hereditary  monarchy,  the  division 
of  power  into  the  usual  departments,  and  the 
rights  of  person  and  property.  It  established 
**the  Apostolic  Roman  religion"  as  the  religion 
of  the  State  and  obliged  the  State  to  maintain  the 
worship  and  its  ministers.  In  language  too 
dubious  toleration  is  conceded  of  other  forms  of 
worship.  While  this  too  cautious  provision  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  Canovas  that  he  gave  to  it 
his  cordial  support. 

In  November,  1885,  when  Alfonso  died,  Chris- 
tina, his  widow,  was  at  once  appointed  regent. 
It  was  a  time  of  intense  anxiety.     What  C'arlists 


and  Republicans  might  do  to  accomplish  their 
peculiar  views  was  a  matter  of  earnest  conjecture. 
The  throne,  in  this  crisis,  needed  the  united  co- 
operation of  all  its  friends.  Canovas  and  his 
fellow- ministers  tendered  their  resignations.  With 
a  self-sacrifice  and  magnanimity  that  exalts  him 
to  the  pinnacle  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  he  ad- 
vised the  queen  to  form  a  Liberal  government, 
that  she  might  have  in  her  difficult  position  the 
support  of  both  parties  and  thus  tide  over  what 
threatened  to  wreck  the  established  order.  Sa- 
gasta  was  then  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet. 

Canovas  has  been  prime  minister  during  the 
Cuban  war  and  has  had,  of  course,  in  the  present 
strained  relations  between  his  country  and  the 
United  States,  most  perplexing  questions  to  act 
upon.  The  public  mind  on  both  sides  is  too  in- 
flamed for  an  impartial  or  accurate  judgment,  but 
the  opinion  may  be  safely  hazarded  that  when 
the  correspondence  is  published  it  will  be  found 
that  Canovas,  in  all  that  constitutes  intelligent 
and  skilled  diplomacy,  has  been  no  whit  inferior 
to  his  antagonists  nor  to  any  of  that  profession, 
so  renowned  in  Europe. 

Under  her  laws  and  usages  Spain  allows,  in 
large  measure,  manhood  suffrage  and  eligibility 
to  office,  freedom  of  association,  of  speech,  of 
press,  of  education,  and  except  in  some  particu- 
lars, due  to  illiterary,  to  church  power,  to  bad 
administration,  to  perverse  adherence  to  traditions, 
is  not  distinguishable  from  other  enlightened 
governments  in  Europe.  In  view  of  this  personal 
and  civil  freedom,  it  is  strange  that  radicalism, 
or  anarchy,  should  resort  to  the  remedy  of  brutal 
assassination  in  order  to  avenge  supposed  wrongs 
or  get  rid  of  alleged  evils.  The  gospel  of  the 
dynamite  and  the  dagger,  of  vhich  Wendell 
Phillips  spoke  in  his  Harvard  oration,  produces, 
sooner  or  later,  its  legitimate  results.  The  deaths 
of  Lincoln,  Garfield,  Cavour,  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
and  Canovas  make  men  hold  their  breath  in  timor- 
ous apprehension,  and  show  that  on  both  continents 
no  precaution  affords  perfect  security  against  the 
most  atrocious  crimes.  Spies,  detectives,  police, 
soldiers,  seem  alike  impotent  to  prevent  fatal  as- 
saults. Perhaps  intellectual  or  moral  education, 
or  patriotism,  best  safeguards  rulers  and  leaders. 
To  the  queen  regent,  once  asking  with  curious 
concern  about  the  absence  of  attending  soldiers 
about  the  person  or  movements  of  President 
Cleveland,  1  replied  that  I  had  several  times  seen 
her  majesty  and  children  walking,  unattended 
and  with  fearlessness,  in  the  Retire,  a  public 
park,  and  that  her  best  security  was  in  the  loy- 
alty of  her  people,  on  whom  she  relied  with  entire 
confidence. 


PRESIDENT  ANDREWS  AND  THE  SITUATION 
AT   BROWN. 


IN"  spite  of  the  unfortunate  condition  of  things 
which  just  now  prevails  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity, the  friends  of  education  may  find  some 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  so  exceptionally 
widespread  an  interest  in  an  academic  trouble 
gives  evidence  of  a  solicitude  for  the  best  inier- 
ests  of  the  higher  education  in  America  more 
extensive,  if  not  deeper,  than  we  can  easily  im- 
agine to  have  prevailed  in  otlior  countries  or 
at  other  times.  The  editor  of  the  Keview  op 
Reviews  has  heJioved  that  a  large  part  of  the 
public  interest  centers  round  the  personality  of 
Dr.  Andrews,  and  that  some  discussion  of  his 
character  and  history  would  bo  welcome  to  many 
readers.      He  has  asked  this  discussion  at  the 


hands  of  the  present  writer,   whose  anonymity 
will  not  be  used  as  a  shield  of  unfaimesB. 

Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews  was  born  in  Hins- 
dale, N.  H.,  on  January  10,  1844.  His  father 
was  a  Baptist  minister  of  unusual  force  of  char- 
acter. Hia  mother  was  characterized  to  her  last 
days  by  vigor  of  mind  and  strong  interest  in 
public  affairs.  One  of  his  brothers  is,  or  was, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  An- 
drews' bovhood  was  spent  chiefly  in  Connecticut 
and  Wi.'stern  Massachusetts.  At  an  early  age 
(about  seventeen)  he  entered  the  Union  army. 
He  served  in  the  artillery,  in  which  lie  became  a 
lieutenant.  He  has  the  reputation  of  having 
beet)  an  unusually  faithful,  brave,  and  iutelltgeut 
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soldier.  After  the  war,  having  determined  to 
go  to  college,  he  rapidly  prepared  himself,  and 
in  1866  entered  Brown  University,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1870  with  high  rank.  He 
studied  theology,  and  was  for  a  year  or  two  pas- 
tor of  a  Baptist  church  at  Gloucester,  Mass. 
Then  he  was  for  a  brief  period  president  of  Deni- 
son  University  at  Granville,  Ohio.  Next  he  was 
for  several  years  a  professor  of  homiletics  in  the 
Baptist  theological  institution  at  Newton  ('enter, 
whence  he  was  called,  soon  after  the  death  of 
Prof.  J.  Lewis  Diman,  to  take  the  chair  of  his- 
tory and  political  economy  at  Brown  University. 
He  occupied  this  chair  six  years,  and  then  went 
to  Cornell  as  professor  of  economics.  A  year 
later,  in  1889,  he  was  called  back  to  Brown  to 
assume  the  duties  of  the  presidency  and  the 
professorship  of  philosophy. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Andrews  has  taught, 
and  he  has  taught  with  great  success,  in  several 
diiferent  departments.  One  of  his  colleagues  has 
sometimes  called  him  the  last  of  the  Anakim, 
meaning  the  last  representative  of  that  old-time 
type  of  college  president  and  professor  who  could 
teach  almost  any  subject  with  equal  facility,  be- 
cause his  eminence  lay  not  so  much  in  the  spe- 
cialization which  marks  the  modern  professor  as 
in  that  general  strength  of  mind  and  teaching 
power  which  it  is  to  be  feared  the  modern  college 
does  not  generate  as  the  old  college  did.  Dr. 
Andrews  is  indeed  a  man  of  extensive  scholar- 
ship. The  books  which  he  wrote  as  a  professor, 
college  manuals  of  history  and  economics,  though 
bard  for  the  ordinary  student  to  digest,  evince 
great  originality  and  power  of  thought,  and  were 
based  upon  extensive  and  laborious  study.  The 
books  which  he  has  written  while  president  have 
suffered  from  want  of  the  time  necessary  to  make 
their  execution  adequate  to  their  plan.  The  ex- 
perts seem  to  think  that  his  ' '  History  of  the 
United  StAtes,"  in  two  volumes,  contains  many 
errors  of  detail ;  but  they  appear  to  concede  that 
it  is  a  good  piece  of  work  as  respects  its  spirit 
and  general  tone,  presents  the  main  facts  cor- 
rectly, and  exhibits  an  extraordinary  grasp  upon 
the  main  movements  of  our  national  life.  Cath- 
olicitv  and  the  entire  absence  of  sectionalism  mark 
all  Dr.  Andrews'  writings.  His  '*  History  of 
the  United  States  During  the  Last  Quarter  Cen- 
tury" has  been  thought  by  the  critics  to  be  a 
hasty  and  inadequate  performance,  yet  to  reveal 
a  strong  sense  of  the  realities  of  American  life 
and  a  happy  gift  of  seizing  what  is  salient  and 
characteristic  in  the  modern  march  of  events.  It 
is  important  to  know  that,  devoted  as  Dr.  Andrews 
has  been  to  the  work  of  administration,  he  is  by 
preference  a  thinker  and  a  scholar.  To  some 
colleagues  who  saw  him  when  he  first  lioard  the 


news  of  that  vote  of  the  corporation  which  has 
been  so  much  debated,  he  said  that  w^hile  he  did 
not  suppose  they  wished  him  to  resign  and  he 
had  no  mind  to  resign  if  it  were  contrary  to  his 
duty  to  the  university,  his  personal  preference 
was  decidedly  to  be  free  from  the  details  of 
administrative  work  and  to  give  his  attention,  if 
he  could,  solely  to  certain  interesting  problems  of 
scholarship.  The  field  of  his  present  chief  inter- 
est is  philosophy,  in  which  he  is  an  original, 
learned,  and  acute  thinker.  Dr.  Andrews  has 
also  great  power  and  considerable  repute  as  a 
preacher;  his  sermons  are  original,  thoughtful, 
and  convincing.  Those  who  have  learned  from 
unscrupulous  newspapers  to  think  of  him  as  a 
passionate  and  blatant  demagogue  would  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  his  public  addresses  are  almost 
exclusivelv  addressed  to  the  intellect  and  consist 
of  close  reasoning,  unaccompanied  with  rhetorical 
display  or  appeals  to  the  emotions. 

No  doubt  many  persons  who  have  watched  the 
present  trouble  from  the  outside  have  asked  them- 
selves the  question  how  it  came  about  that  eight 
years  ago  a  corporation  which  differed  not  very 
greatly  from  that  of  the  present  day  chose  Dr. 
Andrews  to  be  president  of  Brown  University. 
The  question  is  a  pertinent  one,  for  the  choice  is 
understood  to  have  been  made  with  little  opposi-^ 
tion,  and  certainly  no  other  candidate  stood  near 
him  in  the  public  mind  in  1889.  The  fact  is  that 
he  was  without  doubt  the  best  choice  that  could 
be  made,  it  being  understood  that  by  the  charter 
the  choice  of  president  is  limited  by  the  qualifica- 
tion that  he  must  be  a  Baptist.  After  six  years 
of  professorial  service  in  Providence,  Professor 
Andrews  and  his  characteristics  were  perfectly 
well  known  to  the  corporation.  They  believed 
that  he  had  administrative  ability,  they  knew  that 
he  had  high  character,  progressive  ideas,  great 
power  of  work,  great  devotion  to  his  alma  mater ^ 
and  extraordinary  power  over  young  men. 

The  characteristic  last  mentioned  deserves,  per- 
haps, a  foremost  place  in  the  characterization  of 
President  Andrews.  In  eight  years  he  has  in- 
creased the  college  from  a  membership  of  268  to 
one  of  751.  This  growth,  perhaps  unprecedented 
among  the  New  England  colleges,  has  been  due 
mainly  to  one  thing — to  the  remarkable  attractive 
power  which  Dr.  Andrews  exerts  over  young 
men.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  nearly  every 
young  man  at  Brown  University  in  these  last 
eight  years  has  regarded  the  president  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm.  No  conspicuous  college 
president  exc(»pt  Francis  Walker  has  during  this 
period  possi^ssed  such  a  hold  upon  the  hearts  of 
his  students.  The  main  cause  of  this  is  his  own 
warmth  of  heart  toward  them,  his  constant  and 
minute  care  for  their  general  and  individual  in- 
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terests.  He  believes  in  young  men.  He  believes 
that  nearly  all  of  them  mean  to  do  right,  and  they 
respond  to  his  confidence  in  a  manner  that  has 
made  discipline  in  recent  years  hardly  more  than 
a  nominal  thing  at  Brown.  When  it  has  been 
necessary  it  has  been  applied  with  firmness;  but 
Dr.  Andrews  is  just  and  open-minded,  and  not 
arbitrary,  and  the  boys  always  feel  that  he  under- 
stands and  appreciates  them.  He  watches  over 
their  intarests  as  individuals  w^ith  great  care,  does 
all  that  he  can  to  help  those  who  are  needy,  and 
looks  out  for  those  who  are  not  doing  well  to  an 
extent  that  would  hardly  seem  possible  in  a  col- 
lege that  has  now  become  so  numerous.  His  suc- 
cess in  dealing  with  students  rests  also  in  part 
upon  his  keen  sense  of  humor;  in  part  upon  a 
certain  surviving  boyishness  in  him.  He  loves 
a  good  game  of  baseball,  and  his  interest  in  all 
manner  of  college  athletics  is  perfectly  genuine. 
No  doubt  the  students  also  like  his  straightfor- 
ward, democratic  ways,  his  bonhommie,  and  even 
what  they  would  call  his  want  of  style  in  dress 
and  such  things;  but  the  main  sources  of  the 
hearty  affection  with  which  they  regard  ♦ '  Benny  " 
are  on  a  higher  plane,  and  do  honor  both  to  him 
and  to  them — his  power,  his  honest  manliness, 
his  affection  for  them  and  confidence  in  them,  it 
is  these  qualities,  too,  which  have  in  large  meas- 
ure caused  young  men  to  flock  to  Brown  Univer- 
sity. 

Passing  to  the  qualities  which  have  been  more 
especially  evinced  since  Dr.  Andrews  from  a  pro- 
fessor became  a  college  president,  it  may  be  said 
that  one  of  the  most  salient  of  these  is  his  organ- 
izing power.  It  has  shown  itself  in  large  matt<^rs 
and  in  small.  He  has  a  genuine  love  of  system 
and  a  practical  grasp  upon  the  details  of  busi- 
ness. He  has  systematized  with  unusual  skill 
the  clerical  work  of  his  oflBce,  the  minor  accounts 
of  the  university,  and  the  business  of  the  fac- 
ulty.  A  multitude  of  practical  details  require 
the  attention  of  a  college  president,  many  of  them 
relating  to  things  which  ought  to  be  transacted 
by  lesser  men — questions  of  repairs,  of  heating, 
of  water-supply,  of  all  sorts  of  things.  Dr.  An- 
drews has  attended  to  tliem  all  with  patience, 
method,  and  business  ability.  He  ha-s  created  a 
new  organization  of  the  faculty,  whereby  the 
bulk  of  its  work  is  performed  by  committees, 
with  great  saving  of  the  general  time.  He  is,  by 
the  way,  an  admirable  presiding  officer,  rapid 
and  orderly  in  the  transaction  of  business,  watch- 
ful, disinterested,  and  courteous.  When  in  ro- 
tation the  college  presidents  and  professors  of 
New  England  met  at  Brown  University,  the  skill 
with  which  Dr.  Andrews  presided  over  their  de- 
liberations was  noticed  as  unusual.  He  is  not 
an   indeal   presiding  officer  for  an  occasion  de- 


manding grace  of  manner,  but  he  is  eminently 
businesslike. 

Many  who  read  these  words  will  say,  *  *  Then 
how  can  it  be  that  Dr.  Andrews  has  landed  the 
university  in  financial  difficulties  so  grave  ? " 
The  proper  reply  is  that  he  has  not  done  so. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  newspaper  misrep- 
resentation regarding  the  financial  aspects  of  his 
administration.  He  has  always  been  ardent  and 
hopeful,  and  not  always  perfectly  prudent  and 
economical.  There  have  been  deficits,  though 
there  is  now  a  society  of  guarantors  which  meets 
them.  But  it  is  not  true,  and  probably  one  could 
not  find  a  member  of  the  corporation  well  in- 
formed concerning  the  college  finances  who  would 
assert  that  the  real  deficits  of  the  last  eight  years 
have  been  greater  in  proportion  to  the  total  mag- 
nitude of  the  present  revenues  of  the  university 
than  those  of  the  eight  years  preceding  his  ad- 
vent to  the  presidency. 

**  Why  have  a  deficit  at  all  ?  "  the  reader  will 
say.  A  college  is  not  a  money- making  concern, 
and  must  not  manage  its  bookkeeping  precisely 
as  a  commercial  company  does.  The  only  object 
for  which  you  have  your  college  income  is  to 
spend  it  for  educational  purposes.  If  you  don't 
spend  it  the  public  are  entitled  to  complain.  It 
rarely  happens  that  a  college  which  is  doing  its 
whole  duty  fails  to  fall  a  little  short  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  never  good  policy 
for  a  college  which  publishes  its  accounts  not  to 
exhibit  a  small  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If 
you  don't  show  a  small  deficit  no  one  gives  you 
any  money.  But  the  financial  reports  of  colleges 
are  nearly  as  mysterious  and  need  interpreta- 
tion almost  as  much  as  those  of  most  business 
corporations.  This  is  why  the  w^riter  used  above 
the  phrase  ''a  real  deficit."  He  has  seen  in  a 
newspaper  attack  upon  Dr.  Andrews  a  deficit  of 
thirty- four  thousand  dollars  quoted  for  one  of 
the  years  of  his  administration,  nearly  all  of 
which  deficit  consisted  of  the  money  paid  for  the 
modernizing  of  one  of  the  college  dormitories — 
really  an  investment,  and  a  paying  one. 

But  more  important  than  these  questions  of  the 
details  of  college  administration  is  the  question 
of  the  leading  ideas  which  have  governed  Dr. 
Andrews  in  his  conduct  of  the  college  since  1889. 
In  the  first  place,  he  has  thoroughly  believed  in 
expansion;  but  the  expansion  w^hich  he  has  pro- 
moted has  been  gradual  and  based  on  solid  ground. 
No  kite -flying  experiments  have  been  tried,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  eight  years  there  is  nothing 
really  unsubstantial  about  the  institution.  In 
fact,  the  750  students  of  1897  are  doing  better 
work,  are  in  a  more  serious  and  fuller  sense 
university  students  than  were,  upon  the  average, 
the  2(30  students  of    1889.      There  has  been  no 
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puffing-up  of  windy  bubbles,  no  addition  of  de- 
partments  that  look  well  on  paper  but  add  no 
substance,  no  attempting  of  the  impossible.     In 
1889  there  was  the  ordinary  course  for  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B.  and  a  course  for  the  degree  of  B.  P. 
Students  in  the  latter  course  were  distinctly  in- 
ferior,  on  the  average,   to  those  in  the  former 
course.     At  the  present  time  the  B.P.  course  has 
been  made  so  much  more  solid  that  its  students 
are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  upon  the  level  with  the 
students  for  the  A.  B.  degree.      The  college  now 
has  courses  for  the  degree  of  mechanical  engi- 
neer and  civil  engineer.     In  a  city  of  such  in- 
dustrial importance  as  Providence  and  in  a  col- 
lege with  an  exceptionally  well -equipped  physical 
laboratory,  the  addition  of  these  technical  courses 
is  entirely  warranted,  and  the  young  men  who 
pursue  them  are  a  solid  element  of  the  university. 
Post-graduate  work  at  Brown  University  has 
increased  very  greatly.      The  late  President  Rob- 
inson eagerly  advocated  its  inception.     The  car- 
rying forward  of  this  feature  of  the  university 
work  was  not  only  defensible,  but  has  been  an 
achievement  of  the  highest  value  to  the  univer- 
sity as  a  whole.     It  is  defensible  because  Brown 
University  is  not  situated  as  are  many  colleges 
whose  friends  rightly  think  that  they  ought  to 
remain  colleges  and  ought  not  to  try  to  be  any- 
thing else.     It  is  placed  in  a  large  city.     Just  as 
many  undergraduates  come  to  Brown  University 
because,  living  in  Providence,  they  can  attend  a 
college  situated  there  when  it  would  be  diflBcult 
or  impossible  for  them  to  go  elsewhere,  so  it  is 
also  with  persons  wishing   to   pursue   graduate 
courses.    There  is  a  real  demand  for  such  courses 
in  Providence.    Accordingly  they  have  been  pro- 
vided, and  there  has  grown  to  be  an  important 
graduate  department.     At  the  time  of  Dr.  Rob- 
inson^s   resignation   there  were   not   more   than 
half  a  dozen  graduate  students.      Now  there  are 
110,  and  while  many  of  these  are  teachers  in 
Providence   who   can   give   but  a  part  of  their 
time  to   university  work,   no  one  questions  the 
seriousness   of    the   graduate   students    nor   the 
solidity  of  the  department.    The  enormous  benefits 
which  the  presence  of  so  many  serious  students 
confers  upon  the  undergraduates  and  upon  the 
whole  intellectual  life  of  the  university  are  e(jually 
unquestionable.      No    professional    departments 
have  been  established.      Dr.  Andrews  would  have 
been  glad  to  establish  a  law  school,  as  there  is 
none  in  the  State;  but  he  has  made  such  arrange- 
ments respecting  chemical,  biological,  and  legal 
teaching  proper  for  a  university  that  ])v  appro- 
priate selection   of   courses   students   can  often 
make  a  beginning  of  their  medical  and  legal  edu- 
cation at  Brown  and  proceed  thence  to  the  second 
year  of  the  professional  schools. 


In  the  same  process  of  wise  and  well -guarded 
expansion,  Dr.  Andrews  has  provided  for  a 
women's  college  in  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity. That  there  was  a  real  need  for  this  in  Rhode 
Island  has  been  proved  by  the  growth  of  the  in- 
stitution in  three  or  four  years  to  a  point  at  which 
there  are  157  young  women  obtaining  through  it 
a  college  education.  This  institution  is  entirely 
Dr.  Andrews*  creation.  As  none  of  the  funds  of 
Brown  University  were  applicable  to  such  a  pur- 
pose, he  instituted  it  and  has  managed  it,  finan- 
cially speaking,  as  an  independent  enterprise  of 
his  own.  The  university  gives  the  young  women 
their  examinations,  their  degrees,  and  to  a  small 
extent  their  instruction.  The  rest  is  provided 
for  after  the  familiar  plan  pursued  by  the  Harvard 
professors  at  Radcliife  College.  The  gratitude  of 
Rhode  Island  women  for  this  benefaction  of  Dr. 
Andrews'  has  been  abundantly  manifested  in  the 
present  crisis. 

Being  a  man  of  genuine  pppular  sympathies, 
Dr.  Andrews  warmly  interested  himself,  soon 
after  his  election  to  the  presidency,  in  the  cause 
of  university  extension.  While  university  ex- 
tension has  not  prospered  immensely  in  Rhode 
Island  and  is  perhaps  not  destined  to  so  great  a 
career  in  America  as  its  friends  expected  at  one 
time,  certainly  what  has  been  done  in  that  direc- 
tion in  Rhode  Island  has  benefited  both  the  State 
and  the  university.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  Dr.  Andrews  has  been  during  these  eight 
years  a  laborious,  devoted,  and  stimulating  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  the  college.  His  influ- 
ence here,  if  it  could  be  separated  from  his  influ- 
ence as  president,  has  perhaps  been  as  great  as 
that  of  any  one  professor.  But  of  course  that 
for  which  these  eight  years  in  the  history  of  the 
university  will  especially  be  remembered  is  the 
rapid  but  perfectly  sure  and  safe  expansion  which 
hia  vivifying  influence,  his  originality  and  power 
and  force  of  mind,  and  his  administrative  ability 
have  enabled  the  college  to  achieve. 

If  something  is  needed  to  complete  our  picture 
of  Dr.  Andrews'  personality,  let  him  be  imagined 
as  a  big,  burly  man,  with  a  hearty  cordiality  of 
manner,  not  gifted  with  social  graces,  yet  digni- 
fied and  impressive.  In  his  sturdiness,  his  en- 
ergy, and  his  impulsive  ardor  there  is  something 
that  reminds  one  of  Martin  Luther.  But  his 
nature  is  a  serener  one.  He  is  never  apparently 
angry,  has  no  hatreds,  is  a  man  of  unusual  mag- 
nanimity, and  conspicuously  generous.  This  last 
trait  has  been  shown  again  and  again  in  college 
matters.  Somewhat  as  Daniel  Webster,  in  mo- 
ments of  social  hilarity,  was  wont  to  express  a 
willingness  to  pay  off  the  de])t  of  the  United 
States,  so  Dr.  Andrews,  though  it  is  supposed 
that  he  has  virtually  no  income  but  his  salary, 
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has  always  been  ready  to  make  large  contribu- 
tions whenever  some  important  object  of  college 
development  could  not  be  secured  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ordinary  funds.  The  university  has 
been  to  him  an  object  of  chivalrous  devotion. 
Should  his  connection  with  it  terminate  at  the 
present  time  it  would  no  doubt  leave  a  large  void 
in  his  heart,  however  he  may  engross  himself  in 
some  other  pursuit. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  speak  of  those  public  activ- 
ities outside  the  universitv  which  of  late  have  been 
so  much  commented  upon.  With  his  remark- 
able energy  and  capacity  for  work,  Dr.  Andrews 
has  been  active  in  many  good  enterprises  within 
the  city  of  Providence.  He  has  not  spared  him- 
self whenever  the  Advance  Club  or  the  Union 
for  Practical  Progress  have  developed  projects 
that  seemed  likelv  to  be  useful  to  the  city,  when 
the  cause  of  charity  organization  demanded  the 
attention  of  public-spirited  men,  and  on  similar 
occasions.  He  has  felt  it  a  duty  to  Brown  Uni- 
versity  and  to  the  public  to  interest  himself  ac- 
tively in  every  good  work  in  Providence.  He  has 
been  much  in  request  as  a  public  speaker  at  im- 
portant meetings  of  religious  and  philanthropic 
bodies  and  on  topics  of  social  reform.  Some- 
times he  has  spoken  hastily  and  indiscreetly,  but 
much  oftener  he  has  helped  good  causes  by  forci- 
ble words.  What  little  he  has  done  in  the  way 
of  politics  has  been  incident  to  this  zeal  for  pub- 
lic utility  and  to  that  interest  in  finance  which 
has  remained  with  him  since  he  was  a  professor 
of  political  economy.  The  cause  of  bimetallism 
he  has  advocated  in  books  and  articles.  Prof. 
Henrv  B.  Gardner,  in  two  or  three  careful  let- 
ters  to  the  newspapers,  has  lately  cleared  away  a 
great  deal  of  misapprehension  as  to  Dr.  Andrews' 
public  utterances  in  the  cause  of  silver.  He  has 
shown  that  up  to  June,  1896,  his  position  was 
substantially  that  of  the  late  Francis  A.  Walker, 
his  little  book  entitled  '^  An  Honest  Dollar  "  be- 
ing the  chief  of  his  publications  on  that  subject. 
He  was  a  delegate  from  the  United  States,  ap- 
pointed by  a  Republican  President,  to  the  Inter- 
national Bimetallic  Confei'ence  held  at  Brussels  in 
1892.  It  is  amusing  to  see  many  newspapers 
which  occupy  exactly  the  same  position  with  re- 
spect to  bimetallism  that  he  did  down  to  June, 
1896,  now  representing  him  as  having  for  years 
advocated  the  most  dangerous  theories  in  regard 
to  this  question  of  finance,  though  the  bimetal- 
lism which  he  advocated  was  good  enough  Re- 
publican doctrine  for  many  members  of  the  party 
down  to  that  time. 

In  June,  1896,  when  Dr.  Andrews,  broken 
down  in  health,  was  a])Out  to  escape  from  the 
country  for  a  year's  absence,  two  graduates  of 
Brown  Universitv  in  the  Wc^st  wrote  to  him  ask- 


ing whether  in  his  opinion  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  at  the  ratio  of    16  to    I   bv  the   United 
States  acting  alone  would  be  a  safe  policy  for  us 
to  pursue.     Dr.   Andrews   replied   to   each  one 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  safe,  giving  his  rea- 
sons.    These  were  private  letters,    not  intendei 
for  publication,  though  without  injunctions  that 
they  be  kept  private.    They  we:e  printed.    These 
were  the  first  pronouncements  by  him  in  favor  of 
"  free  silver."    So  far  as  any  one  has  yet  shown, 
they  were  the  only  ones  up  to  the  time  of  thai 
action  of  the  trustees  on  June  17,  1897,  which 
has  occasioned  so  much  comment.      It  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  exhibits  a  course  of  action  widely 
different  from  that  which  many  newspapers  have 
attributed  to  the  president.      Far  from  advocat- 
ing the  doctrines  of  free  coinage  in  season  and 
out  of  season  during  a  long  period.  Dr.  Andrews 
came  to  that  position  late;  and  on  the  whole  it 
may  be  said  that,  acting  under  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility which   a  president  of   a  uni-rersity 
must  always  feel,  he  has  been  not  only  discreet, 
but  reticent,  in  regard  to  the  matter.     That  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  convention  of  last 
•Summer  is  not  true.     He  has  never  made  a  speech 
in  advocacy  of  **  free  silver,"  and  does  not  think 
a  college  president  ought  to  *'  take  the  stump." 

Broken  in  health  by  overwork.  Dr.  Andrews, 
in  July,  1896,  went  abroad  for  a  year,  the  cor- 
poration generously  granting  him  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  with  full  pay,  in  recognition  of  the 
services  performed  for  the  university.  It  was 
just  before  his  return  that  the  corporation  passed 
the  vote  which  has  brought  upon  the  college  so 
unfortunate  a  situation. 

The  corporation  of  Brown  University  is  a 
body  of  forty-eight  gentlemen  who  usually  meet 
but  twice  a  year.  About  half  of  the  forty -eight 
are  business  men,  and  of  those  who  are  at  all 
active  in  the  concerns  of  the  university  the 
greater  number  are  closely  identified  with  com- 
mercial interests  in  Providence.  It  is  not  unfair 
to  say  that  the  active  members  of  the  board 
would  be  likely  to  take  a  somewhat  commercial 
view  of  college  affairs.  For  some  time  they  had 
been  uneasy  at  the  failure  of  the  funds  of  the 
college  to  increase.  A  considerable  number  of 
them  had  been  for  some  time  indignant  at  in- 
cautious public  utterances  of  Dr.  Andrews,  which 
seemed  likely  to  repel  gifts  from  the  institution. 
Though  the  corporation  warmly  appreciated  his 
services  and  merits,  and  probably  only  a  few  of 
them  desired  at  present  to  bring  about  his  resig- 
nation, there  was  irritation  in  the  air.  Under 
these  circumstances,  at  the  close  of  the  long 
meeting  on  June  17,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Walker, 
of  Worcester,  Congressman  from  Massachusetts, 
arose  and  stated  in  temperate  language  the  con- 
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viction  that  the  president's  public  utterances, 
especially  on  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  had  re- 
pelled gifts  and  were  constantly  injuring  the 
university.  Though  the  corporation  are  not 
wont,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  follow 
the  leadership  of  Congressman  Walker,  several 
of  them  openly  approved  his  strictures.  Many 
members  of  the  corporation  really  supposed  that 
Dr.  Andrews  had  gone  much  farther  than  he  had 
in  the  ad  vocally  of  free  coinage,  for  his  two  let- 
ters had  been  given  extensive  publicity,  without 
his  knowledge,  by  their  recipients.  The  discus- 
sion in  the  corporation  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  three  charged  *'to 
confer  with  the  president"  on  his  return  *'in 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  university." 
The  vote  was  pretty  certainly  not  intended  to 
bring  about  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Andrews;  per- 
haps it  was  a  compromise  devised  by  his  friends 
to  avoid  falling  in  with  the  extremer  views  of 
those  who  at  the  meeting  attacked  him.  Though 
no  doubt  the  colorless  words  of  the  motion  cov- 
ered an  intention  to  put  pressure  of  some  sort 
upon  the  president,  the  desire  to  be  considerate 
toward  him  led  it  to  be  understood  that  the  vote 
was  to  be  kept  strictly  private.  Much  of  the 
trouble  which  has  since  arisen  has  come  from  the 
fact  that  the  story  of  the  vote  and  the  discussion 
was  immediately  given  to  the  newspapers. 
Whether  this  was  or  was  not  done  by  Congress- 
man Walker,  who  is  generally  understood  to  be 
a  bitter  enemy  of  Dr.  Andrews,  is  in  dispute. 
The  committee  appointed  consisted  of  Col.  Wil- 
liam Goddard,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  ex- 
Chief  Justice  Thomas  Durfee,  and  Prof.  Francis 
Wavland,  Dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School  and  son 
of  President  Wayland.  As  President  Wayland 
had  a<Jtively  propagated  for  many  years  the  doc- 
trines of  free  trade,  though  Rhode  Island  was 
warmly  protectionist,  it  was  expected  that  Dean 
Wayland's  action  upon  the  committee  would  be 
conciUatory;  but  it  must  be  said  that  the  other 
two  gentlemen,  though  men  of  great  ability  and 
cultivation,  were  not  wholly  adequate  representa- 
tives of  the  board  in  respect  to  liberality  of  spirit. 
Br.  Andrews,  on  returning,  took  the  natural  pre- 
caution of  requesting  them  to  put  in  writing  what 
they  had  to  say  to  him.  Their  communication 
stated  to  him  what  they  understood  to  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  corporation  in  passing  its  resohi- 
tion.  According  to  their  account,  the  corpora- 
tion professed  the  warmest  regard  for  the  presi- 
dent and  desired  a  change  in  only  one  particular. 
They  considered  that  his  public  utterances  in 
behalf  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  had  lost  to  tlie 
university  gifts  and  legacies,  and  were  likely  to 
injure  it  in  a  pecuniary  sense  in  the  future. 
What  they  asked  was  that  out  of  regard  for  the 


interests  of  the  university  he  should  forbear  to 
promulgate  those  views.  Apparently,  many 
members  of  the  corporation  have  regretted  that 
their  committee  based  its  action  so  boldly  and 
exclusively  upon  the  ground  of  pecuniary  profit 
pure  and  simple.  However,  the  committee  had 
at  that  time  had  a  month  for  consultation,  and 
the  public  cannot  be  much  blamed  for  presuming 
that  they  declared  the  mind  of  the  board.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  did  not  and  that  the  board 
will  find  means,  without  discredit  to  its  commit- 
tee, to  make  manifest  their  unwillingness  to  be 
thought  of  as  taking  a  sordid  view  of  the  question 
of  the  public  utterances  that  the  president  of  the 
college  may  with  propriety  make.  To  declare 
that  a  president  may  properly  make  public  state- 
ment of  his  real  views  if  it  will  attract  gifts,  but 
must  not  if  it  will  repel  them,  surely  does  not 
furnish  a  good  basis  for  an  American  university 
to  stand  on.  Yet  such  was  the  plain  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  this  unfortunate  letter.  Dr.  An- 
drews, conscious  that  if  sometimes  indiscreet  in 
other  matters,  in  that  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
he  had  kept  far  within  the  limits  which  college 
presidents  usually  set  for  themselves  in  respect  to 
public  utterance,  immediately  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion, to  take  effect  September  1,  the  date  of  the 
next  meeting  of  the  corporation.  He  could  not 
comply  with  their  desires,  he  said,  without  sur- 
rendering that  reasonable  liberty  of  utterance 
which  presidents  and  professors  of  Brown  had 
always,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  endowments 
were  of  little  worth.  The  question  of  academic 
freedom  was  thus  fairlv  raised. 

At  this  juncture  the  majority  of  the  professors 
of  the  university  issued  their  protest.  Long  ac- 
customed to  regard  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  and 
discussion  as  vital  to  true  university  life  and 
scientific  progress,  they  perceived  how  frankly 
the  letter  of  the  committee  of  three  subordinated 
these  and  other  intellectual  and  spiritual  interests 
of  the  institution  to  material  considerations,  and 
they  believed  that  if  no  voice  were  raised  in  re- 
ply the  university  would  for  years  suffer  under 
the  suspicion  that  the  professors  were  muzzled 
and  their  teachings  controlled  by  pecuniary  con- 
siderations. Accordingly,  two -thirds  of  the  pro- 
fessors, mainly  the  younger  two-thirds,  sent  to 
the  corporation  a  respectful  but  explicit  memorial, 
which  soon  after  was  sent  as  an  open  letter  to  the 
alumni  and  the  press.  In  it  they  said  what 
could  be  said  as  to  the  pecuniary  results  of  Dr. 
Andrews'  administration.  They  pointed  out 
that  though  few  gifts  had  been  obtained,  this 
was  partly  the  effect  of  hard  times,  and  that  the 
other  New  England  colleges  had  been  receiving 
less  of  late  than  formerly;  that  Dr.  Andrews  had 
more  than  doubled  the  income  of  the  university 
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by  enormously  increasing  the  receipts  from  stu- 
dents; and  that  though  economy  was  necessary, 
the  college  was  getting  along  financially  about  as 
usual.  But  they  refused  to  admit  that  these 
ought  to  be  the  governing  considerations  in  the 
management  of  a  college  personnel,  and  laid  their 
chief  stress  on  arguments  for  the  necessity  of  a 
reasonable  freedom  of  public  utterance,  declaring 
that  the  restraining  a  president  from  uttering 
political  doctrines  unpopular  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  was  not  good  for  the  community, 
not  demanded  by  any  supposed  representative 
function  on  his  part,  and  certainly  not  good  for 
the  inner  life  of  the  college  itself. 

Their  protest  seems,  at  the  present  moment  of 
writing,  to  have  had  some  effect  on  the  corpo- 
ration and  a  good  deal  of  effect  on  the  public, 
which  had  been  in  ignorance  of  some  of  the  im- 
portant facts;  and  some  influential  newspapers 
changed  their  ground  more  or  less.  The  news- 
paper comments  on  this  whole  matter  have  from 
first  to  last  been  a  curious  study.  The  religious 
and  semi- religious  papers,  always  keenly  alive  to 
the  higher  interests  of  the  nation,  have  almost 
w^ithout  exception  defended  the  position  taken 
by  President  Andrews.  The  New  York  dailies, 
always  keenly  alive  to  the  pecuniary  aspects  of 
everything,  have  mostly  taken  the  opposite  side, 
the  most  respectable  of  them  moderately.    Taking 


the  political  press  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  par- 
tisan views  have  largely  prevailed,  Republican  or 
**gold"  papers,  mostly,  upholding  the  corpora- 
tion. Democratic  or  *' silver"  papers  the  presi- 
dent. But  it  is  noteworthy  that  a  considerable 
number  of  highly  respected  ^^gold"  papers, 
among  them  the  influential  and  sagacious  Boston 
Herald^  the  Springfield  Republican,  and  the  Chica- 
go Post,  have  warmly  commended  the  course  of 
the  president  and  faculty.  The  effect  of  the 
whole  affair  on  the  silverite  mind  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly bad.  The  Providence  Journal,  a  re- 
spectable but  crabbed  sheet,  has  for  years  pur- 
sued Dr.  Andrews  with  an  unseemlv  rancor 
which  has  certainly  advanced  no  good  cause. 

On  the  day  on  which  most  readers  will  see  this 
Review,  some  sort  of  conclusion  to  the  whole 
matter  will  probably  be  reached.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  not  simply  a  conclusion,  but 
a  real  solution,  and  a  solution,  too,  that  will  re- 
pair some  of  the  damage  done  to  the  old  uni- 
versity, and  make  it  plain  that  none  of  its  teach- 
ers is  to  be  muzzled  so  long  as  he  does  his  duty. 
As  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  **  Nothing  is  ever  settled 
until  it  is  settled  right."  A  right  settlement  of 
this  affair  at  Brown  will  help  powerfully  to  secure 
in  other  universities  that  freedom  without  which 
they  will  lose  public  confidence  and  with  it  half 
their  usefulness. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 


ADDRESSED  TO    THE    CORPORATION    OF    BROWN   UNIVERSITY    BY  MEMBERS 

OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  THAT  INSTITUTION. 


To  THE  Corporation  of  Brown  University— 

Qen  tlemen :  The  action  taken  by  your  honorable  body 
with  reference  to  President  Andrews,  at  your  meeting  of 
June  17  last,  aroused  at  the  time  much  comment,  both 
public  and  private.  Its  tendency  seemed  to  us  then  to 
be  a  matter  of  grave  moment ;  much  more  must  it  so 
appear  to  us  at  the  present  time,  when  it  has  been 
clearly  interpreted  by  your  committee,  when  the  resig- 
nation of  the  president  has  followed  as  a  direct  and 
natural  consequence,  and  when,  in  the  public  opinion 
of  New  England,  upon  whose  good-will  we  are  depend- 
ent, the  university  stands  in  so  unfortunate  a  position. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  more  is  involved  than  the  ex- 
igencies of  a  single  institution  or  the  fortunes  of  a  single 
educator ;  but  the  situation  of  Brown  University  and 
its  relations  to  its  president  are,  taken  alone,  topics  of 
high  importance,  which  compel  our  consideration.  In 
discussing  them  we  are,  we  trust,  not  unmindful  of  the 
courtesy  which  a  professor  owes  to  the  governing  body 
of  his  college,  nor  of  the  gratitude  due  for  the  generous 
services  of  its  members.  We  shall  hope  neither  to  mis- 
represent their  course  nor  to  seem  wanting  in  respect 
for  their  opinions.  But  we  believe  that  the  present 
crisis  involves  interests  so  weighty  as  to  warrant  us  in 


addressing  to  your  honorable  body  a  respectful  but 
earnest  memorial  and  remonstrance. 

It  is  well  understood  that  at  the  meeting  named  no 
vote  was  passed  relating  explicitly  to  the  utterances  of 
President  Andrews  on  public  affairs.  But  three  mem- 
bers were  designated  as  a  committee  to  confer  with  him, 
upon  his  return,  '*  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  uni- 
versity." The  meaning  of  these  words  is  perfectly  well 
understood  ;  it  is  indeed  freely  acknowledged  by  mem- 
bers of  your  body  that  the  committee  were  expected, 
under  the  terms  of  the  resolution  appointing  them,  to 
remonstrate  with  the  president  concerning  his  utter- 
ances upon  public  affairs  (notably  on  the  free  coinage  of 
silver)  as  injurious  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  uni- 
versity. Your  committee,  in  the  communication  which  . 
it  has  addressed  to  him,  has  explicitly  declared,  not 
only  that  this  was  the  intent  of  your  vote,  but  that  it 
was  its  sole  intent ;  that  you  desired  to  express  no  | 
criticism  of  his  administration  and  made  no  other  sug- 
gestion than  that  he  should  forbear  to  promulgate  his 
views  on  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1, 
lest  such  promulgation  repel  gifts  which  might  other- 
wise be  received.  It  is  not  alleged  that  he  has  made 
speeches  or  written  articles  in  advocacy  of  those  views ; 
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the  promulgation  from  which  he  is  asked  to  refrain  has 
consiBted  in  the  writing  of  letters,  in  answer  to  corre- 
spondents, which  those  correspondents  have  been  left  at 
liberty  to  publish.  Believing  it  impossible  to  surrender 
this  minimum  of  freedom  of  expression  without  doing 
damage  to  Brown  University  and  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  university  education,  the  president  has  chosen 
rather  to  resign  his  office  than  to  comply  with  your  sug- 
gestions. 

It  was  not  intended  that  the  vote  of  the  corporation 
should  be  made  public.  The  mode  of  procedure  adopt- 
ed was  plainly  more  considerate  than  any  more  explicit 
and  public  action.  Yet  the  fact  remains,  and  is  now 
everywhere  known,  that  the  corporation  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, at  one  of  their  regular  meetings,  took  action, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  suggest  to.  the  president  a 
limitation  of  his  activities  in  public  affairs,  and  in  some 
degree  to  restrain  him  from  expressing  himself,  as  a 
citizen,  upon  topics  which  are  of  interest  to  every  citi- 
zen. Private  and  individual  remonstrance  is  one  thing; 
action  of  the  sort  described,  by  the  body  which  appoints 
peesidents,  is,  we  submit,  a  very  different  thing.  It  is 
open  to  the  gravest  objections,  and  rests  upon  a  theory 
which,  if  extensively  acted  upon,  would  eat  the  heart 
out  of  our  educational  institutions — the  theory  that  the 
material  growth  of  a  university  is  of  more  importance 
than  independence  of  thought  and  expression  on  the 
part  of  its  president  and  professors,  and  that  boards  of 
trustees  have,  as  such,  the  right  to  suggest  limitations 
upon  such  independence.  It  is  not  to  be  believed,  and 
we  are  far  from  believing,  that  this  theory,  in  all  its 
amplitude,  was  present  to  the  minds  of  your  honorable 
body  on  the  occasion  named  and  distinctly  accepted  by 
them.  But  the  logical  connection  between  that  theory 
and  the  concrete  action  taken  is  on  consideration  so 
plain,  and  has  found  so  complete  a  lodgment  in  the 
public  mind,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  university, 
that  we  respectfully  beg  you  to  take  again  into  consid- 
eration the  principles  involved,  and  at  your  ensuing 
meeting  to  take  that  action  which  alone  can  perma- 
nently relieve  Brown  University  from  all  suspicion  of 
illiberallty  or  bias. 

Recognizing  that  the  corporation  have  not  been  alone 
in  thinking  and  saying  that  Dr.  Andrews'  freedom  of 
speech  ought  to  be  restrained,  we  beg  leave  to  combat 
the  proposition,  wherever  and  by  whomsoever  main- 
tained, that  official  action  tending  to  restrain  his  ex- 
pressions on  public  affairs  is  justiiied.  We  desire  to 
show,  first,  that  it  cannot  be  justified  on  the  lower 
ground  of  pecuniary  nece^ity  and  advantage;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  it  lacks  all  justification  when  considered 
from  that  higher  i)oint  of  view  from  which  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  a  great  country  ought  always  to 
be  regarded. 

We  address  ourselves  first  to  the  pecuniary  question. 
We  do  not  for  a  moment  admit  that  it  stands  fir^t  in 
importance.  On  the  contrary,  we  regard  it  as  distinctly 
subordinate.  We  enter  upon  it  only  in  a  defensive 
spirit.  The  statement  has  been  made,  in  public  and  in 
private,  until  it  is  believed  by  many,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Andrews  has  been  in  a  pecuniary 
sense  unsuccessful,  and  this  alleged  want  of  success  hfvs 
betn  attributed  to  the  course  of  the  president  in  advo- 
cating financial  doctrines  unacceptable  to  jwssihle  l)ene- 
faciors  of  the  college.  For  the  most  part  this  inference 
rests  on  pure  assumption.  That  some  money  has  lx*en 
beld  back  for  such  reasons  is  very  likely.  But  that 
lai^  sums  of  money,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 


bestowed  on  Brown  University,  have  been  kept  back  by 
the  owners*  aversion  to  the  president's  opinions  on  sil- 
ver, is  surely  open  to  question.  Lavish  gifts  to  public 
institutions  are  not  usual  in  this  community,  and  never 
have  been.  Many  other  institutions  could  be  named,  of 
which  the  presiding  officers  have  taken  no  part  in  polit- 
ical discussion,  but  which,  nevertheless,  have  received 
little  money.  From  the  year  of  the  first  printed  report 
of  the  university  treasurer  down  to  that  of  the  accession 
of  Dr.  Andrews,  there  was  never  a  year  in  which  the  in- 
vested funds  of  the  university  were  increased  by  one- 
third  as  much  as  the  average  annual  increase  of  the 
funds  of  Harvard  during  the  present  generation.  We 
submit  that  it  is  not  just  to  hold  President  Andrews  re- 
sponsible for  a  condition  of  things  which  prevailed 
before  he  came,  and  which  prevails  likewise  in  so  many 
other  endowed  institutions  in  Rhode  Island. 

But,  dismissing  empty  speculations  as  to  what  might 
have  happened,  is  it  a  fact  that  the  administration  of 
President  Andrews  has  been,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  un- 
fortunate for  the  college?  Your  honorable  body  are, 
without  doubt,  the  best  and  the  final  judges  of  the 
financial  success  of  any  administration.  Yet  we  think 
it  not  improper  to  draw  attention  to  three  considera- 
tions which  may  not  be  perpetually  kept  in  mind,  but 
which  are  worthy  of  regard. 

1.  Partly  by  reason  of  the  hard  times,  partly  for  other 
reasons,  donations  to  New  England  colleges  have,  in 
general,  been  slackening  of  late,  and  the  president  is. 
fairly  entitled  to  have  this  fact  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  productive  funds  of  the  other  colleges  in  New' 
England,  taken  all  together,  increased  less  than  half  as- 
much  per  cent,  in  these  last  eight  years  as  in  the  eight 
years  preceding.  • 

2.  But  we,  meanwhile,  have  been  more  fortunate  than 
they  in  the  possession  of  a  compensating  source  of  sup> 
ply,  due  to  the  unprecedented  increase  in  the  number  of 
our  students.  The  annual  receipts  of  the  university  are 
now  more  than  twice  what  they  were  when  Dr.  Andrews 
came  to  the  presidency.  If  income  be  a  fit  criterion,  he 
is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  the 
greatest  benefactor  Brown  University  has  ever  had. 
More  than  half  its  income  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  due  to 
him  and  his  labors,  for  while  in  the  year  ending  April 
15,  1889,  the  total  income  of  the  university  was  but 
167,064,  in  the  year  ending  April  15,  1807,  it  was  $159,828. 
The  amount  annually  derived  from  invested  funds  has, 
indeed,  during  these  eight  years,  increased  but  little. 
But  the  amount  of  money  annually  received  from  stu- 
dents, which  before  his  accession,  it  is  well  known,  had 
long  been  practically  stationary,  has  steadily  risen  from 
$23,358  to  $101,464. 

3.  This  record  of  financial  growth  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  Brown  University  cannot  successfully  be  dis- 
credited by  saying  that  since  what  a  student  pays  does 
not  cover  the  expense  of  teaching  him,  the  more  stu- 
dents we  have  the  worse  off  we  are.  Tlie  account-s  for 
the  last  financial  year,  in  which  there  was  no  deficit  in 
the  Common  Fund,  point  to  another  conclusion.  They 
show  that  within  certain  limits,  apparently  not  yet 
passed,  to  teach  a  large  body  of  students  costs  less  per 
capita  than  to  teach  a  small  body,  and  that  our  re- 
sources are  not  yet  proved  to  be  inadequate  to  our  task, 
though  our  rate  of  growth  during  the  ptust  eight  years 
has  been  three  times  as  great  as  the  general  rate  of 
growth  of  the  other  New  p]ngland  colleges. 

But  we  are  far  from  basing  the  demonstration  of 
President  Andrews'  right  to  speak  his  mind,  chiefly 
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upon  the  financial  successes  of  his  administration.  A 
writer  in  the  Providence  Journal  declares  that  "in 
these  very  practical  days  of  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  final  test  of  a  college  president 
is  his  ability  to  draw  funds  toward  the  treasury  of  the 
institution  over  which  he  presides."  But  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  observe  and  reflect  upon  the  issues  of 
university  education,  those  who  have  felt  its  value  and 
perceived  the  real  sources  of  its  power,  know  well  that 
the  final  test  is  at  the  end  of  the  century  what  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  what  it  has  been  in  all 
preceding  centuries — the  existence  or  the  non-existence 
of  that  personal  power  which,  with  money  or  without 
money,  can  take  hold  of  an  institution  and  lift  it  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  plane,  which  can  seize  upon  the  im- 
aginations and  the  moral  natures  of  young  men  and 
transform  them  into  .something  more  scholarly,  and 
manly,  and  noble.  No  one  inquires  whether  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold  increased  the  endowment  of  Rugby. 
No  one  holds  that  the  importance  of  Benjamin  Jowett 
as  Master  of  Balliol  is  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
money  he  collected  for  his  college.  No  one  imagines 
that  the  greatness  and  the  success  of  Francis  Wayland 
are  to  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  No  one  be- 
lieves that  the  ability  of  President  Eliot  to  raise  money 
can  be  compared,  in  its  value  to  Harvard  University, 
with  those  higher  qualities  which  have  made  him  dur- 
ing twenty-eight  years  so  great  a  power  in  the  educa- 
tional world.  As  well  contend  that  the  "debt-raiser" 
is  the  one  valuable  type  of  clergyman.  Can  it  then  be 
contended  that  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  or  Mr.  Facing- 
both-ways,  if  sufficiently  skillful  in  getting  money, 
would  have  been  a  better  president  than  Mr.  Great- 
heart,  who  hds  made  the  institution,  for  the  first  time, 
a  university  in  something  more  than  name  ?  We,  at 
any  rate,  do  not  think  so;  nor,  we  are  persuaded,  do  the 
alumni  and  corporation  of  Brown  University. 

If  restraint  of  President  Andrews  cannot  be  justified 
on  these  lower  grounds  of  pecuniary  results,  still  less 
defensible  does  it  appear  when  viewed  from  higher 
grounds.  The  general  arguments  for  freedom  of  speech 
it  is  not  neces.sary  to  repeat,  least  of  all  in  Rhode  Isl- 
and, where  the  right  to  such  freedom  has  for  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  been  cherished  with  peculiar  jeal- 
ousy. That  right  is  in  general  conceded,  and  the  bur- 
den of  proof  rests  upon  those  who  would  maintain  an 
exception  to  its  application  in  the  case  of  the  presidents 
and  professors  of  colleges.  It  is  even  conceded  that,  in 
the  general  case,  college  professors  may  with  propriety 
give  public  utterance  to  their  political  opinions.  Your 
honorable  body  have  affirmed  in  the  most  striking  man- 
ner the  propriety  of  their  doing  so,  by  granting  a  mem- 
iDer  of  the  faculty  leave  of  absence  during  seven  weeks 
of  the  last  autumn  term,  in  order  that  he  might  make 
Republican  political  .speeches  in  the  West.  That  which 
the  corporation  have  been  urged  to  discourage  is,  then, 
the  public  statement  of  political  opinions  adverse  to 
those  held  by  most  of  its  members,  or  by  most  of  the 
influential  citizens  of  Rhode  Island.  The  rightfulness 
and  expediency  of  .such  restraint  demand,  we  conceive, 
most  serious  discussion. 

First,  is  it  a  good  thing  for  the  community  that  the 
public  statement  of  unpopular  opinions  or  opinions 
judged  erroneous  should  be  restrained  ?  The  answer  to 
the  question  rests  to-day  where  Milton  rested  it  in  the 
Arcopcifjitlca :  "And  though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine 
were  let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in 
the  field,  we  do  injuriously  by  licensing  and  prohibiting 


to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her  and  Falsehood  gnp* 
pie;  who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free 
and  open  encounter  ?"  To  this  confident  belief  of  mag- 
nanimous minds  that  truth  is  const-antly  safe,  add  the 
experience  of  mankind.  That  experience  has  shown 
that  no  man  or  body  of  men  is  wise  enough  to  pick  out 
the  doctrines  that  had  better  be  suppressed,  and  that 
the  attempt  to  suppress  doctrines  only  gives  them  in- 
crease of  strength.  Numberless  instances  have  given 
practical  demonstration  to  the  principle  which  Milton 
proclaimed,  and  have  convinced  mankind  that  their 
real  interests  require  that  error,  or  seeming  error,  be 
met  with  the  weapons  of  discussion  and  not  of  repres- 
sion. But  if  we  accept  the  general  principle  that  un- 
popular heresies  ought  not  to  be  suppressed,  how  can 
we  consistently  attempt,  here  and  there,  for  the  alleged 
good  of  the  community,  to  make  exceptions?  Even 
though  the  doctrines  of  "free  silver"  be  the  blackest 
and  most  foolish  of  heresies,  we  do  the  commonwealth 
no  service  if  we  attempt,  by  official  pressure,  to  close  up 
their  channels  of  expression. 

Secondly,  is  the  president  of  an  institution  under  ob- 
ligation to  conform  his  public  expressions  to  the  views 
of  its  trustees  or  of  the  community  in  which  it  is 
placed  ?  It  has  been  said  in  the  public  prints  that  Dr. 
Andrews  has  had  no  right  to  "misrepresent"  the  views 
of  the  corporation  or  of  Rhode  Islanders.  As  for  the 
corporation,  we  do  not  enter  into  the  question,  for  we 
suppose  that  that  body  may  at  any  time,  if  it  chooses, 
readily  clear  itself  of  misunderstanding  as  to  its  polit- 
ical views.  But  in  what  sense  has  it  been  obligatory  on 
Dr.  Andrews  to  "represent"  the  community?  The 
community  did  not  elect  him  and  has  had  no  official 
relation  to  him.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  head  of  a  uni- 
versity, in  a  State  like  this,  to  conform  to  the  political 
views  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  what  is  his 
duty  in  a  doubtful  State  f  Must  he  whiffle  around,  like 
the  Vicar  of  Bray,  taking  care  always  to  side  with  the 
majority  ?  There  are  Western  St-ate  universities  where 
just  such  conformity  has  been  exacted,  and  the  disas- 
trous results  are  well  known.  It  has  not  been  supposed 
that  such  demands  of  political  compliance  were  made 
upon  the  old  and  well-settled  colleges  in  the  most  con- 
servative portion  of  the  land.  It  is  useless  to  argue 
that  there  is  "no  politics"  in  the  present  movement, on 
the  ground  that  the  question  of  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver is  a  moral  question.  Every  man  is  prone  to  think 
that  while  a  political  matter  about  which  he  cares  little 
is  politics,  one  about  which  he  cares  a  great  deal  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  right  and  wrong,  because  he  is  right 
and  his  opponent  wrong.  The  most  expert  and  trusted 
of  those  professors  of  political  economy  who  ta-ke  the 
opposite  side  of  the  silver  question  from  that  sustained 
by  Dr.  Andrews  would,  we  are  confident,  unite  in  de- 
claring that  it  is  a  question  of  public  policy,  which, 
whatever  its  moral  elements  is  open  to  discussion  in  the 
same  sense  as  other  questions  of  public  policy.  If  presi- 
dents of  universities  are  to  be  free  to  speak  only  on  po- 
litical questions  that  are  not  also  ethical,  but  in  respect 
to  political  questions  which  have  an  ethical  element 
ought  to  "represent"  their  communities,  limited  in- 
deed will  be  their  freedom.  In  fact^  it  is  not  the  proper 
function  of  a  university  to  "represent"  or  to  advocate 
any  favored  set  of  political,  any  more  than  of  religious, 
doctrines,  but  rather  to  inspire  young  men  with  the 
love  of  truth  and  knowledge,  and,  with  freedom  and 
openness  of  mind,  to  teach  how  these  are  to  be  attained- 
It  is  to  give  a  liberal,  not  a  dogmatic  education. 
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Thirdly,  is  it  for  the  good  of  Brown  TJDiversity  itself 
that  its  president  should  be  officially  restrained  ?  The 
question,  in  the  light  of  all  we  have  said,  almost  an- 
swers itself.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  problemat- 
ical or  imaginary  addition  of  a  certain  number  of  dol- 
lars. On  the  other  hand  we  have,  throughout  the 
whole  intellectual  life  of  the  university,  the  deadening 
influence  of  known  or  suspected  repression.  Our  stu- 
dent.s  will  know  or  suspect  that  on  certain  subjects  the 
silence  of  their  president  has  been  purchased  or  im- 
posed. If  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Andrews  is  accepted, 
the  burden  and  the  stigma  fall  on  his  successor.  We 
conceive  that  it  will  be  hard  to  persuade  a  man  of  such 
independence  as  characterized  Wayland,  and  Sears,  and 
Robinson,  and  Andrews  to  accept  the  difficult  task 
under  these  new  conditions.  If  our  young  men  suspect 
what  we  have  intimated  concerning  his  public  utter- 
ances, they  will  suspect  it  of  his  class-room  instruction. 
If  they  suspect  it  of  the  president,  they  will  suspect  it 
of  the  professors.  Confidence  in  the  instruction  of  the 
university  is  fatally  impaired.  The  history  of  American 
college  administration,  from  the  Dartmouth  College 
case  down,  furnishes  only  too  many  examples  of  the  de- 
moralization which  results  from  political  interference 
and  from  the  suspicion  of  bondage.  Better  by  far  to 
follow  the  example  of  Harvard,  the  mental  freedom  of 
whose  president  is  not  only  tolerated,  but  prized;  better 
bv  far  to  imitate  the  authorities  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  who  valued  Francis  Walker 
too  highly,  even  if  they  had  not  known  him  too  well,  to 
think  of  checking  his  utterances  in  the  cause  of  bimet- 
allism; or,  rather,  let  us  say,  better  by  far  to  follow  the 
nobler  traditions  of  Brown  University,  within  and 
without  whose  walls  Francis  Wayland,  in  a  protection- 
ist community,  for  so  many  years  taught  without  re- 
straint the  doctrines  of  free  trade. 

In  all  that  we  have  said  in  this  memorial  and  remon- 
strance we  have  endeavored  to  keep  constantly  in  mind 
the  point  of  view  of  the  corporation  and  to  do  the  fullest 
justice  to  their  motives  and  their  acts.  We  have  ad- 
dressed ourselves  rather  against  arguments  and  repre- 
sentations than  against  any  persons.  We  do  not  speak 
in  defense  of  the  president's  flnancial  views,  for  nearly 
all  of  us  are,  so  far  &s  we  understand  the  question,  op- 
posed to  them.  We  do  not  speak  because  of  our  personal 
regard  for  him  or  our  admiration  for  the  great  work  he 
has  done  for  the  university  and  the  .sacri flees  he  has 
made  in  its  behalf.  In  any  cause  less  sacred  than  that 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  thought  we  should  not  have 
spoken  at  all.  But  we  believe  that  invaluable  interests 
of  the  college  and  of  all  colleges  in  the  land  require  us 
to  make  this  protest  and  to  vindicate  for  President 
Andrews  and  for  all  presidents  and  professors  a  perfect 
liberty  of  utterance  upon  all  public  questions.    Inter- 


ested in  the  most  obvious  manner  in  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  institution,  more  anxious  than  any  others 
can  be  for  its  development  and  expansion,  we  neverthe- 
less would  not  see  its  prosperity  advanced,  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  its  real  prosperity  can  be  advanced,  by 
private  suppression  and  politic  compliance;  for  we  are 
convinced  that  the  life-blood  of  a  university  is  not 
money,  but  freedom. 

The  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  President  An- 
drews under  the  existing  circumstances  would,  we  ar© 
confident,  be  publich'  regarded  as  a  denial  of  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  sought  to  maintain.  It  would  stamp 
this  institution,  in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  as  one  in 
which  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  is  not  per^ 
mitted  when  it  runs  counter  to  the  views  generally  ac- 
cepted in  the  community  or  held  by  those  from  whom 
the  university  hopes  to  obtain  flnancial  support.  The 
undersigned,  therefore,  members  of  the  faculty  of 
Brown  University,  respectfully  urge  upon  your  honor- 
able body  that  the  president's  resignation  be  not  ac- 
cepted, and  that  the  corporation  express  clearly  to  the 
world  the  determination  to  maintain  in  this  ancient 
university,  in  the  fullest  measure,  its  honorable  and 
priceless  traditions  of  academical  freedom. 

Benjamin  F.  Clarke. 
J.  Franklin  Jameson. 
Henry  B.  Gardner. 
Hermon  C.  Bumpus. 
Courtney  Lang  don. 
John  M.  Manly. 
Otis  E.  Randall. 
George  G.  Wilson. 
Edmund  B.  Delabarre. 
J.  Irving  Manatt. 
Walter  C.  Bronson. 
Walter  G.  Everett. 
H.  L.  Koopman. 
Carl  Barus. 
Henry  P.  Manning. 
Hammond  Lamont. 
John  E.  Hill. 
James  Q.  Dealey. 
Walter  B.  Jacobs. 
Charles  F.  Kent. 
Edward  C.  Burnham. 
A.  DeF.  Palmer,  Jr. 
Albert  D.  Mead. 
Louis  F.  Snow. 
July  81,  1897. 

(It  is  proper  to  add  that  Professors  Upton,  Sears,  and 
Manro  are  not  at  present  in  this  country,  and  that  the  above 
list  of  names  includes  no  persons  of  lesser  rank  than  assist- 
ant professors— that  is,  none  but  members  of  the  faculty  In 
the  stricter  sense.) 
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read  Professor  Terry's  nrticle  when  it  appeared, 
and  several  weeks  ago  sent  to  us  the  following 
very  pertinent  and  instnictive  farther  commem 
on  the  subject  of  Indian  names.  We  are  sorry 
to  observe  by  the  newspapers  that  this  distin- 
guished Pottawatomie  cliieftain  lias  fallen  very 
ill  since  his  letter  for  this  magazine  and  his  article 
for  the  FoTUJii  were  written,  and  that  some  fears 
are  entertained  lest  he  may  not  recover.  Simon 
Pokagon  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
our  time.  He  has  been  C0DDect«d  in  an  official 
capacity  with  the  work  of  the  Goverment's  Indian 
industrial  schools,  and  his  great  eloquence,  his 
sagacity,  and  his  wide  range  of  information  mark 
bin)  as  a  man  of  exceptional  endowments.  To 
know  such  a  man  aa  Simon  Pokagon  is  to  under- 
stand the  remarkable  ability  of  some  of  tlie  In- 
dian chieftains  whose  names  occur  in  the  earlier 
annals  of  our  country.  The  average  reservation 
Indian  does  not  seem  to  bear  out  the  romantic 
traditions  of  the  "noble  red  man;"  but  under 
more  favorable  circumstances,  in  the  earlier  days, 
the  fine  qualities  of  the  Indian  were  no  myth,  but 
a  fact  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  many  a 
white  pioneer.  Simon  Pokagon's  father  was  the 
Pottawatomie  chief  who  sold  the  land  upon  which 
the  city  of  Chicago  now  stands,  and  the  present 
chieftain — whose  letter  is  herewith  printed  as  the 
second  contribution  he  has  made  to  this  maga- 
zine— was  one  of  the  most  honored  and  con- 
spicuous of  the  guests  at  the  World's  Fair,  His 
present  home  is  in  Hartford,  Mich. 


THE  future  of  the  Indian  race  in  the  United 
States  is  a  question  that  possesses  an  in- 
terest out  of  all  proportion  to  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  surviving  tribes.  The  Indians 
were  the  possessors  of  the  country  when  our  fore- 
fathers came,  and  they  must  ever  hold  a  large 
place  in  our  history  and  our  literature.  Those 
who  remain  are  entitled  to  the  most  considerate 
treatment,  under  the  guidance  of  the  best  intel- 
ligence. They  have  been  too  long  the  victims  of 
our  spoilsmen  in  politics  and  of  ignorant  and  in- 
considerate methods.  A  few  months  ago  we 
published  an  article  prepared  for  this  Review  by 
the  pen  of  Prof.  Frank  Terry,  of  the  Crow 
Agency  Indian  School,  in  which  was  shown  the 
serious  wrong  that  is  ix'ing  perpetrated  against 
the  Indians  by  the  haphazard  and  grotes<iue  man- 
ner of  l-heir  renaming  for  purposes  of  legal  iden- 
tity as  landholders  and  citizens.  In  tlieir  tribal 
state  the  Indians  are  without  a  permanent  name, 
their  modes  of  designation  bearing  no  resem- 
blance whatever  to  our  plan  of  a  fixed  patronymic 
which  passes  from  one  generation  to  another. 

In  an  article  contributed  to  the  Forum,  which  we 
summarize  in  another  de]wrtment  of  this  number  of 
the  Review,  Mr.  Simon  Pokagon  makes  it  clear 
that  the  destiny  of  the  American  Indians  is  uhimate 
absorption   into  the  white   race.      Mr.    Pokajjon 


POKAOON  S    LETTER. 

EniTOROF  Review  of  Reviews— 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  with  much  interest  tbear- 
tide  in  the  March  numlwr  of  your  magazine  on  '-  Nam- 
ing the  Indians."  which  1  have  regarded  for  many  yeitrs 
OS  of  vitHl  importance  to  the  futureolourraoe.  The  in- 
structions therein  given  by  T.  J.  Morgan,  Commiastoner 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  Indian  agents  and  superintendents 
of  Kovernment  Indian  schooln.  1  cooKider,  in  view  of  our 
citi/«nKhip,  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  ought  to  have 
been  construed  asobligatory  upon  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents in  ({overnment  scbools  in  naming  tbeir  pnplls. 
B»  To  naming  Indian  employees  to  be  appointed  as 
policemen,  judges,  teamsters,  laborers,  elc.  In  loolciag 
over  the  names  published  in  the  article  referred  loot 
pupils  at  the  Crow  Agency  boarding  school,  MoutaoH.  I 
reully  feit  in  my  heart  that  most  of  their  surnames, 
translaled  from  tiieir  language  into  English  unex- 
plained, might  well  he  taken  for  a  menagerie  of  moD- 
stniHJtles.  Tliink  of  it— such  names  for  girts  as  Olire 
Yoimn-heiter,  Ixtttie  Grandmother's-knife,  Kittie  M«l- 
icine-lail.  Mary  Old- jack-rabbit,  I^ena  Old-bear.  Louisa 
Three-wolves,  and  Ruth  Hear-in-the-mlddle.  And  then 
such  names  for  Imys  as  Waller  Young-jack-rabbit, 
Homer  Bull-ton gvie,  Robert  Vellow-tail,  Antoine  Xo- 
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bair-on-hls-tail,   Hugh   Ten-bears,    Harry  White-bear, 
Levi  Yellow-mule,  etc. 

In  looking  carefully  over  the  above  list,  I  thought  in 
my  own  heart,  what  if  those  girls  should  request  me  to 
^ve  them  some  fatherly  advice  as  to  which  one  of  these 
boyB  each  girl  could  marry,  so  that  all  might  in  some 
respect  improve  their  maiden  names  ?    The  best  I  could 
suggest  (and  that  is  very  unsatisfactory)  would  be  to 
have  Miss  Ruth  Bear-in-the-middle  marry  and  become 
Mrs.  Ruth  Yellow-mule,  Miss  Louisa  Three-wolves  to 
become  Mrs.  Louisa  Ten-bears,  Miss  Kittle  Medicine-tail 
to  become  Mrs.  Kittle  Yellow-tail,  Miss  Lena  Old-bear 
to  become  Mrs.  Lena  White-bear,  and  Miss  Olive  Young- 
helfer  to  become  Mrs.  Olive  Bull-tongue,  which  would 
leave  Miss  GrandmotherVknife  no  choice  but  to  marry 
Antoine  No-hair-on-his-tail ;  but  doubtless  she  would 
rather  carry  Grandmother's-knife  all  her  days,  living 
and  dying  an  old  maid,  than  to  accept  of  such  an  out- 
landish name.    Such  names  are  ridiculous  and  shame- 
ful in  the  extreme,  and  I  hope  and  pray  they  may  be  dis- 
carded as  soon  as  possible.    Indian  names  are  generally 
a  sort  of  titles  expressive  of  some  act  done  by  the  pex^ 
^on,  either  good  or  bad,  subject  to  change  according  to 
the  acts  of  the  individual,  and  by  native  custom  were 
never  inherited  by  our  children,  hence  should  never  be 
translated  into  English,  to  persecute  them  with  a  name 
they  abhor,  well  knowing  it  creates  a  prejudice  against 
Chem. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  ^*  Chicago,'^  which  is  derived 
from  the  Indian  word  she-gog  (skunk),  lacative  case, 
she-gog-ong,  or  won— hence  the  name  "Chicago."  In 
and  of  itself  it  is  a  pleasant  word,  and  the  pride  of 
America.  Our  fathers  so  called  it  on  account  of  many 
skunks,  as  well  as  wild  onions  and  skunk's  cabbage 
that  once  grew  there.  Had  the  early  white  settlers 
translated  it  into  English,  the  millions  wllb  breathe  the 
morning  vapor  that  rises  from  the  modern  Chicago 
River  would  almost  instinctively  exclaim,  "This  city 
was  properly  named ;  *'  and  in  my  humble  opinion  it 
never  would  have  reached  its  present  greatness,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  World's  Fair  never  would  have 
been  held  there.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  very 
important  that  any  one  starting  out  in  a  new  life  should 
have  a  name  as  free  from  meaning  as  paper  unwritten 
upon. 

As  stated  in  the  article  referred  to,  many  bad  mis- 
takes are  made  in  translating  Indian  names  into  Eng- 
lish. Take,  for  example,  "  Michigan,''  my  native  State. 
I  have  seen  in  some  histories  the  word  meant  in  the  Al- 
gonquin dialect  "Fish  weir  or  trap,"  which  its  shape 
suggested.  It  appears  the  historian  stopped  not  to  con- 
sider that  the  natives  had  no  correct  idea  of  the  real 
shape  of  the  lake  or  of  "fish  weirs  or  traps"  as  used 
by  the  whites.  In  our  language  "  Mi-shi-gan  "  simply 
meant  monstrous  lake.  Translate  it  into  English  and 
we  have  for  our  State  a  monstrous  lake.  The  renowned 
chief  Me-che-kau-nau  (Great  Turtle)  is  called  in  United 
SUtes  history  Little  Turtle. 


When  a  young  man  I  attended  school  at  Winsburgh, 
Ohio,  with  a  son  of  an  Awtelva  chief,  "  Nlack-a-de-pe- 
neesy "  (Black  Hawk).  Some  teacher  of  authority  in 
languages,  learning  that  ma-kaw-te  as  a  qualifier  meant 
"black,"  and  that  " pe-nay-shen "  meant  "bird"  in 
Ottawa  dialect,  called  him  Andrew  Blackbird,  which  to 
him  was  very  humiliating.  I  speak  of  these  cases  be- 
cause I  realize  that  the  points  in  the  article  referred  to 
are  well  taken  along  this  line  and  should  be  well  con- 
sidered. When  the  Po-ka-gon  Pottawattamie  band 
were  converted  to  Christianity,  my  father,  who  was  chief 
at  the  time,  was  named  by  the  priest  Leopold  Pokagon 
and  I  was  named  Simon  Pokagon.  Had  we  been  given 
a  new  surname  my  father  would  have  deemed  the  act 
downright  robbery.  The  same  rule  was  applied  to  each 
member  of  our  band,  all  being  given  respectable  Chris- 
tian names,  retaining  the  Indian  surnames.  Those  who 
were  old  enough  to  take  pride  in  their  name  were  per- 
mited  to  make  a  choice.  Several  names  would  be  sug- 
gested, out  of  which  they  would  select  the  one  that 
pleased  them  best.  As  the  names  were  decided  upon 
they  were  entered  in  the  church  book  with  the  Indian 
surnames.  If  too  long,  they  were  shortened  by  leaving 
off  one  or  more  of  the  last  syllables  of  the  name,  which 
was  an  ancient  practice  of  our  own  people  when  words 
or  names  for  any  cause  became  unreasonably  long.  Our 
band  received  several  annuities  from  the  Government 
prior  to  1860,  at  which  time  we  received  thirty-nine  thou- 
sand dollars,  partial  payment  of  moneys  due  from  the 
Government  on  the  sale  of  Chicago  by  my  father  as  chief 
of  the  Pokagon  band.  Last  autumn  we  received  the 
final  payment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Different  bands  and  tribes,  through  shrewd  and 
able  attorneys,  sought  to  impose  upon  us  by  sharing 
the  moneys  due  the  Pokagon  band ;  but  owing  to  the 
church  records  above  referred  to  and  our  practice  of 
following  the  rules  of  white  men  having  each  family 
bear  the  surname  of  the  husband,  we  were  enabled  to 
show  who  were  members  of  our  band  and  who  were 
not,  thereby  saving  time,  money  and  much  trouble.  It 
would  appear  to  me  that  if  for  any  cause  teachers  and 
superintendents  in  government  employ  should  find  it 
difficult  to  carry  out  the  reasonable  request  of  "  naming 
our  Indians,"  an  efficient  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  to  co()perate  with  them  in 
carrying  out  a  measure  which  lies  at  the  very  threshold 
of  Indian  citizenship. 

It  has  afforded  me  much  pleasure  in  life  to  know  that 
the  rivers,  lakes  and  nearly  all  the  waterways  of 
America  retain  the  names  our  fathers  gave,  and  that 
those  of  our  race  who  have  long  since  gone  to  the  spirit 
land  have  been  honored  by  having  a  majority  of  the 
States  of  this  mighty  Union  given  Indian  names  pure 
and  simple. 

Hoping  this  letter  may  be  considered  in  a  spirit  akin 
to  the  one  prompting  me  to  address  you, 

I  remain  sincerely  yours, 

Simon  Pokagon. 


THE  SINE  QUA  NON  OF  CAUCUS   REFORM 


BY  RALPH  M.   EASLEY. 

(Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Federation.) 


IT  is  generally  admitted  that  the  nominating 
caucus  or  primary  election  affords  the  only 
natural,  practical  way  for  large  bodies  of  voters 
to  concentrate  on  any  question.  The  town -meet- 
ing plan  is  the  original  method  and  is  still  used 
in  small  localities;  but  for  the  voters  in  large 
cities  like  New  York  and  Chicago  to  meet  in  gen- 
eral mass -meeting  would  be  a  physical  impossi- 
bility. Hence  the  evolution  of  the  caucus  or 
primary.  Dr.  C.  C.  P.  Clark,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
who  has  made  a  specialty  of  this  subject,  states 
the  whole  case  in  the  following  language: 

It  is  an  aphorism  of  common  sense  that  when  men  are 
to  act  in  unison  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  com- 
mon object,  such  as  the  selection  of  a  public  fonction- 
ary,  it  is  abeolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  as- 
sembled and  hold  conference  together ;  and,  as  corollary 
to  this,  that  when  their  number  is  too  great  for  such  asr 
semblage  or  for  orderly  conference  therein,  they  must 
in  some  way  be  divided  up  for  the  purpose  of  such  meet- 
ing and  conference  into  suitable  sections  for  the  selec- 
tion of  delegates  or  representatives,  and  complete 
through  them,  assembled  in  convention,  the  work  in 
hand. 

That  this  system  has  degenerated  into  a  ma- 
chine for  doing  the  will  of  the  ward  *^  heeler'* 
and  political  *  *  boss  '*  is  not  to  the  discredit  of 
the  **  heeler"  or  *<boss"  so  much  as  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  good  citizen  who,  by  his  own  inac- 
tion, has  permitted  these  gentlemen  to  expand 
into  the  whole  thing.  In  fact,  under  present 
conditions,  if  it  were  left  to  the  average  good 
citizen  or  business  man,  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery would  run  down  and  go  out  of  business; 
for  the  active  preliminary  work  of  nominating 
officers  under  our  law  and  customs  must  be  at- 
tended to  or  there  will  be  no  oflBcers.  The  *  *  per- 
nicious activity  "  of  the  ward  boss  is,  therefore, 
far  better  than  no  activity. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  primary  to-day  ? 
And  can  the  diflBculties  be  remedied?  Hon. 
John  E.  Milholland,  the  brilliant  leader  of  the 
Republican  anti-machine  forces  in  New  York,  in 
tlie  North  American  Review  says: 

Fraud  and  corruption  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
work  of  Election  Day  to  an  extent  that  would  have 
evoked  endless  derision  had  it  been  predicted  ten  years 
ago,  but  much  of  the  evil  formerly  Incidental  to  Bllec- 
tioD  Day  has  been  transmitted  to  the  primaries.  The 
party  caucus  or  primary  is  to-day  the  danger-point  in 
American  politics.  From  it  flow  the  evil  influences  that 
make  unworthy  nominations  habitual,  the  machine 
possible,  and  bossism  inevitable.    It  is  a  sad  confession 


to  make  that  after  all  the  efforts  expended  to  purify  the 
primaries  here  in  Chicago  and  in  most  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  country,  they  are  to-day  more  dangerously  oo^ 
rupt  than  ever  before  in  history.  Mr.  William  Brook- 
field,  who  has  been  repeatedly  chairman  of  the  Repab> 
lican  State  and  also  of  the  Republican  County  Commit> 
tee,  expresses  an  absolute  conviction  when  he  decUres 
that  New  York  politics  were  never  put  upon  such  a  low 
level  as  to-day.  There  is  really  no  limit  to  the  rascality. 
It  is  as  bold  aa  any  in  which  Tammany  ever  engaged  at 
the  general  elections. 

The  primaries  in  Chicago  have  been  a  stench 
in  the  nostrils  of  all  decent  citizens  for  years, 
revolving  around  the  ward  central  committee- 
men, who  not  only  fix  the  place  and  select  the 
judges  and  clerks,  but  not  infrequently  make  out 
the  credentials  for  the  delegation  the  night  be- 
fore. This  delegation,  in  turn,  reelects  the  com- 
mitteemen; and  this  mutual -admiration  circle 
continues  to  do  business  at  the  same  stand  year 
after  year.  The  futility  of  going  before  the 
committee  on  credentials  appointed  by  a  conven- 
tion so  constituted  is  apparent. 

Evidence  secured  by  the  Chicago  Civic  Fed- 
eration shows,  among  other  shameless  things, 
that  in  many  wards  the  custom  has  prevailed  of 
boarding  up  the  front  of  the  polling  booth,  leav- 
ing a  hole  just  large  enough  to  hand  in  the  ballot 
seven  feet  from  the  floor,  so  that  the  voter  could 
not  tell  to  whom  he  gave  his  ballot  or  whether  it 
was  deposited  in  the  ballot-box  or  the  cuspidor. 
To  now  advise  good  citizens  to  go  to  such  primaries 
or  rail  at  them  for  not  doing  so  is  a  reflection 
on  their  intelligence. 

At  a  Cook  County  convention  held  in  Chicago 
in  1896  the  following  is  the  make-up  of  the  con- 
vention as  analyzed  by  the  detectives  for  the 
Eagle  and  published  by  that  paper  September  19, 
1896  :  Of  the  delegates,  those  who  have  been  on 
trial  for  murder  numbered  17  ;  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  for  murder  or  manslaughter  and 
served  sentence,  7  ;  served  terms  in  the  peniten- 
tiary for  burglary,  36  ;  served  terms  in  the  pen- 
itentiary for  picking  pockets,  2  ;  served  term  in 
the  penitentiary  for  arson,  1  ;  ex -Bridewell  and 
jail- birds  identified  by  detectives,  84  ;  keepers 
of  gambling  houses,  7  ;  keepers  of  houses  of  ill- 
fame,  2  ;  convicted  of  mayhem,  3  ;  ex-prize 
fighters,  11  ;  pool -room  proprietors,  2;  saloon 
keepers,  265  ;  lawyers,  14  ;  physicians,  3  ;  grain 
dealers,  2  ;  political  employees,  148  ;  hatter,  1  ; 
stationer,  1  ;  contractors,  4  ;  grocer,  1  ;  sign 
painter,  1  ;   plumbers,  4  ;   butcher,  1  ;   druggist, 
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1  ;  furniture  supplies,  1  ;  commission  merchants, 

2  ;  ex -policemen,  15  ;  dentist,  1  ;  speculators,  2  ; 
justices  of  the  peace,  3  ;  ex -constable,  1  ;  farmers, 
6  ;  undertakers,  3  ;  no  occupations,  71.  Total 
delegates,  723. 

Party  managers,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  organi- 
zation of  citizens*  unions  in  New  York  or  munic- 
ipal parties  in  Chicago  or  Boston.  These  are 
but  the  legitimate  outgrowths  of  and  protests 
against  the  <^  brace  primary''  system,  with  its 
stuffed  ballot-boxes,  doctored  tally-sheets,  and 
fraudulent  credentials,  and  while  I  believe  that 
these  agencies  can  accomplish  little  permanent 
good,  yet  they  are  apparently  the  only  means  at 
present  through  which  an  outraged  electorate  can 
be  heard. 

SOME   OBOUNDS   FOR    HOPE. 

If  the  universal  corruption  of  primaries  or 
caucuses  were  not  well  known,  illustrations  from 
all  our  large  cities  might  be  given.  But  how- 
ever bad  the  primary  now  is,  it  is  no  worse  than 
the  elections  once  were.  And  when  we  consider 
the  great  advance  made  in  ten  years  with  the 
Australian  ballot  and  in  the  civil  service,  it  in- 
spires the  hope  that  the  reform  of  the  primary 
can  be  brought  about  if  the  people  intelligently 
organize  to  obtain  it.  In  fact,  great  advance  has 
already  been  made.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  caucus  and  primary  were  regarded  as 
purely  voluntary  organizations  with  which  the 
law  should  not  in  any  way  interfere.  Now  there 
is  a  general  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  State 
to  provide  for  the  government  of  primaries. 

Mayor  Quincy,  of  Boston,  in  a  letter  referring 
to  the  successful  efforts  of  the  friends  of  caucus 
reform  last  winter  in  that  city,  says: 

I  am  a  very  strong  and  convinced  believer  in  the  idea 
that  the  law  should  regulate  political  parties  and  their 
caacuses  and  conventions,  giving  the  member  of  a  party 
the  same  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights  which 
is  given  to  the  voter  at  the  polls.  We  have  been  moving 
quite  rapidly  in  this  direction  in  Massachusetts  in  re- 
cent years.  The  beneficial  residts  of  caucus  reform  in 
stimulating  the  interest  of  the  voters  and  calling  out  a 
large  attendance  at  the  caucuses  has  already  been  amply 
demonstrated  in  this  city,  and  public  opinion  here  is  un- 
questionably in  favor  of  carrying  the  regulation  of 
caucuses  to  the  full  extent. 

There  is  also  a  gratifying  growth  of  sentiment 
among  leaders  of  men  from  all  walks  of  life  in 
the  direction  of  the  idea  that  ^*  the  primary  is," 
as  the  late  David  Dudley  Field  has  said,  the 
"pivot  of  reform."  It  is  surprising  to  find  that 
church  organizations  like  the  Christian  Endeavor 
and  Epworth  League  have  advanced  much  farther 
along  the  line  of  practical  politics  than  the  aver- 
age municipal  reformer.      The  labor  leaders  have 


stood  for  years  on  the  practical  platform.  With- 
in a  week  letters  have  been  received  from  such 
men  as  John  Willis  Baer,  National  Secretary  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society;  E.  A.  Schell, 
National  Organizer  of  the  Epworth  League;  W. 
B.  Prescott,  President  International  Typograph- 
ical Union;  M.  M.  Garland,  President  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers, 
and  P.  J.  McGuire,  National  President  of  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
all  expressing  themselves  strongly  on  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  primary- election  re- 
form. 

WHAT   HAS    BEEN    DONE. 

In  twenty  States  laws  more  or  less  stringent 
have  been  enacted.  But,  with  all  laws,  experi- 
ence is  required  to  determine  what  will  prove 
most  effective.  The  experience  of  the  last  five 
years  is  teaching  the  advocates  of  this  reform 
what  is  necessary  to  secure  fair  primaries.  Last 
winter  new  measures  or  amendments  to  old  stat- 
utes were  introduced  in  a  number  of  Legislatures. 
A  committee  of  the  Allied  Political  Clubs  of 
New  York  appeared  before  the  Legislature  at 
Albany  urging  a  measure  for  primary -election  re- 
form, and  the  Boston  workers  secured  important 
amendments  to  their  caucus  law. 

In  Illinois,  Senator  Charles  H.  Crawford, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Elections 
and  also  the  author  of  the  present  primary  act  of 
this  State,  introduced  a  bill  which  places  the 
primary- election  machinery  under  the  control  of 
the  Board  of  Election  Commissioners  of  Cook 
County  (Chicago)  ;  provides  that  the  regular 
election  judges  and  clerks  shall  conduct  the  same, 
the  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  county;  that  no 
party  can  hold  a  convention  unless  the  delegates 
thereto  are  elected  under  this  law;  and,  what  is 
still  more  to  the  point,  provides  such  severe  pen- 
alties for  interfering  with  the  rights  of  a  dele- 
gate who  has  once  received  his  credentials  from 
the  sworn  oflScers  of  his  election  precinct  that  a 
credential  committee  of  a  convention  which 
should  undertake  to  undo  the  work  and  thwart 
the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  would  find 
itself  behind  the  bars. 

This  bill  was  fought  desperately  by  some  of 
the  leaders  of  both  machines,  but  Governor  Tan- 
ner and  National  Committeeman  T.  N.  Jamie- 
son,  of  the  Republican  side,  actively  favored  it. 
Leading  Democrats,  ex -Governor  Altgeld,  of  the 
regular  Democratic  organization,  and  Judge 
Adams  A.  Goodrich,  chairman  of  the  Sound 
Money  organization,  also  gave  it  their  cordial 
support.  After  a  hard  fight  Senator  Crawford 
succeeded  in  securing  its  passage  by  the  Senate. 
It  then  went  to  tlie  House,  and  by  every  known 
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legislative  device  was  opposed  by  members  whose 
powers  as  political  <^  bosses"  the  bill^  if  passed, 
would  seriously  curtail.  Its  friends,  however, 
pushed  it  to  third  reading  in  the  House  the  last 
night  of  the  session,  but  it  could  not  be  reached 
on  the  calendar  until  3  o'clock  in  the  morning — 
the  hour  of  final  adjournment — by  which  time 
many  country  members,  friends  of  the  bill,  had 
been  wearied  out  and  left,  not  leaving  the  con- 
stitutional majority  to  pass  the  bill.  However, 
the  friends  of  the  measure,  by  their  gallant  fight, 
got  before  the  State  the  condition  of  things  in 
Chicago  and  won  the  hearty  support  of  Governor 
Tanner,  who,  being  petitioned,  is  now  consider- 
ing the  calling  of  a  special  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature this  winter  to  enact  several  measures,  one 
of  which  will  undoubtedly  be  a  new  primary- 
election  law  for  Illinois. 

^        WHAT    CAN    BB    DONE    WITHIN    THE    PARTIES  ? 

I  do  not  contend  that  independent  voters  should, 
under  present  conditions  in  our  large  cities,  rush 
into  existing  party  primaries  for  municipal  elec- 
tions ;  but  rather  that  a  fraction  of  the  effort 
that  would  be  required  to  divorce  national  and 
State  politics  from  municipal  matters  will,  if  ap- 
plied at  the  right  point,  place  the  old  parties  on 
a  plane  where  they  could  secure  good  nomina- 
tions. And  certainly  the  most  radical  municipal 
party  advocate  cannot  object  to  the  old  parties 
nominating  good  men  for  aldermen,  for  the  main 
tenet  of  his  creed  is  that  it  is  immaterial  whether 
an  officer  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican.  To 
the  party  voter  who  wants  good  government — and 
this  means  a  large  majority  of  both  parties — it 
would  mean  that  his  voice  would  be  heard  all 
along  the  line  from  constable  to  President.  It 
will  be  urged  that  an  appeal  to  **  go  to  the  pri- 
maries *'  is  utterly  futile  because  the  people  can- 
not be  induced  to  attend.  As  there  is  yet  no 
law  in  force  in  any  of  the  large  cities  that  will 
secure  fair  primaries,  there  has  consequently 
been  no  real  test  of  the  plan.  And  further,  such 
contention  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  peo- 
ple cannot  and  will  not  save  themselves  when 
they  can.  When  we  get  to  that  point,  it  is  only 
a  step  farther  to  declare  republican  government 
a  hopeless  failure. 


If  the  people  cannot  be  induced  to  do  tbeir 
duty  under  a  plan  with  which  they  are  familiar, 
there  is  no  assurance  or  likelihood  that  they  will 
do  it  under  a  plan  as  unnatural  and  fraught  with 
as   many  inherent   difficulties   as   surround  the 

<  <  separation  *'  plan.  In  any  event,  leaders  of  re- 
form thought  and  well-wishers  of  party  organ- 
ization have  no  right  to  find  fault  until  they  hare 
done  what  they  can  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
people  to  be  heard. 

PRACTICAL    STEPS. 

Education  of  the  people  along  the  lines  of 
practical  politics  has  been  woefully  neglected. 
The  coming  generations  should  be  better  pro- 
vided  for.     In   all   high   schools    and    colleges 

<  <  practical  politics ''  should  be  taught  the  boys 
and  young  men.  A  course  of  civics  that  does 
not  teach  the  value  of  caucuses,  primaries,  and 
conventions  and  how  to  conduct  tbem  \z  vitallj 
defective.  Every  citizen  should  be  a  poli- 
tician. 

The  duty  of  those  who  believe  that  the  sta- 
bility of  our  republican  form  of  government  de- 
pends upon  the  purification  of  these  fountains  of 
political  power  is  to  organize  with  vigor  on  this 
issue  alone.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated 
that  arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  a  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  New  York  in  October  or 
November  at  which  will  be  considered:  first,  the 
framing  of  a  primary -election  law  that  will  supply 
the  defects  of  existing  legislation;  second,  the 
arranging  for  presenting  the  subject  to  such 
Legislatures  as  meet  next  winter;  and,  third,  the 
awakening  of  public  sentiment  upon  this  ques- 
tion. 

The  elective  franchise  is  a  sacred  heritage.  It 
is  more  than  a  mere  modem  convenience  and  is 
vastly  greater  than  a  social  privilege  to  be  woro, 
as  one's  best  garments,  on  state  occasions  only. 
Its  defenders  should  be  drawn  from  every  walk 
of  life.  Good  citizenship  is  not  alone  municipal 
citizenship,  but  State  citizenship  and  national 
citizenship  as  well.  Many  are  clamoring  to  help 
strike  the  shackles  from  poor  Cuba;  but  Cuba 
needs  patriots  not  more  than  does  our  own 
country  to-day,  and  yet  our  shackles  are  of  our 
own  forging. 


^ 
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THE  NEW  «*  SAYINGS  OF  CHRIST." 

EARLY  in  the  present  summer  the  news- 
papers contained  accounts  of  an  interest- 
ing discovery  recently  made  by  Messrs.  Gren- 
fell  and  Hunt,  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 
This  was  a  papyrus  written  on  each  side  in  Greek 
uncials  and  containing  a  number  of  logia,  or 
sayings,  of  Jesus.  This  single  leaf  was  found 
among  several  hundred  other .  papyri  in  some 
rubbish-heaps  at  Behnesa,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Libyan  desert,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
south  of  Cairo.  One  page  was  quite  easily  de- 
cipherable, while  the  other,  though  less  distinct, 
could  be  made  out  with  some  difficulty. 

The  Greek  sentences  are  thus  translated  by  the 
discoverers : 

1.  .  .  .  and  then  sbalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the 
mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye. 

2.  Jesus  saith,  Except  ye  fast  to  the  world,  ye  shall 
in  no  wise  find  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  except  ye  keep 
the  Sabbath,  ye  shall  not  see  the  Father. 

8.  Jesus  saith,  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  flesh  was  I  seen  by  them,  and  I  found  all  men 
drunken,  and  none  found  1  athirst  among  them,  and 
my  soul  grieveth  over  the  sons  of  men,  because  they 
are  blind  in  their  heart  .  .  . 

4.  .  .  .  poverty  .  .  . 

&.  Jesus  saith,  Wherever  there  are  .  .  .  and  there  is 
one  .  .  .  alone,  I  am  with  him.  Raise  the  stone  and 
there  thou  shalt  find  me,  cleave  the  wood  and  there 
ami. 

6.  Jesus  saith,  A  prophet  is  not  acceptable  in  his  own 
country,  neither  doth  a  physician  work  cures  upon  them 
that  know  him. 

7.  Jesus  saith,  A  dty  built  upon  the  top  of  a  high 
hill,  and  established,  can  neither  fall  nor  be  hid. 

8.  .  .  .  unto  thy  face  (or  presence)  .  .  . 

A  writer  in  the  Biblical  Woi'ld  for  August, 
commenting  on  these  sayings,  suggests  that  while 
No.  2,  as  translated  by  the  editors,  is  strongly 
Jewish,  it  may  be  intended  to  be  taken  some- 
what metaphorically. 

<  ^  No.  3  is  so  complete  as  to  make  its  meaning 
unmistakable.  It  is  certainly  novel,  but  hardly 
has  <the  genuine  ring*  of  which  the  editors 
speak.  It  rather  sounds  like  many  another 
extra- canonical  saying  of  Jesus,  in  which  a  say- 
ing or  thought  of  the  canonical  gospels  is  over- 
laid or  otherwise  changed  by  an  attempt  at  pseu- 
depigraphic  or  apocalyptic  writmg. 

**  No.  5  is  by  all  means  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  logia.  Despite  its  imperfect  shape,  it  is 
easy  to  see  in  its  first  sentence  an  echo  of  Matt, 
xviii.  20.  But  the  second  half,  noble  as  it  is  in  sug- 
gesting the  possibility  of  having  Christ's  presence 
even  when  engaged  in  work  (unless  it  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  that  Christ  is  in  all  things. 


or  that  effort  must  precede  attainment,  or  indeed, 
finally,  as  mystical),  cannot  escape  the  same  sus- 
picion as  that  aroused  by  No.  3,  viz.,  of  a  re- 
working by  some  of  the  many  teachers  of  early 
Christianity — possibly  of  one  of  the  Gnostic  sects. 

*  *  Taken  altogether,  therefore,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  that  these  few  logia  add  anything  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  If  they  were 
written,  as  their  editors  seem  justified  in  claim- 
ing, somewhere  between  150  and  300  a.d.  and 
were  in  any  way  representative  of  a  widely  ac- 
cepted Gospel,  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  they 
have  not  in  some  way  left  more  distinct  traces  of 
themselves  or  of  their  kind  in  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture. The  utmost  that  one  dares  at  present  to 
say  of  their  value  is  (1)  that  they  certainly  throw 
light  upon  the  nature  of  collections  of  logia^  such 
as  that  of  Fapias;  and  (2)  that  it  is  possible  that 
they  represent  a  collection  of  genuine  and  apocry- 
phal sayings  of  Christ  made  by  some  early  Chris- 
tians with  Jewish -Gnostic  tendencies,  with  which 
Egypt  teemed.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  if 
one  could  add  that  they  throw  a  direct  light  upon 
the  synoptic  problem,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
So  far  from  appearing  like  bits  of  an  original 
Gospel  lying  back  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  they 
much  more  clearly  hint  at  conflation  or  at  other 
reworking.  Whether  this  reworking  was  wholly 
intentional  may  be  uncertain,  but  that  we  have 
here  any  light  upon  an  original  Hebrew  Matthew, 
a  *  gospel  to  the  Hebrews,*  or  a  '  gospel  according 
to  the  Egyptians, '  seems  absolutely  without  like* 
Hhood." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  of  these  sayings 
is  identical  with  Luke  vi.  42,  while  No.  6  suggests 
Luke  iv.  23,  24,  and  in  No.  7  there  is  a  parallel- 
ism with  Matt.  V.  14. 

Another  Interpretation. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  August  Dr. 
M.  R.  James  propounds  the  theory  that  the  frag- 
ment discovered  by  Messrs.  Grenf ell  and  Hunt  is 
from  a  book  of  Christ's  sayings,  extracted  from 
one  or  more  gospels.  This  hypothesis,  he  says, 
would  serve  well  to  explain  the  presence  in  the 
sayings  of  elements  of  various  degrees  of  authen- 
ticity; for  it  seems  probable  that  the  early  gos- 
pels rejected  by  the  Church  contained  an  admix- 
ture of  genuine  matter  *^  along  with  some  that 
was  corrupt  and  some  that  was  pure  invention. " 

For  the  fifth  and  most  remarkable  of  the  say- 
ings, which  contains  the  puzzling  sentence » 
**  Raise  the  stone  and  there  thou  shalt  find  me^ 
cleave  the  wood  and  there  am  I,"  Dr.  James  sug- 
gests three  possible  lines  of  interpretation: 
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*'  1.  Christ  is  everywhere  and  in  everything. 
This,  as  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  have  said, 
is  favored  by  the  near  neigliborhood  of  what 
seems  to  be  a  form  of  the  utterance,  *  Where  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together,  there  am  I  in  the 
naidst  of  them, '  and  the  sentence  from  the  Gospel 
of  Eve^  which  Epiphanius  has  preserved,  supplies 
an  attractive  illustration. 

'<  2.  The  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  hard 
and  laborious  character  of  the  acts  prescribed — 
the  heaving  up  of  the  stone  and  the  cleaving  of 
the  wood.  We  should  then  have  a  parallel  to 
the  precept,  ^Ask^  and  ye  shall  receive;  seek, 
and  ye  shall  find;  knocky  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you;  *  an  utterance  in  which  the  command 
,fleems  to  me  quite  as  important  an  element  as  the 
promise.  Effort  is  necessary  if  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  is  to  be  won. 

**3.  The  'stone*  and  the  'wood'  may  just 
possibly  be  the  important  factors  in  the  saying. 
Both  of  them  are  familiar  types  of  the  Lord. 
But  1  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  meaning  to  the 
whole  clause  on  this  hypothesis,  though  it  seems 
just  worth  mentioning. 

IS    THIS    PANTHEISM  ? 

'  *  The  first  intprpretation  has  a  flavor  of 
Pantheism  about  it,  of  something  far  removed 
from  the  ordinary  lines  of  our  Lord's  genuine 
sayings.  If  the  interpretation  be  correct,  the 
words  would  better  suit  a  *  Gnostic '  milieu  than 
an  orthodox  one.  But  I  doubt  its  correctness. 
Would  any  sect  which  is  likely  to  have  produced 
this  mystical  saying  have  put  it  in  such  a  form  ? 
Were  they  not  all  too  deeply  imbued  with  a  be- 
lief in  the  inherent  evil  of  matter  ?  Stone  and 
wood,  the  productions  of  an  ignorant  or  evil 
Creator,  with  whose  works  it  is  the  object  of 
every  enlightened  soul  to  have  as  little  to  do  as 
possible,  could  they  be  spoken  of  in  so  emphatic 
a  manner  as  this  ?  I  do  not  think  that  a  Gnostic 
would  thus  conceive  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in 
created  things.  The  Lord  *  is  everywhere  and 
heareth  every  one  of  us,'  say  the  Docetic  Acts  of 
John  J  it  is  true;  but  there  is  no  hint  to  show 
that  he  is  present  in  inanimate  things  of  sense. 

*'  I  incline  rather  to  the  second  of  the  inter- 
pretations suggested  above.  It  is  direct  and 
simple,  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  Christ's 
known  teaching.  Possibly  the  collector  of  the 
logia  may  have  understood  the  sentence  differ- 
ently, and  therefore  placed  it  in  the  position  in 
which  we  find  it.  If  he  did,  he  acted,  I  believe, 
under  a  misapprehension." 

Dr.  James  leaves  his  theories  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  critics,  expressing  to  Messrs. 
Grenfell  and  Hunt  his  warmest  thanks  for  the  way 
in  which  they  have  dealt  with  this  splendid  find. 


WHEN  WERE  THE  GOSPELS  WRITTEN  ? 

MR.  F.  J.  KENYON'S  article  in  the  Septem- 
ber  Mc  Clure^s  under  this  title  is  chiefly  val- 
uable in  its  notes  on  the  '  <  Diatessaron  "  of  Tatian, 
a  harmonized  gospel,  composed  out  of  the  four 
gospels  by  dovetailing  verses  out  of  the  different 
evangelists  into  a  single  narrative.  The  work 
shows  the  preeminent  position  of  the  four  gos- 
pels at  a  very  early  date,  for  Tatian  was  bom 
about  110  A.  D.  This  harmony  passed  current  in 
the  Syrian  Church  for  many  generations  as  an 
orthodox  representation  of  the  gospel  narrative. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Rendel  Harris  has  shown 
reason  to  believe  that  it  exhibited  traces  of  the 
special  opinions  of  the  Encratites. 

<  <  In  the  one  case  we  should  suppose  it  to  have 
been  written  about  160;  in  the  other  about  170. 
If,  then,  the  <  Diatessaron  '  was  put  together  out 
of  the  four  canonical  gospels,  it  is  clear  that  thej 
held,  at  this  date,  a  position  of  marked  and  rec- 
ognized superiority  over  all  other  narratives  of 
our  Lord's  life;  and  since  such  a  position  could 
not  be  acquired  except  after  the  lapse  of  some 
considerable  time,  this  would  show  that  all  four 
were  composed  at  a  date  at  least  as  early  as  that 
which  Baur  assigns  to  the  earliest  of  them  and 
much  earlier  than  those  which  he  allows  to  three 
out  of  the  four. " 

Baur  dated  St.  Matthew's  gospel  a.d.  130,  St 
Luke's,  St.  Mark's,  and  St.  John's  about  150,  160, 
and  165  respectively.  This  *<  Diatessaron ''  was 
supposed  to  be  lost,  the  earliest  mention  of  it  be- 
ing Dy  Eusebius  about  a.d.  325.  It  was  in 
America  that  the  discovery  was  first  made  by  Dr. 
Ezra  Abbott  in  1880  thatTatian's  <'  Diatessaron'' 
was  actually  constructed  out  of  the  four  canon- 
ical gospels.  The  commentary  on  the  *  *  Diatessa- 
ron" by  St.  Ephrem,  with  its  copious  quotations, 
enabled  the  scholars  to  make  out  the  general 
structure  and  much  of  the  actual  text  of  the 
work.  Father  Ciasca,  one  of  the  librarians  of 
the  Vatican,  was  the  first  modern  scholar  to  see 
the  complete  *  *  Diatessaron. "  Its  publication  was 
delayed  till  1886.  Ciasca  chanced  to  show  the 
manuscript  to  the  vicar- apostolic  of  the  Catholic 
Copts,  then  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  this  gentle- 
man at  once  remarked  that  he  had  seen  another 
copy  in  private  hands  in  Egypt,  and  could  under- 
take to  procure  it.  He  was  true  to  his  word, 
and  from  this  new  manuscript,  which  is  superior 
to  the  copy  in  the  Vatican,  Ciasca  edited  the  work 
in  1888.  Though  the  reappearance  of  this  work 
does  not  enable  the  scholars  to  fix  absolutely  the 
date  of  the  composition  of  the  gospels,  yet  it 
places  the  date  far  back  of  the  theories  that  had 
been  held.  Mr.  Kenyon  says  it  is  enough  for  us 
to  know  that  they  belong,  even  the  latest  of  them, 
to  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  that  there  is  no 
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reason,  so  far  as  external  evidence  is  concerned, 
to  doubt  the  traditional  belief  that  they  were 
written  either  by  the  apostles  themselves  or  by 
their  companions. 


ARE  THE  RICH  GROWING  RICHER  AND  THE 

POOR  POORER  ? 

IN  the  September  Atlantic  Monthly  the  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright  musters  a  considerable 
array  of  figures  to  show  that  this  inquiry  cannot 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  For  while  his 
figures  prove  that  the  rich  are  growing  richer, 
they  also  prove  that  the  poor  are  not  growing 
poorer.  He  says  this  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  the  truth  of  the  phrase  has  become  thor- 
oughly accepted.  He  admits  that  there  are  more 
large  fortunes  at  the  present  time  than  in  any 
other  period  in  our  history,  and  that  there  are 
more  people  having  independent  fortunes  than  at 
any  other  time.  He  is  willing  to  admit  that 
seven-eighths  of  the  families  hold  but  one- eighth 
of  the  wealth,  while  1  per  cent,  of  the  families 
hold  more  than  the  remaining  99  per  cent. ;  or, 
stated  otherwise,  that  1 ,  500, 000  families  own  $56,  - 
000,000,000,  while  the  other  11,000,000  families 
own  $9,000,000,000  of  the  nation's  wealth;  or 
that  12  per  cent,  of  the  families  own  86  per  cent, 
of  the  wealth,  and  the  other  88  per  cent,  of  the 
families  own  only  14  per  cent. 

As  against  this  he  reminds  us  that,  beginning 
with  1850,  the  per  capita  of  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try has  grown  as  follows:  In  1850,  $308  per 
capita;  in  1860,  $514;  in  1870,  $780;  in  1880, 
$870;  and  in  1890,  $1,036  per  capita.  While 
these  figures  are  not  so  accurate  in  the  first  years 
as  in  the  later  periods,  he  considers  them  quite 
accurate  enough  to  show  that  there  is  a  wide 
margin  in  the  increased  aggregate  wealth  within 
which  the  rich  can  grow  richer  without  necessi- 
tating that  the  poor  should  grow  poorer. 

THE   HIGHER    STANDARD    OF   BREAD -WINNING. 

In  more  specific  support  of  his  thesis,  Mr. 
Wright  analyzes  the  whole  body  of  bread-win- 
ners of  the  country — a  body  which  in  1870 
amounted  to  32.43  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, in  1880  to  34.67  per  cent.,  and  in  1890  to 
36.31  per  cent.  He  classifies  all  this  bread- 
winning  population  into  four  groups,  and  finds 
that  tne  highest  group,  consisting  of  farmers  and 
planters  who  are  proprietors,  bankers,  brokers, 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  dealers,  and  who 
engage  in  professional  pursuits,  constitute  10.17 
percent,  of  the  whole  population  in  1870,  11.22 
percent,  in  1880,  and  11.97  per  cent,  in  1890, 
showing  a  steady  gain  in  the  proportion  of  this  high 
class  of  bread-winners  to  the  whole  population. 


* '  Making  another  group,  composed  of  agents, 
collectors,  commercial  travelers,  bookkeepers, 
clerks,  salesmen,  and  others  in  kindred  occupa- 
tions, we  find  that  in  1870  they  constituted  0.91 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  that  in  1880 
the  percentage  rose  to  1.25,  and  that  in  1890  it 
reached  2. 15,  showing  that  in  this  class  of  per- 
sons there  was  also  a  constant  increase  in  relative 
proportion. 

<<  Making  still  another  group,  including  the 
skilled  workers  of  the  community,  such  as  cloth- 
ing makers,  engineers  and  firemen,  food  pre- 
parers, leather  workers,  those  engaged  in  the 
mechanical  trades,  metal  workers,  printers,  en- 
gravers and  bookbinders,  steam  railroad  em- 
ployees, textile  workers,  tobacco  and  cigar  factory 
operatives,  wood  workers,  and  those  in  similar 
mechanical  pursuits,  we  find  that  of  the  whole 
population  they  constituted  6.59  per  cent,  in 
1870,  7.18  per  cent,  in  1880,  and  8.75  per  cent, 
in  1890,  showing  again  in  the  skilled  trades  a 
constantly  increasing  relative  proportion. 

<<  Making,  now,  a  fourth  group,  including 
agricultural  laborers,  boatmen,  fishermen,  sailors, 
draymen,  hostlers,  ordinary  laborers,  miners 
and  quarrymen,  messengers,  packers,  porters, 
servants,  and  all  other  pursuits  of  like  grade,  we 
find  the  reverse  to  be  true.  That  is,  although  in 
1870  this  class  of  workers  constituted  14.76  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population,  in  1890  it  reached 
but  13.44  per  cent." 

These  figures  show  to  Mr.  Wright's  mind  that 
there  is  a  steady  uplifting  of  the  standards;  in 
other  words,  that  relatively  there  are  fewer  peo- 
ple engaged  in  unskilled  and  worse -paid  occupa- 
tions of  life. 

BETTER    WAGES   AND    LOWER    PRICES. 

Then,  as  to  wages,  Mr.  Wright  draws  on  the 
report  by  Senator  Aldrich  giving  the  course  of 
wholesale  prices  and  wages  from  1840  to  1891. 
It  deals  with  seventeen  great  branches  of  indus- 
try, the  principal  ones  in  the  country,  and  from 
it  we  find  that,  taking  1830  as  a  standard  at  100, 
rates  of  wages  rose  from  87.7  in  1840  to  160.7 
in  1891;  that  is,  an  increase  of  60.7  per  cent, 
from  1860  and  of  73  per  cent,  from  1840.  In 
other  words,  there  was  an  average  gain  during 
the  51  years  of  86  per  cent.  And  this  was 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  hours  of  labor  had 
been  reduced  during  that  period,  an  average  of 
1.4  hours  per  day. 

Of  course,  an  increase  of  wages  means  nothing 
without  an  inquiry  into  the  prices  for  the  things 
for  which  wages  are  spent.  Examining  into  the 
prices  of  223  articles,  it  was  found  that  their 
prices  were  7.8  per  cent,  lower  in  1891  than  in 
1860,   and  Senator  Aldrich' s  report  makes  the 
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cost  of  living,  aside  from  rent,  decrease  between 
4  and  5  per  cent,  between  1860  and  1891.  So 
that,  taking  rent  and  everything  into  considera- 
tion, Mr.  Wriglit  concludes  that  living  was  not 
much,  if  any,  higher  in  1891  than  in  1860. 
Many  more  incidental  data  are  quoted  by  Mr. 
Wright  to  show  that  the  poor  people  of  the  coun- 
try are  in  a  better  case  than  they  were  fifty  years 
ago  and  are  constantly  improving  their  standard 
of  living.  For  instance,  the  statistics  show  that 
in  1850  the  paupers  in  the  almshouses  were  2, 171 
to  each  million,  while  in  1890  they  were  1,176  to 
each  million. 

Are  the  rich,  then,  growing  richer,  and  the 
poor  poorer?  If  this  be  true,  says  Colonel 
Wright,  our  whole  civilization  is  a  cheat. 

*  *  The  statement,  I  reiterate,  is  not  true,  as  a 
whole,  but  it  is  true  that  the  rich  are  growing 
richer  and  the  poor  are  growing  better  off  ;  and 
with  increased  understanding  of  the  true  uses  of 
wealth,  the  proportion  in  which  the  rich  are  grow- 
ing richer  and  the  poor  better  off  will  assume 
more  just  and  equitable  relations." 


RUSKIN  AMONG  W0RKIN6HEN. 

UNDER  the  headmg  ''  A  Memorable  Art 
Class,"  Mr.  Thomas  Sulman  contributes 
to  Good  Words  for  August,  fascinating  memories 
of  the  art  class  at  the  Workingmen's  College  in 
the  early  fifties.  John  Ruskin  threw  himself 
heartily  into  this  art  work  in  1854.  Looking 
back  the  writer  says: 

**I  cannot  hope  to  describe  the  delights  of 
those  evenings.  Twice  a  week  John  Ruskin 
positively  beamed;  he  devoted  himself  to  those 
who  gave  themselves  sincerely  to  study.  He 
taught  each  of  us  separately,  studying  the  ca- 
pacities of  each  student. 

HIS    WAY    OF    TEACHING. 

'<  We  drew  fii-st  a  plaster  of  Paris  ball,  giving 
the  intersecting  shadows  of  a  score  of  gaslights; 
then  a  small  plaster  cast  of  a  natural  leaf.  After 
that  he  went  to  nature;  a  spray  of  dried  laurel 
leaves,  a  feather,  a  bit  of  spar  to  show  the  lines 
of  cleavage;  every  kind  of  natural  structure.  He 
soon  encouraged  us  to  try  color,  warning  us  that 
gaslight  altered  all  the  values,  but  saying  that 
color,  was  too  delightful  to  be  foregone.  For  one 
pupil  he  would  put  a  cairngorm  pebble  or  fluor- 
spar into  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  set  him  to  trace 
their  tangled  veins  of  crimson  and  amethyst.  For 
'  another  he  would  bring  lichen  and  fungi  from 
Anerley  Woods.  Once,  to  fill  us  with  despair  of 
color,  he  brought  a  case  of  West  Indian  birds  un- 
stuffed,  as  the  collector  had  stored  them,  all 
rubies  and  emeralds.      Sometimes  it  was   a  fif- 


teen th  century  Gothic  missal  when  he  set  us 
counting  the  order  of  the  colored  leaves  in  each 
spray  of  the  MS.  At  other  times  it  was  a  splen- 
did Albert  Diirer  wood -cut  tliat  we  might  copy  a 
square  inch  or  two  of  herbage  and  identify  the 
columbines  and  cyclamens.  He  talked  much  to 
the  class,  discursively  but  radiantly.  I  think  I 
remember  that  in  politics  and  religion  he  leaned 
to  order  rather  than  progress.  ...  I  have  a  de- 
lightful memory  of  an  architectural  evening, 
principally  given  to  French  Gothic,  comparing 
Amiens,  Rouen,  and  Beauvais.  He  reprinted 
for  us  a  chapter  from  the  '  Seven  Lamps,'  with 
all  the  illustrations — <  Notes  on  Northern  Gothic' 
On  another  night  he  introduced  to  us  Alfred 
Rethel's  work,  especially  the  weird  ♦  Auch  et» 
Todienianz. ' 

*  *  He  was  hard  to  please,  I  remember,  in  en- 
graving.    Etching  he  thought  frivolous. 

HIS    MASTERS. 

'  *  He  told  us  if  we  got  to  like  large,  cross- 
hatched,  finished  prints  after  Correggio  or  Raph- 
ael we  were  lost,  unless  we  forthwith  sold  or, 
better  still,  burned  them.  .  .  .  But  Albert 
Diirer  was  his  favorite  master.  We  copied  bits 
of  the  great  and  smaller  passions,  the  *  St.  Hu- 
bert '  and  the  '  St.  Jerome.  *  But  of  course  the 
pole-star  of  his  artistic  heavens  was  Turner. 
One  by  one,  he  brought  for  us  to  examine  his 
marvels  of  water -color  art  from  Denmark  Hill. 
He  would  point  out  the  subtleties  and  felicities 
in  their  composition,  analyzing  on  a  blackboard 
their  line  schemes.  Sometimes  he  would  make 
us  copy  minute  portions  of  a  *  Liber, '  some  Hne 
of  footsteps,  or  the  handles  of  a  plow.  He 
would  not  allow  us  to  copy  Turner  in  colors,  say- 
ing that  would  come  years  after,  at  present  noth- 
ing of  these  but  line." 


(( 


HIS  GREATEST  FAULT  AS  A  TEACHER  !  " 


'*0n  formal  occasions  he  did  not  speak  well. 
His  style  was  over -elaborate  and  paradoxical,  but 
on  these  evenings  he  talked  divinely;  we  were 
carried  away  by  the  current  of  his  enthusiasm. 
Often  his  subject  was  poetry,  and  then  he  was 
never  tired  of  praising  Scott.   .   .   . 

* '  Although  I  have  reason  to  think  he  was  at 
this  time  privately  suffering,  he  seemed  delighted 
with  his  class.  His  face  would  light  up  when 
he  saw  a  piece  of  honest  or  delicate  work;  it 
was,  perhaps,  his  greatest  fault  as  a  teacher  that 
he  was  sometimes  too  lavish  of  his  praise." 

Possibly  to  those  who  are  only  readers  of  the 
great  art-critic  this  last  seems  the  most  astound- 
ing fact  in  the  whole  paper,  full  as  it  is  of  in- 
tense interest. 
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RECENT  SOCIAUSTIC  EXPERIMENTS. 
In  England  and  Elsewhere. 

THE  other  day  it  was  announced  that  Count 
Tolstoi's  friends  are  preparing  to  found  a 
Socialistic  or  Communistic  experimental  settle- 
ment in  Alderney,  while  others  are  engaged  in 
making  efforts  in  this  direction  in  Essex.  A  re- 
cent number  of  the  Economic  Review  mentions 
some  colonization  schemes  which  have  been  es- 
tablished in  Great  Britain,  but  which,  however, 
unfortunately  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  pay  their 
wav  : 

**  1.  The  Free  Communist  and  Cooperative 
Colony  at  Clousden  Hill  Farm,  Forest  Hill,  New- 
castle. Among  the  many  highly  desirable  ideals 
which  this  association  sets  before  itself,  the  most 
characteristic  is  *  to  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  free  communist  association  as  against  the  com- 
petitive production  of  to-day.'  Principle  No.  8 
states  that  '  this  association  being  constituted  on 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality,  we  do  not 
recognize  any  other  authority  but  the  one  of 
reason,  and  no  member  or  members  shall  have 
any  other  power  than  that  of  reasoning.'  Or, 
again,  No.  13:  *  Except  in  cases  of  general  agree- 
ment, no  working  time  shall  be  fixed  or  limited, 
as  we  believe  that,  considering  these  new  condi- 
tions, each  one  will  do  his  best  and  work  accord- 
ing to  his  abilities,  physically  or  otherwise.'  " 

Alas  I  this  excellent  society  seems  to  suffer 
from  the  prevailing  malady  of  all  such  idealistic 
projects.  According  to  the  last  available  balance- 
sheet,  the  receipts  of  the  farm  amounted  to  £81 
for  the  half-year,  while  the  outgoings  amounted 
to  £228.  On  this  showing  competitive  produc- 
tion has  not  much  to  fear  from  the  rivalry  of  free 
communistic  institutions. 

The  second  scheme  described  by  the  Economic 
Review  is  the  Westmoreland  Home  Colonization 
Experiment.  Object :  to  provide  work  in  Eng- 
lish industrial  villages  for  the  able-bodied  unem- 
ployed poor.  There  are  two  farms  in  connection 
with  this  scheme,  on  the  first  of  which,  that  of 
Browhead,  the  last  available  balance-sheet  shows 
a  deficit  of  £93,  excluding  subscriptions;  on  the 
second  the  accounts  nearly  balance,  but  only  with 
the  aid  of  £359  in  donations. 

The  third  case  mentioned  by  the  Economic  Re- 
view is  that  of  the  Landholders'  Court,  Winter- 
slow,  which  seems  to  be  financially  very  profit- 
able: 

**  Com -milling  and  carpentry  are  the  winter 
occupations;  and  market -gardening  and  the  mak- 
ing of  peat  moss  litter  are  carried  on  in  the  sum- 
mer. It  is  a  sort  of  system  of  small  holdings. 
*  It  is  really,'  says  Major  Poore,  '  the  restoration 
of  the  procedure  of  a  manor. '     The  only  novelty 


about  it,  however,  unless  the  allotment  of  five- 
shilling  shares  to  the  tenants  is  to  be  called  such, 
is  the  establishment  of  a  court,  consisting  of  the 
directors,  who  try  all  cases  in  dispute.  It  is  now 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  this  experiment. 
At  the  outset  Major  Poore  advanced  £1,768  8s. 
7d.  for  purchase  of  farms,  etc.  Since  then,  £50 
has  been  advanced  to  members  on  mortgage,  and 
yet,  by  July  31,  1894,  £1,832  ITs.  8d.  had  been 
repaid,  and  there  was  a  balance  of  £64  9s.  Id. 
This  has  swelled  in  the  succeeding  year  to  £237 
38.  5d.  On  February  5,  1897,  Major  Poore 
writes,  '  I  have  as  yet  no  arrears,  nor  has  any 
tenant  fallen  out  of  line. '  " 


CLEANING  THE  STREETS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

THE  September  McChire's  opens  with  an  ac- 
count by  Colonel  Waring  of  his  Augean 
labors  as  commissioner  of  the  New  York  Street 
Cleaning  Department ;  incidentally,  it  is  remark- 
able how  the  art  department  of  McClure's  has 
managed  to  invest  the  prosaic  details  of  remov- 
ing debris  from  the  streets  with  such  interest  as 
the  many  capital  pictures  have.  New  Workers 
do  not  need  Colonel  Waring's  description  of  the 
frightful  condition  of  the  streets  at  the  time  that 
he  took  hold  of  the  department.  So  frightful 
was  this  condition  that  the  death-rate  for  12 
years  had  amounted  to  25.78  per  cent,  per  1,000 
persons,  equivalent  to  50,000  deaths  a  year  on 
the  basis  of  present  population  ;  eye  and  throat 
diseases,  due  to  dust,  and  especially  to  putrid 
dust,  were  rife;  snow  was  not  removed,  and 
only  some  27  miles  of  streets  were  cleared 
after  a  storm.  The  street- cleaners  were  robbed 
by  politicians  and  scorned  by  the  public.  Mr. 
Waring  took  the  commissionership  with  Mayor 
Strong's  assurance  that  the  new  incumbent  should 
be  absolutely  autonomous  in  the  matter  of  ap- 
pointments and  dismissals  and  should  have  his 
own  way  generally. 

In  a  matter  of  three  years  the  commissioner 
has  turned  the  street -cleaning  band  from  a  most 
disreputable  body  of  tramps,  rounders,  fourth - 
rate  workmen,  and  incompetents  with  a  pull  into 
what  he  proudly  and  truly  calls  a  splendid  body 
of  men,  actuated  by  a  real  esprit  de  corps.  The 
horses  of  the  department  are  the  finest  in  the  city 
for  their  work,  well  groomed  and  treated.  The 
carts  are  new  and  sound,  and  chow  what  an 
amount  of  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  small 
details.  The  colonel  tells  that  for  every  cart 
there  is  a  complete  duplicate  set  of  harness, 
bought  a  year  or  more  in  advance  in  order  that 
it  might  become  thoroughly  seasoned  before  be- 
ing put  to  hard  use,  and  he  says  the  gain  in  dura- 
bility is  far  more  than  the  loss  in  interest.     Six- 
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teen  years  ago  it  cost  tlie  city  $1 1,000  a  year  for 
the  **  trimming"  of  the  scows  that  carried  away 
the  refuse;  now  the  city  receives  for  the  scow- 
trimming  privilege  about  $50,000  worth  of  labor 
free  and  more  than  $90,000  in  cash.  Nearly 
1,000  miles  of  streets  are  swept  every  day,  while 
in  1888,  under  one  of  the  best  commissioners, 
50  miles  were  swept  daily,  187  miles  three  times 
a  week,  65  miles  twice  a  week,  and  24  miles 
'  <  when  found  necessary. "  At  present  35^  miles 
are  swept  four  and  five  times  a  day,  50^  miles 
three  times  a  day,  283^  miles  twice  a  day,  and 
63^  miles  once  a  day,  making  a  total  of  433 
miles.  After  a  snow-storm  145  miles  of  snow  is 
hauled  off.  Colonel  Waring  can  make  the  aston- 
ishing statement  that  in  five  consecutive  weeks  of 
1895  more  snow  was  removed,  and  for  less  money, 
than  for  the  five  years  beginning  with  1889.  He 
says  that  the  president  of  the  United  States  Rub- 
ber Company  informed  him  that  this  snow  re- 
moval, together  with  the  abolition  of  mud  from 
the  streets  at  all  seasons,  has  cost  that  company 
$100,000  per  year  by  reason  of  the  decreased 
demand  for  rubber  boots  and  shoes. 

The  commissioner  suggests  some  of  the  bene- 
fits of  clean  streets  in  the  following  paragraph: 

*  *  Few  realize  the  many  minor  ways  in  which  the 
work  of  the  department  has  benefited  the  people  at 
large.  For  example:  There  is  far  less  injury  from 
dust  to  clothing,  to  furniture,  and  to  goods  in 
shops;  mud  is  not  tracked  from  the  streets  on  to 
the  sidewalks  and  thence  into  the  houses;  boots 
require  far  less  cleaning;  the  wearing  of  overshoes 
has  been  largely  abandoned;  wet  feet  and  be- 
draggled skirts  are  mainly  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  children  now  make  free  use  as  a  playground 
of  streets  which  were  formerly  impossible  to 
them.  *  Scratches, '  a  skin  disease  of  horses  due 
to  mud  and  slush,  used  to  entail  very  serious  cost 
on  truckmen  and  liverymen.  It  is  now  almost 
unknown.  Horses  used  to  *  pick  up  a  nail '  with 
alarming  frequency,  and  this  caused  great  loss  of 
service  and,  like  scratches,  made  the  bill  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  a  serious  matter.  There  are 
practically  no  nails  now  to  be  found  in  the 
streets. 

*  *  The  great,  the  almost  inestimable,  beneficial 
effect  of  the  work  of  the  department  is  shown  in 
the  great  reduction  of  the  death-rate  and  in  the 
less  keenly  realized  but  still  more  important  re- 
duction in  the  sick -rate.  As  compared  with  the 
average  death-rate  of  26.78  of  1882-94,  that 
of  1895  was  23.10,  that  of  1896  was  21.52,  and 
that  of  the  first  half  of  1897  was  19.63.  If  this 
latter  figure  is  maintained  throughout  the  year 
there  will  have  been  15,000  fewer  deaths  than 
there  would  have  been  had  the  average  rate 
of  the  thirteen  previous  years  prevailed.     The 


report  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  1896,  basing 
its  calculations  on  diarrheal  diseases  in  July, 
August,  and  September,  in  the  filthiest  wards, 
in  the  most  crowded  wards,  and  in  the  remainder 
of  the  city,  shows  a  very  marked  reduction  in  all 
and  the  largest  reduction  in  the  first  two  classes." 


MR.  ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  NEW  YORK  POUCE. 

IN  the  September  Atlantic  Monthly  Mr.  Roose- 
velt tells  in  his  characteristically  plain,  straight- 
forward style  the  story  of  his  administration  of 
the  New  York  police  force.  He  tells  how  of  all 
the  corruptions  of  New  York  City  the  police 
force  was  the  center;  how  there  was  a  perfectly 
recognized  tariff  of  charges,  ranging  from  $209 
or  $300  for  appointment  as  a  patrolman  to  $12,- 
000  or  $15,000  for  promotion  to  the  position  of 
captain,  and  how  that  money  was  distributed  by 
an  elaborate  system  of  blackmail.  The  source  of 
the  funds,  of  course,  was  the  gambling,  liquor- 
selling,  and  disorderly  house  elements,  which 
contributed,  each  according  to  its  means,  to  the 
rotten  system.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  appointed  in 
May,  1895.  He  had  many  more  influences  to 
overcome  than  the  opposition  of  the  avowed 
Tammanyites,  but  the  machine  itself  was  suf- 
ficiently powerful  and  suflBciently  bitter  in  its  op- 
position to  the  reform  work  to  daunt  the  average 
man,  and  he  says:  **  If  by  any  reasonable  con- 
cessions, if  indeed  by  the  performance  of  any 
act  not  incompatible  with  our  oaths  of  office,  we 
could  have  stood  on  good  terms  with  the  ma- 
chine, we  would  assuredly  have  made  the  effort, 
even  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  many  of  our  ideals. " 
But  it  was  not  possible;  war  was  declared,  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  won  on  his  merits. 

He  says  that  aside  from  the  direct  opposition 
of  Tammany,  his  most  determined  foes  were  the 
allies  that  Tammany  found  in  the  sensational 
newspapers.  * '  Of  all  the  forces  that  tend  for 
evil  in  a  great  city  like  New  York,  probably  no 
other  is  so  potent  as  the  sensational  press."  Mr. 
Roosevelt  disclaims  the  exercise  of  any  particu- 
lar brilliancy  in  the  work  which  he  accomplished. 
He  says  that  nothing  was  required  except  the 
plain,  ordinary  virtues  of  a  rather  commonplace 
type,  which  all  good  citizens  should  be  expected 
to  possess,  and  he  explains  how  his  methods  for 
restoring  order,  and  discipline,  and  honesty  were 
entirely  simple,  as  were  also  the  methods  for  se- 
curing efficiency.  The  hardest  problem  was  to 
break  up  the  system  of  blackmail  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  liquor  law,  which  caused  the  most 
excitement.  He  states  plainly,  and  in  italics,  that 
<*  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  leaders  of  • 
Tammany  Hall  and  the  liquor  dealers,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  monthly  blackmail  paid  to  the 
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police  by  the  liquor  dealers  who  wished  to  carry 
on  an  elicit  trade  should  be  discontinued  in  re- 
turn for  political  support."  The  law  against 
Sunday  liquor-selling  was  not  a  dead  letter,  but 
was  simply  used  for  blackmail  and  political  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Roosevelt  says  there  are  two  courses 
open  to  the  Police  Board.  **  We  could  either  in- 
struct the  police  to  allow  all  the  saloon  keepers  to 
become  lawbreakers,  or  else  we  could  instruct 
thera  to  allow  none  to  be  lawbreakers."  Every 
one  remembers  how  the  latter  course  was  fol- 
lowed, and  what  a  fight  there  was  for  months. 
The  professional  politicians  of  low  type,  the 
liquor  sellers,  the  editors  of  some  German  news- 
papers  and  the  sensational  press  attacked  the  re- 
form administration  with  the  most  intense  feroc- 
ity. Intensely  ferocious  attacks  are,  however, 
what  Mr.  Roosevelt  rejoices  in  when  he  has  the 
right  side,  and  he  succeeded  in  enforcing  the  ex- 
cise law  to  a  degree  which  was  notable  under  the 
circumstances.  He  thinks  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  people  benefited  very  greatly  by 
the  enforcement.  *<The  hospitals  found  that 
their  Monday  labors  were  lessened  nearly  one- 
half  owing  to  the  startling  diminution  in  cases  of 
injury  due  to  drunken  brawls." 

The  honest  conduct  of  the  elections  was  an- 
other important  task,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  strin- 
gent course  of  examination  improved  vastly  the 
standard  of  election  methods. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  specific  reforms 
were  going  on  the  Police  Board  was  making 
most  earnest  efforts  to  improve  the  moral,  mental, 
and  physical  standards  of  the  policemen.  They 
were  much  hampered  by  the  law,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  dismissing  many  of  the  men 
who  should  have  been  removed,  but  more  than 
200  unfit  policemen  were  turned  away  and  1,700 
men  were  appointed — more  than  four  times  as 
many  as  ever  before.  The  most  rigid  competi- 
tive examinations  led  to  appointments,  and  a 
part  of  them  was  a  very  severe  physical  exam- 
ination. Lastly,  there  was  a  rigid  investigation 
of  character,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  thinks  the  re- 
sult of  these  efforts,  as  shown  in  the  body  of  re- 
cruits for  patrolmen  which  he  mustered,  is  a 
thorough  answer  to  theorists  who  sneer  at  civil- 
service  reform  as  impracticable.  He  says  the 
uplifting  of  the  force  was  very  noticeable,  both 
physically  and  mentally.  '  <  The  best  men  we  got 
were  those  who  had  served  for  three  years  or  so 
in  the  army  or  navy.  Next  to  these  came  the 
railroad  men.  Not  once  in  a  hundred  times  did 
we  know  the  politics  of  the  appointee,  and  we 
paid  as  little  heed  to  this  as  to  his  religion." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  points  out  a  very  clear-cut 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  his  experience  in  the 
Police  Department.     **  Very  many  men  put  their 


faith  in  some  special  device,  some  special  bit  of 
legislation,  or  some  official  scheme  for  getting 
good  government.  In  reality  good  government 
can  only  come  through  good  administration,  and 
good  administration  only  as  a  consequence  of  a 
sustained — not  spasmodic — and  earnest  effort  by 
good  citizens  to  secure  honesty,  courage,  and 
common  sense  among  civic  administrators.  If 
they  demand  the  impossible  they  will  fail;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  they  do  not  demand  a  good 
deal  they  wiU  get  nothing." 

PRESIDENT  ANDREWS  ON  COLLEGE 
EDUCATION. 

AS  this  is  being  written,  the  official  announce- 
ment has  just  come  of  President  Andrews' 
acceptance  of  the  presidency  of  the  new  Cosmo- 
politan University  which  is  to  be  founded  by  Mr. 
John  Brisben  Walker,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  It  is  therefore  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  find  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  Cosmopolitan  an  essay  by  President 
Andrews  in  the  series  on  *'  Modern  College  Edu- 
cation." On  the  eve  of  the  courageous  effort 
that  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Walker  will  make  to 
bring  the  real  advantages  of  a  college  training 
within  the  reach  of  every  American  citizen,  this 
essay  of  the  first  president  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
University  has  a  particular  significance  as  pre- 
senting the  ideals  of  the  brilliant,  well -trained, 
and  conscientious  scholar  who  is  to  undertake  the 
leadership  of  this  novel  educational  institution. 
President  Andrews  writes  in  the  Cosmopolitan 
under  the  title,  *<  The  New  Educational  Ideals." 
He  says  that  notwithstanding  the  four  hundred 
million  dollars  now  expended  annually  in  the 
United  States  for  educational  purposes  and  the 
hundreds  of  colleges  with  their  elaborate  appoint- 
ments, still  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  every  one 
can  get  a  college  education  who  wishes  it.  In 
fact,  he  says  that  there  is  an  immense  population 
of  young  men  and  women  totally  destitute  of  op- 
portunities for  liberal  literary  culture.  To  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  teachers,  physicians,  journalists, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  and  others  who  cannot  from 
force  of  circumstances  go  to  college,  the  univer- 
sity extension  and  Chautauqua  movements  have 
come;  but  their  effect  is  to  a  great  extent  local, 
and  Dr.  Andrews  reminds  us,  too,  that  the 
Chautauqua  circles  are  **  under  particular  re- 
ligious auspices,  which  may  alienate  vast  num- 
bers whom  it  is  desirable  to  attract."  In  the  face 
of  this  condition,  where  so  many  people  who 
might  make  splendid  use  of  college  training  are 
absolutely  cut  off  from  it.  Dr.  Andrews  asks: 
<*  What  benediction  might  not  be  conferred  upon 
future  generations  of  American  citizens  by  the 
enlarged  opportunities  could  they,  from  this  time 
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on,  be  offered  to  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
republic  willing  to  use  them?  "With  the  offer, 
when  made,  should  go  a  general  detailed  and 
persistent  effort  to  awaken  attention  to  it  and  to 
secure  its  acceptance  far  and  wide.  The  school- 
ing should  be  provided,  and  understood  to  be 
provided,  in  the  interest  of  no  sect,  section,  or 
party,  but  to  ^ widen  the  skirts  of  light'  and 
render  the  kingdom  of  darkness  narrower. 

*'That  such  a  system  of  popular  education, 
carried  on  at  arm's  length,  so  to  speak,  would  be 
attended  with  considerable  imperfections,  both 
theoretical  and  pra<;tical,  is  manifest.  Doubtless 
the  best  teaching  can  be  done  only  when  master 
and  pupil  are  face  to  face;  also,  the  best  teaching 
in  the  sciences  requires  laboratory  facilities.  But 
these  diflficulties  will  not,  in  thoughtful  minds, 
essentially  detract  from  the  dignity  or  the  value 
of  the  enterprise.  Courses  of  reading  in  the 
various  ranges  of  art,  science,  philosophy,  and 
literature  can  be  carefully  prescribed  and  con- 
scientiously supervised;  examinations  thereon 
can  be  conducted ;  the  merits  and  defects  of  work 
pointed  out;  promotions  instituted  and,  ulti- 
mately, degrees  offered.  Much  scientific  experi- 
mentation is  already  possible  at  home,  and  a  great 
deal  more  than  is  now  in  use  can  be  devised  and 
introduced.  To  students  in  botany,  zoology,  and 
geology,  the  infinite  book  lies  open  everywhere. 
Meantime  every  science  has  its  history,  and  also 
its  descriptive  portion,  which  are  set  forth  in 
accessible  treatises.  These  can  be  systematically 
studied  and  examinations  held  upon  their  con- 
tents." 

THE     QUESTION     OF    THE     CLASSICS. 

Dr.  Andrews  goes  on  to  argue  enthusiastically 
for  the  teaching  of  *'the  literature  of  power" 
against  **  the  literature  of  knowledge,"  to  use  the 
Wordsworthian  classification.  He  wants  more 
enthusiasm,  more  facility  in  thinking,  in  his 
teaching  and  his  learning.  He  complains  that 
there  is  in  our  teaching  little  to  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  conduct  and  to  the  sense  of  duty  in  pu- 
pils. *  *  There  is  not  enough  of  drill  in  the  class- 
room, especially  in  the  upper  classes;  not  enough 
of  close,  resolute  grapple  between  the  teacher's 
and  the  learner's  mind;  not  enough  of  the  So- 
cratic  method  of  give  and  take.  The  crib  is  laid 
with  food,  but  little  effort  is  had  to  impart  to  the 
eater  voracity  or  assimilating  power.  He  may 
eat  or  he  may  starve,  as  he  pleases."  These 
complaints  have  been  made  before  by  others  than 
Dr.  Andrews,  and  of  course  the  chief  value  of 
mentioning  them  is  to  determine  their  cause  and 
their  remedy.  Dr.  Andrews  in  an  outspoken 
way  connects  them  with  the  classical  studies  which 
in  a  number  of  our  colleges  form  the  important 


part  of  the  curriculum.  He  says  he  began  teaching 
as  an  enthusiastic  classicist,  but  confesses  :  '  ^  Long 
experience  and  observation  in  college  have  per- 
suaded me  of  certain  grave  intellectual  and 
moral  vices  connected  with  classical  training." 
He  does  not  disapprove  of  the  fullest  classioal 
teaching  in  the  university  proper,  that  is,  after 
the  college,  but  for  the  college  man  he  begrudges 
deeply  the  time  spent  upon  classical  prosody,  and 
he  quarrels  particularly  with  the  study  of  my- 
thology. He  thinks  that  the  delving  into  mytho- 
logical lore  which  the  classics  have  for  the  college 
student  is  worse  than  useless,  since  it  hampers 
one  in  thinking  reality.  Of  Ovid's  **  Metamor- 
phoses" President  Andrews  says  patjy:  <'We 
suffer  net  loss  by  every  moment  devoted  to  such 
reading."  He  believes  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
the  idea  that  we  can  be  made  to  understand  mod- 
ern things  through  ancient  things.  The  ancient 
world  was  different  from  ours,  and  will  not 
help. 

President  Andrews  goes  farther  than  most  of 
the  opponents  of  classicism,  and  denies  that  a 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  is  any  aid 
in  acquiring  a  good  style.  He  says:  *<The 
study  of  the  classics  is  a  positive  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  acquiring  an  easy,  idiomatic,  and  forci- 
ble English  style.  The  awkward  structure  of 
sentences  in  both  the  classic  tongues  sufficiently 
explains  this.  To  be  reminded  that  Milton  was 
a  consummate  Latinist,  you  have  only  to  read 
his  prose  works."  Of  the  moral  aspects  of  clas- 
sical training.  President  Andrews  says  that  the 
Greek  and  Latin  literature  offes  a  great  stimulus 
to  noble  sentiments.  He  also  points  out  another 
side  of  the  picture,  and  thinks  the  advantage  of 
this  stimulus  is  largely  offset  by  those  extensive 
portions  of  classical  literature  which  <  *  reek  with 
filth." 

A     PROGRAMME     OF    REFORMS. 

So  much  for  President  Andrews'  plain-spoken 
condemnation  of  the  classical  ideal  as  existing  in 
the  colleges  training  our  American  boys  for  busi- 
ness and  active  life.  He  does  not  rest  with  his 
destructive  criticism,  but  goes  on  immediately  to 
suggest  the  changes  which  should  be  made  in  our 
college  methods  to  overcome  the  failures-and  evils 
of  the  old-fashioned  education. 

*<  To  work  out  in  detail  such  a  reform  curric- 
ulum would  be  too  technical  a  business  for  this 
place.  The  main  innovations  in  it  would  be  as 
follows : 

*<  I.  Unprecedented  emphasis  upon  thorough- 
ness, logic,  and  system  in  all  the  studies  pursued. 
Very  much  greater  attention  than  now  should  be 
given  to  students'  compositions,  not  so  much  to 
better  them  rhetorically,  in  the  usual  sense,  but 
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to  render  tliem  more  satisfactory  logically  in  the 
elements  of  unity,  continuity,  and  progress  of 
thought.  To  this  end  it  would  be  necessary  for 
a  competent  master  to  sit  down  with  each  pupil 
over  each  composition  presented  and  point  out  its 
errors  one  by  one  with  care.  After  this  the  work 
should  be  rewritten  by  its  author  and  criticised 
a^in.  Every  instructor,  without  distinction  of 
departments,  should  be  charged  not  only  to  make 
his  own  work  a  model  in  logical  particulars,  but 
to  insist  on  the  same  in  all  written  work  submitted 
to  him.  This  practice  was  followed  by  Edward 
Caird  with  his  philosophy  classes  while  he  was 
professor  in  Glasgow  University,  and  it  largely 
accounts  for  the  number  of  brilliant  thinkers  who 
then  issued  from  his  charge. 

'  *  II.  Unprecedented  emphasis  upon  moral 
character  and  conduct.  There  should  be  a  con- 
tinuous training  in  ethical  matters,  not  confined 
to  a  single  miserable  term,  which  is  only  better 
than  nothing,  but  running  through  the  entire 
course.  Ethical  teaching  should  be  more  scien- 
tific, based  at  every  point  on  theory  and  carefully 
and  pungently  applied  to  all  the  capital  moral 
pioblems  of  life.  Pupils  should  be  introduced 
to  the  most  inspiring  ethical  literature,  the  best 
dialogues  of  Plato  and  the  meditations  of  Marc 
Aurelius,  with  many  a  fine  essay  from  Seneca, 
Cicero,  Epictetus,  Philo  JudaBus,  Kant,  and 
Fichte.  The  simple  reading  of  these  noble 
books  under  an  enthusiastic  master  would  effect 
wonders. 

*  *  III.  Biology  in  the  largest  sense  in  place  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  Biology  is  an  immense  sub- 
ject, including  botany,  zoology,  and  the  entire 
range  of  social  science,  viz.,  political  economy, 
political  history,  and  the  science  of  society  and 
of  government.  No  studies  ai^e  more  disciplin- 
ary than  these  and  none  can  be  more  useful. 

THE    VALUE    OF    BIOLOGY. 

**  Few  are  aware  how  humanity  suffers  for  lack 
of  fuller  biological  knowledge.  Bacteriology  is 
perhaps  just  now  the  most  important  study  in 
which  the  mind  of  man  can  engage.  Armies  of 
human  beings  die  yearly  and  other  armies  cease- 
lessly suffer  indescribable  pain  in  consequence 
of  this  ignorance.  Competent  experimenters 
find  but  few  pupils  ready  or  able  to  experiment 
fruitfully  in  this  field.  The  whole  structure  and 
spirit  of  liberal  education  avails  to  turn  pupils' 
minds  in  other  directions.  The  college  course 
outlined  above  being  generally  adopted  would 
entirely  change  this.  As  many  brilliant  college 
graduates  would  then  be  ready  for  advanced  ex- 
perimentation, calculated  to  save  life  and  health 
and  promote  happiness,  as  now  go  forth  to  be- 
come proficient  classical  teachers." 


BOOKER   T.    WASHINGTON   ON   THE   NEGRO'S 
WEAKNESS  AND  STRENGTH. 

MR.  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON  con- 
tributes  to  the  Church  Union  for  August 
a  candid  and  discriminating  study  of  ' '  The 
Weakness  and  Strength  of  the  Negro  Race." 

As  Mr.  Washington  says  at  the  outset,  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  a  ra<5e,  as  well  as  for  an  individ- 
ual, to  be  able  to  study  itself.  Faults  should 
neither  be  overlooked  nor  exclusively  dwelt  upon ; 
virtues  should  not  be  magnified.  "What  is 
needed  is  downright,  straightforward  honesty  in 
both  directions." 

Mr.  Washington  admits  that  the  negro  has 
suffered  physical  deterioration,  especially  in  the 
large  cities  North  and  South.  This  is  due  partly 
to  ignorant  violation  of  the  laws  of  health  and 
partly  to  vicious  habits. 

^ '  The  negro  who,  during  slavery,  lived  on  the 
large  plantations  in  the  South,  surrounded  by 
restraints,  at  the  close  of  the  war  came  to  the  city 
and  in  many  cases  found  the  freedom  and  temp- 
tations of  the  city  too  much  for  him.  The  transi- 
tion was  too  great  for  him  in  many  cases.  When 
we  consider  what  it  meant  to  have  four  millions 
of  people  slaves  to-day  and  freemen  to-morrow, 
the  wonder  is  that  the  race  has  not  suffered  phys- 
ically more  than  it  has.  I  do  not  believe  that 
statistics  can  be  so  marshaled  as  to  prove  that 
the  negro  as  a  race  is  on  the  decline  in  numbers; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  negro  is  increasing  in 
numbers  by  a  larger  percentage  than  is  true  of 
the  French  nation.  While  the  death-rate  is 
large  in  the  cities,  the  birth-rate  is  also  large, 
and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  85  per  cent,  of 
our  people  in  the  Gulf  States  are  in  the  country 
districts  and  smaller  towns,  and  there  the  increase 
is  along  healthy  and  normal  lines.  Then,  too,  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  just  in  proportion  as 
the  negro  is  being  educated,  just  in  the  same  pro.- 
portion  is  the  high  death-rate  in  the  cities  disap- 
pearing. For  proof  of  this,  I  have  only  to  men- 
tion that  a  few  years  ago  no  colored  man  could 
get  insured  in  the  large,  first-class  insurance 
companies;  now  there  are  few  of  these  compa- 
nies that  do  not  seek  the  insurance  of  educated 
colored  men.  Then,  all  along  the  line  North  and 
South,  the  physical  intoxication  that  was  the  re- 
sult of  sudden  freedom  is  giving  way  to  an  en- 
couraging, sobering  process — and  as  this  contin- 
ues the  high  death-rate  will  disappear  even  in 
the  large  cities." 

Another  element  of  weakness  in  the  race  is  the 
lack  of  ability  to  adhere  inflexibly  to  a  definite 
purpose.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  and  Mr.  Washington's  own  work  at 
Tuskegee  is  surely  a  brilliant  instance  of  persist- 
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ence  in  pursuit  of  a  worthy  object  under  circum- 
stances of  a  most  discouraging  nature;  but  the 
negro  does  not  usually  succeed  in  such  enter- 
prises. Mr.  Washington  thinks  that  he  is  weak 
as  an  organizer. 

MORALITY    AND    RELIGION. 

*<  But  the  weakness  of  the  negro  which  is  most 
frequently  held  up  to  public  gaze  is  that  of  morals, 
and  no  one  who  wants  to  be  honest  and  at  the 
same  time  benefit  the  race  will  deny  that  here  is 
where  the  strengthening  is  to  be  done.  In  dis- 
cussing this  point,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  family  is  the  foundation — is  the  bulwark  of 
any  race.  Since  this  is  true,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  it  was  the  constant  tendency  of  slavery 
to  destroy  the  family  life.  All  through  three 
hundred  years  of  slavery  one  of  the  objects  was 
to  increase  the  number  of  slaves,  and  to  this  end 
almost  all  thought  of  morality  was  lost  sight  of, 
so  that  the  negro  has  had  only  about  thirty  years 
in  which  to  settle  down  into  a  family  life,  while 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  whom  he  is  con- 
stantly being  compared,  has  had  thousands  of 
years  of  training  in  this.  The  negro  felt  all 
through  the  years  of  bondage  that  his  labor  was 
being  stolen  from  him,  hence  he  felt  that  any- 
thing that  he  could  get  from  the  white  man  in 
return  for  this  labor  justly  belonged  to  him. 
Since  this  was  true,  we  must  be  patient  in  trying 
to  teach  him  a  different  code  of  morality. " 

It  is  found  that  under  the  influence  of  educa- 
tion the  negro's  religion  is  becoming  less  emo- 
tional and  more  rational  and  practical. 

ELEMENTS   OF    STRENGTH. 

The  negro  is  a  worker  and  does  not  often  in- 
terfere witli  the  work  of  other  people.  Most  of 
the  buildings  on  the  grounds  of  the  Tuskegee 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  are  the  result  of 
labor  on  the  part  of  students  while  getting  an 
education. 

< '  For  a  number  of  years  the  impression  has 
prevailed,  especially  in  the  North,  that  the  negro 
could  not  be  depended  upon  for  careful  and  con- 
fining work  in  the  shop  or  factory.  This  im- 
pression prevails  largely,  because  the  negro  has 
not  been  given  a  chance  to  show  what  he  could 
do.  In  Charleston,  S.  C,  a  few  months  ago,  in 
a  cotton  factory  that  had  not  paid  expenses  for 
some  time,  the  entire  white  help  was  replaced  by 
colored  labor,  and  now  this  factory  is  on  a  pay- 
ing basis." 

Notwithstanding  the  moral  delinquencies  that 
are  charged  against  the  race,  Mr.  Washington 
asserts  that  here,  too,  the  negro  has  his  strong 
points.  It  is  very  seldom  that  he  betrays  a  trust. 
He  betrayed   neither   Federal   nor   Confederate 


soldiers  who  confided  in  him  during  the  war. 
His  loyalty  to-day  is  unquestioned.  He  would 
fight  for  the  country  against  any  foreign  foe.    ' 

The  negro  <<  knows  that  he  is  down,  and  he 
wants  to  get  up;  he  knows  that  he  is  ignorant, 
and  he  wants  to  get  light.''  This,  at  least,  is  en- 
couraging. 

Mr.  Washington  cites  instances  of  growing 
thrift  and  capacity  for  business  management 
among  the  negroes  of  the  South,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  remarkable  development  of  the  Tus- 
kegee Institute,  where  there  are  now  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  students  and  eighty  officers  and 
instructors,  and  where  not  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  annually  collected  and  dis- 
bursed under  negro  direction.  With  the  practical 
education  which  this  institution  gives  and  the 
wholesome  influence  which  it  has  throughout  the 
**  Black  Belt "  of  the  South,  there  is  surely  hope 
for  the  negro. 

AN  INDIAN  ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  HIS  RACE. 

ONE  of  the  most  readable  articles  in  the 
August  Forum  was  contributed  by  Simon 
Pokagon,  the  Pottawatomie  Indian  chief  whose 
letter  on  the  subject  of  Indian  names  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Review. 

After  briefly  reviewing  the  history  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  Indian  tribes  to  the  white  settlers 
of  different  nationalities  in  America,  Pokagon 
says: 

*  <  It  is  useless  to  deny  the  charge  that  at 
times  we  have  been  goaded  to  vindictive  and 
cruel  acts.  Some  of  my  own  tribe,  however, 
were  soldiers  in  the  Northern  army  during  the 
civil  war.  Some  of  them  were  taken  and  held 
prisoners  in  the  rebel  prisons;  and  the  cruelty 
which,  according  to  the  tales  they  tell,  was  wit- 
nessed there  was  never  outdone  in  border  war- 
fare with  the  scalping- knife  and  tomahawk.  And 
yet  I  believe  that  had  the  Northern  people  been 
placed  in  the  South  under  like  circumstances, 
their  prisoners  of  war  would  have  been  treated 
with  similar  cruelty.  It  was  the  result  of  a 
desperate  effort  to  save  an  expiring  cause.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  reasonable  person  well  grounded 
in  United  States  history  who  will  not  admit  that 
there  were  ten  times  as  many  who  perished  mis- 
erably in  Southern  prisons  as  have  been  killed  by 
our  people  since  the  discovery  of  America.  I 
recall  these  facts  not  to  censure,  but  to  show  that 
cruelty  and  revenge  are  the  offspring  of  war,  not  of 
race,  and  that  nature  has  placed  no  impassable 
gulf  between  us  and  civilization." 

For  the  United  States  Government's  present 
policy  of  expending  money  liberally  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Indian  in  citizenship  rather  tbao 
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for  fighting  him,  Pokagon  has  only  words  of 
commendation.  He  expresses  much  gratification 
in  the  work  of  the  school  at  Carhsle,  Fa.,  and 
the  various  government  schools.  He  strongly 
disapproves,  however,  of  the  reservation  system 
afi  now  managed. 

*  *  While  I  most  heartily  indorse  the  present 
policy  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  our  peo- 
ple, 1  must  admit — to  be  true  to  my  own  convic- 
tions— that  I  am  worried  over  the  ration  system, 
under  which  so  many  of  our  people  are  being  fed 
on  the  reservations.  I  greatly  fear  it  may  even- 
tually vagabondize  many  of  them  beyond  redemp- 
tion. It  permits  the  gathering  of  lazy,  immoral 
white  men  of  the  worst  stamp,  who  spend  their 
time  in  idleness  and  in  corrupting  Indian  mo- 
rality." 

Pokagon  finds  that  his  people,  when  associated 
with  these  **  squaw  men,"  **  develop  the  wolfish 
greed  of  civilization."  He  fails  to  see  the  wis- 
iiom  of  permitting  the  Indian  nations  to  exist  as 
independent  powers  within  the  bounds  of  the  re- 
public. 

Pokagon  also  deplores  the  ravages  of  alcohol- 
ism among  the  Indians: 

**  Were  it  an  open  enemy  outside  our  lines,  we 
might  meet  it  with  success.  But,  alas!  it  is  a 
traitor  within  our  camp,  cunning  as  Wa-goosh 
(the  fox).  It  embraces  and  kisses  but  to  poison 
like  the  snake — without  the  warning  rattle.  Be- 
fore I  associated  with  white  men  I  had  supposed 
that  they  were  not  such  slaves  to  that  soulless  ty- 
rant as  the  red  man.  But  I  have  learned  that 
the  cruel  curse  enslaves  alike  the  white  man  in 
his  palace  and  the  red  man  in  his  hut;  alike  the 
chieftain  and  the  king;  the  savage  and  the  sage. 
I  am  indeed  puzzled  to  understand  how  it  is  that 
the  white  race,  whose  works  seem  almost  divine, 
should  not  be  able  to  destroy  this  great  devil-fish, 
which  their  own  hands  have  fashioned  and 
launched  upon  the  sea  of  human  life;  whose  ten- 
tacles reach  out  into  the  halls  of  legislation  and 
courts  of  law,  into  colleges  and  churches — doing 
everywhere  its  wicked  work." 

To  Pokagon  it  seems  almost  a  certainty  that 
the  Indian  race  will  in  time  lose  its  identity  by 
amalgamation  with  the  whites.  He  does  not 
speak  of  this  as  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished  by  either  race,  but  as  an  inevitable  result, 
to  l^e  accepted  with  characteristic  Indian  stoicism. 

**The  index- finger  of  the  past  and  present  is 
pointing  to  the  future,  showing  most  conclusively 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  next  century  all  Indian 
reservations  and  tribal  relations  will  have  passed 
away.  Then  our  people  will  begin  to  scatter ; 
and  the  result  will  be  a  general  mixing  up  of  the 
races.  Through  intermarriage  the  blood  of  our 
people,  like  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  great 


ocean,  will  be  forever  lost  in  the  dominant  race  ; 
and  generations  yet  unborn  will  read  in  history 
of  the  red  men  of  the  forest  and  inquire,  <  Where 
are  they  ? '  " 


LIFE  ON  THE  KLONDYKE 

THE  September  McClure^s  publishes  a  finely 
illustrated  and  very  racy  description  of 
*<Life  in  the  Klondyke  Gold- Fields,"  procured 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  Steffens  in  an  interview  with  Joe 
Ladue,  the  poineer  of  Alaska  and  the  founder  of 
Dawson  City.  Mr.  Steffens  in  his  airy  account 
says  of  Laidue:  **He  was  the  weariest-looking 
man  I  ever  saw.  I  have  known  bankers  and 
business  men,  editors  and  soldiers  and  literary 
men,  who  had  the  same  look  out  of  the  eyes  that 
this  pioneer  of  the  Northwest  country  hajs.  They 
were  men  who  had  made  money  or  a  name, 
earned  by  hard  labor  that  which  others  envied 
them.  They  were  tired,  too.  Their  true  stories 
were  *  hard- luck  *  stories.  The  disappointments 
that  ran  before  the  final  triumph  limped  in  had 
spoiled  the  taste  of  it.  None  of  them  showed 
the  truth  so  plainly  as  the  founder  of  Dawson, 
the  city  of  the  Klondyke."  Ladue  started  for 
Alaska  fifteen  years  ago,  trading  with  the 
Indians,  prospecting,  running  a  mill,  building, 
and  moving  on  nomadically  from  one  point  to 
another,  always  with  the  hope  of  finding  the  gold 
that  everybody  knew  was  in  Alaska.  Mr.  Ladue 
says  that  people  do  not  carry  *'guns"  on  the 
Yukon  as  they  used  to  in  California  days.  Fol- 
lowing are  some  of  Mr.  Ladue's  interesting  and 
laconic  observations  on  the  social  and  commercial 
aspects  of  Dawson  City. 

SOCIAL    CONDITIONS. 

* '  Most  of  the  time  when  the  men  cannot  work 
is  spent  in  gambling.  The  saloons  are  kept  up 
in  style,  with  mirrors,  decorations,  and  fine  pol- 
ished, hardwood  bars.  No  cheating  is  allowed 
and  none  is  tried.  The  saloon  keepers  won*t  have 
it  in  their  places.  Nobody  goes  armed,  for  it  is 
no  use.  Some  of  the  men  are  the  kind  that  would 
take  naturally  to  shooting,  but  they  don't  try  it 
on  the  Yukon.  The  only  case  that  I  know  of 
was  when  James  Cronister  shot  Washburn,  and 
that  didn't  amount  to  anything,  because  Wash- 
burn was  a  bad  man.  There  was  a  jury  trial, 
but  the  verdict  was  that  Cronister  was  justified. 

*<  The  only  society  or  organization  for  any  pur- 
pose besides  business  in  there  is  the  Yukon  Pio- 
neers. I  don't  belong  to  that,  so  I  don't  know 
much  about  it.  It  is  something  like  the  Cali- 
fornia Pioneers  of  '49.  They  have  a  gold  badge 
in  the  shape  of  a  triangle  with  Y.  P.  on  it  and 
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the  date  '89.  To  be  a  member  you  must  have 
come  into  the  country  before  1889.  But  the 
time  limit  used  to  be  earlier,  and  it  may  be  later 
now,  for  they  have  shoved  it  on  up  several  times 
4;ince  1  have  noticed.  The  society  does  some 
^ood.  When  a  man  gets  sick  and  caves  in  it 
raises  money  to  send  him  out.  Now  and  then  it 
^ives  a  ball,  and  there  are  plans  on  foot  to  have 
more  pleasure  of  that  sort  next  winter  and  after 
that.  But  we  need  a  hotel  or  some  other  big 
building  before  much  of  that  can  be  done. 

WHAT    THE    COL'NTRY    NEEDS. 

' '  In  fact,  we  need  a  great  many  things  besides 
gold.  We  have  no  coin.  Gold-dust  and  nuggets 
pass  current  by  weight  at  about  fifteen  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  to  the  ounce.  It  is  pretty  rough 
reckoning,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  man  brings 
in  a  nugget  mixed  with  quartz.  Then  we  take 
it  altogether,  gravel  and  gold,  for  pure  gold,  and 
make  it  up  on  the  goods.  Carpenters,  black- 
smiths— all  the  trades — are  wanted,  and  men  who 
can  work  at  them  can  make  much  more  than  the 
average  miner.  They  can't  make  what  a  lucky 
miner  can,  but  if  they  are  enterprising  they  can 
make  a  good  stake.  Wages  are  fifteen  dollars  a 
day,  and  a  man  who  works  for  himself  can  earn 
much  more  than  that.  I  have  gone  into  the  log- 
ging business  with  a  mill  at  Dawson.  The  spruce 
trees  are  thirty  inches  through,  and  after  rafting 
them  down  from  Ogilvie  and  Forty  Mile  you  get 
one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  a  thousand  foot 
for  them  sawed  into  boards.  Then  there  is  butch- 
•ering  for  the  man  who  will  drive  sheep  over  in 
the  summer.  It  has  been  done,  and  it  is  to  be 
•done  again.  But  it  is  useless  for  me  to  go  on 
telling  all  the  occupations  that  would  pay  high 
profits.  The  future  of  the  Northwest  country  is 
not  so  long  as  that  of  a  country  that  can  look 
forward  to  other  industries  than  mining  and  the 
business  that  depends  on  mining,  but  it  is  longer 
than  the  lifetime  of  any  of  us.  The  surface  has 
been  pricked  in  a  few  places,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  the  best  has  been  found,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
no  one  has  any  idea  of  the  tremendous  extent  of 
the  placer  diggings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  quartz 
tliat  is  sure  to  follow.  Then,  all  the  other  metals, 
silver  and  copper  and  iron,  have  been  turned  up, 
vhile  coal  is  plentiful.  I  believe  thoroughly  in 
the  country.  All  I  have  doubt  about  is  the 
character  of  some  of  the  men  who  are  rushing  in 
to  get  rich  by  just  picking  up  the  gold. 

*  <  Working  a  claim  can  go  on  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  part  of  the  process  is  best  in  winter, 
but  prospecting  is  good  only  in  summer,  when 
the  water  is  flowing  and  the  ground  loose.  That 
is  another  reason  why  it  is  useless  for  new  hands 
to  ^o  in  now.'' 


THE  YUKON  VALLEY  GOLD-FIELDS. 

THE  story  of  the  North  American  Transpor- 
tation and  Trading  Company — the  organi- 
zation to  whose  enterprise  is  largely  due  the 
opening  of  the  Yukon  Valley  and  the  discovery 
of  the  Klondyke  gold  fields — ^is  told  in  the  JJid- 
land  Monthly  for  September. 

The  company  was  organized  in  1892  by  Mr. 
P.  B.  Weare,  a  Chicago  merchant,  and  his 
friend,  Capt.  John  Healy,  an  Alaska  trader. 

<  ^  These  two  men  of  action  wasted  no  time  get- 
ting ready  to  act.  They  started  at  once  for 
Seattle,  where  they  chartered  a  schooner -rigged 
steamer,  loaded  it  with  supplies  and  with  all  the 
material  for  the  building  of  a  river  steamer  on 
the  Yukon.  They  sailed  on  July  12,  1892. 
Encountering  storms  on  the  way,  they  did  not 
reach  St.  MichaeFs  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yukon,  until  August  11.  Their  purpose  made 
known,  the  influences  at  St.  Michael's  proved  so 
hostile  that  had  the  pioneers  been  men  of  ordi- 
nary nerve  they  would  have  turned  their  backs 
upon  destiny,  and,  instead  of  being  among  the 
principal  actors  in  this  new  Monte  Cristo  drama, 
they  would  doubtless  have  lived  to  see  their  Cana- 
dian rivals  sole  masters  of  a  most  interesting  situ- 
ation. But  American  enterprise  was  not  so  easily 
daunted.  These  men  went  to  St.  Michael's  Island 
to  build  a  boat  for  the  ascent  of  the  Yukon, 
eighteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  miles  to  the 
then  unknown,  or  little  known,  source  of  this  gold 
supply,  there  to  plant  trading  posts  and  watch 
and  wait  for  the  inevitable  on-rush  of  the  gold- 
hunters. 

*  <  They  established  themselves  at  a  favorable 
point  on  the  island,  and  gave  their  camp  the  char- 
acteristic name.  Fort  Getthere.  They  were  thirty 
days  unloading  and  hauling  their  stores  and  build- 
ing material,  by  means  of  rafts  and  with  the  hired 
help  of  Eskimos — for  a  number  of  their  men 
had  been  hired  away  from  them.  Work  on  the 
new  boat  began  in  earnest,  and  after  many  embar- 
rassments obstacles  had  in  turn  been  overcome,  the 
boat  was  finally  completed.  At  midnight  on 
September  17,  five  years  ago,  the  twilight  of  an 
Alaskan  autumn  day,  the  little  steamer  Porius 
B.  Weare  was  launched — ^the  first  steamer  to 
penetrate  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon  and 
the  first  to  bring  down  the  river  the  news  of  the 
rich  find  of  gold  in  the  Klondyke  Valley,  witli 
much  more  than  a  million  dollars  on  board  to 
corroborate  the  startling  story." 

On  her  fir§t  voyage  up  the  Yukon  the  steamer 
was  stopped  by  the  ice  at  a  distance  of  eight  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  One 
of  the  party,  however,  made  the  journey  on  snow- 
shoes  to  the  present  site  of  Dawson  City,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Klondyke,  on  through  the  Chilcoot 
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Pass,  and  down  to  the  coast  at  Juneau.     On  this 
journey  he  established  Fort  Cudahy. 

< '  Meantime  Captain  Healy  and  his  men  had 
pushed  on  up  the  Yukon  to  Fort  Cudahy  and 
stocked  it  with  provisions  and  supplies;  and  a 
few  hundred  pioneer  miners  had  found  their  way 
through  the  Chilcoot  Pass  and  were  taking  out 
gold  in  paying  quantities.  Interest  in  the  new 
gold-fields  of  the  Yukon  continued  to  grow  and 
adventurers  reached  out  in  every  direction,  the 
Klondyke  region  included.  The  captain  em- 
ployed expert  prospectors,  who  found  that  most 
of  the  many  streams  emptying  into  the  Yukon 
yielded  *  from  four  to  fifty  dollars  a  day  to  a 
man.'  With  the  opening  of  Birch  Creek  Circle 
City  was  founded.  This  is  now  one  of  the  com- 
pany's stations,  on  American  soil.  Many  of  the 
Birch  Creek  claims  are  now  running  from  one  to 
two  hundred  dollars  a  day.  The  season  of  1894 
closed  with  a  large  increase  in  the  mining*  popu- 
lation and  a  large  increase  in  the  number  and 
extent  of  claims  successfully  worked. 

**The  spring  of  1895  opened  auspiciously. 
The  Chilcoot  Pass  was  alive  with  argonauts  eager 
to  test  the  claims  made  for  the  region  just  opened. 
The  company,  now  sure  of  the  future,  built  a 
second  steamer,  the  John  J,  Healy,  to  alternate 
with  the  Partus  B.  Weave  in  traversing  the  Yu- 
kon. The  close  of  the  season  for  1895  showed 
an  output  of  gold  amounting  to  about  a  million 
dollars.  This  was  chiefly  from  the  Birch  Creek 
and  Forty  Mile  placers,  nearly  all  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  line. 

**  The  year  1896  was  one  of  increasing  growth 
and  development  for  the  new  gold-fields.  The 
results  of  the  placer- mining  were  reasonably  and 
in  numerous  instances  surprisingly  profitable. 
That  permanent  investment  in  the  Yukon  gold- 
fields  was  at  least  safe  was  no  longer  a  question, 
and  many  indulged  in  bright  hopes  which  found 
full  realization. 

<  <  But  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  fall  that  the 
rich  leads  in  the  Klondyke  River  region  were 
laid  open.  Prospectors  who  applied  to  the  com- 
pany for  grub  stakes  brought  reports  of  almost 
fabulous  leads  on  the  branches  of  the  Klondyke. 
Mr.  Ely  E.  Weare,  a  younger  brother  of  P.  B. 
Weare,  now  president  of  the  company  whose  ca- 
reer we  have  been  following,  alert  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  finds,  at  once  sent  experts  to  verify 
the  reports.  The  men  sent  to  spy  out  the  land 
amply  verified  the  first  accounts.  The  wildest 
day-dreams  of  the  pioneer  investors  in  Yukon 
values  were  soon  to  be  more  than  realized.  But 
winter  had  come,  and  with  it  came  suspension  of 
activities  except  as  the  burning  process  enabled 
the  more  enterprising  to  throw  up  the  dirt  for 
future  panning. 


'  *  Early  in  May  of  the  present  year  the  valley 
of  the  Klondyke  was  thronged  with  eager  gold- 
hunters,  and  few  returned  disappointed.  Miners 
who  had  left  claims  in  the  Forty  Mile  and  Birch 
Creek  districts  worth  from  fifty  to  two  hundred 
dollars  a  day  now  found  themselves  accumulat- 
ing anywhere  from  a  hundred  to  two  thousand 
dollars  a  day. 

**I8  it  any  wonder  the  mining-camps  went 
wild  ?  Is  it  surprising  that  the  on-looking  world 
is  eagerly  waiting  the  inevitable  on-rush  of  1898 
and  questioning  only  as  to  the  extent  and  rich- 
ness of  the  field?" 


«'  GOLDEN  RHODESIA. 


tf 


AN  American  citizen,  Mr.  J.  Y.  F.  Blake, 
contributes  to  the  National  Review  (Lon- 
don) for  August  what  he  terms  a  <•  revelation '' 
of  the  hoUowness  of  the  claims  made  for  <  <  Golden 
Rhodesia." 

This  writer  begins  by  saying  that  the  English 
people  seem  to  be  totaJly  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  country.  They  are  ignorant,  he  says,  of 
the  fact  that  the  gold  there  is  all  pocket  gold, 
and  will  not  pay  for  mining;  that  the  land  is 
practically  desert,  and  because  of  lack  of  water 
can  never  be  anything  else,  and  they  are  ignorant 
of  many  other  things  in  their  much -vaunted 
South  African  Eldorado  which  this  American, 
in  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  feels  moved  to  en- 
lighten them  upon. 

CHARACTERISTICS    OF   THE    RHODESIAN    DIOOINQS. 

<*  The  gold  belt  of  Rhodesia  starts  at  Tati  and 
runs  in  a  northeasterly  direction  toward  Salisbury 
and  the  Hartley  Hills.  The  Sebukwe  district, 
which  is  situated  about  half-way  between  Bulu- 
wayo  and  Fort  Charter,  in  this  range,  is  the  rich- 
est of  all,  and  here  the  chief  group  of  mines  lies. 
The  gold  among  the  Hartley  Hills  and  north  of 
Salisbury  is  in  very  small  patches,  but  often  rich. 
Besides  this  regular  belt  there  are  several  de- 
tached and  isolated  districts  where  gold  has  been 
found.  Some  mining  operations  have  been  car- 
ried on  near  Victoria  and  traces  of  gold  have 
been  discovered  at  Umtali  and  in  Gazaland. 
Now  the  main  characteristic  of  all  the  gold-bear- 
ing reefs  found  in  Rhodesia  is  this,  that  they 
none  of  them  carry  gold  to  any  depth.  The  gold 
is  surface  gold,  or  what  is  called  pocket  forma- 
tion. There  are  a  great  many  signs  all  over  the 
country  of  old  diggings  having  been  carried  on 
here,  and  it  is  usually  in  continuation  of  these 
old  works  that  shafts  are  being  sunk  to-day.  All 
these  old  works  are  shallow;  none  of  them,  1 
should  say,  ever  went  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet. 
The  usual  depth  was  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  while 
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this  seems  to  show  that  the  gold  is  everywhere 
all  near  the  surface,  it  has  been  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  these  old  workers  did  not  know  how 
to  sink  shafts  and  carry  on  work  at  a  depth. 
What  the  difficulty  may  have  been  I  do  not 
know,  since  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  go  on  dig- 
ging. The  ignorance  of  past  ages  is  always  a 
safe  card  to  play,  but  I  will  not  readily  believe 
that  a  people  who  knew  how  to  use  and  spend 
gold  did  not  know  how  to  mine  for  it.  The  true 
explanation  of  all  these  shallow  workings  is  in 
fact  the  simple  and  obvious  one,  carefully  as  it  is 
being  concealed,  viz.,  that  the  gold  never  extends 
to  any  considerable  depth,  but  <  pinches  out, '  as  it 
is  called,  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  surface. 
This  being  so,  the  country  never  can  amount  to 
much  as  a  gold-producing  district.  It  might  pay 
some  individual  miners  to  work  the  pockets  with 
a  pick  and  shovel,  but  it  will  never  pay  to  erect 
permanent  machinery,  for  the  gold-bearing  quartz 
will  certainly  be  finished  up  long  before  the  cost 
of  the  machinery  is  defrayed.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, of  course,  that  a  permanent  reef  may  be 
discovered,  but  there  have  been  no  signs  of  any 
so  far.  I  wish  myself  that  the  English  people 
would  call  for  a  definite  report  on  this  particular 
point  by  a  skilled  and  independent  expert.  Two 
mining  engineers  of  repute  have  issued  reports 
on  the  Rhodesian  mines  and  neither  of  these 
was  published.  I  may  say  I  know  (in  fact,  il 
is  very  generally  known  out  there)  that  both  these 
reports  were  of  the  most  unfavorable  description. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  report  officially  is- 
sued is  that  of  Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond." 

Mr.  Blake  then  devotes  considerable  space  to 
an  exposition  of  the  swindling  operations  con- 
ducted under  the  guise  of  South  African  mining 
companies,  but  we  know  something  about  these 
things  in  America,  although  we  have  never 
called  them  <*  flotations."  He  concludes  with  a 
disparaging  account  of  the  possibilities  of  agri- 
culture in  Rhodesia.     This  is  his  prophecy: 

<  *  In  five  years  from  now  Rhodesia  will  be 
abandoned  by  the  whites.  It  may  remain  under 
a  British  protectorate  as  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  colony,  the  big  line  of  lakes,  and  the 
Nile  Valley,  but  it  will  be  abandoned  as  far  as 
colonizing  and  settling  are  concerned.  It  must 
be;  nothing  can  galvanize  any  life  into  it.  For 
the  question  is,  after  all,  what  has  the  country 
got — what  i&  there  ?  and  no  amount  of  railroads 
and  prospectuses  and  booming  arrangements  can 
keep  a  country  going  for  long  that  has  nothing  of 
its  own.  "Whatever  the  intermediate  howling 
may  be,  they  will  have  to  come  down  to  this  in 
the  long  run.  What  can  this  country  produce  ? 
Now  I  know,  barring  utterly  unlooked-for  dis- 
coveries, I  think  I  may  say  I  know  positively. 


that  it  cannot  produce  gold,  and  I  think  I  know 
that  it  cannot  produce  any  crops  to  speak  of,  for, 
allowing  something  for  irrigation,-  the  water-sup- 
ply is  so  limited  and  the  dry  season  so  long 
that  this  could  only  be  applied  successfully  in  & 
very  few  and  very  limited  areas.  With  these 
canceled,  there  is  nothing  else  to  fall  back  on. 
I  give  the  country  five  years  to  be  found  out." 


DEFECTS  IN  OUR  NAVAL  STAFF. 

MR.  IRA  M.  HOLLIS  contributes  to  the 
September  Atlantic  Monthly  a  frank  and 
decided  article  under  the  title  *  'A  New  Organiza- 
tion for  the  New  Navy,"  which  suggests  that 
the  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt  may  have  seen  real 
work  cut  out  for  him  when  he  accepted  the  as- 
sistant secretaryship  of  the  navy.  It  is  not 
strange,  Mr.  HoUis  reminds  us,  that  it  should  be 
necessary  for  him  to  expose  the  lack  of  adequate 
organization,  for  our  navy  has  evolved  so  rapidly 
that  it  would  be  remarkable  if  new  plans  for  the 
personnel  were  not  required.  One  of  our  battle- 
ships now  could  probably  have  destroyed  the 
whole  American  navy  as  it  existed  at  the  close  of 
the  civil  war.  Ours  is  distinctively  a  ' '  new 
navy." 

Mr.  Hollis*  particular  complaint  has  to  do  with 
the  officers  of  our  navy.  The  administration  of 
the  other  departments  of  the  personal,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  enlisted  men  may  be  improved, 
too,  he  thinks,  but  there  is  a  crying  need  for  a 
better  system  of  officers.  Our  ships  at  present 
are  largely  designed  on  theory.  The  battle  of 
the  Yalu  has  furnished  about  the  only  action 
since  1865  for  any  test,  and  that  was,  of  course, 
absolutely  inadequate.  We  do  not  know  exactly 
what  our  ships  will  do  in  battle.  The  modem 
ship  is  a  machine,  and  its  casualties  can  best  be 
foreseen  by  men  with  engineering  education. 
They  only  know  of  the  troubles  that  may  come 
because  of  the  ship^s  boilers  or  valves  giving  out. 
Whether  a  shell  is  going  to  jam  in  the  turrets  in 
action,  what  would  happen  if  communication  be- 
tween the  bridge  and  the  engine-rooms  be  cut  off 
by  a  shot,  or  a  boiler- tube  split,  the  steering 
engine  broken,  or  a  steam-pipe  burst  ?  Indeed, 
our  engineers  themselves  do  not  know  certainly, 
for  they  have  never  seen  a  vessel  in  action.  But 
their  uncertainty  is  knowledge  as  compared  with 
the  total  ignorance  of  these  matters  of  the  aver- 
age officer  of  the  line  without  any  engineering 
experience. 

Mr.  HoUis  tells  us  that  for  thirty  years  there 
has  been  a  struggle  between  the  line  and  the 
staff  of  the  government,  or  those  officers  who 
may  succeed  in  the  command  of  ships  and  those 
who  may  not.     This  struggle  has  developed  into 
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the  greatest  bitterness  between  the  line  and  the 
engineering  corps,  inasmuch  as  their  duties  have 
clashed  at  many  points.  ' '  Neither  can  be  spared , 
for  although  other  men  may  be  sent  out  of  the 
ships  without  decreasing  their  effectiveness,  the' 
men  in  the  compartments  containing  guns  and 
ammunition  and  the  men  in  the  engine  and 
boiler  rooms  must  stay.  They  belong  to  the 
fighting  machine.  What  is  more,  they  must 
work  in  entire  harmony  toward  the  same  ends 
if  we  are  to  attain  the  highest  qualities  in  our 
ships. 

*  *  Leaving  out  the  long  series  of  controversies 
between  the  line  and  the  engineers,  the  cause  of 
friction  is  not  far  to  seek.  On  every  ship  there 
are  two  sets  of  officers  and  men,  more  or  less 
numerous  accordmg  to  the  class  of  the  ship. 
They  are  divided,  sometimes  in  almost  equal 
numbers,  between  the  deck,  where  they  man  the 
guns,  and  the  machinery,  where  they  drive  en- 
gines and  boilers.  The  officers  are  graduates  of 
the  same  school;  and  yet  if  accident  happens  to 
a  deck  officer  an  engineer  cannot  by  law  take  his 
place,  whatever  be  the  emergency;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  an  engineer  is  disabled  a  deck  officer 
would  be  entirely  at  a  loss  what  to  do  in  his 
place.  This  separation  by  law  and  custom  forces 
upon  them  different  interests.  The  line  officer, 
who  alone  has  the  right  to  command  men  and 
ships,  will  sometimes  use  his  power  for  the 
benefit  of  a  class;  and  the  engineer  overruled,  in 
many  cases  connected  with  his  men  and  machin- 
ery, has  nevertheless  to  take  the  responsibility 
for  the  result.  The  auxiliary  machinery  which 
is  put  into  the  ships  by  three  or  four  bureaus  is 
managed  by  as  many  officers,  and  yet  the  chief 
engineer  is  by  naval  regulations  held  responsible 
for  all  repairs  and  adjustments,  without  having 
had  any  voice  in  the  training  of  the  men  or  the 
care  of  this  machinery  to  prevent  accident.  It 
would  seem  that  the  naval  regulations  tend  to 
invite  controversy  and  bad  feeling,  and  to  instill 
into  officers  the  conviction  that  their  corps  inter- 
est must  be  supreme.  In  the  entire  separation 
of  the  two  corps  the  country  is  found  to  be  the 
loser,  and  no  ship  will  be  studied  as  a  unit  until 
they  are  brought  together.'* 

Mr.  HoUis  does  not  need  to  argue  much  farther 
to  show  us  what  a  fatal  defect  this  line  of  cleav- 
age between  the  engineers  and  the  other  officers 
might  be.  He  shows  how  Mr.  Welles,  '*the 
ablest  Secretary  which  the  Navy  Department  has 
ever  had,"  tried  hard  to  remedy  it  as  long  ago  as 
1865.  He  thought  that  the  deck  officers  ought 
to  learn  to  drive  machinery  and  take  care  of  it. 
There  are  two  bills  now  before  Congress  for  the 
improvement  of  the  personnel^  one  relating  to 
promotions  in  the  line  and  the  otlior  to  an  in- 


crease in  the  number  of  engineers,  with  a  better 
definition  of  their  status  and  rank.  Neither  of 
these  bills  has  any  prospect  of  passing  both 
houses,  on  account  of  the  line  and  staff  quarrel." 
Mr.  Hollis  says  boldly  that 

* '  The  present  system  at  the  Naval  Academy 
does  not  supply  the  needs  of  a  modern  navy,  and 
it  too  often  instills  into  the  youthful  minds  of  the 
cadets  the  vicious  notion  that  the  commanding 
officer  is  above  the  knowledge  of  every  detail  of 
his  own  ship.  During  the  course  considerable 
attention  is  given  to  mathematics,  seamanship, 
gunnery,  and  navigation,  and  a  comparatively 
small  amount  to  engineering,  language,  and  the 
natural  sciences.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the 
cadets  are  separated  into  two  divisions,  one  of 
line  cadets  and  one  of  engineer  cadets.  The  lat- 
ter receive  one  year  in  engineering  and  the 
former  an  additional  year  in  seamanship,  naviira- 
tioD,  and  gunnery.  By  seamanship  is  here  meLt 
the  handling  of  a  ship  under  sail.  Those  who 
pass  the  examinations  graduate  at  the  end  of 
their  fourth  year,  and  serve  two  years  at  sea  be- 
fore receiving  commissions.  These  two  years  are 
supposed  to  give  the  graduates  a  more  practical 
knowledge  of  their  professions.  The  line  cadets 
usually  find  themselves  on  sailless  vessels  and 
proceed  to  pick  up  what  they  can  about  boats, 
guns,  and  the  management  of  men  on  deck. 
They  are  required  to  spend  some  time  in  the  en- 
gine-rooms when  the  ship  is  steaming,  but  with- 
out responsibilities  or  duties,  very  much  as  tour- 
ists crossing  the  Atlantic  visit  the  engine-room. 
After  two  years  at  sea  they  are  ordered  home  for 
examination,  and  receive  commissions  in  the  line 
of  the  marine  corps  if  vacancies  can  be  found  for 
them.  The  engineer  cadets  pass  through  the 
same  stage,  except  that  their  two  years  at  sea  are 
spent  with  the  machinery.  They  receive  com- 
missions as  assistant  engineers.  Two  or  three 
<  star  *  graduates  are  yearly  transferred  to  the 
Corps  of  Naval  Constructors  and  remain  on  shore 
for  duties  at  navy- yards  and  at  the  Department, 
in  connection  with  the  design  and  building  of  the 
hulls  of  ships." 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  then,  the  cadets 
are  divided  into  line  and  engineer  cadets,  accord- 
ing to  preference,  and  the  men  high  in  their 
class  very  seldom  go  to  the  almost  despised  en- 
gineer corps.  Naturally,  a  hard-working,  am- 
bitious young  officer  wants  to  get  where  he  can 
be  promoted,  and  the  engineer  corps  does  not 
lead  to  commanding  vessels. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  which  certainly  looks  as  if 
it  might  become  serious  to  a  calamitous  degree 
if  our  ships  were  called  into  a  great  naval  war, 
and  to  remedy  others  which  Mr.  Hollis  mentions, 
he  suggests  the  following  changes  as  being  prac- 
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ticable  and  calculated  to  aid  in  the  present  un- 
homogeneous  organization  of  our  navy's  person- 
nel: 

**  1.  To  make  the  course  at  the  Naval  Academy 
the  same  for  all  cadets^  with  a  strong  emphasis 
on  engineering. 

**2.  To  give  all  the  graduates,  except  those 
entering  the  marine  and  construction  corps,  com- 
missions as  ensigns  in  the  line. 

<*3.  To  require  all  line  officers  to  spend  their 
first  six  years  at  sea,  equally  divided  between  re- 
sponsible duties  on  deck  and  in  the  machinery 
department. 

**  4.  To  permit  any  line  officer  to  specialize  in 
engineeering  during  his  second  six  years  as  a 
commissioned  officer,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time 
to  transfer  him  to  the  engineer  corps  after  thor- 
ough examination  in  engineering. 

*'  5.  To  require  at  least  one  officer  of  the  en- 
gineer corps  on  every  ship,  and  to  place  under 
his  charge  all  that  pertains  to  machinery  on  board, 
including  the  men  required  for  engineering  mat- 
ters. 

**  6.  To  give  all  watch  duties  connected  with 
repairing  and  driving  machinery  to  line  officers 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  engineers. 

*'  7.  To  promote  all  officers  of  the  line  and  en- 
gineer corps  at  the  same  rate  and  to  the  same 
ranks. 

*'  8.  To  make  the  total  number  of  line  officers 
and  engineers  together  what  it  is  now  by  law, 
with  a  minimum  of  about  one  hundred  officers  in 
the  engineer  corps. 

< '  9.  To  regulate  the  flow  of  promotion  by  per- 
mitting a  limited  number  of  officers  to  retire  after 
thirty  years'  service. 

*<  10.  To  provide  a  '  reserve  list  *  for  officers 
who  do  not  reach  command  rank  young  enough 
to  be  effective. 

»'  1 1.  To  promote  all  ensigns  after  three  years* 
service  in  that  grade. 

'*  12.  To  transfer  to  the  line  all  officers  of  the 
present  engineer  corps  who  have  held  their  com- 
missions less  than  twelve  years. 

<<13.  To  establish  a  general  staff  in  whose 
hands  shall  be  placed  all  matters  connected  with 
the  preparation  for  war. 

< '  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  changes 
would  eradicate  all  the  troubles  incident  to  mil- 
itary service  or  to  infirmities  of  temper,  but  they 
would  tend  toward  the  complete  unification  of  the 
two  corps  which  must  bear  the  burdens  of  the 
ships  in  time  of  peace  and  the  brunt  of  action  in 
time  of  war.  The  increase  of  harmony  among 
our  officers  would  likewise  lead  to  clearer  views 
on  the  organization  of  enlisted  men  and  to  high- 
er efficiency,  and  thus  to  the  greater  glory  of  our 
flag  and  country." 


THE  FUTURE  OF  NAVAL  WARFARE. 

IN  the  National  Review  (London)  for  August 
Admiral  Colomb  presents  very  forcibly  his 
.  reasons  for  looking  forward  to  a  revolution  in  the 
methods  of  naval  warfare.  The  same  views  are 
expressed  in  Admiral  Colomb's  North  American 
Review  article  (August),  and  the  most  cursory 
reading  of  the  important  papers  on  modem  naval 
construction  in  the  August  number  of  Cassier's 
can  hardly  fail  to  confirm  the  admiral's  conclu- 
sions. 

In  Admiral  Colomb's  opinion,  f' we  are  draw- 
ing close  to  a  revulsion  of  naval  opinion  more 
violent  and  far-reaching  than  any  we  have  yet 
seen." 

This  revolution,  he  anticipates,  will  be  caused 
chiefly  by  naval  officers  realizing  the  fact  that  the 
extraordinary  speed  of  the  torpedo -vessels  will 
render  it  practically  impossible  for  them  to  work 
together  with  battleships.  He  thus  states  the 
dilemma  with  which  nations  are  confronted: 

* '  It  follows  that  if  we  have  two  hostile  mixed 
fleets  of  battleships  and  torpedo -vessels,  they 
must  either  work  for  long  range  with  their  guns 
or  short  range  with  their  torpedoes,  li  they 
choose  the  former,  the  torpedo-vessels  are  no  use; 
if  they  choose  the  latter  they  are  a  work  of 
supererogation,  a  danger,  and  an  element  of 
confusion." 

The  issue  between  monster  battleships  and 
swift  torpedo-vessels  is  very  clearly  stated  by 
Admiral  Colomb  in  a  comparison  between  the 
Magnificent  and  the  Hornet.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
what  is  the  answer  to  this  question.  It  would 
certainly  seem  to  the  ordinary  man  that  the  Mag- 
nificent  would  have  no  chance  at  all  against  26 
Hornets.  Even  if  she  were  able — which  is  doubt- 
ful— to  sink  20  of  them,  the  other  6  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  send  her  to  the  bottom : 

<<  The  Magnificent  was  stated  to  cost  £910,600 
and  the  Hornet  £34,300.  That  is  to  say,  26 
Hornets  could  be  put  afloat  for  the  cost  of  1  Mag- 
nificent The  complement  of  the  Magnificent  was 
757  men  and  that  of  the  Hornet  42.  That  is  to 
say,  it  would  take  18  Hornets  to  expose  the  lives 
of  as  many  men  as  were  exposed  in  1  Magnificent. 
The  speed  of  the  Magnificent  was  17-^  knots,  that 
of  the  Hornet  was  28  knots.  The  Hornet  was  to 
carry  5  torpedo-tubes.  The  Magnificent  could 
bring  perhaps  23  guns,  small  and  great,  to  bear 
upon  her  at  the  same  time,  and  as  the  excess  of 
speed  on  the  part  of  the  Hornet  was  9^  knots,  it 
followed  that  if  the  Magnificent  was  to  avoid  being 
torpedoed  by  the  Hornet  any  flne  day  in  broad 
daylight  in  the  open  sea,  she  must  be  able  to  stop 
her  by  gun-fire  in  less,  perhaps,  than  7  minutes; 
because  if  she  turned  her  stern  to  the  Hornet  and 
ran  with  all  her  might,  the  Hornet,  2,000  yanls 
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distant  at  noon,  would  be  alongside  her  at  6  min- 
utes and  18  seconds  after  noon.  But,  then,  no 
one  would  think  of  attacking  a  Magnificent  with 
1  Hornet  when  there  would  be  financial  gain  and 
no  more  exposure  of  life  in  attacking  her  with 
18.  Would  23  guns  stop  18  Hornets  in  7  min- 
utes ?  Would  4  guns  stop  3  Hornets  in  7  min- 
utes ?" 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  WEST. 

THE  English  statistician,  Mr.  Michael  G. 
Mulhall,  writes  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view for  August  on  the  development  of  the 
<*  Prairie  States'*  of  the  Union,  including  under 
that  designation  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Minnesota, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska. 
Of  these  twelve  States  the  five  last  named  had  no 
existence  as  States  in  1850,  while  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin  had  at  that  date  just  been  admitted  to 
the  Union.  In  the  whole  group  the  population 
is  still  hardly  35  to  the  square  mile,  though  it 
has  quintupled  since  1850.  In  no  other  portion 
of  the  country  has  immigration  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  as  in  these  States,  nearly  one- fifth 
of  the  inhabitants,  according  to  the  laust  census, 
being  of  foreign  birth.  From  1850  to  1890  the 
increase  of  white  Americans  in  the  population  of 
these  States  was  285  per  cent.,  of  colored  217 
percent.,  and  of  foreigners  563  per  cent.  In 
this  interval  of  forty  years  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  whole  Union  for  white  Americans  was  165 
per  cent,  and  for  colored  people  105  per  cent. 

<  <  Foreign  settlers  are  relatively  most  numer- 
ous in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Dakota,  where 
they  form  one-third  of  the  population,  and  lowest 
in  Missouri  and  Indiana,  being  under  10  per 
cent.  Foremost  of  European  immigrants  are  the 
Germans,  40  per  cent,  of  all  settlers,  the  States 
preferred  by  them  being  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Ohio.  Scandinavians  come  next,  18  per  cent., 
and  these  are  chiefly  congregated  in  Minnesota. 
Irish  stand  for  11  per  cent,  and  are  found 
mostly  in  Illinois  and  Ohio.  Canadians  have 
settled  largely  in  Michigan.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  while  the  Prairie  States  have  received  a 
great  impulse  by  the  immigration  of  4,000,000 
persons  from  Northern  Europe,  the  Latin  ele- 
ment is  almost  unknown,  the  total  of  French, 
Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese  being  only 
60,000." 

The  growth  of  urban  population  in  twenty 
years,  from  1870  to  1890,  was  four  times  as 
rapid  as  that  of  rural  population,  but  urban  and 
rural  stand  as  I  to  3,  whereas  in  the  Eastern 
States  they  are  as  2  to  2.  Chicago^s  phenomenal 
growth  goes  far  to  account  for  the  increased  ratio. 


AGRICULTURAL     DEVELOPMENT. 

But  agriculture  has  advanced  in  these  States 
even  more  rapidly  than  population.  The  im- 
proved area  in  1850  was  about  5  acres  per  in- 
habitant; in  1890  it  exceeded  8  acres.  These 
twelve  States  now  produce  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  grain  and  own  nearly  half  the  live-stock 
of  the  Union. 

<  *  In  forty  years  the  improved  area  under 
farms  showed  an  advance  of  157,000,000  acres, 
equal  to  13,000  acres  daily.  Iji  other  words, 
the  new  farms  laid  down  and  improved  between 
1850  and  1890  exceeded  the  total  superficial  area 
of  the  German  empire,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Denmark  collectively.  There  has  been  nothing 
like  tljis  in  the  history  of  mankind,  nor  is  there 
any  part  of  the  world  where  farming  is  on  so  gi- 
gantic a  scale,  a  census  of  1890  showing  a  grain 
crop  equal  to  three  tons  per  inhabitant,  or  ten 
times  the  European  average.  It  is  true  that 
since  1890  the  production  of  grain  has  declined, 
the  average  crop  for  the  years  1893-95  being 
much  less;  nevertheless  the  production  of  food 
is  colossal,  compared  with  Europe,  for  the  Prai- 
rie States  raise  nearly  as  much  grain  as  France,. 
Germany,  and  Austria  collectively,  and  almost 
twice  as  much  meat  as  either  France  or  Austria. 
The  foremost  State  in  food  production  is  Iowa, 
with  an  average  of  5  tons  of  grain  and  500 
pounds  of  meat  per  inhabitant,  her  grain  crop 
being  larger  than  that  of  Italy  or  Spain,  although 
her  population  is  only  2,000,000  souls." 

*  *  With  regard  to  dairy  products,  the  Prairie 
States  have  such  a  surplus  of  milch- cows  (at  least 
2,000,000  more  than  necessary)  that  they  are 
able  to  meet  the  deficit  which  exists  in  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  New  England.  Thus  in  1890 
they  produced  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  but- 
ter of  the  Union.  The  production  in  these  States 
that  year  averaged  23  pounds  to  each  inhabitant, 
while  the  consumption  in  the  Union  at  large  was 
only  1 6  pounds,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  fully  one- fourth  of  the  butter  made  in  the 
Prairie  States  is  sent  to  the  Eastern  States." 

WEALTH. 

**  Such  has  been  the  industry  of  the  Western 
farmers  that  their  wealth  increased  nine- fold  in 
forty  years,  the  value  of  farms  in  the  twelve  Prairie 
States  in  1890  being  equal  to  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  Austrian  empire.  We  find  that 
during  the  said  forty  years  the  average  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  farming,  according  to  census 
reports,  was  1,930,000,  the  increase  in  farming 
wealth  having  been  17,596,000,  or  $190,000,000 
per  annum;  that  is  to  say,  each  farming  band  in- 
creased the  public  wealth  by  199  a  year." 
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Three  of  these  farmers  possess  as  much  wealth 
as  four  French,  six  (German,  or  thirteen  Austrian 
farmers,  while  their  taxes  are  much  lighter  and 
they  are  free  from  the  obligation  of  military  serv- 
ice. 

The  creation  of  wealth  in  all  forms  has  been 
very  rapid  in  these  States,  the  accumulation  being 
two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  in  Great 
Britain.  In  these  States  wealth  has  multiplied 
six -fold  in  thirty  years,  while  in  Great  Britain  it 
doubles  but  once  in  fifty  years. 

Mortgages  af-e  relatively  less  than  in  the  East- 
ern States,  amounting  to  one -seventh  of  the  value 
of  real  estate. 

**The  only  State  heavily  mortgaged  is  Kan- 
sas, where  the  ratio  is  26  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  real  estate;  the  lightest  is  Ohio,  only  10  per 
cent.  The  rate  of  interest  ranges  from  6^  in 
Ohio  and  Illinois  to  9^  per  cent,  in  Dakota.  The 
sum  paid  yearly  for  interest  on  mortgage  in  the 
twelve  States  is  equal  to  $7  per  inhabitant,  against 
16  for  the  whole  Union." 

MANUFACTURES,    MINING,     AND    RAILROADS. 

<  <  The  rapid  growth  of  population  has  caused  a 
shifting  of  equilibrium  in  the  occupations  of  the 
people.  Thus  in  1850  the  Prairie  States  had 
only  1  factory  operative  to  7  farming  hands, 
whereas  in  1890  the  figures  stood  relatively  as 
5  to  11." 

**  The  average  product  per  operative  rose  70, 
wages  77  per  cent.,  showing  the  advantage  on  the 
workman's  side.  The  production  of  hardware  is 
not  quite  sufficient  for  requirements,  that  of  tex- 
tiles so  small  that  thev  are  obtained  almost 
wholly  from  New  England.  Food  and  lumber 
constitute  the  principal  manufactures,  some  of 
these  States  carrying  on  the  largest  meat-packing 
business  in  the  world.   .   .   ." 

*  *  These  States  stand  for  60  per  cent,  of  the 
flour,  55  per  cent,  of  the  meat  business,  and  50 
per  cent,  of  the  lumber  produced  in  the  Union, 
according  to  the  last  census." 

* '  In  1890  the  Prairie  States  produced  34, 000,  - 
000  tons  of  coal,  chiefly  from  Illinois  and  Ohio, 
and  8,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  mostly  from 
Michigan,  besides  150,000  ounces  of  gold  and 
100,000  of  silver  from  Dakota.  The  total  rain- 
ing output  was  valued  at  $183,000,000,  or  one- 
third  of  that  of  the  Union. 

<'  In  1895  these  States  possessed  94,300  miles 
of  railroad,  which  represented  an  outlay  of  $4,- 
340,000,000,  or  $45,000  per  mile,  being  one. 
fourth  less  than  the  average  cost  of  American 
lines.  The  length  of  the  prairie  railroads  ex- 
ceeds the  aggregate  of  lines  in  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Austria.  Each  inhabitant  of  the 
Prairie  States  has  7  yards  of  railroad,  against  1 


yard  in  France  or  Germany  and  two-thirds  of  a 
yard  for  Europe  in  general." 

EDUCATION. 

The  percentage  of  illiteracy  for  the  whole 
population  is  lower  in  these  States  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Union,  standing  5.7,  as  against 
6.3  in  New  England.  The  foreign-bom  settlers 
in  the  Middle  West  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
Eastern  States  in  intelligence. 

Mr.  Mulhall  remarks  in  conclusion: 
'*  Compared  with  the  Union  at  large,  the 
Prairie  States  stand  for  36  per  cent,  of  popula- 
tion, 47  per  cent,  of  agriculture,  34  per  cent,  of 
manufactures,  3 1  per  cent,  of  mining,  and  39  per 
cent,  of  wealth;  so  that  they  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute all  round  35  per  cent,  of  the  great  re- 
public. In  many  respects  they  surpass  in  im- 
portance  five  or  six  European  empires  and  king- 
doms rolled  into  one;  and  yet  men  still  living 
can  remember  when  their  population  did  not  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  island  of  Sardinia.** 


SPEAKER  REED  ON  THE  NEW  TARIFF  LAW. 

THE  Illustrated  American  has  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed  as  a 
regular  contributor.  Mr.  Heed  writes  on  mat- 
ters of  current  public  importance,  and  his  articles 
are  characterized  by  directness  and  vigor  of  ex- 
pression. In  the  number  for  August  14  he  dis- 
cusses the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill.  Most  peo- 
ple will  be  chiefly  interested  in  what  Mr.  Reed 
has  to  say  about  the  attitude  and  conduct  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  for  which  the  Speaker, 
whether  willingly  or  unwillingly,  has  had  to  bear 
so  large  a  measure  of  responsibility. 

In  regard  to  the  passage  of  the  original  Ding* 
ley  bill  by  the  House,  Mr.  Reed  says: 

<  <  To  pass  a  bill  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  very  simple.  The  majority  there 
was  clear  and  ample.  In  accordance  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  House,  a  bill  was  very  carefully 
drawn  by  a  ways  and  means  committee  amply 
competent,  and  it  "is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
bill  thus  drawn  and  thus  passed  expressed  more 
nearly  the  sentiment  of  the  Republican  party 
than  the  one  finally  adopted  by  both  branches. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  also,  that  the  House 
bill  was  a  far  better  one  for  the  country  than  the 
act  under  which  we  shall  live,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
for  many  years." 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  House  in  desisting 
from  farther  legislation  while  the  Senate  was  de- 
bating the  tariff  bill,  the  Speaker  has  no  apologies 
to  offer. 

*  <  When  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate  the  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  duty  of  the  House.     Should 
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it  go  on  with  business  or  await  the  action  of  the 
Senate  ?  We  had  been  called  together  in  extraor- 
dinary session  for  one  purpose  and  for  one 
alone,  and  that  was  to  dispose  of  the  one  ques- 
tion which  was  really  pending  before  the  people 
of  the  United  States — a  question  which  we  all 
knew  had  to  be  settled  and  which  we  thought 
ought  to  be  settled  speedily. 

'  *  The  old  appropriation  bills  which  had  failed 
to  receive  the  signature  of  the  President  we  were 
obliged  to  consider,  and  did  consider,  sending 
them  promptly  to  the  Senate.  What  ought  we 
then  to  do  next  ? 

**  Of  course,  while  the  President  could  call  us 
togetlier  for  a  special  purpose,  he  could  not  limit 
our  action.  Once  in  session,  we  were  at  liberty 
to  do  whatever  we  deemed  imperative  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  But  we  were  confronted 
by  one  very  simple  fact.  We  might  discuss  all 
the  questions  of  the  hour,  but  we  could  progress 
not  one  step. 

*  *  Legislation  was  impossible.  The  two  houses 
were  radically  opposed.  Nobody  can  name  a 
single  public  question  on  which  they  were  or  are 
in  accord.  Business  therefore  would  be  impos- 
sible, and  nothing  could  come  of  it  except  a 
stirring  up  of  the  country  with  crude  proposi- 
tions which,  as  they  could  not  become  law,  would 
be  undertaken  with  no  proper  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  discussed  solely  on  academic  and 
political  bases.  What  the  country  wanted  was 
tariff  and  a  rest.  Hence  any  mere  discussions 
would  have  but  confused  this  simple  issue  and 
prevented  the  operation  of  public  sentiment  on 
the  Senate. 

* '  We  therefore  resisted  all  attempts  to  con- 
fuse the  people  and  held  the  issue  up  before  the 
whole  community,  with  the  result  that  the  popu- 
lar will  has  not  been  thwarted.  There  never  has 
been  a  time  in  my  experience  when  the  dominant 
party  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
so  united  and  so  nearly  unanimous.  In  point  of 
fact,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  better  and  more 
responsible  part  of  the  minority  were  in  open 
accord  and  that  there  were  others  who  silently 
agreed.  It  is  true  that  some  gentlemen  in  the 
Senate  took  this  action  of  the  House  in  high 
dudgeon  Slnd  held  it  to  be  unconstitutional,  but 
as  the  Senate  had  for  years  indorsed  every  prin- 
ciple involved,  there  was  not  much  life  in  this 
contention. " 

Mr.  Beed  thinks  a  great  mistake  was  made  by 
the  Senate  in  refusing  to  adopt  the  retroactive 
clause  which  would  have  discouraged  anticipatory 
importations.  Nevertheless  it  is  his  firm  belief 
that  confidence  will  now  revive. 

**  We  have  learned  at  least  one  lesson  worth  all 
the  suffering,  and  that  is  that  the  great  problem 


is  not  prices,  but  the  employment  of  all  our  peo- 
ple. There  is  but  one  standard  of  real  pros- 
perity, and  that  is  the  whole  nation  at  work." 


JAPAN'S  CURRENCY  SYSTEM. 

THE  press  reports  concerning  Japan's  pro- 
posed change  from  a  bimetallic  basis  to  a 
gold  standard  have  been  somewhat  confusing. 
The  first  complete  and  trustworthy  account  of  the 
matter  that  has  come  to  our  notice  is  contributed 
by  Prof.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin  to  the  current 
(June)  number  of  the  Journal  of  Political  Econ- 
omy of  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  account 
is  based  on  the  files  of  the  Japan  Daily  Mail, 

The  existing  coinage  of  Japan,  says  Professor 
Laughlin,  is  theoretically  bimetallic,  but  actually 
monometallic. 

'*  In  1871  the  gold  standard  was  adopted,  the 
standard  coin  being  the  20 -yen  piece,  containing 
514.4  grains  of  gold,  nine -tenths  fine  (or  462.96 
grains  pure  gold),  whereby  the  unit,  or  yen, 
would  contain  (if  coined)  25.72  grains  standard 
gold,  nine-tenths  fine  (or  23.148  grains  pure 
gold).  The  issues  of  depreciated  paper,  how- 
ever, prevented  gold  from  circulating.  In  May, 
1878,  a  silver  yen  of  416  grains  standard  weight 
(or  374.4  grains  pure  silver)  was  ordained  to  be 
a  full  legal  tender  equally  with  gold  for  all  debts 
public  and  private.  By  law,  therefore,  a  bi- 
metallic system  of  coins  was  thus  created  at  a 
ratio  of  16.13  to  1.  On  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  for  notes,  January  1,  1886,  nat- 
urally silver  was  the  cheaper  and  only  metal 
used.  Thereafter  Japan  has  had  in  fact  only  a 
silver  basis  for  all  her  currency  and  trade,  the 
silver  yen  being  to-day  worth  about  46.8  cents  in 
United  States  gold  coin." 

The  paper  money  consists  of  national  bank 
notes  (issued  after  the  American  system),  govern- 
ment notes,  and  notes  of  the  Central  Bank  (Nip- 
pon Ginko),  which  will  soon  supersede  all  na- 
tional-bank issues.  At  the  end  of  January,  1897, 
the  circulation  stood  as  follows  : 

Circulation  (including  reserves  in  national  and  private 

banks) : 

Yen. 

Gold  coin 12,872,187.600 

Silver  coin 73,855,844.940 

Nickel  and  copper  coin 15,551,608.996 

101,779,641.535 
Beserve  in  Nippon  Ginko: 

Gold 86,776.600 

Gold  bullion  (receivable  end  of  May  from 
Chinese  indemnity  against  issues  of 
convertible  notes) 73,623.856 

Silver  coin  and  bullion 49,040.841 

158,441.297 
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N6te  circulation : 

Government  notes 9,217,147.750 

National  bank  notes 16,464,289.000 

Nippon  Ginko  notes 190,519,446.000 

216,200,882.750 
Total  specie  and  notes  in  circulation.  .817,980,524.285 

A  commission  reported  last  year,  by  a  vote  of 
six  to  one,  that  no  necessity  existed  wliich  re- 
quired an  immediate  change  of  standard,  but 
such  a  change  was  favored  whenever  a  suitable 
opportunity  should  present  itself.  To  the  Mat- 
sukata  cabinet  the  present  time  has  seemed  pecul- 
iarly opportune.  Professor  Laughlin  likens  Japan's 
position  to  that  of  Germany  just  after  the  Franco-" 
Prussian  War — in  receipt  of  a  large  war  indemnity 
and  eager  to  gain  a  foremost  place  among  com- 
mercial nations.  Accordingly,  early  in  March 
last  a  new  currency  law  was  submitted  to  the 
Diet.  This  law,  after  providing  for  the  coinage 
of  20-yen,  10-yen,  and  5 -yen  pieces  in  gold,  and 
for  subsidiary  coinage  in  silver,  nickel,  and  cop- 
per, reads  as  follows: 

Art.  XIV.  Should  any  person  import  gold  bullion  and 
apply  to  have  it  minted  into  gold  coin,  the  government 
shall  grant  the  application. 

Art.  XV.  The  gold  coins  already  issued  shall  circulate 
at  twice  the  rate  of  the  gold  coins  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law. 

Art.  XVI.  The  silver  1-yen  coins  already  issued  shall 
be  gradually  exchanged  for  gold  coins,  according  to  the 
convenience  of  the  government,  at  the  rate  of  one  gold 
yen  for  one  silver  yen. 

Pending  the  completion  of  the  exchange  referred  to 
in  the  last  paragraph,  silver  1-yen  coins  shall  be  legal 
tender  to  an  unlimited  extent,  at  the  rate  of  one  silver 
yen  for  one  gold  yen;  and  the  suspension  of  their  cir^ 
culation  shall  be  announced  six  months  in  advance,  by 
imperial  ordinance.  Any  of  these  coins  not  presented 
for  exchange  within  a  period  of  five  full  years,  reckoned 
from  the  day  on  which  their  circulation  is  suspended, 
shall  be  regarded  henceforth  as  bullion. 

Art.  XVII.  The  5-yen  silver  coins  and  the  copper 
coins  already  issued  shall  continue  in  circulation  as 
before. 

Art.  XVIII.  From  the  day  of  the  promulgation  of 
this  law  the  coinage  of  1-yen  silver  pieces  shall  cease; 
but  this  restriction  shall  not  apply  to  silver  bullion  in- 
trusted to  the  government  for  coinage  prior  to  that  day. 

*  *  The  pith  of  the  plan  resides  in  accepting  the 
existing  standard  and  adapting  the  value  of  the 
new  gold  coins  to  it.  Since  resumption  in  1886 
all  prices  and  contracts  have  been  expressed  in 
terms  of  silver,  and  the  considerable  decline  in 
the  gold  price  of  silver  since  1886  has  given 
Japan  a  depreciating  standard,  silver  having  fall- 
en at  least  34  per  cent,  by  1895,  as  compared 
with  gold,  while  general  (European)  prices  since 
1886  have  fallen  only  3  per  cent,  by  1895  as 
compared  with  gold.  The  silver  standard  of 
Japan,  therefore,  as  compared  with  commodities, 
has  depreciated  about  one-third.     By  the  new 


scheme  present  conditions  are  accepted  (the  ratio 
being  1  to  32.34),  the  gold  coins  are  reduced  to 
conform  in  general  to  the  present  value  of  the 
silver  yen,  but  henceforth  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver  will  produce  no  effect  on  her  standard  of 
payments.  The  gold  yen  will  be  the  unit  and 
will  contain  11.57426  grains,  Troy,  of  pure  gold 
(instead  of  23. 148  as  formerly). 

'  *  In  order  to  establish  the  gold  standard  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  law,  there  must  be  provided  by 
the  issuers  a  gold  reserve  sufficient  to  redeem  the 
note  circulation  in  gold;  and  the  outstanding 
silver  yen  pieces  must  be  protected  in  case  of 
future  depreciation.  The  silver  1-yen  coins, 
meanwhile,  are  an  unlimited  legal  tender  (see 
Art.  XVI.),  and  as  soon  as  a  divergence  exists 
between  their  bullion  and  their  coinage  value 
silver  will  tend  to  drive  out  gold.  But  their 
further  coinage  is  stopped,  and  an  exchange  of 
silver  yen  for  gold  yen  will  maintain  the  silver 
coins  at  par  just  as  certainly  as  the  note  issues  are 
maintained  at  par  by  redemption  in  gold.  Doubt- 
less the  whole  issue  of  silver  yen  pieces  can  be 
kept  in  circulation  without  requiring  a  large  re- 
serve. The  certainty  of  redemption  in  gold  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  prevent  its  presentation.  The 
government,  moreover,  will  have  five  years  in 
which  to  exchange  the  silver  for  gold. " 


ENGUSH  AND  AMERICAN  STATESMANSHIP. 

SENATOR  GEORGE  F.  HOAR  gives  in  the 
August  Forum  his  impressions  of  modem 
statesmanship  in  England  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Hoar  shows  that  in  one  respect,  at 
least,  conditions  in  the  two  countries  are  similar. 
Territorial  expansion  and  growth  in  population 
and  wealth  have  enormously  increased  the  rou- 
tine duties  of  administration,  so  that  the  states- 
man of  to-day,  in  merely  keeping  the  machinery 
of  government  running,  finds  his  energies  taxed 
to  the  utmost,  and  he  has  little  time  or  strength 
left  for  originating.  Mr.  Hoar  asserts  that  it  is 
nearly  impossible  now  for  a  statesman  in  power 
in  either  country  to  be  a  leader  of  advanced 
thought. 

Senator  Hoar  finds  one  fundamental  difference 
between  conditions  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try. England,  he  says,  is  still  governed  by  a 
class  of  gentry.  Her  great  political  parties  are 
two  aristocracies,  responsible  to  the  people  and 
competing  for  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

*  <  The  English  are  a  deferential  people.  The 
Englishman  boasts  himself  of  his  political  equaU- 
ty.  But,  in  the  main,  John  Bull  loves  a  lord 
and  likes  to  be  governed  by  a  gentleman.  This 
power  of  the  governing  class  is  preserved  by  the 
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English  policy  of  giving  no  pay  to  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  so  that  nobody  but  a 
man  of  wealth  can  afford  to  hold  a  seat.  It  is 
also  preserved  by  England's  policy  of  giving 
great  pay  to  the  holders  of  her  chief  executive 
offices,  which  as  a  rule  can  be  reached  only  through 
distinction  in  Parliament.  So  while  it  is  rare  in 
England  that  a  poor  man  can  enter  the  high  places 
of  public  service,  ho  man  who  has  reached  them 
needs  to  abandon  them  from  the  necessity  of  get- 
ting his  living. 

* '  The  power  of  the  governing  classes  there  is, 
of  course,  still  preserved  by  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture. Mr.  Webster,  in  his  Plymouth  ora- 
tion, pointed  out  that  the  equal  division  of  real 
property  among  all  the  children  was  the  true  basis 
of  a  popular  government ;  that  without  it  repub- 
lican government  could  not  exist;  and  that  where 
that  system  prevailed  a  republican  government 
must  very  soon  be  established. 

*'  I  am  not  able  to  judge  whether  the  charge 
of  some  late  English  writers  be  true,  that  their 
landed  aristocracy  is  changing  into  a  plutocracy. 
I  think,  however,  these  statements  have  been 
much  exaggerated.  A  like  charge  is  frequently 
made  as  to  this  country;  but  I  believe  it,  also,  to 
be  much  exaggerated,  and  that  the  influence  of 
wealth  is,  on  the  whole,  diminishing  here." 

CONSTITUTIONAL    DIFFKRENCKS. 

Three  influences,  which  Mr.  Hoar  desig- 
nates as  periodicity,  locality,  and  confederacy, 
combine  to  distinguish  the  working  of  our 
Constitution  from  that  of  Great  Britain.  For  ex- 
ample, no  change  in  public  opinion  can  compel  a 
change  of  policy  in  our  Senate,  where  great  and 
small  States  meet  as  equals,  unless  a  majority  of 
the  States  agree  to  the  change,  and  local  interests 
in  the  smaller  States  may  prevent  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  expressed  desires  of  the  numerical 
majority  of  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 
Here,  then,  is  a  conservative  principle. 

*' This  country  is  a  compound  of  nation  and 
confederacy.  But  in  practice  the  influence  of 
locality  is  much  greater  than  even  obedience  to 
the  Constitution  demands.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  operation  of  this  single  principle  has 
more  to  do  in  distinguishing  the  public  life  of 
America  from  that  of  Great  Britain  than  all  our 
written  Constitutions,  State  or  national,  would 
have  without  it." 

Mr  Hoar  shows  how  this  principle  of  locality 
has  been  developed  and  how  it  influences  our 
political  life: 

**  Even  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, many  of  our  States  were  essentially  aggre- 
gations of  separate  towns  or  municipalities.  Very 
early  it  was  enacted  in   Massachusetts  that  the 


Representative  must  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  town 
from  which  he  was  chosen.  The  consequence 
of  this  example  has  been  most  far-reaching. 
Throughout  our  Constitution  and  in  all  our 
political  habits  we  deal  with  separate  localities  on 
the  principle  of  an  entire  equality.  The  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  in  Congress  must  be 
citizens  of  the  States  they  represent.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  indeed.  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress are  taken  from  the  districts  where  they 
dwell.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  State  Legisla- 
tures. In  the  choice  of  judges  of  the  higher  and 
lower  courts,  national  and  State,  they  are  expected 
to  represent  fairly  the  different  States  and  local- 
ities. The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  formation 
of  the  Cabinet  and  the  selection  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  executive  officers. 

< '  This  necessity  for  considering  locality  in  the 
selection  of  persons  for  high  national  offices  em- 
barrasses the  American  people  at  every  step.  No 
man-,  with  rare  exception,  can  have  any  consider- 
able opportunity  for  public  service,  although  he 
may  be  in  accord  with  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  his  countrymen,  unless  he  also  happen  to  be 
in  accord  with  the  locality  in  which  he  dwells. 
When  Mr.  Webster  was  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Choate  was  the  undisputed  head  of  the  American 
bar,  unless  Mr.  Webster  himself  were  to  be  ex- 
cepted. It  might  easily  have  happened  that,  at 
the  same  time,  the  man  of  all  others  in  the  coun- 
try fitted  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
also  have  dwelt  in  Boston;  or  the  fittest  persons 
for  these  three  offices  might  have  been  found  liv- 
ing together  in  New  York  City;  yet  it  would 
never  have  done  to  make  Choate  Attorney- Gen- 
eral or  Abbott  Lawrence  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  while  Webster  was  in  the  Department 
of  State.  I  suppose  it  would  scarcely  cause  a 
remark  if  the  three  most  important  men  in  the 
English  Cabinet  dwelt  next  door  to  each  other  in 
London,  or  had  adjoining  estates  in  the  coun- 
try.  .   .   ." 

**  This  condition  of  things  tempts  able  men, 
who  have  a  natural  and  honorable  ambition  for 
political  office,  constantly  to  watch  and  yield  to 
the  varying  moods  of  special  constituencies.  In 
this  way  men  become  great  political  leaders.  This 
diminishes  the  permanent  power  of  political 
parties;  but  it  tends  to  deprive  men  of  the  civic 
courage  which  makes  them  the  guides  and  lights 
of  their  age,  and  likewise  deprives  such  leaders 
of  the  power  to  accomplish  their  purposes." 

From  this  latter  statement,  however,  Senator 
Hoar,  as  a  loyal  son  and  servant  of  Massachusetts, 
hastens  to  except  that  State: 

*  *  It  has  been  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  her 
public  service  that  she  has  permitted  those  whom 
she  has  called  to  it  the  largest  freedom  in  acting 
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according  to  their  own  conscience  and  their  own 
judgment.  She  will  overlook  almost  anything  in 
a  public  man  except  the  violation  of  his  own' con- 
science for  the  sake  of  pleasing  her." 

DIFFERENCES    IN    TRAINING. 

The  methods  by  which  the  ranks  of  statesman- 
ship are  recruited  in  the  two  countries  are  quite 
dissimilar: 

*  *  The  want  of  certainty  of  the  statesman's 
hold  upon  power,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and 
the  lack  of  inherited  wealth,  deprive  us  of  the 
advantage  of  a  class  of  men  trained  for  states- 
manship from  youth.  The  questions  with  which 
the  public  man  in  this  country  has  to  deal  re- 
quire long  and  exclusive  study  to  master  them. 
Such  study  is  impossible  if  he  have  at  the  same 
time  to  get  his  own  living.  He  must,  therefore, 
be  a  man  of  inherited  wealth,  or  must  be  taken 
from  some  other  calling  to  which  he  has  devoted 
himself  long  enough  to  have  laid  by  a  compe- 
tency sufficient  for  his  support,  and  suitable  pro- 
vision for  his  family.  So  we  have  rarely  here 
men  like  those  so  numerous  in  England,  who  are 
trained  to  public  affairs  from  their  youth. 
Wordsworth's 


**'  Blessed  statesman  he,  whose  mind's  unselfish  will 
Leaves  him  at  ease  among  grand  thoughts/ 

may  perhaps  still  be  found  in  considerable  num 
bers  in  England;  but  in  this  country  his  high 
thinking  must  go  with  very  plain  living  indeed 
if  he  have  to  live  on  his  salary.  We  have  here 
what  England  lacks — the  training  for  larger  serv- 
ice of  the  town  meeting,  the  city  council,  and 
the  exercise  of  State  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative offices.  We  have,  too,  the  interest  in 
public  affairs  which  belongs  to  a  republic  where 
every  man  feels  a  responsibility  and  expects  to 
understand  what  is  going  on.  The  Yankee  baby 
seems  to  draw  in  a  knowledge  of  Parliamentary 
law  with  his  infant  breath,  and  before  he  can 
walk  is  ready  to  rise  in  his  cradle  and  raise  a 
point  of  order  upon  his  nurse.  So,  able  and 
well-educated  men,  although  their  lives  may 
have  been  devoted  to  private  affairs,  come  to  the 
public  service,  even  late  in  life,  with  an  intelli- 
gent interest,  an  extent  of  information,  and  an 
aptness  for  their  work  which  I  think  are  lacking 
in  the  ordinary  Englishman." 

CAPACITY    FOR    GOVERNING. 

*  *  England,  doubtless,  governs  well.  She  ob- 
tained her  great  Indian  empire  by  unjustifiable 
means;  but  she  rules  it  better  and  better  from 
generation  to  generation.  There  are  no  better 
examples  of  a  great  governing  race  than  the  men 
she  has  sent  out  to  India  during  the  last  fifty 
years — ^the  Lawrences,  the   Stephens,  and  their 


companions.  'The  sahibs  don't  like  us/  said 
an  Indian  philosopher,  *•  but  they  are  absolutely 
just,  and  they  do  not  fear  the  face  of  man.' 
While  England  has  trained  this  race  of  gentle- 
men to  govern  well  her  three  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  subjects,  the  United  States  have  not 
governed  Alaska  nor  their  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Indian  dependants  even  decently. 

*  *  Whatever  changes  for  the  better  or  worse 
have  happened  in  either  country,  it  is  still  true 
that  while  the  English  statesman  is  devoted  to 
the  glory  and  greatness  of  England,  and  while 
he  desires  to  extend  her  empire,  and  while  he  de- 
sires to  maintain  her  honor  unstained,  the  great 
object  and  purpose  of  all  his  statesmanship  is  that 
he  shall  be  able  to  hand  down  his  broad  acres, 
his  ancestral  dwelling,  and  his  stately  trees  from 
eldest  son  to  eldest  son  for  generations  to  come, 
though  a  thousand  paupers  starve  in  their  hovels 
and  though  every  fifth  person  in  the  kingdom 
must,  some  time  in  his  life,  receive  aid  from  the 
State.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  object  of 
American  statesmanship  has  been,  is,  and  is  to 
be,  to  keep  up  wages  and  to  educate  a  whole 
people  who  shall  dwell  in  happy  and  comfortable 
homes  and  not  in  huts  or  hovels." 


IS  THE  FRENCH  REPUBUC  A  FAILURE? 

IN  refutation  of  recent  attempts  to  prove  the 
emptiness  of  French  republicanism  and  the 
tendencies  to  a  restoration  of  royalty  exhibited  by 
the  French  people,  Mr.  Henry  Haynie  contributes 
an  effective  article  to  the  August  number  of  the 
National  Magazine  (Boston). 

As  Mr.  Haynie  remarks,  while  there  may  be 
discussion  over  opinions,  there  can  be  none  over 
facts,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  republic  has  ex- 
isted in  France  for  nearly  twenty -seven  years. 

*  *  No  reign  in  France  during  the  past  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty -three  years  has  ever  lasted  so 
long  as  the  present  French  republic.  It  has  en- 
dured ten  years  longer  than  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.  ;  sixteen  years  longer  than  the  reign  of 
Napoleon ;  twenty-two  years  longer  than  the 
Restoration  ;  nine  years  longer  than  Orleanism ; 
nine  years  longer  than  the  last  empire.  It  has 
already  endured  for  twenty -seven  years,  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  national  work  has  flourished, 
for  it  has  been  protected  by  perfect  order.  The 
republic  has  paid  the  heaviest  indemnity  ever  ex- 
acted by  a  victorious  army,  a  matter  of  one  bil- 
lion dollars,  and,  thanks  to  the  universal  confi- 
dence which  has  been  manifested,  she  has  reduced 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt  considerably.  It 
is  true  she  has  reconstructed  her  military  system 
and  strengthened  her  army  corps,  but  she  has 
also  renewed   her  system  of  instruction  and  in- 
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creased  her  appropriations  for  public  schools. 
Mewiwhile  she  has  invited  the  world  to  her 
peaceful  fetes,  and  all  the  royal  splendors  that 
Europe  ever  knew  paled  before  the  Paris  exposi- 
tions of  1878  and  1889.  The  people  of  France 
have  only  to  remember  that  which  the  republic 
has  done  between  September  4,  1870,  and  the 
present  time  to  feel  supreme  confidence  in  the 
destiny  of  their  republic." 

THE    OPPOSITION. 

After  recounting  the  perils  and  difficulties  amid 
which  the  republic  came  into  being  and  the  dan- 
gers threatened  by  Boulangism  ten  years  ago, 
Mr.  Haynie  declares  that  France  has  been  made 
thoroughly  republican: 

*  *  It  is  true  there  are  still  a  few  thousand  mon- 
archists among  the  several  million  voters  who  are 
not  in  favor  of  the  republic,  but  this  is  because 
of  their  personal  attachment  and  devotion  to  the 
princes  in  exile.  If  ever  these  absent  pretend- 
ers should  see  fit  to  release  them  of  this  senti- 
mental *  loyalty, '  they  would  gladly  rally  to  the 
republic,  for  they  know  that  there  is  no  possible 
show  for  a  king  or  an  emperor  in  fair  France  ever 
more.  The  only  real  enemies  of  the  French  re- 
public who  need  be  counted  are  the  Socialists  and 
the  Radicals,  who,  regarding  moderation  in  poli- 
tics as  the  greatest  of  crimes,  hate  moderate  Re- 
publicans, and  it  is  these  latter  who  are  so  wisely 
and  so  well  guiding  the  ship  of  state  to-day. 
Like  Socialists  and  RiEidicals  the  world  over,  these 
French  disturbers  of  law  and  order  make  much 
noise  and  utter  words  which  do  sometimes  create 
the  impression  abroad  that  the  French  republic 
is  in  a  bad  way.  But  it  is  not,  and  if  anything 
can  be  inferred  from  the  signs  of  the  times  it  will 
last  quite  as  many  years  as  our  own  republic. 
The  workingmen  of  the  cities,  the  peasantry,  in- 
deed, a  vast  majority  of  the  voting  population, 
have  learned  to  appreciate  the  advantages  pre- 
sented by  the  present  republic,  and  they  are 
aware  that  no  monarchy  could  be  restored  with- 
out a  civil  war,  which  means  universal  ruin. 

<  *  No,  there  is  not  any  danger  of  a  speedy  fall 
of  the  French  republic,  nor  is  there  any  impor- 
tant opposition  to  the  government  of  which  Presi- 
dent Faure  is  the  illustrious  chief  and  Messrs. 
M^Une,  Hanotaux,  and  the  other  ministers  are  the 
admirable  administrators.  I  venture  to  assert 
this  as  one  who  lived  in  France  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  as  a  close  observer  of  the  political,  so- 
cial, and  other  conditions  of  that  country.  I 
know  the  French  people  well,  all  classes  and  all 
parties,  and  I  repeat  it,  there  are  no  signs  of  dis- 
content worthy  of  serious  consideration  here. 
There  is  no  opposition  of  any  account  to  the 
French  republic,  and  if  its  '  governments, '  that 


is  to  say,  ministries,  are  so  frequently  overturned, 
that  does  not  mean  danger  to  the  existing  order 
of  things.  It  means  precisely  what  a  change  of 
government  means  in  the  United  States,  t.  e. ,  the 
<  outs '  are  always  in  opposition,  and  so  it  hap- 
pens the  <ins'  are  often  displaced,  not  so  fre- 
quently maybe  as  in  France,  but  then  that  is  be- 
cause our  cast-iron  form  of  government  does  not 
permit  of  easy  changes.  ^^ 


THE  KING  OF  SIAM  AND  HIS  KINGDOM. 

MR.  PERCY  CROSS  STANDING  contrib- 
utes to  the  Comhill  Magazine  an  interesting 
paper  on  * '  Siam  and  the  King's  Visit. "  He  says 
that  the  Siamese  royal  family  is  at  once  the  acme 
of  Oriental  antiquity  and  of  Oriental  modernity. 
The  King  of  Siam,  who  is  now  making  a  tour 
through  Europe,  has  been  upon  the  throne  for 
twenty-eight  years.     Mr.  Standing  says: 

<  ^  He  is  a  handsome  man,  of  medium  height 
and  distinguished  mien.  He  is  by  way  of  being 
a  capital  English  scholar,  and  the  reforms  that 
he  has  from  time  to  time  introduced  and  carried 
out  in  his  country  hav^  been  essentially  British — 
this  being  all  the  more  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive from  the  circumstance  that  not  only  are  a 
large  proportion  of  the  European  officials  in  Siam- 
ese employ  of  Danish  and  German  nationality, 
but  that  the  <  general  adviser  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary '  to  the  court  of  Bangkok  has  been  a 
Belgian,  none  other  than  the  well-known  pub- 
licist, M.  Rolin-Jacquemyns.  But  the  innova- 
tions and  reforms  are,  as  has  been  said,  almost 
without  exception  British.  This  is  only  just. 
For  the  commerce  of  Siam  with  the  outside  world 
is  in  the  startling  ratio  of  about  95  per  cent. 
British  to  5  per  cent.  French. 

* '  The  railroads  of  Siam  are  British,  the  tele- 
graphs and  telephones  are  more  British  than 
otherwise,  the  police  and  prison  system  have  been 
remodeled  as  much  as  possible  after  British  pat- 
terns, and  so,  too,  has  the  army.  The  navy  (so 
called)  has  been  more  at  the  mercy  of  a  knot  of 
Danish  officers  of  varying  degrees  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  at  whose  head  has  stood  a  gen 
tleman  bearing  the  extraordinary  nomenclature — 
for  a  Dane — of  Commodore  du  Plessis  de  Riche- 
lieu." 

Mr.  Standing  views  with  apprehension  French 
aggrandizement  in  Siam: 

*  <By  the  convention  of  last  year,  to  which'France 
and  England  were  parties,  it  was  agreed  to  in- 
demnify Siam  from  the  eventuality  of  interfer- 
ence by  other  powers,  while  practically  dividing 
between  France  and  England  the  first-fruits  of 
the  former's  territorial  encroachments  upon  King 
Chulalongkorn^s  dominions.     To  the  latter  ruler 
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now  but  remains  Bangkok  and  the  fertile  country 
surrounding  it;  Luang  PhrabAng — part  of  which, 
be  it  observed,  is  situated  upon  either  bank  of  the 
disputed  Mekong  River — is  probably  the  finest 
and  richest  of  the  *  spoils '  garnered  in  by  France. " 

Mr.  Standing  also  contributes  an  article  on  the 
same  subject  to  the  Nineteenth  Century ^  in  which 
he  refers  to  the  curious  story  that  Russian  oflficers 
are  about  to  attempt  the  training  and  drilling  of 
a  Siamese  army  of  thirty- five  thousand  men. 

Miss  B.  A,  Smith  contributes  to  the  Contem- 
porary Review  for  June  a  brief  and  somewhat 
fragmentary  sketch  of  England's  royal  visitor. 
Miss  Smith  was  one  of  the  women  who  founded 
a  school  for  women  in  Bangkok,  and  she  speaks 
well  of  the  support  which  she  received  from  the 
king.  She  warns  the  English  that  when  the 
king  arrives  they  will  find 

*  *  We  have  a  '  chiel  amang  us  takin'  notes  * 
with  the  cautious  and  humorous  observation  of 
the  clever  Oriental.  Very  little  of  that  which 
passes  before  him  will  escape  the  king's  notice. 
Let  -those  who  surround  him,  European  and 
Siamese,  look  to  it  that  the  king  has  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  the  dark  as  well  as  of  the  bright  side 
of  European  civilization.  If  he  could  see  by 
some  flash  of  inspiration  the  degraded  conditions 
under  which  so  many  millions  live  in  civilized 
England  and  realize  how  necessary  an  adjunct 
some  of  these  conditions  are  to  the  dazzling 
polish  of  '  society, '  would  he  be  eager  to  trans- 
plant our  customs  to  Siam,  without  counting  the 
cost  ?  Serfdom  lingers  openly  in  Siam  ;  but 
there  the  poor  man  is  never  hungry  and  seldom 
discontented  or  vicious.  Polygamy  is  legal ;  but 
no  woman  is  outcast  if  faithful  to  her  best  feel- 
ings, and  monstrous  inhumanity  to  children  is 
almost  unknown.  Alas !  that  all  such  evils 
should  thickly  crowd  in  the  wake  of  much  that 
is  named  <  civilization.'  " 


AN  ANGLO-INDIAN  NOVELIST. 
Interview  with  Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel. 

THE  Young  Woman  for  August  publishes  an 
interview  with  Mrs.  Steel,  in  which  the  in- 
terviewer extracted  from  this  popular  writer 
some  particulars  as  to  her  birth  and  career.  She 
was  born,  it  seems,  on  a  Good  Friday,  which 
leads  her  to  make  the  following  observation: 

'  *  There  is  an  old  Scotch  saying  that  children 
born  on  that  day  see  spirits.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  I  have  a  leanmg  toward  the  occult,  and 
have  felt  so  much  in  sympathy  with  the  East,  its 
weird  traditions  and  superstitions  and  the  strange 
fancies  of  its  population.  And,  curiously  enough, 
when  I  opened  my  dispensary  at  Kussour  and 


attended  eighty  cases  a  day,  my  success  with  m} 
patients  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  believed  I  pos- 
sessed what  they  called  *  a  lucky  hand. '  " 

As  inspectress  of  the  government  schools  in 
the  Punjaub  and  member  of  the  educational 
committee,  she  had  to  award  the  govenunem 
grants. 

<*  My  first  book  waa  written  in  1884,  and  en- 
titled '  Wide  Awake.'  In  1887  I  published  *  A 
Complete  Indian  Cook  and  Housekeeper  Guide.' 
This  has  been  one  of  my  most  successful  books; 
it  has  already  run  through  three  editions,  and,  1 
believe,  will  go  through  three  more.  I  pub- 
lished it  privately,  and  I  have  had  innumera- 
ble letters  at  various  times  saying  what  a  help  it 
has  been  to  young  housekeepers  in  the  East.  I 
wrote  the  *  Tales  from  the  Punjaub  *  when  T  was 
thirty- five. 

*  *  I  was  past  thirty  when  I  published  my  first 
volume  of  folk- tales,  which  has  recently  been  re- 
printed. I  have  also  written  text- books  on  ele- 
mentary physiology,  hygiene,  and  domestic  econ- 
omy, which  are  used  in  the  girls'  schools  of 
India,  with  which  I  was  connected  for  twenty- 
five  years;  and  I  and  my  girls  made  all  the  em- 
broideries which  decorated  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
room  when  he  visited  India." 

She  went  out  to  India,  and  made  her  name  in 
a  very  different  sphere  from  that  of  novel  writer: 

< '  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  if  you 
would  have  the  best  of  the  world,  you  must  give 
fully  yourself,  and  then  only  will  it  repay  you. 
And  if  you  are  always  desirous  of  keeping  your 
life  *  sun -rayed,'  you  must  learn  to  laugh,  even 
though  you  can  feel  the  strong  pathos  and  see 
the  pity  of  every-day  circumstances,  disillusions, 
and  sorrows.  I  love  Thackeray,  and  I  under- 
stand his  writings  better  than  any  I  have  ever 
read,  for  he  was  always  capable  of  laughing  when 
his  heart  was  hurt,  and  he  could  also  make  his 
readers  laugh  at  his  own  tears." 

When  asked  about  her  religious  views  she 
said: 

*  *  Personally,  I  have  very  broad  views  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  and  I  feel  we  have  no  right  to 
disturb  any  religion  which  enables  those  who  be- 
long to  it  to  seek  an  ideal  beyond  the  visible 
world.  In  my  schools  I  have  always  allowed 
whatever  Bible — whether  the  Shastra,  the  Holy 
Grunth,  or  the  Koran — my  scholars  preferred. 
I  feel  that  it  matters  little  what  compass  we  study 
provided  it  is  fairly  true  to  the  pole.  1  think 
missionaries  do  very  good  work  among  the  lowest 
caste  whose  religion  is  very  debased,  whose  posi- 
tion is  degraded.  I  do  not  honestly  think  we 
have  much  right  to  thrust  our  nineteenth -century 
religion,  with  the  civilization  which  it  has  called 
into  existence,  down  the  throats  of  a  nation  which 
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in  many  ways  seems  to  me  more  moral  than  we 


are. 


t7 


**  That  is  not  the  general  opinion." 
<*NOy  I  suppose  not;  but  that  does  not  alter 
mine,  and  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  saying, 
*  The  truth  and  one  make  a  majority. '  I  have 
always  had  a  prejudice  against  adopting  other 
people's  views  on  any  subject  I  have  personally 
studied." 

Mrs.  Steel  adds  that  in  the  mystery  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  lies  the  great  social  impetus 
of  the  coming  generation,  of  which  the  woman 
of  to-day  is  but  the  herald. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  JEWS  TO  PALESTINE. 

THERE  are  few  subjects  which  exercise  so 
perennial  a  fascination  over  the  minds  of 
many  good  people  as  the  possibility  of  such  a 
magnificent  fulfilling  of  the  prophecies  as  would 
be  involved  in  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Pales- 
tine. Dr.  Emil  Reich  contributes  to  the  Nine- 
teenlh  Century  for  August  an  article  which  will 
fill  these  good  people  with  ecstatic  delight,  for  he 
tells  us  that  the  Jews  are  actually  moving  back 
to  the  Holy  Land,  moving  along  into  two  distinct 
groups,  to  which  he  gives  the  names  of  the  re- 
ligious and  political  Zionists.  The  religious  Zion- 
ists are  already  in  the  field  sending  out  colonists 
every  year,  so  that  they  have  already  begun  the 
repeopling  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  chosen 
people,  but  of  much  more  interest  is  the  action  of 
the  political  Zionists,  who  have  started  their  move- 
ment as  a  kind  of  counterblast  to  anti-Semitism. 

"The  work  of  the  political  Zionists  has  been 
up  to  this  writing  one  of  open  propaganda  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Jewish  State  proper. 
Br.  Herzl,  in  a  pamphlet  published  last  year  in 
several  languages,  boldly  advances  the  idea  that 
whereas  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Christian 
countries  is  at  present  one  of  unbearable  humilia- 
tion; and  whereas  anti-Semitism,  or  the  engine 
of  that  general  hatred  and  persecution  of  the 
modem  Jews,  is  triumphant  to  a  degree,  so  that 
no  plausible  means  of  stemming  its  tide  can  be, 
nor  has  been,  suggested:  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Jews  of  all  countries  who,  after  all,  are  noth- 
ing but  Jews,  and  have  never,  nor  will  they 
ever,  really  assimilate  with  the  nations  among 
whom  they  live — ^that  the  Jews,  the  doctor  says, 
shall  abandon  the  inhospitable  fields  of  Europe, 
and,  repairing  to  Palestine,  there  reestablish  their 
ancient  State.  Nor  is  the  great  journalist  at  a 
loss  as  to  the  precise  institutions,  laws,  constitu- 
tion, etc.,  to  be  adopted  by  that  new  State." 

During  the  past  month  a  congress  has  been 
held  in  the  town  of  Basle,  Switzerland,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  this  scheme. 


Dr.  Reich,  who  describes  this  new  and  inter- 
esting development  of  the  Jews,  does  not  think 
that  Zionism  is  likely  to  succeed  at  present,  or  on 
its  present  basis,  simply  because  its  Moses  has 
not  yet  appeared.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Max 
Nordau  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  Moses.  Dr. 
Reich  says: 

THE    WEAKNESSES    OF   ZIOXtSH. 

<*The  religious  Zionists,  therefore,  by  sup- 
pressing the  national  element  in  the  dual  charac- 
ter of  Judaism,  place  themselves  in  an  altogether 
false  position,  and  will  never  achieve  what  in 
their  innermost  hearts  they  ardently  wish  to 
realize.  The  political  Zionists,  of  the  type  of 
Dr.  Nordau  and  Dr.  Herzl,  commit  the  opposite 
mistake  or  false  feint;  they  suppress  and  disre- 
gard the  religious  element  in  the  dual  character 
of  Judaism,  and  will  consequently  achieve  still 
less  than  their  opponents.  It  is  hopeless  to  appeal 
to  purely  utilitarian  and  opportunist  motives  in 
trying  to  move  a  complex  of  people  whose  great 
hope  and  central  interest  are  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter. An  exodus  of  Jews  cannot  be  brought  about 
by  a  power  propped  up  by  considerations  of  mere 
nationalism.  For  in  the  first  place  there  are  no 
greater  anti-Semites  than  many  of  the  Jews 
themselves.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
nearly  all  modern  Jews,  who  have  received  a 
genteel  education  at  colleges  and  universities,  are 
more  inclined  to  anti-Semitism  than  Christians  of 
the  same  social  status.  It  is  mere  folly  to  think 
that  those  anti-Semitic  Jews  who  are  among  the 
best  gifted  and  most  influential  will  associate 
themselves  in  a  risky  enterprise  with  the  very 
people  whom  they  inwardly  detest.  He  who 
undertakes  to  unite  men  of  so  utterly  divergent 
opinions  and  emotional  tempers  must  needs  have 
recourse  to  the  one  and  solitary  agency  that  can 
work  such  marvels — to  religion.  The  two  doctors, 
however,  disregard  religion;  their  enterprise  is 
therefore  divested  of  all  chances  of  success.  The 
exodus  of  the  Jews  of  to-day  from  Europe  can 
only  be  made  in  a  manner  in  no  way  different 
from  that  in  which  was  achieved  their  exodus 
from  Egypt  some  three  thousand  years  ago.  A 
Moses  is  required;  a  man  full  of  divine  inspira- 
tion and  an  energy  fraught  with  religious  zeal. 
Religion  is  not,  like  feudalism  or  guilds,  a  mere 
phenomenon  of  the  Middle  Ages;  it  is  an  historic 
category,  an  indestructible  factor  of  all  national 
life,  and,  with  the  Jews,  the  factor  of  all  factors. 
The  anti-Semitic  Jews  will  keep  aloof  from  Dr. 
Herzl's  enterprise  because  they  dislike  the  nation- 
ality which  the  doctor  wants  to  perpetuate.  The 
pious  and  loyal  Jews  will  keep  aloof  from  it 
because  it  disregards  the  religious  element  of 
Judaism." 
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A  STUDY  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER. 
Prom  a  Non-Theolofflcal  Standpoint. 

THE  first  place  in  the  -Quarterly  Review  for 
July  is  devoted  to  a  very  careful  study  of 
Martin  Luther.  The  author  disclaims  any  theo- 
logical prepossession  of  prejudice.  He  studies 
Luther  as  a  great  figure  in  history,  not  as  a 
Lutheran  or  an  opponent  of  Rome. 

A    TYPICAL    PEASANT. 

His  point  of  view  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  passage: 

<  *  He  has  himself  given  us  the  true  key  to  his 
character  in  his  well-known  boast  that  he  was  ^  a 
peasant  and  the  son  of  a  peasant/  Yes;  that  is 
true.  Luther  was  first  and  before  all  things  a 
peasant:  a  German  peasant — GermanissimiLs,  we 
may  say.  From  first  to  last  his  tone  and  temper 
are  those  of  a  peasant.  He  has  the  mind  of  a 
peasant,  full  of  ardent  and  tumultuous  passions, 
utterly  undisciplined,  coarse  and  material  in  its 
view  of  all  things,  human  and  divine.  He  has 
the  virtues  of  a  peasant:  doggedness  of  purpose, 
indefatigable  energy,  bull -dog  courage.  He  has 
the  vices  of  a  peasant:  extravagance  and  excess, 
blind  trust  and  incurable  suspicion,  boastful  self- 
confidence,  and  the  narrow-mindedness  of  intense 
subjectivity  and  most  restricted  intellectual  vision. 
His  speech  is  ever  that  of  a  peasant.  His  mind 
was  quite  uncritical.  Grace  of  culture  was  utter- 
ly unknown  to  him.  But  he  wielded  with  su- 
preme dominion  the  High  Dutch  dialect  spoken 
by  his  countrymen,  and  made  of  it  the  German 
language.  And  no  less  candid  and  conscientious 
controversialist  than  Luther  ever  lived.  Carica- 
ture and  calumny,  rancorous  invective  and  reck- 
less misrepresentation,  were  his  ordinary  polem. 
ical  weapons.  Of  all  the  stimulants  to  popular 
passion,  abuse  is  the  most  potent.  To  Luther 
must  be  conceded  the  distinction  of  being  facile 
princeps  in  the  art  of  vituperation.  No  writer 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted  comes  within 
measurable  distance  of  him  in  power  of  fierce 
flagellation  and  fetid  foulness.  A  really  astonish- 
ing amalgam  of  unmeasured  violence  and  unre- 
strained vulgarity  does  duty  with  him  for  argu- 
ment. To  call  names,  the  vilest  and  most  virulent, 
is  merely  his  method  of  signifying  disagreement. " 

BUT   A    TITAN. 

Notwithstanding  this  defect  of  Luther's  con- 
troversial method,  the  reviewer  cannot  blind  him- 
self to  the  essential  grandeur  of  the  man.  He 
says: 

*  <  All  men  were  in  expectation.  And  Luther 
appeared:  one  of  the  most  dramatic  figures  ever 
seen  on  the  world's  stage:  the  predestined  leader 
of  the  great  revolution  which  was  to  shatter  the 


vast  fabric  of  Christendom  and  to  introduce  into 
the  world  a  new  era.  Of  the  greatness,  the  Ti- 
tanic greatness  of  the  man,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. The  greatness  of  the  revolution  wrought 
by  him  is  manifest  to  all  men.  It  is  strictl? 
accurate  to  ascribe  to  him  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation and  all  that  came  of  it." 

Nor  was  it  only  the  Protestant  Reformation 
which  we  owe  to  him.  The  true  reformation^ 
as  Cardinal  Manning  used  to  be  never  weary  of 
impressing  upon  us,  was  that  which  was  accom- 
plished by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  review- 
er lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  but  for  Luther 
no  such  council  would  have  been  held. 

WHO  REFORMED  ROME  AND  BEOOT  THE  REVOLUTIOK. 

Luther,  in  fact,  exercised  an  influence  upon 
the  Roman  Church  second  only  to  that  which  he 
exerted  on  the  Church  which  bears '  his  name. 
The  reviewer  says: 

**  Luther's  revolution  served  the  cause  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  another  way.  It  imposed 
upon  Roman  Catholics  the  necessity  of  giving  a 
rational  account  of  the  faith  that  was  in  them. 
It  sent  them  back  to  a  study  of  the  sources  of 
their  doctrines,  long  buried  under  a  mass  of 
sophisms  and  superstitions.  It  quickened  into 
new  life  both  their  theology  and  their  philosophy. 
Nor  is  this  all.  In  religion,  as  elsewhere,  per- 
petual <x)mbat  is  the  law  and  the  condition  of 
vitality.  Orthodox  or  evangelical  Protestantism, 
which  is  still  a  considerable  power  in  the  world, 
was  Luther's  creation.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the 
distinctly  religious  domain  that  Luther's  teaching 
has  been  so  influential  and  so  far-reaching.  The 
French  revolutionists,  like  the  Anabaptists  be- 
fore them,  merely  applied  in  the  sphere  of  poli- 
tics the  principles  which  Luther  had  laid  down 
in  the  sphere  of  theology.  They  are  debtors  to 
Luther  for  that  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  individual  which  is  the  very  foundation  of 
Rousseau's  *  Contrat  Social.'  " 

THE  REVERSE  OF  THE  MEDAL. 

Luther's  influence  thus  operated  in  many  di- 
rections, producing  many  results  from  which 
Luther  himself  would  have  recoiled  in  horror: 

*<  If  any  fact  of  history  is  certain,  it  is  this: 
that  Luther's  so-called  <  evangelical  freedom'  was 
the  absolute  destruction  of  all  freedom  of  con- 
science. One  immediate  result,  then,  of  the 
Lutheran  revolution  was  to  rivet  the  spiritnal 
slavery  of  the  German  people.  Another  was  to 
fit  them  for  that  slavery  by  undermining  such 
moral  ideals  as  the  indulgence-mongers  had  left 
among  them.  There  is  much  evidence  to  show 
that  one  immediate  consequence  of  his  revolution 
was  a  frightful  increase  of  wickedness  and  vice. 
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Luther's  own  testimony  to  the  fact  is  copious, 
and  would  be  conclusive  if  we  could  be  quite 
sure  that  it  is  not  vitiated  by  his  habitual  exag- 
geration. He  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
last  state  of  the  regions  which  had  received  his 
teaching  was  worse  than  the  first;  and  he  owns 
that  his  doctrine  of  justification,  as  popularly  ap- 
prehended, or  misapprehended,  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this  result.  As  his  life  draws  to  a 
close,  so  does  his  view  of  the  moral  effect  of  his 
work  grow  darker  and  darker.  And  here,  no 
doubt,  is  one  reason  of  the  ever -increasing  mel- 
ancholy which  characterizes  Mq  later  years.  Again, 
the  immediate  influence  of  Lutheranism  upon  in- 
tellectual cultivation  was  such  as  to  realize  the 
worst  fears  of  Erasmus. " 

HIS   CHIEF   SERVICE. 

Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  these  mischiefs, 
which  Luther  himself  deplored  as  much  as  any 
one,  the  reviewer  concludes  that  on  the  whole 
Luther  relieved  the  spirit  of  man  from  an  intoler- 
able bondage. 

*  *  The  principles  in  virtue  of  which  Luther 
broke  the  yoke  of  indulgence-mongers  are  equally 
fatal — although  Luther  did  not  perceive  it — to 
the  yoke  of  Bibliolaters.  And  so  we  may,  with 
Goethe,  confess  a  debt  to  him  in  respect  of  that 
freedom  from  the  fetters  of  spiritual  narrowness 
—  *  von  den  Fesseln  geistiger  Borniertheit ' — charac- 
teristic of  this  new  age,  which  is  of  all  liberties 
the  most  precious,  which  is  the  true  foundation 
and  the  real  safeguard  of  all.'' 


FATHER  HYACINTHE. 

AN  interesting  sketch  of  the  career  of  P^re 
Hyacinthe  Loyson,  the  most  eminent  re- 
hgious  reformer  m  Prance,  appears  in  the  Open 
Court  for  August. 

P^re  Hyacinthe  is  now  seventy  years  of  age. 
Ever  since  his  excommunication  from  the  Church 
of  Rome,  in  1869,  he  has  been  engaged  in  ef- 
forts to  briDg  about  a  restoration  of  what  he  has 
conceived  to  be  the  ancient  purity  of  Catholi- 
cism. In  1872  he  married  an  American  lady 
whom  he  had  converted  to  Catholicism,  and  who 
has  since  loyally  aided  him  in  his  labors  of  re- 
form. 

< '  His  marriage  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
period  m  his  career.  In  1877  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  after  eight  years  of  silence  again  ap- 
peared before  the  people  in  the  rSle  of  a  religious 
preacher.  His  reappearance  created  an  enor- 
mous stir,  his  lectures  at  the  Cirque  d'Hiver  be- 
ing extraordinarily  successful.  After  a  sojourn 
of  five  years  in  Switzerland,  which  he  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  CatHolic  reform  in  tnat  country. 


P^re  Hyacinthe  founded  the  first  Gallican  Cath- 
olic church  in  Paris  in  1879.  With  this  bold 
act  he  reached  the  acme  of  his  reformatory  ca- 
reer, which  may  be  epitomized  in  the  remark 
that  he  is  the  renovator  of  the  ancient  Gallican 
Catholicism  which,  while  recognizing  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  rejected  his  infalli- 
bility in  religious  and  his  authority  in  political 
matters.  The  doctrines  of  the  ancient  national 
church  found  in  P^re  Hyacinthe  a  stanch  de- 
fender. 

<  ^  But  the  significance  of  his  labors  is  not  only 
that  of  a  return  to  the  vigorous  and  independent 
ideas  of  the  past;  his  glance  is  also  directed  to 
the  future.  Christianity  must  be  regenerated  on 
a  broader  basis  and  on  one  conforming  abso- 
lutely  with  modern  science.  It  is  useless  to 
struggle  against  the  spirit  of  modem  science;  we 
must  march  with  progress,  not  against  it.  And 
it  is  his  contention  that  in  order  to  meet  fully  the 
needs  of  present  and  future  humanity,  Roman 
Catholicism  must  not  only  be  reformed,  but  trans- 
formed. <  What  is  false  in  it  must  perish,  what 
is  true  must  be  made  more  true,  more  full  of  life, 
more  comprehensive. ' " 

THE    preacher's    MESSAGE. 

In  answer  to  the  Open  CourVs  inquiry,  *<  What 
is  your  position  ?"  Plre  Hyacinthe  wrote: 

^  <  I  am  not  a  philosopher  nor  a  writer.  I  am 
a  humble  preacher,  moved  by  God,  as  I  firmly 
believe,  to  utter  in  an  enslaved  church  the  cry  of 
deliverance.  In  regaining  for  myself  the  sacred 
rights  of  thought,  conscience,  and  of  heart,  I 
have  claimed  them  for  all. 

<  <  Like  the  shepherd  of  Horeb,  I  have  heard 
the  voice  which  speaks  in  the  desert  and  in  the 
fire.  It  proclaims  the  absolute  God,  yet  withal  a 
personal  and  living  God.  It  says,  as  of  old,  <  I 
am  He  who  is. '  I  have  put  off  my  shoes  from 
my  feet,  for  the  ground  on  which  we  walk  is 
holy:  I  have  hidden  my  countenance,  for  I  dare 
not  look  the  Eternal  in  the  face. 

*  <  And  the  voice  which  affirmed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Absolute  Being  now  proclaims  the  liberty 
of  created  existences:  Thou  shalt  say  unto  the 
children  of  Israel :  <  He  that  is  hath  sent  me  to 
you.' 

*■  *  And  the  Eternal  said  to  me  farther:  *  I  have 
seen  the  affliction  of  my  people  who  are  in  bond- 
age in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  I  have  heard 
the  cries  which  their  taskmasters  have  caused 
them  to  utter.  Come  now,  therefore,  I  will  send 
thee  unto  Pharaoh,  who  sitteth  in  the  Vatican, 
that  thou  mayest  bring  forth  my  people,  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  out  of  Egypt.' 

*<  But  the  children  of  Israel  did  not  hearken 
unto  me.     They  have  not  only  ceased  to  believe 
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in  Christ  and  the  Church,  but  also  in  the  living 
God  and  in  the  immortal  soul.  They  have  found 
m  the  depths  of  their  moral  being  naught  but  the 
response  of  death.  They  have  preferred  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt  with  bondage  to  labor  and  sac- 
rifice with  liberty.  Let  them  continue,  then,  to 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  idols  in  which 
they  no  longer  believe:  I  and  my  house  shall 
serve  the  Eternal." 

The  Open  Court  writer  closes  with  a  tribute  to 
P^re  Hyacinthe's  matchless  eloquence  and  to  the 
deep  sincerity  which  has  caused  him  to  be  called 
the  new  Lamennais. 


THE  LATE  FATHER  HEWIT. 

THE  August  number  of  the  Catholic  World 
opens  with  an  editorial  tribute  to  the  Very 
Rev.  Augustine  F.  Hewit,  D.  D. ,  Superior  of  the 
Paulist  Fathers,  who  died  in  July  last. 

Father  Hewit  was  of  New  England  birth  and 
ancestry,  the  son  of  a  Congregational  clergyman, 
and  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College  in  the  same 
class  (1839)  with  Dr.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  and 
the  late  Bishop  Huntington.  Soon  after  gradua- 
tion from  college  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
the  Tractarian  movement  led  by  Newman  and 
others  in  England.  He  joined  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  remained  in  that  com- 
munion for  six  years,  but  finally  felt  impelled  to 
connect  himself,  once  for  all,  with  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

Concerning  this  action  on  the  part  of  young 
Hewit  the  writer  in  the  Catholic  World  says: 

'  *  He  had  no  acquaintance  with  Catholics  nor 
with  Catholicity  in  the  concrete;  no  share  in  ultra 
and  obstinate  Protestantism,  none  of  that  bitter- 
ness which,  unfortunately,  too  often  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  later  Ritualists.  His  desire  to  follow 
conscience  received  an  added  force  from  the 
critical  state  of  his  health  at  the  time.  Threat- 
ened with  acute  pulmonary  trouble  and  subject 
to  hemorrhages,  he  had  been  forced  to  go  South, 
to  a  plantation  in  North  Carolina,  to  delay,  if  he 
could  not  escape,  a  fatal  termination  of  the  dis- 
ease. Here,  facing  the  prospect  of  death,  he  de- 
termined on  the  step  which  brought  the  fullest 
satisfaction  to  mind  and  conscience.  He  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  early  in  1846,  and  a  year 
later,  March  25,  1847,  was  ordained  priest." 

THE    REDEMPTORIST   MISSION. 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  priesthood 
Father  Hewit  joined  the  community  of  Redemp- 
tonst  Fathers  in  Baltimore,  and  of  this  part  of 
his  career  the  writer  says: 

*<  Despite  his  size  and  build.  Father  Hewit 
never  was  a  physically  powerful  man,  never  en- 


joyed reliable  and  robust  health;  yet  with  his 
associates  he  did  giant  work.  The  mission  band, 
composed  of  Father  Bernard,  Fathers  Walworth, 
Hecker,  Hewit,  and,  later.  Fathers  Baker  and 
Deshon,  has  never  had  an  equal  in  the  mission 
record  of  this  country.  Less  dramatic  and  in- 
cisive than  Father  Walworth,  who  was  the  great 
preacher,  Father  Hewit  in  his  efforts  was  more 
sustained.  Possessed  of  a  powerful  voice,  gifted 
with  sensibility,  his  cogent  and  finished  dis- 
courses, his  splendid  appearance,  his  commin- 
atory  and  vituperative  force,  made  him  a  great 
and  a  successful  missionary.'' 

THE    PAULIST   COMMUNITY. 

The  founding  of  the  Institute  of  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle,  in  1859,  marked  a  new  era  in  Father 
Hewit's  life.  It  has  been  said  of  the  leaders  in 
this  movement  that  Father  Hewit  was  always  the 
scholar  and  theologian,  Father  Hecker  the  man 
of  original  inspirations,  Father  Deshon  the  man 
of  practical  affairs.  What  is  known  as  the  Paul- 
ist Rule  was  the  work  of  Father  Hewit. 

**The  Faulist  Rule  reflects,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  natural  and  spiritual  characteristics 
of  its  chief  framer.  His  aristocratic  tempera, 
ment,  his  appreciation  of  the  religious  virtue  of 
obedience,  are  seen  in  the  widely  extended  scope 
of  its  governing  authority.  While  his  hopeful 
trust  in  regenerate  manhood  and  priestly  conse- 
cration show  forth  in  that  liberty  of  truth  granted 
the  individual,  his  appreciative  unutilitarian  view 
of  the  purpose  of  common  life  is  marked  by  the 
emphasis  given  its  first  end — sanctification,  per- 
sonal and  collective;  the  broadness  of  his  mind  in 
its  second  and  practical  end — apostolic  labors — 
whether  in  great  centers  of  population  by  quasi - 
missions,  exercises,  preaching,  music,  ritual; 
whether  and  necessarily  by  what  the  papal  brief 
creating  the  institute  called  Expeditiones  Sacrte — 
for  increasing  of  Catholic  life  among  the  faith- 
ful; or  more  specially  still,  by  labor  for  the  con- 
version of  those  who  know  the  truth,  by  written 
or  spoken  word — all  these  are  equally  legitimate 
and  sanctioned  ends,  all  have  the  promise  of 
God's  blessing  and  the  institute's  approval." 

Father  Hewit  was  honored  in  1885  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Rome,  hut 
Amherst  College,  his  alma  mater,  had  already 
conferred  the  same  distinction  upon  him — a  trib- 
ute of  personal  esteem,  as  the  Catholic  World 
says,  but  at  the  same  time  a  merited  recognition 
of  unusual  attainments  in  theology  and  litera- 
ture. 

Father  Hewit's  golden  jubilee,  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination  in  the  priesthood,  was 
celebrated  on  March  28  of  the  present  year  and 
called  forth  many  expressions  of  good. will. 
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THE  NEW  ADMINISTRATION  IN  CANADA. 

IN  the  'YizZe  Review  for  August  Mr.  Edward 
'  =  Porrit't  reviews  the  work  of  the  first  regular 
sdssio^  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  under  the 
new  Liberibl  government  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 
This  government,  it  will  be  remembered,  came 
into  office  as  a  result  of  the  general  election  in 
June,  1896.  Parliament  met  for  a  brief  session 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year  to  pass  the  estimates, 
but  little  more  was  then  done.  .  It  met  again 
March  '25,  1897,  and  remained  in  session  till 
June  2-9,  and  it  was  in  this  session  that  the 
Laurier  government  virtually  began  its  legisla- 
tive career. 

Mr:  Forritt  is  at  some  pains  to  explain  the 
comiposition  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  evi- 
dently thinking,  with  reason,  that  readers  in  the 
Unit^  States  may  not  all  be  thoroughly  informed 
on  the  subject. 

PABTY    STRENGTH    IN    COMMONS  AND    SENATE. 

'*  The-  House  of  Commons  now  consists  of  213 
nrembers.  This  number  is  less  by  2  than,  in 
the  Parliaments  of  1887  and  1891.  .  The  diminu- 
tion in  numbers  is  due  to  the  reapportionment 
which  followed  the  disappointing  census  of  1890. 
The  general  election  in  1896  and  the  several  by- 
elections  which  occurred  between  the  general 
election  and  the  second  session  of  Parliament  re- 
sulted in  the  return  of  122  Liberals,  and  gave 
the  Laurier  government  a  majority  of  34  over 
the  Conservatives  and  the  Independents,  includ- 
ing with  the  latter  3  Patrons  of  Industry,  who, 
however,  generally  voted  with  the  government. 
The  Liberal  government  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  as  well  supported  as  any  government 
since  that  of  1882-87,  which  was  Conservative 
and.  had  a  majority  of  68.  In  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, the  members  of  the  Conservative  opposi- 
tion were  overwhelmingly  in  a  majority,  and  the 
Liberal  government  in  the  Senate  was  in  as  bad 
a  plight  as  the  Gladstone  and  Rosebery  adminis- 
trations of  1892-95,  with  respect  to  the  House  of 
Lords. 

"  The  Canadian  Senators  are  appointed  by  the 
government.  They  hold  office  for  life.  As  now 
constituted,  the  Senate  consists  of  78  members. 
At  the  time  the  change  of  government  took 
place  in  1896,  the  Conservatives  had  been  in 
power  18  years.  From  the  time  the  last  Liberal 
administration  went  out  of  office  in  1878,  all  the 
appointees  to  the  Senate  had  been  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  with  the  result  that  when  the 
Laurier  administration  came  into  power  there 
were  only  9  Liberals  in  the  Senate.  The  new 
government,  in  the  exercise  of  powers  conferred 
by  the  NJorth  America  act,  was  able  to  appoint 
the  Speaken     Several  vacancies  also  existed  at 


the  time  of  the  change  in  the  administration. 
These  were  promptly  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Liberals;  and  by  the  opening  of  the  late  session 
the  government  had  been  enabled  to  bring  up  its 
numerical  strength  in  the  Senate  to  16," 


THE    *  *  OTTAWA    PROGRAMME. 
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The  reforms  proposed  by  the  Canadian  Lib- 
erals were  embodied  in  what  is  known  as 
the  **  Ottawa  Programme,"  which  was  formu- 
lated as  long  ago  as  1893.  This  programme  in- 
cluded a  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  Domin- 
ion electoral  franchise  created  in  1887,  and  a  re- 
turn to  the  old  system  of  provincial  franchises 
for  Dominion  elections;  a  tariff  for  revenue  only, 
closer  trade  relations  with  England  and  with  the 
United  States;  a  reform  of  the  Senate,  and  a 
plebiscite  on  the  prohibition  question.  To  these 
issues  was  added  th^  Manitoba  school  question, 
and  on  this  platform  the  Liberals  fought  and  won 
the  general  election  of  1896. 

Canada's  new  tariff. 

The  most  important  measure  of  the  new 
Parliament  was,  of  course,  the  tariff,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Fielding,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  on  April  22. 
Mr.  Porritt  points  out  that  this  new  tariff  was  a 
departure  from  the  tariff  of  the  Conservative 
governments  in  only  one  important  direction." 
Protective  duties  heretofore  had  been  levied  on 
imports  from  England  in  the  same  way  as  on 
imports  from  the  United  States  or  any  other 
country.  The  Canadian  manufacturers  had  al- 
ways insisted  quite  as  strongly  on  protection 
against  English- made  goods  as  against  those 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  or  Germany, 
but  in  the  new  tariff  preferences  for  England 
were  established,  and,  as  Mr.  Porritt  says,  with 
these  discriminations  in  favor  of  Great  Britain 
there  came  a  specific  warning  from  the  minister 
of  finance  that  Canadian  manufacturers  must 
not  regard  themselves  as  holding  a  vested  inter- 
est in  the.  continuance  of  the  protective  system. 

*  *  During  the  first  fifteen  months  of  the  new 
tariff,  the  concession  to  England  consists  of  a  re- 
duction by  one -eighth  -of  the  duties  chargeable 
under  the  general  list.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
that  is,  on  the  last  of  July,  1898,  the  reduc- 
tion will  be  one -fourth.  The  reductions  do  not 
apply  to  wines,  malt  liquors,  spirits,  and  tobacco, 
the  taxes  on  which  are  essentially  for  revenue. 
While  England  was  admitted  at  once  to  the 
advantages  of  the  reduced  tariff,  this  tariff  is  not 
to  be  applicable  to  England  alone.  In  July  it 
was  extended  to  the  products  of  New  South 
Wales,  the  free- trade  colony  of  the  British  Aus- 
tralasian group;  and  any  country  can  come  within 
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its  provisions  whose  government  can  satisfy  the 
comptroller  of  customs  at  Ottawa  that  it  is  offer- 
ing favorable  treatment  to  Canadian  exports,  and 
is  affording  them  as  easy  an  entrance  through  its 
customs  houses  as  the  Canadians  give  by  means 
of  the  reciproeal  tariff.  It  is  also  possible,  under 
a  later  amendment  to  the  tariff  act,  for  the 
governor  in  council  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
reciprocal  tariff  to  any  country  entitled  thereto 
by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain." 

This  law  owes  its  chief  importance  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  inner  tariff  in  the  interests  of 
countries  dealing  favorably  with  Canada.  Mr. 
Porritt  does  not  consider  the  tariff  changes  as  di- 
rectly hostile  to  the  United  States,  since  this 
country  can  have  the  same  advantages  as  Eng- 
land if  it  cares  to  reestablish  reciprocity  like  that 
under  the  Elgin -Marcy  treaty.  The  Canadian 
free  list  is  larger  than  it  was  formerly,  and  fur- 
thermore, on  certain  articles  proximity  to  Canada 
counts  for  more  than  preferential  rates,  so  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  enjoy  a  large 
trade  with  Canada.  Last  year  it  was  estimated 
that  the  dutiable  goods  imported  from  England 
by  Canada  were  of  the  net  value  of  $24,366,000. 
Those  from  the  United  States  were  of  the  value 
of  $29, 101,000.  Of  the  articles  on  the  free  list, 
Canada  imported  from  England  goods  of  the 
value  of  $7,100,000,  while  in  the  same  period 
they  received  from  the  United  States  goods  on 
the  free  list  of  the  value  of  $21,150,000.  Thus 
the  balance  is  in  favor  of  the  United  States  both 
as  regards  dutiable  and  free  imports. 

THE    ALIEN    LABOR    LAW. 

The  government  was  committed  to  a  measure 
in  retaliation  for  the  United  States  alien  contract 
labor  laws.  The  bill  first  introduced  for  this 
purpose  was  a  copy  of  the  American  law,  but  the 
government's  amendments  changed  its  character 
and  finally  made  it  a  much  less  aggressive  meas- 
ure. 

♦ '  The  act,  as  it  now  stands,  is  of  nine  clauses. 
Six  of  them — those  dealing  with  the  scope  and 
objects  of  the  measure,  with  the  penalties  to  be 
imposed,  with  the  list  of  exemptions,  and  with 
the  mode  of  returning  alien  contract  laborers — 
are  copied  nearly  word  for  word  from  the  Amer- 
ican acts.  But  instead  of  it  being  made  the  duty 
of  a  State  department  to  appoint  labor  law  in- 
spectors to  enforce  the  act,  the  Canadian  law 
leaves  this  duty  to  the  common  informer,  whom 
the  receiver- general  of  the  Dominion  may  re- 
ward, as  he  deems  reasonable  and  just,  out  of 
penalties  received  from  employers  who  contravene 
the  law.  The  act  farther  provides  that  no  pro- 
ceedings under  it  shall  be  instituted  without  the 
consent  of  the  A ttornev- General  of  Canada,  or 


some  person  duly  authorized  by  him;  and  that 
it  shall  apply  *  only  to  such  foreign  countries  a^ 
have  enacted  and  retain  in  force,  or  as  enact  and 
retain  in  force,  laws  or  ordinances  applying  to 
Canada  of  a  chara<;ter  similar  to  this  act. ' " 

In  respect  to  government  works,  Mr.  Porritt 
regards  the  legislation  of  1897  as  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  recent  history  of  Canada.  Four 
transportation  schemes  obtained  parliamentary 
approval.  One  of  these,  the  extension  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway  from  Levis  to  Montrral. 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate  in  its  original  form, 
but  the  other  three  schemes  were  fully  approved 
by  Parliament.  One  of  these  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fast  line  of  steamers  between 
Canadian  ports  and  Liverpool;  another  establishes 
a  system  of  transporting  Canadian  produce  in  cold 
storage  to  England,  and  still  another  provides  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  through  Crowds  Nest  Pass  to 
Nelson,  in  British  Columbia.  The  new  line  is 
three  hundred  and  thirty  miles  long.  It  is  to  be 
subsidized  by  the  government  to  the  amount  of 
eleven  thousand  dollars  a  mile.  In  return  for 
the  subsidy,  the  government  reserves  the  right 
to  give  other  railroads  running  powers  over  the 
line.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  also  under- 
takes to  make  permanent  reductions  in  freight 
rates  over  certain  large  sections  of  its  line  and  to 
convey  to  the  crown  in  the  interests  of  Canada 
fifty  thousand  acres  of  coal  land  in  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  most  noteworthy  subsidy  scheme  under- 
taken by  the  government,  however,  had  to  do 
with  oc(*aif  transportation.  It  is  a  new  thing  for 
the  ('anadian  Government  to  embark  so  exten- 
sively in  this  form  of  enterprise.  Of  the  subsidy 
to  be  paid  by  the  Dominion  and  imperial  gov- 
ernments jointly  for  a  new  fast  mail  line,  Canada 
becomes  responsible  for  two -thirds.  Four  steam- 
ers are  to  be  built,  two  of  them  to  be  ready  by 
the  end  of  May,  1899,  and  the  other  two  by 
May  1,  1900.  As  soon  as  the  first  two  ves- 
sels are  ready,  a  fortnightly  service  will  be 
established  and  the  owners  will  receive  half  the 
subsidies.  After  May,  1900,  there  is  to  be  a 
weekly  service.  Montreal  and  Quebec  are  to  be 
the  ports  for  the  new  line  during  the  summer 
months.  In  the  winter  and  spring,  when  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  closed  by  ice,  the  steamers  are  to 
sail  either  from  Halifax  or  St.  John,  at  the 
option  of  the  owners.  This  line  will  form  the 
Atlantic  link  in  the  British  route  to  the  Orient 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Porritt's  inter- 
esting survey  that  some  very  important  measures 
were  carried  through  the  Canadian  Parliament 
during  the  comparatively  brief  session  of  three 
montlis  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1897. 
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RECENT  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION. 

IN  the  Yale  Review  for  August  Mr.  Frederic 
J.  Stimson  reviews  the  recent  economic  and 
social  legislation  of  the  different  States.  More  than 
half  of  the  annual  and  biennial  laws  of  the  States 
for  1 897  have  now  been  published, and  Mr.  Stimson 
bases  his  risumS  upon  these  published  statutes. 
In  his  opinion  the  most  important  law  and  the 
most  far-reaching  in  its  consequences,  if  it  is 
allowed  to  stand,  is  the  celebrated  contempt 
statute  of  Kansas,  which  practically  wipes  out  all 
the  peculiar  force  of  the  chancery  jurisdiction 
and  will  in  fact  put  a  stop  to  what  has  become 
known  as  ** government  by  injunction"  in  con- 
flicts between  corporations  and  their  employees. 
This  law  derives  still  greater  importance  from 
the  fact,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Stimson,  that  it 
concludes  with  a  provision  that  it  shall  apply  to  all 
proceedings  for  contempt  in  all  courts  of  Kansas. 
Now  the  ordinary  rule  of  procedure  in  United 
States  courts  is  that  it  must  conform  to  the  legal 
procedure  of  the  State  courts,  in  form  at  least, 
and  so  it  would  seem  that  this  Kansas  law  at- 
tempts to  destroy  the  equity  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts  when  sitting  in  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  courts 
will  submit  to  such  a  nullification  of  their  equity 
powers. 

Mr.  Stimson  calls  attention  to  the  movement 
in  Western  States  for  the  adoption  of  hours-of- 
labor  laws  to  protect  child  labor.  During  1897 
such  laws  have  been  passed  in  Missouri,  Illinois, 
and  Indiana. 

California  and  Kansas  now  have  monthly-pay- 
ment laws  applying  to  corporations  only,  with  a 
provision  against  **  company  stores." 

Kansas,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Washing- 
ton, and  North  Carolina  have  adopted  general 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  mines. 
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Mr.  Stimson  reviews  several  of  the  various 
"drag-net"  statutes  against  trusts  and  **  com- 
bines" which  have  been  especially  numerous 
during  the  past  year.  He  cites  particularly  the 
new  and  elaborate  general  act  of  Kansas  which 
defines  a  trust  to  be  a  combination  of  capital, 
skill,  or  acts  where  two  or  more  persons,  firms, 
corporations,  or  associations  combine  for  either  of 
the  following  purposes: 

**(!)  To  create  or  carry  out  restrictions  in 
trade  or  commerce,  or  in  the  full  and  free  pur- 
suit of  any  business;  (2)  to  increase  or  reduce 
the  price  of  merchandise  or  the  rates  of  insurance; 
(3)  to  prevent  competition  in  the  manufacture, 
transportation,  sale,  or  purchase  of  merchandise, 
or  to  prevent  competition  in  aids  to  commerce ; 


(4)  to  fix  any  price  or  limit  of  output;  (5)  to 
carry  out  any  contract,  etc. ,  to  sell  or  not  to  sell, 
to  transport  or  not  to  transport,  any  article  below 
or  above  a  certain  price  or  charge,  or  to  pool  or 
unite  interests  in  any  way.  AU  such  combina- 
tions are  declared  unlawful  and  void,  and  persons 
or  officers  of  corporations  taking  part  in  them 
subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  while  any  per- 
son injured  by  such  trust  may  recover  his  actual 
damages." 

Mr.  Stimson  summarizes  other  pieces  of  Kansas 
legislation  of  this  nature  which  he  thinks  fairly 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  unconstitutionality. 

The  California  law  regulating  the  sale  of  fran- 
chises is  particularly  interesting.  This  law  pro- 
vides that  in  future  the  franchises  of  telegraph 
or  telephone  companies,  street  railroads,  gas, 
water,  electric  power  or  light  companies  must  be 
sold  at  auction  for  a  stated  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
annual  receipts,  not  less  than  3  per  cent.  No 
percentage  need  be  paid  for  the  first  five  years^ 
but  the  period  of  the  franchise  appears  to  be  left 
to  local  authorities  to  determine. 

*  <  The  populistic  State  of  Washington  has  pro- 
vided that  every  contract,  loan,  bond,  or  mort- 
gage may  be  paid  and  fully  satisfied  by  and  with 
any  kind  of  lawful  money  or  currency  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  any  provision  requiring 
payment  in  any  particular  kind  of  money  shall  be 
void — a  clear  negation  of  the  right  of  free  con- 
tract. The  same  State  has  farther  provided  that 
in  all  future  proceedings  for  the  foreclosure  of 
mortgages,  the  lender  shall  be  limited  to  his 
remedy  as  against  the  property  and  may  not  pur- 
sue the  borrower  on  his  note." 

A  curious  amendment  to  the  South  Carolina 
liquor  law  declares  that  all  alcoholic  liquors  found 
in  the  State  that  have  not  been  made  by  the  State 
distilleries  are  '*of  a  detrimental  character" — 
presumably,  as  Mr.  Stimson  suggests,  detriment- 
al to  the  stomachs  of  the  South  Carolina  citi- 
zens— and  may  be  seized  without  a  warrant 
wherever  found. 

Mr.  Stimson  quotes  many  other  eccentricities 
of  American  State  legislation  which  we  lack  the 
space  to  reproduce.  He  says  that  he  has  gone 
over  the  laws  of  some  twenty  States  for  the  year 
1897,  and  among  them  all  has  found  only  two  in 
which  no  new  legislation  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion has  been  enacted.  Oddly  enough,  these  two 
are  Massachusetts,  the  source  of  so  much  of  what 
has  been  considered  model  legislation  in  years 
past,  and  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  The  case  of 
Massachusetts  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  governor  in  his  inaugural  message  took 
strong  ground  against  the  excessive  legislation 
which  had  characterized  that  commonwealth  in 
nM'<»nt  years,  and  this  probably  had  its  effect. 
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THE  COAL-STRIKE  INJUNCTIONS. 

IN  the  American,  of  Philadelphia,  for  August 
21,  the  editor,  Mr.  Wharton  Barker,  gives 
vigorous  utterance  to  sentiments  which  are  be- 
ginning to  find  expression  in  many  quarters  re- 
garding the  injunctions  issued  by  the  Federal 
courts  in  West  Virginia  to  prevent  agitation  by 
the  striking  coal  miners. 

While  a  reading  of  these  enjoining  orders  fails 
to  show  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  en- 
join Mr.  Debs  '*  off  the  face  of  the  earth,"  as  he 
at  first  maintained,  it  still  remains  true  that  very 
serious  limitations  are  placed  on  the  personal  lib- 
erty of '  the  strikers  and  their  sympathizers,  and 
against  the  general  policy  of  such  injunctions  so 
conservative  an  authority  as  Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson 
has  given  warning  more  than  once. 

Maiiy  people,  the  Americanos  editor  among 
them,  contend  that  it  is  not  at  all  the  business  of 
the  courts  to  execute  the  laws,  but  rather  to  in- 
terpret them.  At  any  rate,  the  conception  of 
judicial  functions  which  has  been  introduced  in 
this  country  since  the  great  railroad  strike  of  1 894 
is  somewhat  different  from  the  old  conception. 

Mr.  Wharton  Barker  asserts  that  the  West 
Virginia  injunctions  <*  restrain  the  strikers  i  om 
doing  that  which  in  no  way  trespasses  on  the 
rights  of  miners  willing  to  work,  and  which  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do."  That  is  to  say,  the 
strikers  are  enjoined  from  inducing  the  working 
miners  to  quit  work.  As  Mr.  Barker  puts  it, 
they  are  *  <  prevented  from  presenting  any  rea- 
sons to  those  miners  at  work,  and  willing  to  con- 
tinue to  work,  such  as  would  induce  them  to 
quit  work." 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  COUBT^S  ORDERS. 

<*  For  the  strikers  to  visit  the  working  miners, 
to  talk  with  them  and  endeavor  to  show  them 
that  by  continuing  to  work  they  are  jeopardizing 
the  success  of  the  strike,  and  that  in  the  event  of 
the  strike  failing  they  will  be  ground  down  to 
farther  poverty,  that  by  continuing  work  they 
are  sacrificing  the  future  for  temporary  gain,  is 
certainly  not  trespassing  on  the  rights  of  such 
working  miners.  On  the  contrary,  to  deny  to  the 
working  miners  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  the  strikers  and  act  on  that  advice,  if 
after  they  hear  the  arguments  presented  they 
should  deem  it  to  their  profit  to  do  so,  is  to  tres- 
pass on  their  rights.  And  of  this  trespass  the 
courts   are   guilty,  and   they   are  guilty  of   the 


farther  trespass  on  the  rights  of  the  strikers 
whom  they  have  virtually  enjoined  from  making 
efforts  to  extend  the  strike  and  make  it  a  suc- 


cess. 


THE    RULE    SHOULD    WORK    BOTH    WAYS. 


*  *  Thus  we  have  the  courts  not  only  usurping 
executive  functions,  but  usurping  such  functions 
to  the  end  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  op- 
erators and  weakening  the  hands  of  the  miners, 
restraining  the  strikers  who  have  not  trespassed 
on  the  rights  of  any  one,  and  becoming  trespass- 
ers themselves.  They  have  held  that  the  opera- 
tors have  a  right  to  induce  men  to  take  the  plac^ 
of  the  strikers,  which  is  right,  but  they  have  de- 
nied the  equal  right  of  the  strikers  to  induce  such 
men  to  quit  work  and  join  the  strike,  which  is 
wrong.  To  protect  the  operator  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  right  to  induce  men  to  take  the  places 
of  the  strikers  while  restraining  the  strikers  from 
inducing  such  men  to  quit  work  is  a  grievous  in- 
justice. It  is  giving  aid  to  the  operator  to  fill  the 
places  of  the  strikers,  crush  the  strike,  and  force 
the  strikers  back  into  worse  conditions  than  ever, 
while  denying  to  the  strikers  the  right  to  protect 
themselves.  It  is  an  avowal  of  that  monarchical 
principle  that  the  weak  have  no  rights  the  power- 
ful are  bound  to  respect,  of  those  principles  of 
modem  oligarchy  that  the  rights  of  property  are 
superior  to  the  rights  of  man,  that  men  have  no 
rights  that  capital  must  respect,  that  the  interests 
of  capital  are  to  be  conserved  at  the  expense  of 
the  interests  of  the  industrial  classes. 

*  *  Such  avowal  on  the  part  of  our  courts,  such 
trespassing  on  the  rights  of  labor  at  the  dictation 
of  centralized  capital,  we  cannot  afford  to  let  pass 
unrebuked,  for  continuance  along  such  a  path 
means  the  degradation  of  our  industrial  classes, 
the  overthrow  of  democratic  government,  and  the 
enthronement  of  an  oligarchy  of  wealth.  The 
courts  have  undertaken  to  restrain  the  liberties 
of  our  people,  have  passed  beyond  their  legiti- 
mate functions,  and  have  undertaken  to  run  the 
Government  in  the  interest  of  the  few,  ignoring 
the  rights  of  the  many;  but  the  time  will  surely 
come  when  the  people  will  assert  their  paramount 
authority,  restrain  the  courts  that  have  under- 
taken to  restrain  their  liberties,  and  make  it 
known  that  the  only  authority  the  courts  possess 
is  derived  from  the  people,  and  that  such  author- 
ity is  conferred  for  the  protection  of  our  whole 
people,  not  the  protection  of  the  few  and  the 
oppression  of  the  many. " 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


HARPER'S. 

IN  the  September  Harper's  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan takes 
**  A  Twentieth  Century  Outlook,''  and  anticipates 
the  opportunities  for  conflict  which  the  great  outward 
tendency  of  the  European  peoples  and  the  ultimate 
meeting  of  the  East  and  West  will  invite.  This  future 
meeting  of  alien  civilization  he  foresees  and  the  inevi- 
table clash  leads  Captain  Mahan  into  a  plea  for  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  as  follows : 

'*  Let  us  worship  peace,  indeed,  as  the  goal  at  which 
humanity  must  hope  to  arrive;  but  let  us  not  fancy 
that  peace  is  to  be  had  as  a  boy  wrenches  an  unripe  fruit 
from  a  tree.  Nor  will  peace  be  reached  by  ignoring  the 
conditions  that  confront  us  or  by  exaggerating  the 
charms  of  quiet,  of  prosperity,  of  ease,  and  by  contrast- 
ing these  exclusively  with  the  alarms  and  horrors  of 
war.  Merely  utilitarian  arguments  have  never  con- 
vinced nor  converted  mankind,  and  they  never  will;  for 
mankind  knows  that  there  is  something  better.  Its 
homage  will  never  be  commanded  by  peace,  presented 
as  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  stock  market. 

*^  Nothing  is  more  ominous  for  the  future  of  our  race 
than  that  tendency,  vociferous  at  present,  which  refuses 
to  recognize  in  the  profession  of  arms,  in  war,  that 
something  which  inspired  Wordsworth's  *  Happy  War- 
rior,' which  soothed  the  dying  hours  of  Henry  Law- 
rence, who  framed  the  ideals  of  his  career  on  the  poet's 
conception  and  so  nobly  illustrated  it  in  his  self-sacri- 
fice ;  that  something  which  has  made  the  soldier  to  all 
ages  the  type  of  heroism  and  of  self-denial.  When  the 
religion  of  Christ,  of  him  who  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  seeks  to  raise  before  its  followers  the  image 
of  self-control  and  of  resistance  to  evil,  it  is  the  soldier 
whom  it  presents.  He  himself,  if  by  office  King  of 
Peace,  is  first  of  all,  in  the  essence  of  his  Being  King  of 
Righteousness,  without  which  true  peace  cannot  be. 

^'  Conflict  is  the  condition  of  all  life,  material  and  spir- 
itual; and  it  is  to  the  soldier's  experience  that  the  spir- 
itual life  goes  for  its  most  vivid  metaphors  and  its  lofti- 
est inspirations.  Whatever  else  the  twentieth  century 
may  bring  us,  it  will  not,  from  anything  now  current  in 
the  thought  of  the  nineteenth,  receive  a  nobler  ideal." 

Mr.  Henry  James  has  an  appreciation  of  George  du 
Maurier  covering  a  good  many  more  pages  than  magar 
zines  are  generally  willing  to  accord  to  subjects  other 
than  fiction,  but  not  a  line  more  than  one  would  wish. 
Mr.  Henry  James  is,  of  course,  no  very  quotable  critic 
in  the  sense  of  summing  up  his  opinion  of  Du  Maurier 
or  of  Trilby  in  any  particular  paragraph.  He  loves  to 
"analyze  and  linger."  Mr.  James  does  say  that  the  first 
of  Du  Manner's  contributions,  "Peter  Ibbetson,"  re- 
mains his  most  particular  pleasure."  "  For  it  seems  to 
me  to  conform  to  that  idea  of  an  author's  best,  of  which 
the  sign  is  ever  his  having  most  expressed  his  subject." 

One  of  the  most  delightful,  though  very  unassuming, 
magazine  features  that  we  have  seen  for  some  time  is 
Mr.  Frederick  Remington's  account  of  "The  Great 
Medicine  Horse,"  an  Indian  myth  of  the  thunder,  told 
in  the  delicious  mixture  of  slang  spoken  by  one  of  Mr. 
Remington's  half-breed  Canadian  Indian  friends.  Not 
that  the  story  would  be  much  or  the  myth  so  unusual 
were  it  not  for  Mr.  Remington's  pictures.  The  three — 
one  of  them  the  frontispiece  of  the  magazine— which 


accompany  his  little  story  offer  the  very  best  type  of 
American  art  in  dramatic  force  and  verity. 


THE  CENTURY. 

THE  September  Centmry  publishes  the  final  install- 
ment of  the  diary  of  E.  J.  Glave,  which  is  chiefiy 
occupied  in  giving  instances  of  cruelty  in  the  Congo 
Free  State,  through  which  Glave  traveled.  Mr.  Glave 
describes  the  killing  and  cutting  up  of  several  hippo- 
potami. He  said  he  killed  at  least  six  on  one  occasion 
in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  river.  All  of  them  sank 
and  afterward  two  of  them  came  up.  He  had  slits  made 
in  the  skin  and  the  beasts  drawn  up  on  the  bank,  and 
there  was  a  perfect  riot  among  the  natives  to  get  part 
of  the  flesh,  so  rarely  do  they  get  a  feed  of  meat.  Mr. 
Glave  says  that  the  sale  of  alcohol  leads  to  the  great 
degradation  and  degeneration  of  the  African  races. 
Any  amount  of  fiery  gin  is  sold  for  half  a  franc  per 
bottle.  A  communication  to  the  department  of  "Open 
Letters"  contains  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Glave, 
commending  the  administration  of  the  Belgians,  and 
also  gives  an  account  of  the  explorer's  death  and 
burial. 

Mr.  Harry  Furniss  is  felicitous  in  both  the  text  and 
illustrations  of  a  contribution  which  he  calls  "  Glimpses 
of  Gladstone."  He  says  that  Mr.  Gladstone  always  ap- 
peared very  anxious  and  restless  before  rising  to  make 
a  sx>eech,  and  that  another  of  his  peculiar  habits  is  that 
of  turning  around  and  addressing  members  behind  him. 
When  he  became  excited  and  wished  to  drive  an  argu- 
ment home  he  used  to  emphasize  by  bringing  down  his 
ringed  hand  on  a  box  in  front  of  him  with  such  force 
that  there  are  many  historical  dents  remaining.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  famous  for  keeping  his  own  coimsel,  and 
always  advised  young  members  to  do  likewise.  Mr. 
Furniss  says  that  Gladstone  liabored  under  a  great  dis- 
advantage in  addressing  public  meetings  out  of  doors, 
because  his  style  was  too  refined  to  appeal  to  the  theat- 
rical tastes  of  a  popular  audience. 

The  Century  opens  with  an  excellent  paper  by  Baron 
Pierre  de  Coubertin,  entitled  "  Royalists  and  Republi- 
cans," in  which  the  baron  gives  very  readable  com- 
ments on  members  of  the  Orleans  family,  President 
Camot,  and  Mr.  Taine. 


SCRIBNER'S. 

ONE  of  the  best  out-of-door  articles  we  have  seen  for 
some  time  is  Mr.  Frederick  Irland's,  in  the  Sep- 
tember Seribner'Sj  "  To  the  Shores  of  the  Mingan  Seign- 
iory," in  which  the  writer  gives  an  account  from  the 
sportsman's  point  of  view  of  an  almost  unknown  coun- 
try, the  salmon  pools  and  trout  streams  of  virgin  excel- 
lence and  plenty,  the  trout  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches 
in  length,  and  the  salmon  the  noblest  specimens  of  that 
noble  race.  Mr.  Irland  makes  this  stirring  picture  of  a 
salmon  pool  in  this  untrammeled  land  : 

"The  first  fall  on  the  Mingan  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  mouth.  It  is  forty-six  feet  high,  in  three 
pitches  about  equal  in  height  and  with  seething  pools 
between.    The  spawning  beds  of  the  salmon  are  an 
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brond,  gravelly  bars  far  up  the  river.  They  must  sur- 
mount this  fall  once  a  year  in  order  to  reach  them.  We 
camped  on  a  sand-bar  below  the  fall  and  watched  the 
struggle.  The  broad  pool  below  the  fall  was  so  full  of 
these  royal  fish  that  their  tails  and  dorsal  fins  could 
constantly  be  seen  sticking  out  of  the  water.  Every 
minute  one  or  more  fish  would  make  a  rush  from  the 
depths  below,  spring  far  into  the  air,  every  fiber  quiver- 
ing, and  time  after  time  fall  back,  only  the  most  power- 
ful and  determined  occasionally  succeeding  in  passing 
the  first  pitch.  Above  that,  every  nook  and  crevice  in 
the  rocks  where  the  salmon  could  obtain  a  resting-place 
was  crowded.  Great  monsters  they  were,  weighing 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  pounds.  How  they  ever  made 
the  second  and  third  pitclies  I  do  not  know,  for  there 
was  not  the  good  starting  chance  that  they  had  in  the 
deep  hole  below  the  first  pitch.'' 

After  all,  the  most  picturesque  feature  of  this  article 
is  the  photograph  of  a  salmon  in  midair,  leaping  a 
fifteen-foot  fall.  The  marvelous  instinct  which  drives 
these  creatures  to  seek  the  head  of  the  stream  impels 
them  to  attempt  the  most  impossible  feats  in  the  way 
of  leaping,  feats  which  have  long  been  the  wonder  of 
piscatorial  observers.  It  is  strange  to  see  a  fish  caught 
in  the  act  so  clearly  and  accurately  with  a  snapshot 
camera. 

Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  makes  **Some  Notes  on  Ten- 
nessee's Centennial,"  and  contributes  some  pictures  in 
his  fetching  style  to  make  the  article  more  vivid.  Mr. 
Smith's  recognition  of  the  achievements  and  reality  of 
the  new  South  are  tinctured  with  a  sadness  over  the 
r^^gime  which  it  is  supplanting.  He  says:  **  There  may 
be  something  in  this  new  South  of  which  we  hear  so 
much.  There  may  be  material  wealth  and  enlarged  op- 
portunities for  labor  and  education,  and  there  may  be 
increased  bank  accounts  laid  away  in  the  vaults  of 
modem  marble  banks.  But  I  know  all  the  same  that 
with  its  coming  there  will  fade  from  American  civiliza- 
tion the  last  of  the  wood-fire  and  old  mahogany  life,  the 
colonial  life — ^the  most  restful,  the  most  wholesome,  the 
most  simple— found  nowhere  now  but  in  our  small 
Southern  citles--«  life  which  once  extinguished  will 
never  be  revived." 

The  department  called  ''The  Field  of  Art"  tells  this 
month  about  traveling  scholarships  open  to  American 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects.    Mr.  Rinehart,  the 
sculptor,  left  a  sum  which,  under  the  skillful  care  of  the 
late  W.  T.  Walters,  of  Baltimore,  reached  the  figure  of 
tlOO,000,  and  which  provides  now  for  two  scholarships 
for  sculptors,  the  beneficiaries  of  each  to  receive  $1,000  a 
year  for  four  years,  a  passage  to  and  from  Rome,  and  a 
studio  and  lodging  in  the  Villa  dell'  Aurora,  where  they 
must  live  and  work.    There  are  four  architectural  trav- 
eling scholarships  in  the  market,  the  oldest  one  founded 
in  1883  by  the  children  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Boston, 
Mr.  B.  S.  Rotch.    This  furnishes  an  annual  income  of 
$^000  and  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  three  trustees,  who 
have  turned  over  the  general  direction  to  the  care  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Architects.    There  are  yearly  exam- 
inations, and  the  successful  candidate  receives  $1,000 
annually  for  two  years.    All  competitors  must  be  under 
thirty  years  of  age  and  have  worked  two  years  under  an 
architect  resident  in  Massachusetts,  and  there  are  other 
detailed  conditions  of  the  competition.    Then  there  are 
the  three  traveling  scholarships  and  the  Columbia  and 
McKim  fellowships,  and  that  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, each  of  them  connected  with  the  school  of 
architecture. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

FROM  the  September  Cosmopolitan  we  have  select- 
ed President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews'  essay  on 
"  Two  New  Educational  Ideals  "  to  review  among  the 
"Leading  Articles." 

The  magazine  begins  this  month  with  an  extended 
illustrated  account  of  the  manufacturing  methods  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  at  Irvington-on-Hudson,  by  Mr.  John 
Brisben  Walker,  who  has  built  a  complete  plant  in  a 
beautiful  country  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  the 
magazine. 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  continues  the  series  of  articles 
on  "The  Real  India,"  which  have  been  quoted  from  ex- 
tensively in  the  two  previous  issues  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  and  the  report  of  the  scenes  in  her  majesty's 
Eastern  empire  make  a  rarely  vivid  and  true  picture  of 
that  far-away  and  plague-stricken  land.  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne draws  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  the  home  of  an 
Indian  missionary  which  he  visited  in  India,  a  house- 
hold devoted  to  good  works  and  sufficient  in  itself  to 
throw  a  cloak  of  incredulity  over  the  stories  one  so  often 
hears  of  the  luxury  and  idleness  and  impracticability 
of  the  Indian  missionaries.  For  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  no 
mawkish  writer  or  gushing  sentimentalist  He  is  noth- 
ing if  not  real  and  sturdy.  Speaking  of  this  good  mis- 
sionary, he  says: 

"His  lovely,  artless,  human,  holy  wife,  with  fiiithlike 
a  little  child's,  and  innocent  as  a  child,  yet  wise  and 
steadfast  in  all  that  touched  her  work,  labored  as  un- 
tiringly and  selflessly  as  her  husband;  and  so  did  the 
other  angel  in  the  house.  There  were,  perhaps,  a  hun- 
dred native  children,  either  orphaned  or  deserted,  who 
had  begun  to  get  flesh  on  their  bones,  and  were  busy 
and  happy  in  learning  to  read  and  write  their  native 
language  and  in  singing  hynms  of  praise  to  the  new 
living  God  who  loves  children,  meeting  morning  and 
evening  in  the  chapel  for  that  purpose,  and  to  listen  to 
stories  about  this  God's  loving  dealings  with  his  crea> 
tures,  told  by  native  Christian  teachers  and  by  the 
missionary  himself.  They  also  learned,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  what  it  was  to  live  in  clean  and  or- 
derly rooms,  and  to  be  fed  abundantly  and  regularly, 
and  to  be  treated  with  steady,  intelligent,  and  unselfish 
affection.  These  children  would  have  died  of  the 
famine  had  not  the  mission  found  and  saved  them." 

This  missionary  had  a  number  of  villages  covering  a 
hundred  or  more  square  miles  under  his  special  care, 
and  he  makes  the  round  of  these  about  every  fortnight 
Mr.  Hawthorne  gives  a  terrible  picture  of  the  destitu- 
tion and  sufferings  of  the  famine-stricken  people  of 
whom  millions  upon  millions  are  to  be  found  all  over 
India.  Indeed,  there  are  hundreds  of  towns  not  even 
blessed  with  a  Grood  Samaritan  of  a  missionary,  and  to 
which  white  men  never  come  at  all.  "If  I  could  bring 
those  people  there  to  New  York,"  said  Mr.  Hawthorne, 
"and  could  put  them  down  in  Madison  Square  just  as 
they  are  for  New  Yorkers  to  see,  I  would  engage  to  have 
money  enough  in  twenty-four  hours  to  save  a  million 
lives." 

Robert  Oglesby  gives  an  account  of  a  six  months'  trip 
through  the  Yukon  gold-fields,  which  furnishes  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  country  and  of  the  life  in  the  regions 
which  now  boast  of  Dawson  City.  Of  the  life  in  that 
country  under  the  arctic  circle,  Mr.  Oglesby  says: 
"There  is  no  administration  of  civil  law  in  the  interior 
of  Alaska:  miners*  law  prevails.  Whether  the  title  to 
a  valuable  gold  claim  is  in  question  or  partition  pro- 
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feedings  are  in  order  over  a  row-boat  the  course  is  the 
same— a  miners'  meeting  in  called  and  the  case  is  dis- 
cussed and  settled.  An  excellent  state  of  law  and  or- 
der has  resulted.  Murder  has  not  been  committed 
along  the  river  for  years,''  certainly  a  very  astonishing 
result.  Of  the  community  known  as  Forty  Mile  Creek, 
where  the  Alaska  Ck)mmercial  Company  have  their 
trading  post  and  storehouses  and  where  there  is  a 
community  numbering  some  two  hundred  log  cabins, 
Mr.  Oglesby  says : 

*'The  houses  are  low  and  square,  made  from  logs 
with  the  bark  left  on,  the  cracks  being  chinked  with 
moss.  The  roof  is  made  of  poles  or  slabs  and  covered 
with  moss,  and  on  top  of  many  cabins  wild  flowers  can 
be  seen  growing  during  the  summer.  They  are  easily 
heated,  however,  with  the  small  sheet-iron  stoves  uni- 
versally used  by  the  miners— an  important  consider- 
ation in  a  climate  where  the  thermometer  sometimes 
indicates  eighty  degrees  below  zero. 

^'  The  only  amusements  during  the  dark  season  are 
drinking  and  gambling,  and  there  are  numerous  saloons, 
where  bad  whisky  is  sold  for  fifty  cents  a  drink  and 
cards  for  one  dollar  a  pack.  There  is  also  a  bakery, 
where  a  loaf  of  bread  costs  twenty-five  cents  and  a  pie 
fifty  cents.  The  price  for  a  shave  is  the  same  as  for 
a  pie. 

*'The  Mission  of  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
built  near  here  some  years  since,  has  lost  much  of  its 
influence  since  the  arrival  of  white  men  and  whisky." 

Ouida  contributes  to  this  number  of  the  Cosnwpolr 
itan  an  essay  *^  On  the  Art  of  Dress,"  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  brilliant  authoress.  She  makes  her  well- 
known  protest  against  the  fashions  of  both  men  and 
women  in  this  day,  and  says  that  the  only  really  beau- 
tiful form  of  dress  which  is  our  own  invention,  and 
which  is  at  once  modern,  yet  artistic,  and  has  close  af- 
finity to  the  Greek,  is  the  tea-gown,  which  has  in  it 
many -of  the  best  graces  of  the  Greek  robe,  with  a  bril- 
liancy and  adaptability  all  its  own.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
which  Ouida  hates  most  earnestly— the  d^coletU  dress 
cf  the  beauty  in  an  opera  box  or  the  trouser  fashion  of 
the  masculine  world.  Among  our  manly  costumes  she 
finds  scarcely  anything  to  commend,  with  the  possible 
-exception  of  the  blouse  in  France  and  the  Tyrolese  cos- 
tumes. The  blouse  is,  she  says,  ^*the  ideal  dress  for 
the  workingman,  and  only  wants  to  be  completed  by 
some  leg  gear  better  than  the  trouser.  I  have  seen  the 
blouse  made  in  dove-colored  velvet  for  a  man  of  rank, 
with  belt  and  buttons  of  antique  silver,  worn  with  ad- 
mirable effect.  The  especial  excellence  of  the  blouse  is 
that  it  lends  itself  to  the  movements  of  the  wearer 
without  strain  or  pressure  upon  him." 


McCLURE'S. 

I^HE  September  McClure'8  contains  an  article  by 
Col.  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  on  "The  Cleaning 
of  a  Great  City,"  another  by  J.  F.  Steff ens  on  "  Life  in 
the  Klondyke  Gold-Fields,"  and  F.  J.  Kenyon's  in- 
quiry, "When  Were  the  Gospels  Written  ?"  which  we 
have  quoted  from  among  the  "  Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month." 

Aside  from  these  three  contributions  the  number  is 
given  over  to  fiction  and  poetry.  In  the  most  notable 
example  of  the  latter  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  shows  that  he 
has  not  lost  the  cunning  that  we  found  so  fetching  in  the 
first  "Barrack  Room  Ballads."  "  Pharaoh  and  the  Ser- 
geant** is  as  haunting  and  as  charming  as  anything  Mr. 


Kipling  has  done  in  the  way  of  hitting  off  the  British 
soldier.  Robert  Barr  has  a  short  story  called  "A  Man 
Fights  Best  in  His  Own  Township,"  John  J.  a'Becket 
calls  his  story  "Badness,"  and  farther  chapters  of  Ste- 
venson's "St.  Ives"  are  published.  "The  Martyrdom 
of  *  Mealy'  Jones  "  gives  us  another  of  William  Allen 
White's  delicious  boy  stories. 

Henry  Clay  is  the  subject  of  the  life  portraits  of  the 
month,  and  eight  or  ten  excellent  reproductions  are 
given  of  famous  paintings  and  models  of  Mr.  Clay. 


MUNSEyS. 

MUNSEyS  MAGAZINE"  for  September  shows 
quite  an  advance  in  the  literary  standard  of 
the  fiction.  Hall  Caine's  novel,  "  The  Christian,"  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford's  serial  "Cor- 
leone"  contributes  chapters,  there  is  a  clever  story  of 
British  Indian  life  by  Flora  Annie  Steel,  and  in  an 
allied  field  Paul  Bourget  writes  on  "My  Favorite  Nov- 
elist and  His  Best  Book."  Bourget,  as  one  might  have 
anticipated,  puts  the  literary  wreath  for  supremacy  in 
fiction  on  the  head  of  Balzac,  and  considers  "  Cousin 
Pons  "  to  be  the  greatest  work  of  the  immortal  "  Com^die 
Humaine."  Bourget  says  that  he  read  his  first  Balzac 
at  fifteen— rather  a  tender  age,  one  would  think,  for 
such  strong  artistic  meat. 

There  is  also  in  this  number  of  Munsey^s  an  authori- 
tative article  by  William  C.  De  Witt,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  drafted  the  Greater  New  York 
charter,  entitled  "Molding  the  New  Metropolis."  The 
Review  of  Reviews  has  had  much  information,  chiefly 
in  the  editorial  departments,  on  the  problem  presented 
by  the  Greater  New  York  consolidation,  and  we  will 
only  quote  Mr.  De  Witt's  decided  views  in  regard  to  the 
mayoralty: 

"  1  am  for  a  czar  mayor,  with  a  short  term,  and  a  free 
right  to  go  again  to  the  people.  I  fully  appreciate  the 
objections  successfully  urged  in  the  commission  to  so 
powerful  an  officer.  I  acknowledge  there  would  be 
danger  to  the  independence  of  the  departments,  and 
that  an  ambitious  mayor,  with  such  power,  might  con- 
vert all  the  vast  machinery  of  the  government  to  the 
uses  of  his  party  or  himself.  There  is  a  loss,  too,  in 
point  of  efiiciency  on  the  mayor's  part  from  a  short 
term,  whereby  he  might  go-out  of  office  at  the  very  time 
when  he  was  most  competent  for  the  discharge  of  his 
duties;  but  in  my  judgment  these  dangers  and  evils  are 
of  no  considerable  weight  against  the  advantages  aris- 
ing from  the  centralization  of  all  responsibility  for 
maladministration  in  one  man,  who  must,  either  in  per- 
son or  through  his  party,  go  to  the  people  every  two 
years.  I  believe  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse moves  through  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and 
in  this  age  of  free  schools  and  ubiquitous  journalism, 
no  mayor  with  plenary  power  and  full  responsibility 
would  dare  to  permit  corruption  or  inefficiency  to  exist 
in  any  department.  If  he  did,  the  people  would  have 
only  one  head  to  hit  and  one  party  to  demolish.' 

Among  the  excellently  clear  portraits  of  public  men 
that  appear  in  the  September  Afunsey's  is  one  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  the  son  of  the  Autocrat.  A  short 
biographical  note  tells  us  that  Judge  Holmes  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  foremost  jurists  of  Massachusetts. 
He  is  a  much  larger  man,  physically,  than  his  father, 
and  has  the  same  charm  of  manner  among  his  friends, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  dignified  justices  on  the  bench. 
Judge  Holmes  is  now  fifty-seven,  but  does  not  look  it 
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by  more  than  ten  years.  He  had  a  most  distinguished 
war  experience  and  was  a  successf  ui  practitioner  and 
legal  author  when  Governor  Long,  now  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  appointed  him  to  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  bench. 


LIPPINCOTTS. 

MR.  JOHN  L.  WRIGHT  contributes  to  the  Septem- 
ber LippincotVs  an  article  on  **The  Chicago 
Drainage  Channel,"  which  he  calls  the  greatest  feat  of 
sanitary  engineering  in  the  world.  The  completion  of 
the  great  drainage  channel,  which  has  cost  $27,000,000, 
will  soon  be  attained.  The  huge  canal  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  to  be  constructed  from  Chicago  south- 
:vestward  to  Lockport,  a  distance  of  28  miles,  where 
it  would  meet  the  Desplaines  River.  Through  this 
channel  the  entire  volume  of  sewage  of  the  city 
was  to  flow  into  the  Desplaines,  thence  into  the  Illi- 
nois River,  which  the  Desplaines  meets  just  below 
Joliet,  and  by  the  Illinois  through  the  State  into  the 
Mississippi  at  Alton,  111.  The  channel  was  to  be  160 
feet  wide,  18  feet  deep  where  it  was  cut  through  the 
rocks,  and  14  through  the  drift.  The  channel  will, 
however,  be  about  37  miles  in  length  when  completed. 
Mr.  Wright  gives  many  statistics  of  gigantic  dimen- 
sions, and  describes  some  of  the  machines  that  have 
come  into  existence  purely  to  fill  the  demands  of  this 
Herculean  enterprise. 

Theodore  Stanton  tells  something  of  "  Europe  and  the 
Exposition  of  1900,"  and  gives  an  account  of  the  partici- 
pation of  the  respective  European  countries  in  the  great 
show  at  Paris.  Belgium,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Servia,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Germany,  and  several  South  American  and 
Asiatic  countries  are  going  to  be  officially  represented. 
Mr.  Stanton  says  :  "If  we  of  the  United  States  let 
many  more  months  slip  by  without  taking  any  action, our 
would-be  exhibitors  of  the  eleventh  hour  will  not  only 
find  all  the  *  best  places '  given  away,  but  will  be  cha- 
grined to  learn,  as  has  been  our  experience  at  more  than 
one  former  exhibition,  that  they  cannot  find  even  *  stand- 
ing room.'  What  a  cry  will  then  go  up— the  old  cry 
that  was  heard  in  1867, 1878,  and  1889— against  the  future 
United  States  Commission;  whereas  the  blame  should 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  Congress  and  American  public 
opinion,  which  has  slumbered  over  this  question  of  our 
participation  in  1900,  while  all  Europe  and  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world  are  up  and  doing." 


NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

THE  New  England  Magazine  has  an  article  on 
"  Greek  Letter  Societies  in  American  Colleges," 
by  Eugene  H.  L.  Randolph,  which  gives  a  very  good 
historical  account  of  the  various  societies  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  forming  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  in  1776.  The  real  begin- 
ning, however,  of  the  Greek-letter  society  as  we  know  it 
to-day  was  in  the  organization  of  Kappa  Alpha  at 
Union  College  in  1825.  It  was  conceived  by  five  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  1826,  who  wished  to  found  a  new 
society  for  social  and  literary  purposes  which  should 
be  secret.  The  secret  societies  met  with  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  from  the  college  authorities  at  first,  but  they 
were  so  popular  with  the  students  that  they  succeeded 
and  spread  abroad.  Within  two  years  two  similar 
societies,  Delta  Phi  and  Sigma  Phi,  had  been  founded  at 


Union,  and  these  three  contained  the  germa  of  the  vast 
system  existing  to-day. 

Amelia  L.  Hill  makes  a  pleasant  aiticle  on  "  Tra^ 
in  Early  New  England  "  from  the  journal  of  Madam 
Sarah  Knight,  which  describes  a  journey  on  horseback 
from  Boston  to  New  York  in  1704.  It  is  curious  that 
the  route  taken  by  Madam  Knight  was  so  closely  the 
same  as  the  route  followed  now  by  the  big  railroad  lines, 
except  that  she  went  somewhat  farther  south  in  the 
eastern  part  of  her  journey,  through  Providence.  At 
that  time  flie  traveler  was  forced  to  get  a  casual  oars- 
man and  be  rowed  over  any  river  that  he  or  she  came 
to.  The  writer  tells  of  a  baker  of  Portsmouth  who  used 
to  walk  sixty-six  miles  in  one  day  to  buy  his  flour,  ship 
it  on  a  coaster,  and  then  return  on  foot  the  next  day. 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  Ladiaf  Home  Journal  for  September  has  a 
much-illustrated  article  called  **What  a  Woman 
Can  Do  With  a  Camera,"  in  which  Frances  Benjamin 
Johnston  enumerates  the  necessary  apparatus  for  an 
amateur  photographer,  as  follows  :  For  outdoor  and 
indoor  work,  a  6J4  by  8M  or  an  8  by  10  inch  camera, 
light  in  weight,  compact  and  simple  in  construction,  a 
light  but  rigid  tripod,  and  a  few  extra  plate  holders.  For 
a  plate  8  by  10  inches  have  two  lenses  of  th6  i^pid  sym- 
metrical form,  the  first  about  15  inches  in  focal  length, 
for  architectural  and  general  outdoor  work,  also  for 
portraits,  groups,  copying,  etc.  A  second  lenseof  aboat 
10-inch  focus  is  of  great  use  in  confined  situations.  Both 
lenses  should  be  equipped  with  combination  time  and 
instantaneous  shutter.  A  wide-angle  lense  of  about 
6-inch  focus  for  interiors  is  also  necessary.  All  of  these, 
the  best  and  new,  would  cost  about  $800,  but  there  are 
bargains  to  be  found  in  second-hand  photographic  ap- 
paratus, especially  in  lenses.  Of  course  such  an  elab- 
orate outfit  is  meant  by  the  adviser  for  those  who 'mean 
to  make  some  commercial  use  of  their  photography. 

Clifford  Howard  gives  some  picturesque  information 
under  the  title  '*  Destroying  a  Million  Dollars  a  Day.** 
It  is  an  account  of  the  mint's  disposition  of  soiled  and  torn 
money  which  has  been  presented  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  to  be  redeemed.  These  soiled,  bills  do  not 
often  come  from  individuals,  but  are  taken  to  the  banks 
to  be  deposited  or  exchanged  for  clean  notes.  The  banks 
forward  the  old  money  to  Washington.  The  old  bills 
are  destroyed  by  a  process  known  as  maceration. 
Through  an  opening  in  the  floor  the  money  is  thrown 
into  a  large  revolving  cylinder,  containing  steam,  soda 
ash,  and  other  chemicals,  which  rapidly  disintegrate  the 
paper  and  convert  it  into  a  soft  pulp.  This  pulp  is  then 
rolled  between  cylinders  and  pressed  into  sheets  which, 
when  thoroughly  dry,  resemble  thick  pieces  of  white 
pasteboard.  Each  year  the  Government  invites  bids  to 
buy  this  refuse,  and  it  is  sold  during  the  year  to  the 
person  offering  the  highest  price  for  it.  Forty  dollars  a 
ton  is  about  the  average  price  paid  for  this  material 
which,  a  short  time  before,  in  another  form,  was  worth 
over  $3,000,000  a  ton. 


THE  BOOKMAN. 

THE  September  Bookman  says  editorially  of  Jean 
Ingelow,  who  died  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  she 
^^  became  famous  with  her  first  book  of  verses  almost  at 
a  bound.  In  1863  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  issued  a 
first  edition  of  twenty-five  thousand  copies,  and  alto- 
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gether  they  have  sold  since  then  upward  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  copies  of  her  books  in  this  country. 
This  does  not  include  the  numerous  editions  published 
at  various  times  by  other  American  firms.  Her  songs 
became  familiar  in  every  household ;  lyrical  and  dra- 
matic, graceful  and  fluent,  she  possef^sed  that  happy 
combination  of  the  domestic  and  religious  qualities 
which  carried  her  popularity  beyond  the  critics'  ban 
into  the  heart  of  that  enigmatical  person,  the  general 
reader.  Her  high-water  mark  was  reached  in  'High 
Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire,'  which  of  all  her 
poems  will  perhaps  be  longest  remembered.  Bom  in 
the  Boston  of  old  England,  she  lived  all  her  days  in 
quietness  and  seclusion,  welcoming  a  few  literary  friends 
during  her  recent  years  at  her  little  house  and  garden 
in  Kensington.  She  was  old-fashioned  and  prim  in  her 
ways,  as  in  her  dress,  and  although  the  singer  of  *  Wed- 
lock,' she  died  in  her  seventy-seventh  year  an  old  maid. 
She  always  wrote  for  a  high  purpose  and  never  had  any 
care  or  thought  for  fame." 

Major  Pond  made  a  ''good  thing"  out  of  the  "Ian 
Maclaren  "  lectures.  The  Bookman  says  the  net  profits 
were  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  major  is  now  trying 
to  persuade  Hall  Caine  to  lecture  through  the  United 
States,  but  Mr.  Caino  hesitates  on  account  of  the  physical 
fatigue  of  the  undertaking. 

The  contributed  articles  are  "  Relics  of  Emily  Bront^" 
by  Clement  K.  Shorter,  and  "Some  Humorists"  in  the 
series  of  "American  Bookmen." 


THE   CHAUTAUQUAN. 

MAURICE  THOMPSON  has  a  brief  article  in  the 
September  Chautauquan  on  "Common  Sense 
on  the  Wheel."  He  is  a  stout  advocate  of  wheeling  for 
women,  but  he  warns  against  over-exercise,  as  "women 
are  more  apt  than  men  to  suffer  organic  lesion  of  one 
kind  or  another  from  too  great  physical  exertion,  and' 
their  hurts  are  more  difficult  to  cure."  Mr.  Thompson 
says  that  the  saying,  heard  so  often  nowadays,  that  ath- 
letes are  short-lived  is  only  true  of  abnormally  developed 
athletes.  "The  true  athlete,  man  or  woman,  is  not 
over-developed  or  unevenly  developed.  Brain,  heart, 
lungs,  muscles  are  equally  and  correlatively  sound  and 
active.  .  .  .  The  value  of  bicycling  as  an  outdoor 
exercise  does  not  lie  in  its  tendency  to  make  amazons 
of  women  and  gladiator-like  animals  of  men.  The  mind 
as  well  as  the  body  must  feel  the  recreation  and  gather 
in  from  air,  sunlight,  sights,  and  sounds  the  elements  of 
perfect  growth." 

Florence  Kelly  says  in  her  article  on  "Women  and 
Girls  in  Sweat-Shops"  that  the  prevailing  cheapness  of 
ready-made  clothing  is  not  due  to  the  utilization  of  the 
ill-paid  labor  of  women  and  children  in  tenements  and 
tenement  shops,  but  is  attained  in  spite  of  this  sweating 
system.  The  reduction  of  price  has  been  forced  by 
machinery  and  the  division  of  labor.  So  we  need  not 
have  bad  consciences  in  this  matter  when  we  make  a 
good  bargain  at  the  clothing  store. 


CASSIER'S  MAGAZINE. 

'*  T^NCYCLOPEDIC"  is  not  an  unfit  term  to  ap- 
rV*  ply  to  the  contents  of  the  special  marine  num- 
ber (August)  of  Gassier^ 8  Magazine.  The  three  hun- 
dred pages  of  text  and  illustration  which  make  up  the 
magazine  are  printed  on  heavy,  coated  paper,  and  this 
single  number  is  equivalent  in  bulk  to  a  bound  volume 


of  respectable  proportions.  Between  the  cOvera'  there 
are  seventeen  signed  articles  on  topics  connected  with 
the  various  departments  of  marine  engineering;  each 
prepared  by  an  expert  and  fully  illustrated  with  half- 
tone cuts. 

In  the  group  of  articles  devoted  to  naval  equipment 
with  reference  to  a  war  footing.  Sir  William  Henry 
White,  of  the  British  Navy,  writes  on  "Specialties  of 
Warship  Design,"  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  on  "The  Naval 
Weakness  of  Great  Britain,"  A.  F.  Yarrow  on  "  Fast 
Torpedo  Boats,"  Walter  M.  McFarland,  United  States 
Navy,  on  "  Water  Tube  Boilers  for  War  Vessels,"  and 
F.  Meriam  Wheeler  on  "The  Auxiliary  Machinery  of 
an  American  Warship." 

Henry  H.  West  and  Archibald  Denny  contribute 
articles  on  steamship  design,  there  are  three  articles 
on  lake  and  river  steamboat-building,  and  the  subject 
of  marine-engine  construction  is  elaborately  treated. 
The  concluding  paper  is  by  John  P.  Holland,  and  dis- 
cusses the  possibilities  and  actual  achievements  of  sub- 
marine navigation. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

WE  have  quoted  from  three  articles  in  the  Septem- 
ber A  tlantic  Monthly :  "  Municipal  Adminis- 
tration :  The  New  York  Police  Force,"  by  Hon.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt ;  "  Are  the  Rich  Growing  Richer  and  the 
Poor  Poorer?"  by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  and  "A 
New  Organization  for  the  New  Navy,"  by  Mr.  Ira  M. 
Hollis. 

This  number  of  the  Atlantic  is  exceedingly  valuable, 
for  besides  these  opening  articles,  which  are  unusually 
authoritative  and  important,  the  number  is  enriched  by 
an  essay  in  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson*s  best  style,  "On 
Being  Human."  Professor  Wilson  argues  for  a  breadth 
and  catholicity  of  view,  the  "  soundness  of  nature,  thia 
broad  and  genial  quality  which  gives  the  men  we  love 
that  wide-eyed  sympathy,  which  gives  hope  and  power 
to  humanity,  which  gives  range  to  every  good  quality 
and  is  so  excellent  a  credential  of  genuine  manhood." 
But  to  quote  from  such  a  pleasantly  philosophical  dis- 
cursion  is  rather  Philistine. 

No  less  charming  is  Prof.  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve  in  hia 
comparison  of  the  war  between  the  States  with  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  light  and  discursive,  but  enriched 
with  the  wit  and  learning  and  felicitous  allusion  of  our 
most  eminent  Grecian. 

Still  another  essayist  who  contributes  to  this  number 
is  Mr.  Henry  Childs  Merwin,  who  discusses  "  The  Amer^ 
ican  Notion  of  Equality."  Mr.  Merwin  agrees  with  Mr. 
Howells  in  his  protest  that  "our  great  crime  is  that  we 
have  been  false  to  the  notion  of  equality,"  and  thinks 
that  the  great  hindrance  is  the  ever-increasing  inequal- 
ity of  the  distribution  of  wealth.  He  would  not  mind 
plutocracy  if  it  exerted  a  good  influence,  but  Mr.  Mei^ 
win  thinks  it  exerts  a  bad  influence.  The  lives  of  the 
very  rich  "are  spent,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  pursuit 
of  material  pleasures,  and  they  foster  low  ambitions  in 
the  public  at  large.  What  standards,  what  ideals,  must 
be  Instilled  in  the  mind  of  a  young  girl,  the.  daughter  of 
a  mechanic,  for  instance,  who  reads  the  'society'  news 
in  the  Sunday  papers  and  contemplates  the  'best'  peo- 
ple in  the  city  as  she  sees  them  in  the  street,  and  per- 
haps at  the  theater  or  in  church  now  and  then  I  She 
must  learn  to  think  that  the  highest  ambition  of  a 
young  woman  is  not  to  be  gentle,  to  be  modest,  to  give 
pleasure  to  those  around,  and  especially  to  those  be- 
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neath  her,  but  to  be  a  conspicuous  object  at  the  horse 
show,  to  wear  costly  garments,  to  take  part  in  costly  en- 
tertainments, and  finally  to  marry  a  foreign  nobleman 
and  forsake  her  own  country  forever." 

In  the  department  of  *^  Men  and  Letters "  there  is  a 
pleasant  sketeh  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  by  Harriet  Wators 
Preston.  Mrs.  01iphant*s  life  was  so  secluded  and  so  dig- 
nified that  she  was  never  brought  into  the  glare  of  pub- 
licity as  are  most  successful  writers.  Miss  Preston  tells 
us  that  the  novelist  worked  constantly  under  the  press- 
ure of  a  tyranous  if  not  sordid  necessity,  but  above  all 
with  indomitable  spirit  and  untiring  pains.  Her  life 
was  a  sad  one.  for  she  saw  in  1894  the  death  of  her  last 
surviving  son,  and  was  left  alone  to  confront  the  specter 
of  incurable  disease. 


THE  ARENA. 

MORE  than  half  of  the  September  Arena  is  given 
up  to  six  articles  on  important  social  and  eco- 
nomic topics.  The  first  paper  in  this  group  is  the  intro- 
ductory portion  of  a  discussion  of  the  concentration  of 
wealth,  by  Herman  E.  Taubeneck,  who  holds  our  mone- 
tary legislation  responsible  for  this  concentration. 

Mr.  David  Overmyer  replies  at  some  length  to  an  ar- 
ticle by  Senator  Hill  on  the  future  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  Forwm  of  last  February.  Mr.  Overmyer 
makes  an  able  presentation  of  the  principles  held  by  the 
Bryan  Democracy  of  the  West  and  South. 

Mr.  Eltweed  Pomeroy  offers  an  elaborate  plea  for 
^'  The  Multiple  Standard  for  Money. '^  This  is  not  a 
new  conception  in  economic  science  by  any  means.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Pomeroy  is  able  to  quote  a  Massachusetts  law 
of  1780  which  embodied  essentially  the  same  principles 
for  which  he  now  contends.  The  legal-tender  note 
issued  under  this  law,  of  which  the  Arena  printe  a  re- 
duced/ctC9{miZ€,  reads  as  follows  : 

"In  behalf  of  the  State  of  Ma8sachusett»-Bay,  I  the 
subscriber  do  hereby  promise  and  oblige  Myself  and 
Successors  in  the  Office  of  Treasurer  of  said  State,  to 

ixay  unto or  his  order,  the  sum  of on  or 

before  the  First  Day  of  March,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and ^  with  inter- 
est at  Six  per  Cent  per  annum:  Both  Principal  and  In- 
terest to  be  paid  in  the  then  current  Money  of  said  State, 
in  a  gpreater  or  less  Sum,  according  as  Five  Bushels  of 
Com,  Sixty-eight  Pounds  and  four-sevenths  Parts  of  a 
Pound  of  Beef,  Ten  Pounds  of  Sheep's  Wool,  and  Six- 
teen Pounds  of  Sole  Leather  shall  then  cost,  more  or  less 
than  One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Pounds  current  Money, 
at  the  then  current  Prices  of  said  Articles,"  ete.,  ete. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  Anticipating  the  Unearned  In- 
crement," Mr.  I.  W.  Hart  advocates  municipal  site-own- 
ership, especially  for  all  new  cities.  This  scheme  should 
have  been  tried  in  the  West  years  ago.  It  is  too  late 
now,  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  Laurence  Gronlund,  author  of  **  The  Cooperative 
Commonwealth,"  contributes  the  first  of  a  series  of 
**  Studies  in  Ultimate  Society."  Mr.  Gronlund's  paper 
is  chiefly  an  exposition  of  the  ethical  basis  of  collectiv- 
ism. Mr.  K.  T.  Takabashi,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  a 
vigorous  defense  of  individualism,  characterizing  altru- 
ism as  a  "  positive  hypocrisy." 

There  is  some  relief  in  turning  from  these  severely 
philosophical  discussions  to  the  more  concrete  matters 
which  are  treated  in  the  latter  pages  of  the  Arena, 
Crittenden  Marriott  describes  General  Weyler's  cam- 
paign in  Cuba.    Conceding  all  that  General  Weyler 


claims  to  have  accomplished,  where,  asks  this  writer, 
does  Spain  stand  to-day  ?  According  to  her  own  reports 
the  rebels  are  now  in  a  better  position  than  the  one  they 
occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  ton  years*  war  of 
1868-78. 

"That  war  was  confined  to  the  two  eastern  provinces 
of  Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  never 
penetrated  the  west  at  all.  Yet  it  lasted  ten  years  aad 
was  ended  only  by  a  treaty  making  promises  which 
were  broken  before  its  ink  was  dry.  Even  Weyler  does 
not  claim  to  have  pacified  these  two  eastern  provinces 
yet,  although,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  the 
term,  he  might  just  as  well  do  so.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  war  in  the  west  is  not  over  yet.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  more  rebels  under  arms  there  than  ever 
before.  They  avoid  battle  whenever  possible,  ambush 
the  Spanish  columns  at  long  range,  and  retreat  to  the 
hills  on  the  least  effort  at  pursuit— not  a  noble  form  of 
warfare,  but  an  effective  one  nevertheless.  Whenever 
the  Spanish  evacuate  a  spot  the  rebels  swarm  into  it 
Pinar  del  Rio,  which  has  been  pacified  for  five  months, 
requires  thirty  thousand  troops  to  keep  the  rebels  bot- 
tled up  in  the  hills  and  prevent  their  doing  mischief. 
The  other  two  western  provinces  are  as  bad.  In  Santa 
Clara,  the  central  province,  Maximo  Gomez  is  still 
camped  where  he  has  been  for  months,  and  his  subordi- 
nate generals  are  all  around  him.  If  Spain  can  keep  np 
her  present  army  and  her  present  operations  for  ten 
years  longer  she  may  win,  otherwise  the  triumph  of  the 
rebellion  is  certain." 

Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  contributes  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Handel,  the  composer. 

Dr.  John  Clark  Ridpath,  iheArena^B  editor,  addresses 
an  open  letter  to  President  Andrews  on  the  Brown  Uni- 
versity trouble  and  the  principles  involved. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

WE  have  quoted  elsewhere  from  Mr.  MulhalPs  sta- 
tistical record  of  the  progress  of  the  Middle 
West  in  the  North  American  for  August. 

The  second  installment  of  General  Grant^s  letters  to 
his  friend  Washbume  is  chiefiy  remarkable  for  the  few 
references  made  therein  to  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1880.  Writing  from  Cuba  in  February  of  that  year. 
Grant  says  he  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  nomination. 
"  In  confidence  I  will  tell  you  I  should  feel  sorry  if  it 

should  be ,    Blaine  1  would  like  to  see  elected,  but 

I  fear  the  party  could  not  elect  him.  He  would  create 
enthusiasm,  but  he  would  have  opposition  in  some 
Northern  States  that  the  Republicans  should  carry." 

Edmund  Gosse,  overcome  by  the  prevailing  tendency 
in  England  in  this  jubilee  year  to  take  account  of  stock, 
reviews  the  past  ten  years  of  English  literature^  with  a 
rather  disappointing  conclusion : 

*^  Without  a  suspicion  of  sarcasm,  I  merely  record 
that  the  ten  years  since  1887  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
marked  in  England,  so  far  as  literature  is  concerned,  by 
an  extraordinary  removal  of  the  great  traditional  figures 
which  gave  their  tone  to  thought ;  by  an  excessive  and 
unwieldy  preponderance  of  one  class  of  book — and  that 
the  class  least  amenable  to  criticism— namely,  the  novel; 
and  by  a  growth  of  combined  athleticism  and  commer- 
cialism highly  unfavorable  to  art  and  letters.** 

The  Hon.  Henry  C.  Ide  reopens  the  Samoan  treaty 
question  by  showing  the  importance  of  the  rights  se- 
cured by  the  United  States  in  Samoa  and  the  valne  of 
our  expenditures  there. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REVIEWED, 
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In  a  rather  inopportune  article  on  the  Federal  civil 
service,  Gren.  Green  B.  Raum  advocates  amendments  to 
the  rules  which  would  have  just  the  opposite  effect  to 
those  recently  promulgated  by  President  McKlnley.  In 
other  words,  he  would  return  to  the  spoils  system. 

Comptroller  Eckels,  writing  on  "The  Menace  of  Leg- 
islation,^ says: 

"  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  wrought  by  over* 
legislation  is  many-sided.  It  has  made  statutory  en- 
actment, notwithstanding  prohibitory  provisions  in  the 
Constitution  of  a  majority  of  the  States  against  special 
legislation,  distinctively  special  legislation.  If  in  many 
instances  it  appears  to  be  general  in  its  object  and 
soox^e,  it  is  so  in  appearance  only.  The  thing  to  be  ac- 
complished is  wholly  individual  and  for  individual  ben- 
efit. The  legislative  bodies  of  the  country  and  the  legis- 
lators themselves  have  suffered  in  reputation  and  stand- 
ing from  their  zeal  in  this  direction." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Prof.  Abram  S.  Isaacs  writes  .on  the  future  of  Juda- 
ism; Admiral  Colomb,  of  the  British  Navy,  outlines 
"The  Progress  of  British  Warships'  Design;"  Dr.  A.  H. 
Doty,  Health  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  discusses 
"Quarantine  Methods;"  Mr.  E.  T.  Hargrove  offers  an 
exposition  of  "  Theosophy  and  Ethics; "  Mr.  A.  R.  Smith 
advocates  the  Lubin  proposition  for  an  export  bounty 
on  agricultural  products,  and  Mr.  M.  W.  Hazeltine  sub- 
mits a  pointed  criticism  of  a  recent  article  by  Speaker 
Reed  on  the  business  methods  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


THE  FORUM. 

FROM  the  FoTUia  for  August  we  have  selected  Sen- 
ator Hoar's  discussion  of  "Statesmanship  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States"  and  Chief  Pokagon's 
article  on  "  The  Future  of  the  Red  Man  "  for  quotation 
in  onr  department  of  "Leading  Articles." 

"  A  Plea  for  the  Army,"  by  General  Howard,  opens 
the  number.  This  article  is  largely  devoted  to  an  ap- 
peal for  improved  coast  defenses  and  other  measures  of 
prei>aration  f or  war.  "Look  before  you  leap"  is  Gen- 
eral Howard's  motto.  On  the  subject  of  a  possible  war 
witii  Spain  he  says: 

"Our  most  aggressive  writers  and  public  speakers 
contend  that  they  have  no  fear  of  war  with  Spain,  be- 
cause we  are  so  much  bigger  and  stronger  and  because 
of  Spain's  apparent  exhaustion.  In  the  end  we  should 
conquer,  without  doubt.  But  I  beg  rash  thinkers  to 
consider  the  primary  dangers.  They  are  plain  enough 
to  all  foreign  navies  that  are  watching  us,  viz.,  our  ex- 
tensive coast  and  our  coast  trade;  the  exposed  shipping, 
cities,  and  villages;  the  ability  of  Spain  to  issue  the  in- 
evitable letters-of-marque  to  all  sorts  of  vessels  plow- 
ing the  ocean.  Our  navy,  good  as  it  is,  cannot  be  every- 
where at  the  same  time.  Spain  on  her  coast<s  has  small 
return  to  offer  in  the  way  of  reprisal ;  so  that  the  first 
great  danger  and  loss  would  necessarily  fall  to  our  side. 
Perhaps  the  fright  would  be  worse  for  our  people  than 
the  actual  losses.  Let  not  the  causers  and  makers  of 
war,  however,  be  too  confident!" 

General  Howard  shows  that  Spain  now  has  under 
arms  more  than  400,000  soldiers.  To  meet  this  force  we 
have  28,288  regulars — officers  and  men,  and  a  National 
Guard  of  112,879,  many  of  whom  would  not  be  available 
outside  their  own  States.  Our  immediate  resort  would 
be  to  a  large  force  of  volunteers. 


Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  writes  on  "The  Growth  of  Re- 
ligious Tolerance  in  the  United  States."  Dr.  Abbott's 
view  of  the  situation  is  decidedly  optimistic: 

"  We  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  truth  is  infinite 
and  the  individual  mind  finite;  and  we  are  less  satisfied 
with  our  own  partialism  and  less  dissatisfied  with  the 
partial  view  of  our  neighbor.  We  are  beginning  to  dis- 
trust the  negations  in  our  own  creeds  and  to  wonder  if 
there  is  not  some  truth  in  our  neighbor's  affirmations. 
The  Armenian  believes  more  than  he  used  to  do  in 
divine  sovereignty,  and  the  Calvinist  more  in  human 
freedom;  the  Baptist  more  in  the  family  as  the  unit  of 
all  social  organization,  and  the  Pedobaptist  more  in 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  choose  his  own  form  of 
faith  for  himself ;  the  Catholic  believes  more  in  the 
authority  of  the  individual  conscience  as  the  final  court 
of  appeal,  and  the  Indeoendent  more  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  as  the  corrector  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  indi- 
vidual." 

The  Forum,  presents  two  important  educational  arti- 
cles in  this  number.  President  C.  F.  Thwing  reviews 
the  progress  of  American  scholarship  for  the  sixty  years 
that  have  paused  since  Emerson's  famous  Phi  Beta 
Eappa  address  (August,  1887).  President  Thwing  frank- 
ly confesses  that  America  has  not  the  scholarship  of 
Germany  nor  the  rich  culture  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. He  does,  however,  look  for  great  results  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Dr.  Friederich  Paulsen  sets  forth  the  educational  ideal 
of  this  day  as  follows  : 

"Popular,  not  exclusive  or  aristocratic  in  the  nar^ 
rower  sense  of  the  word;  national,  not  foreign  or  inter- 
national, but  rather  the  result  of  an  evolution  from  the 
national  life  itself;  realistic,  characterized  by  strength 
and  action  and  not  by  mere  thought  and  rosthetic  senti- 
ment; individualistic,  i.e.,  aiming  at  the  development 
of  the  individual  and  not  at  the  establishment  of  dull 
uniformity;  not  democratic,  therefore,  if  this  word  im- 
ply a  general  reduction  to  a  dead  level,  but  rather  aris- 
tocratic, in  the  sense  of  an  individual,  not  a  class,  aris- 
tocracy." 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  say  anything  new  about  the 
much-praised  municipal  government  of  Berlin.  Prof. 
Frank  W.  Blackmar  finds  nothing  to  censure  to  the 
city's  administration.  Berlin,  in  his  view,  has  all  the 
conditions  of  earthly  happiness: 

"Some  think  it  is  too  much  governed;  but  so  long  as 
the  well-being  of  all  the  people  is  sought  and  main- 
tained, so  long  as  thrift,  economy,  and  a  perfect  system 
of  administration  are  maintained,  how  can  there  be  too 
much  government  ?  Can  people  do  too  much  for  them- 
selves if  everything  is  excellently  done  ?" 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Senator  White,  of  California,  writes  in  opposition  to 
Hawaiian  annexation;  Prof.  E.  Washburn  Hopkins 
contributes  an  article  on  the  "Political  Aspects  of  the 
Plague  in  Bombay,"  and  Commander  Booth-Tucker  de- 
scribes the  "farm-colonies"  scheme  of  the  Salvation 
Army. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  for  August  Mrs.  Virginia  Craw- 
ford has  an  article  on  Maurice  Maeterliack.  It  is  a 
study  of  the  Flemish  dramatist  and  mystic  written  not 
only  with  lucidity,  which  has  always  characterized  her 
writing,  but  with  a  glow  and  an  insight  which  have  not 
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before  been  oonspicuously  displayed  in  her  contribu- 
tions to  the  periodical  press.  It  is  an  article  which  it  is 
imi)068ible  to  summarise. 

CYCLING  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  write  a  bright  article  summariz- 
ing the  results  of  their  experience  of  twenty  years  of 
cycling.  The  Pennells  were  the  pioneers  of  cycling  on 
the  continent.  They  have  gone  through  the  experience 
of  being  mobbed  from  curiosity  in  nearly  every  town  in 
Central  Europe.  Their  article  is  full  of  *'  pointers  "  for 
those  who  contemplate  tours  on  the  continent.  They 
are  very  strong  in  condemnation  of  English  inns,  reserv- 
ing their  chief  anathemas  for  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  evidently  regarded  by  them 
as  standing  lowest  in  the  scale  of  civilization  in  aU 
Europe.  To  judge  from  their  article,  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  are  much  more  savage  countries  than  the 
wildest  regions  of  Eastern  Europe.  Their  roads  are  hor^ 
rible,  their  food  is  detestable,  and  the  manners  of  the 
people  are  those  of  barbarians.  The  following  passage 
embodies  much  good  sense  : 

*'The  ideal  journey,  in  France  for  example,  would  be 
to  train  to  the  center  of  the  country — the  majority  of 
continental  railroads  do  not  charge  for  cycles— and  start 
off  with  the  wind  behind  you  and  change  your  direc- 
tion with  it ;  whether  any  one  ever  had  the  sense  to  do 
this  we  do  not  know.  But  it  might  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  Europe,  save  in  the  Rhone  Valley,  the  prevalent 
winds  blow  from  the  south.  It  is  well,  too,  on  a  long 
tour,  especially  on  the  continent,  to  study  what  phys- 
ical geographers  call  *  the  lay  of  the  land ' — that  is,  plan 
your  tour  so  that  you  may  have  the  hills  with  you  and 
not  against  you  ;  follow  the  longest  river  valleys  down 
and  not  up.  A  push  of  one  day  up  a  mountain — ^and 
you  can  even  hire  a  trap  to  carry  your  machine  or  take 
a  train ;  we  are  not  above  such  aids — Ib  better  than  a 
monotonous  grind  for  two  or  three  days  on  a  gradual 
slope.  Stop  when  you  get  tired  ;  travel  by  rail  when  it 
is  too  hard  work.  There  is  no  glory  to  be  got  from  hard 
work  in  cycling.    You  might  as  well  amuse  yourself." 

SOME  ILLUSIONS  ABOUT  THE  ARMADA. 

Maj.  Martin  Hume,  in  an  article  on  **The  Defeat  of 
the  Armada,"  declares  that  the  public  labors  under 
gross  delusions  as  to  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the 
Spanish  Armada. 

"  The  Armada  as  it  left  Corunna  was  not,  as  most 
English  historians  have  told  us,  immensely  stronger 
than  the  English  fleet.  Materially,  the  fleets  were  not 
as  unequal  as  they  have  been  represented.  It  has  al- 
ready been  remarked  that  the  Spanish  ships  looked 
much  the  larger  because  of  their  immense  castles  and 
upper  works,  but  this  was  a  distinct  disadvantage 
except  at  close  quarters." 

He  does  not  think  that  the  Spaniards,  when  they 
reached  the  channel,  had  more  than  62  ships  of  over  800 
tons,  while  the  English  had  49  of  over  200  tons.  The 
Spanish  had  a  few  more  flghting  men,  but  the  English 
ships  had  the  advantage  of  being  less  cumbered  with 
soldiers,  and  they  had  heavier  armament  and  artillery. 
The  Spanish  flagship,  for  instance,  only  threw  a  broad- 
side weighing  200  pounds,  while  the  broadside  on  the 
Ehiglish  ship  was  340  pounds.    Major  Hume  says: 

"At  the  time  the  Armada  left  Corunna,  both  Philip 
and  his  commanders  were  perfectly  aware  that  the 
chances  were  against  them.  They  knew  (a)  that  the 
English  ships  were  swifter  and  stronger,  and  that  the 
English  sailors  were  more  skillful  than  theirs;  (b)  that 


their  guns  were  heavier  and  better  served;  (e)  that  the 
English  tactics,  as  usual,  would  be  to  avoid  close  qoar 
ters,  and  to  cripple  the  foe  at  a  distance,  which  the 
handiness  of  their  craft  would  enable  them  to  do:  (d) 
that  the  whole  success  of  the  enterprise  depended  apoa 
absolutely  calm  weather  and  fair  wind  allowing  Parma 
to  come  out  and  cross,  after  the  straits  had  been  cleared 
of  enemies;  (e)  that  the  arrival  of  the  Armada  at  all 
depended  upon  a  favorable  wind;  and  (/)  that  in  case 
of  any  delay  or  reverse  it  would  be  exposed,  with  un- 
wieldy ships  and  inexpert  or  unfaithful  pilots,  on  a 
dangerous  shoally  coast,  without  any  available  port  of 
refuge.  Only  by  a  combination  of  favorable  circum- 
stances not  to  be  looked  for  could  success  by  any  poesi- 
biUty  attend  it." 

MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

Mrs.  Harry  Coghill  pays  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Oliphant^ 
who  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  indus- 
trious of  most  modem  writers.    Mrs.  Coghill  says: 

"She  had  labored  in  almost  every  field  of  literature, 
winning  every  kind  of  success,  and  never,  in  all  the 
fifty  years  (except  perhaps  for  one  moment  in  the  earlj 
days  of  her  widowhood),  making  a  real  failure.  One 
day  in  the  last  week  of  her  life  she  said,  *  Many  times  I 
have  come  to  a  comer  which  I  could  see  no  way  round, 
but  each  time  a  way  has  been  found  for  me.'  There 
have  been,  perhaps  there  are  (and  she  would  have  been 
the  first  to  say  it  with  full  belief),  greater  novelists,  bnt 
who  has  ever  achieved  the  same  variety  of  literary  work 
with  anything  like  the  same  level  of  excellence?  A 
great  deal  of  her  very  best  remains  at  present  anony- 
mous—biographical and  critical  papers,  and  others  deal- 
ing with  an  extraordinary  variety  of  subjects.  But 
merely  to  divide  her  books  into  classes  gives  some  little 
idea  of  the  range  of  her  powers.  Her  novels,  long  and 
short,  can  hardly  number  much  less  than  a  hundred, 
but  these  for  a  long  time  back  were  by  no  means  her 
works  of  predilection;  they  were  necessary  potrboilers, 
and  in  the  three  last  sad  years  all  fiction  had  been 
heavy  labor  to  her." 

EMILE  DE  OIRARDIN. 

Mr.  Vandam  contributes  a  paper  on  the  French  writer, 
Emile  de  Girardin,  whom  he  styles  "  the  kiiig  of  the 
journalists." 

"  It  is  no  small  thing  to  have  the  title  of  *king  of  the 
journalists'  bestowed  upon  one's  self  during  one's  life, 
to  have  the  justness  of  this  title  admitted  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  members  of  one's  own  craft,  and  to 
retain  the  title  undisputedly  after  death.  Yet  this  is 
unquestionably  the  case  in  this  instance.  No  honest 
assailant  of  French  journalism,  whether  fundamentally 
hostile  to,  critically  Indulgent  of,  or  thoroughly  sym- 
pathetic with  Girardin's  political  programme,  can  af- 
ford to  ignore  his  claim  to  one  of  the  foremost  niches  in 
that  gallery  of  men  whose  names  have  become  house- 
hold words  among  the  educated  of  both  hemispheres. 
*  The  power  of  a  paper  is  not  due  to  the  talent  of  its 
writers,  but  to  the  influence  of  its  subscribers,'  said 
Girardin,  and  he  was  right.  So  well  was  this  policy  ob- 
served that  not  only  all  of  the  writers  on  La  Presse^  re- 
markable to  a  man,  but  their  director  himself,  were 
accessible  to  the  humblest  of  the  public." 

A  writer  on  "  The  Present  Agitation  in  India  and  the 
Vernacular  Press"  inclines  to  an  alarmist  view  of  the 
situation  in  that  part  of  Britain's  imperial  domain» 
where  there  has  been  plenty  of  "jubilee"  loyalty,  but 
not  a  little  underhand  sedition. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  l^inetecnth  Century  for  August  con  tains  a 
number  of  capital  artices;  that  on  the  return  of 
tlie  Jews  to  Palestine  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

The  B^rl  of  Mayo  contributes  a  charming  article  en- 
titled "The  Tourist  in  Ireland."  Lord  Mayo  in  this 
article  persotaally  conducts  the  reader  from  one  end  of 
Ireland  to  the  other,  in  order  to  tempt  more  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  to  see  for  themselves  the  beauties  of 
the  sister  isle:  He  says  that  in  this  article  his  chief 
object  is  "to  show  those  seeking  for  a  new  place  where 
to  spend  a  holiday  that  we  Irishmen  have  improved  our 
inns,  hotels,  and  means  of  communication.'' 

Not  only  have  the  hotels  improved,  but  the  Irish 
Tourist  Association  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  everybody  up  to  the  mark.    Lord  Mayo  says: 

"When  one  has  been  bJEully  treated  at  an  inn  either  in 
respect  of  high  prices,  bad  attendance,  or  dirty  apart- 
ments, the  Irish  Tourist  Association  will  put  the  mat- 
ter before  the  Irish  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Keepers'  As- 
sociation, and  it  will  then  be  remedied.  Both  these 
bodies  are  respected  and  carry  weight  in  Ireland.  Be- 
ing myself,  H  vice-president  of  the  Tourist  Association 
and  very  of  tien  presiding  at  our  council  meetings  dur- 
ing the  winter,  such  complaints  would  have  my  earnest 
consideration." 

THE  SLAVEBY  OF  THE  CHILD. 

Mrs.  Hogg,  in  an  article  entitled  "  School  Children  as 
Wage  Earners,"  describes  the  result  of  an  elaborate  in- 
riuiry'Snade  by  the  Committee  of  the  Women's  Indus- 
trial Council  into  the  earnings  of  school  children. 
After  careful  investigation  of  the  cases  of  16,000  boys 
and  10,000  girls  attending  54  schools,  they  have  ascer- 
tained that  5  per  cent.,  or  about  700  boys  and  girls,  are 
working' for  wages  besides  going  to  school.  She  thus 
summarizes,  her  conclusions  drawn  from  the  facts  thus 
brought  to  light : 

"  (1)  That  there  are  grievous  cases  of  overwork  among 
these  children;  (2)  that  the  overwork  does  make  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  best  educational  results;  (3)  that 
it  is  sometimes  extremely  demoralizing;  (4)  that  the 
economic  value  of  the  work  done  is  too  small  to  be  taken 
into  account;  (5)  that  farther  regulation  of  the  em- 
ployment of  school  children  not  under  the  factory  laws 
is  desirable;  (6)  that  the  whole  matter  ought  to  be 
seriously  taken  up  and  thoroughly  examined  into 
officially,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  completeness  and 
accuracy  of  information  necessarily  out  of  reach  of  any 
unofficial  council  or  association." 

THE  POSITION  OF  FOREIGNERS  IN  JAPAN. 

Robert  Young,  writing  on  the  case  of  the  foreign  resi- 
dents in  Japan,  makes  the  following  suggestion  as  to 
the  change  that  ought  to  be  made  in  the  new  treaty 
regulating  the  status  of  foreign  residents : 

"  But)  granting  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  Japan  to 
give  foreigners  a  fair  return  for  the  privileges  surren- 
dered— and  to  suggest  anything  else  would  be  to  doubt 
the  bona  fides  of  Japanese  assurances  throughout  the 
negotiations— there  is  yet  time  to  repair  the  omissions 
and  defects  in  both  the  important  matters  to  which  at- 
tention has  been  directed.  A  protocol  could  be  drawn 
up  providing  safeguards  on  the  lines  suggested  above 
in  the  matter  of  the  imprisonment  of  foreigners;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  assent  of  the  Japanese  Government 
could  be  secured  to  the  insertion  of  a  definite  term— nay 


fifty  years — for  which  leases  between  Japanese  and  for- 
eigners would  be  recognized.  If  these  amendments 
could  be  effected,  the  bulk  of  the  opposition  of  British 
subjects  to  the  new  treaties  would,  I  believe,  disappear, 
and  the  British  Grovernment  would  not  only  render  a 
real  service  to  its  subjects  in  Japan,  but  would  at  the 
same  time  avoid  many  serious  complications  to  which 
the  treaties  as  they  now  stand  will  be  certain  to  give 
rise  when  they  come  into  operation.*' 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  E.  Vincent  Heward  indulges  in  a  retrospect  of 
Elizabethan  rejoicing  as  a  parallel  and  a  contrast  to 
those  of  the  recent  jubilee.  Dr.  Jessopp  in  a  few  char- 
acteristic pages  pleads  for  the  preservation  of  moles, 
the  extermination  of  which  has  led  to  a  disastrous 
plague  of  beetles.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Stebbing  dis- 
courses about  crabs  and  their  kinsfolk  in  an  article 
on  the  *'  Curiosities  About  Crustacea,''  and  Mr.  Warren- 
der  writes  enthusiastically  concerning  tarpon-fishing  in 
Florida. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  August  16  a  good 
number.  We  notice  elsewhere  Dr.  James'  article 
on  the  *'  New  Sayings  of  Christ." 

Professor  Ramsey  writes  an  article  on  what  to  do  in 
the  East.  He  cordially  supports  Patrick  Greddes'  paper 
as  to  the  attention  that  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  material 
improvement  of  the  people.  He  contends  that  the  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  treat  Turkey  as  a  derelict  farm,  capable 
of  immense  development  if  it  were  only  properly  taken 
in  hand  by  agriculturists  rather  than  by  diplomatists. 
He  says  : 

^^  Agricultural  education  is  an  urgent  need,  and  here 
19  an  opening  whereby  Britain  can  do  something  to  re- 
pair the  mischief  that  has  been  wrought  in  the  Turkish 
lands  during  recent  years.  An  agricultural  training 
college  established  in  Cyprus  would  prove  an  incalcular 
ble  boon  to  the  East,  if  conducted  on  sensible  lines  and 
not  on  the  principle  of  despising  all  operations  except 
those  that  are  on  a  gigantic  scale.  What  we  have  to  do, 
what  alone  is  worth  doing,  is  to  stimulate  into  activity 
the  dormant  vitality  of  the  population." 

HOW  THE  COLONIAL  MARKET  IS  SPOXLED. 

Mr.  G.  Lacy  Hillier,  writing  on  the  British  cycle  mar- 
ket and  the  present  state  of  depression  which  prevails 
therein,  incidentally  calls  attention  to  the  damage  that 
has  been  done  to  the  cycle  trade  in  the  colonies  by  ship- 
ping out  bad  machines.    He  says : 

'*  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  cycle  is  thought  good 
enough  for  the  colonies  by  some  cycle  traders.  Cases 
have  come  under  my  notice  in  which  inferior  goods 
have  been  sent  there — machines  without  distinctive 
numbers,  apparently  experimentally  constructed — 
which  should  never  have  passed  the  factoiy  gate  except 
for  trial  by  trusted  hands.  The  whole  thing  was  illus- 
tratively summed  up  in  a  letter  from  an  Australian 
town,  in  which  the  writer  said  that  the  only  two  cycles 
that  ever  reached  it  which  were  up  to  the  standard  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  at  home  were  ordered  from  a 
prominent  firm  through  a  shipping  agent  for  export  to 
— Chicago!  After  receipt  the  address  was  changed,  and 
these  were  the  best  machines  ever  seen  in  that  part  of 
Australia." 
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LAND  BANKS  FOR  INDIA. 

Professor  Ghosh  writes  three  pages  on  rural  land 
tMUiks  as  a  remedy  for  Indian  famines.    He  says  : 

'^  It  is  proposed  to  open  a  bank  in  every  large  village 
in  India,  fyrinutrily  with  the  object  of  constituting  a 
savings  bank  for  its  people,  and  of  enabling  them  to 
obtain  loans  of  small  sums  in  cases  of  temporary  dif- 
)lciUtie«— though,  in  the  event  of  a  successful  result,  its 
operations  may  be  gradually  extended  to  other  financial 
purposes.  That  such  a  scheme  will  produce  the  most 
beneficial  results  is  obvious.  For  it  will  free  the  peas- 
antry of  India  from  the  clutches  of  their  money-lend- 
ers, who  are  at  least  one  of  the  causes  of  their  poverty; 
it  will  inspire  a  greater  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  the  benevolence  of  their  government,  a  confi- 
dence which  in  their  opinion  is  often  put  to  too  severe 
test,  and  it  will  actually  give  them  a  stake  in  the  per- 
manence of  that  government  which  they  do'  not  possess 
at  present** 

THE  LATE  BARNEY  BARNATO. 

Mr.  Harry  Raymond  contributes  some  account  of  Mr. 
Bamato,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship.    Mr.  Raymond  says  : 

**His  early  education  in  the  Aldgate  Jewish  Free 
School  wctt  most  elementary ;  and  there  for  his  life  his 
book-learning  ended.  He  never  read  books,  and  only  oc- 
casionally skimmed  newspapers.  Speaking  of  the  South 
African  papers,  he  said  he  knew  all  he  wanted  to  know 
before  the  papers  were  published,  and  as  for  books,  ^It 
is  cheaper  for  me  to  pay  a  man  to  pick  out  what  I  want 
than  to  waste  time  myself  in  looking  for  it.*  For  art  he 
cared  nothing,  and  his  only  criticism  of  pictures  was 
from  the  story-telling  point  of  view.'* 

Here  is  Mr.  Bamato*s  philosophy  of  life  as  summa- 
rized by  him  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Raymond : 

**  *If  you  are  going  to  fight,'  he  said,  *  always  get  in 
first  blow.  If  a  man  is  going  to  hit  you,  hit  him  first 
and  say,  "  If  you  try  that  Til  hit  you  again.'*  It  is  no 
use  your  standing  off  and  saying,  *'  If  you  hit  me  I'll  hit 
you  back.**  D'ye  understand?'  *Yes,  I  understand,'  I 
answered ;  *  but  you  are  quoting  Kingsley  in  "  Westward 
Ho  I  **  *  *  Who  was  Kingsley  and  "  Westward  Ho  ? " '  he 
sharply  queried.  After  I  had  explained  and  quoted  the 
passage  from  Drake's  letter  to  Amyas  Leigh,  he  said, 
'  Ah  !  I  did  not  know  anything  of  Kingsley,  but  when 
he  wrote  that  he  knew  what  life  was  and  he  was  right 
and  I  am  right,  though  it  is  queer  for  me  to  get  a  sup- 
porter in  one  of  your  parsons.  If  he  was  a  true  man  he 
would  also  have  to  agree  with  our  law  of  "an  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  but  being  a  Christian  of 
course  he  couldn't  do  that.  Pah  I  never  let  a  man  wrong 
you  without  getting  square,  no  matter  how  long  you 
wait,  and  never  wrong  a  man  if  you  can  helpit^  because 
he  will  wait  his  time  to  get  back  on  you  and  at  the 
worst  possible  moment.  I  don't  care  whether  it  is  Jew 
or  Gentile,  it  is  all  the  same. ' " 

Mr.  Raymond  gives  several  interesting  particulars  as 
to  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Bamato  made  his  fortune.  He 
seems  to  have  had  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  mas- 
tering every  detail  of  every  business  that  he  handled, 
and  he  speedily  acquired  a  position  which  made  him  vir- 
tually master  of  the  South  African  market. 

Mr.  Michael  G.  Mulhall  writes  on  "Twenty  Years  of 
Trade,**  describing  by  statistics  the  remarkable  com- 
mercial prosperity  which  England  has  enjoyed  for  two 
decades  past.  Lillian  Town  details  the  agitation  for 
the  referendum  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

THE  Edinburgh  Review  for  July  contains  the  usual 
amount  of  good  solid  reading  which  we  expect  to 
find  in  this  dignified  quarterly. 

The  first  article  is  devoted  to  a  careful  and  well-in- 
formed survey  of  the  present  political  poaition  in  Italy. 
THe  writer  evidently  thinks  there  is  very  little  pros- 
perity and  a  great  deal  too  much  politics  in  the  Italian 
kingdom.  He  strongly  inclines  to  a  policy  of  retrench- 
ment, especially  in  military  expenditure,  but  this  has 
been  negatived  by  the  new  minister  of  war,  who  has 
been  sustained  in  his  refusal  by  the  Chamber: 

"  And  so  seems  to  have  vanished,  for  the  present  at 
least,  all  hope  of  real  military  retrenchment.  In  vain 
may  ministers  strain  their  ears  to  hear  the  voice  of  dift- 
content.  Fimds  may  rise  and  financiers  may  flourish 
again,  but  Italian  industry,  Italian  land,  and  Italian 
peasants  remain  the  most  heavily  burdened  in  the 
world.** 

But  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  Chamber  when  we 
find  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  telling  us  that  of  all  de- 
partments of  the  public  service,  the  army  is  the  only 
one  which  is  a  credit  to  the  kingdom : 

"  The  tone  and  behavior  of  the  soldier  of  every  degree 
in  Italy  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  class  in  the 
country.  There  is  an  admirable  feeling  between  pri- 
vate and  officer.  The  mill  of  discipline  and  the  instruct 
tion  given  in  the  army  schools  do  wonders  for  the 
intelligence,  general  handiness,  self-reli€uice,  and  self- 
respect  of  the  peasants  who  pass  through  them.  To  the 
general  cry  of  lamentation  which  Signor  Villari  heard 
all  over  Sicily,  ministers,  deputies,  prefects,  syndics, 
communal  and  provincial  councils,  Senate  and  Chamber 
being  overwhelmed  in  the  same  flood  of  abuse,  he  notet» 
one  striking  exception.  In  spite  of  popular  risings  hav- 
ing been  suppressed  by  the  troops,  in  spite  of  the  ring- 
leaders having  been  tried  by  military  courts  and  sen- 
tenced to  heavy  penalties,  no  one  had  a  word  to  say 
against  the  army.  It  had  always  done  its  duty  without 
partisanship  or  favoritism.** 

THE  NATIVE  STATES  OF  INDIA. 

The  writer  of  this  article  explains  somewhat  carefully 
what  the  native  States  are  and  what  part  they  play  in 
the  government  of  India.  The  gist  of  what  he  has  to 
say  is  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph: 

"The  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  so-called  na- 
tive sovereignties,  in  spite  of  their  vast  aggregate 
area  and  population,  are  neither  a  danger  nor  a  men- 
ace to  the  empire.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  friend- 
ly and  too  imitative.  The  great  majority  of  them, 
the  petty  ones,  cannot  be  said  to  have  retained  any 
appreciable  individuality  beyond  what  there  is  in 
British  India,  and  even  the  more  important  ones,  per- 
haps owing  to  excessive  *  protection,*  run  the  risk  of 
losing  it  to  a  regrettable  degree.  This  is  a  pity  if  the 
empire  is  strengthened  and  not  weakened  by  free 
growth  in  different  directions,  by  diversity  of  views 
and  interests,  by  conservatism  as  well  as  progress,  by 
the  links  which  natives  {lossessing  a  large  stake  in  the 
country  form  between  us  and  the  foreign  masses  we 
rule,  by  the  existence  of  an  influential  class  of  men  who 
are  neither  mer'^hants  nor  clerks.*' 

SIR  GEORGE  AIREY,  A8TRONOMEB  ROYAL. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Two  Recent  AstranomerB," we 
have  an  appreciative  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  two 
widely  dissimilar  men;  Sir  George  Airey,  Astronomer 
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Koyal,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  the  mathematician,  who 
anticipated  Leverrier  in  the  discovery  of  the  unknown 
planet  whose  influence  deflected  the  movements  of 
Uranas.  Sir  Greorge  Airey  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  inexhaustible  energy.    The  reviewer  says: 

**It  is  true  that  he  originated  little  and  discovered 
nothing.  *Scientitfc  imagination' had  been  denied  to 
him — ^had  been  denied  so  completely  that  he  never  sus- 
pected the  deficiency." 

But  if  he  had  no  imagination,  he  had  almost  supers 
natural  powers  of  application: 

"  Few  men  have  used  their  powers  so  fitly  and  so  en- 
tirely. They  were  turned  to  the  fullest  account,  yet 
commanded  with  Hellenic  sobriety.  His  great  faculties 
were  not  allowed  to  ride  rough-shod  over  his  life.  Work 
and  recreation  alternated  in  strictly  regulated  propor- 
tions. The  massiveness  of  his  performance  almost  bafiles 
comprehension.  It  implies  an  extraordinary  quickness 
and  agility  of  mental  action.  His  literary  productive- 
ness alone  was  astonishing.  The  papers,  great  and 
small,  published  by  him,  number  five  hundred  and 
eighteen.  The  list  does  not  include  his  separately  pub- 
lished books." 

THE  ORIGINS  OF  PRIMITIVE  RELIGION. 

This  article  is  based  on  Miss  Kingsley*s  travels,  Mr. 
Jevons'  '*  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion,"  and 
Prof.  Max  Mttller's  '*  Contributions  to  the  Science  of 
Mythology."  The  reviewer  is  very  cautious  in  his  ob- 
.servations  and  comes  to  the  non-committal  conclusion 
that  "  all  that  can  be  done,  for  the  most  part,  is  to  appre- 
hend clearly  the  general  course  and  character  of  prehis- 
toric religion,  to  mark  its  outlines  and  prominent  fea- 
tures, to  catch  itA  tone  and  color,  and  so  to  preserve 
some  true  impression  of  social  and  intellectual  states 
throQgh  which  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world  have 
passed,  and  which  still  survive  among  many  races  for 
whose  welfare  the  British  people  are  directly  respon- 
sible." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  the  other  articles  in  the  RcvleWy  we  have  the 
inevitable  but  somewhat  belated  review  of  Captain 
Mahan's  "Life  of  Nelson."  An  historical  paper  de- 
scribes the  earlier  career  of  the  great  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, whose  ill-fated  invasion  of  France  let  loose  the 
revolutionary  tide  which  submerged  Europe.  There  is 
a  review  of  the  recent  books  which  have  appeared  on 
''Mountaineering  in  the  Alps  of  Europe  and  of  New 
Zealand,"  and  Mr.  Fresh fleld^s  book  on  the  "  Explora- 
tion of  the  Caucasus."  Another  paper  is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  instinct  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THE  July  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  con- 
tains several  excellent  essays.  We  can  mention 
only  three  or  four  of  them. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Asia  Minor  Rediscovered,"  a 
Qtiarterly  reviewer  suggests  that  all  that  is  wanted  to 
secure  the  unearthing  of  the  immense  treasure  in  the 
shape  of  buried  antiquities  that  exists  in  Asia  Minor  is 
the  adoption  of  the  Cyprus  law  on  the  subject: 

"A  modification  of  the  Turkish  law  such  as  obtains 
in  Cyprus  would,  we  believe,  satisfy  every  one  and  lead 
to  an  active  exploration  of  Asia  Minor.  According  to 
the  law  there,  the  government  claims  one-third  of  the 
antiquities  discovered,  another  third   belongs  to  the 


owner  of  the  soil,  the  remaining  third  to  the  excavator, 
who,  however,  usually  acquires  the  owner's  rights  be- 
fore he  begins,  and  thus  becomes  entitled  to  two-thirds. 
A  government  inspector,  whom  the  excavator  has  to 
pay,  watches  the  proceedings  and  takes  notes  of  the 
finds.  One  result  is  that  the  Museum  of  Nicosia,  the 
chief  town  of  the  island,  now  contains  a  very  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  various  classes  of  antiquities  which 
have  been  found  since  the  English  occupation,  including 
indeed  several  objects  of  xmique  interest." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  fine,  thoughtful  paper  on  **  Job  and  the 
'  Faust,' "  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who 
endeavors  in  all  things  to  see  affinities  between  philo- 
sophic skeptics  and  Christian  believers.  The  bridge  by 
which  mortals  passed  from  the  seen  to  the  unknown 
universe,  according  to  Goethe,  is  repentance  and  the 
inner  process  of  religious  regeneration.  He  finds  in 
"Faust"  a  gallant  attempt  to  reconcile  science  with 
faith,  culture  with  religion,  practical  views  of  life  with 
the  principles  of  Christion  eschatology)  which  culmi- 
nates in  the  idea  which  is  fast  becoming  the  ruling  idea 
of  the  most  thoughtful  men  of  our  day,  that  science  and 
faith  are  not  intended  to  exclude,  but  to  form  the  com- 
plement of  each  other.  There  is  a  pleasant,  gossipy 
account  of  Banff  in  a  review  of  Dr.  Cramond's  "Annala 
of  Banff,"  which  was  published  in  1898. 


THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

THE  frontispiece  of  the  New  Review  for  August  is 
a  colored  portrait  of  Lord  Roberts,  by  Mr.  W. 
Nicholson. 

Mr.  James  Fitzmaurice  Kelly,  author  of  the  article  on 
Peter  the  Great,  is  a  vigorous  writer.  He  describes 
Peter  the  Great  as  "hard,  dissolute,  drunken,  brutal, 
with  the  manners  of  a  gorilla,  the  heart  of  a  tiger,  and 
the  morals  of  a  he-goat." 

Mr.  Kelly  keeps  it  up  for  a  dozen  pages,  each  of  which 
is  full  of  matter  incisive,  brutal  perhaps,  but  all  packed 
with  power.  No  such  portrait  of  Peter  the  Great  haa 
ever  api)eared  before  in  the  English  language,  but  after 
sketching  this  demonic  monster  he  explains: 

"Who  shall  deny  that  Peter  knew  how  to  govern 
the  Russian  people,  or  that  he  was  an  imperial  dema- 
gogue of  the  first  magnitude,  using  vulgarity  and 
excess  as  means  of  government  ?  Himself  a  movjik  of 
genius,  he  captured  the  people^s  sympathy  as  the  in- 
carnation of  the  sausage-seller  on  the  throne.  He  was 
that;  and  he  was  more.  What  he  accomplished  might 
well  have  taken  three  hundred  years;  and  he  took  but 
twenty !  He  redeemed  his  people  by  his  sole  endeavor. 
He  was  a  ruffian,  no  doubt;  but  a  supremely  great  one. 
His  work  endures  and — one  must  repeat  it— alone  h© 
did  it." 

TIIK  DKCLINE  OP  WOMAN. 

Mr.  Frederick  Boyle,  in  an  article  under  this  head, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  too  often  ignored  by 
the  conceited  moderns  that  women  occupied  a  much 
higher  status  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world  than  they 
do  at  present,  even  in  the  most  advanced  communities. 
Women  received  more  honor  in  the  dawn  of  Greek  and 
Norse  civilization  than  they  did  afterward.  The  Vedaa 
show  that  woman  had  equality  in  religious  exercises, 
but  her  position  was  higher  in  the  earliest  civilization, 
those  of  Acadia  four  thousand  years  before  Christ  and 
the  R^y  pt  i an .  Professor  Sayce  points  out  that  in  Acadia 
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the.  wife  .ranked  before  the  husband  in  all  matters 
relating  to  th^^mily,  and  in  their  books  it  is  always 
women  and:if^en»  not  men  and  women.  It  was  even 
prescribed  that  if  a  husband  ill-treated  his  wife,  so  that 
she  denied  him  conjugal  rights,  "in  the  river  they 
should  place  him."  Mr.  Boyle  laments  the  disappeaiv 
ance  of  the  Acadian  standard.  Everywhere  to-day 
throughout  thei  aavage  world  woman  is  more  or  less  of 
a  sl^ye..  .  How  it  came  about  that  she  fell  from  the  high 
estate  which  she  enjoyed  six  thousand  years  ago  is 
buried  in  mystery. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Henry  Rew  criticises  Mr.  William*s  "Foreigner 
in  the  Fartaiyard.'*  Mr.  Whibley  describes  Lucian  as 
"  An  AncientiCritic,*^  and  a  British  civil  servant  writes 
on  the  "  Orgslnization  of  the  Home  Civil  Service.** 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

IN  another  department  we  have  reviewed  Mr.  Blake^s 
article  on  "  Golden  Rhodesia  ^  and  Admiral  Colomb's 
"  Future  of  Naval  Warfare,"  from  the  National  Review 
for  August.  Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton  writes  a  sequel  to 
Gibbon';?  love-letters,  which  tell  the  story  of  the  rela- 
tions which  subsequently  existed  between  Gibbon  and 
Madamd  Necker. 

An  anonymous  British  official  sets  forth  a  plan  for  ar- 
ranging an  understanding  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  : 

"  What  Russia  has  been  aiming  at  all  along  is  not,  I 
think,  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  so  much  as  con- 
trol over  the  sultan,  so  that  no  other  power  may  gain  ad- 
vantages in  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  a  free  passage  for 
her  ships  of  war  through  the  Dardanelles.  I  should  be 
inclined  to  give  her  a  perfectly  free  hand  in  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  I  would  ask  her  to  stop  the  trouble  in  Ar- 
menia as  well.  She  would  not,  I  believe,  make  any 
effort  to  annex  another  foot  of  territory,  but  would  be 
quite  content  to  have  us  out  of  the  way  and  the  Turk 
under  her  thumb.  All  the  nations  of  Europe,  Germany 
included,  have  such  large  commercial  relations  with 
Constantinople  that  Russia  could  not  occupy  the  place 
without  drawing  on  herself  the  anger  of  them  all — per- 
haps of  France.  We  might  even  stipulate  that  she 
should  not" 

After  explaining  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  conciliar 
tion  of  Russia  in  Asia,  this  writer  says: 

"  If  we  do  not  come  to  some  such  arrangement  as  that 
I  have  endeavored  to  roughly  sketch,  Russia  will  soon 
perhaps  reach  the  frontiers  of  India,  and  push  down  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  as  well,  and  then  we  shall  each  have 
to  maintain  bloated  and  costly  armaments,  both  sides 
of  the  frontier  will  be  seething  with  intrigue,  uncer- 
tainty and  restlessness  will  prevail,  and  it  must  all  end 
in  a  very  big  fight.  Russia  does  not  want  this  to  hap- 
pen ;  she  fears  us  every  bit  as  much  as  we  fear  her.  We 
are  both  terribly  afraid  of  each  other,  and  therein  lies 
the  danger." 

THE  USES  OF  HUMOR. 

Professor  Sully,  writing  on  "  The  Uses  of  Humor," 
says: 

"  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  surest  preservative 
gainst  a  weak  truckling  to  convention,  a  hypocritical 
hiding  of  our  true  self  in  order  to  curry  favor  with  con- 
temporaries, is  a  lively  unslumbering  sense  of  the  droll- 
eries of  things.  The  same  genial  impulse  of  laughter 
which  arnjs  Uf*  ^against  the  excesses  of  self-assertion  will 


most  effectually  aid  us  also  in  a  proper  maintenaiice  of 
our  individual  integrity.  It  not  merely  gives  a  pleasant 
seasoning  to  the  dish  of  life;  it  is  its  conservative  salt 
It  carries  on  in  our  later  sadder  days  the  sweet  refreali- 
ing  offices  of  childish  laughter.  It  is  at  once  the  oat- 
come  and  the  sustainer  of  a  healthy  vitality,  of  that  at- 
titude of  quiet  readiness  which  sentinels  the  wise  man's 
life." 

IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  PRIZE  RINO. 

Major  Broadfoot,  who  wrote  "  The  Life  of  Sayers"  for 
the  "Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  discoun» 
concerning  pugilism.    He  says: 

"The  discipline  of  the  ring  has  first  regard  to  the  rel- 
ative powers  of  the  combatants;  they  should  be  fairly 
equal,  no  weapons  save  nature*8  should  be  used,  and  no 
unfair  advantage  should  be  taken.  When  a  man  is 
knocked  down  his  antagonist's  assault  ceases  and  the 
combat  is  renewed  on  equal  terms.  This  is  more  than 
just— it  is  generous  beyond  the  practice  of  any  other 
country,  ancient  or  modem.  Self-restraint  even  when 
under  excitement  is  enforced,  and  all  foul  practices  an 
abhorrent  to  fair  boxing.  To  talk,  therefore,  of  the 
brutality  of  boxing  is  to  talk  ignorantly  and  withont 
sense.  Training  for  boxing,  including  obedience  to  the 
rules  of  the  ring,  modifies  and  minimizes  what  is  bmt&l 
in  fighting.  It  unquestionably  teaches  and  enforces  self- 
restraint,  and  plants  successfully  in  soil  not  always  the 
most  promising  the  seeds  of  chivalry.  The  support 
given  to  glove  contests  seems  to  dispose  of  the  assertion 
that  the  younger  generation  is  indifferent  to  the  glories 
of  the  ring;  their  taste  has  been  developed  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  the  present  day;  the  sport  is  fundamentally 
the  same  as  of  old,  but  the  manner  o{  conducting  it  has 
altered." 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

ONE  of  the  most  readable  of  the  British  magazines 
for  August  is  Blackwood?8.  This  number  con- 
tains two  noteworthy  articles  on  the  Greek  war.  Both 
writers  comment  rather  favorably  on  the  courage  of  the 
G  reeks.  Major  Call  well,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  was 
present  at  several  engagements,  admits  the  "adminis- 
trative collapse "  of  the  Greek  forces,  but  thinks  the 
officers  have  been  unjustly  censured  for  some  of  their 
movements.  The  war,  in  his  view,  could  have  had  but 
one  result.    Of  the  naval  operations  he  says: 

^*  Seventy  years  ago  a  navy,  suddenly  improvised  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  liberation,  had  triumphed 
time  aft'er  time  over  the  Ottoman  fleets,  and  had  enabled 
the  patriot  bands  for  years  to  keep  at  bay  the  hosts  of  a 
sultan  far  more  powerful  than  Abdul  Hamid.  The 
Greeks  did  not  recognize  that  the  strategical  conditions 
had  undergone  a  transformation.  They  do  not  recog- 
nize even  now  that  their  maritime  forces  have  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  campaign  just  ended.  The  idea, 
absurd  as  it  is,  seems  really  to  have  existed  in  many 
quarters  that  their  little  squadron  ought  to  have 
braved  the  batteries  which  sweep  the  approaches  to  the 
port  of  Salonica,  or  to  have  done  something  in  the 
Dardanelles.  In  reality,  the  Hellenic  navy  performed 
the  only  duty  which  it  could  be  called  upon  to  do.  It 
commanded  the  ^gean  and  Ionian  seas.  For  descents 
upon  the  hostile  shores  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  achieve 
any  solid  gain  there  were  no  men  available.  Maritime 
power  could  not  be  exerted  otherwise  than  passively- 
In  fact,  only  the  most  unpardonable  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman  generals  could  have  pre- 
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vented  their  victory  in  a  theater  of  war  like  Thessaly, 
considering  the  numerical  superiority  which  they  had 
at  their  disposal.  No  perfection  of  military  organiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  Greece,  no  exercise  of  Greek  sea- 
power,  could  under  the  conditions  of  the  case  have  ap- 
preciably affected  the  result  at  the  decisive  point.^ 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Harris  writes  a  scathing  condemnation 
of  the  Athenian  populace: 

*^They  have  not  suffered  as  a  whole,  and  their  immu- 
nity renders  them  callous  to  the  sufferings  of  others. 
Frantic  at  first  with  the  war-fever,  they  have  done  but 
little  either  for  the  army,  the  wounded,  or  the  refugees." 

THE  INDIAN  ABMT. 

An  article  on  *^The  Native  Army  of  India"  estimates 
the  strength  of  the  armed  forces  In  that  country  as 
follows: 

*'  There  were  in  India  at  the  close  of  the  year  I860, 88,- 
000  British  and  848,000  native  troops  of  all  arms,  the 
former  having  276  field-guns,  the  latter  248.  The  pres- 
ent strength  of  the  same  forces  is,  roughly,  73,000  Brit- 
ish, with  88  batteries  of  artillery  of  six  guns  each,  and 
148,000  natives,  with  12  batteries  of  mountain  artillery: 
to  these  should  be  added  17,000  imperial-service  troops, 
with  2  batteries  of  mountain  artillery,  making  a  total 
of  165,000  native  troops  and  14  batteries." 

FACES  AND  PLACES. 

Dr.  Lionis  Robinson  contributes  a  study  on  the  effect 
of  places  on  faces.  He  tells  a  strange  story  of  the  way 
men  about  a  great  meat  market  assume  the  butcher 
type  of  face,  even  the  telegraph  clerks  conforming  to 
the  dominant  type.  He  leans  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
country  and  climate  are  the  decisive  factors.  The 
European-American  shows  signs  of  conforming  to  the 
ancient  Indian  type,  and  the  New  Zealand  settler  to  the 
Maori  type.  Dr.  Robinson  remarks  on  the  ugly  pros- 
pect this  tendency  holds  out  to  colonists  in  Australia. 

AN  EARLY  EPIC  OF  TENNYSON. 

Prot  William  Knight  tells  the  following  story  in  his 
"Reminiscences  of  Tennyson: " 

**  As  we  walked  to  and  fro  on  the  lawn  under  the  shade 
of  the  cedars,  sheltered  by  the  *  groves  of  pine'  (to  which 
he  refers  in  his  poem  addressed  to  Maurice),  he  told  me 
—without  the  slightest  touch  of  vanity— that  when  he 
was  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
wrote  an  epic  of  several  thousand  lines.  His  father  was 
proud  of  it,  and  said  he  thought  '  the  author  would  yet 
be  one  of  the  great  in  English  literature  *  (good  prophet 
of  the  future,  thought  I) ;  ^  but,'  he  added,  ^I  burned  it 
when  I  read  the  earliest  poems  of  Shelley.' " 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Simpson  continues  his  description  of 
Siberian  prisons,  and  gives  striking  instAnces  of  great 
liberty  granted  to  the  gravest  political  criminals.  **In 
its  best  features  eminently  worthy  of  imitation,"  but 
still  too  arbitrary,  is  his  verdict  on  the  system  gen- 
erally. 

A  writer  on  ^^  Italian  Journalism  as  Seen  in  Fiction  " 
gives  a  most  somber  account  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  press  in  Italy. 

"Early  Victorian  Traveling"  is  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting study. 

An  article  summing  up  the  work  of  the  recent  session 
of  the  British  Parliament  enumerates  the  two  educa- 
tion bills  and  the  bill  for  the  compensation  of  workmen 
for  accidents  as  the  most  important  measures  discussed. 


CORNHILL. 

THE  August  number  has  many  good  articles,  read- 
able and  entertaining,  but  few  of  the  first  rank 
of  importance. 

The  anniversary  study  is  concerned  with  the  battle  of 
Minden,  which  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Fitchett,  editor  of  the 
Australasian  Review  of  Reviews^  describes  with 
characteristic  color  and  verve.  In  this  battle  the 
French  lost  8,000  men,  and  their  whole  campaign  in 
Germany  was  wrecked.  A  supreme  proof  was  afforded 
of  the  fighting  quality  of  the  British  private. 

Mr.  George  Paston  maintains  that  whatever  arts  we 
of  the  nineteenth  century  may  have  lost,  we  have  one 
of  the  first  importance — of  '^the  dignity  of  a  tenth 
muse"— the  art  of  pen  portraiture.  The  earlier  poets 
had  been  largely  conventional  or  general;  the  new 
school  began  with  Landor.  The  greatest  English  prose 
portrait-painter  is  declared  to  be  Greorge  Meredith. 
Thomas  Hardy  runs  him  close.  But  **to  Tennyson, 
greater  as  a  word-painter  than  as  a  poet,  the  art  owes 
more  than  to  any  other  modem  singer." 

The  famous  trial  told  afresh  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Atlay  is  that 
of  Burke,  of  the  Burke-and-Hare  notoriety.  Mr.  A, 
1.  Shand  depicts  Lord  Alvanley,  a  wit  of  the  Regency, 
and  Rev.  John  Vaughan  recounts  the  checkered  story 
of  the  French  prisoners  at  Portchester. 


THE  NEW  CENTURY. 

THE  New  Century  Review  contains  a  brief  sym- 
posium on  "  The  Royal  Academy :  Its  Functions 
and  its  Relation  to  Art,"  in  which  several  writers  take 

girt,  of  whom  the  most  conspicuous  is  Walter  Crane, 
is  brief  paper  suggests  that  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Ex- 
hibition Society  is  destined  to  succeed  the  Academy,  as 
it  has  asserted  a  new  principle  in  art  exhibition.  A 
real  national  institution  should  embrace  all  forms  of 
design.  Nor  does  he  think  that  the  holding  of  large 
annual  picture  shows  is  a  proper  or  desirable  work  for 
an  academy  to  undertake.  Under  present  conditions 
the  huge  picture  shows  are  somewhat  barbarous  both 
in  conception  and  treatment,  and  certainly  fatiguing. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  really  representative  national  show 
of  art  every  year,  there  should  be  a  public  building 
large  enough  to  offer  space  to  any  artist  or  group  of 
artists,  where  they  could  place  their  work  before  the 
public  impartially  Mr.  A.  W.  Hutton  continues  his 
survey  of  **The  Present  Position  of  the  Vaccination 
Question."  Mr.  H.  H.  D'Egville  pleads  for  "A  Closer 
Union  Within  the  Empire."  The  Rev.  Samuel  Holmes 
explains  how  Liberal  High  Church  theology  has  de- 
veloped of  late  years,  while  Mr.  C.  J.  Mead  Allen,  on 
**  Novelist  V8.  Reviewer,"  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  reviewer, 
whose  assailants  he  says  are  chiefly  authors  who  have 
failed.  He  admits,  however,  that  there  exists  a  small 
body  of  egotists,  mostly  very  young  men  adorned  by 
an  indulgent  university  with  a  very  superficial  educa- 
tion, who  treat  criticism  as  nothing  but  a  series  of  pegs 
on  which  to  hang  cheap  witticisms,  pointless  epigrams, 
and  borrowed  paradoxes.  They  are  not  numerous  and 
their  work  is  of  no  interest  to  any  one  but  themselves. 
Mr.  Stanley  Little,  continuing  his  papers  on  '^The 
Enemies  of  South  Africa,"  deals  chiefly  with  the  native 
question.  Mr.  Little  thinks  Mr.  Chamberlain  did 
badly  in  giving  back  the  Transvaal  to  the  Boers,  but 
that  he  has  done  much  better  than  might  have  been 
expected  siDce  he  came  back  to  office. 
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COSMOPOLIS. 

THE  August  number  of  CosmopolU  renches  a  high 
Biandard  of  interest,  alike  in  the  Kngiish,  French, 
and  German  sections. 

In  the  German  section  Ola  Hansson  gives  a  charming 
account  of  a  posthumous  work  by  the  late  M.  Taine, 
which  contains  the  notes  he  made  while  traveling  from 
place  to  place  as  government  inspector  of  schools  in 
1864.  The  notes  reveal  his  passionate  love  of  nature  and 
his  keen  judgment  of  his  own  countrymen.  The  first  is 
illustrated  by  some  delightful  pen-landscapes ;  of  the 
second  a  few  examples  may  be  given.  A  society  is  like 
a  garden  which  may  be  made  to  grow  oranges  and  pears 
or  cabbages  and  carrots.  French  society  is  exclusively 
designed  to  produce  cabbages  and  carrots!  The  com- 
fort of  the  lower  middle  class— for  that  France  exists. 
Nothing  has  roots  of  its  own  :  everything,  from  bar- 
racks to  university,  is  new,  artificial,  like  a  false  tooth. 
The  life  of  the  provinces  is  the  life  of  animals  in  hiber- 
nation. He  bewails  the  political  subordination  of  the 
Southern,  semi-Italian,  and  more  creative  half  of  France 
to  the  cold,  methodic  North.  He  is  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  the  flatness  of  the  French  democracy,  the  very 
air  of  which  is  fatal  to  the  whole  man,  the  great  man. 
His  ideal  is  England  or  the  ancient  States.  In  France 
he  sees  only  two  parties— the  Clericals  and  the  Lib- 
erals. The  priests  are  the  true  rulers  of  the  provinces, 
and  have  been,  whatever  the  nominal  government  may 
be.  One  remarkable  fact  he  mentions  is  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Clerical  to  the  State  schools,  a  superiority 
attributed  to  the  fatherly  and  motherly  affection 
shown  to  their  charges  by  the  monks  and  nuns. 

THE  RUSSIAN  SPIRIT  IKCARNATE. 

The  charm  of  Russian  literature  is  beautifully  de- 
scribed by  Lou  Andrdas-Salom^.  Western  literature, 
bUisi  and  decadent,  craves  for  the  freshness  and  mystic- 


ally deep  childlikeness  of  the  Slavonic  race,  whik  iu 
own  sadness  delights  in  Slav  sensitiveness  and  melaa- 
choly.  This  sweet  ndiveti  of  the  Russian  mind  has  it& 
drawbacks;  formlessness,  unsatisfying,  negligent  tech- 
nique is  the  almost  invariable  fault  in  Russian  works. 
In  Tolstoi  the  several  traits  of  the  national  churuler 
are  blended  so  as  to  form  one  colossal  figure.  Tolstoi 
personality  is  everything.  Its  power  lifts  the  artlos- 
ness  of  Russian  fiction  into  genius.  It  reaches  down  to 
the  roots  of  all  personality.  The  last  stadium  of  his 
life  has  become  one  long  effort  to  rob  death  of  his  sting 
—a  Titan  struggle,  eye  to  eye  und  breast  to  bmst. 
Nothing  brings  him  nearer  modern  humanity  than  his 
constant  sense  of  death  in  life.  So  Russian  literature 
personified  in  Tolstoi  stands  valiant  and  undismafed 
facing  the  eternal  mystery.  W.  R.  Morfill,  in  the  Eog- 
lish  section,  sums  up  the  progress  of  Russia  daring  the 
year  by  saying  she  has  done  the  best  work  in  history, 
poetry,  and  travel,  the  age  of  great  novelists  having  ceased 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  writes  with  brilliancy  an 
Mr.  Morley*s  *^  Machiavelli,''  and  argues  in  favor  of  the 
Machiavellian  patriot  as  against  the  Machiavellian 
egotist.  Statesmen  have  to  do  firstly  with  forces  as 
forces,  and  little  with  their  morality.  The  exigencies 
of  State-life  may  become  like  the  exigencies  of  war,  in 
which  morality  is  suspended.  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott  dis- 
courses on  the  turf  as  an  international  factor,  and  pro- 
nounces London,  New  York,  and  Paris,  for  turf  pni^ 
poses,  sections  of  the  same  community.  The  Rev.  W. 
J.  Scott  waxes  joyful  over  the  prospect  of  mile-»-minnte 
trains  coming  into  vogue.  He  admits  that  the  best 
American  schedule  time  is  now  as  far  ahead  of  the  best 
English  as  ten  years  ago  it  was  behind  it  Mr.  Soott 
has  evidently  made  a  diligent  study  of  American  rail- 
road time-tables,  and  he  has  learned  something  to  his 
advantage. 


THE   FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN   REVIEWS. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

IN  the  first  July  number  the  Duchess  of  Fitz-James 
continues  her  reminiscences  of  1848.  These  slight 
notes,  though  they  have  but  little  historical  value,  are 
brightly  written,  and  are  amusing,  in  spite  of  the  pau- 
city of  anecdote  in  them. 

General  Dragomirof  contributes  both  to  the  first  and 
second  July  numbers  papers  on  Napoleon  and  Welling- 
ton, which  really  consist  of  semi-military  criticisms  of 
the  notes  of  Proudhom  found  in  his  unpublished  papers. 
In  these  notes  we  see  Courtois  painting  for  us  Bona- 
parte as  a  little,  ugly,  yellow,  fiat-haired,  dirty  man, 
without  anything  to  recommend  him  except  his  impu- 
dence, and  speaking  with  an  Italian  accent  so  strong  as 
to  be  barely  intelligible.  Even  in  1815  he  had  not  yet 
learned  to  speak  French ;  in  his  family  he  always  spoke 
Italian.  Proudhom  finds  it  strange  that  Napoleon  had 
so  firm  a  conviction  of  his  own  invincibility,  whereas, 
in  General  Dragomiroff's  opinion,  this  conviction  of 
success  is  the  sole  cause  of  military  glory. 

M.  Denais  continues  his  interesting  articles  on  fanati- 
cism in  Turkey.  He  begins  as  far  back  as  he  can,  at  the 
year  711,  when  the  Mahomniedans  conquered  Spain,  and 
he  brings  forward  enough  historical  details  to  establish 
in  the  mind  of  every  candid  person  that  in  the  past,  at 
any  rate,  the  Mahommedans  have  been  not  only  toler- 


ant, but  also  cultivated,  enlightened,  and  chivalrous. 
Whether  this  eulogy  will  be  any  consolation  to  the  A> 
menians  in  the  nineteenth  century  M.  Denais  must  de> 
cide.  He  certainly  explains  with  considerable  impress- 
iveness  the  action  of  the  sultan  in  arousing  what  we 
must  call  the  latent  fanaticism  of  Islam.  M.  Denais' 
theory  is  that  it  is  the  sultan  who  is  thoroughly  bad, 
and  that  in  his  demoniacal  wiliness  he  plays  upon  th^ 
prejudices  of  his  people  to  serve  his  own  base  ends.  It 
was  really  in  obedience  to  his  orders  that  the  idea  was 
spread  among  the  Turks  that  there  was  an  Anglo-Ar- 
menian alliance,  bent  upon  upsetting  the  dynasty  of 
Osman  and  of  uprooting  the  religion  of  Islam.  The  Ar- 
menian massacres  were  the  answer  of  the  Turkish 
people  to  this  alliance,  which  existed  only  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  sultan.  In  conclusion,  M.  Denais  claims 
that  these  crimes  committed  against  the  Armeniansare 
not  the  natural  result  of  fanaticism,  but  are  the  art! 
ficial  product  of  the  despotic  constitution  of  Turkey. 

M.  Limousin  has  a  curious  article  on  the  kabbala  of 
the  West.  The  kabbala  is,  or  was,  an  occult  science, 
the  key  to  other  occult  sciences.  According  to  the 
writer,  kabbala,  or  rather  qUbalah^  is  a  Hebrew  word 
signifying^* tradition;  '  but  what  has  gradually  come 
to  be  known  as  "  kabbala  "  may  be  said  to  owe  its  origin 
to  a  rabbi  .who  lived  at  Jerusalem  in  the  year  900  of  the 
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Christian  era.  This  indiyidnal  is  now  known  to  his  dis- 
ciples as  Judas  the  Holy.  He  founded  an  oculists' 
school,  which,  even  to  this  day,  has  doctors,  disciples, 
and  followers  spread  all  over  the  East. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

TO  the  general  reader  probably  the  most  interesting 
contribution  to  the  July  numbers  of  the  Hevtie 
will  be  the  correspondence,  extending  over  forty-flve 
years,  liet ween  the  late  Ernest  Renanand  M.  Berthelot. 
The  two  men,  though  utterly  unlike,  enjoyed  a  life- 
long friendship,  undisturbed  by  quarrels,  or  indeed  any 
form  of  disunion.  At  the  time  when  the  future  minis- 
ter first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Renan,  the  latter  had 
just  left  the  seminary,  and  their  intimacy  soon  became 
very  marked.  Perhaps  what  comes  out  most  clearly 
from  that  portion  of  their  correspondence  here  published 
is  the  early  violent  republicanism  of  Renan.  Even  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  a  most  advanced  Radical, 
and  he  foresaw  a  time  when  the  French  nation  would 
speak  of  "Our  Holy  Revolution." 

A  place  of  honor  is  given  to  an  article  written  by  the 
late  Jules  Ferry  in  18U0,  and  which,  though  ordered  by 
the  North  American  Review,  was  never  concluded. 
The  views  of  such  a  man  as  the  statesman  who  at  one 
time  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  modem  France 
are  of  course  of  interest;  but  at  the  time  this  article 
was  vnritten  Boulangerism  had  only  just  ceased  to  be  a 
living  actuality,  and  M.  Ferry  devotes  a  considerable 
amount  of  space  to  demolishing  the  already  extin- 
guished bogie.  Apropos  of  le  bra^if  O&n&ral  and  the 
enthusiasm  provoked  by  him,  he  makes  one  very  shrewd 
observation— namely,  that  in  him  the  French  nation 
hailed  rather  a  Mahdi  or  a  Messiah  than  a  Csesar  or  a 
Napoleon. 

A  Russian  of  rank,  who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous, 
describes  his  personal  recollections  at  the  Russian  cam- 
paign of  1877-78.  He  points  out  that  twice  during  this 
century— in  1828  and  again  exactly  fifty  years  latere— 
victorious  Russia  has  found  herself  encamped  before 
the  gates  of  the  Turkish  capital,  and  the  writer  deplores 
greatly  the  fact  that  the  Russian  army  did  not  occupy 
Constantinople  in  1878.  Curiously  enough,  he  blames 
England — not,  as  is  generally  done,  for  the  i)art  played 
by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  but  because  it  was  apparently 
believed  in  St.  Petersburg  that  Great  Britain  would 
actually  become  Russia's  faithful  ally.  More  imme- 
diately he  blames  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  and  he 
qnotes  a  letter  written  from  Alexander  I  J.  to  the  grand 
duke  in  the  March  of  that  year:  **  What  will  Russia— 
what  will  her  glorious  army  say  when  they  learn  that 
thou  hast  not  occupied  Constantinople?" 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

THE  clever  lady  who  writes  under  the  pseudonym 
of  M.  ArvMe  Barine  has  a  careful  study  in  the 
Revue  deg  Deux  Mondes  of  the  old  and  sad,  yet  ever 
fresh  and  interesting,  story  of  that  somber  genius — 
Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

To  the  second  July  number  M.  Benoist  contributes  a 
curious  study  of  the  influence  which  the  revolt  in  the 
Philippines  has  had  on  the  political  morality  of  Spain. 
The  truth  is  that  the  government  of  the  Philippines  has 
not  been  changed  since  the  sixteenth  century — since 


Magellan,  Elcano,  and  Legazpi.  The  islands  are  still 
ruled  by  a  curious  combination  of  soldiers  and  monks, 
a  mixture  of  theocracy  and  militarism,  the  results  of 
which  have  not  proved  particularly  advantageous  to  the 
colony  or  to  Spain  herself.  It  follows  naturally  that,  to 
the  astonishment  of  si)ectators  in  other  countries,  the 
Archbishop  of  Manilla  takes  it  on  himself  quite  natu- 
rally to  criticise  Marshal  Blanco's  plan  of  campaign, 
and  altogether  the  Church  in  the  colony  enjoys  an  ex- 
tent of  power  which  she  has  scarcely  attained  even  in 
Spain  itself.  Moreover,  the  Church  In  the  Philippines 
is  confronted  by  a  large  and  powerful  body  of  Free- 
masons. The  mixed  population  of  the  islands — Indians, 
Arabs,  and  Chinese,  as  well  as  Spaniards  and  half-breeds 
of  various  degrees  of  Spanish  blood— are  practically  sav- 
ages, the  most  civilized  being  scarcely  farther  advanced 
than  Europe  was  three  or  four  centuries  ag^. 

The  first  August  number  has  an  elaborate  study  of 
''The  Social  Transformations  in  Contemporary  Russia," 
by  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

UNDER  the  title  "A  Glorious  Reign,"  the  Ntiova 
Antologia  (July  1)  gives  a  very  competent  ret- 
rospect of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  inspired  through- 
out by  a  feeling  of  cordial  admiration  and  friendship. 
It  is  England's  administrative  capacity  and  integrity 
which  excite  the  author's  most  outspoken  approval. 
Her  lack  of  modem  educational  methods  and  the  cum- 
brous nature  of  her  legal  proceedings  are  the  only  blots 
on  her  political  and  social  system  that  he  indicates. 
The  series  of  articles  on  socialism  in  France,  by  G. 
Boglietti,  would  be  of  great  service  to  any  one  wishing 
to  master  the  rather  squalid  controversies  which  have 
torn  the  Socialist  movement  into  a  dozen  impotent 
factions.  The  mid-July  number  opens  with  a  long 
physiological  study  of  "Nervous  Exhaustion,"  full  of 
interesting  details  concerning  the  various  ways  in  which 
brain  fatigue  shows  itself  in  different  subjects.  The 
wonderful  wireless  telegraphy  discovered  by  Signer 
Marconi  is  fully  explained  by  E.  Mancini,  and  the  re- 
cent  visit  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  to  Rome  is 
made  the  occasion  of  a  very  well-informed  article  by  V. 
Mantegazza,  on  the  rise  of  the  Bulgarian  nation,  and 
the  various  causes,  religious  and  political,  which  have 
contributed  to  place  Greece  and  Bulgaria  in  inevitable 
antagonism,  although  both  are  engaged  in  fighting  the 
battle  of  Christianity  against  the  Turks. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  and  learned  review,  with 
the  title  Riviata  Italiana  di  Sociologia,  has  reached 
us.  It  is  excellently  printed,  contains  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pages  of  matter,  and  promises  to  be  of  great  value 
to  all  interested  in  the  scientific  study  of  sociological 
problems,  which  in  Italy  attract  quite  as  much  atten- 
tion as  with  us.  The  review  professes  not  only  to  give 
the  latest  results  of  sociological  observation  in  articles 
by  distinguished  writers,  but  also  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  coordinating  results  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
scientific  synthesis  of  the  laws  of  social  evolution.  The 
opening  number  contains  two  admirable  articles:  one 
by  Professor  Loria,  of  Padua,  on  "  Modern  Theories  of 
Population,"  and  the  other  by  Professor  Durkheim  on 
**The  Sociological  Aspects  of  Suicide."  It  has  also  a 
very  complete  summary  of  recent  publications,  both 
Italian  and  foreign,  bearing  on  social  problems. 


THE    NEW    BOOKS. 

IMPORTANT  WORKS  BY  ENGLISH  AUTHORS. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE 

"LANCET." 

A  STRIKING  example  of  the  power  of  the  press  is  to 
be  found  in  "The  Life  of  Thomas  Wakley,"  by 
Dr.  S.  Squire  Sprigge  (Longmans). 

Thomas  Wakley,  although  trained  to  be  a  doctor,  was 
a  born  journalist.  He  was  a  reformer  first,  but  it  was 
by  journalism  that  he  accomplished  his  reforms,  and  it 
waq  to  the  newspaper  that  he  always  turned  in  case  of 
need.  He  found  the  medical  profession  in  a  condition 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  to-day.  He 
turned  the  light  of  day  upon  all  dark  places.  That  was 
all;  but  it  was  sufficient.  The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  by  Sir  John  Eric  Erlchsen  sums  up  Dr.  Wakley's 
work  for  the  medical  profession  : 

'*The  present  generation  of  medical  men  know  little  of 
him,  and  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant  how  much  they  owe 
to  him  for  expodng  and  fearlessly  attacking  the  manifold 
abuses  that  existed  in  every  department  of  the  profession  in 
the  colleges,  hospitals,  and  medical  schools  in  the  first  third 
of  this  century.  Corruption,  jobbery,  nepotism,  promotion 
by  purchase  were  rife  in  the  colleges  and  hospitals,  and 
medical  education  was  at  a  low  ebb  when  Wakley  entered 
on  his  career  as  a  journalist.  By  his  outspoken  and  fearless 
denunciation  of  these  abuses  he  brought  about  their  re- 
form, and  so  cleared  the  road  to  fame  and  fortune  for  those 
members  of  the  profession  who  had  to  rely  solely  on  their 
own  ability  and  power  to  work.  It  was,  in  fact,  Mr.  Wak- 
ley who  made  a  William  Jenner  or  an  Andrew  Clark  pos- 
sible." 

HIS  MISSION.     . 

The  Lancet  was  the  instrument  by  which  Wakley 
worked  this  transformation.  He  foimded  it  in  1823 
and  at  once  made  it  a  power  in  the  profession.  The 
first  ten  years  of  its  existence  were  very  exciting,  and 
the  young  editor  had  his  hands  full.  He  let  in  the 
light  of  publicity  upon  the  **  family  intrigues  and  foolish 
nepotism  that  swayed  the  elections  to  lucrative  xx)sts  in 
the  metropolitan  hospitals  and  medical  corporations.'' 
As  can  be  imagined,  he  was  cordially  hated  by  all  the 
privileged  classes.    Dr.  Sprigge  says: 

^  He  considered  himself  to  be  under  a  mandate  from  the 
profession  at  large,  not  only  to  keep  them  well  posted  in  the 
scientific  side  of  their  work,  but  to  see  that  the  rights  of  the 
general  body  of  practitioners  were  not  infringed  by  a  partic- 
ular set  of  persons.  This  attitude  it  was  that  prompted  him 
to  violent  attacks  upon  Individuals ;  this  it  was  that  made 
him  BO  intolerant  to  the  contemporary  medical  press,  which 
was  written  to  please  the  eminent  few  rather  than  the  pro- 
fession at  large ;  and  this  it  was  that  was  responsible  for  all 
the  g^ood  that  arose,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  founding 
of  the  Lancet^  as  it  was  responsible  for  certain  errors  of  taste 
and'judgment  which  marked  the  early  career  of  the  paper. 
.  .  .  The  harm  It  did  was  small  and  recoiled  chiefly  ui)on 
Wakley,  who  was  never  afraid  to  meet  his  liabilities,  while 
the  value  of  his  fearlessness  and  ardor  to  the  cause  of  reform 
was  incalculable." 

A  PRACTICAL  ENTHUSI/VST. 

Wakley  was  a  man  who  clearly  saw  the  object  he 
wished  to  attain.  He  was  impetuous  and  rash  possibly, 
but  he  always  had  a  clear  sense  of  what  was  practical. 
Wherever  he  saw  an  abuse  he  denounced  it,  but  he  was 
always  careful  to  have  his  facts  well  in  hand. 


In  1899  Wakley  was  elected  coroner  for  West  3iiddle- 
sex.  As  was  to  be  expected,  Jie  at  once  began  making 
reforms,  which  were  bitterly  opposed  by  the  old-estab> 
lished  authorities.  The  first  few  years  of  his  coroner 
ship  were  stormy  indeed,  but  he  proved  too  much  for 
his  opponents. 

Whatever  might  be  the  object  Wakley  worked  for,  he 
always  relied  on  the  Lancet  as  his  chief  weapon  of  of- 
fense and  defense.  The  abuses  he  attacked  and  the 
shams  he  exposed  were  numberless.  One  of  the  most 
useful  agitations  he  undertook  was  that  in  favor  of 
pure  food.  He  opened  a  careful  inquiry  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Lancet  into  the  foodnstuffs  of  the  nation. 
So  thorough  and  uncompromising  was  the  investigation 
that  it  frightened  individual  evil-doers  into  better  be- 
havior and  opened  the  eyes  of  Parliament  to  the  absolute 
necessity  for  State  interference. 

THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS. 

The  secret  of  Wakley*s  success  was  the  whole-hearted 
way  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  anything  he  had 
to  do: 

**  It  was  his  habit  to  write,  speak,  and  act  as  if  nothing  on 
earth  mattered  to  him  save  the  question  under  dlscossioii, 
and  more,  as  if  the  man  to  whom  any  other  question  mii^t 
api)ear  as  of  even  comparative  Importance  was  convicted  ot 
foolishness.  ...  Consequently,  Wakley^s  audience  was  never 
neutral,  but  always  for  him  or  against  him,  and  his  name 
was  always  associated  by  friend  or  foe  with  the  particular 
subject  his  treatment  of  which  had  either  compelled  admira- 
tion or  provoked  animosity.** 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  such  a  man  during  his 
lifetime,  nor  until  many  years  after  his  death.  His  in- 
terests are  so  numerous  and  his  decisions  so  rapid  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  his  contemporaries  to  discern 
the  purpose  and  aim  which  connects  all  his  actions. 
Wakley  did  as  much  as  any  one  to  show  that  the  press 
Ib  an  immense  xx)wer  for  good  when  directed  by  a  man 
of  energy  and  convictions.  Reform  by  newspaper  may 
be  sneered  at,  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  medical  profession  had  it  not  been  compelled 
to  reform  its  ways  by  the  fear  of  the  LaTicet  Dr. 
Sprigge  set  himself  a  difficult  task  in  writing  **  The  Life 
of  Thomas  Wakley,^*  but  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing 
vividly  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  personality  of 
one  who  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  progress  of  the 
Victorian  era. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  ENGLISH-SPEAKING 

RACE. 

IN  order  to  enable  Englishmen  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  their  great  colonies,  Messrs.  Horace Ma^ 
shall  &  Son  have  commenced  the  publication  of  an  excel- 
lent series  of  histories,  entitled  "  The  Story  of  the  Em- 
pire." These  will  tell  briefly  the  stories  of  the  varions 
portions  of  the  British  empire.  The  series  is  to  be  ed- 
ited by  Mr.  H.  Angus  Kennedy. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  VILLAGK. 
Sir  Walter  Besant  writ<*s  the  first  volume  on  "Th^ 
Rise  of  the  Empire."    He  gives  us  a  brief  but  corapr^ 
hensive  glance  of  the  gradual  exjuinsion  of  the  empire 
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from  the  earlieRt  times.  In  '*  The  Making  of  the  Peo- 
ple" Sir  Walter  describes  the  drawing  together  of  iso- 
lated Tillages,  each  almost  entirely  self-supporting.  Al< 
most,  but  not  entirely.  The  great  civilizing  agent,  Sir 
Walter  Besant  maintains,  was— salt.  Without  it  life  is 
intolerable.  To  obtain  it  mutual  intercourse  and  barter 
is  necessary.  So  trade  grew  and  taught  men  to  break 
bread  with  each  other  rather  than  break  each  other's 
heads. 

Trade  bound  a  people  together,  but  war  welded  them 
into  a  nation.  It  taught  in  a  rough-and-ready  fashion 
the  duty  of  union.  So  the  English  nation  was  formed ; 
but  to  the  villager  the  whole  world  was  an  unknown 
vdldemess.  Suddenly  all  this  was  changed.  The  villager 
became  a  Christian,  and  he  began  to  go  on  pilgrimages. 
In  this  way  the  Englishman  as  we  know  him  was 
molded. 

THS  AVERAGE  EN6LISHMAK. 

The  following  is  Sir  Walter  Besant's  character  sketch 
of  the  average  Englishman : 

*'He  is,  to  begin  with,  more  readily  attracted  by  things 
practical  than  by  things  theoretical ;  he  prefers  a  feat  of  arms 
to  any  intellectual  achievement;  he  would  rather  hear  of 
things  done  than  of  things  attempted;  he  worships  success 
in  everything,  because  success  means  battle  and  victory ;  he 
is  combative  and  aggressive ;  he  likes  fighting  as  much  as  his 
ancestors.  Whenever  there  is  fighting  to  be  had,  whenever 
the  army  is  creditably  engaged,  the  recruits  fiock  In  by 
thousands.  He  is  subject  to  restlessness;  he  cannot  be  al- 
ways sitting  still;  he  will  throw  up  his  situation  and  go 
roaming  about  the  world;  he  likes  trade,  especially  trade 
across  the  seas,  because  it  demands  enterprise  and  courage- 
it  Is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  love  of  trade  denotes 
a  mean  and  money-grubbing  spirit.  He  is  profoundly  re- 
ligious, but  he  will  not  endure  the  dominion  of  priests ;  he  is 
tender  and  even  chivalrous  toward  women ;  he  loves  chil- 
dren; he  sits  at  home  with  his  wife  and  children  and 
desires  no  other  society.  To  the  kings  who  have  from 
time  to  time  attempted  to  extend  the  royal  prerogative 
and  to  curtail  his  own  liberties,  he  has  always  opposed  a 
steady,  stubborn  resistance— in  the  long  run  it  has  been  the 
worse  for  that  king— and  he  demands  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  thought,  freedom  of  faith.  He  insists  on  self-govern- 
ment as  his  inheritance,  he  enters  into  combinations  and  as- 
sociations with  readiness,  and  understands  what  Is  meant 
by  give  and  take.  He  is  not  the  most  courteous  person  in  the 
dviliased  world ;  he  Is  well  satisfied  with  himself;  he  seldom 
troubles  himself  much  about  the  position  and  the  views  of 
other  people.  Add  to  all  these  points  that  he  is  a  strong,  big, 
and  healthy  animal;  that  he  is  greatly  led  by  his  animal  in- 
stincts; and  that  his  views  on  all  subjects  are  influenced  by 
sentiment  rather  than  reason.** 

WHAT  OP  THE  FUTURE— WAR  OR  PEACE  ? 

As  to  the  future  Sir  Walter  is  hopeful.  We  have  now 
six  countries  which  speak  the  same  language,  prac- 
tically claim  the  same  religion,  have  the  same  ancestry, 
obey  the  same  institutions,  and  read  the  same  literature. 
These  six  countries  are  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  They  oc- 
cupy the  best  places  of  the  world,  and  are  unassailable 
by  other  nations  except  by  sea.  They  lead  the  van  of 
civilization  all  the  world  over.  Are  these  peoples  to 
fight  like  the  European  nations?  "In  that  case  one 
would  despair  of  humanity ;  one  would  desire  death 
rather  than  the  loss  of  so  splendid  a  chance  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  humanity  and  the  peace  of  the  world.'' 

Sir  Walter  Besant  makes  a  strong  plea  for  a  united 
confederation  of  English-speaking  States.  The  United 
States,  he  thinks,  may  continue  to  stand  aloof,  but  he 
hopes  not. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  THOUSAND  LAKES. 

MRS.  TWEEDIE'S  new  book,  " Through  Finland  in 
Carts"  (Macmillan,  15),  will  be  a  revelation  to 
many  people.  Most  of  us  have  hitherto  regarded  the 
Finns  as  somewhat  akin  to  the  Lapps  and  other  inhabit- 
ants of  the  polar  regions.  To  find  that,  in  reality,  in 
some  things  they  are  in  the  forefront  of  civilization  is  not 
a  little  surprising.  Mrs.  Tweedie  traveled  over  and 
around  a  great  part  of  Finland,  although  the  journey  in 
carts  was  only  one  of  many  incidents.  She  praises  the 
Finns  highly,  and  with  reason.  Finland  is  the  land  of 
the  thousand  lakes,  and  of  the  many,  many  thousand 
islands.  The  scenery  is  neither  grand  nor  impressive, 
but  it  has  a  charm  all  its  own.  The  country  is  very 
flat;  even  in  the  north  the  highest  point  is  barely  four 
thousand  feet. 

THE  PLAGUE  OF  INSECTS. 

It  is  a  primitive  and  picturesque  land,  with  most 
kind  and  hospitable  people,  but  it  has  one  great  draw- 
back—its mosquitoes,  its  bugs,  and  its  flies.  These 
seem  to  be  veritable  pests.  Mrs.  Tweedie  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  the  tortures  she  underwent. 

The  flies  are  such  torments  that  when  milking-time 
arrives  the  people  simply  build  fires  and  the  animals  at 
once  come  to  the  smoke  to  be  relieved  of  their  perse 
cutors. 

WOMEN  IN  FINLAND. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  regard  Finland  simply  as  a 
land  which  sufifers  from  a  permanent  plague  of  insects. 
After  being  dormant  for  centuries  the  people  have  at 
last  awakened  and  have  made  great  strides  in  civiliza- 
tion. They  enjoy  a  large  measure  of  home  rule  from 
the  czar,  and  have  been  allowed  to  do  much  as  they 
please.  One  would  hardly  have  expected  to  find  Fin- 
land in  the  van  of  the  woman's  movement,  but  so  it  is. 
Women  in  Finland  enjoy  great  freedom,  even  being  al- 
lowed—tell it  not  in  Cambridge !— to  take  their  degrees 
at  the  universities.  "  There  is  no  sex  in  Finland,"  Mrs, 
Tweedie  declares;  ''men  and  women  are  practically 
equals,  and  on  that  basis  society  is  formed."  There  is 
no  law  to  prevent  women  working  at  anything  they 
choose.  They  have  availed  themselves  fully  of  this 
right.  Mrs.  Tweedie  gives  a  very  interesting  table  of 
the  employments  in  which  women  are  engaged.  They 
are  carpenters,  paperhangers,  watchmakers,  goldsmiths, 
slaughterers,  printers,  and  bricklayers.  They  are  also 
employed  as  clerks  in  business  offices  of  all  kinds,  in 
shops  and  public  works.  In  1894  there  were  50  women 
principals  of  workhouses,  180  women  poor-law  guard- 
ians, and  283  members  of  school  boards;  849  women  oc- 
cupy positions  under  the  State,  and  100  are  employed  in 
municipal  offices.  Women  in  Finland  are  even  magis- 
trates, and  policemen  in  the  office,  but  not  out  of  doors. 
They  are  not  debarred  from  becoming  members  of  the 
great  societies.  Seventy-three  women  belong  to  the 
Geographical  Society.  The  Literary  Society  has  82 
women  on  its  books.  Finland  is  also  making  great 
strides  in  education.  Common  schools,  where  boys  and 
girls  are  taught  together,  are  being  established  all  over 
the  land.  Everything  is  being  done  to  improve  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  in  this  movement  women 
take  a  prominent  part.  Mrs.  Tweedie  gives  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  people  and  their  customs  and 
of  her  personal  experiences.  It  is  a  well-written  travel 
book,  which  contains  much  that  is  useful  and  enter- 
tainini?. 


RECENT   AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Hannibal :  Soldier,  Statesman,  Patriot,  and  the  Crisis 
of  the  Struggle  Between  Carthage  and  Rome.  By 
William  O^Connor  Morris.  12mo,  pp.  S92.  New 
Yorlc  :    6.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Within  a  few  years  several  excellent  biographies  of  the 
great  Carthaginian  commander  have  appeared— notably  the 
volume  by  Colonel  Dodge,  of  the  United  States  Army.  The 
present  work  meets  the  demand  for  a  popular  and  low-priced 
sketch  of  Hannibars  career  which  should  embody  the  results 
of  modem  research.  Mr.  Morris  has  based  his  studies  on  the 
investltcations  of  Mommsen,  H^nn^bert,  and  other  scholars. 
His  authorities  seem  to  have  been  chosen  i%ith  discrimina- 
tion. The  book  is  provided  with  numerous  maps,  plans,  and 
other  illustrations. 

Roman  Life  in  Pliny's  Time.  By  Maurice  Pellison. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Maud  Wilkinson. 
With  introduction  by  Frank  J.  Miller.  12mo,  pp. 
815.  Meadville,  Pa.:  The  Chautauqua-Century 
Press.    $1. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  ChautauqusrCentury  Press  and 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Circle  in  1807-08  for  a  readable  and  entertaining  trans- 
lation of  a  French  scholar^s  study  in  Roman  civilization. 
Such  subjects  as  "Education,"  "Women  and  Marriage," 
"The  Roman  House,"  "The  Servants,"  "The  Transaction  of 
Business."  "The  Bar,"  "Society,"  "Amusements,"  and 
"Traveling,"  as  they  are  reflected  in  the  writings  of  Pliny, 
are  graphically  pr-  bcnted  in  this  volume. 

Roman  and  Medieval  Art.  By  W.  H.  Goodyear.  12mo, 
pp.  807.  Meadville,  Pa. :  The  Chautauqiia-Century 
Press.    $1. 

This  volume  in  the  "  Chautauqua  Reading  Circle  Litera- 
ture," whicii  first  appeare<l  in  1803,  has  been  revised  and  en- 
larged; it  Is  now  published  with  many  new  illustrations. 

Imperial  Germany:  A  Critical  Study  of  Fact  and  Char- 
acter. By  Sidney  Whitman.  12mo,  pp.  330.  Mead- 
ville,  Pa. :  The  Chautauqua-Century  Press.    $1. 

In  this  new  American  edition  "Imperial  Germany  "has 
been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  It  has 
also  been  enriched  hy  numerous  interesting  portraits  of  men 
notable  in  the  lite  of  modern  Germany,  and  other  appropri- 
ate illustrations  have  been  added.  The  volume  forms  an 
important  feature  in  the  Chautauqua  required  reading  of 
the  coming  year. 

The  Dungeons  of  Old  Paris.  By  Tighe  Hopkins.  8vo, 
pp.  205.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    W.75. 

Not  even  fell  •iti*»8  of  treatment  can  relieve  the  grew- 
8om*»ne8S  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  subject,  but  the  writer  prreues  his 
thwni"  »vith  the  enthusiism  of  the  confirmed  antiquarian, 
and  his  re80)irih«»8  «re  not  without  an  important  bearing  on 
th<»  so  lal  and  political  history  of  the  times  to  which  they 
pert  iin.  Certiiinly  the  dungf*on  hns  played  a  most  essential 
part  in  the  drama  of  French  history. 

SOCIOLOGY   AND  ECONOMICS. 

The  Social  Spirit  in  America.  By  C.  R.  Henderson. 
13mo,  pp.  3.50.  Meadville,  Pa.:  The  Chautauqua- 
Century  Press.    $1. 

Professor  Henderson's  book  is  less  a  philosophical  analy- 
sis than  a  suggestive  rhnim^  of  the  so^inl  movements  of  our 
day.  Ea*th  of  his  chapters  has  a  dir«>''t,  prncti?nl  lesson  to 
tea^h.  Among  the  topi-^s  treated  in  the  volume  we  note  the 
following:  "Home-Making  asaSoMal  Art,"  "Friendly  Cir- 
cles of  Women  Wage-Earners,"  "  Better  non«p-^  for  the  Peo- 


ple," "Public  Health,"  "Good  Roads,"  "What  Good  Em. 
ployers  Are  Doing,"  "  Organizations  of  Wage-Earners,"  "The 
Social  Spirit  in  the  State  School  System,"  "  Socialiaed  Beauty 
and  Recreation." 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Economics.  By  Charles 
Jesse  Bullock,  Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  511.  Boston  :  Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co.    $1.40. 


The  number  of  elementary  text-books  in  political 
omy  has  become  so  large  that  there  would  seem  to  be  some 
danger  of  overcrowding  the  field,  and  yet  we  cannot  regret 
the  appearance  of  any  work  in  this  department  which  gives 
promise  of  even  a  slight  improvement  on  its  predecessDra 
Dr.  Bullock  has  certainly  profited  by  his  study  of  economic 
literature,  and  if  he  has  made  no  striking  original  contribD- 
tion  to  the  science,  he  has  at  least  summarised  the  most 
valuable  results  of  other  men*s  study.  He  has  done  this 
fairly,  in  a  catholic  and  truth-seeking  spirit,  in  a  well-ordered 
and  well-proportioned  volume.  Economic  principles  are  dis- 
cussed by  this  writer  with  special  reference  to  American  ood- 
ditions.    Illustrations  are  sought  in  American  history. 

The  Economic  History  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, 18^-1853.  By  Milton  Reizenstein,  Ph.D.  Pa- 
per, 8vo,  pp.  89.  Baltimore :  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press.    50  cents. 

The  history  of  the  earliest  American  experiment  In  the 
development  of  long-distance  transportation  by  rail  is  cer^ 
tainly  interesting,  and  it  is  fitting  that  the  economics  of  the 
subject  should  be  treated  in  the  publications  of  the  univer* 
slty  whose  fortunes,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  have  been  so 
bound  up  with  the  career  of  the  great  corporation  which  so 
many  years  ago  linked  Baltimore,  commercially,  with  the 
central  West.  In  the  period  covered  by  Dr.  Relsenstein^e 
monograph  there  was  nothing  to  conceal  in  the  flmmcial 
operations  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  What  happened  latv 
inakes  another  story. 

The  General  Property  Tax  in  California.  By  Carl  C. 
Plehn,  Ph.D.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  80.  (American 
Economic  Association.  Economic  Studies.)  New 
York  :    The  Macmillan  Company.    50  cents. 

Dr.  Plehn  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Cali- 
fornia tax  system,  and  has  presented  the  results  in  a  c  m- 
prehensive  and  useful  form.  The  general  property  tax  laws 
of  California  are  usually  regarded  as  among  the  most  per^ 
feet  of  their  kind,  but  Dr.  Plehn  makes  a  startling  exhibit  of 
their  hopeless  failure  in  oiieration. 

Sound  Money  Monographs.  By  William  C.  ComwelL 
16mo,  pp.  178.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
II. 

Mr.  William  C.  Comwell,  president  of  the  City  Bank  of 
Bufl!alo  and  widely  known  as  the  author  of  an  able  work  on 
the  Canadian  currency  and  banking  law,  has  compiled  a  col- 
lection of  his  addresses  and  magrazine  articles  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  currency.  Several  of  these  are  echoes  from  the 
campaign  of  1W8.  The  volume  as  a  whole  presents  soodnctly 
and  forcibly  the  case  against  the  greenbacks  and  the  well- 
known  arguments  for  the  single  gold  standard. 

Monetary  Problems  and  Reforms.  By  Charles  H.  Swan, 
Jr.  12mo,  pp.  82.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    75  cents. 

Another  book  on  the  money  question  which  gives  special 
attention  to  the  problem  of  legal  tender.  There  is  also  a 
chapter  on  a  proposed  system  of  international  coinage.  Tlie 
writer  is  avowedly  opposed  to  any  scheme  of  Intematloiud 
bimetallism. 
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The  Literary  Movement  in  France  During  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  Georges  Pellissier.  Author- 
ized English  version  by  Anne  Garrison  Brinton. 
8vo,  pp.  560,  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$3.50. 

As  regards  the  general  value  of  M.  Pellissler^s  work  there 
seems  to  have  been  little  difference  of  opinion  amons  stu- 
dents of  modem  French  literature.  It  is  a  serious  philo- 
sophical treatise— a  book  to  be  studied  rather  than  skimmed. 
This  first  EngUsh  translation  will  put  American  readers  in 
possession  of  a  key  to  a  better  comprehension  of  the  forces 
at  work  in  literary  France.  Some  reviews  of  the  book  have 
called  attention  to  serious  errors  in  the  translator's  work, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  believed  that  the  meaning  of  the  orig- 
inal has  been  preserved  with  tolerable  care.  The  welcome 
that  has  been  accorded  this  version  by  students  suggests  the 
desirability  of  an  EngliBh  translation  of  M.  Brunetifere's 
scholarly  essay,  ''^NfmvtUts  Quegtinn»  de  Oritigue,"  which 
servee  as  a  commentary  on  Pellissier's  work. 

liectures  on  Literature,  English,  French,  Spanish.  By 
Richard  Malcolm  Johnston.  18mo,  pp.  269.  Akron, 
Ohio:  D.  H.  McBride  &  Co.    50  cents. 

Many  admirers  of  Mr.  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  will 
be  glad  to  have  in  this  convenient  form  the  lectures  in  liter- 
ary criticism  which  he  delivered  at  the  Convent  of  Notre 
Dame  and  at  the  Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore  before 
classes  of  advanced  students,  A  brief  general  survey  is  at- 
tempted of  the  salient  characteristics  and  Important  person- 
alities of  the  English,  French,  and  Spanish  literatures. 

Authors  and  Publishers  :  A  Manual  of  Suggestions  for 
Beginners  in  Literature.  By  G.  H.  P.  and  J.  B.  P. 
Seventh  edition.  12mo,  pp.  801.  New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam^s  Sons.    $1.75. 

In  the  case  of  this  book  the  authors'  initials  (which  will 
be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  George  Haven  and 
J.  B.  Putnam)  form  of  themselves  a  sufficient  commenda- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  work  has  reached  its  seventh  edition 
seems  to  show  that  it  has  been  appreciated  by  the ''  begin- 
ners in  literature"  for  whose  benefit  it  was  prepared.  As 
now  rewritten,  the  volume  contains  a  store  of  well-digested 
information  and  advice,  the  outcome  of  years  devoted  to  the 
publishers*  craft.  No  one  who  avails  himself  of  the  authors* 
•experience  in  book  ventures  need  go  far  astray.  Conserva- 
tism has  become  their  second  nature,  and  their  injunctions 
may  well  be  heeded  and  followed  by  the  novice  in  literature. 

OUT-OF-DOOR  LIFE. 

Biomed  :  The  Life,  Travels,  and  Observations  of  a  Dog. 
By  John  Sergeant  Wise.  12mo,  pp.  880.  Boston  : 
Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.    $2. 

This  is  one  of  the  successful  books  of  the  year,  and  it  re- 
quired a  very  short  time  to  establish  its  success.  It  appeals 
to  all  lovers  of  healthful  and  honest  sport,  to  all  friends  of 
the  canine  tribe,  and  to  the  still  wider  circle  of  young  and 
«ld  who  like  to  read  good  stories,  whether  dogs  or  men  are 
the  heroes.  The  volume  records  gunning  adventures  in  the 
^ttth  and  in  the  Northwest.  The  author,  a  talented  and 
well-known  Virginian  who  for  some  years  has  been  a  popular 
member  of  the  New  York  bar,  has  been  ably  seconded  by  the 
illustrator,  Mr.  J.  Linton  Chapman,  whose  portrayals  of 
limiting  scenes  are  unexcelled. 

Familiar  Features  of  the  Hoadside :  The  Flowers, 
Shrubs,  Birds,  and  Insects.  By  F.  Schuyler  Mar 
thews.  12mo,  pp.  288.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    $1.75. 

Perhaps  the  present  season  has  been  rather  more  pmliflc 
"than  previous  years  in  books  of  this  class,  biit  there  is  little 
danger  of  surf^t.  It  is  a  type  of  1  i  tera ture  that  h  n  s  not  Iwn 
** overworked.^   If  such  books  accomplished  nothing  more 


than  to  incite  and  direct  mankind  and  womankind  to  a  closer 
study  of  nature,  they  would  not  have  been  written  or  pub- 
lished in  vain.  Mr.  Mathews*  latest  volume  does  this,  and 
more,  for  it  sunmiarizes  a  great  deal  of  exact  knowledge 
which  is  not  easily  acquired  elsewhere  in  so  convenient  or 
attractive  a  form.  The  illustration,  which  is  all  excellent, 
consists  of  many  drawings  by  the  author,  half-tone  views  of 
American  rural  scenery,  and  reproductions  jof  the  songs  of 
birds  and  insects. 

The  Story  of  the  Earth's  Atmosphere.  By  Douglas 
Archibald,  M.A.  16mo,  pp.  194.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    40  cents. 

The  "  Library  of  Useful  Stories  "  is  the  label  of  an  ambi- 
tious attempt  to  beguile  the  youthful  mind  into  the  pursuit 
of  science  thinly  disguised  in  a  series  of  tales.  While  Mr. 
Archibald's  little  treatise  is  not  a  ^^  story "  in  any  sense,  it 
contains  an  admirable  presentation  of  certain  facts  in  the 
realm  of  nature  with  which  most  students  of  physical  geog- 
raphy become  only  incidentally  acquainted.  The  author's 
aim  is  to  show  that  **  the  atmosphere  possesses  growing  uses 
and  interests  quite  apart  from  and  in  addition  to  its  consid- 
eration as  a  vehicle  of  weather."  The  chapter  on  *^  Suspen- 
sion and  Flight  in  the  Atmosphere"  is  well  up  to  date,  and 
would  interest  any  boy  of  kite-flying  proclivities. 

ESSAYS,  ETC. 

The  Children.  By  Alice  Meynell.  Idmo,  pp.  184.  New 
York  :    John  Lane.    $1.25. 

A  book  to  be  unreservedly  conunended  to  all  the  modem 
devotees  of ''  child-study."  It  may  not  help  them  in  acquiring 
formal  methods  of  research,  but  it  gives  them  the  results— 
which  is  more  to  the  purpose.  Mrs.  Meynell  is  a  delight- 
ful interpreter  of  child-thought  and  child-nature.  Few  writ- 
ers have  succeeded  half  so  well  in  expressing  what  so  often 
goes  unexpressed— the  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  healthy 
childhood. 

Success  is  for  You.  By  Dorothy  Quigley.  12mo,  pp. 
174.    New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.    $1. 

The  Way  to  Keep  Young.  By  Dorothy  Quigley.  ISmo, 
pp.  02.    New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.    75  cents. 

The  very  tone  of  these  little  books  is  invigorating.  The 
reader  puts  them  down  with  the  feeling  that  he  is  better 
braced  for  life's  struggle,  that  he  has  somehow  received  a 
mental  and  moral  uplift,  that  his  nerves  have  been  strength- 
ened. The  themes  are  not  new  in  themselves,  but  the  point 
of  view  is  the  writer's  own.  The  language  is  not  hackneyed, 
nor  are  the  thoughts  trite.  So  much  should  be  said  about 
any  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  such  subjects  as  ** success'* 
and  "youth,"  if  we  would  not  frighten  awf^  the  cautious. 
There  are  no  pious  platitudes  in  these  books.  The  treatment 
is  direct,  forcible,  unconventional,  and  the  style  Is  suited  to 
the  matter. 

The  Librarian  of  the  Sunday-School:  A  Manual.  By 
Elizabeth  Louise  Foote,  A.B.  With  a  chapter  on 
the  Sunday-School  Library  by  Martha  Thome 
Wheeler.  16mo,  pp.  81.  New  York:  Eaton  & 
Mains.    85  cents. 

So  rarely  is  the  Sunday-school  library  in  these  days 
taken  seriously  that  we  are  almost  startled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  this  sensible  and  wholly  meritorious  little  book, 
which  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  practical 
results  in  Sunday-school  library  management.  Intelligent 
and  expert  advice  of  this  kind  should  have  been  given  long 
ago,  and  now  that  it  Is  available  to  all,  we  hope  that  it  will  be 
appr(H;iated  at  its  true  worth  by  those  who  can  profit  by  it. 
The  concluding  chapter,  by  Miss  Wheeler,  is  a  forcible  plea 
for  the  cause,  and  altogether  it  would  seem  that  if  anything 
can  stimulate  to  a  wiser  selection  and  better  care  of  books 
by  Sunday-ST'hool  officers,  the  publication  of  this  unpreten- 
tious work  should  do  it. 
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The  Antiquity  of  Tapestries.         ^  ^     ^      ^ 

Ornamental  Art  from  the  Decline  of    the  Cinque-cento 

Mr.  SUmson^s  Lesson  from  the  LUy.    Henry  McBride 

Atalanta. — London.    August. 

An  Egyptian  Fair  at  Sitte  Dimlana. 

August :  the  Virgin.    Gertrude  Oliver-Williams. 

Underground  Paris.    Alice  Dreyfuss. 

Badminton  Magarine.— London.    August. 

The  Latter-Day  Wa^er.    Harold  McFarlane. 
A  Sporting  Trip  to  Cape  L^Aflmlhas.    H.  B.  Knoblauch. 
Queer  Recoveries.    Lady  Miadleton. 
HaflUnger  Horses.    Clare  S.  Strons. 
Polo  on  the  Pampas.    Ann  Scott-Moncrieff . 
Horse-Racing  in  £ngland  at  the  Queen^s  Accession.    E.  An- 
thony. 

Bankers'  Magaxlne.— London.    August. 

Changes  in  Banking  and  Banking  Life. 

The  Sunk  of  England.— VII. 

Usury. 

Transactions  of  the  Bank  of  France  for  1896. 

Report  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  for  1806. 

Jottings  About  Scottish  Bank-Notes. 

Biblical  World.— Chicago.    August. 

Revelation :  An  Exposition.    Walter  Rausohenbusch. 

The  Gospel  and  the  Greek  Mysteries.   Augustine  S.  Carman. 


The  Most  Urgent  Need  in  Old  Testament  Study.     W.  J. 

Beecher 
The  Primitive  Era  of  Christianity.    C.  W.  Votaw. 

Blackwood's  Magaxlne.— Edinburgh.    August. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  Late  Gneco-Turkish  War.    C.  E.  Callwell. 
Early  Victorian  Traveling. 
The  Native  Army  of  India. 
Italian  Journalism  as  Seen  in  Fiction. 
Faces  and  Places.    Louis  Robinson. 
'A  Reminiscence  of  Tennyson.    William  Knight. 
At  Dawn  of  Day. 

The  Prisons  of  Siberia.— III.    J.  Y.  Slmjpson. 
The  Conduct  and  Present  Condition  of  Greece.  W.  B.  Harris. 
A  Healthy  Change. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal. — London.    July  16. 

The  Stockholm  Exhibition  and  the  Development  of  Swedish 

Trade. 
The  Decadence  of  the  Port  of  Marseilles  and  the  Proposed 

Rhone  Canal. 
The  American  Tln-Plate  Industry. 
The  Mineral  and  Metal  Production  of  the  United  States. 
The  Trade  and  Industry  of  Punta  Arenas. 
The  Trade  of  Egypt  in  1806. 
Revival  of  the  £X>reign  Trade  of  China. 

Borderland.— London.    (Quarterly.)    July. 

Psychical  Research  in  the  Victorian  Era.    Miss  X. 
Haunted  Houses.    Mrs.  Russell-Davies  and  Others. 
Mugnano ;  an  Italian  Lourdes.    Miss  X. 
Jolm  Hlnchllffe,  a  Lancashire  Healer.    George  Frankland. 
Demons  as  Witnesses  in  Court.    J.  A.  Manns  Gyi. 
Duppies,  Obeah,  and  Other  Specialties  of  the  West  Indies. 
jS.  K.  Bates. 

Canadian  Magasine.— Toronto.    August. 

Measure  Mending.    C.  R.  Coutlee. 

My  Contemporaries  in  Fiction.— X.    David  Christie  Murray. 

A  Glimpse  of  Norway .—II.    Wlnnif  red  Wil  ton. 

The  Royal  Canadian  Academy.    James  Smith. 

To  Cape  North.    J.  W.  Longley. 

Cassell's  Family  Magaxine.— London.    August. 

The  Court  of  Austria.    A.  de  Burgh. 

Something  About  Umbrellas.   Alexis  Krausse. 

After  Sixty  Years.    Theodore  A.  Cock. 

Rock  Climbers  In  the  Dolomites.    Harold  Spender. 

Safes ;  Steel  WaUs  and  Their  Stories.    W.  B.  Robertson. 

Catholic  World.— New  York.    August. 

Very  Rev.  Augustine  F.  Hewit,  D.D. 
Our  Boys.    Michael  P.  Heffeman. 
The  Ancient  City  of  Aries.    Emma  Endres. 
Life-Work  of  a  Great  Catholic  Apologist.    M.  O'Rlordan. 
Monseigneur  d^Hulst. 
Rossetti^s  Poetry.    Charles  A.  L.  Morse. 
"  Farthest  North,"  by  Dr*  Nansen.    George  McDermot. 
Psychology  of  the  Beaver.    William  Seton. 
A  Hero  of  the  Swiss  Republic.    Mary  E.  Blake. 
Nature  Study  in  Our  Schools.    F.  C.  Farinholt. 
A  Heartless  Sin  of  Omission.    G.  Lee. 

Mother  Duchesne,  an  Uncanonized  American  Saint.    S.  L. 
Emery. 

Chambers's  Journal.— Ikllnburgh.    August. 

Banana-Growing  for  the  Markets.    Rowland  W.  Cater. 

The  Providence  of  Book-Hunters.    Anna  Blackwell. 

The  Dyaks  of  Borneo. 

Deer  Forest  Romance. 

Strathspey.    Benjamin  Taylor. 

The  Cycle  and  the  Trade  of  the  Midlands. 

A  Trappist  Monastery  in  Natal.    Carlyle  Smythe. 

Zanzibar  Slavary.    Lieut.  Stuart  D.  Gordon. 

Church  Quarteriy  Review.— London.    July. 

Our  Lord*s  Divine  and  Human  Knowledge. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  '^  Later  Gleanings." 

On  a  Hitherto  UnpubUshed  Syriac  Version  of  the  Apocalypse. 

St.  Catherine  of  Genoa. 

The  Poetry  of  George  Meredith. 

F.  E.  Brigntman's  Eastern  Liturgies. 

Dean  Church's  Occasional  Papers. 

The  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. 

Contemporary  Review.— London.    August. 

The  New  Sayings  of  Christ.    M.  R.  James. 

Mr.  Barnato.    Harry  Raymond. 

The  New  Imperialism.    Percy  A.  Hurd. 

The  Cycle  Market.    G.  Lacy  Hillier. 

Twenty  Years  of  Trade.    Michael  G.  Mulhall. 

Ethics  and  Science.    Julia  Wedgwood. 

What  to  Do  In  the  East.    W.  M.  Ramsay. 
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The  Referendam  in  AnstrallA  and  New  Zealand.    Lilian 

Tomn. 
The  Orl6an8  Pretenders.    Albert  D.  Vandam. 
A  Remedy  for  Indian  Famines.    A.  S.  Obosh. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Outlook.    O.  W.  E.  Russell. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  Half  a  Century  Ago.    Charles 

Oavan  Duffy. 

Cornhill  Magaxine.^London.    August. 

The  Battle  of  Minden.    W.  H.  Fitchett. 

A  Wit  of  the  Regency :  Lord  Alvanley.    A.  L  Shand. 

The  London  Game  Shops.    C.  J.  Cornish. 

The  King  Against  Burke  and  McDougal.    J.  B.  Atlay. 

The  Art  of  Portrait-Painting  in  Words.    George  Paston. 

French  Prisoners  at  Portchester.    John  Vaughan. 

Cosmopolis.— London.    August. 

(In  English.) 

MachiavelU  in  Modern  Politics.    Frederick  Greenwood. 

Rome.    Arthur  Symons. 

Russian  Literature  During  the  Last  Year.    W.  R.  Morfill. 

Mile-a-Minute  Express  Trains.    W.  J.  Scott. 

The  Turf  as  an  International  Agency.    T.  H.  S.  Escott^ 

(In  French.) 

The  Triumph  of  the  Conference.    Edouard  Rod. 

Greece.— II.    Jean  Mor6as. 

Unpublished  Letters  by  Ivan  Tourgu6neff.    Continued. 

(In  German.) 

Taine's  Posthumous  Book,  '*  Carnets  de  Voyage."   Ola  Hans- 
son. 
Russian  Literature  and  Culture.    Lou  Andreas-Salom4. 
Henry  Irving.    Hermann  Conrad. 
PoUtlcs  from  the  "  Turkish  "  Point  of  View.    "  Ignotus." 

Demoreat's  Family  Magazine.— New  York.    August. 

A  Study  of  the  American  Girl.    Mary  A.  Fanton. 

A  Latter-Day  Pilgrima^.    Vivian  Vincent. 

Greater  Cnautauqua.    Helen  M.  North. 

Living  Landmarks  of  New  York  Streets.— V.    GribayMoff. 

The  Dial.— Chicago.  July  16. 

The  Teaching  of  English  Once  More. 
Shakespeare  in  Chicago.— II.    W.  E.  Simonds. 

August  1. 

A  Year  of  Continental  Literature.— I. 

Edinburgh  Review.— London.    (Quarterly.)    July. 

Prosperity  and  Politics  In  Italy. 
Modern  Mountaineering. 

Sir  George  B.  Airy  and  William  G.  Adams:  Two  Recent  As- 
tronomers. 
The  Commons  and  Common  Fields  of  England. 
Charles  William  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
Instinct  in  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms. 
The  Native  States  of  India. 

Origins  and  Interpretations  of  Primitive  Religions. 
Public  Opinion  and  South  Africa. 

Educational  Review.— London.    July-August. 

The  Aim  of  Education.    E.  C.  Tait. 

The  London  Board  School. 

Language  LeH»ons  in  Belgian  Secondary  Girls^  Schools. 

Women  and  Culture.    Edith  G.  Wheelwright. 

Engineering  Magazine.— New  York.    August. 

South  Africa  as  a  Land  of  Opportunities.    Robert  Wallace. 
Difficulties  of  Transportation  in  the  Tropics.    C.  P.  Yeat- 

man. 
The  Development  of  the  Steel  Rail.— II.    H.  G.  Prout. 
Electricity  in  the  Modern  Machine  Shop.    Louis  Bell. 
Early  Steambotits  on  Western  American   Rivers.    C.   D. 

Millar. 
C^areand  Oversight  of  the  Power  Plant.    T.  C.  Smith. 
Isolated  Plants  vh.  Central  Stations.— I.    P.  R.  Moses. 
Mineral  Resources  of  Arizona.    Thomas  Tonge. 
Electric  Plant  of  the  Modern  Tall  Building.    F.  A.  Pattison. 
Possibilities  of  Acetylene. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.— London.    August. 

At  the  Grave  of  Anne  Bronte.    Percy  C.  Stannlng. 

Mid-Century  Cricketers.    Andrew  Lang. 

Sir  George  Newnes ;  a  Great  Newspaper  Proprietor. 

Scientific  History  and  Progress  in  Great  Britain. 

George  the  Third^s  Jubilee.    Albert  D.  Vandam. 

Great  Explorers  of  Queen  Victorians  Reign.    Herbert  Ward. 

Lord  Nelson.    (Jontinued.    Clark  Rubseil. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.    August. 

Toryism  and  Toil.    Claude  G.  Hay  and  HaroM  Hodge. 
Twenty  Years  of  Cycling.    J.  and  E.  R.  Pennell. 
Faminee  in  India  and  Their  Remedy.    Romesh  0.  Dutt. 


Dante  as  a  Religious  Teacher.    K.  Moore. 

The  Shortcomings  of  Our  Sporting  Literature.    W.  A.  BaU- 

lie-Grohman. 
Handel  and  the  Handel  Festivals.    H.  Heathcote  Statham. 
Mrs.  Oliphant.    Mrs.  Harry  Coghill. 
The  Defeat  of  the  Armada.    Major  Martin  Hume. 
Indian  Spelling ;  Old  Friends  with  a  New  Face.    St.  John  E. 

C.  Hankin. 
The  Present  Agitation  in  India.    M.  M.  Bhownaggree. 
The  Sultan  and  the  Concert. 

The  Forum.— New  York.    August. 

A  Plea  for  the  Army.    MaJ.-Gen.  O.  O.  Howard. 

Growth  of  Religious  Tolerance  in  the  United  States.  L. 
Abbott. 

Emerson*s  "The  American  Scholar"  Sixty  Years  After.  C. 
F.  Thwing. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Educational  Ideal.— II.    F.  Paulsen. 

Municipal  Government  of  Berlin.    Frank  W.  Blackmar. 

The  Future  of  the  Red  Man.    Simon  Pokagon. 

Statesmanship  in  England  and  in  the  United  States.  G.  F. 
Hoar. 

The  Proposed  Annexation  of  Hawaii.    Stephen  M.  White. 

Political  Aspects  of  the  Plague  in  Bombay.  £.  W.  Hopkins. 
-  The  Farm  (Clonics  of  the  Salvation  Army.  F.  DeL.  Booth- 
Tucker. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— London.    August. 

Nature  in  a  Scots  Industrial  School.    J.  H.  Crawford. 

Minor  Episodes  of  the  Civil  War  of  England.  Compton 
Reade. 

The  Great  Pestilence,  1348-49.    Arthur  Dlmock. 

The  Swale,  Yorkshire,  and  Its  Waterfalls.  Harwood  Brier- 
ley. 

St.  Crispin  and  His  Successors.    Edwin  W.  Kidd. 

Good  Words.— London.    August. 

Some  Aspects  of ""  Tlie  Imitation  of  Christ."    David  Connor. 

English  Watch  Work.    F.  J.  Britten. 

Yachts  and  Yachtsmen.    Robert  Ma<'intyre. 

A  Memorable  Art  Class  of  the  Working  Men's  College. 

Thomas  Sulman. 
In  the  Streets  of  Paris.    Ellen  G.  Cohen. 

Gunton's  Magazine.— New  York.    August. 

The  Money  (Question  Next. 

A  Practical  Remedy  for  Strikes. 

Henry  C.  Carey's  Round  Table.    Alex.  Del  Mar. 

A  Broader  Philosophy  of  Protection.    Cephas  Brainerd,  Jr. 

Discrediting  Richard  Cobden. 

A  Jubilee  Retrospect. 

The  Path  of  Progress.    H.  H.  Robblns. 

Green  Bag.— Boston.    August. 

The  Late  Mr.  Justice  Bushrod  Washington.    Bushrod  C. 

Washington. 
Some  Kentucky-  Lawyers  of  the  Past  and  Present. — IIL 
Law  Libraries  in  Colonial  Virginia.    B.  C.  Steiner. 
Japanese  Causes  C^l&bres.— II.    J.  H.  Wigmore. 

The  Home  Magazine.— Binghamton,  N.  Y.    August. 

Posters  and  Poster-Makers.— I.    John  N.  Hilllard. 

A  Commercial  Traveler  at  Henley.    William  Hoge. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris.    George  N.  Lovejoy. 

On  Climbing  the  Alps. 

The  Fur  Seal  Problem.    John  T.  Morgan. 

Animal  Esthetics.    James  Weir. 

Homiletic  Review.— New  York.    August. 

How  the  Non-Churchgoing  Masses  are  to  be  Reached. 
The  Pulpit  and  Liberty.    W.  S.  Lilly. 
The  Personal  Factor  in  Preaching.    J.  S.  Kennard. 
The  Tubingen  School  of  Criticism.    E.  H.  Dewart. 
The  Creation  Story— Its  Origin.    J.  F.  McCurdy. 

Intelligence.— New  York.    August. 

The  Secret  of  Wagner's  Genius.    Albert  R.  Parsons. 
Astrological  Prediction  on  President  McKinley.   J.  Erickiion. 
Life  and  Health  in  Metaphysics.    J.  L.  Hasbroucke. 
Intelligence,  Thought,  and  ''  Being.'*    C.  H.  A.  BJerregaard. 
Elements  of  Character  Reading.    A.  L.  Stone. 
The  Real  and  the  Ideal.    W.  H.  Francis. 

International.- Chicago.    August. 


Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

The  Central  Caucasus.— I. 


Viktor  Rydberg. 
~     Emilio  (Jallo. 


International  Studio.— New  York.    August. 

Constantino  Meunier.    W.  Shaw  Sparrow. 
Some  Glasgow  Designers  and  Their  Work.    Oleeson  White. 
George  Chester,  the  Last  of  the  Old  Landscape  SchooL 
Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association. 
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Jewish  Quarterly  Review.— London.    July. 

The  Hebrew  Text  of  Eccleslasticns.    W.  Bacher. 

A  Note  on  the  Text  and  Interpretation  of  Ecclus.  zli.  19.    G. 

Buchanan  Gray. 
The  Text  of  Job.    T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Christian  Demonology.    F.  C.  Gonybeare. 
Introdnction   to  the  Arabic  Literature  of  the  Jews.     M. 

8  tei  nschneider . 
Jewish  Relieious  Education.    Rev.  Morris  Joseph. 
An  Eleventh  Century  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Bible.    E. 

N.  Adler. 
The  InstalUbtion  of  the  Egyptian  Nagia.    E.  N.  Adler. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Enj^ineering  Societies. — ^Phila- 
delphia. 

June. 
Paint  Tests.    MaxToltz. 
On  the  Origin  of  the  Ch6zy  Formula.    Clemens  Herschel. 

July. 

The  First  Engineer.   W.  A.  TruesdeU. 
High  Grade  Steel.    J.  C.  Danziger. 
Surveying  Mining  Claims.    Charles  Tappan. 
Meteorol(^cal  Observations  at  Blue  Hill  Observatory. 

Knowledge.— London.    August. 

Photography  in  Natural  Colors.    H.  Snowden  Ward. 
Ancient  volcanoes  of  Great  Britain. 
Wind  as  an  Aid  to  Flight.    F.  W.  Headley. 
Astronomical  Photography.    F.  L.  O.  Wadsworth. 
The  Metamorphosis  of  a  Dragon  Fly.    A.  East. 

Leisure  Hour. — London.    August. 

The  Canadian  Parliaments. 
A  Tour  of  the  British  Volcanoes.    Henry  Walker. 
Birds  Breeding  In  Captivity.    Charles  Whymper. 
What  the  CivU  War  Has  Left  in  America.    £.  Porrltt. 

London  Quarterly.— London.    July. 

The  Victorian  Era. 

Pickle  the  Spy,  a  Jacobite  Arch-Traitor. 
Arctic  Siberia  and  Its  Wonders. 
The  Structure  of  St.  PauPs  Doctrine. 
Miss  Kingsley  In  West  Africa. 
Professor  Jowett  as  a  Teacher. 

The  Progress  of  Our  Colonial  Empire  During  the  Queen^s 
Reign. 

Longman*8  Magazine.— London.    August. 

Greorge  Mason.    Annie  L.  CoghiU. 

Women^s  Life  and  Work :   A  Retrospect  and  a  Forecast. 

Dorothea  Beale. 
Wolmer  Forest.    W.  H.  Hudson. 

Lucifer.— London.    July  15. 

Reincarnation.    Concluded. 

Among  the  Gnostics  of  the  First  Two  Centuries.   Continued 

GTR.  S.  Mead. 
The  Order  of  Things.    A.  A.  Wells. 
Authority.    Concluded.    Miss  Ward. 
The  Geometry  of  Nature.    With  Diagrams.    A.  M.  Glass. 
The  Ak&shic  Records.    Concluded.    C.  W.  Leadbeater. 
Deliverance.    Govlnda  D&sa. 

Ludgate.— London.    August. 

The  Western  Ocean  Cattle-Drover.    Roger  Pocock. 

A  Bicycle  and  Its  Making. 

Japanese  Ivory  Masks;  Pictures  in  Ivory.    C.  L.  McCluer 

Stevens. 
Yachting  and  Its  Cost.    Cllve  Holland. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. — London.    August. 

On  a  Famine-Camp  in  Burmah.    H.  Fielding. 

The  Guards  Under  Queen  Anne.    J.  W.  Fortescue. 

The  Patriotic  Historians  of  Scotland.    V.  V.  Branford. 

Maaaniello :  a  Nine  Days*  Kin^. 

England :  As  Others  See  Us. 

Burke  and  Scott :  the  Sentiment  of  Chivalry.    T.  E.  KebbeL 

Menorah  Monthly.— New  York.    August. 

Judaism  Made  the  Jew.    M.  Friedlander. 
The  National  Farm  School. 
Translation  of  Midrash  Mammon. 

Midland  Monthly.— Dee  Moines,  Iowa.    August. 

The  Queen  of  the  Navy.    Minna  Irving, 
general  Lyon  and  the  Fight  for  Missouri.    Capt.  J.  S.  Clark, 
Birds  of  the  Midland  Region.— II.    David  L.  Savage, 
grant's  Life  in  the  West.-  XXI.    Col.  J.  W.  Emerson. 
Early  Literature  of  the  Miami  Valley.    L.  MendenhalL 

Missionary  Herald.— Boston.   August. 

Kosaie— Bficroneda.   I.  M.  Channon. 

A  Two  Weeks'  Trip  in  Japaa.   J.  H.  DeForeet. 


Missionary  Review  of  the  World.— New  York.    August. 

Spiritual  Movements  of  the  Half-Century.    A.  T.  Pierson. 
The  Pigmies  or  Dwarfs  of  Africa.    John  Gillespie. 
The  Miracle-Working  Virgin  of  Andacolla. 
The  Focus  of  Heathenism  in  India.    H.  G.  Guinness. 
Work  Among  Italian  Navvies. 
Evangelization  of  the  French  Canadians. 
Protestant  Mission  Societies  of  Germany.    G.  H.  Schodde. 
The  Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission  of  America.    R.  A.  Jem- 
berg. 
Waldensian  Missions  in  Italy.    G.  C.  Maugeri. 

Month.— London.    August. 

Anglican  History.    T.  Slater. 

The  Opportunitv  of  Wealth.    J.  Herbert  Williams. 
An  Afternoon  With  Louis  XI.  of  France.    M.  G.  Segar. 
The  Variability  of  the  Moral  Standard.    Joseph  Rickahj. 

Music— Chicago.    August. 

Upper  Partials,  or  Musical  Overtones.    C.  8.  Wake. 
Modes  and  Limits  of  Musical  Expression.    J.  S.  Van  Olere. 
Balaklrew  and  Borodine.    A.  Pougin. 
Music Studyin  Berlin.    Edith  L.Wlnn. 
Music  and  iEsthetic  Theory. 

National  Magazine.— Boston.    Au^rust. 

The  Diamond  Jubilee.    R.  H.  E.  Starr. 

TheoHophy  in  America.    John  E.  Bennett. 

Christ  and  His  Time.    Dallas  Lore  Sharp. 

Buddha's  Tooth.    William  Trant. 

Hills,  Coves  and  Streets  of  Old  Boston.    Edward  E.  Hale. 

The  French  Republic  Not  a  Failure.    Henry  Hajmie. 

The  Beautiful  isle  of  Wight.    Mercia  A.  Keith. 

Niagara  Falls.    Irvington  TrudelL 

National  Review.— London.    August. 

An  Understanding  Between  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

Golden  Rhodesia— A  Revelation.    J.  Y.  F.  Blake. 

The  Uses  of  Humor,    i^rofessor  Sully. 

Concerning  Pugilism.    Maj.  W.  Broadfoot. 

Oxford  Liberalism.    R.  A.  Johnson  and  O.  W.  Richards. 

Sequel  to  Gibbon's  Love  Letters.    Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton. 

Future  of  Naval  Warfare.    Admiral  Colomb. 

New  Review.— London.    August. 

Colonial  Empires.    C.  de  Thierry. 
Peter  the  Great.    James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 
The  Organization  of  the  Home  Civil  Service.    A  CIvU  Serv- 
ant. 
The  Critic  in  the  Farmyard.    R.  Henry  Rew. 
The  Decline  of  Woman.    Frederic  k  Boyle. 
Lucian;  an  Ancient  Critic.    Charles  Wibley. 

Nineteenth  Century.— London.    August. 

France,  Russia,  and  the  England  of  the  Jubilee.    Francis  de 

Pres8ens6. 
The  Tourist  in  Ireland.    Earl  of  Mayo. 
From  Inside  Johannesburg.    Lionel  Phillips. 
Psvchical  Research  and  an  Alleged  "  Haunted  House." 
School  Children  as  Wage- Earners.    Mrs.  HoKg. 
Elizabethan  Rejoicings;  a  Retrospect.    Ed.  Vincent  Howard. 
Zionism.    Emil  Rei(*h. 
Moles.    Dr.  Jessopp. 

The  True  Story  of  Engene  Aram.    H.  B.  Irving. 
Curiosities  About  Crustacea.    Thomas  R.  R.  Stebbing. 
The  Case  of  the  Foreign  Residents  in  Japan.  Robert  Young. 
On    the  Prison    Treatment   of    Juvenile  Offenders.     Ms3. 

Robert  White. 

North  American  Review.— New  York.    August. 

General  Grant's  Letters  to  a  Friend.— IT. 

Ten  Years  of  English  Literature.    Edmund  Gosse. 

Has  Judaism  a  Future  ?    Abram  S.  Isaacs. 

Our  Interest  in  Samoa.    Henry  C.  ide. 

Shall  the  Civil  Service  Orders  be  Amended  ?    G.  B.  Raum. 

Progress  of  the  UnlUnl  States.-  IV.    M.  G.  Mulhall. 

Progress  of  British  Warships'  Design.    P.  H.  Colomb. 

Quarantine  Methods.    A  Ivan  H.  Doty. 

Theosophy  and  Ethlis.    E.  T.  Hargrove. 

The  Export  Bounty  Provision.    Alex.  R.  Smith. 

Speaker  Reed  and  the  House  of  Etepresentatives.    M.  W. 

Hazeltine. 
The  Menace  of  Legislation.    James  H.  Eckels. 

Open  Court.— Chicago.    AugusL 

The  Religion  of  Islam.    P^re  Hyaclnthe  Loyson. 
The  Avatars.    Paul  Cams. 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel.— II.    C.  H.  CornilL 
The  Evolution  of  Evolution.    Moncure  D.  Conway. 

Outing.— New  York.    August. 

Golfers  in  Action.    Price  Collier. 

The  Fishes  of  Our  Boyhood.    E.  W.  Sandys. 
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Coasting  the  Mediterranean  Awheel.    Paal  S.  Jenks. 

Some  of  Uie  Season^s  Yachts  and  Freaks.    A.  J.  Kenealy. 

The  Poqghkeepsie  Boat-Races.    Chase  Mellen. 

Polo  in  Play.    A.  H.  Godfrey. 

Cycling  Clubs  and  Their  Spheres  of  Action. 

The  Outlook.— New  York.    August  7. 
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W.  Rader. 
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The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life.— XXI.   Justin  McCarthy, 
How  to  Study  an  English  Cathedral.— II.    Helen  M.  North. 
The  Kindergarten  Ideal.    Susan  E.  Blow. 

Overland  Monthly.— San  Francisco.    August. 

Pomo  Wampum  Makers.   John  W.  Hudson. 
Great  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States.   E.  S.  Holden. 
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General  Lee,  of  Yirginia.    Continued.    Hen^  Tvrrell. 
Bombay;  a  Capital  of  Greater  Britain.    G.  W.  Forrest. 
Queen  Caroline's  Yisit  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  18S0.    Francis 
Monteflore. 

Photo-American.— New  York.    August. 

A  Device  for  Changing  Plates  Outdoors.    Edwin  Russell. 
Picture-Making.    A.  J.  Aldrich. 
Bed-Room  Photography.    Albert  G.  Robinson. 
Stepping-Stones  to  Photography.— VII.    Edward  W.  New- 
comb. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.    August. 

Should  Photographers  Gto  In  for  Genre  Work? 
Photography  as  a  Means  of  Existence. 
Short  Talks  on  Picture-Making.— II.    F.  Dundas  Todd. 
Floral  Photography.    Ernest  w.  Jackson. 
Platinum  Paper.    Robert  Ayton. 

The  Photographic  Times.- New  York.    August. 

Focusing  Attachments  for  Cameras.    E.  J.  Prindle. 

Naturalistio  Photography.    P.  H.  Emerson. 

Composition.— II.    G.  Davison. 

Science  and  Art.    Mario  del  Fieri. 

Photography  in  Colors.    Thomas  Bolas. 

The  Chemistry  of  Common  Processes.    H.  C.  L.  Bloxam. 

Photography  by  the  ROntgen  Rays.    Hall  Edwards. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly.— Richmond,  Va.    July. 

Philip  Melancthon,  Scholar  and  Reformer.    John  DeWltt. 

Marlolatry.    Robert  P.  Farris. 

Pope  Leo  XIII.  on  the  Validity  of  Anglican  Orders.   R.  C. 

Reed 
The  Public  Language  of  Our  Lord.    R.  B.  Woodworth. 
A  Divine  Manual  for  All  Christian  Workers.    A.  W.  Pitzer. 
W.  K.  MarshaU,  Missionary  Pioneer  of  the  Southwest. 
A  Plea  for  Unity.    Robert  P.  Kerr. 
The  Southern  General  Assembly,  1807.    W.  McF.  Alexander. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.— Boston.    July. 

The  Tory  Origin  of  Free  Trade  Policy.    W.  J.  Ashley. 

Certain  Tendencies  in  Political  Economy.    Bernard  Moses. 

The  German  Exchange  Act  of  1896.    Ernest  Loeb. 

The  Value  of  the  Money  Unit.    T.  N.  Carver. 

The  Career  of  Francis  Amasa  Walker.    C.  F.  Dunbar. 

Cooperative  Stores  in  New  England.    Edward  W.  Bemis. 

Quarterly  Review. — London.    July. 

Martin  Luther. 

Asia  Minor  Rediscovered. 

Unpublished  Letters  of  George  Canning. 

The  Annals  of  Banff. 

Henri  Taine. 

Job  and  the  "  Faust." 

The  South  African  Committee. 

The  Crisis  in  the  East. 

Rosary  Magazine.- New  York.    August. 

The  American  Congregation  of  St.  Catharine  de  Ricci.— II. 

Tliomas  Moore.    Richard  M.  Johnston. 

A  Week  on  the  Isles  of  Arran.    Laura  Grey. 
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Reminiscence  of  Prof .  George  E.  Hardy.    J.  A.  Mooney. 


The  Rosary  and  the  HolyEucharist.   J.  M.  L.  Monaahra. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart.    C.  O'Mahony. 
Art  in  Seville.    Joseph  Selinger. 

Sanitarian.— New  York.    August. 

PhirsicianB  and  Their  Armamentation.    John  A.  Tanner. 

Height  and  Distance  from  bea  Affecting  Climate. 

Health  and  Economics.    F.  J.  Van  Voorhis. 

Scarlet  Fever  and  Sanitation.    N.  D.  Coxe. 

Causes  and  Prevention  of  Water  Fermentation.  Samuel  Mc- 

Elroy. 
Some  Conditions  of  Longevity. 
Malodorous  Water  and  Organisms.    A.  N.  Bell. 

ScoU  Magazine.— Perth.    August. 

Alexander  Pope.   John  A.  Black. 

Impressions  of  Scotland.    Robert  S.  Cassie. 

Brig  o*  Balgownie,  Aberdeen.    W.  Stuart  fielding. 

An  Appreciation  of  the  Writings  of  8.  R.  Crockett.    Charles 

Aitken. 
Kirk  Discipline  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.    C.  Haye  Sharp. 

The  Stenographer.— Ptiiladelphia.    August. 

Repetition  in  Speed  Practice. 
Law  Reporting.    H.  W.  Thome. 

The  Strand  Magazine.— London.    (American  Edition.) 

August 

The  Cows  That  Ants  Milk.    Grant  Allen. 

Personal  Relics  of  the  Queen.— 11.    William  G.  Fitzgerald. 

Portraits  of  Celebrities  at  Different  Times  of  Their  Lives. 
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ow  Buildings  Are  Moved.    James  W.  Smith. 
Side^Shows.-^.    WilUam  G.  Fitzgerald. 
From  Behind  the  Speaker's  Chair.- XXXVTO.    H.  W.  Lucy. 
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The  Heavenly  Choir  of  Perugia.    Katharine  S.  Macquoid. 
A  Sunday  at  St.  Paul's. 
An  Irish  E\ineral.    Frederick  Langbridge. 
Some  Modern  Women  and  Their  Work.    M.  Margaret  Ham- 
mond. 

Temple  Bar.— London.    August. 

The  Campaign  of  Roucoux.    Frederick  Dixon. 

Autumn  Days  in  Islay. 

Gottfried  Herder;   the  Sponsor  of    Folk-Song.    Theodora 

Nunns. 
Beethoven's  Last  Days.    Alice  Quarry. 

United  Service  Magazine.— London.    August. 

The  Army  of  Spain;   Its  Present  Qualities  and  Modem 

Value. 
Egypt,  France,  and  England.    J.  Stuart  Homer. 
Snips,  Colonies,  Commerce.    D.  P.  Heatley. 
The  Instruction  of  Our  Soldiers  to  Shoot  Under  Conditions 

-  of  Active  Service. 
The  Volunteer  Force.    Capt.  H.  L.  Griffin. 
Armored  Trains.    H.  G.  Archer. 
Invasions  of  Ireland.    Lieut.  C.  Holmes  Wilson. 
Assaulting  Columns.    **  Vinculum." 
The  Waziri  Expedition. 

Westminster  Review.— London.    August. 

Plain  Speaking  About  Lunacy.    W.  J.  Corbet. 

The  History  of  the  Week  as  a  Guide  to  Prehistoric  Chro- 
nology. 

Sir  Wilflam  Lockhart.    R.  M.  Lockhart. 

The  Diary  of  a  Chief  Justice,  John  Scott.    N.  W.  Sibley. 

Evolution  of  Agriculture.    R.  Hedger  Wallace. 

Responsibility  of  Parents  for  Failure  of  Modern  Educatioa. 
W.  K.  Hin. 

Science  and  the  Rights  of  Women.    H.  E.  Harvey. 

The  Salisbury  Treatment  in  England. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.— New  York.    August 

Exposure-Meters  and  Other  Things.    W.  T.  Wilkinson. 
The  Vandyke  Style  in  Portraiture.    G.  G.  Rockwood. 
The  Improvement  of  Negatives.    L.  Belitzski. 
Papers  for  Professional  Photographers.    J.  A.  Tennant 
Sulphites  and  Their  Use.    G.  E.  Brown. 
The  National  Convention  at  Celoron. 

YaleReview.— New  Haven,  Conn.    (Quarterly.)  Augost. 

Prevention  and  Relief  of  Famine  in  India.    P.  C.  Lyon. 

Economic  Theories  Explaining  Increase  of  Public  Expendi- 
ture in  Europe.    G.  Flamingo. 

The  New  Administration  in  Canada.    Edward  Porritt.      ,. 

The  Soci6t6s  de  Secours  Mutuels  of  France.  W.  F.  WII- 
loughby.  , 

Recent  Economic  and  Social  Legislation  in  the  Unitea 
States.    F.  J.  Stimson. 
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Dahelm.— Leipzig. 
July  8. 

Yaaco  da  (Jama  and  the  Sea  Route  to  the  East  Indies. 
Schott. 

July  10. 

BruBsels.    H.  O.  von  Joetenode. 

July  17. 

The  Shell-Fiflheries  of  Heliflroland. 

JulySi. 
Wilhelm  Bauer.    L.  Witte. 

Deutscber  Hausschatx. — Regensburg.    Heft  14. 

The  Grande  Chartreuse.    Continued.'  J.  Odenthal. 
Dr.  Nansen^s  Expedition.    H.  Kemer. 
The  Ear  and  Its  Diseases.    J.  Schuh. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart. 

July. 
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The  Viennese  Court,  1791-(tt.    Count  Paul  Greppt 

Habit.    Prof.  A.  Heger. 
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Archduke  John  of  Austria  on  Greece.    A.  Schlossar. 
Ernst  Curtius.    Continued.    H.  Telzer. 
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Lake  Constance.    K.  von  Arx. 
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Old  Memories.    Duchess  of  Fitz-James. 
Napoleon  and  Wellington.    General  Dragomirof. 
A  Dialogue  on  Art  and  Science.    P.  Richer. 
Fanaticism  in  Turkey.    J.  Denais. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Mme.  Juliette  Adam. 
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The  Inventions  of  1814-1815.    E.  Muntz. 
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Reforme  Sociale.— Paris. 

July  1. 

Presidential  Address  to  the  Soci6t6  d^Economle  Sociale.    H. 
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Equality  of  Conditions.    A.  Desjardins. 
The  Soci6t^  d^Economie  Sociale  and  the  Peace  Unions  in 

180&-(rr. 

July  16. 

The  Rights  of  the  Testator  in  Countries  Outside  France. 

The  French  Mercantile  Marine.    E.  Rostand. 

The  Regulation  of  Corporations  in  Austria.    V.  Brants. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondea. — Paris. 
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Leo  Xm.  and  Prince  Bismarck.    E.  Lefebvre  de  Behaine. 
Public  Opinion  and  the  Athenian  Orators.    Paul  Girard. 
The  Seine  Assizes.    Jean  Cruppi. 
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Peter  the  Great  aod  His  Latest  Biographer.    M.  G.  Valbert. 
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Europe  and  the  Directolre.    Albert  Sorel. 

The  Revolt  of  the  Philippines  and  Spanish  Policy.    Charles 
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Essays    on    Pathological  Literature:   E.  A.  Poe.     ArvMe 
Barine. 


The  Ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Their  Explorer.  Eugene  Guil- 
laume. 

Competition  and  Loss  of  Work.  Paul  d^Estournelles  de  Con- 
stant. 
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Social  Transformations  of  Contemporary  Russia.  A.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu. 

Essays  in  Pathological  Literature:  E.  A.  Poe.  Arvlde 
Barine. 

Berryer  According  to  His  Latest  Historians.    V.  Du  Bled. 

The  Scotch  Universities.    G.  Bonet-Maury. 

The  Years  of  Retirement  of  Prince  Bismarck.  M.  G.  Val- 
bert. 

Revue  de  Droit  Public- Paris.    June. 

The  Pecuniary  Responsibility  of  Ministers  in  France.    C. 

Roussel. 
The  State  and  the  Railways  in  France.    L.  Walras. 
Hierarchical  Control  in  Administrative  Matters.    E.  H.  Per- 

reau. 

Revue  Generate.- Brussels.    July. 

Belgian  Art.    Ernest  Purler. 

Islamism.    A.  Castelein. 

The  Reorganization  of  the  Belgian  Civic  Guard.    A.  de 

Neeflf. 
Travels  in  Rhodesia.    Concluded.    A.  Bordeaux. 

Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire.— Paris.    July  10. 

Agricultural  Syndicates  and  Small  Proprietors.    R.  Henry. 
The  Elections  in  Austria-Hungary.    Lei^vre  Pontalis. 
Mutual  Aid  Societies  in  France.    A.  Drake. 
The  Central  Mayoralty  of  Paris.    A.  Combarieu, 
French  Colonial  Questions.    G.  Demartial. 

Revue  dea  Revues. — Paris. 

July  1. 

Literary  Critics  in  France.    G.  Pellissier. 

A  Paradox  on  Beauty  in  Women.    Dr.  A.  Neuvllle. 

Irichromatine.    G.  Brunei. 

Auguste  Saint-Gaudens,  American  Sculptor.    W.  Coffin. 
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The  Walloon  Movement.    M.  Wllmotte. 
Dinosaurs.    Profs.  A.  Bigot  and  Marsh. 
The  House  of  Uie  Virgin  Mary. 

August  1. 

The  Polish  Woman.  Eliza  Orzesko. 
On  the  Art  of  Longevity.  Leo  Xlll. 
The  Danish  Dynasty  in  Greece.    L.  de  Norvins. 

Revue  Sociailate.— Paris.    July. 

Capital  and  Labor  in  Russia.    Marie  Stromberg. 
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Even  if  the  essential  facts  were  not  in 
Maituiere     dispute,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to 
atLatttmer,   jj^^^q  ^{qq  ^Jid  sound  comment  upon 

the  fearful  tragedy  at  Lattimer,  Luzerne  County, 
in    eastern   Pennsylvania,    growing   out   of   the 
strike  of  the  anthracite  coal  miners.     The  miners 
who  had  struck  at  one  mine  were  endeavoring  to 
march  a  distance  of  some  miles  over  the  public 
highways  to  other  mines  operated  by  the  same 
company,   where  they  hoped  to  persuade  their 
fellow -miners  to  join  in  the  strike.     The  march- 
ing group  seems  to  have  numbered  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men.     It  is  proven  by  over- 
whebning  testimony  that  they  were  absolutely 
unarmed.     The  sheriff  of  the  county,  with  more 
than  a   hundred   deputies,   all  of  them  heavily 
armed  with  Winchester  rifles  and  revolvers,  un- 
dertook? to  prevent  the  strikers  from  making  the 
journey.     Although  it  is  true  that  when  headed 
off  from  one  route  the  strikers  endeavored  to  go 
by  a  different  road,  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
was  anything  in  their  manner  or  their  methods 
that   threatened   any   immediate   breach  of  the 
peace.     They  were  certainly   endeavoring   per- 
sistently to  go  from  one  place  to  another,  while 
the  sheriff  was  ordering  them  to  disperse  and  go 
home.     They  were  not  willing  to  obey  that  order, 
and  the  deputies   proceeded  to  shoot  at  them. 
The  first  volley  killed  and  wounded  several  of  the 
strikers,  whereupon  the  whole  body,  far  from 
offering   any   resistance,    turned    and    ran   like 
scared    rabbits.     The    mob — if    this    group   of 
marching   miners  could  be  called  a  mob — was 
most  effectually  broken  up  at  the  first  onslaught. 
Nevertheless,  the  deputies  kept  on  shooting  at 
the  helpless,  unarmed,  retreating  men,  with  the 
result  of  killing  twenty  or  thereabouts  and  wound- 
ing forty  or  more,  a  number  of  whom  died  within 
a  few  days.     The  killed  and  wounded  were  said 
generally  to  have  been  shot  in  the  back.     There 


were,  of  course,  no  losses  on  the  side  of  the  depu- 
ties, since  this  bloody  battle  of  theirs  was  waged 
against  a  strictly  non-combatant  enemy. 

_    ^  None  of   the  attempted  explanations 

of  the  then  made  by  Sheriff  Martin  or  his 
8iw  Miners,  deputies  seemed  very  convincing.  In- 
deed, the  worst  accusations  that  they  brought 
against  the  miners  would  in  a  New  York  City 
strike  scarcely  have  justified  the  mild  use  of  a 
policeman's  billy.  Nevertheless,  there  must  be 
some  explanation  or  excuse  for  conduct  that  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  been  deliberately  intended 
as  a  wanton  massacre  of  human  beings.  Per- 
haps that  explanation  may  be  found  in  part  in 
the  extraordinary  social  conditions  that  now  pre- 
vail in  and  about  the  mining  towns  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Some  yeai^  ago,  in  the  district  where 
this  massacre  occurred,  the  miners  were  fairly 
well  paid  and  were  men  who  averaged  tolerably 
well  as  regards  thrift,  character,  and  intelligence. 
Many  of  them  owned  their  own  little  homes,  and 
they  were  made  up  of  racial  materials  easily  as- 
similated in  this  country;  that  is  to  say,  those 
who  were  not  of  old  native  American  stock  were 
of  Irish,  English,  Welsh,  German,  or  Scandi- 
navian origin.  Naturally,  however,  there  were 
at  times  conflicts  between  the  miners  and  mine 
owners  over  questions  of  wages,  length  of  work- 
ing day,  the  company  truck- store  system,  and 
the  other  recurring  points  of  dispute  that  belong 
to  the  mining  business.  The  mine  owners  of 
Pennsylvania  have  as  a  class  never  treated  their 
miner  folk  with  tender  indulgence;  and  rather 
than  concede  much,  if  any,  to  the  men  on  the 
ground,  they  adopted  in  an  evil  hour  the  plan  of 
supplanting  their  old  miners  with  new  material 
brought  from  Poland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Bohemia, 
and  in  general  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe. 
This   new   labor   could   be  employed   for   much 
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lower  wages  than  the  old.  It  could  also  be  ex- 
ploited— through  company  stores,  company  shan- 
ties, and  other  methods  well  understood  by  coal- 
mine owners — in  a  manner  that  the  old  miners, 
who  were  self-respecting  English-speaking  citi- 
zens, would  not  have  endured  for  a  moment.  A 
score  of  strange  languages  and  dialects  were  soon 
heard  in  the  mines,  including  Russian,  Polish, 
Magyar,  Czech,  Croatian,  Ruthenian,  Sloven- 
ian, and  numerous  others  besides,  such  as  Rou- 
manian and  Servian,  not  to  mention  Italian. 
For  a  while  the  supplanted  men  of  the  old  regime 
lingered  sullenly  on  the  scene,  clinging  to  their 
little  homesteads,  and  hoping  against  hope  for 
the  work  that  was  not  destined  to  be  theirs 
again.  They  have  for  the  most  part  been  dis- 
persed throughout  the  country.  Their  houses 
are  now  occupied  by  the  newcomers  from  the 
polyglot  proletariat  of  southeastern  Europe;  and 
under  the  roof  where  one  miner's  family  formerly 
dwelt  in  humble  decency  there  will  now  be  found 
four  or  five  families  huddled  together  after  the 
manner  of  the  slums  of  Polish  and  Hungarian 
towns.     It  all  means  a  startling  social  change. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  new- 
Cond^t^oni'  comers  would  in  any  case   have  been 

liked  or  welcomed  by  the  non- mining 
population  of  the  Pennsylvania  towns  and  villages 
of  the  coal  regions.  But  the  prejudice  against 
them  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  miners  of  the  former  period  had  drifted  into 
other  occupations  in  those  towns,  while  still  more 
of  their  friends  and  relatives  lived  thereabouts. 
These  have  been  accustomed .  to  look  with  ex- 
treme aversion  upon  the  unattractive  population 
that  has  monopolized  the  work  of  mining.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  deputy  sheriffs  are 
drawn  very  largely  from  this  class  of  village  or 
town  dwellers  who  hate  the  **  foreigners  "  and 
deride  their  filthy  habits  and  queer  languages,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  strong  prejudice  might  easily 
heighten  the  danger  of  a  misunderstanding  under 
circumstances  of  provocation.  The  very  fact, 
furthermore,  that  the  new  miners  as  a  rule  cannot 
yet  understand  English  or  make  their  English- 
speaking  neighbors  understand  them,  also  increases 
the  risks.  Unquestionably,  these  people  from 
southeastern  Europe  are  strange- mannered  and 
turbulent,  extremely  excitable,  and  to  outward 
appearances  an  intractable  and  ugly  lot  of  people 
to  deal  with,  though,  it  is  alleged,  they  are  easily 
managed  by  superiors  who  understand  them  and 
are  gratefully  responsive  to  kindness.  The  mine 
owners  have  seemed  with  deliberate  intent  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  bringing  more  of  these  people 
into  the  coal  regions  than  were  actually  needed. 
This  has  helped  to  keep  wages  close  to  the  star- 


vation point,  while  obvibusly  rendering  it  more 
difficult  for  the  miners  to  assert  themselves.  The 
present  anthracite  strike  has  come  about  as  a 
postponed,  but  inevitable  reaction.  Likely  enough 
it  found  some  occasion  in  the  great  bituminous 
coal  strike  of  the  West.  It  is  the  result  of  a  bad 
policy  adopted  years  ago  by  the  operators  of  the 
mines.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  all  mine 
owners  are  alike  culpable.  Some  of  them  have 
unwillingly  adopted  methods  which  were  forced 
upon  them  by  the  harsh  laws  of  competition. 

In  due  time  doubtless  there  will  be 
'"Jo/oSw?"    *  judicial  inquiry — probably  several 

such  inquiries — which  will  clear  up 
some  of  the  disputed  facts  touching  the  circum- 
stances of  the  shooting  on  September  10.  War- 
rants were  promptly  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the 
attacking  deputy  sheriffs,  and  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  them  may  be  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
trial.  It  is  also  known  that  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  governments  have  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  men  killed  at  Lattimer  were  subjects  of  those 
countries,  and  therefore  entitled  to  their  pro- 
tection. The  United  States  Government  may 
possibly  be  obliged  to  look  into  the  case  in 
order  to  know  whether  or  not  the  families  of 
such  Austrian  and  Russian  subjects  are  equitably 
entitled  to  receive  indemnity.  We  can  afford  to 
await  the  careful  investigations  that  will  be  made 
by  the  public  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
United  States  before  reaching  any  final  conclu- 
sions of  our  own.  It  is  a  mere  act  of  justice  to 
say  that  the  conduct  of  the  great  body  of  foreign 
mining  population  of  the  disturbed  region  has 
been  remarkaoly  moderate  since  the  massacre. 
They  have  shown  no  disposition,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  to  carry  arms;  and  General  Gobin,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  militia,  who  with  several  regiments 
was  put  in  control  of  the  situation,  has  found  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  peace.  If  such  a  man 
as  General  Gobin  had  been  in  charge  earlier,  it 
is  not  likely  there  would  have  been  any  blood- 
shed. General  Gobin  was  in  August  chosen 
commander-in-chief  of  theG.  A.  R.  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  has  been  for  some  time  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a 
lawyer  by  profession  and  lives  in  the  town  of 
Lebanon.  Circumstances  clearly  justify  the  em- 
ployment of  the  militia,  and  the  strikers  them- 
selves may  well  prefer  the  military  maintenance 
of  peace  and  order  to  the  very  doubtful  fashion 
that  has  sprung  up  of  dealing  with  industrial 
strikes  through  injunctions  and  other  judicial  writs 
enforced  by  sheriffs.  It  seemed  likely  on  the  20th 
that  the  miners  would  end  the  strike  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  lOper-cent.  advance  in  their  wages. 
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_  .  The  rapid  subatitution  in  this  coun- 

of  Our         try  of  Italians,   Poies,  Hungarians, 
UntkfiM  iMof.   ^j,^  tjjg  ijijg  fQp  English -speaking 
unskilled    labor    has    unquestionably    had  some 
tendency  to  make  capitalists  more  arbitrary,  and 
less  carefully  just  in  dealing  with  workingmen. 
This  new  immigration  has  sharpened  the  distinc- 
tion  between  organized  and  unorganized  labor. 
The  trades  unions  can  generally  take  pretty  good 
care  of  themselves,  but  it  is  comparatively  hard 
for  the  newcomers  from  eastern  Europe  to  resist 
injustice.     Those  engaged  in  mining,  it  is  true, 
have  now  been  more  or  less  completely  brought 
into  labor  organizations;   but  generally  speaking 
the  newcomers  are  at  the  mercy  of  capital.      For 
the  past  two  years  the  immigrants  coming  from 
Austria- Hungary,  Italy,  Poland,  and  Russia  have 
constituted     52 
per  cent,  of  our 
total     immigra- 
tion.    Their 
average    illiter- 
acy   is    40    per 
cent.,   as    com- 
pared    with 
about     3J     per 
cent,  among  im- 
migrants from 
Great      Britain 
and    Ireland, 
France,   Ger- 
many,     and 
Scandinavia. 
Only     one     in 
about  twenty- 
five  of  the  im- 
migrants    from  BHiBirr  martin, 
southeastern 

Europe  is  a  skilled  workman.  They  are  exploited 
by  our  corporations  in  gangs  at  low  wages  upon 
aU  kinds  of  work  requiring  muscle  rather  than 
skill,  and  they  are  not  always  treated  with  or- 
dinary justice  by  contractors. 

ihm  Our  cctpora.  ^*""  "xample,  a  great  many  thou- 
ti«H  Treat  TMr  sands  of  them  are  just  now  em- 
Ctrnmon  Labor.  ployed  in  work  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan Street  Railway  Company  of  New  York, 
which  is  changing  some  important  lines  on  main 
thoroughfares  from  horse-power  to  the  under- 
ground electric  trolley  system.  The  work  began 
about  August  15.  The  newspapers  complimented 
the  street  railroad  company  upon  the  splendid 
energy  with  which  it  was  attacking  its  work  of 
transformation  simultaneously  at  every  point 
along  several  miles  of  line.  All  seemed  to  be 
going  well,  when  suddenly  on  September  10,  at 
1  o'clock,  the  workmen  dropped  their  tools  and 


came  together  in  excited  throngs.      One  of  these 
meetings  was  held  in  Astor  Place,  in  front  of  the 
Cooper  Union,  and  in  plain  view  from  our  edi- 
torial windows.    It  was  one  of  the  hottest  and  most 
humid  days  in  the  history  of  New  York  City. 
Many  hundreds  of  these  men  had  been  handling 
heavy  paving  blocks ;   other  hundreds  were  work- 
ing with  scorch- 
ing-hot rails  and 
the    huge     iron 
castings   that 
hold  the  trolley 
tube;    while 
other  hundreds, 
or  thousands, 
were    working 
in  the   trenches 
within     which 
these   castings 
were     to      be 
placed.     A  half 
hour's  work  in 
such  a  trench  on 
that      particular 
day  would  have 
meant  death   to 
om.  J.  p.  B-  QOBiH.  most  men  of  iu- 

(Commanillng  mlllUa  at  I^ttlmer,  Pa.)  ^qq^  O  C  C  U  p  a- 
tions.  But  these  men  had  not  quit  work  because 
they  were  unable  to  endure  the  almost  inconceiva- 
ble oppression  of  the  weather.  They  had  struck  be- 
cause they  had  been  working  nearly  four  weeks — 
as  unskilled,  low-paid  day  laborers,  be  it  remem- 
bered— and  had  not  yet  received  a  penny  of 
their  wages.  Some  of  them  were  pitiably  weak- 
ened from  lack  of  sufficient  food;  all  of  them 
were  in  serious  difficulty  and  distress  because 
their  just  wages  had  been  withheld.  Let  it  be 
further  understood — what  is  well  known  to  every 
one — that  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  is 
never  short  of  money.  It  is  able  to  command  on 
half  an  hour's  notice  an  almost  fabulous  number 
of  millions  of  dollars,  its  directors  being  also 
directors  and  influential  men  in  great  banks  and 
financial  institutions  whose  vaults  are  at  this 
moment  almost  bursting  with  idle  cash.  The 
state  of  mind  of  these  strikers  was  most  curious. 
They  were  desperately  hungry,  desperately  hot 
and  tired,  desperately  indignant  at  the  treatment 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  were  in  quaking  fear  lest  their 
self-assertion  in  throwing  down  their  lools  and 
demanding  their  pay  might  result  in  the  loss  of 
their  jote.  The  company  had  no  excuse  to  offer 
except  that  it  had  not  found  it  convenient  to  take 
the  trouble  to  count  out  the  money  to  the  men. 
For  cynicism,  this  little  episode  would  be  hard 
to  match  in  the  history  of  the  relations  of  labor 
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and  capital.  The  contractors  had  shown  no  lack 
of  energy  in  getting  effective  work  out  of  the  men. 
The  foremen  had  pushed  them  like  so  many- 
galley  slaves  under  the  lash.  But  the  supply  of 
common  labor  was  abundant,  and  the  contractors 
could  afford,  therefore,  to  be  calmly  indifferent 
about  paying  the  men  their  wages  on  the  regular 
pay-days.     Giving  the  jobs  at  all  was  a  favor. 

«     M      ^, .    It  was  not  merely  that  the  company 
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are  Sometimes  was  wronging  its  men;  it  was 
Made.  wronging  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. It  was  wantonly  widening  the  chasm 
betwen  capital  and  labor.  It  was  giving  needless 
provocation.  It  was  placing  fresh  arguments 
at  the  disposal  of  the  firebrands  of  anarchy  and 
disorder.  This  company  has  obtained  great 
public  franchises  of  stupendous  earning  value 
for  little  or  no  compensation  to  the  community. 
Its  sweltering  and  forgotten  laborers  were  so 
completely  at  their  wits*  ends  on  that  hot  Sep- 
tember day  that  their  desperation  might  easily 
enough  have  led  to  a  fearful  riot,  which  in  turn 
might  have  cost  the  lives  of  policemen  as  well 
as  strikers,  and  might  have  necessitated  the 
calling  out  of  regiment  after  regiment  of  the 
militia.  These  comments,  far  from  exaggerating 
the  situation,  fail  to  do  it  half  justice.  Who 
would  have  been  to  blame  if  this  almost  inarticu- 
late mass  of  leaderless  but  hungry  men  (many 
of  them  with  families),  a  certain  proportion  of 
them  unable  to  speak  English,  had  precipitated  a 
riot  ?  There  is  only  one  answer.  It  is  not  the 
unskilled  workingmen  of  this  country  who  have 
the  best  right  to  be  angered  at  such  conduct  as 
that  which  we  have  described  on  the  part  of 
millionaire  corporations,  but  rather  the  honorable 
business  and  industrial  community  at  large,  the 
rewards  of  whose  thrift,  ability,  and  care  are 
appreciably  endangered  every  time  that  a  wanton 
corporation,  fattening  on  public  privileges,  is 
reckless  enough  to  give  labor  another  just  caus*5 
of  grievance  against  capital.  These  are  the  oc- 
casions when  indignation  is  righteous. 

On  Saturday,  September  11,  aconven- 
"ereat  *  tion  representing  the  bituminous  coal 
Coal  strike,  miners  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  West  Virginia,  who  had  been  on 
strike  since  the  first  week  of  July,  agreed  to  re- 
sume work  at  sixty- five  cents  a  ton,  this  plan  hav- 
ing been  recommended  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  their  national  organization.  The  miners 
had  demanded  uniform  wages  of  sixty -nine  cents. 
The  price  now  agreed  upon,  sixty -five  cents,  had 
been  conceded  as  a  compromise  by  nearly  all  the 
mine  owners  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  and  it 
meant  a  very  material  advance  for  the  strikers 


over  the  wages  they  were  receiving  at  the  time 
they  left  the  mines.  Nevertheless,  the  victory 
was  won  at  enormous  sacrifice,  and  it  would  have 
been  vastly  better  for  both  sides  to  have  arbitrated 
everything  in  dispute  at  the  outset.  The  agree- 
ment at  Columbus,  to  which  we  refer,  was  not  of 
itself  enough  to  end  the  strike  throughout  the 
wide  area  affected;  but  it  was  deemed  probable 
that  the  resumption  of  work  throughout  the  Pitts- 
burg district  at  sixty-five  cents  would  compel 
mine  owners  in  the  other  districts  and  States  to 
concede  the  same  terms  to  their  men,  and  that 
the  strike  would  thus  be  very  generally  declared 
off.  This  expectation  has  been  justified  by  the 
course  of  subsequent  events.  J  t  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  by  our  readers  that  the  great  bituminous 
coal  strike,  extending  from  the  Pittsburg  region 
to  Illinois,  has  had  no  direct  connection  with  the 
outbreak  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  slaughter  of  foreign 
miners  by  deputy  sheriffs  occurred  at  Lattimer, 
in  the  Hazelton  district  of  Luzerne  County.  In- 
directly, however,  the  bituminous  coal  movement 
doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  the  conditions, 
both  psychological  and  otherwise,  that  precipi- 
tated the  anthracite  strike. 

While   the   whole    nation    was    still 
byKliaaie.    ^^^eply  agitated  over  the  fearful  and 

needless  slaughter  of  strikers  in  Penn- 
sylvania, there  came  another  public  shock  in  the 
news  of  the  lynching  of  ^ve  men  in  an  Indiana  vil- 
lage, under  circumstances  that  indicate  alarming 
flaws  in  the  very  rudiments  of  our  civilization.  The 
mere  loss  of  life  in  great  disasters  by  sea  or  by 
land  is  always  painful  and  shocking;  but  a  mas- 
sacre of  strikers  or  a  lynching  carnival  gives  the 
community  a  very  different  sort  of  shock  from 
that  which  is  caused  by  the  news  of  a  foundered 
ship  or  a  cyclone -swept  region.  For  the  mas- 
sacre of  strikers  or  the  lynching  of  men  held  in 
the  custody  of  the  State  involves  moral  consid- 
erations that  lie  at  the  very  basis  of  our  whole 
social  and  political  fabric.  The  Indiana  lynching 
to  which  we  refer  occurred  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  at  the  little  town  of  Versailles,  in  Rip- 
ley County,  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  west  of 
Cincinnati.  Versailles  is  a  county  town,  but  a 
small  one  of  only  four  or  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
several  miles  from  any  railroad  or  telegraph 
oflBce.  It  lies  in  a  region  which  for  some  time 
past  has  suffered  from  the  depredations  of  a  bad 
element  of  the  population  that  has  grown  bold  in 
various  forms  of  burglary,  highway  robbery,  and 
general  outlawry,  because  of  the  lax  and  feeble 
manner  in  which  the  law  has  stretched  forth  its 
arm  to  protect  the  honest  farmers  and  villagers. 
At  length  some  clear  evidence  was  obtained  in  the 
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caee  of  a  small  burglary — the  entrance  of  a  bar- 
ber shop,  or  something  of  that  kind-^which  im- 
plicated a  gang  of  men  suspected  of  having  com- 
mitted a  number  of  other  similar  crimes.  Five 
men  were  accordingly  arrested  and  held  for  trial 
in  the  county  jail  at  Versailles.  There  seems  to 
have  been  little  doubt  about  the  guilt  of  three  of 
these  men,  but  the  evidence  against  two  of  them 
was  apparently  far  from  being  direct  or  im- 
portant. Nevertheless,  on  the  night  of  the  14th 
the  whole  five  were  taken  from  the  jail  by  a  mob 
and  hung  in  a  row  from  the  limb  of  an  elm  tree. 
It  ia  reported  that  although  only  fifteen  or  twenty 
men  did  the  actual  work  of  seizing  and  hanging 
the  five  prisoners,  they  were  accompanied  and 
encouraged  by  a  body  of  more  tlian  two  hundred 
and  fifty  citizens,  this  being  a  very  large  mob  to 
get  together  in  bo  small  a  town.  Governor  Mount 
at  once  announced  his  determination  to  use  the 
whole  power  of  the  State,  if  necessary,  to  investi- 
gate the  outrage  and  bring  the  lynchers  to  punish- 
ment.     But  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to 
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aecure  a  jury  in  Ripley  County  that  would  agree 
upon  a  verdict  of  guilty,  no  matter  how  clearly 
the  identity  of  the  lynchers  were  established. 
It  is  not  easy  to  punish  a  whole  community. 

onmitii  "^^''  ^™^  years  it  was  understood  among 
afkarai  the  apologists  for  the  resort  to  lynch  law 
DiMonier.  ^j^^j  jjjjg  expedient  was  to  be  reserved 
solely  for  cases  of  violence  against  women.  But 
lynching  has  of  late  been  practiced  in  a  number 
of  instances  to  punish  men  charged  witb  other 
crimes.  In  this  Indiana  case  the  robbers  were 
safe  in  the  hands  of  the  law  and  would  probably 
have  been  found  guilty  on  due  trial  and  sent  to 
the  penitentiary.  Their  crimes  against  property 
did  not  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  any 
serious  violence  against  persons,  and  nothing  had 
happened  to  arouse  in  the  community  any  fierce 
and  overpowering  passion.  The  lynching,  there- 
fore, would  seem  to  indicate  a  dangerously  low 
state  of  general  decency  and  civilization  in  the 
county  of  Ripley.  There  are  parts  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  where  the  lamp  of  a  high  civilization 
shines  ae  brightly  as  in  almost  any  part  of  the 
whole  world,  but  there  are  other  parts  which  are 
lamentably  benighted.  Yet  this  is  true  not  alone 
of  Indiana,  but  also  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  almost  every  other  State  of  the  Union,  not 
even  excepting  Maasachu setts.  "While  we  have 
given  so  much  fime,  thought,  and  energy  to  the 
work  of  improving  our  conditions  of  life  and 
social  order  in  the  great  towns — with  what  upon 
the  whole  has  been  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
success — the  country  neighborhoods  have  in  too 
many  instances  been  growing  more  depraved  and 
demoralized.  There  was  a  time  in  our  history 
when  we  relied  upon  the  town  meeting  and  the 
village  home-rule  idea  as  divinely  ordained  in- 
strumentalities of  local  progress.  But  it  may  be 
true  that  in  the  period  upon  which  we  are  now 
entering  we  shall  find  that  we  must  couple  with 
local  self-rule  the  principle  of  a  strong,  well-or- 
ganized central  supervision,  to  hold  up  the  stand- 
ard and  compel  every  neighborhood  to  toe  the 
mark.  In  England,  France,  and  Germany,  where 
real  local  self-government  has  recently  made  very 
great  idvances,  there  has  been  worked  out  an  ad- 
ministrative system  which  holds  the  exercise  of 
local  justice  and  civil  government  up  for  the  con- 
stant observation  of  the  higher  authorities — with 
the  certainty  that  any  lack  of  efficiency,  not  to 
say  of  mere  honesty,  would  have  to  be  promptly 
accounted  for.  The  cartoon  on  this  page  expresses 
rather  shockingly  the  low  opinion  now  current  in 
many  quarters  of  the  administration  of  American 
justice;  and  this  distrust  of  law  and  govern- 
ment has  much  to  do  with  social  disorder,  and 
particularly  with  lynching. 
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,  ...  As  for  the  question  of  lynching,  the 
Our  Mationai  provocations  m  the  bouth  are  far 
Ckuraettr  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
couiitry.  Yet  the  Southern  States  are  very  ear- 
nestly endeavoring  to  find  a  way  to  rid  themselves 
of  BO  harmful  and  disgraceful  an  expedient  as 
the  execution  of  offenders  by  mob  violence  with- 
out trial.  It  has  been  seriously  suggested  in  some 
parts  of  the  South  that  in  cases  of  violent  assault 
against  women — such  as  negro  tramps  have  per- 
petrated so  frequently — it  might  be  possible  to 
lodge  a  summary  iurisdiction  in  the  hands  of 
every  local  justice  of  the  peace,  so  that  the  un- 
questioned will  oC  the  community  might  be  almost 
instantly  carried  out  under  the  forms  of  law, 
rather  than  in  defiance  of  law,  A  sweeping  re- 
form in  our  methods  of  criminal  justice  would 
undoubtedly  do  a  great  deal  to  prevent  lynching. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  lax  administration 
of  justice,  like  the  lynchings  themselves,  is  only 
another  evidence  of  those  serious  faults  in  our 
national  character  and  civilization — which  express 
themselves  also  in  many  other  ways — to  the 
remedy  of  which  we  should  apply  ourselves  with 
due  earnestness  and  humility.  Our  restless  ex- 
pansion as  a  nation  has  bred  in  us  some  of  the 
defect*  that  would  be  less  likely  to  appear  in  com- 
munities of  slower  movement  and  chaufje.  An 
unusual  development  of  individuality  has  given 
UB  in  America  our  strength  as  » nation;  but  it 
has  also  made  difficult  a  calm  and  perfect  social 
order.  We  have  no  cause  to  be  dejected  or  pessi- 
mistic about  our  national  conditions  On  the  con- 
trary, nearly  all  of  the  deeply  significant  signs 
are  full  of  hope  and  encouragement.  We  should 
have  faith  enough  in  ourselves  and  deal  hon- 
estly enough  with  ourselves  to  face  our  defects 
with  a  purpose  to  remedy  them. 


A  IMMay 
Ignchlitg 
ImMtxIco. 


The  lamentable  truth  that  one's  vices  are 
more  likely  to  be  imitated  than  one's  vir- 
tues is  illustrated  in  the  adoption  by  the 
Mexicans  of  our  American  practice  of  lynching. 
On  September  16,  which  is  Mexico's  patriotic  an- 
niversary. President  Diaz  was  walking  at  the 
head  of  a  civic  parade  in  honor  of  his  country's 
independence.  A  man  rushed  forward  from  the 
crowd  and  threw  himself  upon  the  president. 
The  man,  Arroyo  by  name,  was  seized  at  once 
by  the  soldiers  and  officers  who  accompanied 
President  Diaz  and  sent  to  jail.  It  was  generally 
supposed  throughout  the  city  for  some  hours  that 
the  man  was  an  anarchist  and  that  he  had  meant  to 
kill  the  president  by  stabbing;  and  the  reports 
were  to  that  effect  in  most  of  the  New  York  pa- 
pers on  the  following  morning.  The  New  York 
HrraliTt  report  correctly  explained  that  the  un- 
fortunate Arrovo  was  a  tailor  of  the  town,  a  par- 
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tisan  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  President  Diaz, 
who  had  been  drinking  too  much  on  the  nation's 
holiday,  and  who  had  simply  rushed  toward  the 
president  in  a  maudlin  desire  to  embrace  the  ob- 
ject of  his  hero-worship.  It  is  further  reported 
by  the  Herald  that  President  Diaz  subsequently 
learned  the  facts  and  ordered  the  man  released. 
The  afternoon  papers  of  the  1 7th,  however, 
brought  the  news  that  a  mob  had  broken  into  ibe 
jail  on  the  previous  night,  taken  the  man  out, 
and  lynched  him.  This  unfortunate  circumstance 
may  be  said,  of  course,  to  indicate  several  differ- 
ent things.  It  attests,  doubtless,  the  continued 
popularity  of  General  Diaz.  But  it  shows  still 
more  strikingly  how  dangerous  a  thing  mob  law 
is,  and  how  serious  may  be  the  consequences 
when  an  accused  person  is  executed  first  and  in- 
vestigated afterward. 

The    most    natural    reflection  that 
%itoa  '       crosses  the  mind  upon  reading  this 
''"'), "^i'"      Mexican  incident,  is  the  acutely  sea- 
£*(™.*BinrtoH5  sitive  state  of  public  feeling  in  all 
a  new.        countries,  on  account  of  recent  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful  attacks  upon  the  lives  ot 
sovereigns  and  rulers.      It  was  this  sensitiveness, 
we  may  l)e  sure,  that  impelled  the  mob  in  Mexico  to 
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deal  instantly  and  without  mprcy  with  a  supposed 
anarchist  who  had  tried  to  take  the  life  of  the 
president  of  the  republic.  The  assassinatioa  of 
(.'anovaa,  following  attempts  upon  King  Humbert 
and  1' resident  Paure,  had  deeply  utirred  the 
Latinic  racea  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Fur- 
thermore, the  people  of  Mexico  had  in  their  minds 
a  still  closer  and  fresher  parallel.  On  August 
2  j,  when  the  people  of  the  republic  of  Uruguay 


Again  la  f*i.  ^^  ^P'*"^  °^  ^^  extremely  disturbed 
apoKisn-American  coodition  in  Guatemala  (where  the 
Rtpabiici.  dictatorship  of  Barrios  seems  now 
to  be  overthrown)  and  unsettled  difficulties  in 
some  other  parts  of  Central  and  South  America, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Latin- American  republics 
are  showing  at  present  a  somewhat  higher  aver- 
age of  stability  than  usual,  Venezuela  ia  en- 
titled to  credit  for  having  paased  through  a  per- 
fectly quiet  and  orderly  presidential  election. 
(Jeneral  Crespo's  successor  in  the  chief  magistracy 
is  Seilor  Ignacio  Andrade.  a  man  of  talent  and 
excellent  reputation,  whose  period  of  ofBce  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  greater  industrial  and  general 
progress-than  Venezuela  has  ever  known  before. 
The  republic  of  Honduras,  in  Central  America, 
has  made  an  arrangement  with  a  syndicate  of 
New  York  capitalists,  including  some  of  the 
most  prominent  business  men  in  this  country, 
under  which  great  concessions  have  been  granted. 
This  syndicate  on  October  1  takes  full  control  of 
the  customs  revenues  of  Honduras,  and  also  of 
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were  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  their  national 
independence,  the  president,  Senor  Idiarte  Borda, 
was  shot  and  instantly  killed.  The  assassin  was 
lying  in  wait  for  him  as  the  president  and  officers 
of  state  were  coming  away  from  the  cathedral  at 
Montevideo,  where  they  had  been  attending  the 
ollicial  Te  Dtum.  The  assassin  of  President  Borda 
proved  to  be  a  young  man  named  Arredonde,  of 
good  family,  who  declared  that  he  had  destroyed 
the  president  to  save  the  country.  The  vice- 
president,  Seizor  Juan  Cuestas,  at  once  assumed 
the  office  of  president,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a 
conciliatory  policy  on  hta  part  might  bring  to  a 
speedy  end  the  revolutionary  troubles  which, 
through  the  present  year,  have  so  greatly  injured 
Uruguay.  But  besides  the  murder  of  Presi- 
dent Borda,  the  people  of  Mexico  were  also  aware 
of  the  very  recent  assassination  in  Guatemala  of 
the  brother  of  President  Barrios — this  crime  be- 
ing intended  as  a  virtual  assault  upon  ttie  head  of 
the  State  and  as  a  warning  that  Barrios  himself 
would  be  destroyed  on  the  first  opportunity.  Thus 
the  Spanish -speaking  world  has  within  the  past 
few  weeks  had  much  cause  for  being  es[>ecially 
aroused  on  the  subject  of  assassinations. 
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the  banking  system.  It  will  operate  coastwise 
steamships,  complete  the  railroad  across  the  little 
republic,  and  develop  in  various  ways  the  pro- 
duction and  commerce  of  that  region.  Honduras 
has  been  weighed  down  under  what,  for  so  small 
a  country,  is  a  very  great  debt.  Most  of  its  bonds 
are  held  in  Europe  and  were  fraudulently  issued. 
The  syndicate  promises  to  undertake  the  liquida- 
tion of  this  debt,  and  to  so  reform  the  custom- 
house administration  as  to  break  up  smuggling 
and  put  the  finances  of  Honduras  upon  a  sound 
basis.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  arrangement 
will  prove  advantageous  on  both  sides.  The 
news  from  the  Argentine  Republic  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  Congress  has  taken  the  advice  of  President 
Uriburu  and.  adopted  a  policy  of  strict  economy. 
The  national  finances  are  steadily  improving. 
The  government  is  disposed  to  try  some  retalia- 
tory measures  against  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  our  new  duty  on  hides.  The  wheat  crop 
of  Argentina,  which,  as  our  readers  will  bear  in 
mind,  matures  in  what  is  our  winter,  promises 
to  be  larger  than  usual.  President  Diaz  deliv- 
ered his  regular  message  to  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress on  September  17,  and  discussed  in  an  in- 
teresting way  the  project  of  a  great  reservoir  to  be 
constructed  jointly  by  the  governments  of  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  flow  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  object  is  to  prevent  such  disasters 
from  overflow  as  those  of  the  present 
year,  by  which  many  lives  were  lost  and 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  sac- 
rificed. The  message  also  dealt  with  the 
silver  question,  admitting  the  difficulties 
that  the  silver  standard  causes  in  view  of 
the  recent  condition  of  the  bullion  mar- 
ket, but  predicting  a  favorable  reaction 
in  the  early  future.  The  recent  progress 
of  Mexico,  as  summed  up  by  President 
Diaz,  gives  cause  for  congratulation. 


friends  had  a  part  in  shaping  the  new  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
separates  municipal  from  general  elections, 
thereby  making  it  an  easier  matter  to  deal 
with  local  issues  upon  their  merits  unmixed  with 
party  issues  and  policies.  The  consolidation  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  afforded  a  special 
reason  why  the  citizens'  movement  should  be 
early  in  the  field  and  thorough  in  its  preparation; 
for  consolidation  under  the  governing  methods 
supplied  by  the  new  charter  must  give  a  tre- 
mendous significance,  for  good  or  for  evil,  to  the 
results  of  the  election  in  November.  In  no  elec- 
tion since  the  foundation  of  this  republic  has  the 
cause  of  good  local  and  municipal  government  in 
America  had  so  much  at  stake  as  in  the  one  which 
on  November  2  will  determine  who  shall  be 
Mayor  of  the  Greater  New  York  for  the  next 
four  years.  The  Citizens'  Union  is  made  up  of 
men  who  are  resolved  that  the  city  shall  be  ad- 
ministered for  the  best  welfare  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  professional  politicians. 

■ 

#      -        -.*!.     The  all-important  factor  in  jrood 

fmportanee  of  the  x  ^        ^i.      i-i        ^       xt 

First  Metropoti^     government  for  the  Greater  New 

tan  Mayor.       york,  thanks  to  the  nature  of  the 

charter,   is  the  mayor.     His  authority  will  far 


ef  6REATER  NEW  YORK 


Tfii  Citizens' 
Union  of 
Meiu  York. 


The  independent  citizens' 
movements  in  American  mu- 
nicipal campaigns  have  hereto- 
fore almost  always  been  improvised  at  the 
eleventh  hour  as  mere  protests,  and  have 
relied  upon  the  processes  of  agitation 
rather  than  education.  This  year's  Citi- 
zens' Union  movement  in  New  York  City 
has  gone  upon  a  totally  different  plan. 
It  may  be  said  to  have  been  fully  in  mind 
ever  since  Mayor  Strong's  election  three 
years  ago,  under  thorough  study  since 
the  unfortunate  incidents  of  the  minor 
municipal  campaign  of  two  years  ago, 
and  firmly  in  hand  since  the  national  and 
State    election    of    one   year    ago.      Its 


Bmrndrnthtk 
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transcend  that  of  any  other  mayor  in  the  whole 
world.  When  he  comes  into  oflSce,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  next  year,  he  will  have  the  power  to 
relegate  to  private  life  the  members  of  all  the 
commissions  and  executive  boards  that  now  super- 
intend and  control  the  multiform  work  of  the 
city  administration.  In  their  places  he  will  be 
entitled  to  put  such  successors  as  he  deems  fit, 
and  his  appointees  will  require  no  other  man's 
consent  or  ratification.  A  wise  mayor  exercising 
so  immense  an  appointing  power  can  at  a  stroke 
accomplish  great  things  for  municipal  progress. 
While  not  so  absolute  in  the  field  of  municipal 
finances  as  in  the  exercise  of  the  appointing 
power,  the  Mayor  of  the  Greater  New  York  will 
generally  be  able,  within  the  bounds  of  reason, 
to  keep  a  practical  working  control  over  the  mu- 
nicipal budget,  both  on  the  side  of  taxation  and 
also  on  that  of  expenditure.  It  is  no  mere  rou- 
tine or  perfunctory  task  that  must  fall  to  the  first 
mayor  of  the  amalgamated  metropolis.  We  have 
to-day,  under  separate  governments  of  widely 
varying  organizations,  the  three  municipalities  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Long  Island  City, 
with  a  number  of  smaller  towns  and  villages, 
and  several  county  organizations,  all  of  which 
with  the  beginning  of  the  new  administration  are 
to  be  merged  into  one  corporate  entity.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  an  enormous  printed  book 
of  a  thousand  pages  or  more,  known  as  the 
Greater  New  York  Charter.  It  will  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  new  city  government,  the  mayor  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  the  task,  to  make  the  provisions 
and  arrangements  that  are  set  forth  in  this  printed 
book  apply,  as  a  working  system  of  municipal 
government,  to  the  more  than  three  millions  of 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis. 

Since  all  this  is  a  matter  of  the  keen- 

QuaiifioaSona.  ®®^  interest  to  the  citizens  of  New 
York,  it  was  the  impression  of  great 
numbers  of  them  that  time  should  be  taken  by 
the  forelock,  so  to  speak,  and  an  endeavor  made 
to  secure  the  services,  as  first  mayor  of  the 
greater  city,  of  some  man  preeminently  qualified 
by  ability,  experience,  and  character.  Nobody 
denied  the  fact  that  there  were  a  good  many 
citizens  of  New  York  who  might  well  perform 
the  duties  of  mayor,  but  it  was  also  commonly 
recognized  that  no  other  man  possessed  so  many 
elements  of  availability  as  Mr.  Seth  Low,  the 
president  of  Columbia  University.  Mr.  Low 
had  been  twice  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  and  had 
earned  a  national  reputation  by  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  he  had  filled  the  office.  Since 
leaving  Brooklyn  to  make  his  home  in  New  York 
as  president  of  Columbia  College,  Mr.  Low  had 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Com- 


mission and  had  filled  other  local  positions  of 
trust,  besides  more  recently  being  one  of  the 
most  important  members  of  the  commission 
which  drafted  the  Greater  New  York  Charter. 
As  further  elements  in  the  availability  of  Mr. 
Low,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  is  in  the  very 
prime  of  life,  has  superb  health,  and  has  both  a 
liking  and  a  talent  for  administrative  work,  his 
experience  in  which  has  of  course  been  greatly 
increased  since  the  days  of  his  Brooklyn  mayor- 
alty by  his  years  of  large  executive  responsibility 
as  the  head  of  a  university.  The  duties  of  an 
American  university  president  are  remarkably 
analogous  in  many  respects  to  those  that  will 
have  to  be  performed  by  the  mayor  of  the 
Greater  New  York.  The  university  president  is 
in  constant  exercise  of  the  appointing  power,  has 
financial  and  budgetary  problems  on  his  hands 
continually,  has  in  the  board  of  trustees  what 
may  be  called  a  deliberative  or  parliamentary 
body  to  deal  with — and  so  the  analogy  might  be 
extended.  Thus  everything  in  Mr.  Low's  experi- 
ence has  tended  to  increase  his  fitness  for  the  great 
task  to  which  his  fellow -citizens  are  calling  him. 

^^       ,      The  executive  committee  of  the  Citi- 

Lett9r  of     zens'  Union,  a  number  of  months  ago. 

Acceptance,   ^^^q^  unanimously  to  ask  Mr.  Low  to 

be  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty.  His  reply  was 
wholly  favorable,  merely  stipulating  that  before 
assuming  the  rdle  of  a  candidate  Mr.  Low  wished 
to  have  it  made  reasonably  certain  that  his  can- 
didacy would  be  widely  acceptable  to  the  friends 
of  good  government,  so  that  it  might  form  a 
basis  of  union  against  Tammany  HaJl  considered 
as  the  embodiment  of  those  things  to  which 
good  citizenship  is  opposed.  Thus  the  Citizens' 
Union  had  justified  its  early  appearance  in  the 
field,  and  had  virtually  performed  its  principal 
task.  It  was  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
proceed  to  secure  one  hundred  and  twenty- five 
thousand  signatures,  more  or  less,  of  citizens 
who  desired  Mr.  Low  to  be  a  candidate.  The 
trend  of  public  opinion  was  unmistakable,  anfl. 
Mr.  Low's  formal  letter  of  acceptance,  embody- 
ing what  may  be  termed  his  municipal  creed, 
was  presented  to  the  public  on  September  14. 
He  confesses  that  he  is  a  Republican,  but  in 
municipal  matters  he  acknowledges  no  party 
fealty.  He  believes  that  the  mayor  of  a  city 
should  be  free  from  all  partisan  obligations.  He 
declares  that  if  elected  it  will  be  his  endeavor  in 
making  appointments  *  *  to  fill  every  place  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  public  good."  He  pro- 
nounces with  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  civil- service  laws  in  spirit  as  well  as 
in  letter.  He  denounces  the  intermeddling  of 
the  State  Legislature  in  purely  municipal  con- 
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cemB,  and  promises  to  "contend  eturdily  for 
the  city's  right  in  such  mattfirs  to  govern 
itself."  He  declares  for  the  earliest  possible 
completion  of  the  proposed  municipal  rapid- 
transit  system,  defends  the  municipal  and 
general  interest  in  the  matter  of  proper  re- 
muneration for  franchises  and  privileges,  guaran- 
teed to  street- railroad  corporations,  avows  bis 
lively  interest  in  the  educational  and  commercial 
progress  of  the  community,  and  favors  the  ob- 
servant regard  of  the  laws  which  protect  the 
rights  of  labor.  On  the  ticklish  question  of  the 
liquor  laws  Mr.  Low  expresses  himself  in  a  man- 
ner at  once  frank  and  conciliatory.  He  favors 
that  part  of  the  Raines  law  which  does  away  with 
the  old  excise  boards,  with  their  arbitrary  meth- 
ods, their  favoritigms,  and  their  serious  abuses. 
But  he  does  not  favor  those  parts  of  the  Raines 
law  which  bring  the  metropolis  under  the  same 
rales  that  apply  to  the  State  at  large  aa  regards, 
for  example,  the  sale  oC  liquor  on  Sunday.  What 
he  says  is  that  ' '  an  excise  law  as  far  aa  it  afiecta 
the  daily  life  and  the  habits  of  the  people  should 
reflect  the  public  opinion  of  the  city." 

will  tilt  ^^'     '-"^"'^    letter   was    received 

Reimbiicant  with  unmistakable  favor  through- 
Mcra  Kr.  Um?  ^j^^j  the  City.  In  Spite  of  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  made  by  Mr.  Piatt  aud  his  lieu- 
tenants in  the  management  of  the  local  Repub- 
lican machine,  the  tide  of  Republican  sentiment 
in  favor  of  an  indorsement  of  Mr.  Low's  candi- 
dacy rose  higher  and  higher  every  day.     The 


From  the  New  York  HeraU. 
(Mr.  Jacob  Worth,  b  Bapubllcan  leader  of  Brooklyn,  was 
defeated  by  Mr.  Piatt's  Influence  Id  his  efforts  to  control  the 
committee  on  the  Hth;   bnt  the  Indoreement  of  Seth  Low 
was  a  real  victory  lor  Worth.) 


question  cd^me  to  a  test  on  the  Hth  in  Brooklyn, 
where  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  Republioo 
organization,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  con- 
trary, made  a  declaration  for  Mr.  Low  by  a  voU 
of  about  four  to  one.  Notwithstanding  the 
daily  declarations  of  those  who  represent  Mr. 


[Selected  by  Hr.  Piatt  aa  candidate  for  mayor. 


Piatt  that  the  Republicans  of  New  York  will 
under  no  circumstances  indorse  Mr.  Low,  bnl 
will  certainly  nominate  a  separate  candidate  of 
their  own,  everything  in  the  situation  makes  it 
almost  certain  that  the  Republican  machine  will 
have  to  yield  to  the  force  of  honest  Republican 
sentiment,  and  accept  the  candidate  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Union.  The  dates  for  the  Republican  and 
Tammany -Democratic  nominating  conventions 
had  been  provisionally  fixed  for  September  28 
and  September  30  respectively.  Our  readers 
will  have  learned  from  the  daily  press,  therefore, 
before  this  numlwr  of  the  Review  reaches  them, 
what  candidates  have  actually  taken  the  field. 
Naturally  the  Tammany  Democrats  have  been 
hoping  that  Mr.  Piatt  would  be  as  good  ai 
his  word  and  nominate  a  machine  Republican 
candidate;  for  Tammany's  only  hope  lies  in 
the  division  of  its  opponents.  Even,  how- 
ever, if  the  Piatt  machine  should  thus  shape 
the  situation  in  Tammany's  favor,  it  does  not 
follow  that  both  machines  together  could  (liit 
year  defeat  Mr.  Low.  The  great  army  of  voter* 
who  in  New  York  last  year  supported  the  Mc- 
Kinley  ticket  have  no  necessary  connection 
with  Mr.   Piatt's  machine.     It  is  one  thing  to 
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control  the  local  noroinating  machinery  of  a 
party,  and  quite  a  different  thing  to  bring  out  a 
large  party  vote  on  election  day.  It  is  plain  that 
the  great  majority  of  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
Republicans  will  vote  for  Mr.  Low  in  any  case, 
and  policy  as  well  as  principle  compels  the 
indoraement  of  Mr.  Low's  candidacy  by  the 
Republican  convention. 

-  The  Tammany  Democrats  meanwhile 

amtJit'  have  arranged  to  hold  their  conven- 
'■'""  *"*■  tion  last,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
governed  by  circumstances.  If  the  Republicans 
should  indorse  Mr.  Low  the  Tammany  conven- 
tion will  endeavor  to  bring  out  some  highly  re- 
spectable gentleman  ae  a  figure-head,  and  will 
not  ventLre  to  nominate  any  practical  politician 
trained  io  the  Tammany  school.  With  Mr. 
Richard  Croker's  annual  return  from  Europe, 
early  in  September,  the  newspapers  endeavored 
to  make  it  appear  that  Tammany's  ex-boes  was 
slated  as  the  candidate  for  mayor.  But  nothing 
would  seem  to  have  been  further  from  the 
thoughts  or  intentions  of  the  inner  circle  of  Tam- 
many braves.  Nor  could  anything  induce  Mr. 
Croker  to  submit  to  so  dangerous  an  ordeal. 
The  pro-Bryan  element  of  the  New  York  De- 
mocracy has  been  determined  that  Tammany 
should  this  year,  both  in  its  platform  and  in  its 
candidates,  recognize  fully  the  great  lost  cause 
of  1896.  But  the  dominant  element  in  Tam- 
many is  determined  to  ignore  the  silver  question 
and  the  Chicago  platform,  and  to  fight  the  Re- 
publicans on  State  and  local  issues.     They  have 


been  casting  about  anxiously  for  available  candi- 
dates, and  seem  to  have  concluded  that  there  is 

nothing  to  do  but  to  await  their  convention  day 
and  then  trust  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 

^  j.^^^  Meanwhile  the  Citizens'  Union  has 
Oampai^K  been  carrying  on  a  quiet  but  steady 
of  Ediicatitn.  ^^^  effective  campaign  of  educational 
work  in  almost  every  part  of  the  city.  This  has 
taken  the  form,  very  largely,  of  lectures  on  the 
work  of  the  different  city  departments,  most  in- 
telligently prepared  and  admirably  illustrated  by 
etereopticon  slides.  The  substantial  progress 
that  the  city  has  made  under  Mayor  Strong's  ad- 
ministration furnishes  abundant  opportunity  for 
striking  contrasts  when  compared  with  condi- 
tions existing  under  the  preceding  Tammany  ad- 
ministrations; and  the  stereopticon  lectures  set 
forth  the  nature  and  significanco  of  municipal  re- 
form as  almost  no  other  method  could  do  as  well. 
While  bringing  the  every-day  questions  of  mu- 
nicipal housekeeping  directly  to  the  attention  of 
the  voters  in  these  illustrated  lectures,  the  Citi- 
zens' Union  is  also  doing  good  work  in  printing 
and  disseminating  campaign  books  and  pam- 
phlets. These  are  attractively  written  and  illus- 
trated, and  present  salient  facts  about  various 
topics  of  municipal  interest.  Each  pamphlet  is  a 
complete  little  monograph  which  takes  up  some 
one  question — street -cleaning,  public  baths  and 
lavatories,  tenement -house  reform,  the  public 
schools,  the  small  parks,  the  paving  improve- 
ments, or  something  else-  All  this  excellent 
educational  work  is  possible  because  the  Citizens' 
Union  was  wise  enough  to  organize  early  and 
take  plenty  of  time  to  make  ready  its  campaign, 
instead  of  depending  upon  an  improvised  move- 
ment at  the  last  moment,  after  the  regular  party 
machines  had  taken  the  field.  There  is  nothing 
subtle  or  mysterious  about  the  methods  that  the 
Citizens'  Union  has  employed.  Any  large  body 
of  good  citizens  in  any  other  American  town 
can  do  the  same  thing  if  they  only  care  to  take 
the  trouble,  and  if  they  will  but  keep  their  move- 
ment upon  as  high  a  plane  of  disinterested  and 
public -spirited  devotion  to  the  true  welfare  of  the 
community,  while  resolutely  declining  to  be  led 
off  upon  side  issues  by  faddists  and  cranks. 

If  Mr.  Low  should  indeed  be  elected 
next  month,  as  we  confidently  ex- 
"""""■■  pect  that  he  will  be,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  most  important  result  of  all  will 
follow  from  the  methods  taken  to  secure  his 
nomination.  The  Citizens'  Union  is  not  a  party 
or  a  clique.  It  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
voluntary  movement,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity itself,  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
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cliques  of  politiciane  who  conduct  noirii nations 
for  their  own  private  ends  in  back  rooms,  and 
allow  public  opinion  no  way  to  exercise  itself  in 
the  matter  of  selecting  candidates.  What  New 
York  can  do  other  cities  can  do  also;  and  non- 
partisan nominations  supported  by  great  enroll- 
ments of  citizens  will  be  used  to  circumvent  the 
devious  ways  of  the  bosses  and  local  machines. 
And  thus  the  politicians  themselves,  in  self-preser- 
vation, will  be  driven  into  the  acceptance  of  some 
genuine  reform  of  the  caucus,  the  primary,  and 
the  nominating  system  in  goneral.  If  the  suc- 
cessful work  of  tlie  Citizens'  Union  of  New 
York  should  lead  to  a  general  reform  of  party 
nominating  methods  throughout  the  country,  a 
splendid  new  chapter  would  have  been  added  to 
the  history  of  American  popular  self -government. 

The  great  topic  that  has  continued 

Frmmtt-Hattiaii  to  occupy   the  European  press  haa 

*"""""■       been   the  alliances  of   the  powers, 

with  particular  reference  to  the  open  and  express 


(The  Czar's  toaelat  the  banquet  on  board  the  Fceacb  man-oC' 
at  CronBtadt,  given  by  President  Faure  in  honor  of  the  Ru 
Kod  empresa.— From  VIUvi^TMirn  (Paris). 


recognition  by  the  Czar,  on  the  occasion  of  Presi- 
dent Faure's  recent  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  of 
the  alliance  existing  between  Russia  and  France. 
The  French 
people  are  in 
the  seveDth 
heaven  of  en- 
thusiasm over 

President 
Faure's  visit, 
and  that  gen- 
tleman's polit- 
ical position  at 
home  has  been 
lmn,eo..lj 
Strengthened. 
Suggestions 
have  been  seri- 
ously made 
that  his  tenure 

PREBIDEKT  AND  CZAR.  Of         OffiCe       aS 

president 

should  be  indefinitely  extended,  and 
that  his  powers  as  a  constitutional  ruler 
should  be  enlarged.  There  is  no  res- 
son  to  suppose,  however,  that  the 
French  people  have  so  lost  their  heads 
as  to  contemplate  any  such  modifica- 
tions of  their  republican  constitution. 
One  would  suppose  that  in  the  long 
run  Russian  absolutism  is  not  so  likely 
to  influence  the  French  constitution 
as  French  repubhcaniam,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  leaven  the  lump  of  Rus- 
sian autocracy.  The  French  have  de- 
sired nothing  so  much  as  the  firm  ce- 
menting of  this  alliance;  and  because 
capricious  political  changes  at  home 
might  weaken  Russia's  confidence  in 
the  value  of  a  French  entente,  it 
would  seem  probable  that  the  republic 
will  gain  something  of  sobriety  and 
steadiness  from  this  new  sense  of 
responsibility.  France  has  upon  the 
whole  been  very  fortunate  in  its  series 
of  republican  presidents  since  1870, 
and  M.  Felix  Faure  is  bearing  him- 
self in  a  manner  that  has  won  the  ap- 
proval of  the  nation  to  an  unusual  ex- 
tent Some  Frenchmen  insist  that 
the  moment  is  auspicious  for  an  at' 
tempttorecover  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
But  that  is  hardly  what  the  alliance 
means.  The  Emperor  William  hM 
been  ostentatiously  emphasizing  the 
dan  emperor  '''P^  value  Germany  places  on  tts 
Rhine  provinces. 
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The  German  papers  have,  indeed,  been 
^Mi^m'   (disposed  to  sneer  a  good  deal  about  the 

dual  alliance — not,  however,  at  theez- 
penae  ot  Russia.  For  it  is  the  German  policy  at 
present,  as  it  is  that  of  England  and  every  other 
power,  to  be  extremely  deferential  to  Russia. 
It  is  the  fashion  in  Germany  to  treat  the  dual  al- 
liance as  an  arrangement  by  which  Russian  di- 
plomacy has  captured  France  for  its  own  ends, 
while  ofiering  do  substantial  quid  pro  quo.  The 
German  Government  hag  shown  its  real  feeling 
toward  the  Franco -Russian  affair  by  its  extraor- 
dinary efforts  to  exhibit  the  strength  and  har- 
mony of  the  triple  alliance.  The  King  and  Queen 
of  Italy  early  in  September  were  the  guests  of  the 
Emperor  "William  at  Homburg,  where  magnifi- 
cent ye(es  had  been  prepared  in  their  honor,  and 
everything  possible  was  done  to  render  impress- 
ive the  fact  of  the  continued  alliance  between 
Italy  and  Germany.  Later  in  the  month  the 
Emperor  William  proceeded  to  Hungary,  where 
on  the  13th  he  was  received  at  Totis  by  the  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  ;  and  his  visit  was  cele- 
brated with  much  pomp  and  display.  Never- 
theless, there  are  many  signs  that  the  triple  alli- 
ance is  tending  toward  a  moral  disintegration  ; 
tor  Italy  finds  it  desirable  to  get  closer  to  France, 
her  natural  associate,  and  Austria  has  seemingly 
been  coming  to  an  understanding  with  St.  Peters- 
burg over  the  future  of  southeastern  Europe. 
The  present  condition  of  European  alliances 
makes  for  peace  all  around,  rather  than  for  a 
strained  and  ominous  relationship  between  two 
Mtagonistic  alliances.  Undoubtedly  the  German 
emperor  hopes  reconciliation  may  proceed  fast 
eaough  to  allow  him  to  visit  Paris  in  1900. 


In  the  middle  of  September  it  was 
ami  a  announced  that  tlie  deadlock  in  the 
rtflo.  7™(v.  negotiations  at  Constantinople  had 
been  broken  by  the  acceptance  all  around  of  a 
new  projmsal  proceeding  from  Lord  Salisbury. 
The  essential  feature  of  Uiis  proposal  was  a  joint 
commission  representing  the  six  great  powers, 
which  should  take  charge  of  the  finances  of 
Greece,'  assuming  control  of  certain  specified  reve- 
nues, and  using  the  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of 
the  old  holders  of  Greek  bonds,  whose  interests 
have  been  so  stoutly  maintained  by  Germany,  and 
also  for  the  payment  as  they  fall  due  of  the  in- 
stallments of  the  indemnity  to  Turkey.  On  the 
basis  of  this  scheme  it  was  announced  that  pre- 
liminary articles  of  peace  would  be  signed  within 
the  week  ending  September   18,   and  that  the 


OlRMAH   Empiboh   (W  poor  Greece):  "HaDd  over  all 
you've  got,  nnd  we'll  do  the  beet  we  can  lor  >-ou." 
From  Punch  (London). 
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Turkish  srmy  would  begin  almost  at  once  to  va- 
cate Thessaly.  This  announcement,  following  so 
many  other  false  notices  of  agreement,  tbroujch 
&  period  of  some  eighteen  weeks  o£  negotiations, 
fell  upon  the  ears  of  a  skeptical  world.  Never- 
theless there  must  be  an  end  some  time,  and 
there  is  much  reason  to  think  that  the  treaty 
when  concluded  will  take  somewhat  the  form  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  latest  proposal.    But  the  Turk- 


PRiMcn  nmsiRAiiD  or  bdu>.uua. 

ish  evacuation  of  ThessaJy  ia  not  likely  to  occur 
in  the  month  following  the  appearance  of  this 
number  of  the  Review,  allliough  a  preliminary 
treaty  was  adopted  on  September  18. 

-  .  Altogether,    the  prestige  gained  by  the 

anS'tk4  Turkish  empire  as  the  result  of  its  mili- 
'*"**'  tary  success  has  not  been  waning  much 
since  hostilities  were  suspended.  The  Grand 
Turk  rules  with  a  firmer  hand  in  his  own  domin- 
ions than  before,  and  counts  for  vastly  more  in 
the  estimation  of  Europe.  The  raoBt  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  new  esteem  in  which  Turkey  is 
held,  as  formidable  for  friendship  or  enmity,  has 
now  been  afforded  by  Bulgaria.  Allhough  prac- 
tically an  independent  power  since  the  war  of 


twenty  years  ago,  Bulgaria  has  nominally  owed 
suzerainty  to  the  Sultan.  It  has,  in  fact,  never 
paid  any  tribute-money,  and  has  ignored  alt 
claims,  either  nominal  or  substantial,  of  depend- 
ence upon  the  Turkish  empire.  For  seversl 
years  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  has  been 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  cut  the  thread  and 
set  up  a  full-fledged  kingdom,  on  the  plea  that 
Bulgaria  was  as  much  entitled  to  that  position  jd 
Europe  as  either  Servia,  Roumania,  or  Greece. 
When  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece  broke 
out  Prince  Ferdinand  and  his  prime  minister, 
StoiloS,  believed  that  they  would  find  in  the  dis- 
turbed situation  of  soutiieaetem  Europe  their 
coveted  opportunity  to  set  up  the  Bulgarian  king- 
dom. The  swift  and  immense  success  of  Turkey, 
however,  had  not  been  anticipated,  and  Prince 
Ferdinand  perceived  that  he  must  proceed  with 
caution.  His  visits  to  the  principal  courts  of 
Europe  did  not  succeed  in  securing  for  his  proj- 
ect the  interest,  sympathy,  and  assurance  of  sup- 
port that  he  had  believed  it  possible  to  obtain. 
Whereupon,  quite  to  the  surprise  of  all  Europe, 
he  completely  reversed  his  tactics,  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  paid  his  homage  as  a  vassal  to 
"  Abdul  the  Damned"  at  the  Yildiz  Kiosk.  The 
Bulgarians  have  so  highly  valued  their  emaccipa 
tion  from  Turkey  that  the  sheer  audacity  of 
Ferdinand's  submissive  trip  to  Constantinople 
gave  the  whole  political  world  a  new  sensation. 
But  Ferdinand  and  Stoiloff  justified  the  perform- 
ance with  some  cynicism  and  a  good  deal  of  sound 
logic.  They  declared  that  they  simply  made  the 
best  of  their  situation.  Since  the  great  European 
powers  had  refused  to  countenance  the  full  inde- 
pendence of  Bulgaria,  that  principality  could 
hope  for  no  international  status  except  in  its  ca- 
pacity as  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  It  had 
already  secured  for  domestic  purposes  the  com- 
plete autonomy  which  protects  it  against  any  an- 
noyance from  the  government  of  the  Porte.  But 
since  the  Porte  has  now  developed  a  splendid  cnil- 
itary  position,  Bulgaria  proposes  to  establish  such 
relations  with  Constantinople  as  will  give  her  the 
benefit,  in  case  of  need,  of  Turkey's  mihtary 
strength.      The  whole  performance   has  in  it  sig- 
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Comnuuider-lii-chlef  of  the  Biitlah  forces  In  India. 

nificant  possibilities  which  are  likely  to  appear  in 
more  than  one  novel  direction  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two. 


Afaira 


Although  the  members  of  Parliament 
'~Brhiiii'  have  for  the  most  part  been  shooting 
empln.  grouse  or  else  ecattered  to  the  eods 
of  the  earth  on  their  vacation  trips,  there  have 
been  Englishmen  enough  left  on  posts  of  public 
duty  to  man  the  ship  of  state — and  furthermore 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  to  claim  their  atten- 
tion. The  great  concern  of  the  British  empire 
at  present  is  with  the  revolt  of  the  hill  tribes  on 
the  Afghanistan  frontiers  of  India.  This  upris- 
ing has  turned  out  a  very  serious  one — though 
not  an  alarming  one — for  the  British  authorities 
in  India.  It  simply  means  the  employment  of 
perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  troops  in  a  very 
remote  and  difBcult  region,  and  the  expenditure 
of  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  hill  tribes  prize 
their  immemorial  independence.  They  do  not 
belong  in  any  true  sense  to  the  British  Indian 
empire,  and  Lord  Rosebery's  administration  was 
unanimously  in  favor  of  a  withdrawal  from 
Chitral  and  the  maintenance  of  the  old  and  well- 
established  frontier.  Unhappily,  Lord  Salis- 
bury's administration  has  reversed  that  policy 
and  brought  on  the  present  trouble.  The  details 
of  the  campaign  will  claim  our  more  particular 
attention  next  month.  The  Ameer  of  Afghanis- 
tan has  not  succeeded  in  clearing  himself  of  the 
Buspicions  that  make  him  responsible  for  inciting 
the  hillsmen  to  a  revolt  that  can  only  end  in  their 
heavy  punishment. 


BuiintsM    •^'^''"S  ^^^  chief  topics  in  the  British 
Tafiiet  In   world   of  industry  and  commerce  have 
'  been  (1)  the  continuance  and  the  spread 

in  collateral  directions  of  the  great  strike  in  the 
machinists'  or  so-called  engineering  trades,  and 
(2)  the  position  that  the  Bank  of  England  seems 
to  have  assumed  toward  the  silver  question  by 
the  somewhat  indefinite  announcement  of  its 
willingness  to  carry  a  portion  of  its  reserve  in 
silver.  These  topics  will  both  of  them  be  in  a 
position  for  more  intelligent  discussion  next 
month.  It  may  merely  be  said  regarding  the 
engineering  strike  that  there  seems  some  danger 
lest  the  great  employers  in  England  should  imi- 
tate some  of  their  brethren  in  America,  and 
endeavor  to  supersede  trained,  skilled,  and  self- 
respecting  workmen  of  the  trade-union  sort  with 
cheap  unorganized  labor,  in  part  drawn  from  east- 
em  and  eoutbem  Europe,  which  can  be  trained 
automatically  to  attend  machinery  and  perform 
some  one  part  of  a  single  process.  The  seemingly 
indulgent  attitude  of  the  governors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  toward  silver  has  been  received  with 
astonishment  and  a  good  deal  of  disgust  in  the 
financial  world.  In  general,  the  silver  cause 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  a  hopeful  way. 

soao/  "^^^  domestic  topic  that  chiefly  inter- 
vijHto  ested  British  political  circles  last  month 
'"""*■  was  the  visit  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  York  to  Ireland.     The  manner  in  which  the 


MiBB  Khim:  "It's  welcume  y« are.  your  royal  hlgbneHseBl 

Armb.  nowl    Ye'll  be  t&Un' ahooseotyer  own  here  «oonP 

From  Punch  (LoDdon). 
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royal  family  of  Great  Britain  has  neglected  and 
ahnnned  the  Emerald  lele  is  enough  to  account 
in  part  for  its  extreme  unpopularity  with  the 
Irish  people.  Everybody  now  sees  clearly  that 
royalty  must  change  its  altitude;  but  of  course 
the  Queen  is  too  old  to  set  up  a  royal  residence  on 
the  Lakes  of  Killarney  oi-  anywhere  else  across 
the  rough  and  stormy  Irish  Channel.  The  heirs 
apparent,  however,  could  do  nothing  better  than 


Currency  Btform 
Unlttd  S 


make  friends  with  the  warm-hearted  Irish  rac«, 
and  the  visit  of  the  duke  and  duchess  was  a  good 
beginning.  They  were  received  in  great  state  at 
Dublin  and  elsewhere,  and  entertained  in  some 
of  the  most  splendid  homes  of  the  Irish  nobility. 
There  is  much  talk  of  the  purchase  of  a  famous 
old  property  in  the  Kiliamey  neighborhood  and 
its  trans  formation  into  a  royal  residence. 

In  the  United  States  the  currency 
question  will  be  taken  thoroughly 
■  in  hand  this  fall  by  an  unofficial 
appointed  in  conformity  with  the 
uliiiis  of  the  great  convention  of  business  men 
iliat  met  several  months  ago  at  Indianapohs. 
The  chairman  of  this  commission  is  the  Hon, 
George  F.  Edmunds,  for  so  many  years  United 
StaUts  Senator  from  Vermont.  Hon.  Charles  S. 
Fairchild,  of  New  York,  Professor  Laughlin,  of 
Chicago,  and  other  men  of  high  practical  and 
theoretical  qualifications  are  serving  as  Senator 
Edmunds'  associates.  The  recommendations  of 
this  commission — especially  if  they  should  be  in 
harmony  with  conclusions  reached  by  Secretary 


Gage  and  the  administration— will  lead  to  a  ven 
earnest  and  general  discussion  of  currency  reform 
this  coming  winter.  The  continued  improvement 
of  the  business  situation  affords  no  excuse  for  & 
postponement  of  the  currency  question,  but  on  the 
contrary  it  should  be  considered  as  affording  the 
best  possible  opportunity  for  settling  an  issue  thu 
cannot  safely  be  neglected.  This  country  ought 
to  have  the  best  money  system  in  the  world. 


Spain'"     disclosures 
and  Hawaii 


The  month  has  brought  no  striking 
either    the    Spanish  or 

Hawaiian  situations.  The  position  of 
the  Cuban  insurgents  is  apparently  stronger  thwi 
ever,  while  Spain  is  admitting  the  necessity  of 
sending  reenforcements  to  an  army  already  em- 
barrassingly large.  Although — with  the  minister 
of  war  as  acting  prime  minister — the  cabinet  of 
the  lamented  Canovas  has  continued  through  die 
summer,  there  is  much  reason  to  expect  a  com- 
plete cabinet  reorganization  this  fall,  and  there 
is  a  possibility  that  Sai^asta  may  be  at  the  helm 
again.  Minister  Woodford  has  presented  his 
credentials,  and  there  is  some  prospect  of  impor- 
tant negotiations  betcveen  Spain  and  the  United 
States.  As  for  Hawaii,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Senate  of  that  republic,  which  was  called  inlo 
session  in  September  to  act  upon  the  annexation 
treaty,  has  duly  ratified  the  document,  and  that 
the  political  merging  of  the  Hawaiian  group  wilh 
the  United  States  now  simply  awaits  the  action 
of  our  Senate.      Japan  and  Hawaii  will  arbitrate. 

In  our  own  country  the  political  aC' 
^"poiTt'ci'"'  •''^''-y  ""^    ^^^  early  autumn  has  been 

limited  to  certain  localities.  The 
campaign  in  Ohio  has  attracted  outside  attention 
chiefly  because  it  involves  the  choice  of  a  Legis- 
lature upon  which  Senator  Hanna  must  rely  for 
his  continuance  in  public  office.  Municipal  cam- 
paigns are  pending  in  several  cities  besides  New 
York,  and  we  shall  give  some  space  to  their  facts 
and  bearings  next  month.  The  administration 
at  Washington  is  discreetly  abstaining  from  un- 
due interference  in  local  politics.  President  Mc- 
Kinley  has  shown  strength  and  wisdom  in  refus- 
ing, despite  the  pleadinga  of  Senator  Piatt,  to 
help  the  machine  against  Seth  Low  and  the  citi- 
zens' movement  in  New  York  City.  It  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  Mr.  McKiuley  had  offered 
Seth  Low  the  position  of  minister  to  Spain, 
and  doubtless  he  well  knows  that  the  citizens' 
movement  for  municipal  progress  has  nothing  in 
it  that  is  antagonistic  to  the  legitimate  ambitions 
of  national  Republicanism.  The  ofiic«-seekere 
have  not  left  the  President  in  cheerless  solitude, 
but  the  appointments  that  have  been  recently 
made  are  of  a  local  character,  important  in  their 
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way,  but  not  of  n&tiona]  note,  Postinasterships 
are  always,  of  course,  highly  imporCant  to  the 
people  served  by  any  given  ofBce.  It  is  ru- 
mored that  the  President  has  selected  Mr.  S. 
N.  D.  North  to  be  superintendent  of  the  next 
census.  Mr.  North  is  a  statistical  expert  of  rec- 
ognized ability.  It  ia  time  that  the  preliminary 
work  for  the  census  of  1900  should  be  taken  in 
band.  The  government  departments  have  been 
healthily  active  through  the  vacation  period,  and 
there  are  evidences  of  good  work  in  numerous 
directions.  Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt  has 
put  fresh  enthusiasm  into  the  naval  auxiliaries, 
and  has  supervised  important  maneuvers  of  our 
fine  Atlantic  squadron.  Postal  reforms  of  some 
consequence  are  under  consideration.  The  Agri- 
cultural Department,  by  its  good  work,  is  setting 
a  pace  for  the  whole  administration.  The  new 
tariff  has  given  the  Treasury  Department  plenty 
of  practical  work,  while  the  Attorney -General 
has  bad  some  difficult  points,  like  Section  2'2  of 
the  tariff  bill,  to  interpret  for  a  puzzled  country, 

,j  .  The  Elondyke  gold  region  has  held  its 
ami  ita  owu  US  &  topic  of  first-class  interest. 
Drauibacka.  j^  jj,g  j^^  ^f  reports  of  insufficient 
food  supplies  and  impassible  routes,  the  rush 
toward  Alaska  has  continued  almost  unabated. 
A  counter  movement  has  set  in,  and  many  per- 
sons have  been  returning  with  grave  warnings  to 
those  who  were  intending  to  try  to  reach  the 
gold-fielda  this  fall.  Mass-meetings  have  been 
held  in  Seattle  to  awaken  the  country  to  the 
necessity  of  equipping  relief  expeditions  to  pre- 
vent dreadful  disasters  from  starvation  and  the 
diseases  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  bad  or  insuf- 
ficieat  food  supplies.  Undoubtedly  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  typhoid  fever  already  at 
Dawson  City,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think  how 


rii  artlBt  of  the  London 


much  more  there  may  be  within  the  coming 
year.  Meanwhile  both  American  and  Canadian 
capitalists  have  been  making  serious  projects  for 
improved  transportation  facilities,  and  by  this 
time  next  year  it  is  not  likely  that  pack-horses 
will  be  used  on  the  overland  route  from  Dyea  to 
the  upper  Yukon,  but  that  a  combination  steam- 
boat and  railroad  system  will  cover  the  whole 
distance.  Continuous  rains  had  made  the  trails 
impassible  during  a  considerable  part  of  August 
and  September,  and  all  traffic  of  men  and  goods 
was  waiting  for  frost  and  snow.  Dog  teams  will 
be  much  used  when  the  snow  comes,  and  there 
has  also  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  utilizing 
the  reindeer  herd  that  has  been  increasing  so 
rapidly  in  Alaska  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Dr  Anirtiai  ^^^'^  ^^^  Corporation  of  Brown  Uni- 
nimaiiii  at     versity  met  at  Providence  on  Septem- 
ProMtaiH.    ^j.  2  ^^  consider  the    resignation  of 
President  Andrews,    it  was    found    that   public 
opinion  had  won  a  triumph  for  the  cause  of  free 
speech.      The  corporation  passed  a  vote,    with 
only  a  few  dissenting  voices,  unconditionally  ask- 
ing President  Andrews  to  withdraw  his  resigna- 
tion.    He  declined  to  do  so  at  first,  being  bound 
by  the  engagement  into  which  he  had  entered 
with  Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker  to  take  charge 
of  a  new  educational  correspondence  school  under 
the  auspices  of  the   Cosmopolitan  Magazine.      A 
few  days  later,  however,    Mr,  Walker  very  gen- 
erously agreed  to  release  Dr.  Andrews  from  the 
engagement,  and   Brown  University  has  there- 
fore been  able  to  retain  its  popular  and  efficient 
president.       The    Andrews-Brown    episode    has 
had  a  most  wholesome  influence  throughout  the 
country.      Its  outcome  has  added  something  to 
the   self-respect   and    confidence    of   every  man 
who  is  engaged  in  educational  work. 
For   years  there  has  been  plenty  of 
complaint   of   the  subjection  of  edi- 
torial independence  and  honor  in  our 
daily  press  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
counting-  room.       But     the     country 
is  not  quite  prepared  for  the  cynical 
admission    that  university  presidents 
and    professors    must    not    hold    or 
express    a  view    which  by  reason  of 
its  unpopularity  might,  in  the  opinion 
of    the    board    of    trustees,    have    a 
slightly    prejudicial    effect    upon  the 
finances  of  the  institution.     The  Cos- 
mopoUlan    enterprise    is    not    to    be 
checked,  it  seems,  by  the  withdrawal 
of  President  Andrews.      It  is  under- 
stood that  a  president  has  been  secured 
for    the    new     undeitaking     in    the 
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person  of  Dr.  E.  N.  Potter,  whose  distin- 
guished educational  career  is  well  known. 
President  Potter  waa  one  of  the  creators  of 
Lehigh  University,  and  haa  more  recently  been 
president  of  Union  and  Hobart  colleges  in  the 
State  of  New  York.     He  has  rare  talent  for  edu- 


Presldeat  o(  the  "  Cosmopolitan  University." 

cational  organi?,ation,  and  his  views  are  well 
known  to  be  fresh  and  untrammeled.  He  be- 
longs to  a  family  famous  in  the  religious  and 
educational  annals  of  America,  being  a  grandson 
of  President  Eliphalet  Nott,  of  Union  College. 
He  is  a  brother  of  Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York. 

The  educational  year  opens  prosper. 
'" eHuatim'^  ously  throughout  the  country,  al- 
though there  is  little  to  note  as  of 
exceptional  interest.  With  the  settlement  of  the 
difBculty  at  Brown  University,  Now  England's 
educational  life  and  work  is  very  tranquil.  New 
York  is  interested  in  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of 
Columbia  University  from  the  old  buildings  to 
the  magnificent  new  site  on  Morningside  Heights. 
The  probability  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Low  as 
mayor  naturally  causes  some  talk  about  his  pos- 


sible successor  as  president  of  Columbia.  Tis 
great  item  of  educational  progress  to  be  noted  in 
New  York  City  is  the  opening  of  a  series  of  iigh 
schools.  Our  progressive  Western  cities  m 
most  of  them,  perhaps,  not  aware  that  the  public- 
school  system  of  New  York  has  hitherto  lacked 
any  general  provision  for  secondary  education. 
Large  gifts  and  bequests  at  Peoria,  111.,  are  about 
to  give  the  country  a  new  educational  center  of 
some  importance.  The  University  of  Califoraii 
has  wealthy  friends  who  promise  to  pay  for  de- 
velopments of  the  moat  magnificent  character; 
while  its  friendly  rival,  the  Stanford  Universitj, 
is  also  prosperous.  The  Hon.  William  L.  Wil- 
son leaves  politics  behind  him  to  assume  the  du- 
ties of  the  presidency  of  the  old  Washington  aad 
Lee  Univei-sity  in  Virginia.  Our  readers  will 
enjoy  a  singularly  clear  and  instructive  article 
which  we  present  in  this  number  from  the  pen  of 
an  American  woman,  Misa  Blauvelt,  who  has  just 
returned  from  post-graduate  studies  in  the  Eng- 
lish university  towns.  Her  account  sheds  mu5i 
light  upon  the  position  of  women  students  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  The  examination  syBtem 
in  the  English  universities,  as  she  explains  it, 
may  well  make  us  thankful  for  so  much  of 
emancipation  as  our  educational  life  in  this 
country  has  attained.  Every  year  we  make 
some  progress  away  from  the  old  methods  of 
artificial  cram,  grind,  and  reliance  upon  the 
stultifying  machinery  of  examinations.  There 
is  still  too  much  of  all  this,  however,  espe- 
cially  in  our  graded  public  schools.  A  car- 
toon that  we  publish  this  month  from  Wasp,  of 
San  Francisco,  directs  attention  to  the  evil  of 
forcing  children  to  pursue  too  many  branches  of 
study  and  to  worry  their  brains  over  too  many 
text-booka.  Happily,  our  educational  men  are 
beginning  to  favor  simple  and  natural  methods. 

The  literary  output  of  the  autumn 
^'wori"'"    pibliahing  season  at  least  indicates  no 

lack  of  industry  on  the  part  of  our 
authors.  The  Dial  announces  by  name  no  fewer 
than  eleven  hundred  books  that  are  to  be  placed 
on  the  market  by  American  publishers  this  fall. 
Those  who  suppose  that  these  are  chiefly  books 
of  fiction  should  look  the  list  over  to  have  their 
preconceptions  corrected.  The  departments  of 
history,  biography,  and  general  literature  are 
very  strong  and  notable,  while  science,  politics, 
philosophy,  tssthetice,  and  religion  are  represented 
by  many  volumes  that  promise  well.  The  Amer- 
ican public,  in  its  story -reading,  is  showing  a 
very  wholesome  preference  for  books  based  upon 
phases  of  our  own  life  and  history — such  bwks 
as  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  "Hugh  Wynne,"  Mrs. 
Burton  Harrison's  "  Son  of  the  Old  Dominion." 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


the  Kentucky  stories  of  Alien  and  Fox,  and  the 
Western  atoriea  of  Hamlin  Garland,  Octave 
Thanet,  Ella Higgin sod,  andothers.  Thenovelthat 
has  occasioned  the  most  comment  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world  in  the  past  month  has  been 
Hall  Catne'a  ' '  Tlie  CliriBtian. "  Everybody  in  Eng- 
land has  been  reading  it  and  talking  about  it,  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  down.  Some  comments  upon  it 
will  be  found  in  our  department  of  book  notices. 
The  portrayal  of  present-day  Christianity  in  this 
powerful  novel  has  led  to  much  discussion  in 
serious  British  circles;  and  this  reminds  us  of 
the  fact  that  the  chief  literary  topic  of  Germany 
this  month  has  had  to  do  with  a  drama  dealing 
vitally  with  Christian  history  and  morals.  This 
play,  by  Sudermann — at  present  perhaps  the 
foremost  novelist  of  Germany — is  entitled  ' '  Jo- 
hannes," and  it  is  founded  upon  the  story  of  the 
beheading  of  John  the  Baptist,  with  Herod, 
He  rod)  as,  and  Salome  as  prominent  characters  in 
the  drama.  The  authorities  at  Berlin  prohibited 
the  play,  under  the  terms  of  a  law  which  was 
supposed  to  be  obsolete  prohibiting  the  stage 
presentation  of  Biblical  scenes  and  characters. 
A  great  discussion  has  ensued,  the  German  pub- 
lic opinion  seeming  in  the  main  to  support  Su- 
dermann as  against  the  authorities. 


In  the  list  of  the  month's  necrology  on 
'*£(«!'''     another  page  will  be  found  the  names  of 

a  number  of  well-known  persons.   From 
the  international  point  of  view,  the  most  distin-    . 
guished  name  in  the  list  is  that  of  Count  Mutsu 
of  Japan,  for  many  years  minister  to  the  United 
States,  and  afterward  the  foreign  minister  who 


negotiated  the  treaty  with  China.  Among  Eng- 
lishmen the  beet-known  name  is  that  of  Mr. 
Richard  Holt  Hutton.  for  many  years  editor  of 
the  Spectator,  a  journalist  and  critic  of  the  high- 
est order  of  talent.  Coming  to  our  own  country, 
perhaps  the  most  prominent  name  is  that  of  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Sage,  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Cornell  University,  whose  long  career 
was  marked  by  great  business  success  and  con- 
spicuous philanthropy.  His  benefactions  to  Cor- 
nell alone  would  probably  sum  up  two  millions 
of  dollars.  Mrs.  John  Drew  was  the  most 
famous  woman  whose  death  occurred  in  t!ie 
month  of  our  record.  She  was  an  actress  of  the 
old  school,  trained  in  every  conceivable  branch 
of  her  art,  and  eminently  worthy  of  the  respect 
and  esteem  in  which  she  was  held.  She  was 
born  in  1820,  and  continued  in  the  successful  ex- 
ercise of  her  profession  when  she  was  well  beyond 
the  age  of  seventy.  Her  stage  experience  cov- 
ered a  period  of  more  than  sixty  years. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


iFrom  Auguit  t. 

POLITICS  AND  QOVBRNMENT— AMERICAN. 

August  28.— The  New  York  Republican  County  Com- 
mltte  invites  all  (.be  anti-TuiumaDy  organ izAtiona  of 
Greater  New  York  to  a  conference. 

August  25.— The  Police  Board  of  New  York  City  re- 
tires Cliief  Conlln  at  liis  own  request  and  appoints 
At-ting  Inspector  John  McCullagh  in  his  place. 
"■  August  80.— The  Pennsylvania  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  declares  the  seat  of  William  F.  Harrity 
In  the  National  Committee  vacanL 

August  31.— Democratic  primaries  in  South  Carolina 
choose  John  S,  McLaurin  as  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate  for  tbu  full  term. 

September  1.— The  Citizens'  Union  of  New  York  City 
names  Seth  Low  as  its  coadidate  for  mayor  of  Greater 
New  York. 

September  2.— Nebraska  Democrats,  Populists,  and 
SilverBepublicans  unite  on  candidates 
for  State  offices. 

September  9,— Gold  Democrats  in 
Ohio  nominate  Julius  Dexter  for  gov- 

September  11.— Brig.- Gen.  George  D. 
Ruggles,  Adjntant-General  U.  S.  A.,  is 
placed  on  the  retired  liitb ;  Col.  and 
Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  SodiuhI  D.  Breck  ia 
appointed  adjutant-general The  Re- 
publican campaign  is  opened  in  Ohio. 

September  13.— Seth  Low's  letter  ac- 
cepting-the  nomination  of  the  Citizens' 
Union  for  mayor  of  Greater  New  York 
is  made  public. 

September  11.— Senator  Wellington 
resigns  the  cbairmamthip  ol  the  Mary- 
land Republican  Stete  Committee. 

September    15. — The    twelve   super- 


0  SepUmbtr  K.  18»7.} 

September  16,— 
The  New  York 
Republican  Coun- 
ty Committee 
passes  resolutions 


In     fa' 


■    of    . 


'straight  ticket" 


September  17. — 
The  adminlstra- 
tiou  at  Washing- 
ton decides  to 
send    a    body    of 

MlchMl's,  Alaska. 
September  18.— 


(Oermany's 

United  Statce.) 

PrMident  McKinley  appoints  Silas 
C.  Croft  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of 
New  York.... The  New  York  Re- 
publican State  Committee  names 
William  J.  Wallace  for  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
POLITICS  AND   GOVERNMENT- 


PruaUan  arm;. 


from  office 
for  malfea- 
sance in  oHice 
..The  Demo- 


niti 


Ne 


of 
York 


Hoi 


Alton  B.  Par- 
ker tor  chief 

Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Ap- 


Angust  24.  — An  extraordlnaiy 
session  of  the  Congress  of  Salrador 
passes  a  bill  for  the  adoption  of 
the  gold  standard. 

August  27. — Premier  Axcarmga, 

of  Spain,  oiiDouaces  that  the  policy 

of  bis  predecessor,  the  late  CJino- 

vaa  del  Castillo,  will  remain  un- 

''bi^  T'  "''"'""''     changed, 

)  August  28.— A  new  ministr;  Is 

appointed  in  Uruguay. 
September  2. — Gen.  Tgnacio  Androde  ia  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Venezuela. 

September  10,— Peace  ia  concluded  between  the  gov- 
ernment of  Uruguay  and  the  insurgents- 
September  11. — Costa  Rica  adopte  the  gold  etandird. 
September  IS. — The  Mexican  Congress  meets. 
September  IT,— A  revolution  in  Gautemala,  headed  by 
Prospero  Morales,  is  reported  to  have  succeeded. 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 
August  23.- President  Faure,  of  France,  ia  welcomed 
in  Russia  by  the  czar. 

August  37. — Corea  cedes  to  Russia  on  Island  near 
Fusan  for  a  coaling  station, 

AviguHt  30. — A  commercial  treaty  between  Japan  and 
Portugal  is  signed. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EI^EMTS. 


September  7.— Lord  Sa1iBbury'a4>ropositIoD  for  an  In- 
ternational commisaion  on  the  revenues  of  Greece  la  ac- 
cept«4l  by  the  ponere. 

September  13.— United  States  Minister  Woodford  pre- 
sents his  credentials  to  tbe  Queea  Regent  of  Spain. 

Septemberlfl.— The  French  ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton, M.  J,  PatenOtre,  is  transferred  to  Madrid. 

September  la— The  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  tie- 
tween  Turkey  and  Greece  is  signed  at  Constantinople. 

September  30.— It  la  announced  that  Ali  Ferukh  Bey 
has  been  appointed  Turkish  Minister  to  the  United 
Stetea. 


August  23.-More  than  30,000  men  are  Involved  in  the 

bnilding-tradesstrike  at  Budapest The  Intematloaal 

Workiagmen's  Congress  Is  opened  at  Zurich. 

August  27.- The  Bank  of  Minneapolis  closes  its  doors. 

August  SS. — An  eight-hour  demonstration  is  held  in 
Hyde   Park,   London,   by  strikers  In  the  engineering 

September  1.— Enrico,  a  Guatemalan  capitalist,  falls 
for  a  targe  sum. 

September  3. — The  coal  miners  and  operators  in  con- 
ference at  Columbus,  Ohio,  come  to  an  agreement  for 
tberesumptloDof  work  at  a  rate  of  65  cents  a  ton  Id  tbe 
Kttsburg  district  and  56  cents  in  Ohio. 

September  7.- The  Amoskeag  Cotton  Mills  at  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  start  on  full  time,  giving  employment  to 
8,000  operatives. 

September  8.— The  names  of  the  membera  of  the  mon- 
etary commission  selected  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Indianapolis  Convention  are  announced  by  Chair- 


e  lUiuCmtHt  Zinndon  JVnra.) 

man  Hsnna.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Ex-Senator  George  F. 
Edmunds,  Vermont  ;  Charles 
S.  Fairchild  and  Stuyvesant 
Pish,  New  York ;  Stewart  Pat- 
terson, Pennsylvania ;  T.  G. 
Bush,  Alabama:  J,  W.  Fries, 
North  Carolina ;  W.  B.  Dean, 
Minnesota  ;  George  E.  Leigh- 
ton,  Missouri ;  Robert  S.  Tay- 
lor, IndiHiia:  Prof.  J.  L.  Laugh- 
lin,  niinois;  and  Louis  A.  Gar- 
nett.  California. 

September  10.— The  men  em- 
ployed in  reconstruction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  c)f 
New  York  goon  strike  because 
of  delay  in  the  payment  of  their 
wagifs;  a  settlement  is  soon 
reached. 

September  13.— Most  of  tbe 
bituminous  coal  miners  of  the 
Pittsburg  district  resume  work 
on  the  sixty-live-cent  basis,  and 
tbe  general  strike  is  ended, 

September  15— The  English 
Shipbuilders'  Federation  calls 
out  the  shipwrights  in  a  strike 
of  sympathy  with  that  of  the 
engineering  trades. 
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DEEDS  or  VIOLENCE. 

Aiigust  88.— PresWent  Borda,  of  Uru- 
guay, is  assAHsinBted  in  MoDtevldeo. 

August  30. — Two  deputy  sheriffa  are 
killed  by  "mooaHhiDers"  ia  Pope 
County,  Ala.  ;  Cour  otber  deputies  are 
seriously  wounded. 

September  1.— The  Mayor  of  Toulon, 
France,  is  stabbed  by  a  Corsican  social- 
ist, an  employee  of  the  city. 

September  10.— Much  damage  is  done 
by  the  explosion  of  dynamite  bombs  at 
St.  Martin,  near  Ferrol,  Spain Dep- 
uty sheriffs  Are  Into  a  crowd  of  strik- 
ing minera  at  Lattimer,  Pa.,  killing 
more  than  SO  and  wountling  40  others. 

September  15. — Five  men  accused  of 
burglary  are  lynched  at  Versailles,  Ind. 

September  16.- A  man  throws  him- 
self upon  President  Diaz,  of  Mexico, 
but  Is  arrested  before  he  accomplishes 
any  violence ;  later  the  assailant  is 
■■tabbed  ia  death  in  bis  prison  cell  by  a 

OTHER    OCCURRENCES    OP    THE    MONTH. 

August  34.- President  McKlaley  attends  the  meeting 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y....The  InTeetlgation 
of  the  Paris  Basumr  disaster  is  concluded. 

August  30.— Oen.  J.  P.  S.  Gobin,  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
chosen  commandei^in-chief  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  and  Cin- 
cinnati as  the  place  of  the  next  annual  encampment. 

August  Zt. — Marriage  of  Prince  Charles  of  Sweden  to 

Princess  lugebord  of  Denmark William  Wirt  Howe, 

of  New  Orleans,  Is  chosen  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  at  its  Cleveland  meeting. 

August  38, — The  horse  Star  Pointer  paces  a  mile 
at  Readvllle,  Mass.,  in  I:5flJ<,  breaking  Che  world's 
pacing  record. 

August  81. — The  Zionist  Conference  at  Baale,  Switzer- 
land, adopts  schemes  (or  the  centralization  of  the  move- 
ment and  the  raising  of  a  fund  of  tSO.OUo.OOO. 


'  King  ol  the  Klondyke." 

September  1.— The  corporation  of  Brown  Univeidtf 
votes  to  request  President  Andrews  to  withdraw  bU 
resignation. 

September  S. — The  members  of  the  Jackson-Hamit. 
worth  arctic  expedition  arrived  at  London,  having  spent 
three  winters  in  Frans  Josef  Land. 

September  6.— The  existence  of  yellow  fever  in  Oeeu 
Springs,  Miss.,  and  New  Orleans,  I^a.,  is  ofDcially  d>- 

Septembers.- In  a  collinion  on  the  Santa  F6  Railnwl 
near  Emporia,  Kan.,  13  persons  are  killed  and 
many  others  seriously  injured. 

September  9.— A  typhoon  off  the  Japanese  ooait 
wrecks  the  Norwegian  bark  .^tette,  with  the  loos  of  10 


Unlden  Trip,  Sept.  M. 


a  oRossB,"  <jr  n< 


S  ditjfs,  WH  fc«* 
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September  II. — Martial  law  Is  declared  id  and  about 
Hazleton,  Pa. ;  the  State  troopa  are  commanded  by 
General  Gobin. 

September  13.— Yellow  fever  appeara  In  Mobile,  AIr. 


Affairs  of  JapMi....Sefior  J.  Idlarte  Bcrda,  President     /v 
of  Urugaa; . 

August  36.— Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  principal  of  the  New    f~^ 
York  State  Normal  School  at  Oswego,  74.. ..Rt.  Hon.    ' 
Sir  George  Osborne  Morgan,  member  of  the  British    'K 
Parliament,  71.  ^ 

August  90.— Daniel  G.  Rollins,   former  District  At--y^ 
tomey  and  Surrogate  of  New  Vork  City,  U,  ...Erastus 
Coming,  financier,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  70.    X 

August  81. — Mrs.  John  Drew,  the  distinguished  ao-^^ — 


5S. 


September  2.— State  Senator  Joseph  MuUin,  of  New  T" 
York,  49.... Col.  George  Bliss,  of  New  York  City,  07.         N, 

September  1.— Benjamin  Brewster,  of  the  Int«ma-  V 
tioual  Navigation  Company,  69. . . .  Marqnts  de  Hocbam-    ^ 


September  14.- Many  lives  are  lost  In  Texas  hurrl- 

SepCember  17.— In  the  fighting  on  the  Afghan  frontier 
the  British  losses  are  heavy;  two  officers  are  killed  and 
General  Jeffreys  is  wounded. 

September  la — Stockholm  celebrates  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  King  Oscar's  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden  and  Norway. 


Augnst  2S. — James  W.  Pnul,  the  oldest  member  tr 
the  Philadelphia  bar,  SI . . .  .The  Duke  of  Ujest,  81.  -fi- 
Anguat  29. — Count  Muteu,  former  Minister  of  Foreign 


(Died  Angnst  10.) 

September  5.— Robert  Bleakley,  president  of  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  International  Commercial  Congress, 
which  met  in  Philadelphia  last  June. 

September  T.—HoD.  Edward  Lillle  Pierce,  the  Boston 
lawyer  and  author,  68.  ...Hon.  Sir  Louis  William  Cave, 
judge  of  the  British  Court  of  Justice,  65. 

Septemlwr  8.— Sir  Everett  Millais,  *1  .y^\.  Isaac  W. 
Avery,  formerly  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

September  9.— Franz  Aurelios  Pulzky,  the  Hungarian 
archKiologist  and  publicist,  83, 

September  10.— Ex-Congressman  Theodore  Lyman,  of 
Massachusetts.  64. 

September  11.— Justice  John  Sedgwick,  of  the  New 

York  Supreme  Court,  68 John  Frederick  Townsend, 

of  Albany,  N,  Y.,  Ti. 

September  13.— Judge  Augustus  H.  Fenn,  of  the 
Connecticut  Supreme  Court,  53 — Kev.  Dr.  ^bel 
Stevens,  a  well-known  writer  on  Methodism,  S2. 

September  16.— Sir  WiHiam  Charles  Windeyer,  for- 
mer chief  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South 
Wales. 

September  17. — Henrf  W.  Sage,  one  of  the  chief  bene- 
factors of  Cornell  University,  83. 


PBMIDK^  McK:ni,«y  (retiming  from  hl«  vacation):         ^^''^  ^f  ^'""^  Aviation,  has  paid  his  resp«K 

"Goodn«ml   Theyre  atlU  w^ting  for  me."  *"  '''^  Seoator  In  a  surprmiog  msDuer,  well  illustrated 

From  the  Acctmt  (Chicago).  *>?  '■''*  cftftoon  that  we  reproduce  from  Life. 


a   SXTINLT  TOL«tH0IB' 

o  your  renectlonB,  wClh 

The  Old    Lady    to  our   Bimetallic  CohhisBiOnbrs:        asaurnnre  Ihat  iC  you  wish  (o  continue  (Mb  conveisation  I 
"Well,  boys,  how  do  you  like  the  taste  of  that  ?"  shall  with  pleasure  be  at  your  service.  "—CoriScAuri. 

From  the  Jimrnul  (MlnneapollB}.  From  Life  (New  York). 


M  J-ninal  (New  Yorkl. 
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The  ralDr  seaioD  la  Cata  hu  caused  a  anspensloa  of  bos- 
tlllUea  tbU  sammer.   Uncle  Sam  might  wally  pralonsthe  AuaOKSO  x 

season.— From  the  Juumot  (Hlnneapolls) . 

of  the  Bsaaasination  of  their  great  enemy,  Prime  Minis-  sou  In  Cuba;  while  the  pOFtroit  of  King  Alphonso  of 

ter  Canovaa.    The  suggeativeneBS  of  this  cartoon  ren-  Spain,  drawn  by  the  caricaturiBt  of  Le  Rtre,  of  Fans. 

deni  it  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  aeaaon.  shows  the  prevailing  French  opinion  that  the  ontlook 

The  Minneapolis  Journal  offers  the  idea  that  Uncle  for  the  present  riglme  in  Spain  is  omlnoaa.    There  it 

Sam  might  torn  on  his  hose  and  prolong  the  rainy  sea-  likely  soon  to  be  Bensational  Spanish  news. 


-From  £1  AhuUote  (Uezlco). 


CURRENT  HISTOR: 


CKi^(toBrltl«hf»rmer):  "Letme  iDtrodnce  Mlm  Pra»- 

Farhib:  "Law.  mlM.  yon  do  be  quite  islranger  in  these 
partsl  Well.  I'm  heartlijr  elad  to  see  ye,  and  I  hope  ye'^o 
come  toBtayl"— Froo'  Puneh  (London). 

The  hiKh  price  o(  wheat  has 
afforded  the  cartoonists  an  op- 
poiiuaitj  they  have  made  ase  ot 
from  a  great  many  diSerent 
pcrintsofvlew.  Most  of  the  Amer- 
ican cartoons  on  the  subject 
have  treated  "dollar  wheat"  as 
sfDonfmotiB  with  the  return  of 
prosperity.  It  happens  that  the 
English  wheat  crop— although 
never  anywhere  near  snBlcient 
(or  the  home  demand — has  this 
year  tamed  out  uncommonly 
well ;  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  land-owners  and  farmers 
of  England  the  condition  of  the 
wheat  market  has  seemed  very 
fortnnat«.  It  is  this  view  that 
'  Tenniel  expresaea  In  his  cartoon 
in  PuncJi,  which  we  reproduce 
herewith.    But  we  mlRht  have 

reproduced  several  European 

cartoonHtbat  show  the  other  Bide 

of  the   situation— t hoHe   that 

allude  ominously  to  the  prospect 

ot  a  rise  in  the  price  of  a  poor 

man's  loaf  of  bread.  Tbe  Ger- 
man cartoon   (mm    THk  on  this 

page  RhowH  the  burghers'  protest 

■gainst  tbe  high  hirifT  on  grain 

•od  breadstuffH.  which  has  been 

adopUd  for  the  benefit  of   the 

Und-ownerH   of   Germany   and 

which  prevents  the  workingmen 


of  the  towns  from  getting  now,  as  formerly,  the  surplus 
Russian  crop  At  low  prices.  This  question  of  the  rela- 
tion of  high  prices  to  prosperity  is  a  decidedly  puzzling 
one  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  should  look  at  the  thing  in  precisely 
tb^  same  way.     . 


Tbe  Osbmam  Bdroher:  "rmsohunsr;.  Can't  Ibrtngiothe  Russian  crop  that  I 
□aed  to  get  ao  cheaply  ?  " 

Th«  Customs  Ol-nciAL:  "For  shame,  yon  unpatriotic  wretchl  Don't  yon  see 
tbatlmyself  also  only  eat  food  ot  Oerman  production !  "—From  Ws  (Berlin). 
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and  the  Russian  trip  to  the  throne  of 
France.  President  Faure  is  a  sensiUc 
and  tnctful  gentleman,  and  is  not  likrlj 
to  lose  his  balance  as  he  sits  dd  the  cnst 
of  this  high  tide  of  Tame.  Nor  does  b« 
labor  under  the  delusion  of  the  eitremisto 
who  suppose  that  the  Russian  alliance 
will  forthwith  restore  to  France  the  lost 
provinces.  A  cartoon  that  me  reprodn(» 
In  our  "Progress  of  the  World"  depart- 
inent  shows  Bomewbat  amusin);1j  lira 
totally  different  constructions  placed 
upon  the  success  of  President  Fanre's 
visit  to  Russia, 

The  small  cartoon  on  this  page  repr^ 
Bents  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  in 
his  receot  act  of  homage  to  bis  liege  loni, 
the  Sultan  ot  Turkey,  We  have  com- 
mented upon  the  Incident  in  our  "Prog- 
ress of  the  World"  department.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  substantial  Ferdi- 
nand's reward  will  be. 


From  ElnddenidatKh  (Berlin}. 


<»iti  B^RDINAND  or  Buuiabia:   "A 

T  I.AST.    ,      worth  a  klBS  of  the  hand.' 

From  KladihTadaiMth. 


President  Faure's  trip  to  Rus- 
sia baa  given  the  European  car- 
toonists a  subject  very  much  to 
their  liking.  The  German  comic 
papers  have  been  particularly 
sarcastic.  The  drawing  at  the 
topof  this  page,  from  Xladdero- 
dalsDh,  represents  France,  pei^ 
sonifled  by  President  Faure,  as 
merely  a  taker  ot  tips  and  bribes 
from  Russia — the  last  tip  (trfnfi- 
(rcl({)beingabigmedal  with  the 
word  "AUl6e9"  stamped  upon 
it.  The  artist  means  to  imply 
that  Rnssia  finds  it  convenient 
to  use  France  for  her  own  pur^ 
pose,  chiefly  finaucial,  and  that 
the  alliance  is  really  a  very  one- 
sided afTair. 

An  artist  in  Punch  traces  the 
possible  evolution  o(  President 
Faure  from  a  plain  merchant  at 
Havre,  through  the  Presidency 


From  Punch  (London), 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 
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rBl  BDCGATionAL  BLOHDyKl. —From  tToqi  (Sod  FtoiicIbco). 


On  this  page  the  cartooDJst  oF  Wa»p,  San  Fnmcisco'a 
comic  paper,  exprefutes  his  aympsthf  with  the  school' 
bof  dragging  his  impedimeata  of  text-books  ap  the 
Klondyke  path  to  tlie  high  school.  The  lad  is  entitled 
to  a  more  general  sympathy  than  he  has  yet  received. 

The  cartoonist  ol  the  Chicago  TUaea-Heraid  does  not 
aeem  to  appreciate  the  meekness  and  disinterestedness 
of  OUT  well-known  labor  leaders — as  tlie  two  pictures  at 


"  The  gnut  leader  "  In  the  "  coming  coofllct "  ss  be  s« 
self  and  as  the  pabllo  sees  him. 

Prom  the  Timrx-Htrald  (Chicago). 


the  bottom  ot  this  page  dul;  attest  Ho  goes  bo  far  as 
to  intimate  that  the  conference  called  tq  meet  !□  St. 
Louis  last  month  by  Mr.  Debs  and  others  had  designs 
upon  the  public  crib.    We  think  he  is  misUken. 


From  tlia  nma-HenM  (Chlcasol- 
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-From  Le  Bl,^  (Paris).  "^'^  ITAUBE.-From  I^  RIrs  (Paris). 

Le  Blre,  the  Parisian  comic  paper,  has  of  late  been  ^  '"""tl  '"o  English  cartoons  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 

tmblishingaseri^  of  caricature  portraits  of  the  rulers  Hall  Calne-a  part  of  the  price  that  industrioua   Iitei- 

of  Europe.    One  of  these  (Queen  VictoriaJ  we  repro-  ^T   iwntleman   must    pay  for  the  greatness   he  haa 

duced  two  months  ago.    On  this  page  we  give  Le  Hire's  brought  upon  himself. 

idea  of  the  heads  of  stat*  respectively  of  Germany  and 
France.  Bobb,  the  cartoonist  of  La  Silhouette,  also 
tries  bin  hand  at  a  picture  of  the  Emperor  William, 
while  a  Stattgart  caricaturist  indulges  in  a  quiet  joke 
at  the  expense  of  Herr  Dr.  Miquel,  who  is  trying  on 
Bismarck's  clothes,  and  of  Monsiear  Faure,  who  is  won- 
dering how  he  would  look  in  a  Napoleon  make-up. 

On  the  next  and  closing  page  of  this  department  will 


From  La  Sttliiia 
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Mr.  Hall  Calne's  habll 

gMMworktn  the  very  bihbII  hours  ot  tlie 


t  tULL  Cixm, 

KArnui  Qnarl^rly;  ftrst,  three  hunuui  legB  conjoined  b( 

HH.  HitA.  CAise  AT  WORK  '''*  '^'k''  ""^  fleKed  In  ft  triangle  garnished  and  hyglentciLlr 

HR.  BALI.  CAiRB  AT  WUB   .  knlckortd    proper  running  galy  throunh  seversl  editions 

■lien  the  hrainlBfncomparablrattWbeBt     l«ee       aecond.nnder  a  fl on rlsh  proper  of  trumpeta  a  Chriatliin  In 

ISi*  u'™^"il''^^''"  f'''r™.'^?f  "*Jl»  "i^,™  .^.!fri:.  l!t       broadcloth  Iwnant  pela-mfile  from  ft  prlnting-pre»;  Ihirt, 

K»  w^ttaa.    .  maa  fiTw  Dim    «#  uiM  . .       Bcftpcgoat  prct' cd ed  lu  trlomph  hy  a  bondsmAO  mo™ 

ftcoumlely  portrayed  ;  fourth,  two  roanz  cftta  pu- 

the  WatMiiuter  BuitgU,  eant  with  sensational  tales  eport«d  and  displayed,  »pecl»lly 

contributed  by  the  present  holder  of  the  title.   Cnit:  t~ 

author  of  diBllnetlon  B 

outrecnldsDce  with  a  1 

t6e  for  rftUme.    Suppoiterj;  Deit' 

void  of  guile.  Inveigled,  drawn,  and  exploited  to  tb«  foil:  sId- 
Ister,  a  dignitary  of  the  Chun'h  radiant  In  apprabaUoci. 
scenting  purple  patches  for  delivery  In  a  rural  diocese  ar- 
rayed proper  to  the  ninex.  Stcnrui  MnUn:  "And  the  barvot 
shall  be  mine.") 


Item  UUi  (Berlin).  From  Utt  (New  York). 


SIR    ISAAC    HOLDEN. 


BY  MRS.   EMILY  CRAWFORD. 

[On  August  12  there  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years  a  famous  old  English  inventor, 
manufacturer,  millionaire,  philanthropist,  and  public  man,  whose  practical  philosophy  of  life  was 
full  of  uncommon  interest,  and  aibont  whom  many  paragraphs  have  been  making  the  rounds  of  the 
newspapers.  Sir  Isaac  Holden,  as  one  of  the  merest  incidents  of  his  career,  conferred  upon  the 
world  the  inexpressibly  useful  invention  of  the  lucifer  match.  American  readers  have  heard  enough 
of  this  noble  and  venerable  specimen  of  the  English-speaking  race  at  its  best  to  thank  us  for  pre- 
senting a  sketch  of  his  personality  and  career.  Mrs.  Emily  Crawford,  who  writes  our  sketch,  is  the 
world- famed  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News  &nd  the  most  eminent  woman  journalist 
of  our  times.  She  writes  from  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  late  Sir  Isaac  Holden  and  his  family. — 
The  Editor.] 


IN  a  time  when  the  evenmg  papers  live  on 
sport  and  muscular  development  is  thought 
the  great  object  of  life,  a  character  sketch  of  Sir 
Isaac  Holden  may  have  remedial  use.  It  will 
appeal  to  those  who  have  high  principles,  high 
morals,  a  high,  sweet,  charitable,  and  persever- 
ing spirit  in  conduct.  Grosser  mortals  will  be 
interested  in  Sir  Isaac  Holden's  material  success. 
They  will  be  glad  to  hear  something  about  a  man 
who  kept  himself  in  perfect  health  up  to  the  age 
of  ninety,  and  left  the  largest  industrial  plant  of 
its  kind  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  ordinary  English  conception  of  success  is 
too  often  low.  Mere  personal  advancement  in 
life,  mere  money-getting  and  title- getting,  and 
living  in  a  palatial  house,  and  riding  in  a  fine 
carriage,  and  sailing  in  a  fine  yacht,  and  being 
visited  by  royalty,  and  cutting  up  well  when  one 
dies,  will  do. 

If  Dives  throws  crumbs  to  Lazarus  in  the  form 
of  checks  duly  announced  in  the  papers,  he  is 
lauded  as  a  benefactor  of  his  species.  The  one 
thing  that  redeems  this  low  conception  of  success 
is  a  liking  for  what  is  plucky.  Now,  as  a 
plucky  person  Sir  Isaac  Holden  was  a  match  for 
Jack  the  Giant-killer,  and  every  whit  as  re- 
sourceful. I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the  pen  of  a 
Plutarch  to  bring  out  this  and  other  rare  points 
of  his  personality. 

Sir  Isaac  was  what  Louis  Quatorze  failed  to 
be — a  hero  to  his  valet.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  on  visits  at  Sir  Isaac's  beautiful  place  on 
the  moors  above  Keighley  and  at  his  flat  in 
Queen  Anne's  Mansions.  I  can  speak  of  his  de- 
meanor toward  his  servants,  wlio  were  really 
treated  as  his  friends.  I  never  saw  more  excel- 
lent people;  they  were  devoted  to  ''  the  master." 
The  valet,  Mr.  Berry,  had  at  the  time  of  his 
death  served  him  twenty- three  years.  He  never 
in  all  that  time  noticed  a  shade  of  ill -humor  on 
his  face  or  heard  an  impatient  word  cross  his  lips. 


Fortune  is  said  to  be  blind,  a  reason,  perhaps, 
why  Sir  Isaac  never  trusted  her.  He  worked  by 
wit  and  not  by  witchcraft.  He  was  a  shrewd, 
patient,  and  amused  searcher  into  natural  law. 
It  was  fun  to  Sir  Isaac  to  turn  a  seemingly  harsh 
and  threatening  law  of  nature  into  a  good  serv- 
ant. He  took  as  much  interest  in  a  task  of  this 
sort  as  vulgar  people  do  in  solving  a  conundrum. 
His  fancy  was  fed  with  science,  his  mind  was  at 
once  strong  and  delicate,  serious  and  playful.  It 
was  in  ready  sympathy  with  every  mind,  how- 
ever uncultured,  that  was  groping  its  way  to  light. 
It  was  in  full  communion  with  minds  that  were 
in  the  light.  Sir  Isaac  had  none  of  the  defects 
of  old  age,  but  all  its  peculiar  virtues.  He  had 
the  mellowness  of  that  November  season,  pecul- 
iar, I  believe,  to  France,  which  the  French  call 
St.  Martin's  summer.  It  is  the  afterglow  of 
bright  autumn  days,  but  without  the  mournful 
something  that  fills  the  air  in  autumnal  evenings. 
Serene  and  cheerful  almost  to  the  last,  his  mind 
retained  its  flexibility  and  openness.  His  intel- 
lectual interests  were  still  fresh  and  lively,  the 
sympathetic  side  of  his  nature  without  callosity. 
His  last  act  was  to  send  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling  to  the  Keighley  Hospital  Fund  in  a  letter 
to  the  mayor  expressing  his  regret  that  the  long 
and  agreeable  relations  between  himself  and  the 
Keighley  people  should  come  to  an  end  ' '  through 
the  ordinance  of  nature. " 

Sir  Isaac's  name  is  to  be  added  to  the  roll  of 
little  great  men,  embracing  Plato,  Pepin  the 
Short,  Henri  IV.,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Napoleon, 
Thiers,  Guizot,  Lord  John  Russell. 

Sir  Isaac  Holden  at  no  time  could  have  held 
much  dross.  His  forbears  would  have  eliminated 
it.  He  had  little  in  himself  to  struggle  against. 
The  fights  were  chiefly  with  the  outer  world. 
All  the  giants  to  be  slain  were  material.  His 
arms  were  purely  moral  and  intellectual.  The 
sense  of  duty  was  innate  and  strong;   he  found  in 
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it  his  guardian  angel.  From  youth  to  age  his 
Btrength  lay  in  a  clear,  unimpassioned  perception 
of  the  truth.  No  bias  warped  his  singularly  lucid 
mind.  He  saw  well  what  he  ought  to  do,  and 
was  not  long  in  learning  how  to  do  it.  A  sweet 
and  even  temper  stood  him  in  good  stead.  So 
did  the  modesty  that  kept  him  from  standing  in 
his  own  light. 

Sir  Isaac  was  born,  brought  up,  lived,  and 
died  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection,  in 
which  he  was  for  thirty  years  a  local  preacher. 
He  never  felt  drawn  towai-d  any  other  church. 
His  grandparents  were  converted  by  Wesley, 
whom  his  father  remembered.  Sir  Isaac  Holden 
owed  a  good  deal  to  the  moral  support  of  Meth- 
odist ministers,  and  was  twice  deterred  by  poor 
health  from  entering  the  ministry.  He  was, 
however,  what  is  known  in  the  Methodist  Church 
as  an  <* accepted  candidate  for  the  ministry." 

Who  were  Sir  Isaac  Holden's  forbears  ?  He 
told  me  that  the  name  of  Holden  or  Olden  is 
Norse,  and  that  probably  he  was  of  Scandinavian 
descent.  He  had  heard  that  his  people  some 
generations  back  were  yeomen,  but  they  came 
down  in  the  world  in  the  last  century.  His 
father  had  a  small  farm,  but  had  to  eke  out  its 
profits  by  working  in  a  lead  mine  at  Nenthead, 
near  Alston.  The  vein  being  exhausted  early  in 
this  century,  he  moved  to  Scotland,  his  wife's 
country,  to  seek  employment.  She  and  four  chil- 
dren joined  him  near  Glasgow,  where  he  ob- 
tained what  he  sought  in  a  colliery.  He  bet- 
tered himself  later  by  going  to  the  Wellington 
Pit  at  Nitshill.  There  he  was  engaged  as  head 
man.  A  cottage  was  rented  at  Hurlet,  an  adja- 
cent village.  It  was  in  this  cottage  that  Sir 
Isaac  drew  his  first  breath  on  May  7,  1807. 

It  was  not  a  good  time  apparently  for  a  collier's 
weakly  child  to  come  into  the  world.  Napoleon 
was  going  on  conquering  and  to  conquer;  the 
continental  blockade  was  in  full  force  and  every 
branch  of  British  trade  was  depressed.  Cliatham 
had  conquered  avowedly  to  push  British  trade. 
He  had  adopted  a  military  policy  to  serve  a  na- 
tion of  manufacturer  and  shopkeepers.  The  fat 
kine  flourished  for  a  while,  but  the  lean  kine, 
under  the  herding  of  Napoleon,  ate  them  up. 
Farm  rents  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds;  food  was 
almost  at  famine  price;  royal  dukes  grew  of  un- 
wieldy fatness  on  admiralty  droits,  naval  prizes 
that  George  III,  claimed  for  himself  and  was  al- 
lowed to  take.  Wages  were  low,  employment 
precarious,  and  the  outlook  gloomy  for  the  work- 
ing class.  It  was  a  nice  time  for  princes,  land- 
owners, loanmongers,  and  army  contractors,  but 
a  fearful  time  for  manufacturers  and  operatives. 
Sir  Isaac  told  me  that  his  father  left  Cumberland 
because  the  rent  of  the  little  farm  was  doubled 


and    that   the   landlord    intended    to   treble   it 

*  *  There  never  was  a  less  patriotic  class  than  those 
land-owners,  who,  the  royal  family  aiding,  had 
plunged  England  into  war  to  defend  the  king  and 
aristocracy  of  France,  and  had  fomented  and 
helped  to  a  successful  issue  the  war  of  Amer- 
ican independence."  Sir  Isaac,  but  without  bit- 
terness, thought  of  all  this  when  he  so  steadily 
supported  Sir  William  Harcourt's  budget  and 
voted  for  the  death  duties.  His  father  and 
mother  spoke  of  the  period  in  England  that  fol- 
lowed the  French  Revolution  as  indeed  a  black 
time.  They  were  educated  and  intelligent  enough 
to  understand  in  what  way  continental  events 
bore  upon  it.  When  Napoleon  made  himself 
emperor  and  put  away  his  wife  to  marry  an  Aus- 
trian princess  despair  took  hold  on  employers. 
They  feared  the  pow^er  of  the  usurper  had  a  long 
lease  to  run.  This  success  would  have  tne  effect 
of  tightening  the  continental  blockade.  Many 
English  manufacturers  closed  their  works. 
Though  Paris  was  then  a  long  way  from  Glas- 
gow, trade  languished  in  Clydesdale.  I  was 
taught  long  ago  that  the  kick  of  a  fly  reached  to 
America;   it  reaches  everywhere. 

Sir  Isaac  attributed  his  small  stature  and  del- 
icate health  to  the  bad  time  in  which  his  lot  in 
childhood  was  cast.  His  father  often  had  not 
daily  work.  Sometimes  he  only  worked  twice  a 
week.  The  War  of  1812  gave  a  dreadful  shock 
to   trade.     Still,    as   the    Scotch    mother  said: 

*  <  Where  there  was  the  grace  of  God  there  was 
enough."     Her  and  her  husband's   faith   must 
have  been  sorely  tried.     But  it  came  through  the 
trial.    The  husband,  when  not  toiling,  was  cheer- 
ing, <  *  converting, "  helping  in  every  way  he  could, 
his  fellow -villagers.      He  preached  to  them,  read 
to  them,  and  set  up  a  night  school,    where  he 
taught  for  some  years.      He  then  went  to  live  at 
some  distance  and  started  another  school,  where 
Isaac  received  his  first  lessons.     When  work  fell 
off  at  one  pit  the  family  moved  to  another  at 
some  distance.     Thus  they  went  to  Kilbarchan, 
where  there  was  a  grammar  school,  to  which  the 
youngest  boy  was  sent.      He  thought  it  a  great 
piece  of  luck  to  be  born  in   Scotland  at  a  time 
when  the  English  working  classes  ha4  no  schools 
nor  mechanics'  institutes.      But  he  could  not  at 
Kill)archan  go  to  school  as  often  as  his  father 
wished.      Day  about  ho  was  employed  as  a  draw 
boy  at  a  weaver's  and  at  his  lessons.      The  wage 
was  slender,  but  with  food  at  famine  prices  every 
little  was  of  value.    As  a  draw  boy  his  mind  was 
first  drawn  to  studv  machinerv.     This  was  the 
initial  stage  of  his  career  as  an  inventor. 

Napoleon  at  length  fell.  Trade  revived,  but 
the  prices  of  food  were  kept  up  by  protective 
laws.     The  poor  were  thus  kept  in  hard  bondage 
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by  the  land-owners.  Sir  Isaac  lipard  with  wonder 
the  captain  of  a  vessel  that  traded  with  Odessa 
\e\\  how  there  was  spare  wheat  enough  in  Odessa 
to  bring  white  bread  down  to  sixjHmce  a  loaf. 
But  high  duties  kept  it  out  of  the  Itritisli  islands. 
The  Cumberland  miner  moved  from  Kilbarchan 
to  Johnstone.  Isaac  was  longing  to  be  helpful 
and  refused  to  go  to  school.  Ilis  father  yielded 
to  his  desire  to  work  in  a  factory  at  fair  wages 
and  where  there  were  new  machines  to  study. 
But  the  evenings  were  s]K>nt  at  a  night  school. 
When  he  h&A  well  got  the  machinery  into  his 
head  the  father  insisted  on  his  quitting  the  factory 
and  attending  a  school  kept  by  a  Mr.  Fraser. 
His  schoolmaster,  Sir  Isaac  told  me,  knew  Burns. 
He  still  burned  with  anger  at  his  dismissal  from 


the  situation  of  gauger  for 
writing  ' '  A  man's  a  man  for 
a'  that."  Fraser  was  nick- 
named "Old  Radical."  He 
bad  at  his  own  expense  that 
poem  printed  as  a  placard 
and  pasted  on  cardboards  for 
the  boys  to  learn  by  heart. 
They  parsed  it;  the  master 
commented  on  it;  he  want- 
ed what  was  best  in  Bums 
to  live  in  his  pupils,  and  he 
hoped  hereafter  they  would 
gladly  incur  dismissal  for  any- 
good  cause.  This  was  edu- 
cation, and  the  best. 

But  Johnstone  became  in 
time    used    up.      In     1820, 
"the  year  George  III.  died," 
there  was  another  change  of 
residence.     Isaac  "minded" 
going  to  say  good'by  to  Old 
Radical,  who  gave  him  the 
news  of  the  king's  death  and 
of    George  IV. 's   accession. 
He  added:    "If  you  want  to 
study    the   new    king   read 
Suetonius     and      Petronius.  ; 
You    will    End  hig  counter- 
parts in  their  works."    Isaac 
was  philosopher   enough   to 
say:     "'The  kings   of  the 
eartb  take  counsel  together,' 
but   what  is  true   and  just 
must  live  in  spite  of  them." 
From  Johnstone  to  Pais- 
ley was  not  a  great  distance. 
At  Paisley  there  were  rela- 
tives on  the  maternid  side. 
Isaac  was  apprenticed  to  an 
uncle,   a  shawl  weaver,   but 
his  feeble  health   prevented 
hia  staying  long  with  him.     lie  wanted  to  be  a 
minister.      This  was  found  impossible;    Wesley 
wanted  strong  men  for  the  ministry.     The  father 
advised  him,  sini-e  be  could  not  serve  God  in 
the    pulpit,    to    consecrate    his    mind    to    him, 
and  render  the  gift  as  beautiful    as  he    could. 
There  was  an  excellent  teaclK^r  near,  a  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, a  good  classical  and  French  scholar.     Isaa*; 
placed    himself  under  his  tuition  and  remained 
his  pnpil  over  two  years,  studying  Greek,  Latin. 
French,   mathematics,  and  natural  history.      He 
was  able  to  read  the  character  sketch<!s  tliat  Ohi 
Radical  thought  applicable    to    George   IV.    in 
Latin  and  Plutarch's  Lives  in  Greek.    Kennedy, 
like  Prince  Krapotkin,  told  him  that  a  language 
could  not  be  taught;  it  had  to  be  learned.     That 
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wae  why  learning  a  langu&ge  was  the  best  mental 
drill  going. 

But  Isaac's  father  died  in  182fi — a  year  of 
great  diatresa.  The  widow  "greeted  aair,"  but 
allowed  religious  friends  around  to  cheer  her. 
They  spoke  of  a  good  Providence  for  all  who 
honor  him  in  their  lives,  of  the  cloud  by  day 
and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  Isaac  felt  that 
he  must  helphia  mother,  and  he  was  drawn  toward 
a  Scotch  girl,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Angus  Love. 
I  knew  her  sister,  Miss  Jessie  Love,  of  Dunoon, 
a  hearty,  friendly,  earnest,  and  intellectual  Scotch 
woman,  as  young  in  feeling  as  a  girl  of  twenty. 

Filial  affection  and  the  other  sentiment  urged 
Isaac  Holden  to  seek  employment  as  mathematical 
teacher  in  an  academy  at  Leeds.  But  his  Meth- 
odism did  not  meet  the  principal's  approval,  and 
he  soon  left.  Another  similar  situation  at  the 
Slaithwaiie  Grammar  School  was  given  up  for 
the  same  reason.  A  third  place  as  French  teacher 
was  found  at  Mr.  Greathead's  school  at  Reading. 
The  struggling  tutor  formed  the  mechanics' 
institute  there.  Indeed,  mechanics'  institutes 
were  his  college  until  he  was  over  forty.  At 
that  of  Reading  ho  gave  lectures  on  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry.      A  demonstration  at 


a  chemical  lecture  was  destined  to  maKe  a  mark 
in  the  world.  It  was  to  show  on  the  end  of  a 
stick  how  sulphur  and  phosphorus  could  ignite. 
An  attentive  lad  went  home  and  related  the 
experiment  to  his  father.  They  repeated  it,  with 
the  result  that  the  fatlier  patented  the  Incifer 
match ! 

Isaac  Holden  was  mildly  obstinate.  He  found 
his  health  improved  at  Reading  and  went  back 
to  Scotland  to  enter  the  ministry.  But  he  re^ 
lapsed  and  opened  a  school,  to  give  it  up  six 
months  later.  A  place  as  bookkeeper  at  Cnl- 
lingworth,  near  Keighley,  was  offered  by  Messn. 
Townend  &  Brothers,  manufacturers.  But  the 
candidate  for  the  situation  stipulated  that  be  was 
to  have  an  hour  daily  for  a  walk  after  his  early 
dinner.  On  that  condition  alone  could  he  keep 
health.  If  the  business  was  found  to  sufler  in 
consequence  he  would  give  an  hour  more  in  the 
evening.  In  any  ca^e  he  would  ask  no  holiday. 
By  this  time  he  was  married  to  Miss  Love. 
Prom  bookkeeper  he  mounted  to  the  post  of 
manager,  and  then  was  made  a  partner  with  a 
fifteeiitli  part  of  the  profits.  The  last  rise  was 
in  consequence  of  improvements  he  had  made  in 
the  machinery.      The  Townends  were  yam  mann- 
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factureni  and  bad  an  obstinate  dislike  to  pateate. 
Why,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Acting  on  their 
partner  Holden's  advice  they  bought  seven  wool- 
combing  macbinee — rude  ones  all — for  him  to 
ezporimeut  on.  Up  to  that  time  all  fine  yams 
were  hand-apun  and  could  not  be  singed  and 
scoured.  Sir  Isaac  found  a  way  of  overcoming 
difficulties,  and  by  cheapening  the  Genappe  yarn 
gave  a  lift  to  the  poplin  business.  The  process 
was  extremely  valuable,  but  the  Town  ends 
would  not  hear  of  it  being  patented.  Millions 
could  have  been  made  out  of  it  by  that  firm  had 
they  been  guided  by  the  inventor,  who  next 
turned  his  attention  to  wool-combing.  One  thing 
at  a  time  was  his  rule  when  he  was  keen  on  a 
mechanical  appliance.  Ha  thought  only  at  this 
phase  of  his  life  of  inventing  a  comb  with  a 
square  action  to  imitate  the  motion  of  the  hands. 
He  succeeded,  but  brought  on  from  mental  strain 
an  iUneas  that  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  When 
be  recovered  he  sought  another  partner  and  gave 
the  Townenda  notice,  but  stayed  another  year 
to  educate  a  staS  for  the  Oenappe  work.  This 
brought  him  into  the  year  1847,  when  be  became 
the  partner  of  the  present  Lord  Masham,  then 
lir.  Samuel  Lister. 


Sir  Isaac  married  for  his  second  wife  a  Keigb- 
ley  lady  of  substance,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Sug- 
den.  She  was  an  excellent  woman,  a  little  older 
than  himself.  He  once  expressed  to  me  the 
opinion  that  English  widowers  with  children  are 
too  apt  to  marry  young  women.  The  marriage 
of  a  widower  with  a  family  and  a  girl  likely  to 
have  a  lot  of  children  must  be  a  source  of  bitter- 
ness of  heart  to  all.  He  thought  it  for  that  reason 
immoral.  In  France  the  widower  could  only 
give  a  child's  portion  to  a  second  wife.  That 
was  moral.  French  widowers  generally  made 
reasonable  matches  and  thought  more  about  the 
welfare  of  their  children  than  of  their  own  grat- 
ification. The  second  Mrs.  Holden  was  a  true 
North-country  woman,  true  in  all  respects,  un- 
affected and  free  from  pride.  In  her  old  age, 
when  I  knew  her,  she  was  an  active  and  efficient 
housekeeper  and  very  hospitable.  Her  carriages 
were  used  to  drive  out  poor  Methodists.  Her 
Keighley  neighbors  loved  her.  So  did  Sir  Isaac, 
who,  I  think,  waa  never  reconciled  to  losing  her. 
She  died  at  the  age  of  eigbty-six.  He  often  said 
with  a  sigh :  ' '  Had  she  only  followed  strictly  my 
dietetic  rules,  she  would  be  still  alive.  1  always 
told  her  she  would^  tbrougb  her  carelessness  in 
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choosing  her  food,  die  before  her  time!"  He 
was  offered  a  baronetcy  in  her  lifetime.  She 
showed  so  little  relish  for  the  title  of  lady  that 
he  declined  it.  After  her  death  the  offer  was  re- 
newed and  he  accepted  it,  but  entirely  for  the 
sake  of  his  family. 

The  Holden- Lister  firm  began  by  opening  a 
wool-combing  factory  at  St.  Denis  in  1849.  It 
prospered.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  Mr.  Lister 
was  bought  out  with  £85,000.  The  cotton 
famine  ensuing  on  the  civil  war  in  America  gave 
a  mighty  stimulus  to  the  wool  business.  Muslins 
and  dressy  cottons  were  in  the  sixties  replaced 
by  grenadines,  et^mines,  alpacas,  light  delaines, 
lamas,  nun's  veil  cloth,  soft  cashmeres,  and  soft 
twilled  flannels  ;  the  clear-starched  exquisitely 
ironed  jupon,  or  petticoat,  flounced  up  to  the 
knees  with  small  flounces,  was  replaced  by  light 
mohair.  That  flounced  petticoat  that  Sir  Isaac 
helped  to  kill  and  bury  was  the  pride  of  the  Paris 
laundress.  It  cost  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  to 
*'  get  it  up."  When  it  was  well  out  of  the  iron- 
er's  hand  it  was  carried  home  suspended  from  the 
top  of  a  pole.  In  streets  where  there  were  many 
laundresses  there  were  daily  petticoat  processions. 
The  cotton  famine  also  put  an  end  to  those  de- 
licious muslin  caimzous  to  which  Victor  Hugo 
devoted  a  chapter  in  *'Les  Miserables. "  It  may 
be  said  to  have  suppressed  the  muslin  dress  in 
France.  French  ladies  discovered  that  light 
woolens  were  cooler,  kept  cleaner,  and  were  safer 
to  wear  in  the  chill  of  the  evening  than  muslin 
or  cotton.  Between  the  square -motion  comb  and 
cotton  famine,  the  growing  call  for  woolen  stuffs, 
the  Holden  works  at  Bradford  took  a  prodigious 
extension.  They  now  comb  upward  of  60,- 
000,000  pounds  of  tops  a  year.  Other  works 
were  set  up  in  Rhcims  and  Roubaix".  The  old 
Coronation  City  rapidly  increased  by  more  than 
a  third  in  population.  Roubaix  shot  up  from  a 
burg  of  6,000  to  a  town  of  275,000.  Mrs. 
Holden  inheriting  moorland  property  and  a 
small  house  on  it  above  Keighley,  she  and  her 
husband  went  to  live  there.  The  habitation  was 
a  roadside  stone  house  with  a  central  passage, 
between  a  dining-room  and  parlor,  a  return 
building,  and  four  upstairs  rooms.  It  was 
drafty  and  uncomfortable,  but  Mrs.  Holden 
was  attached  to  it.  Sir  Isaac,  who  would  not  for 
the  world  have  thwarted  her,  almost  tricked  her 
into  letting  Oakworth  House  be  built  on  the 
same  site.  He  had  to  take  the  architect  into  his 
confidence  and  begin  by  first  pulling  down  one 
bit,  then  finding  the  wall  was  rotten,  and  con- 
tinuing to  demolish  until  a  whole  room  was  down. 
She  was  then  persuaded  that  the  whole  house 
must  follow.  But  she  insisted  on  the  site  not 
being   changed.      Sir    Isaac    consented.      AVhen 


his  magnificent  but  not  pretentious  residence  was 
built,  he  obtained  leave  from  the  corporation  to 
remove  the  road  to  some  distance  from  his  hall 
door.  This  he  did  at  his  own  expense;  tlie  new 
road  being  on  a  gentler  grade  was  a  benefit. 

The  original  estimate  of  Oakworth  House  waa 
£5,000.  But  to  make  it  a  spacious  healthery,  it 
was  brought  up  to  £80,000  and  £120,000  for* 
winter  garden,  where  Mrs.  Holden  could  exer- 
cise in  bad  weather.  All  the  basement  story 
was  devoted  to  hot  and  cold  air  pipes.  Sir  Isaac 
would  never,  if  he  could  help  it,  let  a  servant 
work  in  a  basement.  There  were  two  great 
square  towers — blast-furnaces — connected  with 
the  pipes,  and  a  system  of  such  perfect  ventila- 
tion established  that  all  the  air  in  the  house  was 
changed  every  fifteen  minutes.  One  arose  so  re- 
freshed from  one's  bed  in  the  morning  and  so 
fit  for  the  work  of  the  day.  Sir  Isaac  was  fond 
of  heat  and  thought  it  wholesome.  The  tem- 
perature of  each  room  could  be  raised  or  lowered 
at  will.  There  were  twenty- eight  bedrooms,  but 
they  were  not  nearly  enough,  as  he  had  fifty  de- 
scendants on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  first 
wife's  death.  I  saw  a  family  gathering  of  all  the 
partners,  the  sons,  daughters,  and  grandchildren, 
numbering  in  all  twenty -five.  They  seemed  to 
dine  in  state  in  a  magnificent  dining-room, 
though  not  showy,  I  never  saw  such  a  display 
of  fruit  on  any  table.  It  all  came  from  the 
forcing  houses  and  kitchen  gardens.  Apart  from 
the  winter  garden — a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  ex- 
tent— there  were  four  acres  under  glass. 

The  winter  garden  was  on  a  level  with  the 
noble  library,  billiard- room,  dining-room,  and 
drawing-room.  A  moorland  brook  flowed  through 
it,  spreading  into  broads.  The  floor  was  made 
by  Italian  workmen;  the  rest  by  French.  A 
natural  rock  was,  instead  of  being  blasted  away, 
turned  to  decorative  purpose.  Every  Saturday 
this  winter  garden  was  open  to  trippers;  the 
grounds  used  to  be  thrown  wide.  But  the 
uneducated  Anglo-Saxon  is  destructive.  He  is 
rough  and  rampageous  on  an  outing.  Sir  Isaac 
was  persuaded  that  no  West  Riding  neighbor 
would  trample  down  turf  and  tear  down  young 
pine  woods.  He  therefore,  while  excluding  the 
general  public,  gave  a  key  to  every  decently  con- 
ducted neighbor.  All  such  had  the  use  of  seven 
miles  of  well -drained  walks  among  pine  woods. 

I  saw  Sir  Isaac  at  a  conclave  of  the  firm  held 
in  his  library.  With  what  deference  and  atten- 
tion the  tall,  powerful  men  listened  to  his  oh- 
serv^ations!  They  were  made  in  a  serene  tone, 
weighty  and  lucid.  One  could  detect  no  wish 
to  be  the  pope  of  the  party;  no  aiming  at  in- 
fallibility. Indeed,  this  Nestor  did  not  care  a 
straw  for  his  own  opinion  as  such. 
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Sir  Isaac  Holden's  conversation  was  charming. 
He  did  not  talk  to  listen  to  himself,  but  to  draw 
out  others  and  enter  into  sympathetic  relations 
with  them.  He  liked  to  smoke  as  he  chatted. 
But  the  pipe  or  cigar  was  often  removed  from 
his  mouth.  He  generally  enjoyed  a  friendly  chat 
between  midnight  and  1  in  the  morning  in  busy 
Parliamentary  times.  One  found  him  then  taking 
a  glass  of  hot  toddy  prepared  by  his  grand- 
daughter Clara,  now  Mrs.  Lawson  Robertson. 
She  was  his  housekeeper  at  the  Mansions  after 
she  left  St.  Thomas'  Hospital.  There,  with 
*' grandfather's  "  approval,  she  spent  four  years 
as  a  nurse.  She  was  very  glad  she  gave  herself 
such  a  wide  education.  It  was  an  education  for 
eye,  mind,  hand,  and  heart — an  education  which 
enlarged  the  sympathies  and  strengthened  the 
judgment  and  the  will.  *  <  Without  a  will  no  man 
or  woman  is  worth  anything, "  said  to  me  Sir  Isaac. 
But  an  ill- directed  will  is  bad  for  every  one. 
Young  people  should  therefore  be  brought  up  in 
the  light  and  taught  to  value  a  fair,  open  mind. 

Sir  Isaac  was  always  keen  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  When  at  St.  Denis  he  found  time 
to  attend  scientific  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne.  It 
was  there  he  heard  Flourens  lecture  on  physiology 
and  the  means  to  insure  health  and  long  life. 
He  had  already  learned  a  good  deal  of  what 
Flourens  taught  in  Wesley's  *  ^  Natural  Philoso- 
phy " — a  book  lent  him  at  Johnstone  by  a  Metho- 
dist minister — a  well-regulated  mind  and  desires, 
the  sparing  use,  when  old,  of  food  containing 
phosphates  of  lime,  such  as  bread,  and  of  meat, 
unless  one  had  to  do  heavv  muscular  work.  Game, 
beef,  and  mutton  were  hardly  to  be  eaten.  When 
one  took  fish  one  should  abstain  from  fowl.  Strong 
emotions  should  be  avoided  and  the  philosophical 
faculties  cultivated.  Religion,  when  it  cheered 
and  inspired  good  hopes,  was  a  sweetener  of  old 
age  and  prolonged  life.  The  experience  of  the 
old  was  most  valuable.  Nature,  by  diminishing 
their  material  needs,  relieved  the  young  from  the 
temptation  of  wishing  them  dead.  Sir  Isaac  found 
in  the  course  of  his  scientific  studies  that  there 
was  solar  potentiality  in  ripe  fruit.  In  sucking 
a  ripe  orange,  grape,  peach,  apricot,  or  in  eating 
a  tomato  or  a  slice  of  melon,  one  assimilated  the 
strength  conveyed  to  these  fruits  by  sunbeams. 
He  often  sucked  an  orange.  It  was  his  favorite 
fruit,  and  he  did  not  see  why  oranges  might  not 
become  as  cheap  as  potatoes.  If  they  were,  what 
a  good  time  it  would  be  for  the  aged  poor,  whose 


capillary  arteries  are  silted  like  a  *<  furred  "  boiler 
from  eating  too  much  bread  I  Bread  is  the  staff 
of  life  for  growing  human  beings  and  prospective 
or  nursing  mothers,  but  poison  for  the  elderly. 

I  have  spoken  of  Sir  Isaac's  personal  attendant 
being  with  him  twenty-three  years.  The  coach- 
man was  thirty -six  and  the  table  attendant 
twenty- one  years  in  his  service.  The  first 
chambermaid  had  almost  grown  old  in  the  house, 
which  was  a  patriarchal  establishment.  Every 
one  in  Sir  Isaac  and  Mrs.  Holden's  employment 
was  treated  with  kind  consideration.  Sir  Isaac 
and  Mrs.  Holden  were  charitable  and  generous 
in  their  charities.  He  had  public  spirit  and  was 
always  ready  to  subscribe  handsomely  to  a  West 
Riding  institute,  public  library,  hospital,  or 
other  useful  institution.  The  Methodist  chapel 
he  and  his  wife  attended  was  almost  under  their 
roof.  They  entered  it  from  Oakworth  House 
by  a  private  door.  Mr.  Christien,  the  minister, 
was  to  a  great  degree  Sir  Isaac's  almoner.  Sir 
Isaac  was  not  a  man  to  parade  his  good  deeds  or 
publish  the  checks  he  sent  to  distressed  brethren 
or  sisters.  He  paraded  nothing.  1  was  a  week 
in  his  house  before  I  knew  it  contained  a  room 
the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  silver 
trowels,  pickaxes,  spades,  shovels,  memorials  of 
the  laying  of  foundation-stones,  turning  of  first 
sods,  and  so  on.  I  discovered  this  room  by  acci- 
dent. If  I  drew  Sir  Isaac  to  speak  of  his  past 
life  he  did  so  as  if  he  were  talking  of  another 
man  and  with  delightful  impartiality. 

Sir  Isaac  looked  forward,  though  not  in  his 
time,  to  profound  industrial  changes  in  the 
world,  and  perhaps  transfers  of  industrial  strength 
from  the  British  empire  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  manufacturing  supremacy  was  gone 
and  never  to  come  back  again.  The  aristocracy, 
particularly  after  the  Revolution,  kept  England 
and  Ireland  too  in  the  condition  of  the  image  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  dreamed  of.  The  feet  were  miry 
clay.  The  poor  of  most  other  nations  were  more 
intellectual.  Sir  Isaac  made  an  exception  in 
favor  of  the  poor  who  took  early  to  Methodism. 
They  learned  to  speak,  and  often  with  eloquence, 
at  class- meetings  and  as  local  preachers.  He 
enjoyed  good  sight  and  hearing  to  the  last. 
When  I  last  saw  him  his  step  was  springy  and 
his  voice  still  good.  It  was  his  way  when  ill  to 
nurse  strength  by  keeping  silence.  The  law 
which  governed  his  whole  life  was,  * '  Do  well 
and  faithfully  whatever  duty  comes  to  hand." 


ALUMINUM:  A  NEWCOMER  AMONG  THE 

METALS. 


THE  recent  aunouncement  that  contracts  had 
been  signed  for  the  delivery  in  England  of 
one  thousand  tons  of  crude  aluminum  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture  recalled  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  metal  is  now  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  large  and  increasing  quantities.  A  few 
years  ago  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  on  a 
commercial  scale  was  regarded  as  almost  beyond 
the  range  of  possibility.  Those  who  predicted  it 
were  considered  dreamers,  and  capital  shunned 
investment  in  such  an  enterprise. 

Steadily,  and  so  quietly  that  most  of  us  have 
hardly  been  conscious  of  the  fact,  a  new  ' '  white 
metal ''  has  won  its  way  to  a  place  in  the  indus- 
trial world  which,  if  not  that  to  which  the  early 
enthusiasts  had  assigned  it  in  their  dreams,  may 
yet  be  fairly  called  a  firm  foothold.  To  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  the  history  of  aluminum  be- 
gins with  the  invention  of  the  processes  which 
made  possible  its  use  in  the  arts  on  a  large  scale. 
In  the  United  States  this  has  been  accomplished 
since  1886,  and  all  that  was  done  in  Europe 
prior  to  that  date  by  way  of  popularizing  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  the  metal  is  rendered  in- 
significant by  comparison  with  the  results  since 
achieved.  It  requires  no  long  memory,  there- 
fore, to  recall  the  time  when  aluminum  had  no 
history  at  all.  The  closing  years  of  the  century 
are  witnessing  a  remarkable  development  in  the 
manufacture  and  consumption  for  industrial  pur- 
poses of  this  wonderful  new  metal.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  possible  for  a  single  generation  to  see 
the  birth  and  the  successful  growth  of  the  entire 
aluminum  industry.  In  the  United  States  alone 
in  the  year  1896  the  amount  of  crude  aluminum 
produced  exceeded  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds — one-third  of  the  world's  total 
output.  All  of  this  large  product  was  manu- 
factured by  a  process  of  American  invention  per- 
fected by  American  brain,  energy,  and  capital. 
It  is  because  of  this  rapid  growth  in  our  own 
country  of  an  industry  which  bids  fair  to  attain 
still  greater  importance  as  the  years  go  by  that 
some  account  of  its  origin  seems  now  in  order. 

A    PROBLEM    FOR    INVENTORS. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  world's  chemists  and 
physicists  were  looking  for  some  cheap  way 
of  producing  aluminum — "the  metal  of  the 
future."  The  properties  of  this  element  were 
well  understood.  It  was  known  to  be  hard,  mal- 
leable,  ductile,   and    very    light.     The  uses    to 


which  it  might  be  put  had  long  been  the  subject 
of  curious  speculation.  It  was  dreamed  of  as 
the  coming  rival  of  steel,  copper,  and  tin.  En- 
gineers were  eager  to  test  its  merits  as  a  substi- 
tute for  heavier  metals  in  various  importajit  con- 
structions. One  thing  only  kept  it  from  bein^ 
more  thoroughly  studied  and  more  generally 
adopted  in  the  arts — its  enormous  costliness. 
The  diflBculties  in  its  production  were  so  great 
that  unless  they,  could  be  materially  reduced  the 
most  sanguine  admirers  of  this  metal  could  not 
hope  to  see  it  compete  successfully  with  any  of 
the  metals  in  general  use;  for  many  years  alu- 
minum was  classed  with  silver  as  regarded  cost  of 
production. 

It  was  at  this  time,  when  metallurgists  every- 
where were  seeking  a  solution  of  this  puzzling 
problem,  that  results  of  the  utmost  practical  im- 
portance were  reached  almost  simultaneously  by 
two  investigators,  each  working  independently 
and  without  knowledge  of  the  other's  methods, 
one  in  Europe  and  the  other  in  America. 

In  1885  Charles  Martin  Hall  was  graduated 
from  Oberlin  College,  and  in  that  year  also  he 
reached  his  majority.  What  proved  to  be  of  far 
more  consequence,  however,  to  the  world  at  large 
was  the  fact  that  in  the  same  year  Hall  began  to 
turn  his  attention  in  a  practical  way  to  the  problem 
of  obtaining  pure  aluminum  by  cheaper  methods 
than  were  then  known.  There  had  been  little  in 
his  environment,  it  would  seem,  to  stimulate  the 
inventive  faculty  in  this  particular  direction. 
The  son  of  a  Congregational  clergyman  who  had 
his  home  in  Oberlin,  Hall  had  enjoyed  good  ad- 
vantages for  a  general  education,  but  none  in  the 
way  of  a  technical  training  such  as  the  students 
at  the  great  engineering  and  scientific  schools 
possess.  The  college  curriculum  in  Hall's  time 
offered  few  electives  in  chemistry  or  physics,  hut 
the  work  was  fairly  thorough  as  far  as  it  went. 
The  meagerness  of  the  facilities  which  the  college 
afforded  for  independent  investigation  seemed  to 
form  no  bar  to  the  prosecution  of  the  young 
student's  researches.  When  apparatus  was  lack- 
ing, makeshifts  were  constructed,  often  at  the 
expense  of  much  time  and  labor,  but  with  marked 
ingenuity.  On  the  whole,  the  college  did  not  do 
a  great  deal  in  those  days  by  way  of  providing 
equipment  for  such  work  as  Hall  undertook  to 
do;  a  less  persistent  spirit  might  have  been  de- 
terred by  the  very  paucity  of  resources;  but  after 
graduation,  while  Hall  was  working  at  his  prob- 
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lem,  he  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  such  aid  as 
his  alma  mater  could  give,  and  some  pieces  of 
apparatus  in  the  college  laboratory  were  employed 
in  certain  experiments  which  have  become  his- 
toric. It  was  to  his  college  instructors  in  chem- 
istry and  physics  that  Hall  early  confided  the 
first  positive  results  of  his  work,  and  their  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  his  achievement  was  both 
prompt  and  appreciative. 

EARLY    DIFFICULTIES. 

But  Hall's  bent  in  the  direction  of  scientific 
research  was  original,  not  acquired,  and  his 
surrpundings  while  a  student  at  college  were  not 
such  as  would  naturally  have  tended  to  strengthen 
that  bent.  In  after- years  his  classmates  re- 
membered that  he  was  a  good  all-round  student, 
quite  as  much  at  home  in  philosophy  or  the 
languages  as  in  the  sciences  or  mathematics.  He 
read  much  outside  the  required  work  of  the 
class-room,  and  was  especially  conversant  with 
the  evolutionary  philosophy  of  Huxley,  Darwin, 
Maudsley,  and  others.  He  was  also  a  good 
classical  scholar,  and  read  the  Greek  texts  of  the 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B.  with 
appreciation  and  fidelity.  All  these  things, 
however,  were  side  issues  in  Hall's  student  life. 
He  was  no  plodder;  study  was  for  him  a  light 
and  passably  agreeable  task,  and  he  never  seemed 
to  take  it  seriously.  In  his  senior  year  es- 
pecially, although  he  devoted  part  of  his  time 
to  a  Greek  elective  and  did  creditably  all  the 
class  work  assigned  him,  he  was  constantly 
laying  plans  for  what  seemed  to  him  a  far  more 
serious  business.  With  only  the  most  meager 
equipment,  without  financial  resources,  and  with 
little  encouragement  from  friends  or  associates, 
Hall  now  entered  on  a  series  of  experiments 
which  in  less  than  a  year  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  what  proved  to  be  a  cheap,  practicable,  and 
efficient  process  for  the  extraction  of  aluminum. 
Hall  has  himself  said  that  his  first  work  in  this 
direction  did  not  have  reference  to  electrolysis 
as  the  solvent.  At  intervals  during  his  college 
course  he  had  experimented  in  various  crude 
attempts  to  produce  the  metal  by  methods  which 
his  reading  on  the  subject  had  suggested.  He 
had  familiarized  himself  with  all  that  had  been 
written  ^bout  aluminum,  and  understood  thor- 
oughly the  problem  of  its  production. 

In  1884  he  spent  several  weeks  in  an  attempt 
to  reduce  the  oxide  of  aluminum  by  carbon  at  a 
high  temperature  with  the  aid  of  other  reagents. 
Although  in  these  experiments  he  used  a  blast- 
furnace capable  of  fusing  platinum,  he  failed  to 
accomplish  the  object  in  view,  and  it  was  then 
that  he  turned  to  electrolysis  as  the  only  prac- 
ticable method.     .It  was  natural  that  at  first  he 


should  wish  to  make  trial  of  the  process  then 
known  of  producing  aluminum  by  the  electrol- 
ysis of  the  double  chloride.  He  says  that  he 
determined  to  follow  out  this  process  carefully, 
and  if  possible  to  improve  it.  Whether  or  not 
he  would  have  succeeded  in  his  efforts  to  perfect 
this  process  must  remain  a  matter  of  mere  specu- 
lation. In  October,  1885,  four  months  after  his 
graduation  from  college,  he  evolved  an  entirely 
new  plan  of  procedure.  Instead  of  applying 
electricity  directly  to  the  chloride — a  method 
which  had  already  been  tried  and  found  wanting 
— he  would  endeavor  to  find  a  stable  solvent  for 
alumina  itself  (the  oxide)  and  would  then  elec- 
trolyze  the  pure  aluminum  from  the  solution. 
It  was,  of  course,  desirable  that  the  metal  should 
be  dissolved  at  a  reasonably  low  temperature  and 
that  the  solvent  itself  should  be  practically  un- 
affected, so  that  the  oxide  might  be  added  con- 
tinuously as  fast  as  it  was  decomposed  by  the 
current.  Hall  believed  that  he  would  find  such 
a  solvent  in  the  fluoride  of  calcium  (fluorspar), 
and  he  experimented  with  that  substance;  later 
he  tried  the  fluorides  of  magnesium,  sodium, 
and  potassium.  He  found  that  all  these  com- 
pounds were  extremely  difficult  to  fuse,  and  that 
they  did  not,  when  fused,  dissolve  the  alumina 
appreciably.  These  facts  he  might  have  in- 
ferred, perhaps,  from  the  descriptions  of  these 
minerals  given  in  the  books,  but  nothing  short  of 
actual  experiment  and  observation  would  satisfy 
him,  and  he  took  nothing  for  granted.  In  his 
search  for  a  solvent  he  finally  determined  to  test 
the  double  fluoride  of  aluminum  and  sodium 
(cryolite).  Deville,  who  had  experimented  with 
this  mineral  thirty  years  before,  had  apparently 
never  discovered  that  it  was  a  solvent,  when 
fused,  of  alumina.  If  it  could  be  proven  to  be 
such  a  solvent,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
quest  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  be  solved. 

Hairs  first  experiments  with  cryolite  were  not 
altogether  satisfactory  to  him,  but  he  attributed 
each  failure  to  defects  in  his  apparatus.  He 
fused  some  cryolite  in  a  clay  crucible,  dissolved 
alumina  in  this  bath,  and  passed  an  electric  cur- 
rent through  the  solution.  On  the  carbon  rod 
which  served  as  the  negative  electrode  a  sub- 
stance was  deposited  which  had  the  appearance 
of  aluminum,  but  it  was  not  the  pure  metal. 
A  portion  of  the  clay  from  which  the  crucible 
was  made  seemed  to  yield  its  silica  to  the  bath, 
and  thus  the  product  was  rendered  impure.  The 
only  way  to  obviate  this  was  to  employ  an  in- 
soluble lining  for  the  crucible.  The  first  experi- 
ment with  a  carbon-lined  crucible  was  successful. 
By  the  aid  of  a  seven -cell  Grove  battery,  within 
two  hours'  time,  a  reasonable  amount  of  alumi- 
num of  a  high  degree  of  purity  was  obtained. 
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RESULTS    LONG    DELAYED. 

It  was  on  February  23,  1886,  that  this  first 
successful  trial  of  the  process,  on  the  smallest 
imaginable  scale  and  with  the  crudest  of  accesso- 
ries, was  made  at  Hall's  home  in  Oberlin.  A 
period  of  two  years  and  a  half  elapsed  before  the 
commercial  value  of  the  discovery  was  fully 
demonstrated  to  others,  but  after  that  first  experi- 
ment Hall  himself  seems  to  have  been  as  com- 
pletely convinced  of  it  as  at  any  subsequent  time. 
On  the  day  after  the  exporiment  he  wrote  to  his 
brother:  **  If  ever  an  electrolytic  process  was  in- 
vented that  was  feasible,  this  is.  The  salt  melts 
at  a  slow  red  heat.  I  use  the  gasoline  stove.  It 
is  very  easily  managed,  does  not  fume,  or  volatil- 
ize, or  decompose  from  air  or  moisture  (altogether 
unlike  the  double  chloride).  By  it  the  metal  can 
be  made  purer  than  by  any  other  process.  Alu- 
mina, the  oxide,  is  very  easily  made  pure.  The 
chloride  always  contains  iron  and  silicon.  Then, 
too,  the  oxide  is  the  cheapest  compound.'*  Per- 
haps it  should  be  explained,  in  this  connection, 
that  while  aluminum  as  an  element  is  exceed- 
ingly abundant  in  nature,  the  oxide  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  mineral  bauxite,  of  which  large 
deposits  occur  both  in  the  United  States  (espe- 
cially in  the  South)  and  in  Europe. 

At  that  time  (1886)  aluminum  was  quoted  in 
New  York  at  one  dollar  an  ounce.  Hall  knew 
that  he  had  found  a  way  by  which  it  could  be 
produced  in  large  quantities  and  sold  at  a  price 
which  would  at  once  double  or  quadruple  its  con- 
sumption and  extend  its  use  to  scores  of  purposes 
from  which  its  costliness  then  debarred  it.  But 
without  capital  he  could  not  put  his  process  in 
operation.  He  could  not  even  demonstrate  its 
feasibility.  Assistance  from  a  brother  in  New 
England  enabled  him  to  go  to  Boston  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1886  and  begin  operations  on  a  small 
scale  with  a  view  to  influencing  capitalists.  He 
had  the  use  of  a  dynamo  of  two  or  three  horse- 
power, and  by  employing  melting-pots  lined  with 
carbon  he  succeeded  in  making  considerable  quan- 
tities of  aluminum,  but  he  failed  to  convince 
anybody  of  the  value  of  his  invention,  and  in  Oc- 
tober he  returned  to  Oberlin,  rigged  up  a  large 
battery,  and  proceeded  to  make  aluminum  in 
still  greater  quantities.  He  had  now  worked  out 
the  details  of  the  process  so  thoroughly  that  he 
thought  he  could  manufacture  the  metal  on  a 
commercial  scale  if  the  necessary  apparatus  were 
provided.  A  company  in  Cleveland  had  been 
engaged  for  some  time  in  the  manufacture  of 
aluminum  bronze,  but  had  never  made  the  pure 
metal  and  could  not  make  it  by  any  process  then 
employed  by  them.  Hall  entered  into  an  ar- 
rangement with  this  company  by  which  the  latter 


granted  him  the  use  of  facilities  for  developing 
his  invention,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  adop- 
tion of  the  process  by  the  company  if  he  should 
succeed  in  producing  pure  aluminum  at  a  reason- 
ably low  cost.  In  the  experiments  which  he  now 
undertook  for  the  benefit  of  this  company  he  was 
not  uniformly  successful,  though  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  he  produced  quite  a  quantity  of 
aluminum  of  fair  quality.  He  encountered  dif- 
ficulties which,  with  the  apparatus  at  his  com- 
mand, he  was  unable  wholly  to  overcome,  and 
after  a  year  of  experimentation  the  company  re- 
mained unconvinced  as  to  the  cheapness  of  his 
process.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  secured  United 
States  patents  on  the  invention,  and  the  question 
of  priority  raised  by  the  application  of  Heroult, 
who  had  discovered  in  France  a  process  almost 
identical  with  Hall's,  had  been  decided  by  the 
Patent  Office  in  Hall's  favor.  His  contract  with 
the  Cleveland  company  having  expired,  Hall  now 
endeavored  to  interest  other  capitalists.  In  the 
summer  of  1888  he  went  to  Pittsburg,  and  there 
gained  the  attention  of  a  group  of  experienced 
metallurgists,  headed  by  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Hunt 
These  men  were  so  enthusiastic  over  the  inven- 
tion and  so  thoroughly  satisfied  of  its  practical 
value  that  thev  at  once  subscribed  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  put  it  in  operation, 
and  before  January  1,  1889,  the  manufacture  of 
aluminum  on  a  commercial  scale  was  an  estab- 
lished fact.  The  American  market  for  pure 
aluminum  has  ever  since  that  time  been  con- 
trolled by  the  Pittsburg  manufacturers. 

SUCCESS   AT    LAST. 

If  we  have  dwelt  unduly  on  the  story  of  this 
long  struggle  to  secure  a  foothold  for  a  new  and 
profitable  industry,  the  remarkable  success  of  the 
last  few  years  will  sliow  all  the  brighter  by  con- 
trast. Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Pittsburg 
works  practically  no  pure  metal  was  made  in  the 
United  States.  The  market  price  of  what  was 
imported  had  not  been  lower  than  five  dollars  a 
pound  in  New  York.  The  American  manufac- 
turers were  soon  able  to  place  the  pure  metal  on 
the  market  at  fifty  cents  a  pound,  and  an  im- 
portant reduction  from  this  price  has  lately  been 
made.  Besides  the  original  works  near  Pitts- 
burg, which  have  been  operated  continuously 
since  November,  1888,  two  plants  at  Niagara 
Falls  are  now  operated  by  the  same  company, 
and  the  total  productive  capacity  of  the  three 
plants  is  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds  of  alumi- 
num a  day.  This  output  nearly  equals  the  com- 
bined daily  capacity  of  all  the  aluminum  works  of 
Euro])e  together. 

The  Pittsburg  Reduction  Company,  the  corpo- 
ration which  owns   and   operates  the  American 
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works,  has  made  no  deviation  from  the  essential 
features  of  the  original  Hall  process.  The  oxide, 
which  is  obtained  from  bauxite  quarried  by  the 
company  in  Georgia,  is  fused  with  cryolite  in 
pots  of  boiler-iron  lined  with  carbon.  An  elec- 
tric current  is  passed  through  these  long  series  of 
pots,  and  the  result  is  precisely  similar  to  what 
it  was  when  Hall  first  sent  the  seven -cell  Grove 
battery  current  through  his  two  inch  crucible  in 
Oberlin — the  melted  aluminum  collects  on  the 
carbon  negative  electrode,  and,  as  already  stated, 
the  quantity  thus  collected  daily  is  measured  in 
tons.  Continually,  night  and  day,  without  ces- 
sation, this  operation  proceeds.  The  raw  ma- 
terial is  fed  in  as  required;  the  product  is  re- 
moved and  the  carbon  renewed.  The  waste  of 
the  process  is  said  to  be  so  slight  as  hardly  to  be 
an  element  of  calculation.  Then  comes  the  cast- 
ing into  ingots  and  bars,  the  rolling  into  sheets, 
and  the  drawing  into  rods  and  wire. 

electricity's    triumph    at   NIAGARA. 

Along  with  the  building  up  of  the  aluminum 
industry  have  come  the  wonderful  developments 
of  the  past  few  years  in  electric -power  transmis- 
sion. The  coincidence  has  been  most  fortunate. 
The  first  use  made  of  the  tremendous  electrice' 
energy  supplied  by  Niagara's  newly  harnessed 
power,  in  the  summer  of  1895,  was  in  the  elec- 
trolysis of  aluminum  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed. By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Reduction  Company's  product  is  now  made 
at  the  Niagara  plants,  and  the  recent  great  ex- 
tension of  manufacturing  facilities  'there  has 
already  been  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  the  metal  of  nearly  50 
per  cent.  To  the  electrical  engineer  the  arrange- 
ments at  the  Niagara  works  for  the  transfonning 
and  application  of  the  current  afford  material  for 
a  fascinating  study;  but  a  detailed  description  of 
these  arrangements  would  be  impossible  in  the 
limits  of  this  article.  Besides,  these  improve- 
ments are  useful  adjuncts  rather  than  essential 
conditions  of  success  in  aluminum  manufacture. 
It  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this' article  to 
state  that  the  Niagara  apparatus  is  proving  en- 
tirely adequate  to  its  work,  and  that  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  managers  have  been  fully  met. 

the    uses    of   ALUMINUM. 

In  reply  to  the  query  of  practical  men  as  to  the 
uses  of  this  new  metal,  the  manufacturers  say 
that  it  is  adapted  to  a  thousand  purposes  for 
which  strength  and  durability,  combined  with 
extreme  lightness,  are  essential  requirements.  It 
serves,  for  example,  as  a  sheathing  of  vessels. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  American 
J^ing  yacht  Defender  aluminum  plates   12  feet 


long,  5-16  inch  thick,  and  from  22  to  30  inches 
in  width  were  used  above  the  water-line;  these 
plates  had  a  very  slight  alloy  of  copper.  The 
serviceability  of  aluminum  in  salt  water  has  not 
been  fully  tested.  Owing  to  the  action  of  alkalis 
on  the  pure  metal,  an  alloy  is  required.  Alu- 
minum is  also  well  fitted  to  serve  as  roofing  ma- 
terial. Bulk  for  bulk,  it  is  already  as  cheap  as 
copper  and  cheaper  than  nickel  or  tm.  It  lends 
itself  readily  to  the  various  processes  of  stamping 
or  spinning.  The  greater  part  of  last  year's  out- 
put was  sold  in  sheet  form.  Aluminum  has  en- 
tered to  a  considerable  extent  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  bicycles,  having  been  successfully  used 
for  almost  every  part  of  the  bicycle  in  which 
metal  is  employed  at  all.  One  company  casts  the 
entire  frame  of  the  machine  of  an  aluminum 
alloy,  and  it  is  said  that  the  strength  of  the  frame 
thus  made  is  only  surpassed  by  that  of  the  highest 
grade  of  nickel -steel  frames.  The  various  parts 
and  fittings  of  bicycles  are  made  from  aluminum 
by  several  manufacturers,  and  many  tons  of  the 
metal  have  been  consumed  in  bicycle  factories. 

Probably  the  most  important  use  to  which 
aluminum  will  be  put,  at  least  in  the  immediate 
future,  will  be  for  culinary  and  household  uten- 
sils. Besides  being  very  light,  and  hence  far 
less  cumbersome  than  any  other  metal  of  equal 
strength  and  durability  now  used  in  cookery, 
aluminum  is  practically  incorrodible;  Professor 
Jamieson  asserts  that  no  food  now  known  to  man 
can  affect  this  metal  in  the  slightest  degree.  It 
is  wholly  free  from  every  form  of  poison  and  it 
will  not  taint  food.  These  are  qualities  that  are 
possessed  by  neither  iron,  copper,  tin,  nor  lead. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat  than 
either  of  the  other  metals. 

The  innocuous  nature  of  the  metal  is  an  earnest 
of  its  future  usefulness  in  surgery.  It  is  already 
substituted  for  silver  as  the  material  of  which 
tubes  are  made  to  be  inserted  in  the  windpipes  of 
patients  on  whom  the  operation  of  tracheotomy 
has  been  performed.  For  dental  plates,  also, 
aluminum  is  particularly  well  adapted. 

Ten  years  ago,  as  we  have  seen,  no  pure  alumi- 
num was  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
Europe  it  was  produced  only  at  a  cost  which  vir- 
tually prohibited  its  use  in  the  arts.  To-day  it 
is  the  rival  of  copper  and  steel  in  scores  of  man- 
ufactures, and  in  a  single  day  more  of  it  is  rolled 
into  sheets  than  went  to  make  up  the  whole  world's 
stock  a  few  years  since.  A  round  million  of  dol- 
lars will  not  express  the  value  of  the  American 
product  of  1897,  notwithstanding  its  cheapness 
as  measured  by  former  standards.  No  industry 
has  undergone  a  greater  transformation  than  this 
within  the  decade.  And  yet  we  are  told  that 
this  is  only  a  beginning. 
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BY  FRANCES  E.   WILLARD. 

IN  1883,  in  company  with  Misa  Anna  Adams     sWning  head  of  a  pretty  Chinese  girl  (oneineKh 
Gordon,    who  h^  now    been    with    me  for     of  the  houses),  who  had  been   imported  for  ihe 
more  than  twenty  years,  I  visited  every  State      most  abominable  purpose  of  which  the  mind  can 
and  Territory  of  the   republic.      Many  a   time      conceive.     "We  went  the  rounds   of    these,  the 
since  then  Lave  I  asked  my  journalistic  friends —     poor  young  creatures  smiling  upon  us  and  seem- 
who  are  supposed  to  know  most  things! — if  they      ing  to  be  without  any  sense  of  shame.      Looking 
knew  of  any  one  who  had 
done  this    for   purposes  of 
business,  or  indeed  for  any 
reason,    and   have    not   yet 
found    tliat    our   record  of 
tliirty  thousand  miles,  cov- 
ering every  part  of  the  re- 
public and  accomplished  in 
one     year,    had    anywhere 
been  duplicated. 

We  reached  I'alifornia  in 
May,  and  although  I  had 
spent  several  years  in  for- 
eign travel,  this  seemed  to 
me  above  every  part  of  the 
world  I  had  ever  beheld  to 
be  "God's country. "  There 
was  nothing  left  to  be  de- 
sired — except  that  every ■ 
where,  and  most  of  all  in 
San  Francisco,  1  kept  think- 
ing of  those  lines  from 
"  Lalla  Rookh:" 

"  '  Poor  suffering  mortti]ii.'   B^d 
the  piCflns  spirit. 
'  Dearly  ye  pay  for  your  primal 
fall: 
Borne  (Iowei«t8  of  Eden  ye  still  Id- 
herlt. 
Bat  the  trail  ot  the  serpent  !■ 
over  them  all.'" 

As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  most  painful  sight  we 
witnessed  in  California  was 
Chinatown.  Accompanied 
by  missionary  workers  we 
went  to  the  opium  dens, 
where  we  saw  men  stretched 
out  on  shelves,  like  plates 
in  a  pantry,  unconscious 
from  the  use  of  the  pipe. 
Not  far  off  were  the  little 
houses  with  a  single  door, 
the  upper  part  of  which  was 

made  to  slide,  so  that  in  the  qensral 

opening  might  be  displayed  ^^^^  e.  suck.  seC; 

the    carefully  combed   and         Anna  a.  ooraon.  As»'t  s«'y. 
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ont  over  the  beautiful  harbor,  I  knew  that  be- 
yond the  bulging  waist  of  the  big  world  one 
Tould  find  China,  where  the  absolute  dominance 
of  the  stronger  has  brought  constant  physical 
pain  to  half  a  race  by  reason  of  the  foot- binding 
that  prevents  the  women  from  ever  escaping  the 
clutches  of  their  masters.  I  knew  that  farther 
on  one  would  come  to  India,  where  it  is  admit- 
ted by  men  that  the  suttee,  or  burning  alive  of 
the  widow  on  the  tomb  of  her  husband,  origi- 
nated in  the  purpose  to  prevent  wives  from 
poisoning  their  husbands,  and  where,  as  Mrs. 
Isabella  Bird  Bishop,  the  famous  medical  mission- 
ary traveler,  tells  us,  the  women  of  the  harem 
begged  poison  from  her  that  they  might  give  it 
to  ' '  the  other  woman's  son  "  so  that  their  own 
would  inherit  the  title  or  property  or  both.  Far- 
ther on  one  would  come  to  Turkey,  where,  when 
the  sultan  rides  to  his  devotions  at  the  mosque, 
half  a  dozen  carriage -loads  of  most  beautiful 
women  accompany  him  to  the  door,  but  do  not 
dream  of  entering,  as  they  are  only  "  on  view," 
that  the  gaping  public  may  see  what  are  to  him 
the  choicest  treasures  of  his  realm. 

Thinking  about  all  this,  it  was  home  in  upon 
my  mind  that  the  crusade  in  Ohio,  "that  whirl- 
wind of  the  Lord  which  has  spread  so  fast  and 
far,  drawing  into  its  mighty  circles  of  power 
good  women  in  many  lands,  might  well  become 
consolidated  into  a  society  tor  the  protection  of 
the  home,  no  matter  where  that  home  might  be. 
The  impression  was  ao  vital  that  it  gave  me  no 
rest,  and  a  few  months  later,  when  we  were  con- 
vened in  our  annual  ' '  harvest  home  " — this  time 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  188i) — 1  stated  to  my  associ- 
ates the  conviction  that  we  must  organize  a 
World's  W.  C.  T.  U.  Many  thought  the  plan 
chimerical,  but  some  favored  it  and  said  "  it  will 
do  no  barm  at  least  to  comply  with  the  single  re- 
quest that  is  made,"  viz.,  to  appoint  the  five 
general  officers  of  the  National  W.  C.  T,  U.  to 
consider  the  matter  for  a  year  and  to  take  such 
preliminary  steps  as  they  deem  wise. 

That  very  autumn  Mrs.  Mary  Clement  Leavitt, 
of  Boston,  formerly  at  the  head  of  a  ladies'  school 
there,  and  later  president  of  the  Boston  local 
union  and  a  national  organizer  of  the  W.  C.  T. 
U. ,  set  sail  from  San  Francisco  as  our  first  white- 
ribbon  missionary  round  the  world.  When  I 
wrote  asking  if  she  would  undertake  such  a  difB- 
cult  mission,  knowing  that  the  society  was  not 
yet  organized  and  as  a  matter  of  course  had  not 
a  penny  of  money,  she  answered  in  the  most 
heroic  fashion  that  she  would  go  and  take  her 
chances.  The  temperance  people  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  met  the  expenses  of  her  voyage  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  in  the  nine  years  during  which  she 
was  constantly  at  work  in  foreign   lands  to  make 


known  the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the  Poly- 
glot Petition  against  the  alcohol  and  opium  trades, 
Mrs.  Leavitt's  expenses  were  met  by  the  many 
among  whom  she  toiled,  save  that  in  response  to 
my  appeal  our  American  white- ribbon ers  raised 
three  thousand  dollars,  of  which  she  did  not,  I 
think,  receive  the  last  installment  until  she  was 
about  to  return  home. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  no  man  or  woman 
ever  invested  so  long  a  time  in  as  many  countries 
with  so  little  financial  support  as  Mrs.  Leavitt, 
and  she  will  always  stand  in  the  annals  of  our 
society  as  its  capable  and  loyal  pioneer.  She  was 
asked  to  be  the  first  president  of  the  World's  W, 
C.  T.  U. ,  but  declined,  saying  she  preferred  to 
remain  a  free-lance  rather  than  to  be  tied  down 
to  the  drudgery  of  official  routine.  It  then  oc- 
curred to  me  that  we  might  make  her  honorary 
president,  which  was  done  at  Boston  in  1891. 
Mrs.  Leavitt  still  travels  and  works  for  the  tem- 
perance cause,  lecturing  in  the  United  States 
during  the  warm  season  and  going  to  Mexico, 
Jamaica,  the  Bahania  Islands,  or  some  other 
milder  climate  during  the  severities  of  winter, 
because  after  living  so  long  in  tropical  countries 
she  cannot  endure  our  winter  weather.  The  sta- 
tistics given  by  her  in   Boston  show  that  Mrs. 
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Leavitt  organized  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  the  Ha-  teodent,  later  on  the  editor-in-chief  of  7^  Unim 
waiian  Islands,  Australia,  Madagascar,  India,  Signal,  an  author  of  many  books  illustrative  of 
China,  Madeira,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Siam,  the  our  work,  a  woman  of  remarkable  executive  abil- 
Straits  Settlements,  Curea,  Japan,  and  Europe,  ity,  and  one  in  whom  our  hearts  did  safely  ini^l, 
besides  visiting  South  America  in  its  interesL  She  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Jap»- 

In    1S87   we  sent  out  Miss  nese  and  had  already  done  a 

Jessie  Ackermann,  of  Califor-  good  work,  when  she  did!  sud- 

nia,  a  young  woman  of  strong  denly,  bringing  universal  wir- 

individualityand  courage,  who  row   to    good    people    in    that 

worked  seven  years  to  establish  land,  who  showed  every  po?- 

the  World's  \V.  C.  T.  U.    in  sible  honor  to  her  memory  and 

foreign  nalions,  Iravi'ling  one  who  have  ever  since  declareii 

hundred    and    fifty    thousand  that  they  "mourned  her  as  a 

miles.       Miss  Ackermann  or-  mother." 

ganized  the  whole  of  the  con-  Our  nest  selection  was  Mrs. 

tinent  of  Australia,  federated  Elizabeth    Wheeler    Andrew, 

it  into  a  national  society,  and  who  had  also  Ixten  one  of  the 

became  its  president.     She  has  editors  of  our  pajwr,  The  Unim 

never  received  a  penny  from  S'l^jjjn?,  and  Dr.  Kat«  Bushnell, 

the  white-riblwn  army  ;     she  a  thoroughly  educated  physi- 

was  able  to  pay  her  own  ex-  cian  who  in  former  years  was 

penses  during  the   first  years  a  missionary  in  China.     Boih 

of  her  work  in  jVustralia,  and  were  women  of  fine  education 

later  has    l>een    supported,  as  and  altogether  exceptional  abil- 

Mrs.  Leavitt  was,  by  those  to  ities.      They    investigated  the 

whom    she    ministered.      Miss  legalized  degradation  of  women 

Ackermann  has  written  a  book  in  the  British  army  of  India. 

entitled  "  The  World  Through  and  their   testimony  before  a 

ft  Woman's   Eyes, "  and   since  ladt  BBdar  sohkhbet.  Parliamentary  commission  was 

■her   return    from    her   second  given    in  one    of  the    famous 

journey  round  the  world  she  has  visited  and  blue  books  and  led  to  substantial  reforms  in 
established  our  society  in  Iceland,  and  we  hope  that  country.  After  coming  home  to  attend 
may  yet  do  valuable  work  for  it  on  the  continent  the  World's  C.  T.  U.  Convenlion  at  the  Inter- 
of  Europe,  where,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  will  national  Exposition  in  Chicago,  1S93,  they  again 
be  more  difficult  to  secure  a  firm  footing  for  such  visited  India  and  China  and  investigated  the 
a  reform  movement  aa  ours  than  in  any  other  opium  trade  of  these  countries,  reporting  to  an 
part  of  the  world. 

In  18(12  we  sent  out  Miss 
Alice  R.  Palmer,  of  Indiana, 
in  response  to  a  request  fi-om 
our  leaders  in  South  Africa,  | 
and  for  nearly  three  years  she  , 
labored  assiduously  there,  in 
troducing  our  society,  which 
is  now  thoroughly  acclimated 
and  is  being  built  up  by  Miss 
Campbell,  Miss  Cummings, 
Miss  Pride,  and  other  capable 
women  from  Jlount  Holyoke 
and  other  seminaries  in  the 
United  States  who  are  devot- 
ed to  tlie  ti'iLiperance  cause 
and  are  conducting  a  ladies' 
seminary  in  South  Africa. 

We  a'lso  sent  out  (in  1892)     I 
Miss  Mary  Allen  West,  of  II-     i  \ 

linois,  an  experienced  educa-    ' 
tor  and  county  school  superin  ■  thb  world's  w.  o.  ■ 
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important  coramittee  in  London  and  speaking  on 
the  subject  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  statistics  of  their  journeyings  lail  to  give 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  sacrifices  of  these  heroic 
women.  I  copy  them  from  our  official  report: 
"Number  of  miles  traveled,  135,771;  number 
of  towns  visited  for  work,  249;  number  of  ad- 
dresses given,  1,'2 12 ;  number  of  people  ad- 
dressed, 162,468;  number  of  interpreters  era- 
ployed,  37." 

Mrs.  Addie  Northam  Fields,  of  Illinois,  went 
by  invitation  to  England  in  1894  and  introduced 
the  Loyal  Temperance  Legion  for  children  with 
the  triple  pledge  against  the  use  of  intoxicants, 
against  impure  and  profane  words,  and  against 
the  use  of  tobacco. 

Within  the  last  five  years  Lady  Henry  Somer- 
set has  crossed  the  ocean  ten  times,  Miss  Anna 
Gordon  twelve  times,  and  I  have  survived  eight 
transits  over  the  wallowing  waves,  all  of  us 
working  constantly  in  the  interest  of  international 
good-will  and  cooperation  and  for  unity  in  the 
methods  of  the  white-ribbon  movement. 

About 
two  hun - 

en  went  to 
England  as 
delegates  of 
the  World's 
White  Rib- 
bon C  o  n  - 
vention  of 
1895,  and 
many  of 
them  joined 
Dr.  Lunn's 
party  to 
Gri  nde- 
wald,  Swit- 
zerland, 
participat- 


ODject   Ol  Founderof  theWoman'sTemplB. 

which  was  chic^.iii. 

to    advance 

the  cause  of  Christian  unity.  Prominent  women 
have  been  present  as  fraternal  delegates  at  every 
meeting  of  the  National  and  International  unions 
for  many  years,  the  purpose  in  view  being  a  bet- 
ter [lersonal  acquaintance  with  eacii  other,  a  more 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  methods  pursued 
by  the  different  societies  repn^wented,  and  a  wider 
outlook  on  the  constantly  widening  world  of  re- 
form. Perhaps  no  feature  of  the  movement  is 
more  helpful  than  that  in  all  the  countries  where 


it  is  organized  the  same  general  statement  of 
principles,  plan  of  work,  songs,  mottoes,  banners, 
and  literature  are  used,  so  that  if  two  wbite- 
ribboners  met,  though  one  might  come  from  New 
Zealand  and  the  other  from  Alaska,  they  would 
perfectly  understand  each  other  as  to  the  history, 
method,  and  spirit  of  the  work. 

Mrs.  Clara  Hoffman,  of  Missouri,  and  Miss 
Belle  Kearney,  of  Mississippi,  wereelected  round- 
the-world  missionaries  at  the  great  convention  of 
the  society  held  in  London  in  June,  181>5.  but 
circumstances  rendered  their  going  out  imprac- 
ticable. 

Miss  Clara  Pairish  was  sent  to  Japan  as  our 
seventh  round- the -worid  missionary  in  August. 
I,H!>6,  and  it  is  hoped  that  she  will  especially  in- 
terest the  young  women  of  the  empire.  Mif^s 
Farrish  will  remain  longer  in  that  country  than 
any  other  missionary  has  been  able  to  do,  and  we 
look  tor  good  results  from  the  labors  of  this 
gifted  and  devoted  young  woman  of  the  West. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Barney,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who 
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has  already  visited  England  three  times  l>y  invi- 
tation of  our  National  Society  there,  sailed  for 
Australia  ta  March,  1897,  to  engage  especially  in 
evangelistic  work  and  efforts  for  prison  reform. 
Lai^ely  through  Mrs.  Barney's  exertions  women 
have  become  matrons  in  many  of  our  police- 
stations,  the  care  of  women  being  intrusted  to 
them      and 


associates  "went  back  on  the  bargain,"  and  not 
until  1893,  when  Lady  Henry  Somerset  had  been 
for  two  years  president  (Mrs.  Bright  Lucas  hav- 
ing died  in  1890),  was  this  important  result  ac- 
complished.    American  methods  were  not  popu- 
lar at   first  among   our  English  comrades,  but 
Lady  Henry  Somerset,  having  spent  a  winter  in 
(^liicago  studying  these  methods,  decided  that  the 
policy  "  promised  better  results 
ine  of  total  abstinence  that  bad 
'  the  British  Women's  Tempter- 
,*    As  a  result  of  Lady  Henry's 
itisb  National  Society  was  classi- 
lents  of  work,  including  prevent- 
Bocial,   evangelistic,   legal,  and 
of  organization  itself.      From  a 
few  thousand  members  it  has 
increased  under  her  leadership 
to  one  hundred  thousand,  with 
six  hundred  auxiliaries.     It  is 
to-day  the  leading  women's  or- 
ganization in  England,    Soot- 
land,  and  Wales,  and  has  been 
introduced  into  Ireland,  Lady 
Henry  Somerset  and  I  visiling 
Dublin  for  that  purpose  in  the 
sprinR  of  1894,  and  Miss  Ag- 
nes Slack  vigorously  following 
up  the  work  in  1895. 

It  would  require  a  separate 
article  to  give  any  adequate  ac- 
count of  the  strong  and  varied 
work  carried  forward  by  the 
British  white -ribboners.    A 


in  which  to  begin  our  interna- 
tional conventions  —  the  fa- 
mous old  "Cradleof  Libtsrty. " 
We  had  held  committee  meetings  ever  since  1 883, 
the  general  officers  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U- 
being  for  eight  years  the  Committee  of  Organiza- 
tion and  the  money  lieing  furnished  by  that  soci- 
ety, which  has  been  the  i>ackbone  of  the  World's 
movement  fnom  the  beginning.  Although  Mrs. 
Margaret  Bright  Lucas,  sister  of  John  Bright 
and  president  of  the  Women's  Temperance  As- 
sociation of  Great  Britain,  came  over  in  her 
seventieth  vear  to  ratify  the  auxiliarvship  of  that 
society  to  the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U-'in  1886,  her 


paper    has 
beenfound- 
e  d  ,     the 
White  Rib-    ; 
bon  Pul.. 


ucllon  in  Public  SrtioolB. 


:   estabhshed,    headquarters  opened  at  47 
:ia  Street,  London,  several  books  publislied, 
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the  Loyal 
Te  mper- 
ance  Legion 
work  in- 
troduced 
among  the 
children, 
and  the  In- 
duBtrial 
Fann  Home 
for  inebri- 
ate women 
established 
at  Dux  - 
huFBt.  This 
is  the  great- 
est achieve- 
ment of  the 
society,  and 
has  been 
carried  out 
under  Lady 
Henry  Som- 
erset's per- 
sonal super- 
Pree-oftheW.C.T.U.  of  Iceland.  MBlon,      It 

is  situated 
four  miles  from  her  country-seat,  the  Priory, 
Heigate-Eastnor  Castle  being  too  far  from  Lon- 
don to  serve  her  as  a  residence  in  these  busy 
years.  The  Princess  Mary,  Duclifss  of  Teck, 
opened  this  home  in  July  last  (1896).  It  con- 
eists  of  a  street  of  cottages,  to  which  additions 
are  being  continually  made,  a  chapel,  a  hospital, 
and  a  summer -outing  caravansary  for  children 
from  the  London  slums.  Attached  to  the  house 
is  a  manor  house  for  ladies  and  an  interme- 
diate department.  "Women  are  sent  to  the  home 
by  justices  of  the  court.  There  are  almost  no 
rules  save  one — if  they  run  away  they  cannot 
return;  and  so  much  do  they  become  attached 
to  this  beautifiit  home  that  this  single  rule  helps 
(treatly  in  the  maintenance  of  good  order. 
There  are  conservatories  where  the  women  work, 
and  gardens,  Ijesides  a  laundry,  dairy,  etc., 
and  the  institution  is  constantly  adding  to  the 
variety  of  its  employments.  It  is  believed  by 
experts  that  this  attractive  object-lesson  of  a  more 
reasonable  and  humane  method  of  treating  those 
who  have  "fallen  out  by  the  way"  will  he  the 
entering  wedge  for  great  reforms  in  England  in 
the  treatment  of  the  defective,  dependent,  and 
delinquent  classes. 

At  the  convention  of  the  "World's  W.  C.  T.  U. 
held  in  London  in  1895,  audiences  of  ten  thou- 
sand convened  in  Royal  Albert  Hall,  wliere  the 
Polyglot  Petition  was  displayed.  The  signatures 
to  this  petition  came  to  hand  in  fifty  languages. 


and  these  signatures,  with  the  attestations  of  great 
societies,  given  through  their  officers,  make  up 
seven  millions  of  names.  It  required  the  work 
of  one  woman  two  years  to  put  the  petition  to- 
gether. As  has  been  mentioned,  it  calls  for  the 
total  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  opium 
trade  in  all  countries.  It  was  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  in  February,  1895,  and  to  Queen 
Victoria  in  the  summer  of  1896.  The  names  of 
British  subjects  were  separated  from  the  others 
and  photographed  on  a  small  scale  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  queen.  The  petition  filled  two  im- 
mense volumes,  which  were  beautifully  em- 
blazoned with  the  monogram  and  motto  of  the 
"World's  "W.  C.  T.  "U.  and  ornamented  with  the 
white  ribbon  embossed  on  the  cover.  An  address 
beautifully  illuminated  formed  the  frontispiece, 
and  the  two  sumptuous  volumes  were  the  gift  to 
our  society  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset. 

In  1S96  Miss  Agnes  Slack  came  to  America 
by  invitation  of  the  National  "W.  C.  T.  U. , 
where  she  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  in  five 
months  traveled  fifteen  thousand  miles  in  Canada 
and  through  the  Northern  and  Southern  States, 
going  as  far  as  Florida.  She  spoke  at  Chautau- 
qua and  was  present  at  the  twenty-third  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  "W.  C.  T.  U.,  besides 
attending  several  State  conventions,  and  was  bo 
indefatigable  in  her  work  of  securing  member* 
and  subscribers  to  T/ie  Union  Signal  that  we  all 
felt  she  was  "an  example  to  the  flock"  in  loy- 
alty and  zeal. 

One  of  the  latest  missionary  undertakings  of 
the  society  has  been  to  send  Mra.  Helen  M.  Stod- 
dard, president  of  the  Texas  W.  C.  T.  U.,  to 
the  great  convocation  of  missionaries  in  Mexico, 
,.ly. 
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the  temperance  reform  is  in  everything;  ttut 
each  philanthropic  movement  has  its  temperance 
aspect,  and  with  this  w.e  are  to  deal.  The  alco- 
hol-nerve runs  through  every  part  of  the  great 
body  politic,  and  wherever  the  nerve  goes  there 
the  scalpel  must  follow  and,  at  whatever  cost, 
must  dissect  it  out.  The  modern  temperance  re- 
form moves  along  circular  rather  than  straight 
lines;  it  seeks  harmony  with  parallel  philanthro- 
pies, so  that  all  Christian  workers  may  have  a 
common  consciousness  that  they  form  but  a  an- 
gle group  in  their  devoted  labors  for  God  and 
humanity.  Such  a  concept  would  have  been  im- 
possible save  that  science  has  furnished  us  with  a 
working  hypothesis. 

We  are  one  world  of  tempted  humanity,  and 
the  mission  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  to  organize  the 
motherhood  of  the  world  for  peace  and  puiitT, 
for  the  protection  and  exaltation  of  its  homes. 
We  are  sending  forth  an  earnest  call  to  our  sis- 
ters across  all  seas  and  to  oiir  brothers  none  the 
less.  We  are  no  longer  hedged  about  by  the 
artiflcial  boundaries  of  States  and  nations,  but  we 
are  saying  as  women  what  good  and  great  nieo 
long  ago  declared;  "  The  whole  world  is  my  par- 
ish and  to  do  good  my  religion." 


and  arbitration  has  been  prominent  from  the  first 
in  our  society;  petitions,  meetings,  leaflets — in- 
deed, all  the  usual  methods  of  bringing  the  propa- 
ganda into  the  homes  of  the  people  having  been 
systematically  employed.  Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Bailey, 
of  Maine,  a  stanch  Quaker  and  probably  the 
wealthiest  woman  in  that  State,  has  freely  given 
of  her  time  and  money  to  help  on  this  cause. 

The  work  of  Mrs,  Mary  H.  Hunt,  of  the  de- 
partment of  scientific  temperance  instruction  in 
the  public  schools,  is  well  known;  to  describe  it 
would  require  a  chapter  by  itself.  Aa  a  result 
of  her  fifteen  years  of  unremitting  and  wonder- 
fully intelligent  eSort,  with  the  zealous  cooper- 
ation of  the  white -ribboners,  nearly  all  the  six- 
teen million  children  in  our  public  schools  are 
now  trained  to  know  the  eSect  of  alcoholic  stim- 
ulants and  tobacco  on  the  human  system,  and  the 
outcome  of  this  knowledge  is  distinctly  felt  in 
the  steadily  increasing  practice  of  total  absti- 
nence among  the  intelligent  classes. 

Our  kriowledgc  of  the  correlation  of  the  forces 
in  the  natural  world  and  in  the  world  of  philan- 
thropy has  had  much  to  do  with  our  devotion  to 
that  modem  temperance  reform  which  seeks  co- 
operation rather  than  isolation.  We  believe  that 
while  everything  is  not  in  the  temperance  reform, 
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TO  one  who  hears  for  the  first  time  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and 
of  the  auxiliary  State  federations,  the  organiza- 
tion will  appear  to  have  sprung  up,  like  Minerva, 
»*  armed  and  equipped,"  but  in  reality  it  has 
been  of  slow  growth  and  is  a  phase  of  the  move- 
ment of  popular  education  which  has  specially 
characterized  the  closing  years  of  this  century. 
The  woman's- club  movement  originated  in  the 
desire  of  women  who  had  passed  the  school  age 
to  continue  their  education,  and  also  from  the 
unrealized  prompting  to  work  in  association,  and 
thus  correct  the  tendency  toward  excessive  indi- 
vidualism which  was  a  component  part  of  the 
education  given  to  all  women  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century. 

Between  twenty  and  twenty- five  years  ago 
clube  of  women,  which  were,  in  reality,  simply 
classes  for  study,  were  formed  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Out  of  these  study  classes  has  evolved  the 
*' department  club''  with  its  six  departments — 
literature,  education,  the  home,  social  economics, 
philanthropy,  art  and  science.  In  many  cases 
the  woman's  club  of  a  city  is  the  clearing  house, 
as  it  were,  of  all  women's  interests,  and  the  mem- 
bership is  naturally  democratic;  the  departments 
become  systematized  and  highly  eflBcient,  as  the 
membership  is  composed  of  specialists,  or,  at  all 
events,  of  persons  having  a  tendency  to  that  line 
of  thought. 

When  the  General  Federation  was  organized 
seven  years  ago  its  aim  was  to  be  a  federation  of 
the  literary  clubs,  but  many  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers were  department  clubs,  thus  the  federation 
could  not  confine  itself  to  literary  clubs,  and  to- 
day numbers  among  its  membership  leagues  of 
professional  women,  alumni  of  various  educa- 
tional institutions,  art  clubs,  patriotic  societies, 
organizations  of  self-supporting  women,  teachers' 
clubs,  etc.  The  meetings  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration are  held  biennially,  and  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  organization  to  meet  in  different  sections 
of  the  country,  the  meeting  for  organization 
having  been  held  in  New  York,  the  first  biennial 
in  Chicago,  the  second  in  Philadelphia,  the  third 
in  Louisville,  and  the  fourth  will  be  held  in  Den- 
ver in  June,  1898.  The  larger  number  of  dele- 
gates are  invariably  from  neighboring  States. 
At  these  biennials  very  little  time  could  be  given 
to  the  reports  of  individual  clubs.  It  is  true 
that  the  chairmen  of  State  correspondence  re- 
ported from  their  several  States,  but  the  large 


number  of  clubs  represented  and  the  length  ol 
the  report  left  a  more  or  less  indistinct  impres- 
sion either  of  the  programme  of  study  or  the 
lines  of  practical  work  in  which  the  clubs  were 
engaged. 

At  the  biennial  in  Philadelphia  a  new  feature 
of  the  federation  movement  was  developed. 
Five  State  federations  reported  as  having  been 
organized:  Main^,  Massachusetts,  Iowa,  and  the 
Social  Science  Federation  of  Kansas  and  of 
Utah.  Interest  was  keen  in  hearing  the  reports 
of  these  five  State  federations,  which  were  al- 
ready in  successful  operation.  The  enthusiasm 
was  aroused  for  forming  State  federations  auxili- 
ary to  the  General,  as  the  State  federations  would 
supplement  the  limitations  which  the  size  and 
scattered  constituency  of  the  General  Federation 
rendered  inevitable.  The  reports  of  the  depart- 
ment club  given  at  that  biennial  were  convincing 
proof  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  woman's 
club  was  passing  away  from  a  purely  social  and 
literary  organization  into  a  practical  working 
force.  The  individual  clubs  realized  the  benefit 
to  themselves  of  forming  State  federations:  as 
the  meetings  would  be  held  annually  the  dues 
would  be  small;  not  only  delegates,  but  visitors, 
would  attend  these  meetings;  the  expense  would 
not  be  heavy;  and  a  State  federation  could  send 
out  a  plan  of  study  and  of  work  which  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  all  the  clubs  of  the 
State,  as  local  conditions  would  be  similar.  This 
work  could  not  be  performed  by  the  General 
Federation,  while  the  State  federation  could  ac- 
complish it  by  economy  of  force  and  conservation 
of  energy. 

Since  1894  the  following  States  have  organ- 
ized State  federations:  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  North 
Dakota,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  Wash- 
ington, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  With  the  5  above  men- 
tioned, 27  States  have  formed  State  federations. 
During  the  month  of  October  a  meeting  to  or- 
ganize a  State  federation  for  Indiana  has  been 
called  by  the  Women's  Club  of  Indianapolis. 
Florida  and  Texas  have  formed  State  federations, 
the  latter  within  the  last  three  months;  they  are 
not  yet  auxiliary  to  the  General.  There  are 
nearly  600  clubs  individual  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  and  about  2,000  clubs  in  mem- 
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bership  in  the  State  federations.  The  largest 
State  federation  is  that  of  loWa,  with  200  clubs 
in  membership;  the  smallest  Rhode  Island,  with 
1 1 .  The  Massachusetts  federation  is  the  largest 
in  point  of  individual  membership,  over  15,000 
being  members  of  the  State  federation,  followed 
closely  by  Illinois  with  about  13,000.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  these  numbers  perfectly  correct, 
as  new  clubs  every  day  are  joining  both  the  Gen- 
eral and  State  federations. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  November 
the  following  States  will  hold  annual  meetings: 
Vermont,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  Illinois,  Colorado,  Georgia,  and  Nebraska. 
The  meeting  of  Missouri  is  held  in  January, 
that  of  Tennessee  in  February,  and  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  other  State  federations  in  April, 
May,  and  June.  The  character  of  these  meetings, 
rather  than  the  fact,  is  the  interesting  feature  for 
the  general  public.  These  State  federations  are 
all  engaged  in  practical  work  of  an  educational 
nature  in  connection  with  the  public-school  sys- 
tems of  the  State;  with  public  libraries  and 
traveling  libraries;  with  village  and  town  im- 
provement associations;  with  club  extension  as 
establishing  town  and  country  clubs;  with  art 
interchanges  and  with  civics;  with  the  legislative 
needs  of  the  State  as  regards  women  and  children 
— in  a  word,  with  all  the  educational  and  prac- 
tical questions  which  present  themselves  for  the 
consideration  of  the  citizens  who  have  the  good 
of  the  State  and  community  at  heart.  These 
State  federations  have  developed  a  feeling  of 
State  solidarity,  for,  except  in  the  South,  where 
State  pride  has  always  been  a  ruling  motive,  the 
women  of  the  country  were  at  sea  as  to  the  re- 
sources of  their  States  and  had  little  knowledge 
of  them  in  general.  Since  the  war  the  central- 
ization of  the  national  Government,  which  has 
naturally  resulted  from  the  unification  of  the 
Union,  has  centered  the  attention  of  the  people  on 
the  national  rather  than  the  State  Government. 
The  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  is  now 
studying  the  State  system  of  education,  of  tax- 
ation, of  representation,  of  reformation,  and  of 
philanthropy,  things  of  which  members  in  the  past 
knew  nothing,  though  each  Sta-te  has,  in  fact,  a 
distinct  State  feature. 

The  women  of  the  large,  thickly  populated 
States  were  quite  as  deficient  in  knowledge  of 
State  conditions  as  were  the  sparsely  settled  or 
extreme  Western  States.  To  state  it  broadlv, 
since  the  formation  of  these  State  federations  the 
women  have  an  entirely  new  conception  of  their 
own  State,  their  obligation  toward  it,  and  its 
potentialities.     At  Louisville  in  1896  the  General 


Federation  oflBcially  adopted  as  the  cause  it  would 
specially  work  to  advance,  the  system  of  public 
education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university. 
To  further  this  policy  the  State  federations  have 
all  appointed  educational  committees,  which  have 
prepared  and  sent  to  the  clubs  a  statement  of  the 
actual  conditions  of  education  in  the  State, -or  a 
plan  of  study  of  education  in  general,  and  special 
state  conditions.  Thus  the  members  are  gaining 
a  clear  comprehension,  not  alone  of  the  needs  of 
their  localities,  but  the  needs  of  the  States,  and, 
above  all,  the  importance  of  the  unification  of 
State  methods  of  education  and  of  the  condition 
of  the  rural  schools,  for  in  these  schools  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  children  of  the  country  are 
educated.  Those  State  federations  which  have 
not  yet  entered  actively  into  the  work  to  better 
educational  interests  are  working  on  the  lines  of 
public  libraries,  school  libraries,  and  traveling 
libraries.  In  many  cases  this  agitation  has  re- 
sulted in  the  passage  of  bills  by  the  Legislature 
favoring  public  libraries  and  establishing  travel- 
ing libraries.  This  is  the  case  in  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Ohio,  and  Nebraska,  while  it  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  the  large  number  of  public  and  circu- 
lating libraries  which  have  been  established  in 
towns  and  cities  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  State  federations.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Iowa  federation  a  report  was  presented  by 
the  Committee  on  Libraries  which  embraced  the 
condition  of  every  library  in  the  State.  A  sig- 
nificant fact  elucidated  by  this  investigation  was 
that  it  alwavs  costs  twice  as  much  for  the  State 
to  support  a  library  as  for  a  private  corporation 
to  do  so — at  least  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

At  all  the  annual  meetings  to  be  held  during 
October  and  November  a  session  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  the  educational 
needs  of  the  State.  At  the  meeting  held  last 
October  of  the  Minnesota  State  Federation  a  new- 
phase  of  club  work  was  developed — the  forma- 
tion of  town  and  country  clubs.  Missouri  and 
Nebraska  have  adopted  the  policy  of  establishing 
these  clubs,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  far-reach- 
ing in  every  respect.  Most  of  the  country  people 
are  suspicious  of  the  cities  and  towns  and  the 
cities  are  careless  of  the  welfare  of  their  country 
neighbors.  By  the  friendly  relations  established 
among  the  women  in  the  town  and  country  clubs, 
it  is  hoped  to  cultivate  a  feeling  of  reciprocity 
and  break  down  the  barriers  which  are  now 
drawn  so  closely  between  town  and  country, 
farmer  and  mechanic.  The  merchants  of  some 
of  the  towns  in  Minnesota  have  comprehended 
the  scope  of  this  movement  and  have  furnished 
the  club -rooms  of  the  town  and  country  clubs. 
Civics  is  also  an  important  part  of  the  work  of 
many  of  the  State    federations.     Pennsylvania, 
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for  instance,  is  organizing  through  the  State 
federation  civic  clubs  all  over  the  State.  Min- 
nesota has  a  far-reaching  system  of  inculcating 
civic  duties  through  lectures  and  lessons  given  to 
the  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  Iowa  has 
adopted  also  the  work  of  town  and  village  im- 
provement associations,  and  as  this  State  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Union,  the  effect  of 
such  effort  will  perhaps  make  it  even  more  beau- 
tiful. Illinois  is  working  with  great  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  public  education,  and  its  work  has  been 
specially  valuable  in  directing  the  attention  of 
women  to  the  subject  of  child  life  in  the  State, 
as  in  the  schools,  in  the  factory,  in  the  stores, 
etc 

Many  of  the  State  federations  are  endeavoring 
to  incorporate  the  kindergarten  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  public  schools.  The  Federation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  a  bill  before  both  houses 
of  Congress  to  bring  about  this  result  and  is  con- 
fident of  its  ultimate  passage.  Colorado  is  work- 
ing toward  the  same  end  which  it  has  secured  in 
the  city  of  Denver,  and  not  only  free  kindergar- 
tens, but  also  public  baths  are  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  kindergarten.  New  Jersey  is 
engaged  in  the  same  cause,  and  the  women's 
clubs  of  this  State  are  supporting  many  free 
kindergartens  until  they  can  succeed  in  incor- 
porating them  into  the  public- school  system. 
The  State  of  Maine  has  pledged  its  support  for 
the  next  year  to  better  the  condition  of  the  rural 
schools.  The  Georgia  federation  is  creating  a 
perfect  revolution  in  the  State  system  of  educa- 
tion by  the  interest  aroused  on  that  subject  in  the 
club  women,  with  whom  the  superintendent  of  the 
State  and  of  the  counties  are  most  zealously  co- 
operating. One  feature  of  the  work  of  the 
Georgia  federation  is  establishing  reading  clubs 
in  the  mountain  and  country  districts.  The 
county  superintendents  of  instruction  have  aided 
this  movement  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

Where  legislation  is  needed  the  State  feder- 
ation naturally  comes  to  the  front,  as  it  is  able  to 
educate  public  opinion  when  deemed  advisable 
through  the  scattered  interest  which  the  clubs 
represent  unified  in  the  State  federations.  Of 
the  twenty- four  bills  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature by  the  Federation  of  the  State  of  Maine  at 
the  last  session  favoring  education  and  other 
measures  for  the  good  of  the  State,  twenty-two 
were  passed;  Georgia  has  several  bills  before  the 
Legislature,  among  others  asking  that  the  uni- 
versity of  the  State  be  open  to  women;  Missouri 
has  a  bill  to  permit  women  to  be  members  of 
school  boards;  Illinois  has  been  interested  in  se- 
curing the  passage  of  the  compulsory  educational 
bill,  and  so  on. 
I  have  been  present  at  the  most  of  the  meet- 


ings for  organization  of  the  State  federations  and 
I  have  attended  the  annual  meetings  in  many 
cases  of  the  same  federations,  and  the  develop- 
ment is  simply  astounding.  The  meeting  for  or- 
ganization is  usually  timid;  the  delegates  are 
conservative,  many  of  them  coming  uninstructed ; 
the  social  atmosphere  is  more  or  less  constrained 
by  the  fact  that  the  delegates  are  not  acquainted 
with  each  other,  and  to  any  one  attending  such  a 
meeting  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances or  of  its  future  impossibilities,  it 
would  seem  impossible  to  organize  a  strong  work- 
ing organization  out  of  such  material.  But  the 
year  passes.  In  the  mean  time  a  propaganda  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  interests  of  the  federation, 
and  the  feeling  of  solidarity  which  the  mere  fact 
of  being  a  member  arouses  in  the  clubs  strength- 
ens until  at  the  second  meeting,  to  the  surprise 
of  every  one,  you  have  an  enthusiastic  and  eager 
audience,  fairly  well  welded  together,  who  wel- 
come each  other  with  cordiality,  enjoy  to  the 
fullest  the  new-found  friend,  and  on  the  day  of 
adjournment  bid  each  other  good- by  as  if  they  had 
been  acquainted  for  a  lifetime,  and  part  with  the 
glad  hope  of  meeting  again  the  next  autumn 
or  spring,  having  put  into  practice  the  many  sug- 
gestions of  which  such  a  meeting  is  naturally  pro- 
lific. It  is  inevitable  that  the  literary  and  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  States  will  be  powerfully 
affected  by  these  meetings. 

The  success  of  the  General  and  State  federa- 
tion is,  in  my  opinion,  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  this  movement  represents  the  true  genius  of 
woman  in  that  it  is  constructive,  educational,  and 
social.  Woman  is  the  practical  power  of  the 
world;  she  has  the  genius  of  detail,  and  no  cause 
or  philosophy  appeals  to  her  which  she  cannot  put 
in  practice.  The  Church  alone  is  an  example  of 
this;  the  humanitarian  work  of  all  creeds  and 
sects  is  in  her  hands.  Until  she  entered  the  field 
of  education  as  teacher,  the  most  important  period 
and  that  which  requires  the  closest  observation, 
the  most  practical  handling — the  infancy  and 
youth  of  the  child — was  neglected;  she  is  co- 
ordinating primary  and  the  higher  education. 
Woman  is  rarely  a  specialist.  The  tendency  of 
education  of  the  present  day  is  to  endeavor  to 
make  her  one,  but,  true  to  her  instinct,  she  does 
not  accept  this  theory  of  what  she  should  be,  but 
persists  in  remaining  the  average  all-around  wom- 
an. The  federations  are  composed  of  just  such 
women,  and  their  value  to  the  community  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  They  number,  of  course, 
among  their  ranks  many  specialists,  but  the 
average  woman,  morally  and  physically,  predom- 
inates, and  the  average  member  of  the  federation 
lives  in  her  home,  be  it  splendid  or  humble,  takes 
part  in  the  life  of  the  community  in  its  various 
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•affectionate  relationships,  as  well  as  civic,  and 
«he  thus  represents  its  very  best  part. 

The  women  of  these  federations  are  bringing 
to  the  cause  of  education  the  point  of  view  of  the 
parent  and  the  citizen;  they  are  bringing  into  mu- 
nicipal government  a  knowledge  of  civics  and  a 
desire  to  work  to  correct  the  faults  of  detail 
which  is,  after  all,  at  the  bottom  of  so  much  of 
the  maladministration  of  American  towns  and 
cities;  for  good  city  keeping  is  simply  good 
housekeeping.  The  knowledge  of  social  eco- 
nomics which  they  have  gained  in  the  study 
classes  of  the  clubs  teaches  them  to  be  not  only 
home  mothers,  but  city  mothers,  and  that  no 
child  shall  suffer  in  the  community  that  it  does 
not  indirectly  affect  their  own  children.  It  is 
teaching  woman,  above  all,  to  work  in  associa- 
tion for  the  good  of  a  cause,  and  in  that  way  she 


will  learn  that  there  are  times  in  the  life  of  all 
nations  and  communities  when  the  present  ease 
and  comfort  of  those  we  call  our  own  must  be 
sacrificed  for  the  future  good,  and  it  is  leading 
her  away  from  the  personal  point  of  view  to  the 
general.  It  is  teaching  her  to  coordinate  the 
home  with  that  outside  world  without  whose 
well-being  the  home  cannot  survive.  The  Church 
and  the  home,  the  school  and  the  home,  industry 
and  the  home,  society  and  the  home,  are  all  part 
of  a  great  whole,  and  the  women  who  attend 
these  meetings  realize  as  never  before  the  solidar- 
ity of  the  home  interest  and  the  world  interest 
Though  these  State  federation  meetings  are 
held  with  very  little  advertising  in  the  press  and 
with  no  blare  of  trumpets,  the  work  which  they 
accomplish  plays  an  important  part  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  nation. 


A  WOMEN'S  CLUB  MOVEMENT  IN  LONDON. 


BY    MRS.    SHELDON    AMOS. 


THE  women  of  England,  while  joining  in  the 
praise  of  their  queen  in  her  jubilee  year, 
while  appreciating  the  great  good  done  to  women 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  by  the  great  spectacle  of 
the  upright  steady  labor  of  a  competent  though 
not  brilliant  woman,  have  had  a  heartache  be- 
hind their  smiles.  In  the  review  of  the  great 
reign  they  feel  that  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
social  life  of  at  least  the  latter  half  of  those  sixty 
years  has  had. not  only  no  exponent  on  the 
throne,  but  has  also  had  no  help  from  the  most 
powerful  woman  sovereign  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  In  what  has  been  the  greatest  thing  for 
them  and  for  society  at  large — in  the  great 
revolution  in  the  position  of  women  in  England — 
the  queen  has  preserved  a  steady  reserve,  broken 
only  by  rumors  and  possibly  actual  exhibitions 
of  an  entire  absence  of  sympathy  with  that 
change.  If  her  patronage  of  a  corporation  of 
nurses  be  objected,  the  answer  comes  quickly 
that  it  is  a  recent  and  is  said  to  be  a  grudging 
patronage,  and  that  it  does  not  avail  to  raise  the 
profession  of  nursing  from  being  one  of  the  most 
laborious,  undervalued,  underpaid,  and  least 
honored  of  the  professions  in  which  women  seek 
to  serve  the  world  and  earn  a  competent  liveli- 
hood. And  in  the  higher  branch  of  the  medical 
profession  the  queen  was  understood  to  mark  by 
the  gift  to  a  doctor  of  a  baronetcy  her  concur- 
rence in  a  policy  of  unremitting  hostility  to 
women  obtaining  the  necessary  training  and  ad- 
mission to  medical  examinations. 

No.     The  progress  of  women  is  not  attributa- 


ble to  the  patronage  of  royal  or  aristocratic  per- 
sonages. Rather  they  are  dragged  at  the  chariot 
wheels  of  the  new  ideas  of  women's  duty,  and 
have  to  organize  and  speak  and  work  whether 
they  like  it  or  no.  Whisper  even  has  it  that 
majesty  itself  exclaimed  at  the  end  of  an  ener- 
getic woman's  < '  dine-and-sleep  "  visit  to  Wind- 
sor: '*  Is  she  gone?  If  she  had  stayed  much 
longer  she'd  have  had  me  on  a  committee." 

The  women  are  finding  their  leaders  among 
themselves  and  are  finding  their  objects  and  their 
methods  for  themselves.  They  are  learning 
more  and  more  that  organization  is  among  their 
most  supreme  needs.  Shut  out  as  they  still  are 
by  habit,  by  prejudice,  by  mere  dull  and  obsti- 
nate opposition  from  many  things  that  facilitate 
life  for  busy  men,  busy  women  are  setting  them- 
selves to  acquire  them  and  even  to  invent  new 
helps  for  themselves.  And  some  of  these  look  at 
first  glance  almost  Utopian  and  impossible. 
Then  it  is  that  a  patient  study  shows  that  the 
ages -long  training  that  women's  work  has  given 
them  in  detail  in  planning  out  the  small  adminis- 
trations of  domestic  life  stands  them  in  good 
stead  and  makes  enterprises  possible  which  make 
some  men  and  even  women  gasp. 

One  such  venture  is  just  now  attracting  much 
attention  among  the  more  truly  progressive 
women  in  England.  It  is  by  chance  that  it  be- 
gins in  the  jubilee  year,  but  it  is  a  happy  chance, 
while  it  grows  out  of  sadness.  No  woman  has 
been  thought  worthy  of  enrollment  in  the  list  of 
jubilee  honors  and  decorations.     But  one  woman 
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has  gone  to  her  rest  followed  by  the  love  and 
grateful  recognitioa  of  many  women  of  the  noble 
qualities  she  used  unstintedly  for  their  service. 
She  was  Mrs.  MassJngberd,  the  founder  of  the 
Pioneer  Club,  the  center  of  much  steady  good 
work,  though  also  an  object  of  much  raillery  and 
some  obloquy.      It  was  a  club  with  large  hopes 
and  great  ideals  and  was  likely  to  grow  in  right 
directions.      But  Mrs.  Massingberd's  death  came 
too  soon.      It  was  not  ready  to  be  left  to  its  own 
resources  without  the  aid 
she   gave   it,  both   per- 
sooally  and  pecuniarily. 
It  is  true  that  she  had 
succeeded,  though  it  was 
a  temperance  club  in  the 
strictest  sense,  in   mak- 
ing it  just  pay  its  an- 
nual way;    but  when  its 
prospects     were    ciosely 
studied  a  need  of  reor- 
ganization was  made  ob- 
vious.   Well,  women  are 
exceedingly  like  men  in 
many  ways,  and  it  is  not 
the    first    time    that    an 
ideal  has  to  be  reached 
by  a  succession  of  fresh 
impulses,     false     starts. 
The  "Pioneers"  dis- 
cussed these  affairs  and 
considered  various  proj- 
ects, and  finally  the  great 
majority  of  them  agreed 
to  follow  out  an  enlarged 
programme    on    their 
president's  own  lines. 

A  fit  successor  ap- 
peared in  Mrs.  Wyntord 
Philipps,  who  with  the 
socialand  pecuniary  posi-  , 

tion  necessary  for  such 
work  unites  most  rare  gifts  of  personality,  of 
aspiration  for  the  race,  and  of  business  capacity. 
She  leads  the  way  in  the  formation  of  tlie  Gros- 
venor  Crescent  Club  in  a  sjilendid  house  close  to 
Hyde  Park  Comer — a  club  where,  for  moderate 
payments,  the  women  who  are  the  soul  and  life 
of  contemporary  social,  philanthropic,  artistic, 
and  literary  women's  work  can  meet  to  make  ac- 
quaintance and  cement  the  ties  of  common  effort 
without  respect  of  political  party  or  religious  di- 
vergence or  class  distinction.  They  seek  to  weld 
together  tlie  different  parts  of  their  share  of  the 
world's  work  and  make  it  more  solid  and  thorough 
and 'powerful  for  good.  And  it  is  a  homolike 
place,  full  of  comfort  without  being  too  hixurlous, 
for  those  whose  home  life  has  failed  them  or  is 


far  away  from  the  place  where  tbey  find  their 

It  is  so  unusual,  in  England  at  all  events,  for 
a  club  to  be  independent  of  profits  on  the  aale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  that  it  is  a  matter  to  rejoice 
over  that  women   have   found  it  possible  to  pay 
their    way  as  strict  temperance  people.      In  the 
new   club   they  intend  to  show  how  the    more 
material  wants  of  life  can  be  provided  for  both 
economically  and  so  elegantly  as  to  tempt  into 
the    same    good    paths 
some   at   least   of   those 
I   who  groan  for  deliver- 
ance   from     the     over- 
weening   luxury   and 
shameful     extravagance 
of    fashionable    society. 
The  contrasts  of  grind- 
ing poverty  and  wasteful 
wealth  are  so  glaring  in 
London    that    a    secret 
shame  and  misgiving  in- 
vades  even   the  nouveau 
ricke,  and  if  women  can 
lead  the  way    from  the 
luxury  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire   to    "Roman    sim- 
plicity," their  club  may 
do    the    State   no    small 
service.    Care  and  dainty 
tastefulnesB     are      the 
watchwords    of    the 
catering  department.    In 
Such    surroundings    the 
club  will  invite  its  mem- 
bers to  be  not  only  units 
of  its  own  corporate  life, 
but  also  to  form  groups 
for  special  objects  botli  of 
work  and  of  recreation. 
jppg  American  and  colonial 

ladies  will  be  able  to 
meet  each  other  in  special  groups  to  further  any 
particular  schemes  or  to  make  new  acquaint- 
ances. And  they  will  stir  each  other  and  the 
mother  countrywomen  up  to  friendly  rivalry  in 
well-doing — New  Zealanders  telling  of  the  success 
of  their  experiments  in  extensions  of  the  suffrage, 
Americans  of  their  various  achievements,  Cape 
Colonists  of  their  trials.  Thus  a  sohdarity  will 
grow  among  Anglo-Saxon  women,  born  of 
mutual  knowledge  and  personal  cooperation,  that 
cannot  fail  to  carry  light  and  help  into  the 
darkest  corners  of  the  world  where  women  have 
not  yet  learned  to  hope,  much  less  to  strive  tor 
good. 

There  will  be  swimming,    and  cycling,    and 
other    circles    for    those    who   are    athletically 
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raioded.  Chess  and  other  reputable  games  of 
skill  will  have  their  place.  A  well-selected  col- 
lection of  books  bought  or  lent  will  be  in  the  fine 
library  upstaira.  Here  it  will  be  sought  to  give 
ready  access  to  whatever  books  and  papers  con- 
tain of  information  or  speculation  about  all 
women  and  their  history  and  concerns — if  indeed 
such  information  can  be  said  to  be  divisible  from 
the  history  and  concerns  of  men.  It  is  hoped 
that  women  writers  will  remember  that  this 
library  will  be  a  fitting  receiver  of  what  books 
they  produce  of  general  interest  and  will  treat  it 
as  a  central  library. 

To  secure  the  beat  united  consideration  of  top- 
ics of  special  int«rest  to  women  and  to  help  to 
train  women  in  the  use  of  their  special  gift  of 
speech,  debates  will  be  regularly  held.  And 
there  will  be  set  days  and  evenings  when  the 
club  receives  itself  and  its  friends,  and  when  it 
can  hold  out  warm  welcome  to  artists  of  various 
gifts,  both  to  the  famous  and  to  those  who  are  to 
succeed  to  their  crowns. 

If  the  possibility  of  too  vehement  diSersnceof 
opinion  makes  any  specific  religious  organization 
inexpedient  in  the  club,  there  is  the  consolation 
that  the  leading  spirits  in  it  are  actuated  by  a 
large-minded  and  deep  religious  feeling  and  sense 
of  duty,  and  there  wilt  be  no  chill  within  its 
walls  for  the  warmest  devotion  that  is  at  the 
same  time  charitable  in  the  truest  sense,  that 
hopes  all  things,  believes  all  things,  and  never 
fails. 

But  the  club  does  not  monopolize  the  fine 
building  in  which  it  makes  its  home.  On  each 
story  is  a  door  leading  into  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  Women's  Institute,  the  fruit  of  years  of 
Mrs.  Wynford  Fhihpps'  thought  and  hope.  Mem- 
bership in  the  institute  will  be  open,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  one  guinea  entrance  fee  and  one  guinea 
a  year,  to  all  women  approved  by  the  Election 
Committee  or  who,  being  already  members  of  the 
Grosvenor  Crescent  Club,  pay  simply  half  a 
guinea  a  year.  Professional  women,  students, 
women  holding  public  appointments,  and  coun- 
try members  have  privileges  as  to  fees,  as  will 
corresponding  members  not  resident  in  England. 
The  Women's  Institute  will  be  manageil  by  Mrs. 
Philipps,  aided  by  an  advisory  council  of  women 
representing  all  branches  of  education,  science, 
art,  literature,  and  philanthropy,  a  council  which 
will  make  recommendations  to  an  executive  com- 
mitlee  containing  secretaries  of  the  various  de- 
partments into  which  the  work  of  the  institute 
will  be  divided.  These  departments  will  at  first 
be  a  reference  library,  the  size  of  which  will  !« 
enhanced  by  loans  of  books  as  well  as  by  gifts  by 
purchase  out  of  the  resources  of  the  troaMirc 
fund.    It  is  to  start  with  selected  works  of  refer- 


ence to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  women 
engaged  in  official  work,  and  also  with  indexed  re- 
ports of  all  socielies  in  Great  Britain  and  Irelan^i 
which  further  wimien's  interests.  The  foreipn 
and  colonial  societies  for  similar  purposes  will  nu 
doubt  soon  be  adequately  represented.  This  <ie- 
partment  is  under  t)ie  sujierintendence  of  Miff 
Jane  Tuckey.  The  treasure  fund  is  being  raised  (uf 
the  pur]M)se  of  providing  the  library  with  books 
and  the  institute  with  works  of  art.  A  list  of 
eminent  names  of  Indies  who  have  accepted  the 
position  of  trustees  of  this  fund  contains  the 
names  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Ciist,  Lady  (;roy  Egerton,  Mrs.  Eva  McLaren, 
and  Mrs.  I'hilipps. 

Another  d.'panment  is  the  Society  of  Societies, 
the  aim  of  which  is  to  bring  workers  into  relsnon 
witli  all  scKrieties  which  have  in  view  to  benefit 
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ivomen  and  children  or  which  otherwise  relate  to 
women's  work.  Until  a  good  deal  of  study  has 
been  given  to  this  branch  of  knowledge,  it  rarely 
occurs  to  anyone  to  imagine  how  great  the  num- 
ber of  such  societies  is.  It  will  be  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  secretary  of  thia  department  to  put 
inquirers  into  touch  with  any  society,  and  to 
arrange  forinterviews  with  representatives  of  such 
societies.  Small  societies  as  many  as  fifty  mem- 
bers of  which  are  also  members  of  the  institute 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  use  of  & 
room  in  the  institute  for  their  committees  free  of 
charge,  and  to  secure  for  small  payment  the  part 
time  of  a  competent  secretary. 

A  very  striking  department  is  founded  under 
the  name  of  the  General  Information  Bureau  and 
is  to  be  under  the  able  direction  of  Miss  Somer- 
viUe,  who  is  an  experienced  indexer.  The  work 
of  thia  departmeut  will  be  to  give  free  to  every 
member  of  the  institute  (or  for  sixpence  per  an- 
swer if  sent  by  post)  an  answer  to  any  written 
question  submitted  to  the  bureau.  Non-members 
and  the  general  public  can  also  avail  themselves 
of  the  services  of  the  bureau  on  the  payment  of 
one  shilling  four  pence  for  each  rational  question 
sent  in  by  post.  To  secure  specialist  knowledge 
a  large  number  of  honorary  referees  are  giving 
the  promise  to  aid  the  bureau  on  their  own  sub- 
jects. It  is  at  ODce  clear  that  an  almost  incal- 
culable amount  of  labor  wiU  be  saved  to  workers 
in  many  Gelds  by  this  adventurous  department. 
Its  labors  may  prove  to  be  Herculean  at  first, 
but  as  each  answer  will  be  preserved  and  indexed, 
the  records  of  the  bureau  will  gradually  and 
steadily  accumulate  facilities  for  the  staff  who 
will  work  under  Miss  Somerville's  superintend' 
ence.      The  bureau  will  reserve  the  right  to  re- 


turn tbo  fee  and  decline  to  answer  any  question 
which  is  practically  unanswerable,  such  as  mat- 
ters which  are  trade  secrets  or  questions  apparently 
constructed  to  strain  its  resources  intolerably. 
Professional  people  will  give  information,  but 
not  technical  advice.  It  will  bo  strictly  an  in- 
formation bureau.  Foreign  and  colonial  referees 
would  render  great  service  to  workers  by  giving 
their  help. 

The  Women's  Lecture  Department,  managed 
by  Miss  Elspeth  Philipps  (who  is  a  brilliant  Ox- 
ford history  graduate  and  "  extension  "  lecturer), 
will  provide  certificated  or  guaranteed  lecturers 
on  constitutional  history,  details  of  local  govern- 
ment, the  histoiy  of  the  women's  movement,  and 
other  special  subjects.  It  will  make  a  point  of 
maintaining  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  and 
will  seek  to  raise  rather  than  to  lower 
the  standard  of  payment  for  good 
work,  according  to  its  excellence. 

A  Statistical  Society  will  busy 
itaelf  with  women's  work  and  wages 
and  will  examine  evidence  given  be- 
fore royal  commissions  or  depart- 
mental committees  appointed  by 
^  *  Parliament  to  investigate  such  mat- 
B  ters  of  world-wide  interest.  This 
I  department  should  help  in  tho  solu- 
I  tion  of  some  of  tho  problems  which 
I  are  now  more  and  more  clearly 
I  showing  themselves  to  be  at  tho  root 
I  of  the  deepest  grievances  of  Christian 
I  civilization.  It  may  amaze  us  all  by 
I  tbo  facts  it  will  make  accessible  as 
I  to  the  position  and  life  conditions  of 
I  the  larger  half  of  the  raee  who  now 
Si  toil  and  suffer  unheeded  and  un- 
belped.     The  information  the  society 
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accumulateB  it  will  from  time  to  time  publish, 
both  in  the  quarterly  institute  publication  and  in 
pamphlets.      Its  work  will  of  course  be  indexed. 

A  Women's  Benefit  Society  will  probably  con- 
nect itself  with  one  of  the  great  existing  societies 
which  render  thrift  alluring  and  effective. 

Other    departments   and    societies,  such    as  a 
Welsh  Department,  a  Colonial  Society,  and  other 
modiis  of  help  to  definite  members  of  the  femi- 
nine body  politic,  will  be  formed  as  the  demanJ 
arises.     Special  artistic,  edu- 
cational, and  social  reformative 
societies  are  already  s{x)ken  of 
as  likely  to  come  mto  exist- 
ence under  the  fostering  and 
enabling  surroundings  o[  this 
home  of  all  that  makes  for  the 
good  of  women  and  so  of  the 
world. 

A  long  and  constantly 
lengthening  list  of  names  of 
well-known  women,  from 
which  it  would  seem  almost  in- 
vidious to  select  a  few  as 
typical,  is  already  prefixed  to 
the  prospectus  of  the  Women's 
Institut*  as  forming  the  Repre- 
sentative Council.  Education- 
..^ts  such  as  Miss  Hughes,  of 
Cambridge,  Miss  Carpenter, 
of  Aberystwith,  Miss  Mait- 
land,  of  Somerville  College, 
Oxford,  Miss  Maquard,  of 
Westfield,    Hampst«ad,    Mrs. 

Sidgwick,  of  Newnham,  Cam-  

bridge,  and  Miss  Wordsworth, 
of  Lady  Margaret's,  Oxford,  are  there.  Philan- 
thropic workers  such  as  Miss  Cous  (who  was  an 
alderman  on  the  London  County  Council  until  a 
sapient  English  judge  decided  that  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  the  word  "person"  could  not  indicate 
a  woman).  Lady  Montagu,  Lady  I'liilipps,  and 
Lady  Henry  Somerset  give  their  names.  Almost 
every  branch  of  public  work  of  women  already 
has  its  spokeswoman  on  that  council,  and  so  has 
the  promise  of  help  from  the  great  institute  to 
which  so  many  are  pledged  to  give  and  to  which 
so  many  look  to  get  magnanimous  sisterly  service. 

Surely  these  are  good  days  in  which,  though 
the  most  highly  placed  may  hold  back  in  unsym- 
pathetic reserve  from  aiding  in  the  forward 
march  of  the  great  host  of  womew  against  the 
foes  of  the  race,  against  ignorance,  and  selfish 
luxury,  and  high-handed  tyranny,  and  all  that 
degrades  and  destroys  humanity,  yet  the  helping 
hand,  the  mutual  trust,  the  common  hopefulness 


momentum  1 
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id  resolution  of  long-tried  and  trained  woman- 
hood unite  to  do  such  practical  work  aa  would 
have  seemed  to  the  past  generations  far-off  and 
of  Utopia.  Whatever  the  heed- 
or  the  inert  or  the  hide-bound  maysayabnul 
eternal  fixedness  of  the  position  of  women,  l!ie 
wer  of  penetration  and  conviction  must  still 
Kpur  se  remove.  It  moves  indeed,  in  obe- 
to  heavenly  law,  and  its  ever-growing 
irresistible  attraction  iu  it  far 
the  separate  individual  atoms, 
ilia  single  scattered  souls  who 
sigh  and  toil  for  peace  and 
good-will  on  earth. 

Our  day  is  good.  If  it  is 
the  end  of  the  century  it  is 
the  birthday  of  the  new  age. 
It  is  full  of  the  strife  and 
groaning  that  usher  in  life. 
Its  strenuous  point  is  where 
the  worker  of  the  world,  ihe 
woman  who  has  hitherto  borne 
the  heat  and  burden  of  theday, 
is  becoming  conscious  of  her 
true  vocation.  The  unspeak- 
able one  concentrates  his  most 
fiendish  malice  on  the  Arme- 
nian woman  and  girl  child  and 
destroys  family  life  wherever 
he  can  touch  it.  Labor  strujt- 
gles  with  capital  for  freedom 
to  live  a  human  life,  for  the 
bread-winner  to  earn  and  the 
woman  to  be  free  to  admin- 
ister the  necessaries  for  the  true 
family,  the  place  where  women 
■en  bloom,  and  so  man  grows 


il  lufonnBtlon 


reign  and  childi 
noble  and  good. 

This  jubilee  year  has  made  many  hearts  sink 
with  shame  and  dread.  Women  have  looked  on 
incredulously  while  governments  in  which  they 
have  no  share  have  failed  to  combine  for  arbitra- 
tion, have  watched  weak  but  gallant  people  fall 
before  triumphant  wrong,  have  disregarded  the 
steady  groan  of  persecuted  faith,  have  condoned 
base  dishonor,  have  plotted  and  combined  and 
run  throughthewholegamutof  wrong-doing.  It 
is  the  year  in  which  women  should  organize  them- 
selves and  bestir  themselves  as  never  they  did  lie- 
fore  to  loose  the  chains  that  have  bound  theircapa- 
bility  of  doing  what  the  world  needs  in  bonds  of 
fashion  and  custom  and  unimaginable  self-re- 
gard. It  is  time  that  we  join  hands  to  weld  all 
the  various  sporadic  efforts  we  have  been  mak- 
ing into  a  free  union  which  can  only  strengthen 
us  for  fresh  labor  and  far  greater  success. 


ENGLISH   SCHOOLBOYS  ON  THE  "TREK." 

THE  readers  of  this  mag- 
azine are  aware  of  its 
strong  partiality  for  several 
new  things  that  have  been 
brought  into  the  school  life 
of  our  young  Americans — 
among  which  are  the  vaca- 
tion camps  for  boys  and  the 
historical  pilgrimages.  A 
great  variety  of  wholesome 
experience  may  be  combined 
with  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment under  these  new  vaca- 
tion plans  and  methods.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  proj- 
ects of  this  general  sort  has 
been  originated  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Devine,  the  head  mas- 
ter of  Clayesmore  School  at 
Enfield,  in  England.  Mr. 
Devine  has  had  a  good  deal 
lo  do  with  schooUjoys'  vaca- 
tion camps  and  excursions 
for  a  numlwr  of  years  past. 
During  the  summer  vacation  on  i 

of  the  present  year  a  party 
of  his  boys  has  been  in  France,  proceeding  on  a 
plan  that  had  been  successfully  tried  in  England 
last  year. 

The  word  "trek"  has  been  adopted  from  the 
Boers  of  South  Alnea,  considerable  groups  of 
whom  often  go  a  long  distance  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another  with  their  wagons,  herds, 
and  all  their  belongings,  advancing  leisurely  and 
comfortably  from  day  to  day  and  camping  at 
night.  Mr.  Devine's  treking  party  last  year  was 
made  up  of  a  group  of  schoolboys  who  were  pro- 


vided with  a  good-sized  covered  wagon,  in  which 
their  sleeping  tent,  blankets,  food  supplies,  and 
extra  clothing  were  carried,  while  the  boys  them- 
selves walked,  rode  bicycles,  or  otherwise  "  went 
as  they  pleased."  The  expedition  covered  a  dis- 
tance of  about  aix  hundred  miles  through  an 
extremely  interesting  part  of  England.  It  went 
from  London  across  Surrey  and  Sussex  to 
Brighton,  and  then  followed  the  south  coaet  of 
England  westward,  where  the  same  route  was 
adopteil   that   Dr.  Conan  Doylo  ascribes    in    his 
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famous  novel  to  Micah  Clark,  this  being  the 
scene  ol  the  Monmouth  rebellion  in  the  west 
country  in  1685.  Naturally  the  boys  gained 
much  knowledge  of  geography  and  history, 
while  thoroughly  enjoying  their  camping -out 
experiences. 

This  year's  trek  led  to  the  port  of  New  Haven, 
thence  acroes  the  channel  to  Dieppe,  and  through 
Normandy  to  Paris.    The  two  pictures  on  the  pre- 


ceding page  are  reproduced  from  the  London 
Graphic,  from  which  also  is  derived  most  of  our 
information  about  the  schoolboys'  trek.  Almost 
every  portion  of  our  own  country  affords  admi- 
rable opportunities  for  just  such  agreeable  vac*- 
tion  tours,  and  this  page  is  presented  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  provide  more  than  one  party  of  boys 
with  a  hint  that  may  help  to  shape  their  plans 


LOCAL  HISTORY  AND  THE  "CIVIC  RENAISSANCE" 
IN  NEW  YORK. 

THE  "civic  renais- 
sance" that  has 
begun  so  unquestionably 
to  manifest  itself  in  the 
city  of  New  York  is 
discernible  in  very  many 
lines  of  progress.  Some 
of  them  are  closely  relat- 
ed to  one  another,  while 
BADOB  OP  ^"  of  them,  wliether  con- 

om  HiBTOHr  CLDB.  Bciously  or  unconscious- 

ly, are  cooperating  to- 
ward a  splendid  transformation.  Concerning 
many  of  these  hopeful  notes  of  advance  the 
readers  of  this  periodical  have  been  duly  notified. 
They  have  been  told,  for  example,  of  the  munici- 
pal improvements  brought  about  under  the  exist- 
ing administration;  the  perfection  of  Colonel 
Waring' 8  great  street -cleaning  organization;  the 
rapid  extension  of  smooth  pavements  into  the 
tenement -house  districts;  the  prospective  rapid- 
tranait  improvements;  the  assurance  of  a  great 
public  library  at  a  very  early  day;  the  sweeping 
reforms  in  the  public-school  system,  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  series  of  new  high  schools;  tlie 
progress  of  kindergartens  In  connection  with  the 
school  system;  the  development  of  the  facilities 
for  higher  education,  notable  among  which  is  the 
occupancy  this  month  by  Columbia  University 
of- its  magnificent  new  quartera;  the  astonishing 
success  of  the  movement  for  tenement-house  re- 
form, and  the  building  of  suburban  homes  under 
the  auspices  of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company;  the  practical  housing  reforms  that 
have  begun  to  make  themselves  felt  under  the 
legislation  that  followed  the  Gilder  Tenement 
House  Commission  report;  the  small  parks  and 
public  baths.  These  are  a  few  of  the  conspicu- 
ous signs  of  the  times,  and  they  signify  a  gen- 
eral movement  toward  a  purer  and  higher  civili- 
zation that  is  important  beyond  all  reckoning. 
The  existence  of  this  new  spirit,  that  is  taking 


possession  of  the  great  community  now  soon  t« 
number  three  and  a  half  million  people,  is  what 
made  it  so  readily  possible  to  secure  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  voters'  signatures  to  a  request 
that  President  Seth  Low  should  be  made  the  first 
mayor  of  the  consolidated  metropolis,  Mr. 
Low's  qualifications  are  not  of  a  kind  that  isolate 
him  or  that  belong  to  him  in  any  sharply  differ- 
entiating sense.  It  is  precisely  because  he  be- 
longs so  thoroughly  to  the  great  community,  and 
is  in  his  sympathies  and  record  so  entirely  identi- 
fied with  almost  every  phase  of  the  multiform 
progressive  movement,  that  his  candidacy  is  so 
fitting  and  bo  acceptable.  Although  this  article 
is  not  intended  to  discuss  the  pending  municipal 
campaign,  it  may  be  very  properly  introduced 
with  these  allusions  to  Mr.  Low's  candidacy — for 
the  City  History  Club  is  engaged  in  the  promO' 
lion  of  a  movement  that  has  for  its  constant  ob- 
ject the  training  of  good  citizens,  with  a  view  to 
an  acceleration  of  the  very  sort  of  modem  metro- 
politan progress  that  Mr.  Low's  candidacy  so  well 
represent*. 

It  happens,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Low  himself  has 
from  the  outset  been  one  of  the  hearty  friends 
and  counselors  of  the  City  History  Club.  The 
creator  of  the  movement,  however,  is  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Abbe,  who  is  its  president,  and  who  has 
given  to  it  that  enthusiasm,  undiscouraged  faith, 
and  unflinching  personal  effort  that  are  always 
requisite,  on  the  part  of  some  one  leader,  for  the 
cBtablishment  of  any  new  thing.  Happily,  the 
plan  of  the  City  History  Club  is  so  elastic  and 
adaptive  that  it  has  seemed  to  adjust  itself  nat- 
urally to  a  number  of  existing  forms  of  educa- 
tional and  social  effort.  Its  growth  and  bright 
promise  illustrate  well  the  principle  that  high 
ambitions  have  a  way  sometimes  of  realizing 
themselves  wlion  they  are  altogether  laid  aside 
for  the  sake  of  doing  something  directly  useful. 
Mrs.  Abbe  and  certain  other  New  York  ladies 
who  have  been  associated  with  her  in  good  work 
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tor  the  community  have  Cor  several  years  per- 
ceived the  desirability  at  some  eort  of  central 
clearing-house  for  social  and  educational  effort  in 
New  York — a  sort  of  civic  federation  or  a  center 
of  social  centers.  But  it  has  not  l)eeii  easy  to 
bring  about  that  ambitious  plan,  and  it  has  l)oeH 
postponed,  though  not  forgotten  or  al>andont'd. 
Meanwhile  Mrs.  Abbe  has  perceived  a  most  ad' 
mirable  way  to  render  immediate  service  to  the 
community  in  promoting  the  community's  knowl- 
edge ot  its  own  history  and  traditiims. 

It  is  clear  enough,  upon  a  moment's  n'llection, 
that  the  progress  of  any  community  must  rely  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  spirit  of  patriotism;  while 
patriotism  must  always  rely  in  turn  to  a  grt^at 
extent  either  upon  racial  fiKiling  or  else  u|Kin  a 
background  of  history  and  tradition.  New  York 
is  such  a  conglomerate  community  that  racial 
feehng  as  a  basis  fur  local  pride  and  patriotic 
sentiment  is  not  as  strong  as  in  most  other  great 
cities  ot  the  world.  Local  hii^tory  and  tradition, 
moreover,  have  not  entered  into  the  general  con- 
sciousness of  the  present  community  that  dwells 
upon  or  near  Manhattan  Island.  At  least  the 
sentiment  ot  locality  has  not  existed  to  any  extent 


sufHcient  to  constitute  a  genei-al  attitude  of  mind 
to  which  effective  appeal  might  be  made.  But 
it  lins  occurred  to  Mrs.  Abbe  and  her  associates 
ot  the  t'ity  History  Chib  that  there  might  easily 
enough  be  such  a  teaching  of  New  York  local 
history — with  harmless  accompanimenta  of  legend 
and  tradition,  together  with  local  historical  geog- 
raphy— as  would  mtst  appreciably  stimulate 
local  consciousness  and  neighborhood  pride,  and 
in  due  time  wholesomely  aflect  municipal  politics. 
The  idea  was  carefully  thought  out.  Study 
was  to  be  by  means  of  classes  formed  at  various 
points  throughout  the  city,  and  the  teachers  of 
such  classes  were  to  be  aided  by  frequent  lectiires 
and  discussions  which  would  bring  them  together 
at  stated  times  as  a  sort  of  normal  class  in  city 
history.  The  general  subject  of  the  history  of 
New  York  was  to  be  covered  in  a  two  years' 
course,  the  first  year  to  be  devoted  to  the  Dutch 
and  English  colonial  periods,  and  the  sec<ind  year 
to  the  Kevohitionary  and  subsequent  American 
periods.  A  series  oC  well-written  and  instructive 
pamphlet  monographs  was  to  be  prepared  and 
sold  at  a  cheap  price,  each  paper  ili'aling  with 
some  phase  of  the  history,  topography,  or  geog- 
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raphy  o(  the  city;  and  ex- 
cursions were  to  be  marked 
out  which  would  famil- 
iarize the  memberB  of  the 
various  city  history  classes 
with  all  the  memorable  lo- 
calities, historic  buildings, 
and  surviving  names  aad 
routes  which  would  give  the 
reality  of  object- lessons  to 
the  history  learned  from 
books  or  lectures  and  talks. 

The  actual  work  waa 
begun  in  1896,  with  a  few 
classes.  These  at  the  close 
of  the  last  season,  in  May, 
1897,  had  increased  to  forty - 
five  or  fifty  claBsea,  with  an 
aggregate  of  from  six  hun- 
dred to  seven  hundred 
members.  These  classes 
have  for  the  most  part  en^ 
rolled  children  or  young 
people    as     members,     but  * 

they    have    by    no    means 

excluded  the  elders.  The  great  success  of  the 
plan  is  to  be  found  in  its  easy  adaptation  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  therefore  its  acceptance  by  all 
sorts  of  existing  societies  and  agencies.  Thus 
one  of  the  chapters  is  made  up  of  frequenters  of 
the  Hebrew  Institute  on ,  the  East  Side,  and  its 
meetings  are  accommodated  in  one  of  the  best 
rooms  of  the  institute's  excellent  building.  An- 
other class  or  chapter  is  attached  to  the  univer- 
sity settlement  in  Delancey  Street,  while  another 
is  to  be  found  at  Columbia  College  among  the 
undergraduates.  Others  have  been  organized  in 
private  schools.  Still  others  have  been  recruited 
among  the  very  poor  children  who  attend  the  in^ 
dustrial  schools  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 

The  precise  method  of  instruction  and  tiio 
thoroughness  and  extent  of  the  study  of  the  par- 
ticular topic  or  period  of  the  city  under  consider- 
ation, must  of  course  bo  affected  by  the  average 
age  and  intelligence  of  the  particular  classes. 
Most  people,  however,  would  be  surprised  to 
know  with  what  great  avidity  the  children  of 
humble  immigrants  will  enter  upon  local  historical 
study  if  they  are  properly  guided.  Young  work- 
ingmen  and  members  of  working  girls'  clubs 
will  read  standard  historical  works,  when  their  in- 
terest is  once  aroused,  with  as  much  thorough- 
ness and  with  even  keener  delight  than  is  likely 
to  bo  shown  by  the  young  men  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege or  the  young  ladies  of  the  best  private  board- 
ing-schools. These  facts  having  been  demon- 
strated by  experience,  it  may  bo  said  with  assur- 
ance that  the  chapters  of  the  City  History  Cluti 


that  are  located  in  the  thickly  [wpulated  parts  of 
the  town,  where  the  working  population  lives. 
are  disposed  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  city  his 
tory  in  quite  as  solid  and  thoroughgoing  a  fashion 
as  the  memt>ers  of  those  chapters  that  are  organ- 
ised among  the  more  prosperous  and  better  edu- 
cated. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
this  is  a  most  encouraging  discovery. 

Many  of  the  classes,  particiilarly  those  which 
are  made  up  of  children,  have  been  formed  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools;  and  the  edu- 
cational authorities  of  the  city  have  become  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  methods  and  work  of  the 
City  History  Club  that  they  are  ready  to  co- 
operate in  every  reasonable  manner.  Apart  from 
the  children's  classes,  it  is  worth  while  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  one  class,  under  charge  of  Miss 
Whitney,  is  made  up  of  forty -five  working 
women,  who  meet  once  a  week  for  their  history 
lesson  and  discussion.  Mra.  Abbe  herself  has 
conducted  a  class  of  young  women  at  her  own 
home,  although  her  particular  attention  has  bepii 
given  to  the  stated  meetings  of  the  teachers  ot 
classes,  tliese  liavmg  been  held  at  her  hfu^i 
until — ^on  account  of  the  steadily  increasing  at 
tendance  of  the  supporters  and  friends  of  the 
movement  who  were  not  teachers— it  became 
necessary  to  adjourn  the  lectures  to  the  Berkelev 
Association  rooms.  The  general  talks  to  the 
teachers  and  their  fellow  members  of  the  central 
organization  of  the  City  History  Club  have  been 
given  by  well-known  authors,  professors  of  his- 
tory, and  special  students.      Dr.  Edward  Eggles- 
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ton,  the  Hon.  Theodore'  Roosevelt,  Prof.  Charles 
Sprague  Smith,  Prof.  H.  P.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Bel- 
lamy, and  several  others  of  like  admirable  qualifi- 
cations, addressed  the  teachers  of  the  City  His- 
tory Club  last  year. 

The  prospects  for  the  coming  season  are  in 
every  way  encouraging.  Some  very  attractive 
prizes  have  been  offered  by  friends  of  the  club, 
and  these  will  be  so  varied  that  their  award  will 
stimulate  interest  among  all  the  different  ele- 
ments that  make  up  the  body  of  pupils.  The 
most  important  prize  is  that  of  a  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  any 
subject  connected  with  the  history  of  New  York 
City,  and  to  be  competed  for  by  students  in  the 
New  York  colleges — the  students  in  thirteen 
enumerated  institutions  being  eligible. 

The  plan  of  excursions,  or  local  historical  pil- 
grimages, will  be  carried  out  still  more  exten- 
sively. Some  of  these  pilgrimages  through  parts 
of  old  New  York  can  be  made  on  foot  in  an  hour 
or  two.  Others  extending  well  into  the  suburbs 
are  arranged  for  bicycle  parties.  Besides  the 
very  valuable  local  historical  papers  of  the  Half 
Moon  series,  which  have  been  mentioned  from 
time  to  time  in  our  book  notes  during  the  past 
year,  the  City  History  Club  has  published  some  ex- 
cellent maps  for  the  use  of  its  pupils,  has  accumu- 
lated numerous  valuable  stereopticon  slides,  and 
in  other  ways  has  constantly  been  developing  its 
stock  of  educational  appliances  and  resources. 
The  various  public  or  quasi-public  libraries  of 
New  York  have  already  begun  to  feel  the  new 
pressure  upon  their  supplies  of  books  pertaining 
to  local  history,  and  they  will  be  only  too  glad, 
doubtless,  to  prepare  themselves  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible for  so  commendable  a  demand  upon  the 
part  of  their  visitors  and  patrons. 


It  is  easy  to  see  how,  as  the  work  of  the  society 
develops,  it  may  become  feasible  to  study  mu- 
nicipal government  as  well  as  local  history,  and 
to  trace  from  the  beginning  of  the  city  down  to 
the  present  time  the  evolution  of  particular 
departments  of  municipal  life — such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  street- making,  the  supply  of  water,  the 
fire  service,  the  police,  the  parks,  and  so  through 
the  whole  list  of  municipal  topics.  This  can  be 
done  without  much  intrusion  of  partisanship  or 
political  controversy;  and,  furthermore,  it  can  be 
done  with  great  advantage.  For  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  the  best  gateway  to  the  study  of 
municipal  government  is  that  of  local  history. 
And  there  is  no  way  by  which  the  existing 
structure  and  work  of  municipal  government  can 
so  well  be  comprehended  as  by  a  study  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  municipality's  life. 

There  is  nothing  sensational  in  the  work  of 
the  City  History  Club,  and  no  movement  could 
be  more  quiet  and  unostentatious  in  its  methods. 
But  it  is  a  movement  that  is  altogether  good, 
and  that  yields  a  very  unusual  percentage  of 
benefit  in  comparison  with  what  it  costs  of 
money  and  Effort.  It  would  seem  to  us  that 
there  are  many  cities  and  towns  in  the  United 
States  in  which  there  might  well  be  undertaken 
a  like  study  of  local  history.  This  movement, 
as  our  old-time  readers  will  at  once  recognize, 
falls  in  very  harmoniously  with  those  plans  for 
the  study  of  national  history  by  means  of  actual 
excursions,  or  so-called  historical  pilgrimages, 
that  this  magazine  has  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting, while  it  is  also  in  similar  harmony  with 
the  many  commendable  movements,  whether  in 
New  England,  the  South,  or  the  West,  for  the 
recognition  and  preservation  of  houses,  places, 
and  objects  that  possess  historical  interest. 


^^ 


WOMEN  AT  THE  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES. 


BY  MARY  TAYLOR  BLAUVELT. 


TO  American  women  who  have  been  in  either 
of  the  two  great  English  university  towns 
during  the  past  two  years  the  all-absorbing  ques- 
tion has  been,  Shall  Oxford  and  Cambridge  grant 
degrees  to  women  or  shall  they  not  ?  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  themselves  have  answered  this 
question  with  a  decided  negative,  and  while  it 
may  *  not  be  necessary  to  regard  this  answer  as 
final,  it  would  at  least  seem  to  be  so  as  far  as  the 
present  generation  is  concerned. 

American  women  at  home  who  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  matter  have  probably  regarded  the 
decision  as  simply  another  proof  that  England  is 
the  most  conservative  country  in  Europe.  This 
is  perhaps  true,  yet  her  refusal  to  admit  women 
to  university  honors  conceded  to  them  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  continental  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  due  not  so  much  to  ex- 
cessive conservatism  a«  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  English  university  renders  the 
question  more  complicated  in  England  than  else- 
where. Indeed,  the  conditions  are  such  that 
some  of  the  best  friends  of  the  cause  of  women's 
education,  including  a  large  proportion  of  the 
women  students  at  Oxford  and  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  •  the  Association  for  the  Education  of 
Women  there,  believe  that  the  degree  would  not 
only  be  of  no  benefit  to  Oxford  women,  but  would 
even  be  a  decided  injury.  And  some  of  us  Amer- 
ican women  who  watched  the  struggle  were 
forced  to  conclude  that  while  a  more  definite 
recognition  by  the  English  university  of  work 
done  by  women  would  doubtless  be  a  gain,  it 
would,  like  most  other  gains,  be  accompanied  by 
considerable  loss. 

THE    EXAMINATION    SYSTEM. 

Some  of  the  objections  raised  by  the  victori- 
ous party  require  no  special  comment.  That 
' '  the  university  is  for  men  and  men  for  the  uni- 
versity;" that  a  decree  makes  a  woman  less  of  a 
lady;  that  it  injures  her  chances  of  marriage  or 
makes  her  a  worse  wife  if  she  does  marry;  that 
it  is  unwise  to  allow  much  intercourse  between 
the  sexes  during  the  undergraduate  period — all 
these  are  arguments  which  we  in  America  have 
heard  for  a  generation,  and  almost  all  our  lead- 
ing universities  have  decided  against  them. 

The  objection  to  the  degree  which  had  weight 
with  the  real  friends  of  English  women  students 
was  based  on  the  examination   system  which  lies 


at  the  very  foundation  of  the  English  university. 
Two  distinct  courses  lead  to  the  B.  A.  That  re- 
quired for  the  Pass  Degree  involves  no  more 
work  than  is  done  by  the  boys  in  a  good  English 
school,  and  less  than  is  required  by  any  Ameri- 
can college  or  university  of  good  standing.  To 
the  English  mind  residence  in  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge is  essential  to  the  making  of  a  gentleman. 
The  Pass  Degree  accommodates  those  who  must 
be  gentlemen,  but  who  cannot  or  will  not  be 
scholars. 

The  other  course — that  for  honors — ^is  the  one 
usually  taken  by  women  students;  indeed,  at 
Cambridge  they  are  not  allowed  to  take  the  Pass 
Course.  To  attain  the  Honor  B.A.  at  Oxford — 
and  the  system  at  Cambridge  is  very  similar — ^it 
is  necessary  to  pass  three  examinations.  First 
there  is  the  matriculation,  variously  known  as 
Responsions,  Little- Gos,  and  Smalls.  This  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  an  entrance  examina- 
tion in  America.  Indeed,  the  requirement  of  the 
English  university  at  this  stage  is  less  rather  than 
more  than  that  of  the  American  university.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  men  who  come  up  to  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  have  been  prepared  in  the 
great  English  schools,  and  have  done  much  more 
reading  than  the  amount  required  for  <<  smalls." 

The  second  examination,  commonly  called 
*< Moderations,'*  or  **Mods,'*  is  taken  within  a 
year  and  a  half  after  the  student  <<  comes  up." 
The  third  examination,  known  as  '<  Greats,"  is 
taken  at  the  end  of  his  course.  After  passing 
**  mods'*  the  candidate  for  honors  devotes  him. 
self  entirely  to  specialized  work  in  one  of  the  va- 
rious << schools" — classics,  mathematics,  modern 
history,  etc. — so  that  the  holder  of  an  Honors 
B.A.  has  often  done  more  advanced  work  in  his 
special  subject  than  has  been  done  by  the  holder 
of  a  higher  degree  in  America,  and  this  though 
he  is  no  older  than  the  American  B.A.  To  make 
such  early  specialization  an  absolute  requirement 
would  be  objectionable  in  most  American  univer- 
sities, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  students 
come  from  cultivated  homes  than  is  ordinarily 
the  case  in  an  American  university.  The  home 
in  England  has  to  a  considerable  extent  fur- 
nislied  the  general  culture  which  the  university 
in  America  must  frequently  supply  before  the 
student  can  advantageously  direct  his  whole  at- 
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tention  to  one  subject.  Then,  too,  while  the 
course  for  honors  is  a  specialized  one,  it  is  very- 
broad  specialization.  Thus  the  classical  school 
requires  a  very  considerable  acquaintance  with 
philosophy  and  literature. 

IRKSOME   BESTRIGTIONS. 

The  hardship  of  the  system  consists  in  the  fact 
that  a  man's  university  standing,  and  sometimes 
his  whole  future  career  (for  the  future  career  de- 
pends much  more  upon  the  university  standing 
in  England  than  with  us),  is  altogether  deter- 
mined by  the  result  of  these  three  examinations. 
Anything  that  he  may  have  done  previous  to 
these  tests  can  only  serve  to  give  his  tutors  and 
associates  an  opinion  of  him;  it  cannot  affect  his 
standing.  Nor  does  the  hardship  end  here.  So 
much  does  the  idea  of  competition  enter  into 
university  life,  and  such  is  the  desire  to  give  each 
competitor  a  fair  chance,  that  it  has  been  ordained 
that  <<  greats  "  shall  be  taken  at  a  fixed  date  after 
<  *  mods;  "  no  candidate  may  present  himself 
either  sooner  or  later  than  the  day  fixed  by  stat- 
ute. Thus  if,  for  any  reason,  a  man  is  obliged 
to  *  *  stay  down  "  for  a  year,  he  commonly  loses 
all  chance  of  ever  obtaining  an  Honors  Degree. 
He  may  continue  his  Honors  Course  if  he  chooses, 
but  at  the  end  he  receives  only  a  Pass  Degree. 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  a  man  who  **  comes  up  " 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  requirements  to 
shorten  his  course.  Residence  in  Oxford  is  con- 
sidered so  desirable  that  the  B.A.  will  not  be 
conferred  upon  one  who  has  not  spent  at  least 
three  university  years  within  its  classic  shades. 
Because  no  continental,  Scotch,  or  American  uni- 
versity makes  so  strong  a  residential  require- 
ment, Oxford  acknowledges  no  degrees  except 
her  own  and  those  of  Cambridge  and  Dublin. 

Residence  in  Oxford  is  strictly  defined  as  resi- 
dence within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Carfax.  Re- 
cently a  young  nobleman  who  was  doing  research 
work  petitioned  that  on  account  of  his  health  he 
might  be  allowed  to  live  three  miles  out  of  town, 
coming  in  to  the  laboratories  every  day.  His  re- 
oues^  was  refused. 

HOW    WOMEN    ARE    AFFECTED. 

All  this  bears  very  hardly  at-  times  upon  the 
mfen,  but  it  is  liable  to  weigh  much  more  heavily 
upon  the  women.  The  ability  of  women  to  pass 
examinations  is  no  longer  questioned.  In  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  America  they  have  stood  very 
high  upon  the  class  lists,  often  distancing  male 
competitors  whose  opportunities  have  been  greater. 
Yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  examination  is  a 
greater  strain  upon  the  woman  than  upon  the 
man.  Women — perhaps  because  they  have  fewer 
interests  than  their  brothers — look  forward  to 


examinations  with  much  more  anxiety;  a  lower 
grade  than  they  had  anticipated  is  to  them  often 
a  terrible  disgrace,  the  agony  of  which  is  scarcely 
to  be  endured.  <<  If  I  were  a  man,"  an  Oxford 
lady  once  said  to  me,  <  <  and  could  only  take  a 
second  class,  I  would  not  care  to  live."  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  narrow  intensity  is  character- 
istic only  of  this  early  stage  of  woman's  educa- 
tion, but  it  is  certain  that  it  exists  now,  and  the 
examination  system  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
aggravates  it. 

Even  apart  from  the  unhealthy  excitement 
attendant  upon  such  a  system — or  perhaps  not 
apart  from  it,  but  because  of  it — the  examination 
seems  calculated  not  to  help,  but  to  check  the 
development  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  forces  of 
many  women  students  who  pass  the  highest.  An 
American  examiner  said  to  me  recently  ;  <<  If  I 
have  two  papers  before  me,  the  one  written  by  a 
man  and  the  other  by  a  woman,  the  chances  are 
that  I  will  have  to  mark  the  woman's  paper  higher. 
But  the  chances  also  are  that  the  man's  paper,  de- 
spite numerous  errors,  will  give  evidence  of  a  cer- 
tain vigor  of  thought  not  to  be  found  in  the 
woman's."  I  think  that  almost  all  teachers  who 
have  dealt  with  both  men  and  women  have  made 
a  somewhat  similar  discovery.  It  is  possible  tliat 
the  masculine  mind  is  a  better  thinking  apparatus, 
to  begin  with,  than  is  the  feminine;  it  is  certain 
that  the  man's  life  is  better  calculated  to  develop 
a  broad,  calm  judgment.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  girl's  extra  eagerness  to  pass  ex- 
aminations  does  much  to  stunt  her  powers  of 
thought.  It  seems  sometimes  as  though  she 
were  too  anxious  to  learn  what  is  in  the  books  to 
waste  much  time  in  weighing  its  value. 

Not  only  do  examinations  stifle  thought,  but 
they  tend  to  destroy  that  priceless  possession, 
enthusiasm.  This,  too,  happens  oftener  in  the 
case  of  the  woman  than  in  that  of  the  man.  And 
without  strong  thinking  and  enthusiasm  there 
can  be  no  power.  Thus  it  is  not  the  girl  who 
passes  the  best  examination,  but  the  girl  who  ap- 
pears best  in  the  recitation -room  and  who  writes 
the  best  theses  who  will  ordinarily  be  the  greater 
intellectual  force  in  the  community. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    DEGREES. 

However,  the  question  as  to  whether  examina- 
tions in  themselves  tend  to  the  best  feminine  de- 
velopment has  little  to  do  with  the  question  as  to 
whether  degrees  would  be  advantageous  to  Eng- 
lish women  or  not.  If  women  would  secure 
university  educations  in  England,  degrees  or  no 
degrees,  they  must  submit  to  a  system  which 
makes  the  examination  the  sole  test  of  work. 
They  are  now  passing  three  examinations,  and 
passing  them  very  creditably,  hut  they  are  not 
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receiving  from  the  universities  that  recognition 
of  their  work  which  is  given  to  the  men. 

But  while  women  must,  in  any  case,  take  the 
examinations,  so  long  as  they  are  not  candidates 
for  degrees  certain  minor  and  very  oppressive 
features  of  the  system  are  relaxed  in  their  case. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  required  to  sub- 
mit to  the  time  limit;  they  may  come  up  for  ex- 
aminations at  any  time  that  they  please,  and  are 
classed  according  to  their  success  in  passing 
them.  If  degrees  are  given,  this  will  no  longer 
be  permitted.  Therefore  the  very  ordinary  girl 
who  is  able  to  stick  to  her  work  throughout  her 
course  will  obtain  the  degree  denied  to  the  genius 
who  for  sickness  or  any  other  cause  has  been 
obliged  to  stay  down  a  year.  This,  of  course, 
applies  equally  to  the  men;  but  a  man's  health  is 
not  so  precarious  as  a  woman's,  and,  moreover, 
parents  are  more  likely  to  feel  justified  in  keep- 
ing their  daughters  home  for  a  year  than  in  pur- 
suing a  similar  course  with  their  sons. 

During  the  discussion  of  this  question  at  Ox- 
ford it  was  urged  that  the  woman  with  a  degree 
would,  in  the  eyes  of  ignorant  school  committees 
in  search  of  a  teacher,  always  have  the  advantage 
over  her  sister  who,  for  any  reason  whatsoever, 
might  be  unable  to  write  the  coveted  letters  after 
her  name.  As  such  committees  are  not  vary 
likely  to  discriminate  between  Pass  Degrees  and 
Honor  Degrees,  many  a  woman  who  would  other- 
wise take  the  Honors  Course  will  find  it  to  her 
pecuniary  advantage  to  content  herself  with  a 
Pass.  It  is  astonishing  to  notice  how  much  the 
commercial  element  enters  into  this  discussion 
among  a  people  accustomed  to  scoff  at  our  fond- 
ness for  the  **  almighty  dollar.''  It  certainly  has 
never  played  so  large  a  part  in  similar  discus- 
sions in  this  country. 

REQUIREMENTS    AND    CONDITIONS. 

But  conforming  to  the  time  limit  means  not 
only  that  the  time  must  not  be  prolonged,  but 
also  that  it  must  not  be  shortened.  Though  a 
woman  might  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  meet  the 
intellectual  requirements  of  the  university  within 
a  year  after  her  *'  coming  up,"  no  degree  would 
be  conferred  until  she  had  kept  all  her  terms. 
My  impression  is  that  as  the  women  who  come 
up  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  generally  some- 
what older  than  the  men,  they  more  often  wish 
to  shorten  the  time  limit  than  to  prolong  it. 

Secondly,  women  may  now  take  honors  with- 
out taking  all  the  preliminary  examinations.  If 
degrees  are  given,  inasmuch  as  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge give  no  credit  for  work  not  done  at  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge,  it  will  sometimes  be  neces- 
sary for  scholarly  women  no  longer  young  to 
review  the  Latin  grammar   and    *'  Euclid,"  in 


which  they  have  no  interest,  for  the  sake  of  tak- 
ing honors  in  science  or  history. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  many  women  ha^e 
taken  honors  at  Oxford,  I  think  that  no  one  of 
them  has  ever  conformed  to  all  the  conditions 
necessary  for  a  degree:  that  is,  many  women 
have  taken  the  final  examinations,  but  no  one  of 
these  has  taken  both  preliminaries  and  at  the 
same  time  neither  shortened  nor  prolonged  the 
time  limit.  Indeed,  many  men  maintain  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  woman  to  keep  the 
residential  requirement  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
profitable,  for  no  matter  how  long  she  may  re- 
side in  a  imiversity  town,  she  cannot  live  the 
university  life.  That  she  cannot  live  exactly  the 
same  life  as  that  of  the  men  is  undoubtedly  true. 
Yet  who  shall  say  that  Newnham  and  Girton  in 
Cambridge,  Somerville  and  Lady  Margaret  in 
Oxford,  are  not  developing  a  life  which  in  time 
may  be  as  truly  university  life  and  as  beneficial 
to  women  as  that  offered  by  Christchurch  and 
BallioFs  to  men  ? 

OTHER    TESTS    THAN    EXAMINATIONS. 

While  admitting  that  the  granting  of  degrees 
would  place  some  able  women  at  a  disadvantage, 
the  gain  of  such  a  concession  to  the  cause  of 
women's  education  seems  to  outweigh  the  loss  to 
individuals.  I  sincerely  regret  that  the  exami- 
nation should  be  the  sole  test  of  work,  but,  as  I 
said  before,  the  woman  who  would  secure  a 
university  education  must  submit  to  this  whether 
she  takes  a  degree  or  not.  The  only  way  to 
avoid  it  is  to  alter  the  whole  plan  of  the  univer- 
sity, not  indeed  by  abolishing  examinations,  but 
by  devising  a  system  which  shall  make  the 
standing  of  the.  student  depend  in  some  measure 
at  least  upon  the  quality  of  his  previous  work. 
Many  of  the  ablest  men  connected  with  the 
English  universities  feel  that  this  would  be  an 
advantage  not  only  to  the  women,  but  also  to 
the  men.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
present  system  hampers  the  abler  men.  Some 
years  ago  the  late  Professor  Freeman  said  that 
he  had  to  thank  his  university  for  inspiring  in 
him  a  love  for  certain  authors — notably  Aristotle 
— but  he  did  not  thank  his  university  for  exam- 
ining him  in  any  subject  whatsoever.  When 
his  last  examination  was  over  he  said:  <^Now 
it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  begin  to  read."  He 
began  to  read  then  and  had  read  ever  since. 
<'  We  will  learn  before  long,"  an  Oxford  pro- 
fessor said  a  few  weeks  ago,  *■ '  that  we  have 
made  a  mistake  in  planning  a  great  university 
with  reference  almost  wholly  to  the  needs  of 
stupid  men  who  won't  work,  rather  than  to 
those  of  able  men  who  will." 

Even  as  a  means  of  making  men  work,  exam- 
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illations  have  not  been  a  remarkable  success. 
Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  proportion 
of  idle  men  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  exceeds 
that  at  any  American  university.  This,  of 
course,  is  due  not  wholly  to  the  system,  but  in 
great  measure  to  the  custom  which  requires 
every  man  of  a  certain  social  standing  to  spend 
some  time  in  residence  at  one  of  the  great 
university  towns. 

It  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be  any 
modification  of  the  system  for  some  time  to 
come.  **  Surely  you  would  not  change  any- 
thing so  old,'^  an  Oxford  lady  once  said  to  me, 
and  that  remark  expresses  the  feeling  of  a  large 
fraction  of  the  English  people  on  every  question 
whatsoever.  But  the  examination  system  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  not  so  very  old,  after 
all,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  time  it  will  give 
way  to  something  better.  While  the  English 
are  slow,  they  are  sure.  Their  conservatism  is 
very  tiresome  until  one  remembers  that  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  they  have  had  the 
fewest  things  to  do  over  again. 

THE    TIME    LIMIT. 

While  the  not  receiving  degrees  does  not 
release  women  from  examinations,  it  does  re- 
lease them  from  the  time  limit.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  boon  to  the  delicate  girl  who  may 
find  it  advantageous  to  prolong  her  course  and 
to  the  older  woman  who,  because  she  has  done 
considerable  work  before  coining  up,  does  not 
find  so  long  a  residence  profitable.  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  number  of  women  of  the  latter 
class  will  tend  to  decrease.  As  the  university 
education  of  women  becomes  more  common, 
girls  will  take  their  course  at  the  same  age  as 
their  brothers.  And  even  the  injury  of  the 
time  limit  to  the  delicate  girl  may  to  a  slight 
extent  be  offset  by  the  benefit  conferred  upon 
the  girl  whose  parents  will  be  forced  to  consider 
her  education  as  serious  a  matter  and  as  little  to 
be  interfered  with  as  that  of  her  brother.  To 
my  mind,  however,  the  time  limit,  with  the 
whole  system  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help  to  the  best  scholarship. 

THE    DISCIPLINE    OP    PREPARATION. 

The  argument  that  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment Oxford  women  may  choose  their  own 
courses  and  may  begin  to  specialize  without  tak- 
ing the  preliminary  examinations  (Cambridge 
women  are  not  allowed  to  do  this  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  permitted  at  Oxford)  is,  I  consider,  the 
strongest  argument  against  the  present  arrange- 
ment. While  believing  that  '*  the  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man,"  and  that  man  mav  be  as 
profitably  studied  in  history  as  anywliere  else,  I 


regretted  to  learn  that  the  vast  majority  of  women 
who  have  received  honors  at  Oxford  have  been  in 
the  School  of  Modem  History.  For  I  fear  that 
it  means  that  many  of  them  have  been  women 
who,  because  of  their  small  preparation,  have 
found  history  the  only  subject  upon  which  it  was 
possible  to  specialize.  And  while  history  is  the- 
only  subject  such  students  are  able  to  do  at  all, 
lack  of  preparation  often  makes  their  work,  even 
in  that  line,  very  defective.  It  was  stated  in  a 
debate  at  the  Oxford  Union  that  while  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  tutors  were  in  favor  of  ad- 
mitting women  to  degrees,  a  majority  of  the  his- 
tory tutors  were  opposed  to  it.  These  gentlemen 
argued  that  until  women  were  able  to  write  his- 
torical papers,  it  was  unwise  to  grant  them  the 
degree.  Now  just  because  Oxford  women  in 
general  do  not  write  good  papers  (if  it  be  true 
that  they  do  not),  one  who  really  had  the  educa- 
tion of  women  at  heart  might  maintain  that  de- 
grees should  be  conferred  upon  such  as  do  come 
up  to  the  requirements.  For  they  never  will 
write  better  until  they  bring  to  their  work  the 
disciplined  minds  which  the  preparatory  work 
necessary  to  a  degree  tends  to  produce.  I  would 
not  belittle  the  disciplinary  power  of  historical 
study.  For  the  mature  mind  there  is  nothing 
better,  but  no  method  of  teaching  history  has  as 
yet  been  discovered  which  has  rendered  it  so 
efficacious  in  developing  the  youthful  mind  as 
good  courses  in  classics  or  mathematics,  or  even 
in  modern  languages  or  natural  science.  Tlie 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  foremost  of  modern  histo- 
rians, said  some  years  ago  that  in  choosing  a  fel- 
low in  history,  other  things  being  equal,  he 
would  give  his  vote  to  the  graduate  of  the  School 
of  Classics,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  School  of 
Modern  History. 

OBJECTIONS    TO    DEGREES    FOR    WOMEN. 

It  was  argued  that  granting  degrees  to  women 
would  revolutionize  all  the  girls'  schools  in  Eng- 
land, for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  English 
lecturer  who  makes  a  Latin  quotation  still  trans- 
lates "  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies."  To  those 
of  us  who  have  seen  a  similar  revolution  accom- 
plished in  our  own  schools,  this  argument  does 
not  seem  very  weighty.  Perhaps,  too,  this  revo- 
lution, when  completed,  will  be  found  to  have 
some  bearing  upon  the  commercial  aspect  of  the 
question.  When  it  is  discovered  that  only  uni- 
versity graduates  are  competent  to  teach  in  girls' 
schools,  there  will  be  more  positions  for  these 
graduates. 

That  degrees  will  be  conferred  upon  women  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  some  day  can  scarcely  be 
doubted.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  England  will 
always  be  content  to  lag  behind  all  civilized  na- 
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tions  in  her  recognition  of  the  work  done  by 
her  women.  But  much  must  be  overcome  be- 
fore the  longed-for  result  can  be  obtained.  In 
Oxford  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  is  the 
division  among  the  women  themselves  as  to  the 
desirability  of  the  degrees.  Men  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  grant  what  women  are  not  quite  sure 
that  they  want. 

Another  objection,  founded  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  English  university,  is  in  the  fear  that 
if  the  B.A.  be  conceded  women  will  then  ask 
for  the  M.A.,  and  this  latter  degree  constitutes 
the  holder  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  university.  The  proposition  which  was  de- 
feated at  Cambridge  last  spring  was  to  confer 
both  the  B.A.  and  the  M. A.,  but  to  make  them 
merely  titular,  conferring  no  vote. 

In  the  fact  that  all  M.  A.s  belong  to  the  govern- 
ing body  lies  another  difficulty.  Before  the  step 
can  be  taken  it  will  be  necessary  to  convert  not 
only  the  dons  resident  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
but  the  country  at  large.  As  a  lady  said  to  a  coun- 
try clergyman,  a  Cambridge  M.A.  who  was  ex- 
ulting over  the  decision  of  his  alma  mater  last 
spring:  *<The  women  were  defeated  largely 
through  the  vote  of  country  parsons  with  Pass 
Degrees,  for  which  women  would  not  even  con- 
descend to  ask." 

AMEBICAN    WOMEN    AND    THE    ENGLISH    UNIVER- 
SITIES. 

In  the  B.A.  of  the  English  university  few  of 
our  women  can  have  much  personal  interest. 
Generally  American  women  who  study  abroad 
have  already  taken  degrees,  and  frequently  they 
have  taught  several  years  in  high  schools  or  col- 
leges. They  therefore  would  hardly  care  to 
review  preparatory  work  for  the  sake  of  passing 
^*  smalls,"  nor  would  many  of  them  find  it  profit- 
able to  remain  in  residence  the  required  time. 

Within   the  past  two  years,  however,  a  new 


degree  has  been  opened  by  Oxford  to  men  which 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  American  women. 
This  is  the  Research  Degree,  granted  to  men 
who  already  have  the  B.  A.  or  in  some  way  give 
proof  of  having  received  a  good  education,  and 
who  devote  at  least  two  university  years  to 
research  work  in  Oxford.  They  are  required  to 
present  a  thesis  as  the  result  of  that  work,  and 
perhaps  pass  an  examination.  Many  of  the  ob- 
jections to  giving  the  B.A.  to  women  do  not 
exist  in  the  case  of  the  Research  Degree.  For 
the  time  may  be  prolonged  if  desired,  and  need 
not  be  continuous;  the  principal  test  is  not  an 
examination,  but  a  thesis,  and  the  degree  con- 
fers no  vote.  But  as  yet  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  open  this  degree  to  women. 

Then,  since  we  cannot  have  degrees,  does  it 
pay  American  women  to  work  in  an  English  uni- 
versity? I  answer,  the  lectures  in  most  depart- 
ments do  not  pay  the  woman  who  has  already 
done  undergraduate  work.  There  is  no  system 
of  lecturing  to  graduates,  and  the  lectures  to 
undergraduates  are  frequently  and  almost  of 
necessity  nothing  more  than  time-saving  ma- 
chines. The  contents  of  standard  books  are 
abridged  and  simplified  to  meet  the  demands  of 
an  examining  board.  There  are  indeed  lectures 
of  a  different  character,  but  these  are  not  so 
numerous  as  one  would  expect  them  to  be.  It 
does  not  pay  to  give  them.  Men  who  are  work- 
ing for  examinations  will  not  attend  lectures  that 
will  not  help  them  to  pass  examinations. 

It  is  not  from  the  lecture,  but  from  the  tutor, 
that  the  advanced  student  must  get  help.  Wom- 
en who  show  themselves  able  and  willing  to 
work  always  find  Oxford  and  Cambridge  scholars 
courteous  and  helpful.  The  libraries,  both  in  the 
university  towns  and  in  London,  contain  untold 
treasures.  And  above  all,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge pay  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  Eng- 
land pays  for  England. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE   MONTH. 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  OLDEST  RECORD  OF 

CHRIST. 

IN  the  October  McClure's  Bernard  P.  Gren- 
fell,  M.A.,  one  of  the  two  discoverers  of 
the  vastly  important  logia^  tells  how  the  papy- 
rus was  unearthed  and  what  it  means  in  bibUcal 
history.  Hitherto  the  oldest  documents  contain- 
ing a  record  of  Christ's  life  were  the  Vatican  and 
Sinaitic  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament. 
These  were  believed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  fourth  century,  about  a.d.  350,  but  these 
hgia  discovered  in  Egypt  last  winter  by 
Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  are  pronounced  by 
experts  to  have  been  written  at  the  end  of  the 
second  or  beginning  of  the  third  century;  that 
4s,  about  A.D.  200.  This  goes  back  a  gap  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  LOGIA. 

Mr.    Kenyon,  in  an  explanatory  introduction 
which  precedes  Mr.  Grenf ell's  article,  says:  *  *  Sev- 
enteen hundred  years  ago  some  humble  Egyptian 
Christian  was  carrying  about  a  little  pocket  vol- 
ume in  which  were  inscribed  some  of  the  words 
spoken  by  Christ  upon  earth.    It  was  not  a  hand- 
some volume,  such  as  would  have   suited   the 
library  of  a  rich  man.     Such  a  volume  would  in 
those  days  have  been  in  the  form  of  a  roll,  pro- 
vided with  ornamental  rollers  and  perhaps  cov- 
ered with  a  wrap  to  protect  it  from  harm.     The 
book  form  to  which  we  are  accustomed  was  at 
first  only  used  for  notebooks  and  then  for  cheap 
copies  of  literary  works;  and  it  was  more  as  a 
notebook  than  as  a  work  of  literature  at  all  that 
this  precious  leaf  must  have  been  regarded  by  its 
first  possessor.     Into  this  notebook,  which  was 
of  a  size  to  be  easily  carried  about  with  him,  he 
had  copied  some   of   the  sayings  of  our  Lord 
from  a  collection  made  we  know  not  how  much 
earlier — ^perhaps  in  the  days  when  tlie  apostles 
were  still  alive,  almost  certainly  before  the  four 
gospels  had  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  sole 
authoritative  records  of  our  Lord's  life.     Some 
of  these  sayings  are   certainly  authentic,    since 
they  are  also  preserved  in  the  inspired  gospels. 
Some  of  them  are  not  found  in  the  gospels;  but 
who  shall  say  whether  they  are  or  are  not  au- 
thentic?    If  we  had  the  whole  book  which  that 
Egyptian  Christian  once  carried  about  with  him 
we  could  answer  this  question  more  surely ;  but 
we  have  only  a  single  leaf,  separated  from  the 
others  by  some  chance,   and  preserved  by  the 
marvelous  dryness   of   the   climate   and    soil    of 


Egypt  amid  thousand^  of  other  fragments  of 
papyrus  in  the  rubbish -heaps  of  Behnesa.  One 
leaf  with  eight  sayings,  each  prefaced  by  the 
formula,  *  Jesus  saith;  *  three  of  them  completely 
or  substantially  identical  with  sayings  recorded 
in  the  gospels,  three  of  them  wholly  new,  the 
other  two  so  much  mutilated  as  to  be  unintelligi- 
ble, yet,  small  as  it  is,  the  oldest  extant  record 
of  our  Lord's  life  upon  earth." 

DIOOING    OUT    THE    PAPYRI. 

The  new  and  important  papyrus  was  found  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Oxyrhynchus,  on 
the  edge  of  the  western  desert,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  Cairo.  Mr.  Grenfell  explains 
that  there  have  been  very  few  excavations  on 
the  sites  of  the  Egyptian  towns,  becaufie  these 
continued  to  be  inhabited  until  at  least  the  Roman 
times,  and  the  ruins  belong  rather  to  these  later 
times  and  cover  up  the  old  tUbrts.  Mr.  Gren- 
fell obtained  leave  from  the  Egyptian  Explora- 
tion Fund  to  excavate  anywhere  in  the  strip  of 
desert  between  the  Fayum  and  Minya.  At  first 
he  and  Professor  Petrie  worked  together,  and 
afterward  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Grenfell.  The 
pursuit  of  explorations  in  this  country  is  not 
without  its  exciting  phases,  and  while  the 
scientists  were  digging  there  came  one  of  the 
nocturnal  raids  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  These 
pleasant  neighbors  consider  that  their  immemorial 
custom  of  eking  out  their  subsistence  by  dep- 
redations upon  their  more  prosperous  neighbors 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Creator  himself. 
Notwithstanding  these  interruptions  and  the 
rather  formidable  size  of  the  town  site,  over  a 
mile  in  length,  the  two  explorers  worked  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  with  some  seventy  workmen 
and  boys,  digging  trenches  through  a  mound 
near  a  large  space  covered  with  piles  of  limestone 
chips,  probably  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple. 
The  choice  was  a  fortunate  one,  and  <  *  papyrus 
scraps  at  once  began  to  come  to  light  in  consider- 
able quantities,  varied  by  occasional  complete  or 
nearly  complete  private  and  ofiicial  documents 
containing  letters,  contracts,  accounts,  and  so 
on ;  and  there  were  also  a  number  of  fragments 
written  in  uncials,  or  rounded  capital  letters,  the 
form  of  writing  used  in  copying  classical  or 
theological  manuscripts.  Later  in  the  week  Mr. 
Hunt,  in  sorting  the  papyri  found  on  the  second 
day,  noticed  on  a  crumpled  uncial  fragment 
written  on  both  sides  the  Greek  word  which 
means  mote,  which  at  once  suggested  to  him  the 
verse  in  the  gospels   concerning  the  mote  and 
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the  beam.  A  further  examination  showed  that 
the  passage  in  the  papyrus  really  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  verse,  *  Thou  hypocrite,  cast 
out  first  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and 
then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  pull  out  the  mote 
that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye;'  but  that  the  rest 
of  the  papyrus  differed  considerably  from  the  gos- 
pels, and  was,  in  fact,  a  leaf  of  a  book  containing 
a  collection  of  sayings  of  Christ,  some  of  which, 
apparently,  were  new.  More  than  that  could  not 
be  determined  until  we  came  back  to  England. 

STUDYING    THE   TREASURES. 

"The  following  day  Mr.  Hunt  identified  an- 
other fragment  as  containing  most  of  the  first 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel.  The  evidence 
both  of  the  handwriting  and  of  the  dated  papyri 
with  which  they  were  found  makes  it  certain  that 
both  the  logia  and  the  St.  Matthew  fragment 
were  written  not  later  than  the  third  century, 
and  they  are,  therefore,  a  century  older  than  the 
earliest  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  they  were  the  sole  remains 
of  a  library  belonging  to  some  Christian  who 
perished  in  the  persecution  during  Diocletian's 
reign,  and  whose  books  were  thrown  away. 

*  <  Finding  that  the  rubbish  mounds  were  so 
fruitful,  I  proceeded  to  increase  the  number  of 
workmen  and  boys  up  to  one  hundred  and  ten, 
and  the  flow  of  papyri  rapidly  became  a  torrent 
which  it  was  difficult  to  cope  with.  Each  lot  found 
by  a  pair  (man  and  boy  working  together)  had 
to  be  kept  separate  from  the  rest;  for  the  knowl- 
edge that  papyri  are  found  together  is  fre- 
quently of  great  importance,  as,  for  instance,  in 
determining  the  data  of  the  logia;  and  since 
it  is  inevitable  that  some  papyri  should  get  broken 
in  the  process  of  getting  them  out  of  the  closely 
packed  soil,  it  is  imperative  to  keep  together,  as 
far  as  possible,  fragments  of  the  same  document. 
We  engaged  two  men  to  make  tin  boxes  for 
storing  the  papyri,  but  for  the  next  ten  weeks 
they  could  scarcely  keep  up  with  us." 

After  work  had  progressed  a  certain  distance 
the  party  came  on  a  part  of  the  mound  which 
had  a  thick  layer  of  almost  solid  papyrus,  and  the 
only  difficulty  was  to  find  enough  baskets  in 
Behnesa  to  contain  all  the  rolls.  In  one  day  no 
less  than  thirty- six  were  brought  in,  stuffed  with 
fine  rolls  three  to  ten  feet  long.  So  the  entire 
Klondyke  find  amounted  finally  to  nearly  two  tons 
of  papyri.  Part  of  these  are  at  the  Gizeh  Mu- 
seum and  the  rest  are  at  Oxford,  with  Mr.  Hunt 
and  Mr.  Grenfell  busy  with  the  task  of  sorting 
and  unrolling  them.  It  will  take  years  before 
they  are  all  examined,  and  there  may  be  much 
more  important  discoveries  in  them  than  that 
which  we  have  described. 


THE  WRECK  OF  GREECE. 

THE  most  important  article  in  the  October 
Scrihnef's  is  Mr.  Henry  Norman's  under  the 
above  title,  which  gives  much  of  his  experience 
as  a  correspondent  on  the  ground  during  the 
recent  war  and  as  a  personal  friend  of  Prince 
Greorge.  Mr.  Norman  is  very  strenuous  in  his 
points  of  view  about  Greece.  He  likens  the  po- 
sition of  that  unfortunate  land  to  that  of  a  human 
being  tortured  to  death  by  red  Indians,  with  the 
concert  of  Europe  and  the  Turk  in  the  rdle  of  the 
savages.  <  *  As  the  situation  developed,"  he  says, 
'  <  and  the  telegrams  from  the  different  capitals 
arrived  each  day,  the  effect  to  the  sympathetic 
onlooker  was  that  day  by  day  a  fresh  red-hot 
iron  was  applied  to  the  living  flesh,  another  sliver 
driven  under  the  finger-nail." 

WHERE   THE    GREEKS    GOT   THEIR    GUNS. 

Athens  was  already  at  the  boiling-point  when  he 
arrived  there  in  the  middle  of  February.  The 
Grecians  were  determined  to  fight,  but  they  were 
in  a  wretched  condition  to  do  it.  Nor  was  the 
enthusiasm  confined  to  the  capital.  The  whole 
country  had  a  popular  sentiment  for  action,  and 
every  individual  in  Greece  procured  himself  a 
rifle  and  a  well- filled  cartridge-belt.  The  weapon 
most  universally  used  was  the  Gras  rifle,  which 
the  French  army  had  discarded,  and  generally 
cut  down  for  Greek  purposes  to  carbine  length. 
This  cost  about  seven  francs.  When  these  rifles 
were  supplied  to  the  Greek  Government  their 
commission  rejected  them  for  the  defects.  The 
Ethnike  Hetaira  purchased  a  number  of  the  rifles, 
and  finally  the  government  had  to  take  the  rest  at 
a  very  much  advanced  price,  because  they  could 
get  none  elsewhere.  But  even  with  the  rifles  there 
was  a  paucity  of  ammunition.  Negotiations 
were  had  with  several  countries,  and  finally  a 
million  cartridge-cases  were  ordered  in  Austria, 
but  the  Austrian  Government  refused  to  permit 
their  delivery.  Consequently,  says  Mr.  Norman, 
at  no  time  was  the  Greek  army  sufficiently  pro- 
vided with  ammunition.  Mr.  Norman  recounts 
with  considerable  detail  for  a  magazine  article, 
and  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facts,  the 
diplomatic  proceedings  which  finally  led  up  to 
the  war,  and  then  he  gives  a  sketch  of  his  visit 
to  the  Melouna  Pass.  He  says,  by  the  way,  that 
it  was  the  Evzones,  the  mountain  Greeks,  who 
were  the  real  fighting  men.  It  was  they  and 
almost  they  alone  who  held  the  Melouna  Pass  for 
almost  two  days  against  Edham  Pasha's  army. 
They  were  picturesquely  attired  in  coquettish 
tasseled  caps,  embroidered  zouave  jackets,  spot- 
less and  stiffly  starched  peitticoats,  thick  woolen 
stockings,  and  leather  slippers  with  hobnailed 
shoes  and  scarlet  silk  pompons  at  the  toe. 
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HAS   OBEKGE   A    CHANCE   YET? 

Mr.  Norman  concludes  by  asking,  What  of  the 
future?  Had  the  Greeks  utterly  failed  in  strength- 
ening the  Hellenic  race  and  fulfilling  the  Hellenic 
ideal?  At  first  glance,  he  says,  it  would  seem 
they  have  irrevocably  weakened  the  one  and  de- 
stroyed the  other.  The  Turk  is  stronger  than 
he  has  been  for  a  decade.  Athens  has  lost  the 
confidence  she  enjoyed  in  Greece.  Crete  is  far- 
ther from  union  than  ever.  And  Greece  is  on 
the  verge  of  financial  ruin.  **  Is  it  the  end?" 
asks  Mr.  Norman. 

*  ^  Possibly,  but  not  certainly.  The  finances  of 
Greece  are  not  absolutely  beyond  repair.  If 
there  were  good  reason  to  think  that  the  dishon- 
esty and  recklessness  of  the  past  would  not  be 
repeated,  I  believe  that  a  personal  appeal  from 
King  George  to  the  Greeks  of  all  the  world 
would  result  in  the  subscription  of  a  national  loan 
sufficient  to  reestablish  equilibrium,  and  such  a 
loan  would  be  regarded  almost  as  a  gift. 

*  *  If  the  king  is  strong  enough  and  the  army 
supports  him,  the  constitution  can  be  changed  in 
the  direction  of  substituting  administration  for 
oratory  and  work  for  intrigue.  If  the  political 
officers  can  be  weeded  from  the  army,  a  smaller 
but  infinitely  more  compact  and  effective  force, 
with  modem  weapons,  can  be  formed,  strong 
enough  to  enable  Greece  to  take  her  share  in  the 
fight  for  existence  which  is  surely  coming  upon 
the  smaller  nations  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  By 
the  testimony  of  all  the  experienced  war  corre- 
spondents who  witnessed  the  late  war,  there  is 
material  in  Greece  to  form  a  figliting  force  equal 
to  that  of  any  army  in  Europe  in  proportion  to 
its  size.  Her  soldiers  often  fought  heroically. 
Her  artillery  and  engineer  officers  need  to  be  no 
better  than  they  are.  Her  fleet  might  become 
the  most  powerful  navy  of  any  little  nation  in  the 
world.'* 


THE  POUTICAL  PRISONER  IN  SIBERIA 

A  WRITER  in  Blackwood's  for  September, 
Mr.  J.  Y.  Simpson,  expresses  the  more 
moderate  view  of  the  Russian  system  of  exile  for 
political  offenses.  Nevertheless  his  strictures 
are  severe.  He  explains  the  workings  of  the 
system  in  the  following  paragraph: 

*<  The  mere  existence  of  exile  by  administra- 
tive process  is  the  darkest  blot  on  the  whole 
Siberian  system;  of  this  the  writer  will  make 
more  or  less  according  to  his  temperament.  It 
simply  means  that  any  man,  woman,  or  child 
who,  owing  to  information  received  through 
what  is  probably  the  most  perfect  system  of 
t^pionage  in  the  world,  is  considered  'politically 
untrustworthy'  by  the  local  authorities  of  any 


part  of  the  Russian  empire,  may  be  arrested,  de- 
tained during  such  time  as  the  government 
makes  further  inquiries,  and  finally  banished  to 
some  other  region,  usually  northern  European 
Russia  or  Siberia,  for  a  period  that  should  not 
exceed  five  years,  but  not  unusually,  and  often 
quite  arbitrarily,  is  extended  at  the  end  of  that 
term.  Formerly  the  limit  was  five  years;  to-day 
the  terra  never  exceeds  a  decade,  though  it  is 
often  eight  years;  but,  again,  there  are  many 
who  do  not  suffer  the  statutory  five.  Such  exiles 
do  not  lose  all  their  civil  rights.  I  suppose  it 
would  be  impossible  to  catalogue  the  misdeeds 
for  which  this  treatment  is  considered  the  correct 
expedient.  Many  of  them  would  seem  harmless 
enough  to  us,  but  to  be  a  propagandist  of  social- 
ism, to  have  forbidden  books  in  one's  possession, 
to  be  a  member  of  a  secret  society  which  may 
have  reserved  its  activities  simply  to  discussion 
of  the  political  questions  of  the  day,  down  even 
to  merely  being  an  avowed  sympathizer  with 
such  people,  was  and  is  quite  sufficient  to  merit 
such  procedure.  The  secrecy  with  which  these 
'processes'  are  conducted  is  one  of  their  appall- 
ing features.  During  the  investigation  of  a  case, 
in  which  the  unfortunate  administrative  can  do 
nothing  in  his  own  behalf,  he  is  lodged  in  a 
house  of  preliminary  detention,  commonly  that  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  there  alone  he  may  pass 
months  or  even  years.  Then,  some  day,  his  case 
is  taken  up,  judged  quietly,  and  he  joins  the  next 
gang  of  exiles  en  route  for  Siberia." 

THE    FUTURE    OF    RUSSIAN     POLITICS. 

This  writer  does  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  Terrorist  remedies  for  Russia's  political  ills, 
nor  does  he  have  the  profoundest  respect  for  the 
exiles  themselves.  He  seems  to  regard  most  of 
them  as  well-meaning,  but  misguided  people 
Concerning  the  prospects  of  their  agitation  he 
says: 

"  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  one  day  there  will 
be  a  revolution  in  Russia,  but  w^en  it  comes  it 
will  not  be  from  any  revolutionary  party,  strictly 
so  called.  Those  individuals  who  care  to  spend 
their  time  in  that  fashion  hav«b  not  at  present, 
and  will  not  have  in  the  future,  any  chance  of 
organizing  themselves  sufficiently  to  do  lasting 
damage.  When  the  revolution  does  come  it  will 
come  from  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  possible 
to  imagine  that  it  will  be  brought  about  by  some 
faux  pas  on  the  part  of  the  government,  unless 
before  that  time  there  arises  a  czar  who  has 
strength  of  character  sufficient  to  present  the 
people  with  a  constitution.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
government  is  likely  to  make  that  faux  pas.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  easier  for  an  absolute  mon- 
archy  to   rule   an    ignorant    than    an   educated 
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people,  and  it  sometimes  looks  as  if  the  Russian 
Government  were  prepared  to  take  full  advantage 
of  that  circumstance.  The  reason  of  so  much  of 
the  past  and  present  discontent  is  that  Russia  has 
no  safety-valves.  St.  Petersburg  has  no  Trafal- 
gar Square;  Moscow  has  not  her  Glasgow  Green. 
Accordingly,  it  is  only  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  at  times  there  should  be  some  little  explo- 
?ions. 

MISTAKEN    IDEALS. 

'^  Regarding  the  political  question  as  a  whole 
and  judging  simply  from  personal  experiences, 
one  came  to  the  following  definite  conclusions: 

1.  The  present  condition  of  the  political  exiles  is 
not  as  bad  as  many  would  have  us  commonly  be- 
lieve. In  coming  to  this  conclusion  their  pres- 
ent bearing  was  largely  taken  into  consideration. 

2.  The  past  of  the  Terrorist  party  is  not  looked 
back  on  by  its  members  with  the  pride  that  one 
would  have  imagined  and  expected  from  them. 
Many  are  willing  and  frank  enough  to  speak  of 
the  foolishness  of  their  younger  days,  and  there 
is  a  marked  eagerness  to  disclaim  all  connection 
with  dynamite.  3.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
many  of  them  have  made  a  better  thing  of  the 
remnants  of  their  lives  in  Siberia  than  they  ever 
dreamed  of  making  of  the  whole  at  home. 

^  <  Further,  they  speak  a  great  deal  of  the  ways 
in  which  they  desire  to  help  their  country.  The 
question  naturally  arises.  Is  the  only  way  to  help 
your  country  by  endeavoring  to  upset  the  present 
form  of  government  ?  Regarding  the  politicals 
as  a  class,  one  would  feel  sorry  for  Russia  if  the 
dreams  of  the  Terrorists  had  been  realized  and 
they  had  got  the  power  they  sought  into  their 
hands.  They  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  their 
own  capabilities  to  do  much  good  work,  but  their 
experiences  have  made  them  sympathetic  to  a  de- 
gree. Many  are  most  intelligent  men  from  whom 
one  could  learn  much,  but  the  ideas  of  the  ma- 
jority, beyond  certain  narrow  lines,  are  cloudy  in 
the  extreme.  They  talk  a  lot  about  what  they 
want  to  do  for  the  peasant  and  what  they  would 
do  for  him  in  certain  eventualities;  but  they  are 
not  of  the  peasants  and  do  not  know  them,  nor 
do  the  peasants  care  especially  for  them.  There 
are  ways  open  to  them  in  w^hich  they  could  help 
the  people,  and  yet  they  choose  the  most  absurd 


one. 
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Mr.  Simpson  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  exact 
information  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  political 
prisoners  remain  in  the  country  after  they  have 
come  to  the  end  of  their  terms.  His  impression 
is  that  the  numbers  are  about  half  and  half.  In 
Siberia  there  are  opportunities  for  money-making, 
and,  furthermore,  it  is  easier  to  realize  something 
like  a  normal  life  there  than  in  Russia. 


CAREER  OF  THE  •«  KAISER'S  MAN." 

DR.  VON  MIQUEL  is  the  subject  of  a  very 
vivid  and  valuable  sketch  by  Miss  Eklith 
Sellers  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  September. 
Quoting  Cardinal  Newman's  remark  that  *'to 
be  perfect  is  to  have  changed  often,"  the  writer 
infers  that  Dr.  Miquel  must  be  getting  near  to 
perfection : 

<*  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  has  undergone 
more  transformations  than  any  other  latter-day 
statesman.  He  has  been  in  turn  revolutionary, 
conservative,  and  reactionary;  intransigent  and 
opportunist ;  an  ardent  republican  and  an 
imperialist;  a  demagogue  of  demagogues  and  a 
Whig.  Once  upon  a  time  he  was  a  stanch 
socialist — nay,  even  a  communist;  then  he  was 
a  reformer,  an  advocate  of  free  trade;  now  the 
Junker  Agrarians  are  beginning  to  hope  that 
they  may  yet  find  in  him  a  savior.  .  .  .  In  hifi 
young  days  he  .  .  .  was  an  atheist  .  .  .  to-day 
he  is  a  member  of  an  evangelical  synod.  .  .  . 
Yet  even  those  who  hate  him  must  allow  that  he 
is  no  waverer,  but  a  strong  man,  the  strongest 
man,  perhaps,  with  one  exception,  in  the  whole 
German  empire." 

REVOLUTIONARY    CONSPIRATOR. 

Born  in  Hanover  in  1828  of  an  old  Huguenot 
family,  he  was  a  student  at  Heidelberg  when  the 
revolutions  of  1848  broke  out.  He  joined  the 
rebellion  in  Baden,  where  he  met  <<  all  that  was 
maddest  and  wildest,  most  generous  and  brave  in 
Europe."  He  showed  something  of  his  power 
even  then  ;  for  the  grand  duke's  government, 
when  restored,  specially  insisted  on  his  banish- 
ment. Thence  he  went  to  Paris,  consorted  with 
the  **  dangerous  class, "  and  joined  the  commu- 
nist league. 

OFFICIAL    PROSECUTOR. 

From  becoming  a  *  *  professional  conspirator  " 
he  was  saved  by  a  violent  attack  of  the  cholera 
in  1850,  which  flung  him  into  a  death -like  trance 
for  several  days.  A  protracted  convalescence, 
backed  up  by  poverty  and  ambition,  led  him  to 
reconsider  his  position.  He  must  achieve  his 
Utopias  by  less  impatient  means.  So  he  became 
in  1851  reichsanvaU,  or  ofiicial  prosecutor,  in 
Gottingen.  He  sliowed  here  by  his  municipal 
zeal  promise  of  that  civic  statesmanship  which 
was  afterward  so  distinguished. 

CONSTITUTIONAL    AGITATOR. 

In  1854  he  made  friends  with  Herrvon  Ben- 
nigsen.  and  carried  on  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  the  unconstitutional  efforts  of  the  Hano- 
verian Government.  His  criticism  of  the  Hano- 
verian   finance    act  of    1857   first    revealed    in 
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him  the  bom  financier.  Even  so  far  back  as 
1856  he  was  an  energetic  champion  of  the  move- 
ment toward  German  unity,  and  did  much  to 
found  the  National  League — at  a  time  when  the 
very  idea  was  scouted  by  Bismarck  as  a  fad. 
He  warmly  approved  of  the  opposition  which  the 
Prussian  Parliament  offered  to  Bismarck,  and 
was  deeply  dismayed  to  find  his  ideal  ends 
triumphing  by  the  brute  force  of  the  Prussian 
legions  in  the  war  of  1866.  Nevertheless  he 
hotly  opposed  Hanover  casting  in  her  lot  with 
Austria — ^though  in  vain. 

NATIONAL    LIBERAL   LEADER. 

In  1867  he  entered  the  Prussian  Landtag  and 
the  North  German  Reichstag,  and,  with  Bennig- 
sen,  founded  and  led  the  National  Liberal  party. 
From  1867  to  1875  that  party  was  all-powerful. 
He  was  its  brain,  as  Bennigsen  was  its  tongue. 
He  was,  next  to  Bismarck,  the  strongest  man  in 
Germany.  The  successes  of  the  Franco- German 
war  made  him  less  of  an  antagonist  and  more  of 
an  ally  to  the  Iron  Chancellor. 

MUNICIPAL   STATESMAN. 

In  1870  his  poverty  led  him  into  his  one  great 
mistake.  He  lent  his  name  to  the  promotion  of 
companies  which  turned  out  in  the  commercial 
ilepression  to  be  very  questionable  concerns. 
When  the  crash  came  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
power  and  on  the  verge  of  appointment  as 
minister.  Personally  innocent,  he  had  been 
mixed  up  with  parties  not  innocent,  and,  with  a 
public  apology,  he  retired  into  private  life.  The 
people  of  Osnabriick,  whose  burgomaster  he 
had  been,  straightway  elected  him  to  the  same 
office.  His  conduct  in  the  municipal  chair  was 
such  as  to  lead  Frankfurt  to  invite  him  to  its 
chief  magistracy.  Accepting  the  office  in  1880, 
he  soon  made  Frankfurt  **the  model  city  of 
Germany."  In  1889  the  kaiser,  on  a  visit  to 
the  old  imperial  capital,  was  so  impressed  with 
his  admirable  management  of  municipal  afitairs 
as  to  exclaim,  **  Sie  sind  mein  Mann^^  (you're  my 
man  I). 

FINANCE    MINISTER. 

Next  year  Bismarck  fell.  Miquel  was  sum- 
moned to  Berlin  and  became  minister  of  finance. 
His  career  in  that  office  has  been  brilliant.  He 
passed  a  progressive  income  tax.  He  abolished 
the  exemption  from  taxation  enjoyed  by  certain 
princes  and  nobles.  He  transformed  the  chronic 
Prussian  deficits  into  huge  surpluses.  On  the 
reactionary  Zedlitz  education  bill  being  pushed 
forward  by  the  kaiser  and  all  his  colleagues  he 
was  prepared  to  resign  his  portfolio,  but  the 
kaiser  yielded  to  the  storm  of  popular  resentment, 
withdrew  the  bill,  and  kept  his  finance  minister. 


The  Berlin  press  have  shown  him  special  favor. 
Dr.  Von  Miquel  is  too  wise  to  accept  the  chan- 
cellorship, preferring  to  retain  the  more  power- 
ful post  of  confidential  adviser  to  the  kaiser. 
He  remains,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  the 
most  powerful  man  in  Germany,  and  his  influ- 
ence  is  growing. 

HIS   POLICY. 

His  ascendency  is  said  to  open  a  new  era. 
Conflicts  between  crown  and  Reichstag  will  be 
avoided.  The  iron  hand  will  be  cased  in  a  vel- 
vet glove.  Opposing  elements  will  be  con- 
ciliated: 

<*  One  thing  is  certain:  Dr.  Miquel  is  as  bent 
as  the  emperor  himself  on  Germany's  becoming 
a  world-power,  with  rich  colonies  and  a  strong 
navy  wherewith  to  defend  them.  .  .  .  But  he 
is  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  colonies  cannot 
be  founded  or  warships  built  without  money, 
and  that  money  can  be  obtained  only  from  the 
Reichstag.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  therefore, 
he  holds,  is  to  '  capture '  the  Reichstag:  at  any 
cost  an  end  must  be  put  to  the  present  strained 
relations  between  the  crown  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  empire. " 

THE  GERHilN  EMPEROR'S  FOREIGN  POUTICS. 

ONE  of  the  most  notable  political  articles  in 
the  September  magazines  is  the  unsigned 
paper  on  the  Emperor  William's  foreign  politics 
which  appears  in  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

To  illustrate  the  transformation  in  German 
policy  caused  by  the  accession  of  the  present 
emperor  and  the  retirement  of  Bismarck,  this 
writer  quotes  a  significant  paragraph  from  Em- 
peror William's  speech  addressed  to  the  Czar  of 
Russia  in  August  last,  in  which  he  is  reported  to 
have  said: 

<  <  I  can  with  full  confidence  lay  this  vow  anew 
in  the  hands  of  your  majesty — and  I  know  that 
in  regard  to  it  my  whole  people  stands  behind 
me — that  in  the  great  work  of  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  nations  I  stand  by  your  majesty's 
side  with  my  whole  strength,  and  I  will  give 
your  majesty  my  strongest  support  against  any 
one  who  may  attempt  to  disturb  or  break  the 
peace." 

Bismarck's  way. 

The  Fortnightly  writer  cites  this  sentence  from 
the  emperor's  language  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison with  the  following  passage  from  the 
speech  delivered  by  Bismarck  in  the  Reichstag 
just  before  the  Berlin  Congress,  **when  the 
menace  to  European  peace  was  far  more  serious 
than  it  is  to-day,  and  the  bias  of  German  policy 
was  not  less  favorable  to  Russia:" 

<*  I  don't  picture  myself  a  peace-mediator  play- 
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ing  the  part  of  an  arbitrator  and  saying  <  It  must 
be  so,  or  so,  and  behind  me  stands  the  whole  might 
of  Germany;^  but  a  more  modest  one,  something 
like  that  of  an  honest  broker  who  really  wants 
to  transact  business.  ...  I  flatter  myself  we 
can  just  as  well  play  the  mediator  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia  as  between  Russia  and  Austria. 
...  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  set  up  as  the 
schoolmaster  or  policeman  of  Europe.  ...  To 
risk  the  amity  of  one  friend  in  order  to  please 
another  in  connection  with  questions  [the  Eastern 
question]  in  which  we  Germans  are  not  directly 
interested — well,  I  might  do  it  were  I  myself 
alone  imperiled  by  such  a  proceeding;  but  hav- 
ing to  direct  the  policy  of  a  realm  which  is  in  the 
center  of  Europe  and  containing  forty  million 
inhabitants,  I  cannot  do  it,  and  nothing  will 
induce  me  to  do  it." 

Commenting    on   this    speech    the     reviewer 

says: 

*'  This  might  well  have  been  spoken  as  a  criti- 
cism of  the  Peterhof  speech,  instead  of  having 
been  delivered  as  an  exposition  of  German  policy 
twenty  years  ago.  Nothing  can  be  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  contrast  between  these  two  utter- 
ances. The  German  emperor  scorns  the  idea  of 
being  the  *  honest  broker '  of  Europe.  Even  the 
more  authoritative  rSles  of  the  schoolmaster  or 
policeman  revolt  his  imperious  instincts.  He 
must  be  a  sort  of  war  lord  of  European  peace  or 
he  is  not  happy.  To  *  transact  business '  is  of 
less  importance  to  him  than  to  dictate  the  terms. 
If  any  power  is  estranged  by  his  arrogance,  so 
much  the  worse  for  that  power.  With  instincts 
such  as  these,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  has 
become  the  prime  disturber  of  European  pea<5e, 
instead  of  the  valiant  guardian  of  it  which  he 
figures  to  himself,  and  that  the  interests  and 
prestige  of  his  empire  have  conspicuously  suffered 
in  his  hands." 

RELATIONS    WITH    RUSSIA    AND    ENGLAND. 

In  the  reviewer's  account  of  the  recent  German 
policy  we  are  told  that  the  fall  of  Bismarck 
alienated  the  czar,  who  did  not  understand  or 
appreciate  the  refusal  of  the  kaiser  and  Count 
Caprivi  to  renew  the  neutrality  treaty  which 
Prince  Bismarck  had  secretly  concluded  with 
Russia.  The  czar  began  to  draw  near  to  France. 
The  German  emperor  made  corresponding  ad- 
vances to  England : 

<*The  German  emperor  visited  England,  and, 
at  Hatfield,  empowered  his  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  to  sign, 
with  Lord  Salisbury,  a  protocol  aflBrming  the 
identity  of  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
triple  alliance." 

But  later  in  the  game  other  counsels  prevailed, 


and  in  October,  1894,  when  Count  Caprivi  re- 
signed, a  complete  change  of  policy  took  place. 

**The  new  chancellor.  Prince  Hohenlohe^ 
openly  sought  inspiration  and  guidance  at  Fried- 
richsruhe,  and  no  secret  was  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  Neue  Kurs  was  dead.  Relations  with 
England  became  cooler  day  by  day.  A  whisper 
which  had  reached  Berlin  early  in  1894  of  Mr. 
Rhodes'  scheme  of  a  contingently  preferential 
tariff  for  English  goods  in  Rhodesia,  then  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Colonial  OflBce,  probably 
determined  the  German  Foreign  Ofl&ce  to  make 
the  Cape  the  battlefield  of  its  new  antipathy. 
The  German  emperor's  famous  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Kruger  after  the  battle  of  Krugersdorp, 
which  came  as  a  thunder-clap  to  the  British  pub- 
lic, was  really  the  continuation  of  a  policy  which 
had  been  in  active  operation  since  Count  Ca- 
privi's  fall. 

* '  Not  a  few  of  its  steps  may  now  be  clearly 
traced.  It  was  only  three  months  after  the  re- 
version to  the  Alte  Kurs  that  President  Kruger 
made  his  now  familiar  speech  to  the  Germans  of 
Pretoria,  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  conviction 
*  that  if  one  nation  tries  to  kick  us  the  other 
will  try  to  stop  it. '  A  month  later  we  find  Lord 
Kimberley  expostulating  with  the  German  Gov- 
ernment on  its  encouragement  of  the  anti- English 
feeling  in  the  Transvaal,  and  Baron  Marschall  in- 
forming Sir  Edward  Malet  that  commercial 
federation  in  South  Africa  was  opposed  to  Ger- 
man interests." 

THE    PRESENT    SITUATION. 

The  Fortnightly  writer  sums  up  the  results  of 
Emperor  William's  activity  in  foreign  politics 
since  his  dismissal  of  Prince  Bismarck  as  follows: 

<'  1.  Germany  has  lost  her  position  as  the 
leading  power  in  Europe. 

<'  2.   Russia  has  taken  her  place. 

**  3.   France  has  become  the  ally  of  Russia 

''4.  The  triple  alliance  has  almost  ceased  to 
exist. 

'  *  5.  England  has  been  alienated  from  Ger- 
many. 

"6.  The  bond  between  Russia  and  Germany 
has  been  snapped  and  not  renewed. 

"  We  have  lately  been  told  that  out  of  this 
confusion  a  new  European  system  is  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  genius  of  the  German  emperor. 
The  idea  is  that  the  five  continental  powers  are 
to  be  united  in  a  coalition  against  Great  Britain, 
who  is  to  be  bled  or  dismembered  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  Only  a  very  sanguine  person  will  dismiss 
this  story  as  too  absurd  to  be  true.  One  thing, 
however,  seems  clear.  If  this  extravagant 
scheme  is  not  realized,  the  only  alternative  foi 
Germany  will  be  isolation." 
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THE  SIAMESE  ELEPHANT  CROP. 

THE  October  McClure's  begins  with  a  descrip- 
tion by  Mr.  T.  Cockrof t  of  <  <  An  Elephant 
Round-up  in  Siam."  This  is  a  tremendous 
annual  occasion  in  Chulalongkorn's  kingdom. 
When  the  rainy  season  has  come  so  that  the 
elephants  can  march  without  too  much  suffering, 
and  the  royal  edict  goes  forth  specifying  the  day 
when  the  herds  shall  be  collected,  an  army  of 
drivers  spread  themselves  over  the  big  delta, 
thirty  miles  by  fifty,  between  the  M^nam  and 
the  Bangpakong,  and  drive  the  herds  toward  a 
common  center.  All  Bangkok  turns  out  to  see 
the  imposing  sight.  Mr.  Cockroft  says  the  scene 
is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  nation. 

COLLECTING  THE  BEASTS. 

**  The  still  unplanted  rice-fields  across  a  fair- 
sized  tributary  of  the  Menam  are  alive  with  small 
knots  of  people  in  gayly  colored  garb,  among 
whom  the  yellow  robes  of  the  priesthood  are  seen 
in  large  numbers.  About  two  miles  away  is 
a  belt  of  bamboo  bushes,  in  and  out  of  which 
people  are  incessantly  dodging.  Presently  a  soli- 
tary elephent,  an  enormous  singe- tusker,  mounted 
by  two  men,  slowly  stalks  through  an  opening  in 
the  bushes.  He  is  the  decoy  or  leader.  Soon 
one  or  two  wild  elephants  follow,  and  at  sight  of 
them  a  yell  of  *  Chang-ma/ '  (•  The  elephants  are 
here!*)  arises  from  the  spectators.  Shortly  the 
bushes  grow  alive  with  elephants;  they  come 
pouring  through  every  gap,  about  two  hundred 
of  them,  and  quietly  assemble  behind  the  leader 
on  the  open  plain.  Meanwhile  several  others, 
mounted  by  men  carrying  spears,  have  come 
through  other  openings,  and  now  form  a  guard 
which  prevents  the  wild  herd  from  breaking 
back.  The  whole  herd  begins  to  move  forward, 
conducted  by  the  leader  and  guarded  on  all  sides 
by  the  spearmen.  It  moves  in  a  stately  mass, 
and  at  every  stride  the  elephants  splash  their 
heads  with  water  from  the  rain -covered  fields; 
to  cool  themselves,  occasionally  they  throw  the 
water  over  their  backs." 

IN  THE  CORRAL. 

The  enormous  creatures  do  not  like  to  cross 
the  river,  but  when  once  they  take  a  plunge  en- 
joy greatly  the  cool  water  after  their  arduous  and 
hot  march.  The  giant  leader,  who  has  been 
trained  for  the  purpose,  conducts  the  whole  band 
into  a  great  inclosure  surrounded  by  teak  posts 
which  narrows  to  an  exit  nine  feet  wide  leading 
into  the  corral,  a  square  surrounded  by  a  heavy 
brick  wall.  The  crowding  and  hurly-burly  of 
entering  this  is  tremendous,  and  at  times  there  is 
danger  of  the  younger  beasts  being  trampled  to 
death — a  danger  which  calls   forth  the  excited 


solicitude  of  their  mothers.  As  soon  as  they 
have  been  bagged  the  big  leac^er  must  be  with- 
drawn with  fdl  possible  haste,  as  the  wild  ele- 
phants look  on  him  as  a  traitor  and  would  kill 
him  quickly. 

After  giving  the  restless  and  apprehensive 
beasts  a  supper  of  young  bamboo  branches  they 
are  left  for  the  night,  and  early  the  next  morning 
the  task  of  lassoing  the  individual  wild  elephants 
begins.  A  dozen  riders  on  half  a  dozen  enor- 
mous tuskers  go  into  the  corral  and  attempt 
to  secure  a  wild  elephant  with  their  long  coils  of 
greenhide  rope.  Selecting  their  intended  cap- 
tive, the  men  drop  a  noose  under  iti  foot  and 
draw  it  tight  just  below  •  the  knee.  This  is 
accomplished  only  after  several  attempts. 

AN  ELEPHANT  LASBO. 

*  <  Next,  the  coil  of  rope  is  thrown  to  the 
ground  and  caught  up  by  men  who  run  in  from 
the  wicket  gate  and  make  it  fast  to  a  post.  The 
entoiled  elephant  does  not  at  once  discover  his 
misfortune,  but  runs  on  with  the  rest  of  the  herd 
until  the  full  length  of  the  rope  is  reached  and 
he  is  brought  up  with  a  rough  jerk.  Then  those 
behind  him  pause,  and  with  friendly  pushes  and 
bunts  strive  to  help  him  out  of  his  trouble.  But 
in  a  moment  the  approach  of  the  mounted  ele- 
phants reminds  them  of  their  own  danger,  and 
they  dash  on  again,  leaving  their  bound  comrade 
to  his  fate.  In  succeeding  rounds  others  are 
noosed  and  tied,  to  the  number,  finally,  of  three 
or  four.  Very  soon  those  made  fast  are  apt  to 
show  vexation,  and  on  coming  within  reach  of 
each  other  often  fall  into  fights. 

*'  Such  elephants  as  are  desired  having  been  se- 
cured in  this  fashion,  the  main  body  of  the  herd 
is  driven  round  to  the  wicket  and,  the  posts 
being  drawn  back  at  the  bottom,  passes  out  of  the 
stockade,  or  paneatj  with  a  wild  rush.  It  is  not 
free,  though,  for  outside  it  is  confronted  by  a 
fresh  cordon  of  mounted  elephants  of  huge  size, 
as  well  as  spearmen  afoot,  while  on  the  plain 
there  is  an  immense  ring  of  people.  Now  and 
then  one  breaks  through  the  cordon  and  goes  off 
at  a  trot,  but  the  yells  and  shouts  of  the  crowd 
generally  pull  him  up.  If  the  crowd  should 
break,  however,  in  front  of  one  of  these  run- 
aways there  would  be  mischief. 

' '  Meanwhile  those  noosed  and  still  inside  the 
paneat  are  led  out,  tied  fore  and  aft  to  mounted 
elephants,  for  it  is  impossible  to  bring  them  out 
three  abreast.  Once  outside,  however,  they  are 
met  by  three  mounted  animals,  which  take  up  po- 
sitions one  on  each  side  and  another  behind. 
Their  tempers  are  molified  by  pouring  water 
over  them  from  tubes  of  bamboo;  they  are  tied 
neck  and  neck  to  the  elephant  on  each  side,  and 
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then  ignominiously  dragged  ofE  to  the  royal  ele- 
phant stables,  w.here  they  are  tied  by  the  neck 
and  one  leg  to  a  post.  It  takes  three  years  to 
train  an  elephant  to  perfect  docility,  and  during 
that  time  he  is  unable  to  move  otherwise  than 
with  his  post  as  a  pivot,  except  at  the  will  of  his 
trainers." 

These  operations  are  conducted  not  without 
danger,  and  sometimes  three  or  four  men  are 
killed  during  a  round-up.  A  sharp  lookout  is 
always  kept  for  albinos,  and  rejoicings  go  up  all 
over  the  land  when  a  white  elephant  is  procured. 
The  beast  is  at  once  introduced  to  a  life  of  ease, 
with  ceremonies  appropriate  to  his  sacred  and 
royal  attributes.  The  captured  elephants  when' 
trained  are  used  most  largely  for  government 
work  and  also  for  getting  out  the  huge  timbers 
from  the  teak  forests  of  the  country.  Mr.  Cock- 
roft  says  that  this  lumber  industry  would  be  in 
sorry  stress  if  the  elephant  crop  of  Siam  were  to 
decline,  but  there  is  little  danger  of  this  misfor- 
tune so  long  as  the  present  methods  of  capture 
are  employed. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  SPANISH- 
AMERICAN  COLONIES. 

AN  historical  question  which  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  current  events  was  revived  by  the 
publication  in  the  July  North  American  Review 
of  Minister  Romero's  thesis  that  the  Spanish- 
American  governments  established  their  inde- 
pendence, in  the  early  years  of  this  century, 
without  the  moral  or  material  assistance  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  September  number  of  the 
North  American  Senator-elect  Money,  of  Missis- 
sippi, replies  to  Senor  Romero's  paper  and  en- 
deavors to  show  that  this  country  gave  effective 
support  to  all  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  their  re- 
volts. 

This  country  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  in- 
dependence of  these  governments.  Under  the 
treaty  with  Spain  the  fitting  out  of  military  ex- 
peditions in  our  ports  could  not  be  tolerated;  but 
the  revolutionists  and  the  Spaniards  alike  were 
permitted  to  purchase  in  our  cities  all  materials 
not  contraband  of  war.  Indeed,  as  the  New 
York  Sun,  in  commenting  on  Mr.  Money's  ar- 
ticle, points  out,  we  recognized  these  colonies  as 
belligerents  and  conceded  to  them  all  the  rights 
of  neutrals  almost  from  the  beginning  of  their 
revolutions.  This  certainly  was  assistance  of  a 
kind  which  we  have  thus  far  withheld  from 
Cuba. 

THE   MONROE   DOCTRINE. 

Mr.  Money  shows  that  President  Monroe's 
sympathies,  as  well  as  those  of  Congress,  were 
distinctly  with  the  insurgents. 


Mr.  Monroe  was  embarrassed,  however,  by  the 
civil  wars  and  dissensions  that  prevailed  among 
the  revolutionists  themselves,  and  time  was  need- 
ed, in  some  instances,  to  ascertain  what  party  was 
entitled  to  recognition  as  the  lawful  govern- 
ment. 

'  <  It  may  be  noted  that  when  general  recog- 
nition was  accorded  in  1822,  but  a  short  time 
had  elapsed  from  the  triumph  of  Gen.  San 
Martin  at  Lima,  in  September,  1821,  which  was, 
by  the  revolutionists  themselves,  considered  the 
finishing* stroke  to  Spanish  authority,  and  as  such 
celebrated  with  great  rejoicing  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  a 
distinguished  representative  of  Mexico  shonld 
consider  the  declaration  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
in  1823  as  of  no  < material'  advantage  to  the 
new  republics,  and  much  more  so  that  it  was  of 
no  yalue  as  giving  <  moral '  support.  It  certain- 
ly had  much  to  do  with  arresting  the  movement 
designed  by  the  congresses  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
at  Troppau,  Laybach,  Verona,  and  elsewhere,  to 
reduce  the  revolting  provinces  anew  to  subjection 
to  Ferdinand.  Before  Mr.  Monroe  had  declared 
his  famous  *  doctrine,'  the  British  minister, 
George  Canning,  had  informed  the  French  min- 
ister at  London  with  great  emphasis  that  if  the 
design  of  the  Holy  Alliance  was  persisted  in, 
Great  Britain  would  acknowledge  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Spanish  provinces.  Great  Britain 
decided  to  weaken  Spain,  so  as  to  enjoy  trade 
with  her  late  colonies.  This  had  been  denied  to 
her  by  the  humane  and  gentle  policy  of  Spain 
toward  her  American  subjects,  which  inflicted 
death  upon  them  as  the  penalty  for  the  crime  of 
trading  with  any  other  people  than  the  Spaniards. 

< « The  motive  which  influenced  the  executive 
of  the  United  States  was  more  disinterested,  al- 
though not  entirely  unselfish.     The  Holy  Alli- 
ance had  most  clearly  avowed  its  belief  that  no 
reform  in  government  could  come  through  a  re- 
volt of  subjects  against  the  authority  of  kings, 
who  ruled  by  divine  right,  and  they  had  made 
equally  clear  their  purpose  to  suppress  any  move- 
ment in   derogation  of  that  right.     They  had 
promptly  acted  upon  that  declaration  by  march- 
ing a  hundred  thousand  of  their  troops  into  Spain 
and  prostrating   a  constitutional   Cortes  at  the 
feet  of  Ferdinand  and  by  suppressing  the  lihend 
movement  in  the  Piedmont,    They  then  proposed 
to  continue  their  operations  on  the  western  hem- 
isphere for  the  restoration  of  the  Spanish  author- 
ity.    The  United  States  had  not  at  that  time  at- 
tained a  position  among  nations  that  so  challenged 
the  respect  of  Europe  as  to  cause  a  quarrel  with 
her  to  be  considered  a  momentous  matter,  and 
they  had  a  risk  to  run  so  grave  that  the  Spanish 
republicans  of  America  should  appreciate  it." 
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OUR  SCHOOL  HISTORIES  AS  A  CAUSE  OF 

ANGLOPHOBIA. 

OPINIONS  recently  expressed  by  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey  Depew,  Mr.  Samuel  PlimsoU,  the 
Governor- General  of  Canada,  and  the  writer  of 
the  little  work  entitled  *  *  The  Land  of  the  Dol- 
lar" on  the  tendency  of  American  school  his- 
tories to  develop  hatred  of  Great  Britain  have 
led  Prof.  Gold  win  Smith  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject with  some  care,  and  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigation are  given  in  the  leading  article  of  the 
North  American  Review  for  September. 

Professor  Smith  requested  a  leading  publisher 
of  New  York,  an  Englishman  representing  an 
English  firm,  to  send  him  the  school  histories 
m^ost  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  in  response 
to  this  request  three  standard  works  were  selected 
and  sent.  Professor  Smith  says  of  these  speci- 
men books : 

**  These  I  have  examined,  and  I  must  confess 
that  I  do  not  find  in  any  one  of  them  aught  of 
which  an  Englishman  could  seriously  complain. 
They  are  patriotic,  of  course;  and  in  the  quarrel 
between  Great  Britain  and  America  take  the 
American  side;  but  they  certainly  are  not  venom- 
ous, nor  should  I  say  that  they  were  willfully  or 
even  materially  unfair." 

ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Professor  Smith  examined  with  special  care 
the  chapters  devoted  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 
In  some  of  these  there  were  traces  of  bitterness, 
but  on  the  whole  he  finds  that  * '  the  acrimony 
and  the  space  allotted  to  the  incidents  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  diminished  with  the  increase 
in  the  distance  of  the  date  of  publication  from 
that  event. 

*  *  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  quarrel  between  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  the  colonies,  American  writers 
would  be  less  severe  in  condemning  the  acts  of 
the  British  Government  or  less  favorable  to  their 
own  cause  than  were  Chatham,  Fox,  Burke,  and 
Barr6. 

**  A  large,  and  what  appears  a  disproportionate, 
space  is  given,  perhaps  even  in  the  later  histories, 
to  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  details  of  that 
war,  some  of  which,  of  course,  are  exasperating, 
since  the  royal  armies  unquestionably  committed 
excesses,  are  narrated  with  disagreeable  minute- 
ness. But  it  is  not  necessary  to  ascribe  this  to 
deliberate  malice.  The  Revolutionary  War  does, 
in  fact,  fill  rather  a  large  space  in  the  compara- 
tively brief  annals  of  the  United  States.  Its 
chief  actors  are  the  national  heroes  and  the 
national  types  of  patriotic  virtue.  Its  incidents 
or  those  of  the  War  of  1812  are  about  tlie  only 
matter  by  which  an  ungifted  American  writer 


can  hope  to  enliven  his  work  and  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  young  readers.  It  is  not  in 
American  school  histories  alone  that  a  dispropor- 
tionate space  is  occupied  by  the  annals  of  war. 
Thirst  of  martial  glory  is  nowhere  extinct,  and 
nothing  is  so  picturesque  as  a  battle.  It  is  not 
easy  to  present  in  a  form  interesting  to  a  child  a 
series  of  political  events  and  characters,  the  issues 
between  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  the  struggle  be- 
tween Adams  and  Jackson,  or  even  the  political 
contest  with  slavery.  Nor  can  an  ordinary  writer 
lend  picturesqueness  to  the  progress  of  social  im- 
provement, of  commerce,  or  of  invention. 

' '  It  unluckily  happens  that  Great  Britain  is 
the  only  foreign  nation  with  which  the  Amer- 
icans have  waged  wars  whereof  they  have  much 
reason  to  be  proud,  for  few  would  deem  victory 
over  such  enemies  as  the  Mexicans  very  glorious, 
even  if  that  war  had  not  been  waged  in  the  special 
interest  of  slavery.  All  the  American  trophies 
before  1861  were  trophies  of  success  over  the 
British.  The  North  has  now  another  set  of 
trophies.  But  the  enemy  in  this  case  was  not 
foreign,  at  least  was  not  regarded  as  foreign, 
though  the  war  was  in  its  real  character  inter- 
national." 

Professor  Smith  deprecates  as  much  as  any 
one  *  *  the  infusion,  through  a  school  history,  of 
false  notions,  unworthy  prejudices,  and  base  pas- 
sions into  the  hearts  of  youth."  Patriotism,  he 
truly  says,  may  be  awakened  without  unduly  di- 
lating on  the  details  of  the  Revolution,  but  he 
thinks  that  the  influence  of  American  books  in 
stimulating  international  ill-will  has  been  over- 
stated. The  real  trouble  with  the  school  histories, 
in  his  view,  is  their  lack  of  literary  art.  The 
writers  are  not,  as  a  rule,  good  story-tellers. 


EDITOR  DANA  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

THE  October  Mc Clure^s  has  a  brief  account  by 
Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  of  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Dana's  work  for  the  Government  in  the  civil  war. 
At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Mr.  Dana 
was  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  IVibune 
and  had  been  there  with  Mr.  Greeley  for  fifteen 
years.  Mr.  Dana  and  James  S.  Pike  were  ag- 
gressive anti- slavery  men,  often  more  aggressive 
than  the  editor-in-chief,  so  that  after  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run  there  was  a  radical  difference  between 
Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Greeley  on  the  war  policy, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  in  April,  1862, 
Mr.  Dana  left  the  paper. 

THE  EYE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

It  happened  that  at  this  time  the  Government 
was  in  an  exceedingly  puzzled  condition  over  the 
problem  of  army  organization.     In  two  years  tho 
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standing  army  had  increased  from  sixteen  thou- 
sand to  eight  hundred  thousand  men,  and  its 
cost  from  eleven  millions  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty -nine  millions  of  dollars  per  year.  One  of 
the  consequences  of  this  tremendous  and  sudden 
expansion  was  that  the  War  Department  found 
it  very  diflBcult  to  keep  up  with  the  various  di- 
visions in  the  South  and  Southwest.  The  war 
had  already  developed  some  good  fighters,  but 
the  best  of  these  fighters  happened  to  be  misera- 
bly poor  correspondents.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Stanton  really  did  not  know  what  their  people  at 
the  front  were  doing  until  too  late  to  act  on  their 
information.  Even  in  the  case  of  Grant  there 
was  an  irksome  uncertainty  at  headquarters.  As 
Mr.  Lincoln  said  afterward,  **  Grant  was  a  copi- 
ous worker  and  fighter,  but  he  was  a  very  meager 
writer  or  telegrapher."  Finally  the  President 
and  the  War  Department  were  in  despair  over 
their  inability  to  find  out  what  Grant's  great 
army  on  the  Mississippi  was  doing.  It  occurred 
to  Mr.  Stanton  that  Mr.  Dana  might  be  utilized 
in  the  special  service,  acting  as  the  secret  eye  of 
the  Government.  He  was  employed  to  go  to  the 
front,  with  authority  to  go  anywhere  and  see  any- 
thing he  wanted.  Mr.  Stanton  said  to  him:  < '  We 
want  some  one  who  will  see  everything  and  re- 
port it  without  malice  or  prejudice.  Your  value 
to  us  will  depend  on  your  energy  in  getting 
about,  your  keenness  in  observing,  and  your 
clearness  and  impartiality  in  reporting.  We  will 
give  you  a  commission  which  will  admit  you 
everywhere  and  will  endow  you  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  War  Department.  We  will  relieve  you 
of  all  responsibility  of  decision  or  advice."  Mr. 
Dana  accepted  the  commission  and  went  at  once 
to  the  front  with  Grant.     Miss  Tarbell  says: 

DANA  WITH  GRANT. 

'^Arriving  at  Milliken's  Bend  just  as  Grant 
was  announcing  the  plan  of  campaign  by  which 
Vicksburg  was  finally  captured,  Mr.  Dana  saw 
from  that  time  on  every  detail  of  the  operations. 
Most  of  them  he  saw  at  Grant's  side,  sharing 
every  danger  and  hardship  of  that  general.  He 
watched  each  officer's  way  of  doing  things; 
studied  him  in  camp,  on  the  march,  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, in  the  siege  ;  studied  his  relations  to 
other  men  and  listened  to  criticism  of  him  by 
his  fellows.  Almost  every  day  he  sent  telegrams 
to  Washington,  telling  just  what  he  had  seen 
done  and  heard  said.  He  never  glossed  errors 
nor  stinted  enthusiasm,  but  wrote  frankly  as  he 
would  have  talked.  His  dispatches  told  exactly 
the  things  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stanton  wanted 
to  know — the  kind  of  things  that  they  them- 
selves would  have  noted  had  they  been  on  the 
field.     The  President  and  the  Secretary  soon  be- 


gan to  feel  that  they  were  in  daily  communica- 
tion with  the  army.  The  operations  seemed  to 
pass  under  their  eyes.  When  Vicksburg  finally 
capitulated,  they  knew  what  each  officer  had  been 
doing  almost  daily  for  three  and  a  half  months. 
They  were  no  longer  uncertain  about  him.  He 
had  demonstrated  his  value.  At  last  they  had 
found  a  way  of  learning  what  was  really  going 
on  at  the  front.  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  slow  to 
show  his  appreciation.  *  Your  telegrams  are  a 
great  obligation,'  he  wrote,  <and  are  looked  for 
with  deep  interest.  I  cannot  thank  you  as  much 
as  I  feel  for  the  service  you  are  now  rendering.' " 
It  can  be  readily  imagined  that  a  daring,  bril- 
liant, clear-headed,  decisive  man  like  Charles  A 
Dana  could  be  of  vast  service  in  this  way.  The 
peninsular  campaign,  the  raid  on  Washington,  the 
fall  of  Richmond,  the  transference  of  Jefferson 
Davis  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  many  other  vitally 
important  crises  of  the  war  were  understood  at 
Washington  through  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Dana.  In 
many  cases  the  policy  of  the  Government,  espe- 
cially toward  individual  generals,  was  decided  by 
Mr.  Dana's  voluminous  communications  and  few 
suggestions.  It  was  largely  owing  to  the  light 
of  his  judgment,  or  at  least  to  his  information, 
that  Grant  was  appreciated  and  others  were 
dropped. 


RAILROAD  DEBTS  AND  THE  RATE  OF  INTEREST. 

THE  October  Harper^ s  contains  a  brief,  clear 
article  by  Mr.   W.    A.    Crane,    on  *'The 
Future  of    Railroad  Investments,"  in  which  he 
examines  into  the  effect  on  the  earning  capacity 
and  dividend  promise  of  the  lower  rates  of  in- 
terest at  which  our  great  railroads  are  refunding 
their  bonded  indebtedness.     To  show  how  radi- 
cal has  been  the  fall  of  interest  on  this  class  of 
debt  he  prints  some  tables  which  show,  among 
other  things,  that  there  will  mature  during  the 
next  six  or  eight  years  railroad  bonds  of  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  bearing  8,  7,  6,  and 
5  per  cent,  interest,  whereas,   according  to  the 
New  York  Central  and  Lake  Shore  refunding 
operations,  3^  per  cent,  is  the  normal  figure  now. 
These  high-rate  interest  bonds  represent  a  prin- 
cipal of  $690, 000, 000.     At  present  rates  of  from 
5  to  8  per  cent,    an  annual  interest  charge  of 
$44,000,000  is  required,  whereas  at  3^  percent, 
an  annual  interest  of  only  $24,000,000  will  be 
required.     In  other  words,  within  the  next  few 
years  a  fixed  charge  of  $20,000,000  will  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  income  obligations  of  our  great 
roads. 

WHAT  WILL  BECOME  OF  THE  SAVING  ? 

The  question  naturally  arises.  What  disposition 
will  be  made  of  this  saving  of  $20,000,000  per 
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year  ?  Will  it  be  paid  out  in  dividends  to  the 
stockholders  ?  Will  it  be  put  into  new  plant  and 
betterment  ?  To  a  certain  extent  it  will  be  used 
for  improvement,  Mr.  Crane  thinks,  but  he 
thinks  also  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  saving 
will  be  most  directly  shown  in  the  cutting  down 
of  rates.  What  each  road  wants  is  more  traffic, 
and  in  the  intense  competition  for  traffic  a  saving 
of  somewhere  between  |;1,500,000  and  $2,000,- 
000  would  enable  such  a  road  as  the  Lake  Shore 
to  make  a  radical  shading  of  freight  rates,  for 
instance,  and  draw  of!  so  much  business  from  its 
competitors. 

But  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  this  would  be 
the  process  by  which  the  benefit  would  go  to 
stockholders,  and  it  is  still  more  interesting  to 
note  that  the  benefit  would  be  shared  thus  with 
the  public.     Mr.  Crane  says  : 

FURTHER  REDUCTIONS  OF  RATES. 

*  *  The  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  of  the  Lake 
Shore  road  in  1895  was  0.561,  0.07  below  the 
average  rate  of  the  roads  of  the  same  group.  In 
1890  the  average  rate  was  0.626,  0.04  below  the 
average  of  roads  in  the  same  group  that  year. 
Apportion  the  saving  in  the  annual  interest 
charge  to  be  effected  by  the  refunding  of  the 
company's  bonds  between  the  passenger  and 
freight  earnings,  on  the  basis  of  an  equal  per- 
centage of  saving  in  the  average  passenger  rate 
and  the  average  freight  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  and 
the  freight  rate  of  1895  would  be  reduced  from 
0.561  to  0.532. 

*  *  Apply  the  same  calculation  to  the  earnings  of 
the  New  York  Central.  This  company  will  save 
in  fixed  charges  by  the  proposed  refunding 
$1,044,760.  Apportion  this  so  that  the  saving 
in  the  passenger  rate  will  be  at  the  same  ratio  as 
the  freight,  and  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on 
freight  will  be  reduced  from  0.729,  the  rate  per 
ton  per  mile  in  1895,  to  0.701.  Both  of  these 
roads  are  important  lines  in  the  class  to  which 
they  belong.  They  control  a  large  percentage  of 
the  tonnage  of  all  roads  in  their  class.  A  lower 
rate  means  a  larger  traffic — much  larger,  in  fact, 
tlian  it  was  in  1895,  which  was  a  year  of  depres- 
sion. In  computing  the  rates  on  the  basis  of  the 
reduced  interest  charge  incident  to  the  refund- 
ing of  existing  bond  issues  no  allowance  can  be 
made  for  the  larger  tonnage,  but  with  a  larger 
tonnage  the  average  rate  would  be  still  further 
reduced. 

<*A  saving  of  $19,686,297.43  by  the  refund- 
ing of  bonds  would  ultimately  mean  the  same 
thing  to  the  roads  concerned.  The  stronger 
companies  are  in  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  this  saving.  In  the  race  for  traffic  they  can 
meet  the  competition  of  the  weak  roads." 


THE  COAL-MINERS'  STRIKE. 

PRESIDENT  SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  writes  in 
the  September  Forum  on  the  great  strike  which 
began  last  July  in  the  bituminous  coal  district. 

Reviewing  the  conditions  of  the  soft- coal  in- 
dustry prior  to  the  panic  of  1893,  Mr.  Gompers 
states  that  the  miners  were  poorly  organized, 
comparatively  speaking,  that  wage  reduction  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  that  machine  mining 
had  been  freelv  introduced. 

<^The  old  abuses  of  the  'company  stores,' 
where  the  workmen  were  compelled  to  deal,  were 
reintroduced  and  extended;  thus  compelling 
them  to  pay,  in  most  instances,  an  excess  of  25 
to  50  per  cent,  for  every  necessary  of  life.  The 
hovels  in  which  they  dwelt,  the  well  from  which 
they  drank,  the  church  at  whose  altar  they  knelt, 
were  all  owned  or  controlled  by  the  companies: 
the  workers  were  truly  their  bondmen  and  their 
slaves. 

' '  There  is  a  limit  of  poverty  and  misery  among 
the  workers  in  civilized  society,  and  rather  than 
sink  below  it  they  prefer  to  incur  the  dangers  of 
open  revolt.  Though  they  deplore  the  disturb- 
ance it  occasions,  it  is  the  courage,  hardihood, 
and  temporary  self-sacrifice  which  this  course  in- 
volves that  often  prevent  a  lapse  of  society  into 
barbarism  and  the  people  from  being  thrust  in- 
to actual  slavery.  It  was  this  state  of  feeling, 
no  doubt,  that  provoked  the  miners*  strike  of 
this  year.  Let  us  briefly  examine  the  miners' 
conditions  existing  just  previously  to  the  strike 
and  compare  them  with  those  of  1893. 

THE  ACTUAL  WAGE   REDUCTIONS. 

*  *  The  rates  paid  in  the  western  Pennsylvania 
mining  district  in  1893  were  79  cents  per  ton  for 
thin  vein  and  65  cents  for  thick  vein.  The  rates 
at  the  time  of  the  strike  (July  4,  1897)  were  47 
to  54  cents  per  ton  for  thin  vein  and  28  to  30 
cents  per  ton  for  thick  vein. 

"  In  Ohio  and  Indiana  the  prices  in  1893  were 
75  and  70  cents  per  ton  respectively  for  thin  and 
thick  vein  mining.  The  1897  rates  were  51 
cents  per  ton,  with  an  offer  of  a  reduction  to  45 
cents  per  ton,  occasioned  by  the  low  prices  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  In  every  mining  district 
about  the  same  ratio  in  the  reduction  of  wages 
was  enforced. 

*<  According  to  a  written  statement  of  a  min- 
ing company  in  the  Hocking  Valley  district  of 
Ohio,  39  miners  were  paid  in  wages  an  aggregate 
of  $223.98  for  two  weeks'  work — or  |2.87  a  man 
per  week.  From  this  is  deducted  the  cost  of 
powder,  tool -sharpening,  and  wear  and  tear  of 
pick,  shovel,  etc.  The  articles  purchased  by  the 
families  of  the  39  men  at  the  company's  store  in 
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the  same  two  weeks  amounted  in  the  aggregate 
to  $178.05 — an  average  of  a  fraction  over  |2.28 
for  each  family,  not  including  rent.  This  state- 
ment, it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  that  of  the 
employers — not  of  the  men — and  therefore  is 
certainly  not  overdrawn  to  elicit  sympathy  for  the 
condition  of  the  latter.  Nor  was  this  condition 
exceptional:  it  was,  unfortunately,  a  general  one. 
In  1895,  when  the  mining  rates  were  55  cents 
per  ton — 4  cents  higher  than  the  present  rates — 
the  chief  mining  inspector  of  Ohio  ascertained 
that,  on  the  average,  the  wages  of  miners  were 
$18.48  per  month,  excluding  deductions  and  ex- 
penses. " 

When  the  miners  of  the  5ve  States  quit  work 
in  response  to  the  authorizsed  order  of  July  3, 
1897,  it  was  with  the  feeling  that  the  hardships 
of  idleness  could  not  be  much  greater  than  those 
of  labor  at  starvation  wages,  while  there  was  the 
possibility  of  securing  better  conditions.  Mr. 
Gompers  holds  that  much  has  already  been 
gained,  since  further  reductions  in  miners'  wages 
are  now  regarded  as  out  of  the  question.  Mr. 
Gompers  heartily  commends  the  orderly  deport- 
ment of  the  strikers,  to  which  is  largely  due 
whatever  success  their  cause  has  thus  far  at- 
tained. 


THE  AMERICAN  'LONGSHOREMEN'S  UNION. 

A  TRADE- UNION  movement  that  has  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  in  New  York 
City  of  late  is  the  organization  of  the  ^longshore- 
men,  who  have  long  been  reckoned  among  the 
most  poorly  paid,  brutally  treated,  and  generally 
ill-conditioned  of  American  workingmen.  The 
aims  and  plan  of  this  movement  are  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Bolton  Hall  in  Donahoe^s  Magazine  for 
August. 

The  English  'longshoremen,  whose  condition 
has  been  improving  in  recent  years,  found  that 
Americans  were  shipped  to  England  when  the 
employers  wished  to  reduce  wages,  and  that  some 
of  these  Americans  were  willing  to  take  the  places 
of  their  English  cousins,  even  at  the  low  wages 
offered.  The  counter  move  of  the  English  'long- 
shoremen was  to  send  a  representative  to  America 
to  organize  an  American  'longshoremen's  union 
which  should  stand  against  a  reduction  of  wages. 
They  had  previously  done  the  same  thing  in  the 
case  of  those  English  colliers  and  farmers  whose 
competition  was  most  keenly  felt  in  the  labor 
market.  Their  constant  policy  has  been  to  in- 
duce other  bodies  of  laborers  to  improve  their 
condition  in  life.  Mr.  Hall  predicts  that  in  time 
the  American  'longshoremen  will  profit  by  this 
example  and,  if  necessary,  send  missionary  or- 
ganizers to  the  truck  drivers  and  other  trades 
from  which  their  own  ranks  are   now  recruited. 


<*  The  "idea  of  the  American  'Longshoremen's 
Union  is,  not  to  strike  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
The  strike  is  like  a  gas- pipe  gun — as  good  as  the 
best  to  threaten  with,  but  sure  to  hurt  the  user 
as  well  as  others  if  he  fires  it  off.  Besides  that, 
we  know  a  better  weapon,  of  which  you  will 
hear  more  later.  But  much  may  be  and  is  ob- 
tained by  the  possession  even  of  a  poor  weapon. 
Many  of  the  abuses  from  which  the  men  suffer 
are  due  as  much  to  ignorance  as  to  contempt  of 
human  rights.  For  instance,  some  of  the  fore- 
men are  little  else  than  wild  beasts.  They  curse 
and  storm  at  the  men,  treat  them  brutally,  and 
neglect  the  simplest  precautions  for  their  safety. 
That  is  no  more  advantage  to  employer  than  to 
the  employed.  There  is  no  regular  time  for  em- 
ploying hands.  At  any  hour  when  there  seems 
to  be  occasion  they  are  taken  on;  therefore  the 
men,  who  get  only  just  enough  to  support  them- 
selves, stand  about  all  day,  often  in  the  cold  and 
rain,  waiting  for  the  chance  of  a  job.  Often 
they  have  to  wait  around  for  days  and  nights  for 
their  pay  after  doing  the  work. 

< '  To  waste  the  time  of  the  men  in  that  sense- 
less way  is  to  put  a  tax  on  the  employer  as  well 
as  on  the  men.  For  whether  a  man  works  for 
seven  days  in  the  week  or  works  for  four  and 
hangs  about  the  other  three,  the  employer  has  to 
pay  him  just  enough  to  live  upon. 

<  ^  In  England  the  union  has  established  three 
regular  'calls,'  morning,  noon,  and  night,  so 
that  if  a  man  is  not  taken  on  then  he  has  the 
intervals  for  odd  jobs  or  for  his  family. " 


THE  ••  ENGINEERING  "  STRIKE  IN  ENGLAND. 

THE  present  struggle  in  England  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  eight-hour  day  in  what 
are  known  there  as  the  ' '  engineering  "  industries, 
i.e.,  the  skilled  machinists'  trades,  is  the  occa- 
sion of  an  article  in  the  Engineering  Magazine 
(New  York)  by  Mr.  J.  Stephen  Jeans,  an  emi- 
nent authority  on  British  industrial  conditions. 

These  industries  secured  a  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor  from  ten  to  nine  as  long  ago  as 
1870,  after  a  long  and  disastrous  strike.  Ever 
since  that  time  the  establishment  of  an  eight- hour 
day  has  been  agitated  with  more  or  less  vigor  by 
the  men. 

*  *  The  workmen,  in  making  the  present  de- 
mand, claim  that  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labor  is  required  in  order  to  give  the  workmen 
more  time  for  study  and  recreation ;  that  the  pro- 
posed system  would  enable  the  workman  to  start 
work  in  the  morning  with  his  breakfast,  and  con- 
sequently in  a  fitter  condition  for  actual  labor; 
and  that  the  effect  of  reducing  the  hours  would 
be  to  provide  more  employment,  and  consequently 
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to  reduce  the  number  of  artisans  out  of  work. 
Another  claim  has  been  made,  strangely  incon- 
sistent with  the  one  last  named — namely,  that 
under  the  improved  social  conditions  assumed 
the  average  workman  can  do  as  much  work  in 
eight  hours  as  in  nine,  chiefly  because  he  will  be 
more  fit,  but  also  because  there  will  be  less  lost 
time  in  getting  to  work,  and  only  one  break  in 
the  day,  instead  of  two. 

THE    employers'    SIDE. 

««0n  the  other  hand,  the  employers  refuse  to 
admit  that  the  claims  of  the  workmen  are  reason- 
able or  their  reasoning  accurate.  They  argue 
that  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  would 
mean  an  increase  of  5  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  cost 
of  production,  which  would  be  disastrous  in  face 
of  the  severe  foreign  competition  now  prevailing; 
that  already  they  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
securing  orders  against  continental  countries  and 
the  United  States;  that  as  all  machinery  in  well- 
regulated  shops  is  already  worked  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  up  for 
loBt  time;  that,  apart  from  tish  controlling  aspect 
of  machinery,  their  experience  of  the  nine-hour- 
day  change  did  not  show  that  workmen  were 
ready  or  competent,  as  a  general  thing,  to  do  as 
much  work  in  a  shorter  as  in  a  longer  period; 
that  establishment  charges  could  not  be  reduced 
in  proportion  to  the  hours;  that  the  change 
would  increase,  pro  rata,  the  maintenance  of 
machinery;  and  that  if  the  eight- hour  day  is  to 
be  adopted,  it  should  be  accompanied  either  by  a 
reduced  rate  of  wages  or  by  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  at  present  imposed  by  the  workmen's 
unions  in  reference  to  piece-work,  apprentices, 
over-time,  the  working  of  machine-tools,  and 
other  matters." 

Mr.  Jeans  admits  that  although  the  hours  of 
labor  in  Great  Britain  are  already  less  than  those 
in  any  competing  country  in  these  industries, 
and  materially  less  than  in  Germany,  which  is 
England's  chief  competitor,  the  manufacturers 
have  not  suffered  on  account  of  this;  the  last  two 
years  have  been  the  most  active  and  satisfactory 
that  they  have  ever  had.  He  seems  to  think, 
however,  that  the  manufacturers  would  be  seri- 
ously handicapped  by  any  further  reduction  in 
hours. 

THE   TRADE    UNIONS. 

Mr.  Jeans  regards  the  present  strike  as  a 
' '  practical  protest  of  capital  against  the  repeated 
and  persistent  attempts  of  the  workmen  to  con- 
trol the  business  of  their  employers."  In  this 
contest  Mr.  Jeans  lets  it  be  known  that  his 
sympathies  are  with  the  latter. 

<<  The  present  dispute  affects  about  ten  leading 
trade  unions  in  the  country.     Some  of  these  are 


among  the  strongest  unions  in  Europe.  Fore- 
most in  this  category  stands  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  which  was  founded  about 
half  a  century  ago  and  has  at  present  a  member- 
ship of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand.  The  other 
unions  include  the  Steam  Engine  Makers'  Society, 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tool  Makers,  and 
the  United  Machine  Workers'  Association. 

< '  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  all 
the  skilled  artisans  in  the  country  connected  with 
the  engineering  trades  are  members  of  these  and 
kindred  societies.  The  number  of  such  work- 
men is  not  accurately  known,  but  it  is  believed 
to  be  near  half  a  million  ;  the  trade  unions  have 
not  more  than  one- fourth  of  this  number  in 
membership. 

'  *  The  employers  in  the  engineering  industries 
of  Great  Britain  have  long  felt  that  they  were 
greatly  handicapped  in  their  competition  with 
foreign  countries,  and  more  especially  with  the 
United  States,  by  reason  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
trade  unions.  In  no  other  country  is  the  system 
so  powerful,  so  dictatorial,  so  exacting  in  its 
demands,  so  unscrupulous  in  its  methods.  The 
employer  who  stands  the  slightest  chance  of 
making  reasonable  progress  in  his  business  must 
always  reckon  with  the  trade- union  programme, 
and  must  be  ready  to  make  concessions  when  the 
councils  of  these  organizations  require  them. 
Usually  all  questions  of  dispute  are  settled  by 
makeshift  compromise.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  State  would,  to  some  extent,  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  employers  on  the  ground  that  the 
action  of  the  unions  was  generally  calculated  to 
be  in  restraint  of  trade.  This,  however,  is 
hardly  an  attitude  which  any  government  of  late 
years  has  cared  to  take  up.  The  individual 
member  of  Parliament  dare  not  take  up  an 
antagonistic  attitude,  or  he  would  incur  a  serious 
risk  of  losing  his  constituency  at  the  next 
election.  The  catching  of  votes  is  the  chief  end 
of  the  modern  legislator.  To  *  go  one  better  ' 
is  the  chief  end  of  the  government  that  would 
remain  in  power  or  snatch  that  most  coveted  of 
all  possessions  from  its  rival.  Nq  government 
could  hope  to  succeed  that  was  pronounced 
against  labor  movements." 

PIECE-WORK. 

The  chief  instance  of  trade-unionist '  *  tyranny  " 
cited  by  Mr.  Jeans  has  to  do  with  the  attitude  of 
the  unions  toward  piece-work.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  unions  insist  on  shorter  hours  they 
demand  that  piece-work  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  abolished.  Employers  generally  admit  that 
men  working  at  their  best  on  piece-work  turn 
out  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  more  work  than  men 
working  on  time  usually  do. 
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* '  But  the  workmen's  union  will  not  allow  the 
men  to  work  piece-work  where  the  system  is  not 
already  established.  Their  rules  provide  that  a 
member  of  tue  society  who  takes  piece-work 
where  it  is  not  alreadv  declared  to  be  established 
shall  be  fined  twenty  shillings  for  a  first  offense 
and  forty  shillings  for  a  second  offense,  and  shall 
be  expelled  for  a  third.  Wherever  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  is  strong  enough  to  carry  its 
own  way,  piece-work  is  disallowed  and  for- 
bidden. 

'  *  There  appears  to  be  suflBcient  evidence  of 
the  fact  that,  the  hours  of  labor  being  reduced  in 
cases  where  the  piece-work  system  is  in  force, 
the  cost  of  production  has  not  been  materially 
affected.  Some  years  ago  the  hours  of  women's 
labor  in  Germany  were  fixed  by  law  at  eleven  as 
a  maximum,  with  one  hour's  rest  during  the  day, 
and  an  extra  half  hour  for  workers  who  have 
households,  when  required.  In  nearly  every  case 
where  piece-work  is  the  rule,  it  was  proved  that 
the  production  had  increased  with  the  reduction 
in  the  hours  of  labor.  In  some  cases,  when  the 
hours  were  reduced,  the  speed  of  the  machinery 
was  increased,  but  the  speeding  of  the  machinery 
can  be  increased  only  in  limited  measure,  and  in 
well -organized  factories  the  machinery  is  already 
being  worked  for  all  it  is  worth;  otherwise  there 
must  be  an  avoidable  leakage,  which  should  not 
exist." 

The  unions,  on  the  other  hand,  denounce 
piece-work  as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the 
industrial  system. 

**  The  unions  hold,  or  encourage  the  assump- 
tion, that  under  such  a  system  the  employer 
profits  at  the  expense  of  the  workman;  that  it 
often  involves  loss  to  the  men,  who  do  not  always 
earn  full  wages  and  have  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency; and  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  reduce 
actual  earnings  to  the  lowest  possible  amount. 
The  system  is,  moreover,  described  as  an  encour- 
agement to  '  sweating, '  which  is  declared  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  workmen." 

BRITISH    vs.    AMERICAN    TRADE    UNIONISM. 

'*  There  are  still  other  directions  in  which 
trade  unionists,  in  making  a  demand  for  shorter 
hours  of  work — a  demand  with  which,  prima 
facie,  most  of  us  would  sympathize,  and  which 
many  of  us  would  heartily  support — have  made 
it  extremely  difficult  for  the  employers  to  meet 
them,  and  have  practically  compelled  an  attitude 
of  serious  resistance.  One  of  these  is  the  limita- 
tion of  the  number  of  apprentices.  Another  is 
the  limitation  in  the  number  of  machines  which 
a  workman  can  attend  to — the  union  forbidding 
a  man  to  work  more  than  one  machine,  and  in 
many  cases  more  than  one  tool  on  each  machine; 


while  frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  estab- 
lish a  minimum  rate  of  wages,  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  if  it  were  sought  to  pay  to  a  less  effi- 
cient or  less  highly  skilled  workman  wages  in 
excess  of  his  fair  remuneration,  as  measured  bv 
the  value  of  his  work,  this  could  be  effected  only 
at  the  expense  of  his  more  efficient  and  more 
highly  skilled  compeer.  The  spirit  and  practice 
of  British  trade  unionism,  in  short,  is  the  dis- 
couragement of  individual  effort  or  exceptional 
skill." 

Mr.  Jeans  contrasts  with  these  demands  the 
advantages  of  the  American  system: 

"In  American  practice,  eis  1  am  informed, 
there  are  no  such  restrictions  on  piece-work  as  in 
England,  but  each  workman,  acting  on  his  own 
initiative,  as  a  rule,  makes  his  own  individual 
arrangements.  So  far  from  any  attempt  being 
made  to  limit  the  number  of  machines  or  tools 
that  a  mechanic  can  tend,  as  in  England,  the 
American  mechanic  takes  as  many  as  he  can, 
knowing  that  the  more  he  does  the  better  will 
be  his  remuneration.  It  is,  consequently,  not  an 
unusual  thing  to  find  an  American  mechanic 
tending  two,  three,  four,  or  even  half  a  dozen 
tools,  while  his  English  congener  is  forced  by  his 
own  organization  to  be  satisfied  with  one.  A 
uniform  rate  of  wages,  again,  which  is  a  desider- 
atum with  a  number  of  British  trade  unions, 
would  be  scoffed  at  by  the  American,  who  insists 
on  earning  as  much  as  he  can,  and  practically 
applies  in  every -day  life  the  sound  and  healthy 
principle  that  the  race  shall  be  to  the  swift  and 
the  battle  to  the  strong.  Surely  if  all  this  teaches 
anything,  it  teaches  the  lesson  of  maintaining 
that  individual  liberty  which  the  British  work- 
man has  voluntarily  sacrificed  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage. From  the  point  of  view  of  international 
competition,  at  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  of  the  demerits  and  disadvantages  of  the 
British  system,  which  is  practically  a  premium 
on  the  freer  ideas  and  habits  of  the  American 
citizen." 

Mr.  Jeans  asserts  that  English  workmen  are 
<<  better  paid,  better  fed,  and  work  under  more 
healthy,  normal,  and  favorable  conditions  than 
the  workmen  of  any  other  country,"  not  even  ex- 
cepting those  of  the  United  States. 

If  this  statement  be  true,  it  is  hard  to  recon- 
cile it  with  the  gloomy  picture  which  he  gives  of 
the  ' '  tyrannous  attitude  and  vagaries  of  British 
trade  unionism." 

He  admits,  however,  that  the  American 
skilled  workman  not  only  has  higher  wages,  but 
can  buy  more  with  them,  but  the  average  work- 
man here  works  longer  hours  and  under  higher 
prevssure,  and  so  gives  more  return  for  his 
wages. 
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SPANISH  SOCIAUSTS. 

SESTOR  PABLO  IGLESIAS  contributes  to 
La  Espafia  Moderna  an  article  summarizing 
the  position  of  the  Sociahst  party  in  Spain,  of 
which  he  is  the  leader.  He  successfully  com- 
l>ats  the  assertion  that  socialism  will  never  make 
headway  in  that  country.  Only  superficial  ob- 
servers could  entertain  such  a  notion,  he  says; 
I  he  chief  cause  of  socialism,  the  concentration  of 
capital,  exists  in  certain  parts  of  Spain,  and  other 
conditions  are  also  present;  hence  it  is  gaining 
ground — slowly,  perhaps,  but  surely. 

The  Socialist  party  was  called  into  existence 
by  a  few  earnest  men  in  1878;  but  it  remained 
an  obscure  body,  giving  practically  no  signs  of 
life,  until  1886,  in  the  beginning  of  which  year 
the  weekly  organ  El  Socialista  was  started,  and 
a  tour  undertaken  in  Barcelona  for  the  purpose 
of  arousing  the  working  classes.  The  programme 
adopted  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
socialists  in  other  countries,  with  whom  the 
Spanish  socialists  have  always  worked  in  har- 
mony. 

In  1888  they  were  strong  enough  to  hold  a 
congress  in  Barcelona,  at  which  it  was  decided 
to  form  local  branches  wherever  possible.  At 
that  time  they  were  able  to  form  sixteen  branches. 
Three  other  congresses  have  been  held  since  that 
date,  the  number  of  branches  continually  increas- 
ing.    At  the  present  time  the  number  is  fifty. 

POLITICAL   STRENGTH. 

The  socialists  have  made  it  a  rule  to  keep  ab- 
solutely apart  f  yom  all  other  parties  or  groups, 
and  any  member  found  guilty  of  voting  for 
bourgeois  candidates  or  otherwise  failing  in  his 
duty  is  immediately  excluded  from  the  ranks  of 
the  socialists.  They  have  run  their  own  candi- 
dates for  Parliament,  and  although  hitherto  un- 
successful, the  total  "number  of  votes  steadly  in- 
creases, and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  they  will 
succeed  ere  long.  In  1891  they  obtained  5,000 
votes  only;  in  1893  there  was  an  increase  to 
7,000;  while  last  year  that  number  was  doubled 
(14,000).  In  the  municipal  elections  they  have 
been  more  fortunate.  In  1891,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  bourgeois  underestimated  the  strength 
of  the  new  party  and  did  not  trouble  to  vote  in 
their  full  strength,  the  socialists  secured  four  seats; 
these  they  lost  at  the  next  election,  although  they 
obtained  more  votes,  because  their  opponents 
were  alive  to  the  position.  In  1895  they  won 
four  seats:  two  in  Bilbao,  one  in  Mataro,  and  the 
fourth  in  El  Ferrol. 

The  Spanish  Socialist  party  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  mechanics,  but  Senor  Iglesias  is  con- 
fident that  other  classes  of  the  community  will 


join  them  in  time.  The  party  does  all  it  can 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  laboring  classes  and 
to  support  them  in  their  just  demands.  "The 
members  of  our  party  have  never  induced  work- 
men to  strike;  they  have  even  prevented  a  strike 
on  more  than  one  occasion;  but  when  a  strike 
occurs  they  at  once  assist  the  strikers  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  power. " 


"  SOCIAL-SETTLEMENT  "  WORK. 

AN  article  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology 
by  Mr.  Herman  F.  Hegner  on  the  *'  Scien- 
tific Value  of  the  Social  Settlements"  gives  a 
fresh  insight  into  the  methods  and  achievements 
of  these  unique  organizations. 

In  his  opening  paragraph  Mr.  Hegner  says: 

"  Toynbee  Hall,  the  first  university  settlement, 
was  founded  about  fifteen  years  ago.  Since  then 
the  movement  has  spread,  and  there  are  now 
some  seventy- five  of  these  social  clearing-houses, 
of  which  forty-five  are  in  American  cities.  Eleven 
of  these  are  in  Chicago.  The  Chicago  settle- 
ments have  formed  themselves  in  a  settlement 
federation  that  meets  quarterly  to  discuss  prob- 
lems of  city  life." 

The  university -extension  movement  in  Eng- 
land, as  is  well  known,  preceded  the  social -settle- 
ment movement,  and  in  this  country  the  case  has 
been  similar. 

*  *  The  settlement  idea  has  taken  firm  hold  of 
the  universities,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
churches,  during  these  first  fifteen  years  of  its 
history,  and  the  residents  of  the  different  settle- 
ments, while  they  do  not  claim  to  rank  among 
the  prominent  thinkers  of  the  day,  are  widely 
recognized  as  those  whose  studies  of  social  con- 
ditions and  experience  in  trying  to  find  the  most 
scientific  method  of  accelerating  social  progress 
are  of  no  small  value.  Their  knowledge  of  what 
is  actually  occurring  within  society  makes  their 
conclusions  as  to  the  most  natural  methods  of  re- 
form important.  This  knowledge  is  of  double 
value  because  it  comes  from  within  the  social 
stream  itself,  and  because  every  community  has 
its  own  individual  problems,  which  difl;er  more 
or  less  from  the  problems  of  every  other  com- 
munity. The  experiments  of  the  different  settle- 
ments will  accordingly  be  modified  by  the  prob- 
lems of  their  neighborhoods,  as  will  also  their 
aims  and  methods." 

MEANING    OF    THE    MOVEMENT. 

While  hesitating  to  formulate  a  definition  of 
the  social  settlement  as  an  institution,  Mr.  Hegner 
offers  the  following  explanation  of  its  methods: 

* '  The  social  settlement, being  in  nowise  Utopian 
or  institutional  in  its  aims,  but  empirical,  recip- 
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rocal,  and  broadly  religious  in  its  method,  plants 
itself  at  the  point  of  greatest  need  in  the  modern 
city  to  make  life  more  wholesome  and  sincere, 
the  environment  more  elevating,  and  to  mediate 
between  the  alienated  classes  by  making  a  sincere 
effort  toward  adding  the  social  function  to  de- 
mocracy. 

*  *  The  method  of  this  work,  as  I  shall  now  at- 
tempt to  explain,  is  scientific  in  that  it  is  em- 
pirical, reciprocal,  mediatory,  and  positive  along 
the  lines  of  social  evolution.  It  takes  society  as 
it  finds  it,  and 

*<  1.  It  tries  to  understand  it^  (a)  by  studying 
the  real  facts  of  the  lives  of  the  people,  sympa- 
thetically and  helpfully,  (b)  by  studying  the 
social  forces  of  the  community. 

*<  2.  It  attempts  to  improve  the  social  environ- 
ment by  accelerating  the  process  of  social  evolu- 
tion. 

*<  3.  It  tries  to  test  economic  and  social  laws 
by  actual  experimentation  in  turning  the  lives 
and  forces  of  the  community  into  channels  that 
the  students  of  social  science  have  discovered  to 
be  socially  ethical." 

CHANQINO    ETHICAL    STANDARDS. 

A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  facts  in 
their  neighbors'  lives  has  worked  a  change  in  the 
mental  attitudes  of  residents  in  the  settlements 
toward  many  matters.  A  good  instance  of  this 
is  the  altered  sentiments  now  expressed  by  resi- 
dents of  the  Chicago  settlements  in  relation  to 
the  saloon. 

*'  We  looked  upon  the  saloon  keeper  as  the 
agent  of  immorality  and  crime  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
But  many  facts  came  to  our  attt^ntion  that  gave 
us  a  great  deal  of  thinking  to  do.  We  found 
two  kinds  of  saloons — ^the  neighborhood  and  the 
concert  type.  Most  of  the  keepers  of  these 
neighborhood  saloons  were  foreigners  who  re- 
spected their  families  and  business  and  looked 
upon  themselves  as  good  citizens.  They  allowed 
no  immorality  or  disorder  in  their  saloons.  Many 
of  these  men  were  loud  in  denouncing  corrupt 
politics  and  wanted  honest  aldermen  elected. 

*  *  The  concert  saloons  were  centers  of  immo- 
rality and  crime.  Lewdness,  profanity,  and 
drunkenness  were  here  opened  up  to  the  public. 
Women  who  passed  these  placed  were  insulted. 
Corrupt  politicians  made  these  dens  their  head- 
quarters, and  things  were  generally  bad. 

*'When  the  residents  of  Chicago  Commons 
took  steps  to  organize  a  council  of  the  Civic  Fed- 
eration some  of  the  better  class  of  saloon  keepers 
asked  to  be  admitted  as  members,  and  an  ethical 
question  arose.  Should  we  reject  them  because 
tJiey  kept  saloons,  when  otherwise  they  were  the 


type  of  men  we  wanted  in  our  federation  ?  Ac- 
cepting them  might  mean  joining  hands  with 
part  of  the  liquor  element.  We  all  feel  now  that 
the  broader  ethics  was  good  common  sense.  It 
split  the  saloon  vote,  closed  up  every  concert  sa- 
loon in  the  ward,  and  finally  sent  an  independent 
alderman  to  the  City  Council.  We  recognized  a 
common  ground  on  which  both  could  stand. 
The  position  of  the  settlement  was  a  protest 
against  the  spirit  that  masses  the  saloon  element 
on  one  side  and  says  that  every  one  connected 
with  it  must  be  entirely  ostracized.  Other  cases 
could  be  cited  where  fuller  knowledge  of  facts 
modified  our  ideas  of  the  ethics  of  our  neigh- 
bors." 


( < 


A    SOCIAL    GLEARINa-HOUSE. 
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The  educational  work  of  Chicago  Commons 
and  other  settlements  **  aims  to  awaken  among 
the  people  a  larger  interest  in  educational  ad- 
vantages," and  the  branches  taught  in  the  night 
classes  **  touch  every  side  of  life  not  already  pro- 
vided for  by  other  institutions  in  the  commu- 
nity." Instruction  is  made  ^*as  pleasant  and 
sociable  as  possible."  This  work  opens  up  an 
important  field  of  experimental  pedagogy. 

<  <  The  same  idea  of  experimental  unification 
forms  the  nucleus  of  the  industrial  meeting  at 
Chicago  Commons.  It  is  not  a  fixed  organiza- 
tion, with  complicated  machinery  of  ofiQcers  and 
committees  to  furnish  the  necessary  friction  to 
generate  heat.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  open 
clearing-house  for  the  fair  exchange  of  thought 
'  All  Welcome — Free  floor — No  favors!  *  is  the 
watchword.  One  of  the  most  radical  of  the  radi- 
cals pronounced  it  *  the  freest  floor  in  America.' 
Here  the  single -taxer,  the  socialist,  the  anarchist, 
the  proportional  representationist,  the  communist, 
the  Christian  socialist,  the  clergyman,  the  econ- 
omist, the  sociologist,  and  the  capitalist  meet  on 
a  common  floor  and  have  the  extremes  rubbed 
from  their  theories.  No  one  speaker  ever  has 
his  own  way  about  it,  for  he  is  opposed  by  strong 
arguments  from  five  or  six  different  schools  of 
opponents.  These  meetings  usually  take  an  eth- 
ical turn  before  the  close  of  the  evening.  Al- 
though the  debates  seem  very  shocking  to  those 
who  hear  them  for  the  first  time,  we  who  have 
observed  them  longest  and  know  them  best 
have  noticed  a  hopeful  spirit  of  toleration  come, 
even  to  the  most  radical  thinkers,  after  taking 
part  in  some  of  these  meetings.  Such  a  result  as 
this  certainly  has  in  it  a  suggestion  for  the  future 
safety  of  society. 

*  *  This  function  of  the  settlement  as  a  social 
clearing-house,  where  rich  and  poor,  learned  and 
ignorant,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  capitalist  and 
laborer,  can  meet  on  common  ground  and  find 
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that  they  are  all  brothers  after  all,  is  the  ideal  for 
^wbich  the  settlement  stands.  To  discover  the 
inside  facts  of  a  community  so  as  to  coordinate 
and  direct  its  social  forces  is  a  work  that  gives 
satisfactory  results  and  answers  the  demand  for  a 
scientific  method.  The  settlement  resident  be- 
lieves that  the  evolution  of  society  is  as  much  a 
process  of  nature  as  is  organic  evolution,  and 
that  a  broad  principle  underlies  all  social  proc- 
esses. The  practical  and  experimental  develop- 
ment of  this  principle,  in  the  spirit  of  humanity, 
will  perhaps  be  the  most  valuable  contribution  of 
the  settlement  movement  to  the  science  of  soci- 
ology/' 

COLONY  CARE  OF  THE  EPILEPTIC. 

AS  Ohio  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to 
provide  a  separate  hospital  for  epileptics. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Butter's  account  of  the  work  already 
accomplished  by  the  institution  at  Gallipolis, 
given  in  the  July-August  number  of  the  Char- 
ities Review,  will  attract  general  attention  among 
those  interested  in  this  form  of  philanthropy. 

The  colony  system,  partly  modeled  after  the 
celebrated  home  for  epileptics  at  Bielefeld,  has 
been  adopted  by  Ohio  (and  later  by  New  York 
also). 

Dr.  Rutter  emphasizes  his  conviction,  based  on 
experience,  that  this  form  of  separate  State  pro- 
vision for  epileptics  will  bring  lasting  benefits  to 
a  hitherto  neglected  class  of  unfortunates,  giving 
them  better  care  than  they  can  hope  to  receive 
by  any  other  means,  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost. 

*  *  The  hospital  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
patients  November  30,  1893.  Six  more  cottages 
have  since  been  erected,  and  when  the  buildings 
now  in  the  course  of  construction  are  com- 
pleted, which  will  be  on  January  1  next,  ac- 
commodations will  have  been  made  for  900 
patients.  The  buildings  will  then  consist  of 
11  residence  cottages,  with  from  50  to  76  beds 
each;  1  laundry  cottage,  for  75  resident  patients; 
1  cottage  for  the  insane,  with  a  capacity  of  200; 
1  school- house;  1  industrial  building,  containing 
8  large,  well-lighted  and  well -ventilated  rooms, 
accommodating  25  patients  each  in  any  of  the 
manual  industries  commonly  followed;  1  kitchen 
and  bakery  building;  1  ice- machine  and  cold- 
storage  building,  with  a  capacity  of  eighteen  tons 
daily;  2  large  congregate  dining-rooms  and  I 
boiler,  power,  and  electric -light  building.  The 
next  buildings  proposed  consist  of  a  group  suit- 
able for  a  dairy  and  a  residence  for  patients  with 
agricultural  tendencies,  which  will  be  located 
wherever  land  can  be  purchased  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose;  hospitals,  1  for  each  sex;  shops 
of  various  kinds  for  ordinary  industries;  a  chapel; 
an  amusement  hall  and  executive  building,  and 


such  other  structures  as  may  be  required  for  a 
complete  colony.  The  cost  of  the  buildings,  up 
to  the  time  when  those  under  way  shall  have 
been  completed,  will  be  $455,000." 

CONDUCT    OP    PATIENTS. 

Dr.  Rutter  states  that  great  diflBculty  was  found 
in  harmonizing  the  many  discordant  elements 
which  revealed  themselves  in  the  group  of  pa- 
tients first  admitted  to  the  colony.  <*  Especially 
will  this  be  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that 
each  of  these  patients  had  in  private  life  been 
permitted  to  have  his  own  way,  unobstructed  by 
opposition,  either  on  the  part  of  his  family  or  of 
the  community  in  which  he  resided.  The  very 
nature  of  his  disease  l}ad  rendered  him  an  object 
of  pity  to  his  parents  and  relatives,  while  his 
irascible  temper  and,  as  a  rule,  his  unreasonable 
disposition  made  him  a  citizen  with  whom  argu- 
ment was  considered  anything  but  desirable  by 
his  neighbors.*' 

Add  to  this  the  facts  that  many  of  the  patients 
came  from  almshouses  and  were  uncouth  in 
manners  and  dress,  filthy  in  habits,  and  rude  in 
conversation,  and  the  problems  before  the  hos- 
pital managers  will  be  better  understood.  We 
are  told,  however,  that  great  improvement  has 
been  brought  about.  Association  with  others 
afflicted  like  themselves  has  taught  forbearance 
and  patience;  self-control  has  been  developed 
and  general  deportment  has  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter. *'  Politeness  has  taken  the  place  of  boor- 
ishness  in  those  to  whom  politeness  was  an  un- 
known quantity  prior  to  their  admission.  The 
social  influences  of  the  institution  are  manifest, 
even  in  the  most  degraded,  and  especially  in  the 
younger  patients." 


FREEDOM    FROM    ACCIDENTS. 

<  <  Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of 
the  congregation  of  epileptics  lies  in  the  safety 
insured  by  their  association.  No  sooner  is  the 
premonitory  cry  which  so  often  ushers  in  a 
seizure  heard  than  willing  hands  fly  to  the  suf- 
ferer's assistance.  Everything  is  instantly  dropped, 
so  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  reaching  him  be- 
fore he  falls.  Many  times  have  1  heard  this  cry 
and  witnessed  the  rush  of  patients  to  reach  their 
fellow  in  time  to  catch  him  and  prevent  injury 
from  falling,  and,  as  they  usually  walk  together, 
serious  accidents  are  very  infrequent.  To  show 
how  rarely  such  accidents  occur,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  the  fact  that  no  serious  accident  has 
happened  in  Gallipolis  for  more  than  two  years, 
during  which  time  more  than  800  patients  have 
been  treated  ;  and  further,  to  emphasize  the 
safety  which  resides  in  congregation,  it  may  be 
stated  that  of  less  than  200  patients  temporarily 
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visiting  their  friends  at  home,  during  that  time 
14  have  met  with  fatal  accidents  and  several 
others  with  very  serious  ones." 

EMPLOYMENT    OP    INMATES. 

*  *  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
presented  is  that  of  employment.  In  a  congre- 
gation of  persons  having  such  a  divergence  of 
tastes,  habits,  education,  age,  physical  strength, 
and  mental  acquirements,  the  queston  of  employ- 
ment becomes  a  very  intricate  one.  To  meet  it 
successfully  a  great  variety  of  occupations  must 
be  provided.  Fortunately,  the  requirements  of 
a  large  colony  are  such  as  to  furnish  suitable 
employment  for  a  great  number  of  persons  of 
different  conditions.  After  all  the  necessary 
branches  of  labor  have  been  fully  filled,  however, 
a  large  surplus  of  patients  is  found  to  be  still  un- 
employed. Housekeeping,  including  the  care  of 
the  kitchen,  dining-rooms,  laundry,  sewing  and 
mending  rooms,  together  with  that  of  the  farm, 
gardens,  and  grounds,  gives  employment  to  about 
one- third  of  those  capable  of  manual  labor;  while 
the  offices,  storerooms,  drug-room,  etc.,  furnish 
clerical  work  for  a  few  who  possess  the  necessary 
education  and  skill.  For  the  large  remainder, 
shops  are  to  be  constructed  for  carrying  on  vari- 
ous trades.  Some  industries,  such  as  basket- 
making,  mattress-making,  book-binding,  etc., 
have  already  been  fairly  started;  and  an  indus- 
trial building  is  almost  completed,  in  which  about 
200  may  be  employed  in  various  other  occu- 
pations suitable  to  their  condition.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  management  to  establish,  in  the 
near  future,  a  manual -training  school,  more  es- 
pecially for  the  benefit  of  the  youth,  in  which 
useful  trades  may  be  taught,  so  that  the  patient 
may,  in  case  of  recovery,  be  able  successfully  to 
compete  with  others  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
or,  in  the  event  of  his  disease  remaining  perma- 
nent, he  may,  by  his  labor,  lessen  the  burden  of 
the  community  taxed  with  his  support." 

Other  industries  are  to  be  introduced  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  such  as  dairy -farming,  brick - 
making,  and  carpentering,  but  Dr.  Rutter  does 
not  expect  to  see  the  colony  become  self-support- 
ing, although  he  believes  that  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance can  be  brought  below  that  of  most 
eleemosynary  institutions. 

Among  the  patients  treated  at  Gallipolis  there 
has  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  attacks 
of  more  than  300  per  cent.  At  the  close  of 
the  last  fiscal  year  fifteen  patients  were  dis- 
charged as  recovered,  i.e.,  a  period  of  more  than 
two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  last  attack.  It 
is  expected  that  more  than  double  that  number 
will  be  sent  out  at  the  close  of  the  present  year 
in  November  next. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

THE  July  number  of  the  Altruist  contains  an 
impressive  article  suggested  by  a  visit  to 
the  Training  School  for  Feeble- Minded  Children 
at  Elwyn,  Pa.  This  model  institution  makes 
provision  for  over  a  thousand  children.  As  the  in- 
curability of  feeble- minded ness  is  fully  recog- 
nized, the  efforts  of  the  management  are  directed 
toward  the  development  of  dormant  and  little- 
used  faculties. 

*  *  Experience  in  this  work  has  led  to  a  general 
classification:  first,  the  imbecile  (susceptible  of 
training  in  low,  middle,  and  high  grades);  sec- 
ond, the  idiot,  to  whom  can  be  given  little  beyond 
custodial  care.  These  are  placed  in  a  separate 
department,  that  closer  attention  may  be  given  to 
the  physical  needs  demanded  and  in  guidance  to 
self-help,  and  also  the  stronger  are  encouraged 
to  help  the  weaker.  The  idiot  cannot  be  trained 
except  in  habits  of  cleanliness.  The  training  is 
confined  to  the  imbecile  of  three  grades,  and  the 
idio- imbecile  who  never  learns  to  read  or  write, 
but  with  dormant  faculties  aroused  by  daily  exer- 
cise in  the  school,  may  find  his  happiness  in 
some  degree  of  usefulness  in  farm  or  household 
service.  The  household  service,  including  laun- 
dry, etc.,  alternates  with  half  a  day  in  the 
schools. 

METHODS   OF    INSTRUCTION. 

*  <  At  Elwyn  these  various  departments  of  train- 
ing are  secured  by  the  natural  charms  daily  pre- 
sented; by  the  beauty  of  flowers,   shrubs,  and 
smooth -shaven   lawns;    by   the   cleanliness   and 
brightness  of  rooms  made  gay  and  home-like  by 
plants  and  pictures;  by  concerts,  dances,  kinder- 
garten, music  of  all  kinds,  magic  lantern,  games, 
picnics,  theatricals,  library,  printing-press,  pets, 
and  everything  that  can  give  interest  and  variety 
to  life  or  pierce  for  one  moment  the  gray  twi- 
light of  imperfect  intelligence.     But,  above  all, 
by   the   schools,   where,    day   after   day,  gentle 
women  work  with  untiring  patience,  striving  to 
rouse  the  dormant  faculties.     Here  we  see  two 
children  learning,  with  the  help  of  rag  dolls,  the 
rudiments  of  articulation.     There  an  eager  crowd 
surrounds   a  glass  case,   under  which  buzzes  a 
large  bee,  while  another  group,  undergoing  in- 
struction in  object-lessons,  gathers  around  a  table 
set  out  with  stuffed  birds  and  other  familiar  ob- 
jects from  the  veritable  natural -history  museum 
that  fills  the  walls  of  the  room.     In  another  room 
a  class  works  simultaneously  at  blackboards,  pro- 
ducing sketches  and  drawings  of  all  kinds  and 
every   degree   of   merit.     One   lightning    artist 
evolves  for  our  benefit  a  comic  sketch  of  genuine 
worth,  while  in  a  corner  the  outline  of  a  little 
child,  which  has  caught  an  accidental  likeness  to 
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a  dead  playmate,  has  been  preserved  at  the  ear- 
nest request  of  the  classmates,  whose  eyes  rested 
lovingly  on  the  presentment  of  their  lost  friend. 
£lse where  busy  hands  are  engaged  in  making 
baskets,  mats,  table-covers,  and  other  articles, 
which,  if  not  always  of  marketable  value,  are 
either  useful  in  the  institution  itself  or  have  at 
least  helped  to  fulfill  the  motto  of  the  magazine 
called  Development :  '  The  working  hand  makes 
strong  the  working  brain.*  The  first  number  of 
Development  was  on  the  press  as  we  passed 
through.  In  the  Sloyd  room  and  carpenter's 
shop  work  is  proceeding  at  a  great  pace  and  with 
intense  eagerness,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
skillful  and  highly  trained  instructor.  In  many 
another  class-room  the  ordinary  routine  of  school 
work  goes  forward  by  methods  that  might  fur- 
nish models  for  most  ordinary  schools.  In  truth, 
the  experience  here  gained  should  be  of  ines- 
timable service  to  those  who  study  the  art  of 
teaching  the  very  young,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
true  teacher's  greatest  test.  In  no  class-room  are 
the  children  detained  until  weary,  but  move  from 
one  task  and  room  to  another,  filling  every  mo- 
ment with  stimulating  work.  Physical  culture 
and  military  drill  are  daily  and  important  features 
of  the  regular  routine,  and  in  the  latter  the 
smartness  and  discipline  are  excellent. 

<  <  Music,  also,  forms  a  most  important  factor 
both  in  brightening  the  lives  and  training  the 
minds  ot  the  feeble-minded,  and  at  Elwyn  ex- 
cellent results  are  obtained.  A  fine  organ  and  a 
grand  piano  stand  in  the  large  hall  and  are  kept 
going  constantly — sometimes  for  the  pretty  ex- 
ercises of  the  kindergarten,  sometimes  for  con- 
certs or  entertainments,  sometimes  for  the  sing- 
ing class,  and  every  evening  children,  officers, 
attendants,  in  fact  the  entire  household,  assemble 
for  the  evening  service,  which  forms  a  fitting 
and  beautiful  ending  to  a  useful  and  happy  day. 
Coming  in  from  the  various  evening  classes,  the 
children  receive  their  mail  and  such  commenda- 
tion or  rebuke  as  occasion  may  require,  and  after 
the  *  Our  Father '  and  chanted  psalm  and  the 
good- night  hymn,  the  clubs  and  circles  retire, 
singing  as  they  pass  out  in  rhythmical  order. 
The  music  was  in  every  case  of  a  high  order,  and 
it  seemed  incredible  that  impaired  intelligence 
could  be  trained  to  give  full  effect  to  such  music 
as  *  Sweet  and  Low '  or  to  form  a  brass  band 
able  to  render  tastefully  some  of  tha  most  taking 
numbers  of  *  The  Bohemian  Girl '  or  *  Lucrezia  ■ 
Borgia.*" 

THE    GENERAL    SITUATION. 

In  regard  to  State  provision  for  the  care  of  this 
class  of  unfortunates,  the  Altruist  writer  makes 
some  interesting  and  important  statements.  It 
has  been  shown  by  statistics,  he  says,  tliat  the 


feeble-minded  of  the  United  States  number  from 
1 00, 000  to  1 50, 000.  All  the  existing  institutions 
of  the  country  can  provide  for  only  about  6,000. 

*<  Besides  being  prevented  from  propagating 
their  kind,  the  feeble-minded  need  constant  care 
and  training  in  order  that  they  may  use  their 
limited  faculties  to  the  best  advantage  and  get 
some  pleasure  from  their  blighted  lives.  This 
means  complete  isolation  and  special  training  and 
supervision,  the  expense  and  trouble  of  which 
could  be  materially  lessened  by  the  asexualization 
of  those  who  were  decided,  by  a  committee  of 
medical  men  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  be  fit 
subjects  for  the  operation." 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of 
institutions  among  the  States: 

One  State  with  four  insti- 
tutions   


I  New  Jersey. 


Five  States  with  two  insti- 
tutions   


Thirteen   States  with  one 
institution 


Five  States  in  which  there 
is  no  separate  provision, 
but  in  which  they  are 
sent  to  institutions  be- 
longing to  other  States. . . 


Nine  States  in  which  there 
is  no  provision,  but  in 
which  they  are  sent  to 
asylums,  orphanages,  re- 
formatories, etc 


Fourteen  States  in  which 
there  is  no  provision  at  all. 


Massachusetts, 
New  York, 
Maryland, 
Illinois, 
Pennsylvania. 

Virginia, 

Michigan, 

Wisconsin, 

Kentucky, 

Iowa, 

Minnesota, 

California, 

Washington, 

Indiana, 

Nebraska, 

Ohio, 

Connecticut, 

Kansas. 

New  Hampshire, 

Wyoming, 

Vermont, 

Maine, 

Delaware. 

Missouri, 

Oklahoma, 

Montana, 

Oregon, 

Idaho, 

North  Dakota, 

South  Dakota, 

South  Carolina^ 

New  Mexico. 

Florida, 

Texas, 

Nevada, 

Utah, 

Arizona, 

Rhode  Island, 

West  Virginia> 

Georgia, 

Alabama, 

Louisiana, 

Colorado, 

Mississippi, 

Arkansas, 

North  Carolina* 
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Tot>al  number  States  with  no  adequate  provi- 
sion   28 

Total  number  of  feeble-minded  (probably) 150,000 

Total  number  cared  for  in  the  twenty-seven  in- 
stitutions       0)000 

Total  number  practically  uncared  for  (probably) 

over 140,000 


GRANT  ALLEN  ON  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

THE  October  Cosmopolitan  continues  its  series 
on  **  Modem  College  Education,*'  and  has 
Mr.  Grant  Allen^s  say  this  month.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  his  say  is  decided  and  some- 
<vv  hat  radical.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Allen  is,  as  he  confesses,  an  Oxford  graduate 
with  classical  honors — and  he  assures  us  he  took 
a  fii'st  class  in  his  classical  examination — he  rele- 
gates the  teaching  of  not  only  Latin  and  Greek, 
but  also  French  and  German,  to  the  class  of 
medieval  misconceptions.  In  general  he  thinks 
that  our  ideas  of  college  and  college  teaching  are 
medieval.  An  intelligent  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation designed  to  meet  our  modem  needs  would 
Ijegin,  he  thinks,  by  casting  away  all  preconcep- 
tions equally  and  by  reconstructing  its  curricu- 
lum on  psychological  principles.  As  a  very  be- 
ginning he  wants  to  discard  entirely  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  and  German,  though  these  lan- 
guages, or  some  of  them,  might  come  later 
on  in  particular  instances.  He  does  not  think 
there  is  anything  to  speak  of  in  the  plea  for 
language -teaching  on  tne  score  of  its  mental 
discipline.  He  admits  that  it  affords  <  <  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  good  mental  training,"  but  no 
more  so  than  any  other  branch,  and  he  regards 
the  whole  matter  of  linguistic  training  as  vastly 
overrated. 

THE  COMMON  NECESSITIES. 

The  things  that  Mr.  Allen  would  include  for 
everybody,  men  and  women  alike,  are:  *<  Math- 
ematics, as  far  as  the  particular  intelligence  will 
go;  physics,  so  as  to  know  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter; generalized  chemistry,  zoology,  botany, 
astronomy,  geography,  geology;  human  his- 
tory, and  especially  the  history  of  the  great 
central  civilization,  which  includes  Egypt,  As- 
syria and  Babylonia,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Hellas, 
Italy,  Western  Europe,  America;  human  arts, 
and  especially  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  in  North  Africa,  Western  Asia,  and 
Europe.  If  this  seems  a  large  list  for  the  foun- 
dations of  an  education,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  six  or  seven  years  would  be  set  free  for  the 
acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  by  the  abolition 
of  grammatical  rote- work,  and  that  a  gonoral  idea 
ahme  of  each  subject  is  all  I  ask  for." 


TRAVEL   vs.   THE  COLLEGE. 

But  there  is  one  preconception  which  Mr.  Allen 
thinks  far  more  false  and  pernicious  than  all  the 
specific  preconceptions,  a  preconception  whicb 
vitiates  as  yet  almost  all  thinking  on  the  subject, 
even  in  America.  *  *  It  is  the  deep-seated  prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  college  itself — of  education  as  es- 
sentially a  thing  of  teaching,  not  of  learning — of 
education  as  bookish  and  scholastic — another 
baneful  legacy  of  the  monkish  training.  I  be- 
lieve almost  everybody  still  overestimates  the 
importance  of  college  as  such,  and  underestimates 
the  value  of  travel  and  experience.  Let  me  put 
the  thing  graphically.  Thousands  of  American 
parents,  asked  to  thrust  their  hands  into  their 
pockets  and  pay  a  round  sum  to  send  their  sons 
or  daughters  to  Harvard  or  Vassar,  will  do  so 
without  hesitation.  Thousands  of  English  par- 
ents will  do  the  same  thing,  at  still  greater  ex- 
pense, for  Oxford  or  Girton.  But  ask  those 
same  parents  to  thrust  their  hands  into  their 
pockets  and  pull  out  an  equal  amount  to  send 
their  sons  and  daughters  traveling,  deliberately, 
as  a  mode  of  education,  in  Europe,  and  they  will 
draw  back  at  once.  <  I  don't  want  to  waste  so 
large  a  sum  on  a  mere  ple?5ure  excursion.'  '* 

Mr.  Allen  says  plainly  that  in  his  opinion  a 
father  will  do  better  by  his  sons  and  daughters 
to  send  them  two  years  to  travel  in  Europe  than 
if  he  sends  them  for  two  years  to  the  American 
or  English  university.  This  is  on  the  ground 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  university  is  naturally 
unreal  and  bookish,  and  the  knowledge  obtained 
in  travel  is  real  and  first-hand. 


THE  TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE. 

IN  the  October  New  England  Magazine  there 
is  an  excellent  article  by  Thomas  J.  Callo- 
way, well  illustrated  with  many  photographs,  on 
<*  Booker  T.  Washington  and  Tuskegee."  Who 
Booker  T.  Washington  is  and  what  Tuskegee  is 
are  in  general  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Re- 
view OF  Reviews  who  have  seen  Mr.  Washing- 
ton's face  and  have  heard  many  favorable  com- 
ments on  this  excellent  practical  school  for  the 
negroes  of  the  South.  Mr.  Calloway  tells  us  that 
the  institute  now  owns  no  less  than  twenty -four 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  three  farms,  two  of 
them  in  Alabama  and  one  in  Louisiana.  Tus- 
kegee itself  is  the  county- seat  of  Macon  County, 
Alabama.  From  the  small  beginning  .n  1881  it 
has  grown  to  dimensions  which  demand  no  less 
than  thirty-seven  buildings.  There  are  eighty- 
one  instructors  in  the  academic  and  industrial 
departments.  At  present  there  are  about  one 
thousand  students  in  the  Tuskegee  Institute,*  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  task  of  caring  for  them 
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can  be  imagined  when  one  thinks  that  such 
elementary  matters  as  systematic  regulations  for 
bathing,  sleeping,  eating,  use  of  the  tooth-brush, 
general  tidiness,  and  care  for  health  are  important 
phases  of  their  teaching.  A  great  deal  has  been 
done  by  military  uniforms  and  drills,  for  the 
school  is  formed  in  regular  companies  and  batal- 
lions,  and  a  commandant  exercises  strict  control. 
From  the  rising-bell  at  5:40  a.m.  till  the  bugle- 
taps  at  9:30  P.M.  there  are  duties  assigned  with 
short  intervals  for  play.  The  use  of  intoxicants 
or  narcotics  is  forbidden,  and  the  violator  of  these 
rules  is  expelled.     Mr.  Calloway  says: 

*  *  While  the  institution  is  strictly  undenomina- 
tional, there  being  represented  in  the  board  of 
trustees  and  the  faculty  several  of  the  leading 
denominations,  the  effort  has  always  been  to 
make  it  thoroughly  and  earnestly  Christian. 
Not  only  is  there  a  regular  church  service,  but 
through  various  societies  corresponding  to  those 
organized  in  churches  a  live  Christian  spirit  is  to 
be  observed  at  all  times. 

9 

THE   INDUSTRIES   AT  TUSKEOEE. 

<<  There  are  now  carried  on  the  following  in- 
dustrial departments:  agriculture,  horticulture, 
carpentry,  blacksmithing,  wheelwrighting,  print- 
ing, painting,  plumbing,  foundry  and  machinery, 
shoe- making,  brick-masonry,  plastering,  brick- 
making,  sawmill,  tinning,  harness- making, 
tailoring,  plain  sewing,  dress- making,  millinery, 
cooking,  laundry,  nurse  training,  housekeeping, 
and  mechanical  drawing.  Aside  from  the  indi- 
rect influences,  there  are  two  prime  objects  in 
carrying  on  each  one  of  these  industries — to  fur- 
nish opportunity  for  poor  but  worthy  students  to 
work  out  a  portion  or  all  of  their  expenses  in 
school,  and  to  train  young  men  and  women  so 
that  they  may  become  skilled  leaders  in  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  go.  The  student  who 
presents  himself  for  admission  to  one  of  the 
Southern  schools  brings  with  him  an  average  of 
considerably  less  than  twenty -five  dollars.  Were 
he  required  to  pay  cash  for  expenses  this  amount 
would  enable  him  to  remain  in  school  two  or 
three  months  only;  hence  the  necessity  of  ex- 
tending the  opportunity  for  such  a  student  to 
supplement  his  cash  in  some  way  in  order  that 
he  may  remain  in  school  long  enough  to  do  him 
some  good.  The  Tuskegee  method  is  to  extend 
this  opportunity  in  the  way  of  wages  for  work 
which  has  an  economic  value  to  the  institution, 
and  while  doing  this  to  accomplish  the  additional 
purpose  of  training  young  men  and  women  in 
the  directions  represented  in  our  twenty- six  in- 
dustries. '' 

Certainly  no  other  man  is  doing  so  much  for 
the  negro  as  Mr.  Washington. 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  THE  SCOTCH  UNIVERSITIES. 

IN  the  first  August  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  M.  Bonet-Maury  deals  with 
the  Scotch  universities  in  a  very  interesting 
article  suggested  by  the  reception  of  the  Scotch 
delegates  at  the  Sorbonne  in  April,  1896.  That 
occasion  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
relations  between  France  and  Scotland,  and  it 
is  rendered  even  more  interesting  by  the  fact 
that  the  French  universities  are  gradually  free- 
ing themselves  from  the  centralization  imposed 
upon  them  by  Napoleon,  and  are  gradually  gain- 
ing greater  powers  of  self-government. 

FRANCE    AND    SCOTLAND. 

The  friendship  between  France  and  Scotland 
is  an  ancient  one.  We  are  reminded  in  this 
article  that  Louis  XII.  exempted  all  Scotchmen 
residing  in  his  kingdom  from  the  obligation  of 
taking  out  letters  of  naturalization,  and  granted 
them  en  masse  the  right  of  making  wills,  of 
succeeding  to  property,  and  of  holding  benefices 
as  if  they  were  Frenchmen.  So  it  passed  into 
a  proverb,  which  appears  in  Shakespeare's 
*<  Henry  V." — 

If  that  you  wlU  France  win. 
Then  with  Scotland  first  begin.** 

Scotch  students  crowded  to  the  universities  of 
Bordeaux,  of  Poitiers,  and  of  Paris.  In  Paris, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Cardinal  Beaton  had 
endowed  a  college,  which  offered  a  comfortable 
lodging  and  several  bursaries.  At  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Scottish  students  seem 
to  have  been  as  industrious  and  as  much  addicted 
to  plain  living  and  high  thinking  as  their 
descendants  are  to-day.  This  tradition  became 
so  well  established  that  it  was  not  interrupted  by 
the  events  which  threw  Scotland  on  the  side 
of  Protestantism,  and  caused  a  Scotch  king  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  England.  France  gave 
asylum  to  a  crowd  of  Catholic  refugees  from 
Scotland,  and  the  ties  between  the  two  countries 
were  fairly  strengthened  by  the  French  Prot- 
estants, who  founded  colleges  and  academies  in 
which  Scotch  professors  taught  history,  theology, 
and  medicine.  It  became  the  fashion  to  have 
Scotch  blood  in  one*s  veins  in  France,  and  the 
progress  of  philosophy  in  France  exhibited  strong 
traces  of  the  influence  of  the  Scotchmen,  Held, 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  Adam  Smith. 

THE    ORIGIN    OF    SCOTCH    UNIVERSITIES. 

This  article  explains  very  clearly  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Scotch  uni- 
versities— St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen 
in  the  fifteenth  century  and  Edinburgh  in  the 
sixteenth,    the   three   former   arising   from    the 
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papacy,  while  the  youngest  of  the  four,  Edin- 
burgh, is  the  daughter  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion. Of  course,  the  real  origin  of  them  all  must 
be  traced  to  the  Renaissance,  the  effects  of  which 
are  strongly  felt  in  Scotland.  We  find  the  Par- 
liament of  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ordaining  that  barons  and  freeholders 
should  send  their  eldest  sons  to  school  to  learn 
Latin,  and  afterward  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
university  for  three  years,  under  a  penalty  of 
twenty  pounds.  Other  local  causes  contributed 
not  only  to  their  establishment,  but  to  their  pros- 
perity. The  Scotch  nobility  were  poor,  or  at 
any  rate  too  poor  to  maintain  their  sons  at  con- 
tinental  universities.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  bursaries  at  the  Scotch  college  in  Paris, 
but  they  were  not  very  numerous  and  were 
more  or  less  reserved  for  future  ecclesiastics. 
The  young  Scotch  noblesse  might  have  been  sent 
to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  at  that  time  the 
English  were  not  loved  in  Scotland.  The  Scotch 
universities,  therefore,  profited  equally  by  the 
straitened  means  and  the  patriotism  of  the  Scotch 
nobility.  The  organization  of  these  early  uni- 
versities was  formed  on  the  model  of  Paris. 
Down  to  the  sixteenth  century  they  retained  the 
ecclesiastical  impress  which  they  had  received 
from  the  holy  see,  from  which,  however,  na- 
tional spirit  not  less  than  religious  changes  com- 
bined to  free  .them.  It  is  only  fair  to  admit  that 
the  influence  of  the  papacy  in  organizing  and 
solidifying  the  universities  of  Europe  was  of  the 
greatest  value.  It  furnished  a  kind  of  unity  of 
intellectual  culture  among  nations,  and  by  pro- 
viding for  a  certain  similarity  of  studies  it 
facilitated  a  frequent  change  of  masters  and 
pupils,  which  led  to  a  great  broadening  of  ideas. 

THEIR    BEGENT   HISTORY. 

The  origin  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  was, 
as  we  have  already  indicated,  unconnected  with  the 
Roman  Church,  except  that  it  was  to  some  extent  a 
protest  against  that  Church  and  arose  from  the 
general  desire  to  set  the  seal  of  university  culture 
upon  the  new  spirit,  the  three  older  universities  be- 
ing suspect  by  reason  of  their  long  association  with 
Roman  Catholic  methods  and  traditions.  The 
difficulties  were  great,  and  at  first  only  a  charter 
for  an  academy  could  be  obtained,  but  now  the 
effect  of  modern  legislation  has  been  to  give  all 
the  four  universities  a  similar  organization  and  a 
common  aim.  In  spite  of  all  their  vicissitudes, 
these  Scotch  universities  have  managed  to  retain 
that  condition  of  independence  to  which  the 
French  universities  are  only  now  attaining  grad- 
ually and  with  diflSculty.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  division  of  the  students  into  *  *  na- 
tions "  for  the  purpose  of  the  rectorial  elections 


at  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  was  borrowed  from 
Paris,  where  it  was  really  necessary  owing  to  the 
presence  of  so  many  foreigners.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  follow  M.  Bonet- Maury  through  the  sta- 
tistical details  which  he  has  accumulated  with 
such  praiseworthy  industry,  but  it  may  be  men- 
tioned to  his  credit  that  he  has  succeeded  in  un- 
derstanding, what  must  have  been  extremely 
difficult  for  a  Frenchman,  the  precise  connection 
between  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  and 
the  Scotch  universities.  M.  Bonet- Maury  notes 
with  special  interest  the  rapprochement  between 
the  Scotch  and  the  French  universities,  as  shown 
in  the  reception  of  the  French  university  dele- 
gates at  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew's  only  last 
July,  and  he  anticipates  a  steady  extension  of 
this  cosmopolitan  movement  so  as  to  include  the 
English,  Prussian,  Scandinavian,  and  South 
American  universities.  He  argues  forcibly  in 
favor  of  liberating  the  French  universities  from 
the  traditional  tutelage  of  the  State,  and  he  pays 
a  flattering  tribute  to  the  enterprise,  powers  of 
observation,  and  moral  discipline  of  the  young 
Scotchmen,  whom  he  regards  as  most  desirable 
companions  for  the  French  youth.  The  unfor- 
tunate thing  is  that  French  gentlefolks  do  not,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  send  their  sons  to  the  French 
universities,  and  it  will  probably  be  the  work  of 
years  to  induce  them  to  do  so. 


NAPOLEON  AFTER  WATERLOO. 

THE  first  place  in  Macmillari's  Magazine  for 
September  is  devoted  to  some  hitherto  un- 
published letters  of  no  little  historical  interest 
They  are  introduced  in  the  following  paragraph: 

*'The  following  letters  were  written  to  his 
wife  at  Plymouth  by  Capt.  H.  le  F.  Senhouse 
(afterward  Sir  Humphrey  Senhouse,  K.C.H., 
C.B.),  flag-captain  to  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Henry 
Hotham,  K.C.B.,  commanding  the  British  fleet 
off  the  coast  of  France  in  1815.  They  are  now 
published  for  the  first  time  by  the  courtesy  of 
Sir  Humphrey's  daughter.  Miss  Rose  Senhouse." 

Capt.  Sir  Henry  Humphrey  Senhouse  had 
excellent  opportunities  of  seeing  Napoleon  after 
his  surrender.  Here  is  the  description  of  the  way 
in  which  the  fallen  emperor  impressed  the  Eng- 
lish captain: 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCE. 

* '  His  person  I  was  very  desirous  of  seeing, 
and  I  felt  disappointed.  His  figure  is  very  bad; 
he  is  short  with  a  large  head,  his  hands  and  legs 
small,  and  his  body  so  corpulent  as  to  project 
very  considerably.  His  coat,  made  very  plain  as 
you  see  it  in  most  prints,  from  being  very  short 
in  the  Vjack  gives  his  figure  a  more  ridiculous  ap- 
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pearance.  His  profile  is  good  and  is  exactly  what 
his  busts  and  portraits  represent;  but  his  full 
face  is  bad.  His  eyes  are  a  light  blue,  with  a 
light  yellow  tinge  on  the  iris,  heavy,  and  totally 
contrary  to  what  I  expected;  his  teeth  are  bad; 
but  the  expression  of  his  countenance  is  versatile 
and  expressive  beyond  measure  of  the  quick  and 
varying  passions  of  the  mind.  His  face  at  one 
instant  bears  the  stamp  of  great  good -humor,  and 
immediately  changes  to  a  dark,  penetrating, 
thoughtful  scowl  which  denotes  the  character  of 
the  thought  that  excites  it.  He  speaks  quick, 
and  runs  from  one  subject  to  another  with  great 
rapidity.  His  knowledge  appears  very  extensive 
and  very  various,  and  he  surprised  me  much  by 
his  remembrance  of  men  of  every  character  in 
^England.  He  spoke  much  of  America,  and  asked 
many  questions  concerning  Spanish  and  British 
jVmerica  and  also  of  the  United  States.  After 
an  interview  of  nearly  an  hour,  during  which  the 
ladies  and  attendants  were  all  kept  in  the  front 
cabin,  dinner  was  announced  to  his  majesty.  He 
plays  the  emperor  in  everything,  and  he  has  taken 
possession  of  the  after  cabin  entirely  and  of  the 
table  as  well  as  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
cabin." 

napoleon's  naval  knowledge. 

Very  shortly  after  his  arrival  on  the  coast  he 
came  to  see  Captain  Sen  house.  He  came  on  boara 
and  received  the  officers  in  the  cabin: 

*  *  He  had  many  little  remarks  to  make  during 
the  presentation,  and  the  moment  it  was  con- 
cluded he  requested  to  see  the  ship.  I  was  fully 
prepared  for  this,  and  had  everything  in  good 
order  for  him.  The  admiral  attended  when  I 
showed  him  round,  and  Napoleon  asked  a  thou- 
sand questions  and  made  numerous  observations 
whicli  served  to  show  how  very  well  versed  he 
was  in  everything  relative  to  the  naval  service. 
He  was  particularly  struck  with  the  bonne  mine 
of  the  ship's  company,  and  continually  repeated 
his  opinion  of  the  order  the  ship  appeared  in  by 
liis  expression  heaucoup  (Tordre  and  hien  soign6. 
His  manners  resemble  the  king's  very  much,  by 
the  quantity  of  small  talk  he  has  and  the  knowl- 
edge he  has  of  the  private  affairs  of  many.  He 
expressed  himself  very  sensible  of  the  superiority 
of  the  British  navy  at  present,  but  considered 
that  the  French  navy  was  increasing  rapidly  in 
good  discipline  and  in  number  of  vessels.  He 
went  through  the  whole  of  the  ship,  even  to  the 
storerooms,  wings,  and  cockpit,  but  seemed  to 
move  with  painful  sensations  as  if  he  were  afflicted 
with  gout." 

HIS  DISREGARD  OF  WOMEN. 

Captain  Senhouse  was   struck  by  Napoleon's 
utter  contempt  for  women: 


**We  were  summoned  to  the  breakfast,  and 
the  emperor  was  perfectly  the  emperor,  I  assure 
you.  He  eats  heartily,  but  talks  very  little  at 
meals,  very  soon  retires,  and  it  is  astonishing  to 
see  the  respect  and  attention  paid  him  by  those 
who  were  about  him.  I  could  not  avoid  remark- 
ing his  sovereign  contempt  for  females.  They 
had  no  part  of  his  attention;  they  did  not  even 
presume  to  intrude  themselves  into  the  same 
apartment  with  his  majesty,  and  when  on  going 
away  I  asked  whether  the  ladies  would  precede 
him  or  get  into  the  boat  afterward,  he  answered 
very  coolly  that  '  the  ladies  might  come  after  in 
another  boat;'  and  so  they  did,  attended  by  only 
one  officer.  General  L'Allemande,  who  would  not 
have  remained  had  1  not  given  him  a  hint." 


CROMWELL'S  COURT. 

MR.  C.  H.  FIRTH  contributes  to  Cornhill 
for  August  an  interesting  and  vivacious 
account  of  the  court  of  the  Protector.  That  he 
had  a  court  at  all  gave  great  offense  to  the  re- 
publican party  and  to  the  strict  Puritans.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  declared  ' '  his  court  was  full  of  sin 
and  vanity,"  a  judgment  which  Mr.  Firth  is  not 
disposed  to  accept.  Of  the  many  palaces  placed 
at  Cromwell's  disposal,  he  practically  restricted 
himself  to  Whitehall  and  Hampton  Court,  the 
latter  as  a  summer  or  country  residence.  The 
goods  of  the  late  king  supplied  him  with  the 
wherewithal  to  furnish  his  royal  abodes.  There 
is  something  odd  in  finding  that  '  *  the  hangings 
in  Cromwell's  own  bedchamber  represented  the 
story  of  Vulcan,  Mars,  and  Venus."  Some 
zealous  Puritans  were  shocked  at  the  nude  statues 
in  Hampton  Court  Gardens  being  allowed  to  re- 
main. The  allowance  for  Cromwell's  household 
was  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  a 
year.  The  Protector's  wife  was  said  to  oe  a 
severe  and  thrifty  housekeeper,  with  a  lynx  eye 
on  the  expenditure,  and  with  a  devotion  to  ac- 
counts not  generally  supposed  to  mark  the  sex. 
The  day's  arrangements  went  like  clockworic. 
There  was  much  profusion  of  hospitality,  but 
Cromwell's  own  diet  was  ' '  spare  and  not  curi- 
ous." His  ordinary  drink  was  a  very  small  ale 
costing  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  by  the  bar- 
rel. In  all  state  ceremonials  the  honor  of  the 
nation  required  elaborate  display  and  strict 
etiquette. 

THE  protector's  GOOD-NATURK. 

Says  Whitelocke:  *<  Laying  aside  his  great- 
ness,  he  would  be  exceeding  familiar  with  us, 
and,  by  way  of  diversion,  would  make  verses 
with  us,  and  every  one  must  try  his  fancy.  He 
commonly  called  for  tobacco-pipes  and  a  candle. 
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and  would  now  and  then  take  tobacco  himself.  '* 
Hunting  and  hawking  were  among  his  recrea- 
tions, and  he  was  very  fond  of  music,  "  and  en- 
tertained the  most  skillful  in  that  science  in  his 
pay  and  family."  Far  from  being  the  grim 
hater  of  art  and  jollity  that  the  popular  mind 
supposes  him  to  have  been,  he  would  have  music 
all  through  his  public  dinners,  and  reinstated  in 
Christchurch  the  gifted  Mr.  Quin  (whom  Puritan 
visitors  had  ejected)  out  of  gratitude  for  his  fine 
singing.  And  at  the  wedding  of  his  daughter 
Frances  * '  they  had  forty-eight  violins  and  much 
mirth  with  frolics,  besides  mixed  dancing  (a 
thing  heretofore  accounted  profane)  till  5  "  in  the 
morning.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  calls  CromwelPs 
daughters,  excepting  Mrs.  Fleetwood,  * '  insolent 
fools. "  The  story  goes  that  Mrs.  Claypole,  at  a 
wedding  feast  where  most  of  the  grandees  of  the 
court  were  present,  on  being  asked  where  the 
wives  of  the  majors-general  were,  answered, 
'  *  1*11  warrant  you  they  are  washing  their  dishes 
at  home  as  they  use  to  do."  This  remark  being 
reported  to  the  ladies  in  question  made  them  ex- 
cessively wroth,  and  they  used  all  their  powers 
with  their  husbands  to  prevent  Cromwell  assum- 
ing the  crown,  that  Mrs.  Claypole  might  never 
become  a  princess.  The  extravagance  of  Crom- 
welFs  sons  created  much  resentment. 

< '  On  state  occasions  a  certain  splendor  in  cos- 
tume was  of  course  to  be  expected,  but  at  his 
first  installation  as  Protector,  Cromwell  was 
dressed  '  simply  in  a  black  suit  and  cloak. '  A 
few  months  later,  when  he  was  entertained  by  the 
lord  mayor,  he  wore  *  a  musk- color  suit  and 
coat  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  *  The  *  robe 
of  purple  velvet  lined  with  ermine '  which  '  Mas- 
ter Speaker  *  presented  to  him  on  behalf  of  the 
Parliament,  at  his  second  installation  as  Protect- 
or, was  merely  symbolical,  'being  the  habit 
anciently  used  at  the  solemn  investiture  of 
princes.*  Such  as  it  was,  however,  the  occasion- 
al splendor  of  the  Protector  aroused  the  bitterest 
criticism  among  some  of  his  officers,  and  the 
dress  of  his  sons  was  a  still  greater  cause  of 
offense.** 


IRELAND  AS  CHAMPION  OP  THE  POOR. 

THE  Irish  nation  by  reason  of  its  poverty  has 
rendered  great  service  to  the  poor  every- 
where. Grievances  of  the  poor  in  Great  Britain 
and  elsewhere  might  be  overlooked,  but  present- 
ed as  the  wrongs  of  a  whole  nation  they  have 
secured  a  measure  of  redress  first  in  Ireland,  then 
in  other  lands.  This  truism  of  social  and  agra- 
rian reform  receives  fresh  illustration  in  the 
question  of  Irish  taxation  as  expounded  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Holland  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Eco- 


nomic Journal,  '*  The  Irish  grievance  in  matter 
of  taxation  is,**  he  says,  "one  with  that  of  the 
poorest  classes  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  the  general  system  of  taxation  were  so  read- 
justed as  to  press  less  heavily  upon  the  poorest 
and  more  heavily  upon  the  well-to-do  classes  the 
Irish  grievance  would  disappear  or  be  pro  tanto 
diminished. '  *  The  *  *  financial  relations  *'  between 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain  are  thus  expanded — 
by  Irish  agitation  be  it  remembered — ^into  the 
<< financial  relations**  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich. 

INDIRECT   TAXES. 

Mr.  Holland  shows  how  the  government  takes 
in  taxes  some  ten  dollars  a  year  from  the  man 
whose  annual  income  is  under  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

' '  Under  our  present  system  the  whole  burden 
of  indirect  taxation  (except  for  a  small  propor- 
tion derived  from  wine,  coffee,  dried  f raits,  etc.) 
falls  upon  those  who  consume  tea,  tobacco,  beer, 
and  spirits.  In  a  family  living  upon  an  income  of 
twenty  shillings  a  week  pr  less  the  consumption 
of  these  articles  is  usually  nearly  as  great  as  it  is 
in  a  family  living  on  forty  or  fifty  shillings  ft 
week.  .  .  .  Countless  poor  people  in  Ireland, 
and  England,  too,  never  eat  meat,  save  perhaps  a 
little  domestic  bacon,  except  at  high  festivals,  but 
smoke  the  pipe  every  day.  To  them  meat  is, 
practically,  the  luxury,  tobacco  the  daily  neces- 
sity of  existence.  We  say  sometimes  that  we  tax 
luxuries,  not  necessities.  We  do  not,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  tax  most  luxuries  at  all.'* 

Mr.  Holland  runs  full  tilt  against  a  favorite 
principle  of  British  fiscal  policy.  Simplification 
and  reduction  of  the  number  of  taxes  means,  he 
contends,  increased  inequality  in  the  incidence  of 
taxation,  and  puts  the  heaviest  burden  on  the 
poor: 

'  <  The  skilled  artisan  and  lower  middle-class 
families,  living  on  incomes  of  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  a  year,  have  con- 
quered for  themselves  a  most  favored  position  in 
the  matter  of  imperial  taxation.  They  do  not, 
like  the  class  above  them,  contribute  to  direct 
imperial  taxation;  they  contribute  little  more 
through  taxed  commodities  than  do  the  class  be- 
low them." 

Hence  hfe  concludes: 

*<  We  must,  if  equitable  distribution  of  bur- 
dens is  indeed  our  object,  retrajce  f or  sc  rue  distance 
the  road  followed  during  these  last  fifty  years  and 
forego  some  of  our  beautiful  fiscal  simplicity.  We 
must  recognize  that  our  statesmen  of  the  last  fifty 
years  have  been  a  little  less  wise  and  their  pre- 
decessors a  little  less  foolish  in  fiscal  matters  than 
we  have  hitherto  imagined.'* 
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NEWSPAPER  ILLUSTRATION. 

IN  the  September  number  of  Current  Literature 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Drake  describes  the  steps  by 
which  the  methods  used  in  illustrating  the 
metropolitan  daily  have  been  evolved.  An  idea 
of  the  modus  operandi  is  best  conveyed  by  Mr. 
Drake's  account  of  the  manner  of  <*  covering" 
a  fire. 

Two  artists  are  sent  out  from  the  newspaper 
office,  one  to  get  the  general  scene,  the  other  to 
look  for  interesting  incidents.  It  is  after  9  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  but  it  is  decided  to  hold  the 
forms  fifteen  minutes  later  than  the  regular  hour 
of  closing,  and  the  artists,  supplied  with  badges 
which  admit  them  within  the  police  lines  around 
the  fire,  are  off  on  their  mission. 

'  <  A  cab  soon  brings  them  to  the  scene  of  the 
fire,  they  push  their  way  through  the  crowd,  pass 
the  police  lines  and,  agreeing  upon  a  meeting- 
place,  separate;  the  man  who  is  to  make  the 
general  view  seeks  an  elevated  position  diagonally 
across  the  street  from  the  lurid  scene,  the  other 
gets  his  material  at  closer  range.  It  is  half- past 
9.  They  must  do  all  their  sketching  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes,  and  it  is  hot  work. 

*<  Meanwhile  the  photo- engraving  plant  has 
been  notified  to  be  ready  to  handle  this  late 
drawing,  and  that  the  engraving  must  be  de- 
livered to  the  night  editor  by  twenty  minutes 
of  2.  In  the  art  department  various  specula- 
tions, grave  and  humorous,  are  indulged  in  as 
to  the  chances  the  fire  picture  has  of  getting  into 
the  paper.  The  hands  of  the  clock  crawl  around 
to  a  quarter  past  10,  and  the  speculations  are 
now  nearly  all  of  a  humorous  nature.  At  twenty 
minutes  past  in  come  the  artists.  '  Make  a  four- 
column  of  it, '  says  the  night  city  desk. 

RAPID    WORK. 

» '  The  man  who  is  making  the  general  scene 
leaves  spaces  in  the  corners  of  his  drawing  in 
which  the  other  man's  sketches  of  incidents  are 
to  be  pasted,  and  works  like  mad.  It  usually 
takes  two  hours  to  make  a  four-column  drawing, 
and  he  must  finish  this  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 
An  hour  passes,  and  the  photo- engraving  man  is 
hanging  about  in  an  ominous  fashion.  The 
dyspeptic  night  editor  has  sent  in  an  ultimatum 
to  the  effect  that  he  won't  hold  the  paper  half  a 
minute  after  the  time  set  for  the  delivery  of  the 
cut.  The  night  art  director  is  hovering  over  the 
artist  as  he  lines  in  the  smoke. 

**  *  You  work  on  the  figures,'  he  says;  *put  a 
big  one — ar  policeman — in  the  foreground,  and 
cover  up  all  that  detail.  I'll  put  the  smoke  in 
for  you,'  and  he  gets  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
drawing  and  boldly  sweeps  in  the  needed  effect, 
cleverly  concealing  rows  of  windows  with  all  the 


smoke  he  dares  to  use.  While  the  last  touches 
are  being  put  on  the  figures  in  the  crowd,  the 
sketches  of  incident,  drawn  on  thin  paper,  are 
deftly  pasted  in  their  allotted  spaces,  and  the 
director  watches  alternately  the  drawing  and  the 
clock.  At  ten  minutes  of  12  he  snatches  the 
drawing  from  under  the  artist's  pen  with  a  *  Come, 
that's  good  enough,'  marks  the  size  the  plate  is 
to  be  made — for  newspaper  drawings  are  made 
twice  the  size  in  which  they  appear  in  the  paper 
— and  off  it  goes  to  the  *■  plant. ' 

*  *  Here  it  is  photographed  and  '  printed '  by 
electric  light  on  a  sensitized  zinc  plate.  By 
chemical  action  the  lines  of  the  drawing  as  they 
appear  on  the  zinc  plate  are  impervious  to  the 
action  of  nitric  acid.  Into  this  acid,  then,  the 
plate  is  immersed  until  the  zinc  around  the  lines 
is  eaten  away,  leaving  the  lines  in  relief.  More 
of  the  zinc  is  then  removed  from  around  and 
between  the  lines  by  the  *  routing  machine,'  a 
few  touches  are  given  to  it  by  a  hand  engraver, 
it  is  nailed  to  a  metal  block  to  make  it  '  type 
high,'  and  sent  to  the  composing-room." 


WONDERS  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

THE  October  J/cC/are'j  contains  some  statis- 
tics by  Mr.  George  B.  Waldron,  arranged 
for  popular  appreciation,  of  Greater  New  York 
City.  Greater  New  York  will  include  quite 
a  score  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  ranging  in 
population  from  a  few  hundreds  to  2,000,000 
each.  Its  population  will  be  3,300,000  or  more, 
giving  an  area  of  360  square  miles.  It  will  be 
second  in  size  to  greater  London  among  the 
world's  cities.  This  brings  Paris  into  the  third 
place.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  London 
was  a  city  nearly  two  thousand  years  before  the 
first  white  man  set  foot  on  Manhattan  Island. 
New  York  would  furnish  space  for  132  such 
cities,  and  yet  there  are  in  it  as  many  people  as 
were  in  all  the  thirteen  colonies  when  they  de- 
clared their  independence.  Mr.  Waldron  begins 
to  astonish  us  by  the  statement  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Greater  New  York,  lined  up  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  would  extend  from  New  York  to  St. 
Louis,  a  thousand  miles  across  the  country,  and 
that  if  they  were  marched  by,  two  abreast,  day 
and  night,  it  would  take  three  weeks  before  the 
last  pair  had  passed  the  observer.  The  railroad 
lines  within  the  borders  of  the  city  would  reach 
from  New  York  to  Omaha,  and  the  elevated  lines 
alone  would  make  a  double-track  connection  with 
New  Haven,  Conn.  The  street  lines  have  a  cap- 
ital of  $95,000,000,  and  their  5,000  cars  make  a 
yearly  aggregate  run  of  85,000,000  miles,  which 
would  about  bridge  the  distance  from  the  earth 
to  the  sun.     They  carry  480,000,000  passengers 
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a  year  and  an  average  of  1,300,000  a  day.  The 
steam  roads  entering  the  national  center  send  out 
1,000  passenger  trains  every  twenty-four  hours, 
and  about  500,000  passengers  on  the  average 
enter  or  leave  the  city  on  these  roads  every  day. 
The  clearing-house  shows  checks  and  drafts  to 
the  amount  of  $69,000,000  a  day,  about  half 
larger  than  the  combined  bank  clearings  of 
ail  the  other  cities  in  the  nation.  Mr.  Waldron 
says : 

<'In  1626  the  Dutch  purchased  Manhattan 
Island  for  |24.  The  surrounding  country  was 
not  then  considered  worth  buying.  To-day  the 
value  of  the  land  and  buildings  of  the  enlarged 
city  is  not  less  than  $4,500,000,000.  This  is  an 
average  of  $125,000  an  acre  and  50  cents  a  square 
foot  for  the  entire  360  square  miles.  But  there 
are  sections  down  on  lower  Broadway  and  on 
Wall  Street  that  could  not  be  bought  for  less  than 
a  thousand  times  that  price.  A  workingman 
would  need  to  spend  the  wages  of  twenty  years 
for  a  plot  large  enough  to  give  him  a  decent 
burial.  The  property  value  of  this  one  city  would 
buy  one- third  of  all  the  farms  in  the  United 
States." 


THE  WRONGS  OF  ALASKAN  ESKIMOS. 

THE  principal  article  in  the  Overland  Monthly 
for  September  is  an  illustrated  account  of 
a  voyage  to  Alaska,  with  a  description  of  its 
inhabitants,  by  Dr.  Lincoln  Cothran. 

This  writer's  statements  regarding  the  present 
condition  of  the  natives  of  the  western  coast  are 
truly  disheartening.  A  wide  field  for  philan- 
thropic endeavor  seems  to  have  been  found  in 
that  desolate  country.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
manv  of  the  ills  under  which  these  Eskimos  suffer 
seom  to  have  been  directly  caused  by  the  greed 
of  unscrupulous  white  men  from  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  the 
natives  are  not  worse  off  than  when  under  Rus- 
sian rule.  Three  great  corporations  are  rapidly 
denuding  the  land  of  its  natural  resources. 

We  quote  a  part  of  Dr.  Cothran's  forcible 
denunciation  of  the  methods  employed  by  Ameri- 
can trading  companies  in  dealing  with  the 
natives: 

^  *  The  saddest  feature  in  the  life  of  this  cheer- 
less people  is  their  extreme  destitution.  Their 
raiment  is  tattered  skins.  Their  food,  little 
better  than  carrion,  is  so  scarce  that  many  of 
them  perish  every  winter  from  starvation. 

*'  It  is  not  because  they  are  slothful,  indolent, 
or  improvident.  Twenty  years  ago  their  indus- 
try in  hunting  and  fishing  yielded  them  an  abun- 
dance of  skins  for  clothing  and  food  suitable  to 
this  icy  clime.  The  life-blood  of  the  Eskimos, 
with  their  independence  and  manhood,  has  been 


swallowed  up  by  three  great  corporations  whose 
heads  are  in  San  Francisco. 

"About  fifty  men  have  grown  enormously 
rich  to  the  utter  degradation  and  impoverish- 
ment of  a  virtuous  and  self-reliant  race.  An 
important  food  and  industrial  supply,  the  whale, 
has  been  dvnamited  out  of  Alaskan  waters  bv 
the  steam -schooners  of  the  Pacific  Whaling  Com- 
pany. The  seals  and  other  fur-bearing  animals 
have  been  practically  annihilated  on  both  land 
and  sea  by  the  Alaska  Fur  and  Commercial 
Company.  This  company  has  wrought  its  pur- 
poses in  Alaska  by  fixing  a  bondage  on  the 
natives  more  galling  and  detestable  than  outright 
slavery,  because  it  disclaims  responsibility  or  care 
for  its  wretched  serfs. 

A    RECORD    OF    PLUNDER. 

'* Under  the  guise  of  preserving  the  game 
from  quick  destruction  and  to  prevent  uprisings 
of  the  natives  against  the  company*s  traders  at 
the  various  posts  (they  line  the  mainland  and 
peninsula  from  Sitka  to  Bering  Strait  and 
extend  up  the  many  large  rivers),  a  law  was 
caused  to  be  enacted  at  Washington  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  repeating  arms  to  the  natives  of 
Alaska.  This  was  a  ruse  to  keep  outside  parties 
away  and  to  enable  the  traders  themselves  to 
supply  arms  at  unheard-of  and  almost  fabulous 
prices.  The  native  was  not  slow  in  appreciating 
the  superiority  of  firearms  over  bows  and  arrows 
in  hunting  bears  and  seals.  The  method  of  ex- 
change was  as  follows:  The  rifle  was  set  upright 
on  the  ground,  stock  down,  and  the  natives  piled 
skins  upon  one  another  flatwise  until  the  stack 
reached  to  the  muzzle.  Thus,  often,  more  than 
eight  or  nine  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  fine  furs 
were  obtained  for  a  ten- dollar  gun. 

<  *  There  never  was  any  excuse  for  the  law 
which  gave  opportunity  to  perpetrate  this  shame- 
ful robbery.  In  spite  of  its  ostensible  purpose 
the  fur-bearing  animals  have  become  almost  ex- 
tinct. The  natives  have  exhibited  the  greatest 
forbearance  and  looked  on  in  all  humility  at  the 
devastation  this  company  has  made.  So  far  from 
an  uprising  against  the  traders  (whom,  God 
knows,  they  ought  to  have  annihilated),  there  has 
been  but  one  native  homicide  in  thirty  years 
among  a  population  of  many  thousands,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  company's  traders  them- 
selves supplied  the  Eskimos  with  guns  better  to 
equip  them  as  hunters.  The  law  referred  to  has 
been  only  a  flimsy  mosquito- bar  to  cover  the  un- 
blushing extortion  practiced  by  the  Alaska  Fur 
and  Commercial  Company.  This  iniquitous  law 
ought  to  be  instantly  repealed;  then  the  natives 
can  buy  guns  from  other  parties  for  what  they 
are  worth. 
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*  *  These  trading  posts  also  supply  the  natives 
with  cheap-jack  tea,  tobacco,  crackers,  calico, 
and  worthless  gewgaws,  such  as  tin  crucifixes 
and  brass  rings. 

THE    WANTON    DESTRUCTION   OF    FOODS. 

**The  poor,  hungry,  half -naked  native  in  his 
craving  for  tea  and  tobacco  (they  dare  not  mad- 
den him  with  whisky  for  fear  he  will  turn  upon 
them)  has  thus  been  made  the  instrument  of  his 
own  undoing. 

**  Independence  and  plenty  have  been  ex- 
changed for  serfdom  and  squalor  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  animals  of  this  land.  In  the  summer 
the  country  is  covered  with  high  grass  and  flow- 
ers. Unless  you  go  far  away  in  the  interior  you 
-will  tire  yourself  wandering  over  the  tundras  and 
through  the  forests  and  never  see  a  vestige  of 
Jife,  except  very  rarely  a  frightened  ptarmigan. 
And  yet  innumerable  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
furs  have  been  taken  here.  Not  long  ago  the 
sea,  the  river  banks,  the  lakes,  tundras,  and 
mountains  swarmed  with  seals,  otters,  foxes, 
minx,  bears,  lynx,  martens,  beavers,  wolverines, 
and  wild  reindeer. 

*  *  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  until  the 
last  food  source  of  the  Eskimos  will  become 
ruined  by  the  numerous  salmon  canneries,  which 
are  now  under  the  control  of  another  big  corpo- 
ration called  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association." 

A    PLEA    FOR    THE    HELPLESS. 

Dr.  Cothran  concludes  as  follows: 

**A11  the  legislation  concerning  Alaska  has 
been  at  the  behest  of  the  various  commercial 
companies,  not  from  any  recognition  of  the  wel- 
fare or  ne  '^ssities  of  the  native  inhabitants.  The 
Congress  at  Washington  has  been  too  careless 
and  credulous  in  listening  to  the  siren  tongues  of 
attorneys  sent  by  the  corporations  whose  '  com- 
merce '  with  the  natives  has  been  carried  on  at 
the  expense  of  nakedness,  hunger,  and  human  life. 

*  *  I  wish  to  make  a  plea  in  behalf  of  those  who 
are  helpless,  whose  natural  rights  have  been  out- 
raged, and  whose  happiness  and  prosperity  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  in  honor 
bound  to  employ  all  its  power  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote. The  many  exclusive  and  monopolistic 
privileges  granted  to  the  companies  that  have  so 
flagrantly  abused  them  ought  to  be  annulled. 
The  Federal  Government  ought  not  to  abandon 
its  Eskimo  protigSs  to  the  sordid  and  unre- 
strained rapacity  of  these  companies. 

**  Owing  to  the  diflBculty  of  communication, 
the  territorial  government  at  Sitka,  on  Romanoff 
Island,  at  the  extreme  southern  boundary,  knows 
no  more  of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  great 
mainland  of  Alaska  north  of  the  peninsula  than 


do  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont.  Under  the 
policy  of  the  past  twenty  years  more  than  half  of 
the  Eskimo  population  have  perished  from  cold 
and  starvation.  In  this  article  I  have  only  hint- 
ed here  and  there  at  the  rapine  that  has  charac- 
terized *  government '  by  the  trading  companies. 

<*  Should  President  McKinley  appoint  a  com- 
petent commission  to  investigate  things  in 
northern  Alaska,  their  report  would  be  the 
blackest  and  most  sorrowful  record  that  has  been 
written  in  modem  times.  At  the  end  of  a  long 
tale  of  unspeakable  wrong  and  outrage,  they 
would  tell  of  the  decaying  vestiges  of  hundreds 
of  formerly  prosperous  villages,  deserted  now 
and  marked  only  by  Greek  Catholic  crosses  above 
the  graves. 

<  *  Let  our  Government  fulfill  the  moral  obliga- 
tion to  extend  its  sheltering  and  protecting  arms 
over  these  wild  but  beautiful- natured  people." 


THE  KLONDYKE  GOLD-FIELDS. 

MANY  of  the  September  magazines  (includ- 
ing the  English  Contemporary  and  Fort- 
nightly) have  articles  on  the  Klondyke  country. 
We  quoted  in  our  own  September  number  at 
some  length  from  the  accounts  given  in  Mc  Clure's 
and  the  Midland  Monthly. 

We  should  naturally  expect  to  find  exception- 
ally full  and  reliable  information  on  this  subject 
in  the  Overland  Monthly^  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Mr.  George  Chapman's  article  in  the  September 
number  does  not  disappoint  us. 

Mr.  Chapman  not  only  goes  to  much  pains  to 
describe  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  lack 
of  most  of  the  facilities  that  help  us  to  be  civi- 
lized, but  In  conclusion  urges  certain  very  prac- 
tical considerations  which  deserve  to  be  pondered 
by  every  would-be  Klondyker. 

The  most  important  question  about  the  Yukon 
gold-fields,  in  Mr.  Chapman's  opinion,  is  the 
question  of  their  extent. 

WILL  THERE  BE  ENOUGH  GOLD  TO  GO  ROUND  ? 

'^It  is  certain  that  a  majority  of  those  who 
prospect  will  find  claims  of  varying  sorts.  There 
is  almost  no  soil  in  Alaska  that  when  washed  will 
not  give  a  color  or  two  to  the  pan.  But  the 
miner  has  it  borne  in  on  him  with  cruel  emphasis 
that  it  is  not  the  abstract  value  of  the  gold  i  the 
pan  that  counts,  but  its  value  compared  with  the 
cost  of  getting  it.  Diggings  which  in  an  easier 
country  would  prove  unusually  profitable  would 
be  absolutely  worthless  on  the  Yukon  because  of 
the  cost  of  living  and  working  under  the  hard 
conditions  of  the  North.  When  meals  cost  a 
dollar  and  a  half  each  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
five  dollars  a  day  must  be  got  before  expenses  can 
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be  paid.     For  this  reason  only  the  richer  dig- 
gings are  recognized  as  having  market  value. 

< '  There  is  a  certain  possibility  that  other  dig- 
gings as  rich  as  those  of  Klondyke  will  be  found, 
but  it  is  only  a  possibility.  The  gold  region  lies 
along  the  western  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  the  gold  placers  are  undoubtedly  the  result 
of  erosive  action  on  the  quartz  leads  higher  up. 
The  Caribou  diggings,  the  Stikeen  River  mines, 
and  the  strikes  at  Forty  Mile  and  Circle  City 
were  all  in  the  same  kind  of  ground  and  on  slopes 
bearing  the  same  general  relation  to  the  moun- 
tains on  the  east.  But  in  each  of  the  places  men- 
tioned the  digging  proved  to  be  pockets,  and  the 
country  around  them,  though  thoroughly  pros- 
pected, failed  to  give  a  profitable  return.  In  other 
words,  all  the  diggings  so  far  found  have  been 
occasional  spots  of  unusual  richness,  and  afford 
no  evidence  of  a  general  line  of  rich  gold-bearing 
gravel  extending  continuously  along  from  north 
to  south. 

PROBLEMATIC    RICHNESS    OF   THE    MOTHER    LODE. 

' '  A  word,  too,  as  to  the  mother  lode  from 
which  all  the  gold  now  in  the  placers  came.  There 
has  been  much  talk  of  the  fortunes  to  be  had 
from  the  discovery  of  these  quartz  ledges,  and 
the  belief  seems  to  be  more  or  less  general  that 
they  will  prove  enormously  rich  in  gold  when 
found.  There  are  no  facts  to  back  this  general- 
ization. In  facty  everything  known  of  Alaskan 
quartz  ledges  goes  to  prove  the  contrary.  The 
quartz  now  worked  for  gold  is  of  extremely  low 
grade,  but  exists  in  inexhaustible  quantities  and, 
as  in  the  Treadwell,  so  near  the  water  and  under 
such  favorable  conditions  that  its  working  proves 
steadily  profitable.  The  presence  of  gold  in  such 
wonderful  quantities  in  the  placers  shows  nothing 
as  to  the  richness  of  the  mother  lode.  The  erosive 
action  which  resulted  in  its  liberation  from  the 
onp:inal  matrix  of  rock  has  been  going  on  for  in- 
definite periods  of  time.  The  placer  deposits 
may  as  well  have  been  drifts  from  poorer  ledges 
collected  through  longer  times  as  from  richer 
ledges  washed  down  in  shorter  time.  So  it  may 
well  be  that  the  mother  lode  when  found  will  not 
prove  the  bonanza  that  is  now  so  confidently  ex- 
pected." 

Routes  to  the  Dlerfflngs. 

All  the  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  Klon- 
dyke discoveries  comment  on  the  bad  roads 
and  poor  facilities  of  transportation  in  Alaska. 
Mr.  Harold  B.  Goodrich,  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  mentions  in  the  Engineering 
Magazine  a  number  of  prospective  ways  of  get- 
ting into  the  gold  country:  <<The  route  up  the 
Stikine  River,  crossing  overland  to  the  Yukon 
from  Telegraph  Creek,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  these, 


since  it  is  open  as  late  as  October,  while  travel 
by  the  others  becomes  dangerous  by  the  first 
week  of  September.  Another  route  from  the 
east  through  Northwest  Territory  to  the  Mac- 
kenzie River,  thence  westward  to  the  Porcupine 
and  down  to  the  Yukon,  is  said  to  be  contem- 
plated by  a  Canadian  company.  This,  however^ 
would  be  a  long  route,  and  would  lose  the  ad- 
vantage, possessed  by  the  Stikine  line,  of  passing 
through  the  gold  districts  British  Columbia. 

*  *  The  miners,  however,  not  only  look  forward 
to  easier  means  of  entering  the  country,  when 
*■  grub '  will  be  mudh  cheaper  and  easier  to  get 
than  now,  but  dream  of  wagon  roads  from  the 
towns  to  the  diggings.  When  these  are  put 
through,  they  will  no  longer  be  obliged  to  <  pack  * 
their  outfits  on  their  backs  and  carry  them  through 
mosquito -infested  swamps,  or  to  tow  their  boats 
a  hundred  miles  against  a  rapid  current.  While 
such  a  condition  is  still  in  the  dim  future,  it  is 
within  the  limits  of  possibilities,  and  in  a  few 
years  Alaska  may  not  be  so  bad  a  place  to  live  or 
travel  in.'' 


ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  STORY-WRITERS. 

IN  the  October  LippincoWs  there  is  an  essay 
entitled  *<  Bad  Story -Telling,"  in  which  Mr. 
Frederic  M.  Bird,  the  editor  of  LippincotCs^ 
takes  occasion  t6  say  something  about  good  story- 
telling, and  also  to  give  some  advice  to  people 
who  are  anxious  to  write  good  stories.  Doubtless 
few  good  stories  are  ever  written  as  a  result  of 
advice.  At  the  same  time,  so  many  bad  ones 
might  be  better  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
quote  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  editor  and 
clear-headed  man  like  Mr.  Bird.  Perhaps  his 
first  advice  would  seem  rather  truistic  to  any 
ouQ  but  an  editor.  It  is:  **  Don't  write  on  sub- 
jects of  which  you  know  little  or  nothing. "  He 
advises  simple  topics  within  easy  reach  of  the 
writer's  powers.  He  suggests  reading  up  on 
United  States  history,  and  a  preference  for  that 
rather  than  France  or  Italy.  He  warns  against 
dialect.  *<  As  a  main  reliance  its  day  is  done." 
Also  against  *<hifalutin',"  spread-eagle  style. 
Also  against  tales  of  literary  life  until  you  know^ 
it  as  thoioughly  as  Mr.  Howells  does.  *'  Find 
out  what  your  bent  is,  if  you  have  any,  and  what 
you  have  to  say,  if  anything;  if  not,  seek  other 
pursuits.  Whatever  you  do  take  pains  with  it 
Try  at  least  to  write  good  English;  learn  to  criti- 
cise and  correct  your  work;  put  your  best  into 
every  sentence.  If  you  are  too  lazy  and  careless 
to  do  that,  better  go  into  trade  or  politics.  It  is 
easier  to  become  a  Congressnian  or  millionaire 
than  a  real  author,  and  we  have  too  many  bad 
story-tellers  as  it  is." 


THE  PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  October  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  ends 
its  fortieth  year,  and  this  anniversary  number  in- 
dulges in  a  modest  and  dignified  retrospect  of  a  few 
pages  of  the  four  decades  in  therear— a  life  which  might 
certainly  justify  some  pride.  No  other  American  maga- 
zine has  just  the  literary  history  of  the  Atlantic.  Such 
a  statement  can  be  made  without  odium,  because  the 
magazine  is  so  different  from  all  others  in  the  consistent 
adherence  to  pure  literary  standards.  As  the  magazine 
says  in  this  slight  collection  of  biographical  notes,  its 
purpose  has  been  during  all  the  changes  of  the  forty 
years  ''to  hold  literature  above  all  other  human  in* 
terests  and  to  suffer  no  confusion  of  its  ideals."  The 
first  number  was  published  in  1857.  To  show  what  a 
notable  beginning  the  magazine  had,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  ten  of  the  fourteen  authors  who  contributed 
to  the  first  number  were  Motley,  Longfellow,  Emerson, 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Mrs.  Stowe, 
J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Lowell,  and  Clark  Gardner.  Perhaps 
the  most  intrinsically  important  of  these  contributions 
was  the  first  installment  of  "The  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table,"  beginning  with  Dr.  Holmes*  whim- 

.  sical  ''I  was  just  going  to  say  when  I  was  inter- 
rupted"— the  interruption  having  lasted  for  some 
twenty-five  years  from  a  period  when  two  slight 
papers  were  contributed  to  the  old  New  EngUiTui 

.   Magazine  in  1882. 


M 


THE  MISSION  OF  THE  "ATLANTIC. 

From  its  very  first  appearance  the  magazine  was 
honestly  regarded  as  a  collector  of  American  liteiv 
ature,  and  not  at  all  as  a  mere  publishing  enterprise. 

*  Nearly  all  the  other  American  magazines  that  were 
then  in  existence  have  perished,  and  those  that  have 
survived  have  radically  changed  their  character.  Only 
the  Atlantic  has  remained  steadfast  to  a  marvelous 

;  degree.  The  editors  of  the  Atlantic  have  been  as 
notable  as  the  contributors — truly  a  magnificent  suc- 
cession of  great  men.  Lowell  was  the  first  editor;  then 
came  Mr.  Fields,  and  there  have  been  Mr.  Ho  wells,  Mr. 
Aldrich,  and  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder  since  1890.  The 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  is  entitled  perhaps  better  than 
any  other  American  to  answer  the  question  whether  we 
have  passed  beyond  the  day  of  a  high  literary  standard 
and  definite  literary  aims.  He  says  in  these  retrospect- 
ive comments  that  when  the  work  of  our  writers— 
those  that  are  worthy  of  the  name — is  compared  with 
the  work  that  was  going  on  in  1857,  there  will  be  shown 
no  real  decline  except  in  poetry.  "  In  fiction,  if  Haw- 
thorne be  set  aside  (as  it  is  fair  to  set  aside  any  great 

'  genius),  there  is  much  more  work  done  now  of  a  grade 

'  next  to  the  very  highest  than  was  done  forty  years  ago. 
In  hutory  there  has  been  as  great  an  improvement  in 
style  as  there  has  come  a  wider  and  surer  grasp  in  these 
days  of  fuller  knowledge;  in  politics  and  social  science 
there  has  been  no  falling  away  by  our  few  best  writers, 
and  the  field  is  larger  and  the  spirit  of  liberality  more 
generous;  by  the  exact  sciences  new  worlds  full  of 
revelation   and  romance  have  been   discovered   since 


Agassiz  first  wrote  for  the  Atlantic.  The  conspicuous 
changes  that  have  taken  place  are  two :  we  have  no 
single  group  of  men  of  such  genius  as  the  group  that 
contributed  to  the  early  numbers*  and  as  a  result  of 
the  spread  of  culture  no  man  of  less  than  the  very  high- 
est rank  can  now  hold  as  prominent  a  position  as  a  man 
of  the  same  qualities  held  when  good  writers  were 
fewer."  The  work  of  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  f  ?rmerly 
editor  of  the  Forum,  has  been  very  marked  in  the  con- 
tents of  recent  numbers  of  the  Atlantic,  especially  in 
the  space  given  to  important  timely  topics  of  the  day; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  part  of  the  maga- 
zine's field  has  been  strengthened  without  in  anywise 
weakening  its  hold  as  a  patron  of  creative  literature. 

M.  BRUNETl&RE  ON  FRENCH  ST7LE. 

There  are  a  half-dozen  worthy  contributions  to  this 
anniversary  number.  M.  Brunetidre  has  a  characteristic 
essay  on  **  The  French  Mastery  of  Style,"  in  which  he 
analyzes  keenly  the  atmosphere  and  the  forces  which 
have  made  French  prose  the  most  effective  and  subtle 
tool  among  all  the  languages  of  the  earth.  The  great  gen- 
eral reason,  of  course,  why  the  French  are  masters  of 
style  is  that  for  three  or  four  hundred  years  back  French 
writers  and  the  French  public  have  treated  their  lan- 
guage as  a  work  of  art;  that  is,  that  in  addition  to  the  serv- 
ices the  language  affords  in  every-day  life,  it  is  capable  of 
receiving  an  artistic  form.  There  is  in  the  eagerness  for 
the  perfection  of  this  artistic  form  a  great  danger  of 
virtuosity;  that  is,  the  indifference  to  the  content  of 
form.  But  the  great  French  writers  have  avoided  this 
danger  by  learning  that  **  language,  though  a  work  of 
art,  still  continues  to  be  above  all  a  medium  for  the 
communication  of  thoughts  and  feelings— what  may  be 
called  their  instrument  of  exchange,  their  current  coin." 

Henry  M.  Stanley,  in  his  article,  **  Twenty-five  Years' 
Progress  in  Equatorial  Africa,"  sums  up  the  changes 
that  have  come  to  the  Dark  Continent  since  he  went  to 
find  Livingstone.  In  the  matter  of  transportation 
aJone  the  changes  are  curious,  even  in  the  present  im- 
perfect state  of  civilization.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it 
took  Mr.  Stanley  eight  months  to  reach  Ujiji  from  the 
coast,  while  now  it  takes  a  caravan  only  three  months. 
Five  months  were  required  to  reach  Uganda  from  the 
coast,  while  to-day  bicyclists  perform  the  journey  in 
twenty-one  days.  "Fourteen  years  a^^j  the  voyage 
from  Stanley  Pool  to  Stanley  Falls  was  made  by  me  in 
the  first  steamer  that  was  floated  in  the  Upper  Congo 
in  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  hours.  Now  steam- 
ers accomplish  the  distiance  in  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hours,"  and  so  on. 

THE  TASK  OF  OUR  ASTRONOMERS. 

Prof.  T.  J.  J.  See  concludes  in  his  essay  on  **  Recent 
Discoveries  Respecting  the  Origin  of  the  Universe" 
that  we  have  our  principal  hope  of  cosmogony  in  the 
study  of  the  systems  of  the  universe  at  large  rather 
than  that  of  our  own  unique  system,  though  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  planets  will  always  be  useful. 
What  the  future  astronomical  geniuses  will  busy  them- 
selves with  is  a  profound  investigation  of  the  solar  sys- 
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terns  of  the  double  nebulsB  and  of  certain  branches  of 
celestial  mechanics.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  predict 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  most  remote 
centuries.  Our  astronomers  must  trace  the  systems  of 
the  universe  back  through  cosmical  ages  to  lind  out 
just  how  the  present  order  of  things  has  come  about. 
Truly  a  sublime  problem. 

Mr.  George  Ken  nan,  in  '*A  Russian  Experiment  in 
Self-Government,"  gives  an  account  of  the  curiously 
isolated  republic  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  a  thousand  miles  away  from  Peking 
and  as  far  from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  In  that  wild, 
mountainous,  densely  wooded,  and  almost  trackless  re- 
gion there  is  a  little  community  in  a  valley  only  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  in  length  which  has  evolved  from  begin- 
nings very  much  like  our  present  Klondyke  migration 
on  a  small  scale.  In  1883  a  tongus-hunter  found  gold  in 
this  valley,  and  it  led  to  an  infiux  of  hardy  miners 
whose  expedition  showed  all  the  picturesque  qualities 
of  California  times.  These  hardy  adventurers,  so  many 
miles  away  from  any  center  of  government,  found  it 
necessary  to  provide  their  own  administration  of  justice, 
their  own  currency,  etc  And  they  have  done  it  with  re- 
markably clear-headed  and  satisfactory  results.  In  188S, 
however,  the  jealousy  of  Russia  and  China  led  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  little  State  and  the  settlement  was 
scattered  to  the  four  winds. 

Prof.  Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  has  what  is  probably 
the  most  authoritative  work  that  has  yet  appeared  in 
American  periodical  literature  on  Gabriele  d'Annunzio, 
the  Italian  novelist.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Fuller  thinks  that 
the  material  prosperity  of  Chicago  is  to  be  followed  by  a 
high  intellectual  status.  Mr.  Frederick  Burk  writes  at 
length  on  **The  Training  of  Teachers,'*  and  especially 
of  their  instruction  in  the  psychological  principles  of 
their  profession. 

THE  CENTURY. 

THE  Century  for  October  opens  with  a  good  article 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  most  capital  pic- 
tures drawn  by  Jay  Hambridge,  on  "  The  Roll  of  Honor  * 
of  the  New  York  Police,"  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  tells 
of  a  number  of  the  actions  by  his  policemen  which  se- 
cured their  promotion  and  their  representation  on  his 
roll  of  honor.  There  were  all  sorts  of  feats— rescues  at 
fires,  stopping  of  runaway  horses,  arrests  of  burglars, 
etc.— and  some  of  them  were  the  more  striking  for  the 
modesty  of  the  courageous  rescuers.  For  instance,  one 
man  was  assailed  by  three  young  toughs  at  night  when 
he  interrupted  their  robbing  of  a  peddler.  The  police- 
man ran  in  and  one  of  the  toughs  broke  his  hand  with  a 
bludgeon,  and  then  the  officer  with  his  other  hand  and 
his  nightstick  knocked  down  two  of  his  assailants  and 
brought  them  around  to  the  station-house.  Then  he 
went  around  to  the  hospital  and  had  his  broken  hand 
set  and  reported  for  duty  without  losing  an  hour.  He 
said  nothing  about  his  performance,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
only  found  out  accidentally  what  a  part  he  had  played, 
so  be  was  promptly  made  a  roundsman. 

Gen.  Horace  Porter  has  brought  his  chapters  on 
"Campaigning  With  Grant"  to  the  surrender  at  Appo- 
mattox. He  gives  a  very  readable  account  of  the  meet- 
ing between  Lee  and  Grant  which  formally  ended  the 
civil  war.  General  Porter  makes  much  of  the  incident 
in  which  General  Grant,  in  making  the  terms  of  the  sur- 
render, introduced  a  sentence  stating  that  it  would  not 
embrace  the  side-arms  of  the  officers  nor  their  private 


horses  or  baggage,  with  the  idea  of  saving  General  Lee 
and  his  staff  the  unnecessary  humiliation  of  giving  up 
their  swords.  When  General  Lee  came  to  this  sentence 
he  showed  a  change  of  countenance  and  was  evidently 
touched  by  the  act  of  generosity. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Ferris  has  an  interesting  subject  in  '*  Wild 
Animals  in  a  New  England  Game  Park."  The  New 
England  game  park  described  is  the  Cor  bin  game  pre- 
serve at  Newport,  N.  H.  This  consists  of  26,000  acres  of 
mountain,  forest,  and  meadow,  fenced  in  strongly  with 
wire  and  containing  nearly  4>000  of  the  shyest  wild  ani- 
mals. There  is  an  immense  forest  of  spruce,  fir,  hem- 
lock, pine,  birch,  beech,  and  maple,  and  the  moose,  the 
buffalo,  elk,  wild  boar  from  the  Black  Forest,  and  the 
English  stag  roam  together  with  bear,  Virginian  deer, 
common  American  deer,  and  many  other  varieties.  Mr. 
Corbin  got  his  elk  and  moose  from  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  and  Maine,  at  prices  ranging  from 
180  to  $125  for  elk  and  from  $100  to  $200  for  moose. 
Hagenbeck,  the  famous  animal  merchant,  furnished  the 
wild  boars  at  a  cost  of  $1,000  for  the  fourteen  ancestors 
of  the  droves  which  now  swarm  in  the  Blue  Mountain 
woods.  The  whole  enterprise  cost  the  late  Mr.  Corbin 
about  $1,000,000,  aside  from  the  expense  of  maintenance. 
The  buffalo  bulls  are  tremendous  fighters  among  them- 
selves and  several  Homeric  combats  have  taken  place, 
but  Mr.  Ferris  says  they  are  absolutely  free  from  an- 
ta^nism  to  num,  and  that  they  will  come  up  with 
tongues  lolling  out  as  if  they  were  asking  for  something 
to  eat  when  they  are  called  as  a  farmer  boy  calls  his 
cows.  Over  and  above  the  larger  specimens  of  the  deer 
tribe  there  are  in  the  park  no  less  than  1, 200  deer  of 
other  varieties,  and  no  doubt  the  Corbin  preserve  will 
in  time  be  able  to  supply  all  the  parks  of  the  world  with 
stock  which  they  may  need.  In  fact,  the  wild  hogs  will 
have  to  be  killed  out  carefully,  as  they  breed  too  fast 
for  the  good  of  the  park.  At  present  the  deer  are  in- 
creasing handsomely,  the  elk  herd  having  grown 
from  140  in  1889  to  little  short  of  1,000.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  bull  elks  and  deer  are  shot  every  fall.  The  boars 
have  increased  from  the  original  14  to  no  less  than  80O 
or  more  savage-looking  fellows. 

A  pleasant  contribution  to  this  number  is  the  collec- 
tion of  "  Letters  of  Dr.  Holmes  to  a  Classmate,"  edited 
by  Mary  Blake  Morse.  There  is  no  more  delightful  let- 
ter-writer than  the  Autocrat,  and  these  slight  epistles 
are  in  his  best  vein. 


HARPER'S. 

IN  the  October  Harper  there  is  a  succinct  article  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Crane  on  "The  Future  of  Railroad  In- 
vestments," from  which  we  have  quoted  among  the 
"Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams  continues  his  very  valua- 
ble series  of  papers  on  "The  Century's  Progress  in 
Science."  This  month  it  is  "The  Century's  Progress  in 
Chemistry."  From  the  nature  of  such  a  retrospect  the 
article  is  impossible  of  summarization,  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  recommend  to  the  reader  this  excellent,  intelli- 
gent r^surtU. 

A  retrospect  on  lighter  lines  is  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney's 
article  on  "  The  Golfer's  Conquest  of  America."  Mr. 
Whitney  gives  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  game  in 
America  and  the  reason  for  its  tremendous  hold  on  its 
devotees.  This  last  is  rather  a  daring  effort  He  con- 
siders the  illusory  character  of  the  game  its  most  fasci- 
nating quality.     Mr.  Charles  B.  MacDonald,  who  re- 
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tamed  from  Scotland  in  1875  to  this  country  and  lived 
in  Chicago,  is  the  father  of  golf  in  America,  and  Mr. 
Whitney  says  that  this  gentleman  and  a  companion, 
Mr.  Burgess,  were  the  first  to  attempt  the  game,  when 
they  would  steal  away  to  a  ground  back  of  the  site  of 
the  Chicago  University,  lay  out  a  few  holes,  and  amuse 
themselves  in  the  twilight  playing  at  golf.  They  did 
not  enlarge  the  course  because  the  hoodlums  tore  up 
the  holes  every  evening  after  MacDonald  and  Burgess 
had  gone,  and  their  friends  were  not  attracted  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  make  organization  possible.  The 
first  club  was  started  by  Mr.  Lockhart  in  1888,  being  the 
St.  Andrews  course  of  Yonkers.  From  there  the  fever 
spread  to  Long  Island,  where  the  dunes  and  furze-cov- 
ered hills  of  Shinnecock  make  the  most  ideal  ground  in 
America.  Now  there  is  a  national  association,  and 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  clubs  from  Tacoma  to  Key 
West. 

Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  a  paragraph  on  "The 
Martian,"  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  latest  and  last  book,  re- 
fuses to  answer  his  own  questions:  *'Is  it  a  book  f  Is 
it  a  novel  ?  Is  it  a  biography  ?  Is  it  an  autobiography  ? 
Is  it  written  in  English,  or  in  French,  or  in  French- 
English,  or  in  English-French  ?  What  would  Laurence 
Sterne  have  said  about  it  ?  By  what  rules  shall  it  be 
judged  ?  How  did  the  author  produce  it  ?  Is  t\n»  really 
the  *  Blaze,'  glorified  short-hand  that  he  and  Barty  in- 
vented ?  Is  it  made  with  a  pen  or  a  brush  or  a  conjur- 
ing-fitick  ?"  Mr.  Warner,  as  we  said,  refuses  to  answer 
these  questions,  but  he  says  :  "  Whatever  it  is,  it  is 
original.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  complete  revelation  of 
the  dear  personsdity  of  Du  Maurier.*' 

SCRIBNER'S. 

THE  most  important  article  in  the  October  Scrih" 
nefs  is  Mr.  Henry  Norman's  on  "  The  Wreck  of 
Greece,"  from  which  we  have  quoted  among  the  "  Lead- 
ing Articles  of  the  Month." 

The  series  in  ^'The  Conduct  of  Great  Businesses  "  is  con- 
tinued in  the  sixth  paper,  on  "The  Business  of  a  News- 
paper," by  Mr.  J.  L.  Steffens.  Mr.  StefPens  considers 
almost  entirely  the  commercial  journalism,  of  which  we 
have  had  such  salient  examples  in  our  large  cities  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years.  Not  that  he  deems  this 
commercial  idea  of  journalism  a  good  one.  In  fact,  he 
says  that  the  magnitude  of  the  financial  operations  of 
the  newspapers  is  turning  journalism  upside  down. 
He  says :  "There  are  still  great  editors  whose  person- 
alities make  the  success  of  their  organs,  but,  always 
few,  the  number  of  them  has  not  increased  with  the 
multiplication  of  newspapers.  He  says  that  the  news- 
paper men  see  the  drift  of  their  profession  into  commer- 
cial hands,  and  that  he  has  found  editors  everywhere 
deploring  it  He  gives  a  sample  statement  of  the  an- 
nual expenditure  of  a  large  newspaper  as  follows  :  Ed- 
itorial and  literary  matter,  1220,000 ;  local  news,  $290,- 
000;  illustrations,  $180,000;  correspondents,  $125,000; 
telegraph,  $65,000;  cable,  $27,000;  mechanical  depart- 
ment, ^10,500 ;  paper,  $617,000  ;  business  office,  ink,  rent, 
light,  etc.,  $219,000." 

Mr.  W.  A.  Wyckoff  continues  his  recital,  under  the 
title  "  The  Workers,"  of  his  experience  as  a  laboring 
man,  and  tells  us  this  month  of  the  life  led  by  a  hotel 
porter  as  he  himself  saw  it.  This  phase  of  his  unskilled 
labor  required  eighteen  hours  of  continuous  duty  each 
day,  for  which  he  received  twenty-six  cents  a  day. 

Bliss  Perry  contributes  an  essay  on  "  The  Life  of  a 
College  Professor."    Among  other  phases  of  the  aca- 


demic profession  Mr.  Perry  chronicles  the  radical  fall  in 
estimation  in  the  community  which  the  college  pro- 
fessor has  been  forced  to  suffer.  "Two  generations 
ago,"  he  says,  "the  place  held  by  the  college  professor 
in  the  community  must  have  vastly  tickled  his  vanity. 
Those  rules  in  vogue  in  New  England  requiring  stu- 
dents to  doff  their  hats  when  four  rods  from  a  professor 
were  emblematic  of  the  universal  homage  paid  him  in  a 
college  town.  I  suppose  there  is  no  man  of  us  so  great 
nowadays,  even  on  great  occasions,  as  those  old  fellows 
were  continuously." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

FROM  the  October  Cosmuypolitan  we  have  selected 
Mr.  Grant  Allen's  article  on  "Modem  College 
Education"  to  quote  among  the  "Leading  Articles." 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  continues  his  investigations  of 
"England  in  India,"  and  gives  some  further  report  of 
the  pitiable  condition  of  the  subjects  of  Empress 
Victoria.  He  is  excessively  pessimistic  -as  to  the  out- 
look for  India.  Its  darkness  is  due,  he  thinlss,  partly 
to  the  nature  of  the  country,  partly  to  the  nature  of  the 
people,  and  not  so  much  to  the  English.  He  thinks  it 
exists  in  spite  of  their  most  conscientious  efforts  to  dis- 
pel it.  "  Let  England,"  he  concludes,  "  ponder  again 
the  words  of  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes.  Let  her  inspire 
India  with  a  veritable  Christian  faith,  and  nine-tenths 
of  the  present  difficulties  would  spontaneously  cease. 
But  in  order  to  inspire  such  faith  one  must  first  possess 
it;  and  England,  conscientious,  energetic,  just,  and 
proud  of  her  religious  history,  is  not  a  Christian  nation, 
and  therefore  forfeits  the  measureless  power  for  good 
which  might  otherwise  be  hers." 

Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett  gives  a  rather  slight  sketch  of 
Aaron  Burr,  under  the  title  "A  Romantic  Wrong- 
Doer."  As  the  title  indicates,  he  does  not  attempt  to 
explain  away  the  black  mark  which  history  has  placed 
against  Burr's  name,  but  he  does  try  to  defend  him 
in  the  one  instance  of  his  duel  with  Hamilton.  He 
calls  Hamilton  a  most  slanderous  and  ignoble  enemy, 
and  maintains  that  Burr  was  entirely  justified  in  chal- 
lenging him  as  an  insulted  and  even  persecuted  fellow- 
statesman.  He  says  that  Burr  was  not  the  dead-shot 
which  prejudice  has  affirmed  him:  he  was  a  poor  shot 
and  out  of  practice.  He  says  he  did  not  fire  before  the 
time,  and  that  Hamilton  did  not  intentionally  fire  in 
the  air,  but  that  Burr  would  certainly  have  been  killed 
if  Hamilton  could  have  done  it. 

Mr.  I.  Zangwill,  in  one  of  the  Cosmopolitan  depart- 
ments, has  a  very  enthusiastic  word  for  Mark  Twain. 
He  hopes  that  the  new  book  will  be  "a  gigantic  success," 
and  says: 

"I  wish  the  thousand-and-one  praters  about  the 
*  artistic  temperament,'  and  the  countless  real  fools  who 
do  not  understand  the  nobility  that  masquerades  be- 
neath the  cap  and  bells,  would  henceforth  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  a  man  of  letters  who  is  pe^ying  back  to  his 
creditors  those  debts  which  .to  the  less  honest  world  are 
compounded  for  by  bankruptcy;  that  it  is  a  humorist 
who  has  refused  to  accept  the  subscriptions  of  his  ad- 
mirers. May  I  point  out  to  them  how  they  may  yet 
help  the  indomitable  old  man,  the  great  writer  to 
whom  we  owe  *Huck  Finn,'  by  purchasing  his  new 
book  by  the  score  and  presenting  it  to  libraries  and  to 
the  poor  either  in  pence  or  taste?  Carlyle  forgot  to 
write  of  *  The  Hero  as  Humorist.' " 

The  Cosmopolitan  publishes  a  posthumous  article  by 
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Prof.  H.  H.  Boyesen  on  **A  Glacier  Excursion  in  Nor- 
way," which  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  of  course 
has  a  special  interest  in  its  authorship.  Another  well- 
illustrated  article  is  the  opening  one  on  **  Spanish  Rule 
in  the  Philippines."  The  writers  of  this,  Dean  C.  Wor- 
cester and  Frank  S.  Bourns,  say  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  authorities  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  are  a  blight  and  a  curse  upon  the  country 
which  they  misgovern,  and  that  it  is  this  factor  that 
has  led  the  indolent  and  peace-loving  natives,  led  by 
more  energetic  and  restless  half-castes,  to  repeatedly 
rise  in  rebellion  against  the  hand  of  the  oppressors. 


McCLURE'S. 

THE  October  McClure^s  has  several  articles  of  de- 
cided interest.  Among  the  *' Leading  Articles" 
we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  B.  T.  Grenfell's  account  of  the 
new  teachings  of  Christ,  from  Mr.  T.  Cockroft's  article 
on  "An Elephant  Round-up  in  Siam,"  from  Miss  Ida 
M.  TarbelPs  "Charles  A.  Dana  in  the  Civil  War,"  and 
from  Mr.  Waldron's  "  Certain  Wonders  of  the  Greater 
New  York."  Another  important  contribution  is  a  col- 
lection of  the  long-hidden  and  supposedly  lost  life- 
masks  of  John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Lafayette, 
and  Charles  Carroll,  taken  about  1825,  by  the  sculptor 
Browere,  by  a  retined  process  which  he  himself  devised 
and  of  which  he  never  told  the  secret.  Mr.  Charles 
Henry  Hart,  the  authority  on  such  subjects,  tells  a  ro- 
mantic story  of  the  making  of  these  masks  and  of  their 
hiding  away.  Mr.  Ira  Seymour  attempts,  in  an  article 
called  "  The  Making  of  a  Regiment,"  to  tell  what  must 
be  done  to  break  a  troop  of  raw  volunteers  into  a  dis- 
ciplined, effective  regiment.  Stephen  Crane  has  a  fili- 
bustering story  entitled  "Flanagan;"  Octave  Thanet 
another  short  story,  "The  Grateful  Reporter;"  and 
there  are  further  chapters  of  Stevenson's  posthumous 
story,  "St.  Ives." 

THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

THE  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  October  has  an  ar- 
ticle by  William  G.  Jordan  on  "Wonders  of  the 
World's  Waste,"  in  which  he  tells  of  the  marvelous 
uses  that  coal-tar  can  be  put  to,  the  possibilities  of 
broken  glass,  what  can  be  done  with  cork,  etc.  Among 
these  items  we  find  that  in  this  country,  where  our  fish- 
eries are  worth  about  forty-five  million  dollars  a  year, 
the  fish  refuse  is  so  ingeniously  and  economically  util- 
ized in  th  epreparationof  oil,glue,and  fertilizers,  that  the 
waste  makes  about  one-seventh,  or  14  per  cent.,  of  the 
total  income.  An9ther  interesting  item  is  the  use  of 
lower  grades  of  molasses  which  have  proved  unsalable. 
As  formerly  Louisiana  planters  dumped  this  molasses 
into  the  bayous  until  the  authorities  forbade  it,  it  is 
now  used  as  fuel.  It  is  sprinkled  on  sugar-cane,  and  its 
value  for  this  purpose  is  greater  than  for  any  other  use, 
over  a  hundred  thousand  tons  being  used  last  year. 

"  The  Great  Personal  Event "  of  the  month  is  the  time 
"When  Moody  and  Sankey  Stirred  the  Nation,"  re- 
conled  by  Nathaniel  P.  Babcock.  When  the  two  re- 
vivalists came  to  New  York  the  people  dashed  in  like 
stampeded  cattle.  Eleven  thousand  people  fiocked  into 
the  old  Hippodrome  in  a  single  nt^ht,  and  when  the 
leaves  of  their  prayer-books  turned  there  was  a  rustling 
like  the  wind  in  trees  before  a  storm. 

On  the  editorial  page  Mr.  Bok  talks  about  success  for 
young  men.  and  argues  strenuously  for  the  life  in  the 


smaller  city  as  against  the  greater  competition  and  the 
buried  hopes  and  aspirations  of  those  who  have  been 
fascinated  by  the  larger  plums  of  metropolitan  success. 
He  says  that  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  in 
a  big  city  will  not  bring  a  young  man  the  comfortable 
living  which  one  thousand  a  year  means  to  him  in  the 
smaller  community.  "  With  a  far  more  moderate  salarj 
the  rising  young  clerk,  manager,  or  business  man  in  the 
small  city  lives  like  a  king  in  comparison  to  the  man  of 
equal  position  in  the  large  center.  If  he  earns  a  thou- 
sand or  two  a  year  he  has  his  own  little  home  by  lease 
or  purchase."  Mr.  Bok  makes  an  eloquent  plea  for  the 
modesty,  the  sunshine,  the  health,  the  social  life,  the 
advantages  for  one's  children,  the  dignity  of  the  life  af- 
forded by  the  smaller  community. 


MUNSEY'S. 

THE  October  Munaey^a  celebrates  the  removal  of 
Columbia  University  to  her  new  magnificent  series 
of  buildings  in  an  article,  "The  New  Columbia,"  by 
Charles  C.  Sargent,  Jr.  Mr.  Sargent  complains  of  the 
serious  handicap  to  the  athletic  interests  of  the  univer- 
sity in  the  distance  to  the  field  at  Williamsbridge.  He 
notes  that  Columbia's  chief  athletic  laurels  have  been 
won  by  her  cycle  teams. 

Hon.  James  H.  Ekskels,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
makes  a  brief  article  on  "Our  Great  Political  Prob- 
lem," which  he  considers  to  be  the  currency  problem. 
He  is  confident  that  relief  for  our  present  troubles  is 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  extending  the  banking  and 
currency  powers  of  the  banks  and  restricting  those  of 
the  general  Government  than  in  any  measure  looking 
toward  the  rehabilitation  of  silver  as  the  standard 
money  metal.  He  says  :  "  The  relief  which  the  South 
and  West  should  have  can  come  only  through  enlarged 
note  issues  granted  to  the  national  banks  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  creation  of  banking  facilities  better  meeting 
the  wants  of  those  sections.  A  broader  banking  bill, 
perfectly  safe  and  conservatively  planned,  would  be  of 
substantial  aid  to  those  sections  which  now  most  com- 
plain, while  any  free-silver  act  which  could  be  framed 
would  only  work  loss  and  injury  to  them." 

Mr.  Bret  Harte  says  that  his  favorite  novelist  and  his 
best  book  are  Dumas  and  "  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo." 
"  In  spite  of  its  southern  extravagances,"  says  the  Westr 
ern  novelist,  "  its  theatrical  postures  and  climaxes,  its 
opulence  of  incidentr— almost  as  bewildering  as  the 
wealth  of  its  hero— as  a  magnificent  conception  of  ro- 
mance magnificently  carried  out,  the  novel  seems  to  me 
to  stand  unsurpassed  in  literature." 


THE  BOOKMAN. 

IN  the  Bookman  for  October  there  is  a  brief  analyt- 
ical sketch  of  the  great  German  critic,  Herman 
Grimm,  written  by  Kuno  Francke.  Mr.  Francke  says 
that  what  distinguishes  Herman  Grimm  from  all  other 
German  scholars  and  gives  him  his  unique  position  is 
the  fact  that  he  is  philosopher,  art  critic,  and  political 
historian  in  one.  "He  is  among  living  Germans  the 
most  eminent  advocate  of  aesthetic  culture.  The  princi- 
pal, if  not  the  sole,  upholder  of  the  classic  tradition  of 
Weimer  and  Jena."  Mr.  Francke  credits  Grimm  with 
a  mission  higher  than  the  mere  analysis  and  interpre- 
tation of  other  men's  works.  "  He  is  a  creative  artist; 
he  is  a  portrait  painter  of  consummate  skill  and  refine- 
ment; and  he  is  more  than  a  portrait  painter;  he  is 
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equally  exquisite  in  landscape  and  still  life,  even  in 
heroic  scenes;  he  has  the  magic  gift  of  making  all 
things  seem  animate." 

Sarah  A.  Tooley  contributes  the  most  considerable 
article  to  this  number,  an  interview  with  Sir  Walter 
Besant  concerning  the  novelist's  scheme  for  **The 
Women^s  Labor  Bureau."  This  scheme  includes  a  home 
office  in  London  and  branch  societies  throughout  the 
country,  with  honorary  secretaries  in  even  the  villages 
and  small  towns.  *^Any  one  requiring  a  secretary, 
governess,  journalist*  etc.,  would  apply  to  the  home 
office  and  we  should  send  them  the  person  they  want, 
and  make  it  our  business  to  see  that  proper  remuner- 
ation is  given.  Our  society  itself  would  be  a  guaranty 
as  to  the  character  and  ability  of  any  one  entered  on  its 
books.  Women  wanting  employment  would  in  like 
manner  apply  to  us,  and  we  should  introduce  them  to 
employers."  Sir  Walter's  plan  for  the  financial  side  of 
this  project  is  that  every  member  of  the  association 
should  become  a  subscriber  to  its  organ  by  the  payment 
of  about  half  a  crown  a  year.  He  expects  to  obtain  a 
circulation  of  about  ten  thousand  copies  per  week  in 
such  centers  as  London  and  Manchester,  while  there 
would  be  a  colonial  edition,  and  probably  a  continental 
one,  too. 


THE   CHAUTAUgUAN. 

IN  the  October  Chautavxpian  Mr.  George  H.  Guy 
discusses  **  Electricity  in  the  Household."  He 
speaks  of  many  new  devices  which  the  imponderable 
fluid  could  be  put  to  in  furnishing  our  homes;  he  an- 
nounces that  soon  stairs  will  be  looked  upon  as  bar^ 
barism,  and  that  all  houses  will  have  an  electric  elevator 
worked  automatically.  Already  many  private  laundries 
are  equipped  with  electric  irons,  and  the  clothes  are 
also  washed  and  dried  electrically.  In  the  kitchen 
there  is  the  electric  cooking  outfit,  and  the  knives  are 
cleaned  and  the  dishes  washed  by  an  electric  motor. 
But  of  course  the  chief  household  good  to  be  derived 
from  this  source  is  still  in  the  matter  of  lighting  and 
heating.  Mr.  Guy  speaks  up  for  the  electric  radiator 
as  a  heater.  "  It  is  both  ornamental  and  handy  and  can 
be  shifted  about  to  heat  a  comer  of  the  room,  or  placed 
near  the  piano  to  give  just  the  necessary  degree  of 
warmth  to  keep  the  fingers  of  the  music  student  from 
stiffening  during  a  winter  morning's  practice.  In 
bedrooms  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  can  be  regulated  to  take 
the  chill  off  the  air  without  raising  the  room  to  an  un- 
wholesome heat."  These  are  not  one-tenth  of  the  uses 
which  Mr.  Guy  suggests,  including  such  matters  as 
curling-tongs  for  the  ladies  and  traps  for  the  annihilsr 
tion  of  moths,  flies,  and  mosquitoes.  For  the  last-named 
interesting  purpose  an  incandescent  lamp  is  used.  It 
is  placed  inside  a  large  globe,  which  is  coated  externally 
with  a  mixture  of  honey  and  wine  or  any  other  viscous 
mass.  When  the  blinds  are  drawn  down  the  entire 
insect  life  of  the  room  is  attracted  to  the  glare  and  it  is 
soon  attached  to  the  sticky  glass. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  W^right  asks  and  answers  the  ques- 
tion, "Are  Women  Hurting  the  Chances  of  Men  in 
Business  ?  "  The  abundant  st.atistics  that  he  calls  to  his 
aid  in  the  task  show  that  women  are  gaining  greatly  in 
their  encroachment  upon  the  occupations  of  men.  They 
show  that  the  proportion  of  females  in  all  occupations 
followed  is  greatly  increasing,  and  that  the  women  are 
to  some  extent  entering  into  places  at  the  expense  of 
the  males.  But  a  still  closer  study  reveals  to  Mr.  Wright 


that  the  women  are  generally  taking  the  place  of  chil- 
dren, for  while  the  number  of  women  employed  is  in- 
creasing, the  number  of  children  employed  in  man- 
ufactories is  constantly  decreasing.  Only  in  special 
places  of  employment,  like  those  of  bookkeepers,  clerks, 
and  stenographers  in  business  houses,  etc.,  is  there  any 
encroachment  that  has  injured  the  occupations  of  men 
to  support  themselves  and  their  families. 

Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald  writes  about  "The  Fruit  Cure," 
and  particularly  about  the  gn^ape-cure  gardens  of  Swit- 
zerland, France,  the  Rhine,  and  southern  Austria.  He 
says  that  experts  can  absorb  about  fifteen  pounds  of 
grapes  in  the  five  hours  open  to  them  at  the  liurhaus,, 
and  that  some  of  them  do  it.  His  superficial  explana- 
tion of  the  cure  is  that  the  human  organism  can  absorb 
a  larger  quantity  of  blood-purifying  liquids  from  grapes 
with  a  minimum  of  distressing  effects  than  from  any 
other  form  of  food.  The  expurgative  fiuid  reaches  every 
part  of  the  system,  rinsing  out  morbid  humors  and  re- 
storing congested  organs  to  a  healthy  state  of  functional 
activity.  He  tells  us  that  cooked  or  baked  apples  will 
serve  the  object  of  a  fruit  cure  almost  as  well  as  gn^apes, 
and  that  the  madness  of  the  Southern  darky  for  water- 
melon has  some  method  in  it.  He  suggests  the  estab- 
lishment of- a  watermelon  cure  in  such  places  as  Macon, 
Ga.,  and  berry  cures  in  the  Pennsylvania  north  woods, 
where  millions  of  red  wild  raspberries  can  be  had  for 
the  easy  taking. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

TWO  articles  from  the  September  North  American 
—Prof.  Goldwin  Smith's  defense  of  American 
school  histories  from  the  charge  of  stimulating  anti- 
English  feeling,  and  Senator-elect  Money's  reply  to 
Minister  Romero's  review  of  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  reference  to  the  independence  of  the  Spanish- 
American  States—have  been  quoted  elsewhere. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Thurber  contributes  a  paper  on  the  right  of 
contract  in  relation  to  "  restraint  of  trade,"  in  which 
he  criticises  the  "anti-trust"  legislation  of  New  York 
and  other  States,  the  Sherman  law  passed  by  Congress, 
and  the  trans-Missouri  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  His  conclusion  is  that  "we  are  in 
danger  in  this  country  of  going  too  far  in  condemning 
aggregations  of  capital  and  hampering  their  rights  of 
contract  in  their  application  to  modern  commerce;  that 
in  this  age  of  steam,  electricity,  and  machinery  such 
^SSi^SAtions  are  a  necessity;  that  they  result  in  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  that  while 
all  that  is  unreasonable  should  be  restrained,  there  is  a 
difference  between  reasonable  regulation  and  unrea- 
sonable restraint  of  trade,  and  the  right  of  freedom  of 
contract  for  labor  and  for  capital  should  be  fostered  and 
not  destroyed." 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Holder  exposes  some  of  the  horrors  of 
Chinese  slavery  as  practiced  in  San  Francisco.  Accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  the  iniquities  of  the  traffic  are  as 
fiagrant  there  as  in  any  Asiatic  or  African  city.  I'he 
Chinese  women  and  girls  are  admitted  to  the  country 
on  forged  certificates  and  then  sold  by  their  abductors 
to  serve  as  household  drudges  or  for  immoral  purposes. 

"A  young  Chinese  girl,  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of 
age,  in  San  Francisco  to-day  has  a  market  value  of  from 
$150  to  $500.  A  girl  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  if  attractive, 
is  quoted  on  'change  among  the  high-binders,  who  con- 
stitute the  brokers  in  this  unique  American  exchange, 
at  from  $500  to  $1,500,  while  for  girls  over  this  age  the 
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prices  range  up  to  $8,500,  which  has  been  paid  on  the 
very  good  ground  that  such  an  investment  will  return 
a  profit  of  20  or  80  per  cent." 

Mr.  Mulhairs  statistical  article  for  this  month  is 
devoted  to  the  Pacific  States. 

'''•  In  whatever  aspect  we  may  view  the  Pacific  States, 
their  progress  must  appear  marvelous.  Although  of 
such  recent  formation  that  most  of  them  have  sprung 
into  existence  since  1860,  they  ix>8sess  more  miles  of  rail- 
road than  any  European  State  except  France  or  Ger- 
many, and  their  wealth  exceeds  that  of  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark  in  the  aggregate. 

*^The  share  which  corresponds  to  these  States  in 
making  up  the  great  republic  may  be  expressed  as  fol- 
lows: Area  40  per  cent.,  population  6,  agriculture  8, 
manufactures  4,  mining  25,  wealth  10,  per  cent.,  of  the 
total." 

Mr.  Hamblen  Sears,  writing  on  *^  The  Influence  of 
Climate  in  International  Athletics,"  holds  that  in  row- 
ing and  track  athletics  the  American  in  England  and 
the  Englishman  in  America  compete  under  serious 
disadvantages,  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  predict  that  in 
order  to  secure  absolutely  even  conditions  between  teams 
engaging  in  international  events  the  teams  will  have 
to  be  trained  in  the  country  where  they  are  to  compete; 
but  this  would  gradually  do  away  with  the  international 
character  of  the  contest. 

Mrs.  G.  G.  Buckler  discusses  again  the  old  question 
of  woman's  powers  and  '*  sphere."  She  decides  that 
women  have  never  yet  attained  the  highest  rank  in 
science,  literature,  or  art,  and  urges  them  to  be  content 
with  the  subordinate  part  of  assisting  and  carrying  out 
men's  creations. 

Prof.  W.  G.  Blaikie  contributes  a  suggestive  paper 
on  "Central  Africa  Since  Livingstone's  Death,"  in 
which  he  reviews  the  important  changes  that  the  Dark 
Continent  has  undergone  in  the  past  twenty-four  years. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  sets  forth  "The  Problem 
of  the  Twentieth-Century  City;"  Mr.  Frederic  Taylor 
writes  on  "  Farmers'  Institutes  and  Their  Work,"  and 
Mr.  James  G.  Whiteley  reviews  our  diplomacy  in  re- 
gard to  Central  American  canals. 

In  "Notes  and  Comments"  Mr.  Longfield  Gorman 
shows  what  he  regards  as  the  menace  to  American 
government  involved  in  the  admission  to  citizenship  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Hawaii  in  the  event  of  annexation. 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Harger  describes  the  new  business 
alliance  now  being  developed  between  some  of  the  States 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Gulf  States.  Mr. 
Edward  Byrne  denies  that  Ireland  is  being  repeopled 
by  Englishmen. 

THE  FORUM. 

THE  timely  article  by  President  Gompers  on  the 
coal  strike,  in  the  September  Forum,  is  quoted 
in  our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles." 

In  "A  Plea  for  the  Navy"  ex-Secretary  Herbert  ad- 
vocates the  addition  of  six  more  battleships  to  our  At- 
lantic fleet  and  three  to  the  Pacific.  Seventy-five  tor- 
pedo-boats should  also  be  built,  in  his  opinion,  and  all 
should  be  done  within  five  years. 

The  Hon.  John  R.  Procter  takes  a  hopeful  view  of 
the  proposed  acquisition  of  Hawaii  by  the  United 
States.  In  his  opinion  annexation  is  urgently  ''emand- 
ed  by  our  own  interests,  as  well  as  by  considerations  of 
national  honor  involved  in  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
tectorate maintained  in  the  islands  by  this  Government 
for  more  than  fifty  years. 


Miss  Edith  Parker  Thomson  presents  an  interesting 
survey  of  "What  Woman  Have  Done  for  the  Public 
Health"  in  recent  years.  The  showing  made  by  the 
various  associations  of  women  in  American  cities  is 
most  encouraging.  Although  most  of  these  attempts* 
on  the  part  of  women  to  better  sanitary  conditions  are 
necessarily  indirect,  the  results  of  their  work  are  be- 
ginning to  speak  for  themselves.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  fruits  of  the  movement  is  the  establishment  of 
schools  of  household  economics. 

Mr.  Murat  Halstead,  writing  on  "  American  Annex- 
ation and  Armament,"  says: 

"  We  need  to  be  armed  as  becomes  a  great  power;  not 
for  military  aggnression,  as  our  volunteers  have  always 
been  and  will  prove  to  be  suflicient  for  that.  But» 
whether  we  include  the  American  islands  in  the  scx>pe 
of  our  sovereignty  or  not,  we  need  to  equip  ourselves 
with  effective  artillery  and  to  augment  our  fleet  with 
such  energy  as  we  would  display  if  we  knew  there  was 
an  emergency  at  hand.  We  should  have  a  squadron 
for  the  Atlantic  and  another  for  the  Pacific,  each  com- 
petent to  confront  all  enemies  that  might  be  moved  to 
command  our  waters  and  threaten  our  cities  by  the 
sea.  It  is  false  economy  not  to  prepare  such  a  fleet. 
We  should  have  it  as  a  guarantee  of  peace,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  economy  to  guard  against  the  profligate  weak- 
ness of  surprises." 

Writing  on  "  The  Supremacy  of  Russia,"  Prof.  Thomas. 
Davidson  concedes  that  the  present  outlook  for  that 
country  is  dark,  the  new  czar's  tendencies  being  clearly 
in  the  direction  of  "reactionary  absolutism  and  ob- 
scurantism," but  the  nation  cannot  long  follow  his  lead; 
she  must  go  forward  or  perish. 

"No  doubt,  at  some  no  distant  day  she  will  go  for- 
ward; and  there  are  peculiar  circumstances  in  her  case 
which  must  greatly  aid  in  making  her  progress  safe  and 
successful:  (1)  The  complete,  almost  superstitious,  de- 
votion of  the  lower  classes  to  the  czar  and  their  conse- 
quent plasticity  in  his  hands;  (2)  the  high  culture,  broad 
humanity,  and  freedom  from  conservatism  of  a  large 
section  of  the  upper  classes,  which  would  enable  them 
to  undergo  a  political  metamorphosis  far  more  easily 
than  older  and  more  stiffened  peoples;  (8)  the  village 
communities,  with  their  rudiments  of  self-government 
and  their  remedy  for  landless,  homeless  proletarianism, 
such  as  threatens  the  peace  of  western  Europe;  (4)  the 
compactness,  combined  with  vastness,  of  the  Russian 
empire." 

The  thesis  maintained  by  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  in 
his  essay  on  "  The  Historical  Novel"  is  essentially  this 
— that  the  best  historical  novels  are  those  written  by 
contemporaries,  describing  life  as  the  writer  sees  it. 
The  "  Pickwick  Papers"  of  Dickens  represented  the 
London  of  1837  far  better  than  the  same  author's  "Tale 
of  Two  Cities"  represented  the  Paris  of  1789. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gold  Alvord,  Jr.,  cites  several  instances 
of  Cuban  dominance  in  Florida  cities  to  show  that  the 
race  is  fully  competent  for  self-government.  These 
Florida  Cubans  came  into  the  country  as  exiles  after 
the  Ten  Years'  War. 

"  The  building  up  of  the  American  municipalities  of 
Key  West,  Tampa,  West  Tampa,  and  Ybor  City  is  due 
to  them.  These  cities  are  hives  of  industry.  Crime  ia 
little  known  in  them  and  a  Cuban  tramp  is  never  seen. 
In  Key  West  the  Cubans  control  the  city.  Cuban 
mayors  have  been  elected  and  have  governed  well.  It 
is  such  an  orderly,  progressive,  and  industrious  com- 
munity that  an  arrest  is  rare.    For  two  years  Fernando 
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Fi^ni^eredo,  a  Cuban,  was  Mayor  of  West  Tampa,  and 
he  is  now  president  of  the  city  council.  This  city  of  four 
thousand  people  is  a  Cuban  colony  composed  of  former 
residents  of  Key  West.  An  English  word  is  seldom 
heard  in  the  streets.  The  clerk,  treasurer,  assessor, 
collector,  marshal,  and  three-fourths  of  the  council  are 
Cubans.  For  a  year  the  city  was  unincorporated. 
Elren  then,  when  there  was  no  local  government,  its 
record  was  admirable.  As  a  Cuban  expressed  it,  ^  The 
respect  of  the  community  ran  the  city.' " 

There  are  two  rather  technical  legal  articles  in  this 
number;  Dr.  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  discusses  the  limita- 
tions on  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission as  regards  rate-making,  and  Mr.  David  Willcox 
argues  against  the  recent  ^'anti-trust"  legislation  on 
constitutional  grounds. 

The  FoTunVs  Klondyke  article  for  September  is  by 
Prof.  WUUam  H.  Dall,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey. 


THE  ARENA. 

IN  the  October  Arena  the  issues  involved  in  the  de- 
parture of  Professor  Bemis  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  in  the  resignation  of  President  Andrews  at 
Brown  University  are  discussed  by  the  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Towne,  from  the  anti-monopoly  and  free-silver  point  of 
view. 

The  three  economic  articles  which  follow  are  of  like 
tenor.  Herman  E.  Taubeneck  concludes  his  inquiry 
into  '^  The  Concentration  of  Wealth,  Its  Causes  and  Re- 
sults," with  a  paper  on  the  national  banking  system. 
Mr.  Taubeneck  is  a  forcible  writer  and  makes  his  points 
effectively.  Justice  Clark,  of  North  Carolina,  makes  a 
vigorous  argument  on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  public's 
relations  to  quasi-public  corporations.  Dr.  John  Clark 
Ridpath,  the  AreruVs  editor,  maintains  that  the  pres- 
ent so-called  advancing  prosperity  of  this  country  is  all 
a  hollow  sham,  that  wheat  has  been  marked  up  and  sil- 
ver marked  down  by  certain  "makers  of  prices" 
whose  headquarters  are  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  New 
York. 

In  an  essay  on  **  Jefferson  and  His  Political  Philoso- 
phy" Mary  Piatt  Parmelee  expresses  this  laudatory,  if 
not  strikingly  original,  sentiment : 

"Jefferson  alone  seemed  to  comprehend  American  in- 
stitutions, as  experience  and  time  have  developed 
them  and  as  we  behold  them  to-day.  He  stands  now 
as  the  most  complete  exponent,  not  of  this  political 
party  or  that,  as  is  claimed,  but  of  Americanism.^^ 

The  Rev.  Clarence  Lathbury  writes  on  "The  Dead 
Hand  in  the  Church,"  meaning  the  fetters  of  tradition- 
alism with  which  many  religious  bodies  are  bound. 

Marion  L.  Dawson  attempts  to  give  an  exposition  of 
"Hypnotism  in  Its  Scientific  and  Forensic  Aspects." 
The  article  is  suggestive,  and  raises  many  more  ques- 
tions than  it  answers. 

Charles  B.  Newbold  has  decided  that  suicide  is  hardly 
worth  while,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  this  astonishing 
conclusion.  This  is  one  of  the  rare  glimmerings  of  op- 
Mmism  in  the  October  number  of  the  Arena. 

Mr.  Bellamy's  "  Equality  "  is  reviewed  in  this  number 
oy  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower.  Mr.  Bellamy,  he  says,  has  given 
no  false  note.  "  All  his  thoughts  and  ideas  are  in  align- 
ment with  justice,  progress,  freedom,  and  human  eleva- 
tion. His  voice  is  that  of  the  true  prophet.  His  work 
will  create  a  profound  impression  upon  minds  capable 
of  independent  thinking  and  not  blinded  by  egoism." 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Review  for  September  contains 
an  article  on  the  German  emperor's  foreign 
policy,  which  is  noticed  at  some  length  elsewhere.  The 
rest  of  the  Beview  contains  many  good  articles,  some  of 
which  need  only  be  mentioned.  Among  the  latter  are 
Sir  W.  Martin  Conway's  account  of  "  Durer's  Visit  to 
the  Netherlands "  and  Augustin  Filon's  description  of 
the  Th^Atre  Libre,  which  forms  the  third  of  his  inter- 
esting papers  on  the  modem  French  drama. 

GIBRALTAR  AS  A  WINTER  R£SORT. 

Mr.  J.  Lowry  Whittle  writes  an  article  under  this 
head,  which  will  create  considerable  comment  on  the 
part  of  the  British  military,  who  regard  Gibraltar 
primarily,  secondly,  and  altogether  as  an  imperial 
stronghold.  Mr.  Whittle  maintains  that  Gibraltar 
could  be  utilized  as  a  health  resort  in  winter  without 
interfering  in  any  way  with  the  security  of  its  garrison. 
It  has  already  been  much  used  as  a  place  of  call  by 
American  tourists. 

THE  INEXACTNESS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate,  in  his  paper  on  "  The  Science  of 
Meaning,"  lays  great  stress  upon  the  difficulty  of  un- 
derstanding exactly  what  is  meant  when  English  words 
are  used  which  often  signify  very  different  things  to 
different  people : 

"  The  looseness  and  ambiguity  of  English  expression 
is  well  known  both  to  men  of  letters  and  statesmen. 
That  great  and  statesmanlike  wriidr,  the  late  Sir  John 
Seeley,  once  observed  to  me  in  conversation  that  this 
was  so  great  as  to  make  it  a  most  difficult  matter  to 
draft  a  treaty  in  English.  For  my  own  part,  I  must 
confess  that  as  a  vehicle  of  clear  expression  I  prefer 
Latin,  in  spite  of  its  inherent  inferiority,  to  my  native 
tongue,  and  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  if  to-day  I  have 
not  given  another  illustration  of  the  striking  words  of 
R.  L.  Stevenson :  '  Do  you  understand  me  ?  God  knows^ 
I  should  think  it  highly  improbable."' 

ENGLAND  AND  KLONDYKE. 

Dr.  M.  S.  Wade  writes  a  paper  concerning  the  Klon- 
dyke gold-field,  illustrating  the  same  with  a  map  and 
uttering  a  strong,  twice-repeated  note  of  warning 
against  any  slackness  in  asserting  British  rights  to  the 
Klondyke  territory.    Dr.  Wade  says  : 

"No  doubt  John  Bull  will  take  care  he  loses  no  terri- 
tory to  the  arrogant  Uncle  Sam,  who  would  willingly 
grab  the  whole  country  north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
did  the  opportunity  but  present  itself,  for  the  American 
recognizes  the  value  of  British  Columbia  much  more 
fully  than  does  the  less  enterprising  and  more  easy- 
going Britisher.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Great  Britain 
will  not  forget  that  the  sons  of  America  are  hopelessly 
selfish  and  must  be  met  with  marked  firmness  in  all 
negotiations.  They  regard  courtesy  as  an  evidence  of 
pusillanimity." 

THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  SOCIALISTS  IN  FRANCE. 

M.  Paul  Lafargue  tells  the  story  of  the  growth  of 
socialism  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  French  re- 
public. He  says  that  it  has  spread  fast  and  far,  and 
that  the  Popd's  Encyclical  about  labor  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  contributed  to  its  success.  The  priests 
were  encouraged  to  advocate  Christian  socialism  and  to 
take  part  in  discussions  at  socialist  meetings.    In  these 
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discussions,  ebje  M.  Laf&rgue,  they  were  "compelled  to 
admit  that,  after  eighteen  centuries  of  the  Gospel, 
Christianity  had  culminated  in  a  capitalist  society, 
which  they  themselves  admitted  was  intolerable  for  the 
workers.  The  Christian  socialists  arrived  at  a  result  so 
opposite  to  that  which  they  were  aiming  at  that  the 
bishops  and  archbishops  had  to  stay  this  crusade  and 
to  forbid  the  priests  to  attend  these  discussions.  But 
by  the  time  they  retired  from  the  contest  the  mischief 
was  done.*' 

Socialists  are  taking  part  in  the  local  elections,  and  in 
many  cases  are  securing  the  return  of  their  represent- 
atives on  municipal  and  other  councils.  M.  Lafargue 
says: 

"  Socialists  are  even  now  showing  their  true  value  in 
the  municipal  councils,  are  enlisting  the  sympathies  of 
the  workers  and  of  the  small  shopkeepers,  and  are  even 
winning  the  respect  of  those  capitalists  who  are  not  ab- 
solutely blinded  by  their  own  interests.  The  confidence 
that  the  socialist  mayors  and  councilors  have  inspired 
in  the  men  they  direct  will  play  a  great  part  in  the 
elections  of  May,  1806.  In  the  small  commune  it  often 
happens  that  the  vote  of  the  ma^ior,  or  even  of  one 
councilor,  carries  in  its  train  the  votes  of  the  majority 
of  the  electorate.  In  my  opinion  the  elections  of  1896 
will  be  a  victory  for  socialism,  and  will  prepare  its  final 
triumph.  **  f 


•x^E  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  September  is  up  to 
date,  varied,  and  readable. 

According  to  **  Germanicus,  South  Germany  can 
stand  Prussian  Junkerdom  no  longer : 

"The  emperor's  'new  course,'  his  personal  policy,  his 
marked  predilection  for  the  feudal  Junkers,  for  the  no- 
bleman in  contradistinction  to  the  commoner,  has  made 
such  a  state  of  affairs  possible  in  Germany,  and  caused 
the  whole  of  South  Germany,  as  well  as  every  liberal 
citizen  in  the  empire,  to  be  *agin'  the  government'  and 
to  hate  the  very  name  of  Prussian.  The  gradual  growth 
of  discontent  and  hatred  of  the  Prussians  in  South  Ger- 
many has  assumed  greater  proportions  year  after  year, 
until  it  has  become  a  very  dangerous  factor  in  German 
politics,  as  the  most  competent  judges  of  the  situation 
in  the  fatherland  now  openly  acknowledge.  Next  general 
election  in  Germany  will  produce  quite  unexpected  re- 
sults, unexpected  by  the  Prussian  Junkers  and  the  em- 
peror's entourage;  the  united,  almost  unanimous, 
opposition  of  an  angry  and  indignant  /people  against  the 
authority  of  the  government— thesr;  are  the  warning 
words  of  the  former  -nstrate  in  Wiesbaden  whom 
the  Prussian  Minister  u^  Mucation  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  appointed  to  the  chair  o.  political  economy  at  the 
University  of  Berlin." 

THE  VIRTUOUS  HELLENES. 

According  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Nevinson,  who  writes  an  ac- 
count of  the  "Thirty  Days'  Campaign  in  Epirus,"  the 
Greeks  possessed  all  the  virtues  excepting  those  essen- 
tial to  success  in  the  field.    He  says  : 

"I  suppose  no  such  temperate  army  has  ever  been 
seen  on  earth,  unless  it  was  Cromwell's  Saints.  I  never 
saw  a  soldier  drunk,  and  a  woman  could  walk  alone 
from  end  to  end  of  the  camps  without  hearing  a  word 
of  insult.  The  whole  army  too^v  a  vow  to  live  chaste  as 
long  as  the  war  lasted,  and  the  vow  was  rigorously  kept 


The  heavy  losses  in  one  regiment,  it  is  true,  were  at- 
tributed by  the  others  to  carelessness  on  this  point.  The 
regiment  was  recruited  from  the  Ionian  islanders,  and 
perhaps  they  are  rather  a  slack  and  self-indulgent  lot 
But  then  they  are  musicians.  Besides,  before  condemn- 
ing them  for  immorality  on  the  strength  of  their  losses; 
we  must  remember  that  they  were  considerably  more 
often  exposed  to  fire  than  the  rest." 

A  CRITICISM  OF  MR.  MORLEY. 

Mr.  Norman  Hapgood,  writing  of  Mr.  Morley,  finds 
his  distinctive  characteristic  in  what  he  calls  his  mor- 
alism : 

"To  gain  a  position  of  influence  in  politics  and  to 
assure  himself  a  place  in  criticism,  without  the  aid  of 
Instinct  for  action,  charm  of  style,  personal  magnetism, 
wit,  or  eloquence,  he  has  certainly  kept  his  gifts  em- 
ployed at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  is  earned  by 
most  men  of  as  few  talents.  His  somewhat  limited  field 
has  been  cultivated  with  a  thoroughness  that  bronglit 
a  larger  crop  than  many  a  richer  and  broader  area." 

SINKING  SILVER. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson  ridicules  the  idea  that  any  relief 
can  be  given  by  England  or  the  Indian  Government  to 
the  silver  men: 

"  To  tie  India  up  with  any  Western  monetary  system, 
above  all  with  such  a  currency  chaos  as  the  Americans 
are  still  floundering  in,  would  be  to  strangle  her  natural 
development.  It  would  be  a  wanton  wrong,  not  only  to 
India,  but  to  all  the  financially  allied  countries  of  the 
far  East.  We  in  Europe  are  slow  to  learn  that  the  far 
East  is  a  world  by  itself,  which  has  gn^wn  and  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  its  own  way.  It  knows  silver  simply 
as  silver;  our  sophistical  ratios,  our  free-coinage  and 
legal-tender  ingenuities  are  a  foreign  language  to  it 
European  interference  with  its  economic  habits  is  for 
the  most  part  useless  or  mischievous,  and  the  worst  tuin 
we  could  do  it  in  its  present  unsettled  transition  state 
would  be  to  hand  over  the  control  of  its  money,  involv- 
ing the  practical  control  of  its  foreign  trade,  to  a  ring 
of  American  silver  kings.  Behind  all  the  beautifnl 
theories  and  the  fine-spun  logic  of  bimetallism,  the  real 
motive  power  is  the  silver  producer.  It  is  for  him  that 
all  the  leagues  and  conferences  and  associations  have 
been  unconsciously  working." 

BECTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Howard  Evans  demolishes  the  absurd  fallacy  (due 
to  Whitaker)  as  to  the  existence  of  hundreds  of  sects  in 
England.  Practically  there  are  not  more  than  twen^. 
Of  these  ten  evangelical  Protestant  denominations  pro- 
vide 7,600,000  sittings,  while  the  Established  Church 
only  seats  6,778,000.  The  clergy  of  the  Establishment 
of  all  sorts  number  20,495.  Mr.  Evans  gives  the  follow- 
ing figures  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  Free  Churches: 

Local 
Pastors.       Preachera. 

Baptists 1,718  4,385 

Congregationalists 2,441  5^665 

Presbyterians 801  .... 

Wesleyans 1,774  17,065 

Primitive  Methodists 966  S09 

Calvinistic  Methodists 502  16,742 

United  Methodist  Free  Church   818  8,066 

Methodist  New  Connection ....    185  1,133 

Bible  Christians 165  1,499 

Totals a369  48^947 


THE  PERIODICALS  RE^IEIVED. 
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THE  LOGIA  KSD  THE  GOSPELS. 

Dr.  J.  Rendel  Harris  says: 

"  The  critical  importance  of  this  attempt  to  restore 
the  opening  of  a  primitive  collection  of  logia  is  very 
Cpreat.  On  the  one  hand,  it  gives  ns  the  suggestion  of 
an  earlier  gospel  or  gospels  than  any  of  our  existing 
volumes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  prevents  our  quoting 
Clement  or  Polycarp  as  attesting  the  antiquity  of  the 
<uinonical  gospels.  And  this  means  a  possible  lowering 
of  our  idea  of  the  antiquity  of  the  extant  synoptlsts. 
We  conclude,  moreover,  from  a  study  of  the  variants  in 
the  recovered  logfa,  that  fehere  is  reason  to  believe  not 
only  in  the  existence  of  much  precanonical  evangelic 
matter,  but  also  (we  refer  especially  to  the  reading,  *a 
city  ZmiZt  on  a  hill,'  in  the  seventh  logion,  whose  origin 
Resch  divined  so  acutely)  in  the  influence  that  the 
extrsrevangellc  documents  have  had  on  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  text  of  the  canonical  gospels.'^ 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

^HE  most  notable  articles  this  month  are  Mr.  Greorge 
Russell's  good-natured  raillery  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  as  model  landlord.  Miss  Sellers*  sketch  of  Dr. 
Von  Miquel,  ^*  The  Kaiser's  Own  Man,**  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Ackland's  survey  of  the  growth  of  British  seaports. 
These  claim  separate  notice. 

MB.  HARBISON  OK  INTERNATIONAL  MORALS. 

Keeping  up  the  discussion  on  might  versus  right 
which  Mr.  Morley's  '*  Machiavelli "  has  pushed  to  the  fore 
again,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  makes  a  trenchant  attack 
on  Mr.  Fred.  Greenwood's  contention  that  the  relations 
between  States  are  governed  not  by  law  of  any  kind 
save  the  old  right  of  the  strongest,  and  practically  re- 
solve themselves  into  the  lawlessness  of  war.  Mr.  Harri- 
son points  out  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  international 
law,  and  that  even  war  is  not  a  relapse  into  primordial 
anarchy,  but  is  subject  to  laws  and  ethics  of  its  own,  of 
a  very  definite  kind. 

'*The  attempt  to  distinguish  between  morality 
toward  foreigners  and  morality  toward  our  fellow- 
countrymen  is  pure  moonshine.  The  specific  acts  may 
differ;  but  the  moral  standard  is  the  same  in  kind. 
To  talk  about  the  State  as  an  almighty  i)ower  is  mere 
fetichism.  The  State  is  only  an  aggregate  of  parishes, 
as  the  parish  is  an  aggregate  of  families.  And  human- 
ity is  an  aggregate  of  States.  It  is  needless  to  go  over 
the  old  proof  that  morality  is,  on  the  wholCy  the  con- 
duct most  conducive  to  well-being  among  men— that, 
on  the  whole,  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  .  .  .  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy  for  States  as  for  citizens.  The  true 
way  to  'save  the  State'  is  to  raise  its  reputation  for 
good  faith,  justice,  and  peaceableness,  to  make  it  strong 
in  defense  but  not  dangerous  in  attack.  Switzerland  is 
one  of  the  smallest  and  poorest  States  in  Europe,  and 
yet  it  is  of  all  others  the  most  absolutely  impregnable." 

NATIVE  FEELING  IN  INDIA. 

The  Moulvie  Rafluddin  Ahmad  gives  the  lie  direct  to 
all  rumors  of  Mohammedan  disaffection.    He  says: 

'*Liet  me  at  once  declare  that  the  Indian  Moslems 
continue  to  have  unabated  confidence  in  the  British 
rule,  and  that  their  feelings  of  loyalty  to  the  Empress 
of  India  remain  unaltered.  They  share  a  kind  of  legiti- 
mate pride  with  their  English  fellow-citizens  in  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  that  empire.  They  are  in  a 
minority  in  India,  and  they  feel  convinced  that  their 


best  interests  lie  in  the  maintenance  of  the  British  rule. 
It  has  lately  been  asserted  that  the  sultan's  emissaries 
are  trying  to  sow  disaffection  among  the  Moslems  in 
India.    There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it." 

Mr.  George  Adams  admits  grave  discontent  among 
the  land-owning  classes  in  India  owing  to  foreclosure 
of  mortgages,  and  suggests  as  a  remedy  that  the  State 
should  administer  the  estates  of  all  embarrassed  land- 
lords and  return  the  same  to  them  cleared  of  all  incum- 
brances, but  with  legislative  prohibition  of  renewed  in- 
cumbrances. 

HOW    LONG    OUGHT    WE    TO    LIVE— SEVENTY    YEARS   OR 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY? 

There  are  two  papers  on  old  age.  One  is  by  Mr. 
James  Payn,  who  declares  that  "  the  best  part  of  old 
age  is  its  sense  of  proportion,  which  enables  us  to  esti- 
mate misfortunes,  or  what  seem  to  be  such,  at  their 
true  value."  He  calls  special  attention  to  a  terror  of 
advancing  years  which  can  surely  not  be  generally 
known — the  way  old  men  are  bombarded  by  theological 
correspondents  eager  to  save  them  from  a  lurid  here- 
after. Lady  Glenesk  presents  interesting  facts  indic- 
ative of  the  increasing  duration  of  human  life,  which 
she  kindly  summarizes : 

"  That,  according  to  the  best  authorities  of  the  last 
century,  the  extreme  limit  of  life  might  be  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  under  extraordinary  and  almost 
abnormal  circumstances.  That  the  anticipation  of  life 
is  roughly  five  times  the  time  that  the  organs  of  the 
body— not  counting  the  brain,  which  develops  later— 
require  to  attain  their  full  and  absolute  maturity. 
That  rarely,  if  ever,  is  that  full  duration  achieved, 
owing  to  disease,  food,  heredity,  bad  habits,  wear  and 
tear,  and  many  other  causes  which  shorten  life.  The 
slower  the  development  the  longer  may  be  the  duration 
of  life.  That  those  circumstances  which  conduce  to 
longevity  are  undoubtedly  late  development  frugal 
habits,  moderation,  exemption  from  vicissitudes  of 
climate  and  extreme  of  heat  or  cold,  from  mental  worry 
and  agitation,  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  with 
a  fair  amount  of  brain  work  when  the  brain  is  ready  to 
undertake  it." 

She  remarks  on  the  prominence  given  to  the  Psalmist's 
"three  score  years  and  ten,"  and  the  neglect  shown  to 
Gen.  vi.  8,  "His  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  enamored  as  usual  of  his  dis- 
tinction betwe  1  labor  and  ability,  takes  occasion  from 
the  lock-out  in  Me  engineering  trade  to  argue  that  the 
ability  which  labor  leaders  show  in  organizing  trades 
unions  and  strikes  does  not  involve  the  ability  which 
can  organize  labor  for  productive  purposes.  Labor  can 
be  restive,  can  jib,  or  shy,  or  "buck-jump: "only  ability 
can  ride  or  drive.  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  reviews  Can- 
ning's policy  over  the  Extern  question,  the  complete 
failure  of  which  he  does  not  wholly  reg^^et.  Mrs.  Walter 
Creyke  suggests  cycling  in  figures  and  mazes  and  round 
a  maypole,  with  other  fancy  devices,  as  an  excellent 
pastime  for  girls,  now  that  the  first  simple  cycling 
craze  is  over.  Lady  Archibald  Campbell  recounts  in- 
stances of  Highland  second-sight,  and  the  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry  wails  over  the  Conservative  Compen- 
sation bill,  as  henceforth  "no  employer  of  labor  will 
continue  to  find  work  for  any  except  able-bodied,  strong 
men  in  the  prime  of  life  and,  if  possible,  without  de- 
pendents." 
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THE  NATIONAL.  REVIEW. 

AS  usual,  the  September  number  of  the  National 
Review  emphasizes  the  subject  of  bimetallisn. 
The  supplementary  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Agriculture,  embodying  bimetallist  suggestions,  is 
extensively  quoted  and  enforced  in  the  monthly 
chronicle;  and  is  further  made  the  text  of  the  first 
article,  one  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Bear,  with  the  challenge  title, 
"Shall  Agriculture  Perish  ?"  Mr.  Bear  is  very  indig- 
nant with  the  commission  as  a  body  for  not  investigat- 
ing further  the  grounds  of  the  "  fall  in  prices,''  which 
is  the  proximate  cause  of  agricultural  depression,  and 
for  declining  to  propose  any  remedies,  as  though  agri- 
culture were  to  be  calmly  allowed  to  decay.  Foreign 
competition  is  no  sufficient  explanation.  The  de- 
monetization of  silver  was,  of  course,  the  deeper  reason. 
Mr.  Bear  joyfully  contrasts  Lord  Farrer's  denial  of  the 
appreciation  of  gold  with  Sir  Robert  Giffen's  emphatic 
affirmation  of  such  an  appreciation  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  and  the  consequent  contraction  of 
gold.  The  immediate  practical  jipshot  of  the  discussion 
is  the  duty  of  Great  Britain  accepting  the  invitation  of 
the  United  States  to  an  international  monetary  con- 
ference. 

INDIAN  LOYALTY. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Birdwood,  C.S.I.,  late  member  of  the 
Governor's  Council  in  Bombay,  extols  the  merits  of  the 
British  civilian  in  India,  who,  he  thinks,  does  not 
advertise  himself  sufficiently.  He  deeply  deplores  the 
persistent  and  malicious  misrepresentation  of  British 
policy  in  the  native  press,  and  appeals  to  the  leaders  of 
native  society  to  promote  a  more  just  and  healthy  pub- 
lic opinion  among  the  natives.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
convinced  that  the  bulk  of  the  people,  having  tasted 
oppression  before  they  came  under  the  British  sway, 
are  too  sensible  of  the  blessings  they  enjoy  to  be  misled 
by  seditious  prints. 

THE  HIGH  MORAL  VALUE  OF  FETICHISM. 

Miss  Mary  Kingsley  contends  that  African  law  can- 
not be  understood  without  knowledge  of  African  re- 
ligion. She  quotes  Spinoza's  great  words  concerning 
the  identity  of  the  power  in  natiire  and  in  man  with 
God,  and  declares  that,  putting  spirits  for  God,  you 
have  in  Spinoza's  definition  the  religion  of  the  Af- 
rican. From  her  accounts  religion  seems  to  be  much 
more  of  a  practical  reality  in  the  life  of  the  black  than 
of  the  white  man.  "  The  thing  that  holds  the  society 
together  and  acts  as  the  great  deterrent  to  crime  against 
the  society "  is  "  fetich  religion."  The  presence  of  the 
market-god  insures  perfect  honesty  in  trading,  and  a 
charm  will  amply  protect  goods  otherwise  totally  un- 
guarded. The  fetich  spirits  are  practically  the  police- 
men of  African  society.  No  confidence  can  be  put  in 
the  mere  word  of  an  African  spoken  out  of  oath;  but 
you  may  stake  your  life  on  the  truth  of  what  is  spoken 
under  oath,  even  by  "the  wildest  bush  cannibal  in  all 
West  Africa."  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  colonial  chronicle  for  the  month  ex- 
plains Mr.  Chaniberlain's  exoneration  of  Mr.  Rhodes — 
which  it  deplores — and  the  government's  extraordinary 
tolerance  toward  him  by,  in  effect,  declaring  colonial 
premiers  and  ex-premiers  to  be  exempt  from  prosecu- 
tion by  the  imperial  government. 

A  FATHER'S  PARTING  ADVICE  TO  HIS  SON. 

"The  worship  of  athletics"  pursued  at  the  expense  of 
lessons  is  lamented  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Gilkes,  head  master  of 


Dulwich  College.  The  current  rage  for  cricket  in  Eng 
land  could  scarcely  be  better  shown  than  by  the  follow- 
ing story: 

"  I  was  lately  dining  in  the  company  of  a  genUemaa 
— a  parent— who  after  dinner  said  to  me,  with  some 
feeling  in  his  tone,  that  he  had  that  day  taken  his  son 

for  the  first  time  to ^  naming  a  great  school,  and 

that  he  had  taken  the  opportunity  given  him  by  the 
parting  to  give  his  boy  the  best  advice  in  his  power.  I 
said  that  the  occasion  was  well  chosen,  for  that  when  a 
boy  was  going  into  a  strange  and  somewhat  perilous 
life  he  needed  guidance;  aod  moreover  that  then  lus 
heart  was  soft  and  open,  and  thus  he  would  receive  and 
remember  what  .was  said.  The  father  agreed  with  me» 
and  said  that  the  advice  which  he  had  given  his  boy 
was  to  take  up  bowling  rather  than  batting  as  likely 
really  to  be  of  more  service  to  him." 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  writes  Johnsoniana  apropos  of 
Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill's  edition  of  Johnson's  "  Miaoelianies.'' 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  articles  in  the  Septem- 
ber BlackwooWs  is  Mr.  J.  Y.  Simpson's  acooont 
of  the  Siberian  exile  system,  which  has  been  noticed  in 
our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles." 

The  anonymous  study  of  "  Mrs.  Oliphant  as  a  Novel- 
1st "  is  to  be  commended  to  the  young  writ«rs  of  our 
day.  The  writer  has  an  unconcealed  contempt  for  the 
advertising  methods  now  so  common  in  the  literary 
calling,  and  holds  up  Mrs.  Oliphant  as  a  shining  exam- 
ple of  success  in  literature  won  without  the  aid  of  & 
single  unworthy  expedient,  by  sheer  merit. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Harris  contributes  one  of  the  most 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  Greco-Turkish  war  scenes 
that  any  eye-witness  has  yet  published.  His  recollection 
of  the  transfer  to  a  hospital  ship  at  Volo  of  three  hun- 
dred wounded  Turkish  soldiers  is  singularly  impressive: 

"  Long  suffering  had  reduced  the  appearance  of  the 
Turkish  wounded  soldier  to  a  type  of  refinement  and 
delicacy.  The  deep-sunken  eyes,  the  pallid  faces,  the 
perfect  silence  in  which  these  brave  men  bore  their 
agony,  all  impressed  one  more  than  is  possible  to  de- 
scribe. Not  a  cry,  not  even  a  groan,  as  the  long  line  of 
stretchers  bearing  their  freight  of  wounded  men— many 
dying,  one  or  two  already  dead— passed  from  the  carts, 
up  the  gangway  of  the  ship.  Turk  or  Greek,  Christian 
or  Mohammedan,  what  matters  it  when  men  are  suffer- 
ing? Three  hundred  or  more,  bearing  their  burning 
fevers  and  the  agony  of  their  wounds  with  a  stoicism 
more  terrible  to  witness  almost  than  death  itself.  As. 
one  stood  and  watched  them  pass  in  the  bright  sunlight 
of  that  summer  afternoon,  one  tried  to  realize  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  single  man  alone,  and  by  this  means  to. 
gauge  the  suffering  of  the  three  hundred.  And  then  Xf> 
think  that  this  was  only  a  small  contingent,  that  thou- 
sands of  others  lay  thus  in  Greece  and  Thessaly  suffering 
as  these  did.  It  is  then  that  one  realizes  the  horrors  of 
warfare,  not  in  battle  when  shell  and  bullet  scream  and 
whLstle  overhead  and  all  is  confusion  and  excitement* 
and  I  wished  in  my  heart  of  hearts  that  those  English- 
men who  shared  in  the  glory  of  this  slaughter  by  their 
encouragement  of  Greece  had  been  there  to  see  their 
handiwork.  There  is  many  a  member  of  Parliament 
who  would  have  thought  twice  upon  his  action  could 
he  have  witnessed  that  scene  of  unutterable  pain  and 
suffering.  You  who  stay  at  home  and  make  wars  from 
your  cushioned  seats  have  no  idea  of  what  war  is !  *" 
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CORNHILL. 

THERE  is  a  great  deal  of  excellent  reading  in  the 
August  number  of  Comhilt,  but  only  one  article 
— ^that  on  CromwelPs  court— calls   for  special  notice 
e]£«where.    The  bad  news  from   the  Indian  frontier 
makes  one  turn  with  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  to 
the  personal  narrative  of  the  Sepoy  revolt  at  Delhi  in 
May,  1857,  by  Col.  E.  Yibart.    It  is  a  vivid  and  not 
easily  forgotten  picture  of  how  the  dread  mutiny  first 
showed   itself.     Sir   Edward   Strachey   gives  a  very 
beautiful  sketch  of  his  cousin,  Charles  BuUer,  of  Cor- 
nish descent,  born  in  Calcutta,  loved  pupil  of  Carlyle, 
member,  if  not  creator,  of  the  party  in  Parliament  of 
the  philosophical  Radicals,  and  secretary  to  Lord  Dur- 
ham on  his  famous  embassy  to  insurrectionary  Canada. 
The  writer  claims  for  Buller  the  solution  of  the  Cana- 
dian problem.    Lord  Durham  merely  appended  his  sig- 
nature.   With  the  exception  of  health,  *^  Charles  Buller 
had  all  the  qualifications,  inherent  and  acquired,  for 
making  a  great  English  statesman."    Mr.  W.  M.  Ac- 
-worth  writes  the  anniversary  study  on  the  great  engi- 
neer, Brunei,  who,  it  appears,  was  the  son  of  an  Eng- 
lish mother,  but  his  father  was  a  French  ^migr^-^  who 
escaped  to  America  from  the  Revolution,  and  after  hold- 
in£^  a  government  appointment  as  engineer  in  New 
York,  settled  down  in  England.    Mr.  Frank  T.  Bullen, 
one  of  the  brightest  of  the  new  writers,  reviews  the  his- 
tory of  antarctic  exploration,  which,  he  concludes,  pos- 
sesses only  a  scientific  interest.    But  he  thinks  that  the 
sperm-whale  fishery  migh  be  rehabilitated  in  the  South 
Seas  between  fifty  and  sixty  degrees,  where  there  are 
whales  in  vast  numbers  and  of  the  largest  size.    Mr.  J. 
P.  Grund  tells  the  story  of  the  last  days  of  dueling  in 
the  British  Isles. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  September  number  of  the  WestminBter  does 
not  rise  above  the  average  level.  Perhaps  the 
most  interest  is  roused  by  Mr.  John  Herlihy's  paper  on 
the  British  Grovernment's  Irish  policy.  The  writer  can- 
not regard  that  policy  as  a  solution  of  the  Irish  prob- 
lem. He  lays  great  stress,  however,  on  the  growth  of  a 
common  consciousness  among  all  Irish  parties,  even  the 
most  opposed.  The  agitation  on  the  financial  relations 
not  merely  brought  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Home 
Ruler  and  Unionist,  landlord  and  tenant  into  one  com- 
pact array  :  it  brought  the  Irish  gentry  and  land-own- 
ers to  the  front  as  the  natural  leaders  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. Their  own  interests  as  rate-payers  will  probably 
ompel  the  classes  to  join  representatives  of  the  masses 
in  the  new  bodies  of  local  governments ;  and  the  spirit 
which  has  made  land-owners  and  Orangemen  declare 
themselves  Irishmen  first  and  imperialists  afterward 
may  be  expected  to  grow  stronger.  Mr.  Herlihy  hopes 
that  the  Irish  gentry  will  serve  on  the  new  councils,  and 
learn  there  a  trust  in  self-government  which  may  de- 
velop into  a  faith  in  home  rule.  But  only  as  they  move 
in  that  inevitable  direction  can  they  hope  to  regain  and 
retain  their  proper  social  leadership.  Writing  on  Irish 
education,  Mr.  M.  Dalton  pleads  for  a  better  teaching 
of  agriculture  in  the  elementary  schools,  with  gardens 
attached  to  every  school  for  experimental  instruction. 
He  would  go  so  far  as  to  open  half  a  dozen  purely  agri- 
cultural schools  with  farms  attached. 

Dr.  Ijeftwich  has  no  longer  any  doubt  that  English 
will  be  the  international  language  of  the  future.  For- 
eign critics  themselves  recognize  this.  The  only  obstacle 


is  our  extraordinary  spelling.  Dr.  Lef twich  proposes  to 
begin  the  needed  reform  by  what  he  calls  the  harpo- 
cratic  system.  He  would  omit  all  silent  letters  except 
initials,  which  he  would  print  in  italics.  He  would  in- 
dicate a  long  vowel  by  along  mark  above  it  (as  in  Latin 
prosody).  He  would  retain  gh  only  when  pronounced. 
He  commends  his  scheme  to  Japanese  statesmen. 

The  object-lesson  of  the  Cuban  war  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Leonard  Williams,  the  *^  wickedness  of  the  gov- 
ernors, ignorance  of  the  governed."  He  regards  the  in- 
dependence of  Cuba  as  inevitable,  and  anticipates  a 
kindred  revolution  in  Spain  when  popular  education 
has  done  its  work. 

Herbert  W.  A.  Wilson  contributes  an  impassioned 
rhapsody  in  praise  of  the  trained  hospital  nurse,  whom 
he  describes  as  "  the  supreme  outcome  of  Christianity." 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  REVIEW. 

IN  his  September  number  the  editor  of  the  Progressive 
Heview  administers  a  rebuke  to  the  British  work- 
ing classes  for  the  way  they  seek  to  sponge  on  their 
parliamentary  representatives.  They  are  informed  that 
they  applaud  but  do  not  really  desire  payment  of  mem- 
bers; what  their  actions  show  is  that  they  desire  "pay- 
ment of  constituents."  The  run  on  the  pocket  of  the 
M.P.  for  every  village  cricket  club  or  local  celebration 
has  reached  something  like  a  climax  in  this  year  of 
jubilee.  Workingmen  are  warned  that  these  clamor- 
ous demands  mean  in  effect  the  selling  of  the  seat  to  the 
highest  bidder  and  the  exclusion  of  poor  men  from 
Parliament.  A  nameless  writer  bewails  the  absence  of 
a  constructive  Liberal  policy,  and  exhorts  "the  new 
Liberalism  "  to  state  its  ideas  of  progress. 

Mr.  Ford  Ashton,  reviewing  the  work  of  the  South 
Africa  Committee,  first  denounces  any  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  complicity  as  an  "unclean"  attack 
on  "  the  reputation  of  an  innocent  man,"  and  then  with 
fine  consistency  goes  on  to  denounce  this  same  innocent 
man  for  "  inventing  a  new  pinchbeck  code  of  morals — 
manufactured,  I  suppose,  in  Birmingham — ^in  order  to 
shield  his  own  delinquency  in  not  insisting  upon  his 
[Mr.  Rhodes']  prosecution." 

A  member  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists  urges  that 
body  to  exercise  discipline  against  several  journalistic 
sins,  such  as  puffing  fraudulent  companies  for  bribes, 
inserting  disreputable  advertisements,  and  paragraph 
advertisements  inserted  as  news.  The  general  strain 
of  judicial  rigor  is  somewhat  relieved  by  E.  Hughes' 
eulogy  of  the  American  negro  lyric  poet,  Paul  Lau- 
rence Dunbar. 


COSMOPOLIS. 

THERE  have  been  few  more  attractive  contributions 
to  the  European  reviews  than  Max  MilUer's  series 
on  "Royalties"  whom  he  has  met  in  his  most  interest- 
ing life.  Coamopolia  for  September  contains  a  second 
installment  of  these  reminiscences,  which  have  most  to 
say  of  Frederick  William  IV.,  who  made  a  personal 
friend  of  the  professor.  On  one  occasion  Max  Miiller 
and  Humboldt  dined  with  the  King  of  Potsdam.  Fred- 
erick William  treated  the  two  scientists  with  the  ut- 
most courtesy  and  was  full  of  animated  conversation. 
After  dinner  the  company  stood  up  and  the  king  walked 
about  conversing  with  one  and  the  other.  "  Humboldt," 
says  Max  Miiller,  "who was  at  that  time  an  old  man 
about  eighty,  stood  erect  for  several  hours  like  all  the 
rest.    When  we  drove  home  it  was  very  late.    I  could 
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not  help  remarking  on  the  great  sacrifice  he  was  mak- 
ing of  his  valuable  time  in  attending  these  court 
functions.  *  The  HohenzoUem  have  been  very  kind  to 
me,  and  I  suppose  they  like  to  show  this  old  piece  of 
furniture  of  theirs,  so  I  always  come.'  Ck>ntinuing  the 
conversation,  he  spoke  about  the  work  he  was  doing  on 
his  Kosmos.  He  complained  that  he  found  he  could 
not  do  as  much  work  as  formerly.  *  As  I  grow  old  I  need 
more  sleep.  I  have  to  take  four  hours  now,  but  when 
I  was  younger  two  or  three  was  all  I  needed.*  I  ven- 
tured to  express  my  doubts,  apologizing  for  differing 
with  him  on  any  physiological  question.  *When  I  was 
your  age,  I  simply  lay  down  on  the  sofa,  turned  down 
my  lamp,  and  after  two  hours*  sleep  I  was  as  fresh  as 


)  n 


ever. 

Mr.  John  6.  Robertson  remarks  on  the  preponderance 
of  the  drama  over  the  novel  in  contemporary  German 
literature.  He  does  not  know  quite  whether  to  attrib- 
ute it  to  the  health  of  the  literature,  or  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  German  theater,  or  to  the  lyrical  facilities 
of  the  German  tongue.  Lou  Andreas-Salom^  on  the 
other  hand,  observes  of  a  still  more  unsophisticated 
literature  that  "in  Russian  fiction  more  science — ^the 
most  subtle — ^more  philosophy — ^the  most  profound — ^is 
present  than  in  all  the  scientific  works  which  every 


year  are  thrown  on  the  market.**  Women  are  amoiig 
the  most  prolific  of  contemporary  novelists.  Ruaria 
possesses,  too,  a  series  of  good  Ijrric  poets,  "as  also  ber 
language  is  wonderfully  suited  to  the  lyric."  NeTe^ 
theless,  what  poetry  has  appeared  is  a  preparation  and 
a  promise  rather  than  an  achievement.  Writing  of  the 
Polish  poet,  Adam  Mickiewicz,  M.  Stanislas  Rzewnski 
pronounces  him  "the  equal  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  of 
Byron  and  Shelley,  of  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  and 
Alfred  deVigny,of  Ruskin,Nekras8of,andd'Oehlenschla> 
ger.**  The  mention  of  these  papers,  out  of  many,  suiB- 
ces  to  suggest  the  wide  view  which  Co^nuypolia  offen 
over  ground  not  too  familiar  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. 

The  letters  of  Turgutoeff,  edited  by  E.  Halp^rine- 
Eaminsky,  are  written  to  M.  Durand  Gr^ville,  to  Prince 
Galitzin,  and  the  Countess  de  Gubematis,  and  are  con- 
cerned almost  entirely  with  literary  and  publishing 
themes. 

In  the  English  section  of  Co^mopolU  Vemcm  Lee 
writes  on  Rosny  and  the  French  analytical  novel;  in 
the  German  section  there  are  some  worshipful  reoolleo- 
tlons  of  Joseph  Mazzini,  especially  in  the  years  1856-60^ 
by  Malwida  von  Meysenbng,  and  an  essay  on  the  devel- 
opment of  art  and  genius,  by  Henry  Thode. 


THE   FRENCH   AND  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

AMONG  the  articles  in  the  Before  dea  Deux  Mondes 
which  deserve  especial  praise  is  M.  BonetrMaury*s 
on  the  Scotch  universities,  which  we  have  noticed  else- 
where. 

M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu  opens  the  first  August 
number  with  a  paper,  very  topical  in  the  month  of 
President  Faure*s  visit  to  Russia,  on  the  social  trans- 
formations of  the  Russia  of  to-day.  The  organization 
of  the  mir,  the  joint  ownership  of  the  soil  by  the  in- 
habitants of  a  village,  is  well  enough  for  a  primitive 
and  agricultural  country.  But  the  introduction  of 
manufactures,  the  increase  of  towns,  the  employment 
of  all  the  complicated  machinery  which  the  past  cen- 
tury of  invention  has  created— all  this  must  radically 
alter  the  simple  arrangements  which  suited  a  less  com- 
plex social  organization.  The  imperial  government,  no 
doubt  unconsciously,  has  done  everything  to  create  and 
to  increase  an  artisan  class  to  whom  the  land  question 
is  either  of  secondary  or  of  no  importance.  Already 
there  is  being  formed — the  invariable  accompaniment 
of  an  artisan  class— a  proletariat  in  every  respect  an- 
alogous to  the  proletariats  of  western  Europe.  Russia 
is  determined  to  become  an  industrial  State,  and  the 
centralized  character  of  the  government  is  particularly 
favorable  to  an  extraordinarily  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment. Agriculture,  the  territorial  nobility  and  the 
classes  depending  on  them  are  being  steadily  sacrificed 
to  this  all-devouring  industrial  ambition  entertained 
by  the  small  group  of  men  in  whose  hands  lie  the  des- 
tinies of  the  vast  Russian  empire.  It  follows  irresist- 
ably  that  the  very  foundations  on  which  the  social 
structure  rests  in  Russia  must  undergo— nay,  is  even 
now  undergoing— a  complete  transformation.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  mir  has  in  the  past  preserved  the 
great  Slav  empire  from  the  encroachments  of  individual- 


ism and  the  competition  of  classes,  but  with  industri- 
alism inevitably  enters  the  feeling  of  personality,  the 
consciousness  of  self.  We  may  perhaps  see  the  Russian 
workman,  released  from  the  ties  of  agricultural  com- 
munism, evolving  for  himself  a  corresponding  form  of 
industrial  collectivism.  But  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  rather 
hopes  than  expects  that  the  emancipated  peasant  will 
retain  as  an  artisan  his  naXve  adoration  for  his  God  and 
his  czar.  The  surveillance  of  a  paternal  government  is 
useless,  for  the  ferment  of  ideas  and  aspirations  which 
has  led  to  such  momentous  political  changes  in  the 
West  grows  within  the  factory  and  the  workshop,  and 
is  not  imported  from  foreign  countries.  It  is  significant 
that  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  a  citizen  of  the  French  repub- 
lic, rests  his  hopes  for  Russia's  safety  on  that  strong 
despotism  which  he  thinks  may  be  found  to  fulfill,  bet- 
ter than  all  elective  governments  or  parliamentary  mon- 
archies, the  future  mission  of  all  governments— that  of 
holding  the  balance  even  between  the  confiicting  inter- 
ests and  struggles  of  classes. 

M.  Paulhan*s  paper  on  the  psychology  of  the  pun  is 
curious.  From  it  one  gathers  that  the  inveterate  pun- 
ster is  a  poet  gone  wrong,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  he  has 
one  quality  generally  possessed  by  poets — an  ear  for  as- 
sonance. M.  Paulhan  gives  us  a  good  deal  of  interest- 
ing philology,  and  he  succeeds  in  showing  what  a  pow- 
erful infiuence  this  old  human  instinct  or  failing--call 
it  what  you  will— for  more  or  less  accidental  similar- 
ities of  sound  has  had  on  the  formation  and  the  develop- 
ment  of  myths,  legends,  and  even  religions.  It  is  prob- 
able that  French  people  love  puns  even  more  than  the 
English,  with  whom  this  form  of  wit  has  fallen  into  a 
not  altogether  deserved  disgrace.  But  no  nation  ^pre- 
dates another  nation*s  puns,  and  it  is  therefore  useleeB 
to  quote  any  of  M.  Paulhan*s  examples. 

Among  other  articles  in  the  Jf2etme  may  be  mentioned 
one  by  M.  Valbert  on  the  years  which  Prince  BLamarck 
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has  spent  in  retirement,  and  a  description  by  Count  de 
Calonne  of  the  practiosd  way  in  which  agriculture  is 
taught  in  the  French  rural  schools. 

The  first  September  number  contains  an  important 
article  on  Canovas  by  M.  Charles  Benoist.  M.  Goyau 
writes  on  the  Protestant  religion  of  Grermany,  and  M. 
Geffroy  describes  the  interesting  transformation  of 
Rome  into  a  modem  capital. 

There  are  several  articles  of  value  in  the  first  Septem- 
ber number,  notably  M.  A.  Geffroy^s  essay  on  the  trans- 
formation of  Rome  into  a  modem  metropolis.  After 
all  the  political  difficulties  of  making  a  great  capital 
city  of  Rome  had  been  overcome,  M.  Geffroy  sees  an 
enemy  of  another  sort  in  malaria.  He  is  appalled  by 
the  thought  of  the  millions  and  the  years  that  will  be 
needed  to  triumph  over  the  formidable  desert  that 
surrounds  the  city  on  the  Tiber. 

M.  Maurice  Gandolphe  writes  on  Swedish  artists  and 
the  intellectual  activity  which  of  late  years  has  risen  in 
the  Scandinavian  peoples.  Tracing  the  history  of  Scaur 
dinavian  art,  he  finds  the  most  interesting  sources  of  it 
in  Sweden,  where  the  French  influence  first  became 
predominant.  This  French  infiuence  in  Swedish  artM. 
Gandolphe  insists  on,  remarking  that  the  Swedish  critic, 
M.  Nordensvan,  is  reduced  in  attempting  to  criticise 
the  modem  painters  of  his  country  to  liken  them  each 
to  a  French  master.  For  instance,  Bolander  is  ^^ genre 
Oudry,"  Hillerstrom  is  ^^  genre  Charvin,"  and  Wert- 
mtlUer  is  **  genre  Greuze.**  Among  sculptors,  M.  Gan- 
dolphe most  admires  Yogelberg,  the  pupil  of  Sergei, 
whom  his  countrjrmen  considered  the  first  sculptor  of 
Sweden;  as  the  most  typical  among  painters,  H^ckert, 
who  studied  at  Stockholm  and  Munich,  and  whom  even 
a  French  review  considers  somewhat  too  broadly  real- 
istic. M.  Gandolphe  is  most  enthusiastic  over  Larsson 
as  a  water-colorist,  and  ranks  him  with  another  master 
of  eupiarelle^  Zorn.  Aside  from  Vogelberg,  who  is  to 
sculpture  what  HOckert  is  to  painting,  he  makes  Lund- 
berg,  Ericsson,  and  Hasselberg  the  best  representatives 
of  Swedish  sculpture. 

M.  Charles  Benoist  has  a  timely  and  excellent  article 
on  Canovas,  the  recently  assassinated  Prime  Minister  of 
Spain.  M.  Benoist  says  that  in  all  his  characters  of  his- 
torian, philosopher,  romancer,  even  as  a  poet,  Canovas 
never  lost  his  atmosphere  of  public  man  as  a  statesman. 
He  considers  that  the  late  minister  revealed  himself 
most  thoroughly  in  his  *'  Problems  of  the  Times, '^  and 
compares  it  to  Macaulay^s  essays. 

Other  articles  in  this  number  of  the  Revue  are 
Georges  Goyau^s  essay  on  religion  in  Germany,  in 
which  he  studies  the  relations  of  the  State  to  the  Church 
in  the  kaiser's  country  and  the  relation  of  the  various 
sects  to  each  other;  and  the  final  installment  of  the  series 
on  the  recent  investigations  concerning  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  by  M.  Eugene  Ritter.  This  chapter  deals 
with  Rousseau's  life  from  about  his  twenty-eighth  year 
on,  in  the  period  of  Mme.  d'Epinay  and  of  Mme. 
d'Houdetot,  and  especially  of  Th^r^se  de  Vasseur. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

THE  principal  feature  of  the  first  August  number 
of  the  Revxie  de  Paris  is  a  continuation  of  the 
correspondence  between  Ernest  Renan  and  his  friend 
M.  Berthelot.  This  installment  covers  the  period  from 
January  7  to  September  16,  1850.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  M.  Renan's  letters,  of  which  there  are  more  than  of 
Berthelot's,  are  not  of  very  great  importance,  but  it  is 


mildly  interesting  to  see  what  this  most  acute  mind 
thought  of  Italy,  where  he  was  traveling  for  most  of 
the  year  1850. 

M.  RENAN  ON  THE  RELIQION  OF  NAPLES. 

In  his  impressions  of  Naples  he  puts  in  clear  language 
what  probably  most  visitors  to  that  city  feel,  but  are 
unable  to  express.  He  says  that  just  as  Rome  enabled 
him  to  understand  for  the  first  time  the  majesty  of  a 
dominating  religion  which  monopolized  the  spiritual 
life  of  a  whole  people,  so  Naples  made  him  understand 
for  the  first  time  the  absurdity  and  the  horrible  bad 
taste  of  the  religion  which  has  been  degenerated  by  a 
degraded  people.  '^God,**  he  says,  'Ms  as  unknown  in 
Naples  as  among  the  savages  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
whose  religious  belief  is  reduced  to  a  faith  in  genies. 
The  Neapolitans  have  no  God,  they  have  only  the 
saints.  And  who  are  the  saints?"  he  asks;  *'not 
models  of  religion  or  morals,  but  miracle-workers,  a 
kind  of  supernatural  magicians  by  whose  aid  one  gets 
out  of  any  difficulty  when  one  is  ill  or  In  some  fix." 
There  are  saints  for  robbers,  and  Renan  says  he  has 
seen  with  his  own  eyes  some  **ex-votos"  in  which  the 
donor,  a  robber,  is  represented  as  being  delivered  from 
the  hands  of  the  gendarmes  by  his  patron  saint.  He 
finds  it  difficult  to  expreias  to  his  correspondent  the  pro- 
found disgust  which  he  felt  at  this  religion  of  Naples. 
"The  churches  are  full,  "he  says,  "not  of  art  or  of  ideal- 
ism, but  of  gross  sensuality,  and  this  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  for  the  people  are  radically  destitute  of  moral 
sense. 
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He  does  not  include  in  his  sweeping  condemnation  the 
whole  of  Italy.  He  distinguishes.  There  are,  he  says, 
three  Italies— <t)  the  Italy  of  the  north,  which  is  ruled 
by  the  intellectual  and  rational  element  like  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  is  full  of  political,  practical,  and  scientific 
activity ;  (2)  there  is  the  Italy  of  the  center,  in  which 
the  rational  element  and  Che  sensual  element  are  com- 
bined in  such  a  proportion  as  to  promote  the  growth  of 
art  and  of  religion,  but  rather  to  discourage  science  and 
philosophy ;  and  (8)  the  Italy  of  the  south,  of  which 
Naples  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  Renan  was  most  pleased 
with  his  stay  at  the  Abbey  of  Mont-Cassin.  There  he 
found  a  TUVtve  openness  to  modern  ideas.  The  libra- 
rian has  a  copy  of  Strauss^  "Life  of  Jesus,"  and  he  hears 
on  every  side  talk  of  Hegel,  of  Kant,  of  Greorges  Sand, 
and  of  Lamennais.  It  is  rather  curious  to  see  that 
under  date  January  26,  1850,  Renan  writing  from  Rome 
says  that  the  pope  will  never  come  back  there.  So 
much  for  political  prophecy. 

The  letters  are  full  of  characteristic  comments  upon 
men  and  things.  Renan  calls  Mazzlni  an  Italian  of  pure 
blood,  a  Florentine  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  a  ter- 
rorist and  a  cut-throat. 

HERBERT  SPENCER  IN  FRENCH. 

The  study  of  sociology  in  Herbert  Spencer's  sense 
seems  to  have  at  least  one  prophet  in  France,  M.  Bougld, 
who  contributes  an  article  on  it,  in  which  he  explains 
the  way  in  which  he  thinks  the  study  of  it  ought  to  be 
spread.  Certainly  if  we  all  followed  his  advice  we 
should  all  be  sociologists  indeed,  for  he  adjures  us  to 
study  thoroughly  and  scientifically  the  place  where  we 
live  and  its  inhabitants.  It  is  an  amusing  and  interest^ 
ing  article.  He  takes  an  imaginary  town,  which  he 
calls  St.  Pol,  and  shows  us  by  that  example  how  to  ob- 
serve the  life  of  a  town  in  all  its  details— the  military. 
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the  fashionable,  the  religious,  and  the  musical  life  ;  in 
fact,  every  quality  and  characteristic  of  the  inhabitanta 
are  serviceable  in  analyzing  the  whole. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

M.  Parigot  has  a  biographical  article  on  Dumas  p&re. 
It  is  an  able  summary  of  the  chief  events  in  the  life  of 
the  great  romancer,  and  it  is  written  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  sincere  and  yet  not  indiscriminating  ad- 
mirer. 

The  interest  of  the  French  in  Madagascar  appears  to 
be  increasing  not  a  little.  The  writer  who  signs  him- 
self Grosclaud  finishes  his  article  on  the  Sakalava,  that 
curious  tribe  who  gave  the  French  some  trouble  before 
the  subjugation  of  Madagascar  was  complete.  These 
rough  notes  of  travel  would  have  been  better  if  they 
had  been  properly  condensed  and  combined,  instead  of 
being  left  under  their  original  place-headings.  Few 
travelers  can  afford  to  publish  the  contents  of  their 
notebooks  without  some  sort  of  editing.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  learn  that  the  country  is  now  settling  down, 
and  that  agriculture  is  lifting  its  head  after  the  ruin 
and  desolation  entailed  by  the  late  war. 

The  second  August  number  gives  the  place  of  honor 
to  some  interesting  letters  addressed  by  Alfred  de 
Yigny,  the  famous  author  of  "Cinq  Mars,''  to  Mile. 
Camilla  Maunoir,  a  kinswoman  of  his.  Mile.  Maunoir, 
whose  mother  was  an  English  woman,  wished  to  trans- 
late into  English  some  of  De  Vigny's  poems,  and  the 
correspondence,  begun  on  that  footing,  continued  with 
most  of  the  ardor  on  the  lady's  side.  She  afterward 
kept  a  girls'  school  at  Greneva,  an  occupation  for  which 
her  somewhat  austere  piety  as  well  as  her  intellectual 
gifts  well  suited  her.  She  died  in  1889.  De  Vigny  used 
to  call  her  "  my  dear  Puritan,"  and  his  letters  to  her 
exhibit  very  clearly  that  high  feeling  of  duty  and  honor 
which  characterized  not  only  his  works,  but  also  his 
private  life.  The  present  installment  of  the  letters 
covers  the  period  from  December  6,  1838,  to  May  23, 
1848. 

M.  Larroulet  has  written  a  very  readable  article  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  which  is  illustrated  by  an  excel- 
lent map.  He  relates  the  very  stirring  story  of  the 
fight,  and  he  recommends  the  tourist  not  to  content 
himself  with  looking  at  the  hills  of  Waterloo  from  the 
height  of  the  Butte  de  Lion,  but  to  pass  on  from  Brus- 
sels to  Mont-Saint-Jean,  from  Braine-l'Alleud  to  Pape- 
iotte,  from  Plancenoit  to  France. 

The  Revue  concludes  with  an  anonymous  article  en- 
titled "A  Possible  Peril."  This  is,  in  brief,  the  old 
bogy  of  Islam.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Turkish  vic- 
tories over  Greece  have  greatly  excited  the  Mohamme- 
dan world,  and  it  is  said  that  among  Mohammedans 
everywhere  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  theocracy 
is  being  regularly  canvassed.  Certainly  the  anony- 
mous writer's  allusion  to  the  millions  of  Mohammedans 
who  live  under  the  sway  of  the  queen  reads  like  a  curi- 
ous prophecy  in  the  light  of  later  events  on  the  Indian 
frontier. 

In  the  first  Septemlier  number  Pierre  Loti  gives  his 
impressions  of  A  nam,  which  he  obtained  during  his 
active  participation  as  a  naval  officer  in  the  recent 
French  war  with  Anam.  His  description  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  Anamese  towns  by  the  French  vessels 
and  of  the  scenes  in  the  war  and  the  country  are  given 
in  the  form  of  a  diary,  which  is  well  worth  reading, 
quite  aside  from  the  subject-matter,  for  the  delightful 
poise  of  each  sentence,  the  subtly  graceful  phrasing, 


and  the  easy  finesse  which  this  master  seemed  always 
to  have  at  command.  M.  de  Melcgari  has  a  considenr 
ble  sketch  of  **  A  Friend  of  Liszt"— the  Princess  Sayn 
Wittgenstein,  a  fervid  and  sentimental,  but  very  un- 
happy lady  who  was  divorced  from  her  husband  with 
much  pomp  and  papal  ceremony  for  the  sake  of  marry- 
ing Liszt,  only  to  find  that  the  musician  did  not  wish  to 
marry  her;  and  to  make  himself  absolutely  sure  that 
he  would  not  do  so,  the  great  composer  became  the 
Abb6  Liszt 


REVUE  DES  REVUES. 

THE  first  number  of  the  Revue  des  Revues  for  Sep- 
tember has  an  illustrated  article  by  Dr.  A.de 
Banzoment  on  the  Japanese  theater,  which,  curiously 
enough,  had  its  beginning  about  the  same  date  that  the 
drama  became  important  in  the  West;  that  is,  about 
the  time  of  Shakespeare  and  Lope  de  Vega.  It  was  in 
1603  that  a  wandering  ballet  troupe  came  to  Kioto  and 
gave  an  entertainment  under  the  open  sky  in  an  arena 
surrounded  by  bamboos,  which  had  a  great  success  and 
led  to  the  popularity  which  the  stage  enjoys  in  Japan 
at  present.  These  first  plays  were  more  like  the  mys- 
tery plays  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  the  drama  properly 
so  called. 

M.  J.  Kont  contributes  a  brief  ethnological  study  on 
the  origin  of  the  Roumanians,  and  Gaston  Poix  has  a 
physiological  paper  on  sleep  and  its  hygiene.  In  an- 
swering the  question.  Is  it  necessary  to  sleep  t  M.  Poix 
gives  an  account  of  experiments  on  dogs  which  were 
deprived  of  sleep  to  decide  its  inquiry,  and  says  that 
after  four  or  five  days  of  complete  deprivation  the  ani- 
mal showed  incurable  organic  lesions,  and  in  spite  of 
all  that  could  be  done,  died.  The  younger  the  animal 
the  sooner  it  succumbed.  In  fact,  they  were  able  to 
stand  total  deprivation  of  food  better  than  a  total  dep 
rivation  of  sleep,  and  M.  Poix  concludes  that  sleep  is 
absolutely  more  necessary  to  an  individual  than  ali- 
mentary nourishment  itself.  He  tells,  too,  of  two 
American  doctors  who  set  themselves  to  determine  how 
long  a  healthy  adult  man  could  go  without  sleep,  and 
who  stayed  awake  for  four  days  and  three  nights,  when 
the  exx)eriment  seemed  about  to  prove  dangerous  and 
they  gave  it  up.  A  much  more  important  and  practi- 
cal question  for  the  average  individual  is  broached  in 
this  writer's  inquiry.  How  long  should  we  sleep  f  He 
calls  to  mind  the  well-known  instances  of  Goethe,  Hum- 
boldt, Mirabeau,  Schiller,  Frederick  the  Great,  who 
could  do  with  only  two  or  three  hours,  and  Napoleon 
and  Kant,  who  got  along  with  four  or  five  hours.  Of 
course  these  are  phenomenal  examples  of  men  in  whom 
the  cerebral  activities  were  developed  to  a  unique  ex- 
tent, and  for  his  purposes  M.  Poix  should  answer  the 
question,  How  long  should  the  normal  individual  sleep  ? 
He  says  that  this  depends  on  whether  the  individual  is 
a  child,  an  adult,  or  an  elder.  A  child  up  to  two  years 
ought  to  sleep  eighteen  hours ;  from  three  to  six,  four^ 
teen  hours  ;  from  six  to  eight,  twelve ;  and  from  eight 
years  on  to  adolescence,  ten  hours.  As  for  the  adalt 
individual  with  a  normal  brain  activity,  he  prescribes 
seven  hours,  but  adds  that  it  is  much  better  to  exceed 
than  to  reduce  this  amount,  as  eight  or  nine  hours  are 
very  much  better  than  five  or  six.  The  problem  is  very 
much  diversified  with  old  people,  as  the  capacity  for 
retaining  their  cerebral  activities  differs  vastly  indiffer- 
ent individuals.  Some  sleep  very  little  and  others  sleep 
more  than  a  man  in  his  prime. 
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biblioth6que  universelle. 

THE  Biblioth^que  Universelle  has  the  second  part 
of  three  papers  on  Edvard  Grieg,  the  Scandina- 
vian musician,  by  Louis  Monastier,  chiefly  concerning, 
in  this  nionth^s  chapter,  Grieg^s  relation  to  Henrilc 
Ibsen.  M.  Monastier  examines  into  the  plot  and  eth- 
nology of  *^Peer  Gynt"  and  Grieg's  music  for  that 
Ibsen  play.  He  thinks  that  Grieg  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  make  Ibsen  understood  by  the  general  public  ;  that 
his  music  for  the  play  is  far  more  understandable  than 
the  original  drama,  and  reflects  the  life  and  atmosphere 
of  the  legendary  themes  in  a  manner  which  affords  a 
very  felicitous  interpretation  of  Ibsen.  The  series  of 
essays  by  Monastier  should  be  valuable  for  Americans, 
for  the  music-lovers  of  this  country  are  fast  becoming 
real  enthusiasts  for  Grieg,  though  hitherto  they  have 
known  him  chiefly  for  the  weird  dance-music  and  Scan- 
dinavian folk-songs  that  our  concert  leaders  interpolate 
here  and  there  in  their  programmes. 

This  number  of  the  Bibliothique  Universelle  (com- 
hined  with  the  Revue  Suisse)  also  contains  the  fourth 
installment  of  the  series  of  essays  by  Ed.  Talllchet  on 
the  plan  to  purchase  the  Swiss  railroads  and  turn  them 
over  to  the  government.  M.  Talllchet  has  made  a  con- 
scientious study  of  all  the  obstacles  to  the  plan  which 
originated  in  the  Federal  Council  on  March  25  of  this 
year.  He  classifles  the  roads  and  shows  the  specifle 
problems  that  would  arise  in  the  redemption  of  each 
class,  and  especially  the  difficulties  of  appraisal  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  roads— for  instance,  of  the  old  roads 
which,  with  possibly  the  same  data  as  the  more  recently 
constructed  lines,  would  be  nevertheless  entitled  to  a 
higher  valuation  than  the  more  recently  constructed 
ones. 

The  most  pretentious  contribution  to  the  Biblioth^que 
Universelle  this  month  is  the  opening  article  by  Ernest 
Naville  on  mysticism  and  philosophy,  in  which  that 
writer,  after  carefully  defining  mysticism  and  recog- 
nizing the  variety  of  interpretations  put  upon  it,  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  the  mystic  has  no  incompatibility 
of  temper  with  the  philosopher ;  not  only  that,  but  that 
mysticism  offers  gifts  of  great  value  to  science. 

The  consolidated  BlbUot/i^gue  Universelle  and  Bevue 
Suisse  carries  several  departments  of  current  comment 
which,  in  geographical  divisions — Parisian,  Italian, 
German,  and  English — catch  up  pleasantly  and  instruct- 
ively the  present  history  of  Europe. 


OTHER  REVIEWS  IN  THE  FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. 

IN  the  Revue  Social  tste  Paul  Buquet  contributes  a 
very  amusing  sketch  of  London,  in  dialect  form, 
not  without  some  display  of  ironical  wit.  A  larger  and 
more  important  paper  by  M.  R.  de  Maillou,  on  "  The 
Legacy  of  the  Nineteenth  Centur>',"  tries  to  sum  up 
and  hit  off  what  literature  and  society  have  been  in  the 
hundred  years  we  are  just  finishing.  In  Albert  Pouver- 
ville^s  article,  which  he  calls  "The  End  of  China's 
Stagnation,'*  he  makes  the  prophecy— and  attempts  to 
support  and  explain  it — that  Europe  will  not  lacerate 


and  dismember  China,  but  that  the  Mongol  race  will 
come  out  of  the  deadness  which  has  fallen  upon  it  and 
victoriously  march  to  the  front  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

The  August  number  of  the  Revue  Politique  et 
Parlementaire  (Paris)  has  an  important  study  of  the 
Swiss  referendum  by  M.  Curti,  member  of  the  Swiss 
Parliament.  Mme.  Cheliga  reviews  the  progress  of  the 
movement  for  the  advancemet  of  woman  in  France. 
M.  Ebray  describes  the  German  struggle  against  so- 
cialism. 

La  Revu£  O&nirale,  published  at  Brussels,  but  printed 
in  the  French  language,  is  one  of  the  few  European 
reviews  which  admit  illustrations  to  its  pages.  It  has 
half  a  dozen  of  the  most  wonderfully  executed  photo- 
gravures in  the  September  number  in  the  course  of  a 
souvenir  of  the  late  R.  P.  Van  Tricht,  the  litt&rateur 
and  artist.  M.  A.  Costelein  has  an  essay  on  Judaism, 
attempting  the  not  small  task  of  explaining  the  Jewish 
people,  their  origin,  and  their  mission  on  earth;  and 
there  is  a  historical  article  by  M.  A.  LaviUe  on 
"Ijamenaia  and  the  Catholics  After  1880.'' 


THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 
rilHE  well-known  Italian  critic,  D.  Ciampoli,  con- 
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tributes  to  the  Nu,ova  Antologia  (August  1)  an 
exceedingly  Interesting  sketch  of  Nekrasov,  the  melan- 
choly and  democratic  Russian  poet,  whose  early  suffer- 
ings and  lifelong  ill-health  gave  a  peculiar  pathos  to  his 
writings.  Madame  Jessie  White  Mario,  continuing  her 
review  of  the  Italian  penal  system  and  prison  life,  refers 
to  an  opinion  apparently  entertained  by  certain  Italian 
social  reformers — that  the  diminution  in  English  crimr 
inal  statistics  is  due  to  the  excellent  effect  of  prison  dis- 
cipline. This  the  authoress  emphatically  denies,  point- 
ing out  that  whatever  real  diminution  in  crime  there 
may  be  must  be  attributed  to  philanthropic  endeavor, 
to  the  spread  of  education,  and  to  improved  social  con- 
ditions generally,  but  not  in  any  degree  to  the  supposed 
deterrent  effect  of  the  English  prison  system.  The 
African  policy  of  the  Italian  Government  is  still  being 
actively  canvassed,  and  Signor  L.  Capucci  protests  en- 
ergetically against  the  withdrawal  of  the  Italian  troops 
from  the  highlands  of  Erythrea,  declaring  that  Mas- 
sowah  and  the  sea-coast  are  useless  by  themselves  for 
colonizing  purposes,  and  can  only  be  held  at  great  dis- 
advantage. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Montague,  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  has  con- 
tributed to  La  Riforma  Sociale  an  exceedingly  sym- 
pathetic and  well-informed  article  on  the  life  and  work 
of  Arnold  Toynbee.  It  is  a  pity  no  mention  is  made  of 
Toynbee  Hall,  at  once  the  most  practical  and  the  most 
characteristic  outcome  of  Toynbee's  teaching. 

The  Rivista  di  Artiglieria  e  Oenio  contains  an  im- 
mense amount  of  practical  information  for  soldiers. 
The  chief  article  in  the  August  number  deals  exhaust* 
ively  with  the  respective  merits  of  various  kinds  of 
military  stores  and  ovens  for  cooking  purposes.  It  is 
fully  illustrated  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Trai- 
nello. 


THE  NEW   BOOKS. 

"THE   CHRISTIAN."     BY   HALL    CAINE. 


MR.  HALL  CAINE  did  not  get  the  ear  of  the  world 
until  he  was  well  on  in  the  thirties.  Now,  in 
his  forty-fourth  year,  he  commands  the  attention  of  a 
far  larger  audience  than  any  other  writer  of  fiction  en- 
gaged with  *' problems,"  and  he  commands  a  higher 
price  for  his  work  than  any  other  novel  writer  who 
has  ever  lived.  These  costly  words  are  written  by  Mr. 
Caine  in  the  lordly  dwelling  shown  in  the  frontispiece 
of  this  magazine,  Greeba  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
The  novelist  begins  to  write  in  bed  at  an  unearthly  hour 
— about  the  time  when  the  fashionable  folk  whose  van- 
ity he  scourges  are  coming  home  from  their  balls  and 
their  clubs.  He  is  a  rarely  conscientious  workman  who 
studies  the  facts  of  his  scenes  with  exemplary  thorough- 
ness. To  show  how  loth  he  is  to  be  judged  by  anything 
but  his  best,  his  biogn^aphers  tell  of  a  manuscript  *'  Life 
of  Christ"  locked  up  in  his  cupboard  despite  the  hanker- 
ing of  publishers  who  have  waved  in  vain  offers  of  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars  before  the  author's  eyes.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  of  such  things  with  a  man  who  only 
a  few  years  ago  was  not  able  to  reap  one-twentieth  of 
that  sum  for  his  year  of  literary  grind,  and  it  is  com- 
forting to  see  Mr.  Caine  in  that  beautiful  castle,  fit,  if 
its  picture  tells  the  truth,  for  any  king,  giving  his  best 
self  to  the  work  which  he  believes  his  art  commands. 
This  last  novel  probably  represents  the  high-watermark 
of  his  energies.  He  has  toiled  over  it  long  and  faith- 
fully, studied  London  slums  and  hospitals  and  concert 
halls  and  Derby  dajrs.  He  says  in  an  author's  note: 
*^  In  presenting  the  thought  which  is  the  motive  of  *  The 
Christian,'  my  desire  has  been  to  depict,  however  im- 
perfectly, the  types  of  mind  and  character,  of  creed  and 
culture,  of  social  effort  and  religious  purpose  which  I 
think  I  see  in  the  life  of  England  and  America  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

A  man  sometimes  speculates,  in  his  more  exalted 
or  more  abstracted  moods,  on  the  possibility  of  liv- 
ing in  this  day,  literally  and  faithfully,  so  far  as 
human  weakness  shall  allow,  the  life  which  Christ 
asked  the  world  to  lead  and  showed  to  the  world  in  his 
precepts  and  examples.  Some  men  smooth  over  the  in- 
finite obstacles  that  rise  at  one — even  in  theory — with 
complacent  considerations  of  the  difference  between  the 
first  century  and  the  nineteenth  ;  other  and  very  honest 
men  are  hardened  by  the  thought  into  a  distrust  of 
"  practical  religion "  save  for  ethereal  and  impractical 
women  folk  ;  some  healthy,  strong,  and  hopeful  minds 
will  turn  to  the  noblest  men  and  women  that  have  lived 
and  find  comfort  in  their  reasonable  success ;  some, 
with  a  vague  shame,  dismiss  the  matter  from  their 
minds,  confessing  to  themselves  their  puzzled  defeat. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine's  hero  in  "The  Christian"  is  a  man 
driven  by  spiritual  stress  into  the  attempt  to  live,  so 
far  as  his  weak  and  sinful  nature  will  allow,  a  Christ- 
like life  in  modern  London  ;  a  man  who  has  deter- 
mined to  succor  the  weak  and  fight  the  devil  in  what- 
ever manifold  and  subtle  forms  the  spirit  of  evil  may 
appear.  What  befell  him,  and  how  his  mission  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  beautiful  woman  of  temper  very  different 
to  his  own,  is  told  in  a  long  story,  as  stories  go  now- 


adays, of  unflagging  dramatic  momentum,   moving 
with  eager,  almost  feverish,  swiftness. 

John  Storm  and  Olory  Quayle  go  up  to  great  London 
from  their  home  in  Manx-land,  one  to  be  a  clergyman, 
the  other  to  be  a  hospital  nurse.  John  Storm,  though 
a  nobleman's  son,  has  known  and  loved  Glory,  the 
daughter  of  an  humble  clergyman  and  his  French  wife, 
since  she  was  a  baby,  and  rescued  her  at  the  tender  age 
of  six  and  a  half,  when  she  was  eloping  in  her  sailboat 
with  a  youth,  aged  seven,  to  whom  she  had  proposed  in 
the  orchard  the  day  before.  John  has  disappointed  the 
inordinate  ambitions  for  him  of  a  worldly  sort  that 
his  father  had,  and  invades  London  with  a  sense  of  hav- 
ing burned  his  ships  behind  him — except  Olory.  This 
Olory  is  a  fascinating  little  heathen  with  the  "  morn- 
ing face,"  a  healthy  appetite  for  pleasure,  an  imlimited 
capacity  for  fun  and  excitement,  and  a  vnt  that  would 
redeem  everything  if  Mr.  Hall  Caine  had  aimed  to 
write  merely  an  entertaining  book.  Indeed,  it  requires 
a  fund  of  confidence  in  his  large  experience  to  believe 
that  any  girl  who  could  write  such  nimble-witted  let- 
ters as  Olory  wrote  to  her  old  folks  in  Manx  could  also 
be  so  sublimely  unsophisticated  as  Olory  showed  her- 
self in  the  streets  of  London.  If  there  has  ever  been  a 
heroine  in  any  other  real  novel  who  knew  her  Shake- 
speare and  understood  him  as  Olory  did,  who  had  such 
a  sense  of  humor  with  such  a  flashing,  lovely  face,  this 
reviewer  has  not  met  her.  John  Storm  as  a  "  charac- 
ter" and  a  hero  is  somewhat  hampered  by  his  purpose, 
but  Olory  stands  out,  lithe,  red-lipped,  sunny,  with 
buoyant  life  lustily  coursing  through  her  veins,  a  full- 
blooded  beautiful  pagan,  and  withal  a  very  sweet- 
natured,  kind-hearted  girl. 

John  Storm  becomes  curate  to  a  fashionable  London 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  and  Olory  be- 
comes a  nurse.  John's  ideas  of  life  and  work  are  rudely 
wrenched  at  once  by  his  experience  with  the  Church  as 
she  exists  for  a  fashionable  West  End  audience.  He 
finds  his  clerical  superiors  countenancing  and  encour- 
aging the  marriage  of  innocent  girls  to  men  who  have 
been,  in  the  sight  of  God,  already  married.  He  finds 
such  men  throwing  off  their  real  wives  and  their  chil- 
dren without  a  word  of  rebuke,  while  the  Church  stood 
ready  to  condemn  the  poor  girls  who  had  fallen. 

This  was  a  sufiScient  perplexity  so  early  in  his  work, 
but  a  more  irking  worry  was  in  Olory,  who  has  been 
taken  to  a  nurses'  ball  against  John^s  advice  by  one  of 
her  companions,  a  poor,  shallow  little  beauty,  who 
shortly  comes  to  her  ruin  and  suicide  through  her 
friendship  with  two  young  noblemen.  One  of  these 
men,  and  not  a  half-bad  fellow  either,  is  DrakCy  a  man  of 
fashion  grown  from  the  youngster  whom  Olory  eloped 
with  in  their  tender  years.  Drake  and  his  scoundrelly 
friend,  Lord  Robert  Ure,  are  interested  in  Olory  and 
she  is  vastly  interested  in  Drake.  Thenceforth,  to  the 
last  chapter,  poor  John  StornVs  life  is  a  terrible  fight 
between  an  emotional  religious  zeal,  his  love  for  Olxfry^ 
and  his  jealousy  of  Drake^s  friendship.  He  feels  that 
Olory  calls  him  one  way  and  God  calls  him  the  opposite 
way,  but  he  cannot  give  up  Olory  and  he  is  not  always 
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sure  that  he  should.  If  he  had  been  a  stronger  or  less 
unselfish  man,  he  would  have  clung  to  his  love  and 
saved  her  from  her  terrible  danger.  But  there  are 
many  Delilahs  of  varying  degrees  of  guilt,  and  Qlory^ 
was  a  very  innocent  one  for  this  Samson,  John  Storm. 

When  he  feels  her  moving  away  from  him  and  is 
disheartened  by  her  saucy  refusal  to  submit  to  his  ad- 
vice, John  gives  her  up — again  and  again,  always  to 
come  back  when  he  is  invited  under  the  doubly  allur- 
ing plea  for  help  in  her  temptations.  In  the  mean  time, 
John,  disgusted  with  the  time-serving,  mercenary, 
feeble,  and  heartless  spirit  of  his  church,  has  left  his 
curacy  and  joined  a  band  of  Catholic  priests,  the  Society 
of  the  Holy  Gethsemane,  who  made  a  sort  of  Trappist 
monastery  in  London.  There  he  practices  their  ascetic 
virtues  and  spends  his  time  in  study  and  prayer,  some- 
what comforted  by  the  purity  and  holiness  of  his 
father— the  head  of  the  society— and  striving  to  forget 
Glory  and  all  other  earthly  allurements.  But  Olory 
will  not  be  forgotten,  and  when  word  comes  that  she 
has  left  the  hospital  under  circumstances  that  make  him 
fear  for  the  worst,  he  goes  through  a  terrible  struggle 
that  ends  with  his  resignation  from  the  order.  Their 
quiet  life  of  prayer  was  too  static  for  his  feverish  soul : 
''  He  was  going  to  work  among  the  poor  and  the  outcast, 
the  oppressed  and  the  fallen.  He  was  going  to  search 
for  them  and  find  them  in  their  haunts  of  sin  and  mis- 
ery. Nothing  was  to  be  too  mean  for  him.  Nothing 
was  to  be  common  or  unclean.  No  matter  about  his 
own  good  name.  No  matter  if  he  was  only  one  man  in 
a  million !  ...  It  was  a  monstrous  and  wicked  fallacy 
that  religion  had  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  other 
world  only.  Work  was  religion!  Work  was  prayer! 
Work  was  praise!  Work  was  the  love  of  man  and  the 
glory  of  God." 

It  so  happened  that  John^s  work  seemed  to  be  pro- 
vided for  him.  He  had  passed  through  the  most  agoniz- 
ing scenes  of  the  ruin  that  had  befallen  Olory's  chum, 
and  bad  come  into  the  position  of  her  defender  and  the 
protection  of  her  baby.  He  determined  to  take  priest's 
orders  without  delay  and  then  ^*to  make  an  attack  on 
the  one  mighty  stronghold  of  the  deviPs  kingdom  where- 
of w^oman  is  the  direct  and  immediate  victim ;  to  tell 
society  over  again  it  is  an  organized  hypocrisy  for  the 
pursuit  and  demoralization  of  woman,  and  the  Church 
that  bachelorhood  is  not  celibacy  and  polygamy  is 
against  the  laws  of  God;  to  look  and  search  for  the 
beaten  and  broken  who  lie  scattered  and  astray  in  our 
bewildered  cities,  and  to  protect  them  and  shelter  them 
whatever  they  are,  however  low  they  have  fallen,  be- 
cause they  are  my  sisters  and  I  love  them." 

To  his  fine  old  uncle,  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
John  Storm  says : 

"  Why  did  I  leave  the  monastery,  uncle  ?  Because  I 
had  come  to  see  that  the  monastic  system  was  ba^ed  on 
a  faulty  ideal  of  Christianity  which  has  been  tried  for 
the  greater  part  of  nineteen  hundred  years  and  failed. 
The  theory  of  monasticism  is  that  Christ  died  to  re- 
deem our  carnal  nature,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  be- 
lieve and  pray.  But  it  is  not  enough  that  Christ  died 
once.  He  must  be  dying  always — every  day — ^and  in 
every  one  of  us.  God  is  calling  onus  in  this  age  to 
seek  a  new  social  application  of  the  Gospel,  or  shall  I 
say,  to  go  back  to  the  old  one  ?" 

"And  that  is?" 

"  To  present  Christ  in  practical  life  as  the  living  Mas- 
ter and  King  and  example,  and  to  apply  Christianity 
to  the  life  of  our  own  time." 


"The  prime  minister  had  not  taken  his  eyes  off  him. 
*  What  does  this  mean  ? '  he  had  asked  himself;  but  he 
only  smiled  his  difficult  smile  and  began  to  talk  lightly. 
If  this  creed  applied  to  the  individual  it  applied  also 
to  the  State ;  bat  think  of  a  cabinet  conducting  the 
affairs  of  a  nation  on  the  charming  principle  of  *  taking 
no  thought  for  the  morrow,'  and  'loving  your  enemies' 
and  *  turning  the  other  cheek '  and  'selling  all  and  giv- 
ing to  the  poor!'" 

John  stuck  to  his  guns.  If  the  Christian  religion 
could  not  be  the  ultimate  authority  to  rule  a  Christian 
nation,  it  was  only  because  we  lacked  faith  and  trusted 
too  much  to  mechanical  laws  made  by  statesmen  rather 
than  to  moral  laws  made  by  Christ.  '*  Either  the  life 
of  Christ  or  the  highest  standard  and  example  means 
something  or  it  means  nothing.  If  something,  let  us 
try  to  follow  it ;  but  if  nothing,  then  for  God's  sake  let 
us  put  it  away  as  a  cruel,  delusive,  and  damnable  mum- 
mery !" 

And  the  working-women,  upon  whom  "the  welfare  of 
society  rests."  "  Think  of  it— their  dependence  on  man, 
their  temptations,  their  rewards,  their  punishments  ! 
Three  half-pence  an  hour  was  the  average  wage  of  a 
working-woman  in  England — and  that  in  the  midst  of 
riches,  in  the  heart  of  luxury,  and  with  one  easy  and 
seductive  means  of  escape  from  poverty  always  open. 
Ruin  lay  in  wait  for  them  and  was  beckoning  them  and 
enticing  them  in  the  shape  of  dancing  houses  and  music 
halls  and  rich  and  selfish  men." 

"  Not  one  man  in  a  million,  sir,  would  come  through 
such  an  ordeal  unharmed.  And  yet  what  do  we  do  ? 
What  does  the  Church  do  for  those  brave  creatures  on 
whose  virtue  and  heroism  the  welfare  of  the  nation  de- 
pends f  If  they  fall  it  cuts  them  off,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing before  them  but  the  streets  or  crime  or  the  Union 
or  suicide.  And  meanwhile  it  marries  the  men  who 
have  tempted  them  to  the  snug  and  sheltered  darlings 
for  whose  wealth  or  rank  or  beauty  they  have  been 
pushed  asi'de." 

In  the  mean  time  Olory  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  make 
work  for  him  in  his  new  'mission.  After  leaving  the 
hospital  and  passing  through  the  ignominy  of  soliciting 
work  from  amusement  mongers,  of  tending  the  coun- 
ters of  low  shops,  and  of  actually  "  impersonating  "  in  a 
fourth-class  concert-hall,  she  has  finally  caught  the  ear 
of  a  concert  master,  a  former  patient,  and  has  come  to 
be  the  talk  of  London  through  her  singing  and  acting 
of  Manx  ballads.  The  terror,  the  hopeless  rage,  the 
jealousy,  the  yearning  despair  which  came  to  a  man 
with  the  tastes  of  a  nobleman  and  the  spiritual  in- 
stincts of  a  John  the  Baptist  when  he  saw  the  woman 
of  his  heart  throwing  kisses  from  the  stage,  can  some- 
wtiat  be  imagined,  and  go  far  to  explain  the  ultimate 
fate  of  John  Storm.  He  declares  open  war  on  Glory's 
patron,  the  fascinating  Drake-s,  war  for  Glory's  soul. 
If  Drake  had  been  a  worse  sort  of  fellow  John  would 
have  had  an  easier  task;  but  in  a  practical  way  Drake 
himself  had  some  solicitude  for  Olory^s  soul  and  sin- 
cerely believed  himself  better  able  to  take  care  of  it 
than  a  man  who  only  appealed  to  him  as  a  fanatical 
parson.  But  in  the  first  round  John  wins,  and  Olory 
goes  back  to  Manx,  while  he  establishes  a  proprietary 
church  and  homes  for  unfortunate  girls.  His  work 
seems  to  blossom  at  last,  when  the  news  comes  that 
Drake  and  a  syndicate  of  fashionable  people  have 
bought  his  church  to  build  a  theater  where  the  talented 
Olory  can  star  in  *'  the  legitimate."  So  Glory  returns, 
and  there  is  still  more  Sturm  und  Drang  for  the  hero. 
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But  because  a  man  listening  only  to  Christ  is  a  strange 
sight  in  London,  and  because  a  man  zealously  devoting 
every  energy  to  a  literal  effort  to  be  a  Christian  is  some- 
what unheard  of,  John  Storm  made  a  great  stir,  and  was 
called  a  fool  and  many  things  worse  than  fool  for  his 
pains.  To  the  great  credit  of  Qlory^  this  heartless  in- 
j  ustice  drove  her  to  the  man  who  loved  her.  Her  f  eminLie 
sympathies  went  out  to  the  noblest  man  she  had 
ever  known  when  the  world  insisted  on  venting  him 
— the  world  that  did  not  relish  a  preacher  who  felt 
a  duty  to  speak  of  its  vanity,  its  greed,  its  lust,  and  its 
uncharitableness.  So  Olory  came  to  John  StomVa  arms 
confessing  her  love,  but  asking  him  to  seek  for  his  min- 
istrations some  field  more  free  than  the  London  slums 
and  farther  away  from  the  scenes  of  her  pitiable  strug- 
gle through  the  filth  of  the  unclean  city.  It  happened 
just  at  this  juncture  that  the  news  of  Father  Damien's 
death  arrived,  and  John  Storm  proposed  to  Olory  to 
take  the  place  of  the  saintly  priest  among  the  lepers, 
asking  Olory  to  go  as  his  wife,  but  to  live  with  him  as 
a  sister.  Whatever  be  the  final  credit  or  debit  of 
Glory's  character,  mysticism  and  asceticism  played 
but  a  small  part  in  it,  and  she  weakened  helplessly  be- 
fore this  adjustment  of  their  relations.  Her  vacillation 
:9eems  to  have  finally  thrown  out  of  poise  the  Christianas 
mind.  There  was  the  taint  of  madness  in  his  conduct 
tthereafter.  He  gave  up  the  mission  to  the  leper  colony 
^nd  became  more  violent  than  ever  in  his  denunciation 
of  the  sin  about  him.  He  prophesied  from  the  pulpit 
that  London  for  its  great  wickedness  would  suffer  the 
fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah;  throughout  history  the 
mystical  preacher  has  assumed  the  r6le  of  prophet  and 
sounded  his  knell  therein.  The  rabble  part  of  those  who 
listened  to  John  Storm  took  his  frenzied  words  in  the 
sense  that  a  rabble  would;  they  shouted  that  London 
would  be  visited  with  destruction  by  earthquakes  and 
kindred  terrors  on  the  next  Derby  day,  and  London 
thrilled  with  excitement  over  the  prophet  and  his 
prophecy. 

This  Derby  day  furnishes  the  dtnoueuient  of  the 
story.  Olory ^  intoxicated  with  a  seven  months'  success 
on  the  stage,  to  which  she  has  returned,  goes  to  the 
races  with  Drake  and  Z7re,  drinks  champagne  and  bets, 
and  has  a  high  old  time  generally  after  the  manner  of 
beautiful  and  witty  actresses.  Nay,  more:  she  returns 
with  these  men  of  fashion  and  their  questionable  ladies 
and  drinks  more  champagne  at  the  exceedingly  shady 
Corinthian  Club.  Infiamed  with  wine,  Drake^s  conduct 
on  this  debauch  leaves  nothing  for  Olory'a  lover  to  de- 
sire as  proof  that  he  has  been  beaten  in  the  fight  for 
Glory's  soul,  though  indeed  it  seems  that  Mr.  Caine 
wishes  us  still  to  think  of  her  as  one  possessing  that 
elemental  innocence  which  can  pass  through  fire  un- 
scathed. John  Storm  knows  of  the  debauch,  and  in  a 
final  agony  of  suffering  which  might  madden  any  man, 
decides  to  visit  Olory' 8  home  that  night  and  kill  her 
that  her  soul  might  be  saved.  His  interview  with  the 
frightened  girl  furnishes  the   final   catastrophe.    He 


comes  to  slay  her,  and  she  sees  no  hope  for  life  but  to 
bring  back  the  enchantment  of  their  mutual  love  and 
purchase  existence  at  the  cost  of  her  maidenhood.  The 
scene  is  terrible  in  its  power ;  for  dramatic  intensity  it 
easily  transcends  any  pages  that  have  yet  oome  from 
Hall  Caine. 

The  reader  feels  that  this  chapter  can  only  be  re- 
deemed by  further  tragedy,  and  so  it  is.  With  his  peril- 
ous credit  with  the  masses  swept  away  by  the  passing  of 
Derby  day  without  a  portent,  John  Storm  is  a  marked 
man.  He  is  presently  bludgeoned,  and  on  his  dying  bed 
Olory  comes  to  be  married  to  him.  What  her  motire 
is — pity  or  prudence  or  nobility— each  reader  will  decide 
according  to  the  mood  in  which  the  story  leaves  him. 

**The  Christian"  is  not  a  book  to  be  read  for  enter- 
tainment.    Mr.  Caine  writes,  very  avowedly,  with  a 
"  purpose."    He  glories  in  it  and  deplores  that  his  early 
work  had  less  of  preaching.    Se  looks  on  the  intense 
moral  of  his  novel  as  its  excuse^for  being,  and  the  ear- 
nestness of  it  justifies  in  his  mind  a  candor  that  is  no 
more  nor  less  than  2iOla  translated  into  a  Manx  atmos- 
phere.   **  The  Christian  "  is  a  dark  and  fearful  sermon 
which  will  reach  a  thousand  people  in  its  cloak  of 
thrilling   fiction   for    every   one   that  would  hear  it 
from   the   pulpit.    Whether   the   world   profits  most 
by  dark   and    fearful   truths   or  by   hopeful    plead- 
ings, and  whether  it   is  the   province    of  the  novel 
to   preach  a  set  sermon,  are  matters  of  taste.    Mr. 
Caine  has  certainly  shown  a  vast  ingenuity  in  stirring 
the  heart  of  his  reader  with  this  picture  of  the  elemental 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  human  heart  at  the  same 
time  that  he  broaches  the  most  vital  and  practical  ques- 
tions of  right  living.    An  unclean  mind  will  find  food 
for  lustful  imaginings  in  '*  The  Christian; "  a  weak  and 
earnest  mind  may  well  be  overwhelmed  with  the  hope- 
lessness of  it  all;  a  strong  mind  should  be  urged  to 
fresh  wrestlings  with  the  devil,  should  have  a  fresh  im- 
pulse to  cleanness  and  truth  and  courage  from  the  re- 
fiections  that  John  Stormi's  life  and  death  must  arouse. 
Such  a  one  will  probably  decide  that  if  Olory  Quayle 
had  enjoyed  the  protection  of  a  good  mother  John  Storm 
would  have  been  a  powerful  edition  of  Thomas  Hughes 
rather  than  a  pitiably  feeble  imitation  of  Savonarola, 
and  that  he  would  have  found  in  Olory  one  of  the  most 
charming  wives  that  ever  furnished  the  sunny  side 
of  a  strenuous  man^s  life.    Even  as  it  is,  we  cannot  but 
wonder  what  essential  difference  in  opinion — always 
saving  Glory's  part — ^from  this  review  would  appear  in 
the  notes  of  a  possible  magazine  writer  of  the  first  cen- 
tury commenting  on  the  career  of  the  Man  of  Gallilee. 
It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Caine  wishes  his  readers 
to  draw  a  concrete  conclusion  or  moral,  whatever  he 
would  care  to  have  it  called.     As  nearly  as  we  can 
make  out,  this  residual  of  his  story  is  the  inadequacy  of 
the  Church,  as  it  exists  to-day,  to  cope  effectively  with 
the  powers  of  evil,  and  especially  the  total  failure  of  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  to  inspire  a  practical  religious 
life  and  effort  in  the  clergy. 
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The  Century  Book  of  the  American  Revolation.  By 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks.  With  an  introduction  by 
Chaoncey  M.  Depew.  Quarto^  pp.  260.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company.    $.50. 

Mr.  Brooks  has  produced  a  most  fascinating  account  of 
the  principal  battles  of  the  Revolation  as  told  on  a  supposed 
journey  of  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  with  their  uncle  to  the 
several  battlefields.  The  illostrations,  of  which  there  are 
more  than  two  hundred,  were  made  very  largely  from  photo- 
graphs taken  especially  for  the  purpose.  They  represent  the 
eceneaof  Revolutionary  battles  as  they  appear  to-day.  The 
volume  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empire  State 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  should 
do  much  to  foster  a  patriotic  interest  in  historic  scenes  and 
events.  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  furnishes  an  introduction 
to  the  book. 

Beside  Old  Hearth-Stones.  By  Abram  English  Brown. 
12mo,  pp.  384.    Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.    $.50. 

Mr.  Brown*s  series  of  books  entitled  ^*  Footprints  of  the 
Patriots"  Is  performing  a  distinct  service  In  recording  the 
leas-known  deeds  of  the  Revolutionary  heroes  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  obtains  his  information  by  personal  visits  to  his- 
toric scenes,  painstaking  verification  of  details,  conversa- 
tions with  descendants  of  participants,  and  consultation  of 
documents.  In  this  way  much  light  is  cast  on  certain 
phases  of  Revolutionary  history  which  otherwise  would  have 
remained  obscure.  Mr.  Brown^s  books  are  carefully  and  ap- 
propriately illustrated. 

The  Young  American  :  A  Civic  Reader.  By  Harry 
Pratt  Judson,  LL.D.  12mo,  pp.  244.  New  York: 
Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.    60  cents. 

Professor  Judson  has  combined  in  this  little  book  much 
excellent  material  of  the  sort  which  has  a  place  in  the  best 
elementary  works  on  civil  government  with  a  number  of 
selections,  in  both  prose  and  poetry,  having  a  distinctly  patri- 
otic tone.  It  Is  assumed  that  the  pupil  will  not  only  be 
helped  in  learning  to  read,  but  will  learn  from  what  he  reads 
in  the  process.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  ha^  been 
sncoeesfully  worked  out  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  more 
mechanical  features  of  the  old-style  text-book  have  been  en- 
tirely dispensed  with. 

The  Story  of  the  Union  Jack.  By  Barlow  Cumberland. 
12mo,  pp.  23.    Toronto  :    William  Briggs.    $.50. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  instill  in  the  youthful  Cana- 
dian mind  e  lipirit  of  loyalty  to  the  flag  of  the  British  em- 
pire. The  author  makes  several  extravagant  claims,  as,  for 
instance,  that  the  union  jack  of  Canada  is  the  only  "  flag  of 
liberty  '*  in  North  America.  The  illustrations,  particularly 
the  colored  plates,  are  unusually  good. 

The  Battle  of  Franklin,  Tennessee,  November  80,  1864. 
A  Monograph.  By  Jacob  D.  Cox.  Octavo,  pp.  361. 
New  York  :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2. 

General  Cox  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  our  fairest 
and  ablest  writers  on  the  military  movements  of  the  civil 
war.  Sherman^s  Georgia  campaign  and  the  movements 
connected  therewith  have  been  his  special  study.  In  all 
these  events  he  was  an  active  participant,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Franklin  he  commanded  the  Twenty-third  Army  Corps. 
Having  now  at  command  the  documents  published  by  the 
Government  in  the  series  of  **  Official  Records  of  the  Union 
and  Confederate  Armies,**  with  other  materials,  he  is  able  to 
give  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  battle.  This  is  a  suitable 
companion  volume  to  the  author's  **  March  to  the  Sea  "  and 
••AtUnta." 


Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  the  Period  of  National  Preserva- 
tion and  Reconstruction.  By  William  Conant 
Church.  12mo,  pp.  478.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam*8  Sons.    $1.50. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Church  has  prepared  a  biography  of 
General  Grant  for  the  '*  Heroes  of  the  Nations  "  series.  While 
there  was  little  opportunity  to  score  a  distinct  literary 
triumph  in  a  fleld  already  so  fully  occupied,  this  new  life  of 
our  silent  hero  is  a  satisfactory  piece  of  work,  and  adds  ma- 
terially to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  excellent  series 
of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold  and  Their  Influence  on 
English  Education.  By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  M.A. 
12mo,  pp.  286.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1. 

That  the ''  Arnold  tradition  "  is  sUll  vital  in  British  edu- 
cational circles  would  appear  from  the  fact  that  the  present 
volume  has  been  prepared  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
English  educationists  with  a  view  to  explaining  and  Justify- 
ing the  honorable  position  held  by  the  Arnolds,  father  and 
son,  In  the  history  of  English  education.  Very  different  in 
their  views  of  life  were  these  two  men,  and  yet,  as  Sir  Joshua 
Fitch  points  out,  they  were  not  far  apart  in  their  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  educational  problems. 

Brother  Azarias:  The  Life  Story  of  an  American  Monk. 
By  Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith,  LL.D.  12mo,  pp.  287. 
New  York:   William  H.  Young  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Few  names  have  been  so  closely  associated  with  the  most 
hopeful  educational  movements  among  American  Catholics 
as  was  that  of  the  late  Patrick  F.  Mullany,  known  to  the 
Church  as  Brother  Azarias.  We  have  several  times  had 
occasion  to  refer  in  these  columns  to  his  published  writings, 
but  important  as  they  are  they  give  but  slight  indication  of 
the  author's  character  or  career.  Dr.  Smith  has  written  a 
biography  of  Brother  Azarias  which  will  interest  not  only 
Catholic  readers,  but  many  others  who  knew  and  appreciated 
this  faithful  clergyman's  devotion  to  the  highest  educational 
ideals. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  TRAVEL. 

The  Story  of  the  Cowboy.  By  B.  Kough.  12mo,  pp.  — 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

In  the  vast  output  of  literature,  real  and  so  called,  of  the 
day  it  is  very  seldom  that  one,  while  looking  over  the  bright, 
new  covers  of  the  latest  books  from  the  publishers,  can  pick 
out  one  that  he  knows  at  once  is  a  good  book ;  that  is,  well 
written  by  a  man  who  knows  something  about  a  good  sub- 
ject—a subject  that  ought  to  be  written  about,  that  is  enter- 
taining, useful  and  suggestive,  and  picturesque  and  dra- 
matic. One  can  say  these  things  certainly  of  the  modest 
volume  which  tells  "  The  Story  of  the  Cowboy,"  by  Mr.  E. 
Hough.  A  reader  of  Forest  and  Stream  would  know  at 
once  that  Mr.  Hough  had  done  something  which  was,  from 
some  point  of  view,  worth  doing,  for,  like  most  of  the  writers 
and  workers  of  that  estimable  periodical,  he  is  a  man  who 
does  not  write  to  flU  space  or  make  a  sensation,  or  to  achieve 
interest  at  the  cost  of  accuracy,  as  is  generally  the  case  even 
with  the  best  writers  on  out-of-door  and  sporting  subjects. 
Mr.  Hough  is  the  correspondent  of  Forest  and  Stream  who 
does  each  week  "  Chicago  and  the  West,"  and  who  fights  for 
the  preservation  of  the  few  buffalo,  antelope,  and  elk,  and 
prairie  chickens  that  are  left  for  us,  and  who  tells  brother 
sportsmen  where  the  good  shooting  and  Ashing  are  still  left. 
He  incites  them  to  enjoy  those  things  in  their  shooting  and 
Ashing  which  are  better  than  the  catching  of  Ash  and  killing 
of  birds  and  beasts.  He  battles  with  his  pen  against  the  in- 
dividual technically  known  as  the  game-hog.  Mr.  Hough 
knows  the  cowboy  and  the  cowboy  country  thoroughly,  and 
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it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  the  first  true  de- 
scription of  cowboys  and  cowboy  life  and  cowboy  aims  that 
has  been  given  to  readers  at  large.  With  some  descrip- 
tion of  the  geographical  operations,  Mr.  Hough  divides  his 
book  into  chapters  which  deal  with  the  things  which  are  of 
most  essential  significance  in  ranch  life— the  outfit  of  the 
cowboy,  his  horse,  the  brands  of  the  cattle,  the  grass  and 
water-front  rights,  the  process  of  the  round-up  and  drive,  the 
accidents  of  drifts  and  stampedes,  the  society,  and  amuse- 
ment, and  every-day  life  of  the  typical  ranch  of  vast  extent. 
He  tells  us  how  the  cowboy  wears  his  gun  and  why  he  wears 
it  there  and  how  he  uses  it,  what  kind  of  a  gun  he  uses,  and 
we  feel  in  all  the  description  that  the  information  Is  finals 
all  the  more  final  because  now  the  forenamed  has  somewhat 
of  a  historical  atknosphere.  Mr.  Hough  explains  to  us  that 
there  are  only  left  faded  imitations  of  the  picturesque  char- 
acters he  describes.  He  shows,  too,  that  any  one  who  judges 
the  cowboy  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  or  even  of  ten  years  ago, 
by  the  standards  of  the  ^^nesters"  and  the  ^*  rustlers"  who 
have  posed  far  more  prominently  before  our  eyes  through 
the  reports  of  the  troubles  in  Wyoming  which  have  found 
their  way  into  the  newspapers  will  make  an  entire  mistake. 
The  original  cowboy  was,  with  all  his  whisky-drinking,  his 
alacrity  in  gun  practice,  his  ready  and  voluminous  profan- 
ity, an  honest  and  a  faithful  servant,  with  simple  ways  of 
thought  and  a  magnificent  effectiveness  for  his  purpose.  To 
see  how  thoroughly  one  must  know  the  point  of  view  of 
the  plains  before  one  can  entirely  sympathize  with  him,  how- 
ever, one  need  only  read  the  sample  quarterly  report  of  the 
foreman  whom  Mr.  Hough  quotes.  This  quarterly  report 
was  transmitted  to  the  Eastern  ranch-owner,  and  constituted 
for  Jim,  the  foreman,  the  most  serious  labor  of  the  year.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

''  Deer  sur,  we  have  brand  eight  hunderd  caves  this  round- 
up we  have  made  sum  hay  potatoes  is  a  fare  crop.  That  Ing- 
lishman  you  lef  in  charge  at  the  other  camp  got  to  fresh  and 

we  had  to  kill  the .    Nothing  much  has  hapened  sence 

you  lef.    Yurs  truely,  Jim." 

When  it  is  considered  that  this  quarterly  report  was  made 
on  a  business  which  amounted  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year,  the  humor  of  it  is  enlarged. 

Across  the  Country  of  the  Little  King  :  A  Trip  Through 
Spain.  By  William  B.  Lent.  12mo,  pp.  2S7.  New 
York :    Bonnell,  Silver  &  Go.    $1.25. 

The  author  of  **  Oypsying  Beyond  the  Sea"  has  brought 
out  an  attractive  account  of  a  journey  through  Spain  from 
Gibraltar  to  the  northern  frontier.  The  book  is  well  illus- 
trated with  half-tone  plates. 

A  Norway  Summer.  By  Laura  D.  Nichols.  16mo,  pp. 
178.    Boston :    Bob^srts  Brothers.    $1.25. 

Partly  in  the  guise  of  *^  letters  home"  and  partly  in 
other  equally  familiar  and  unpretentious  forms  of  narration 
this  little  volume  tells  the  story  of  an  American  woman^s 
experiences  in  the  land  of  the  sagas.  The  traveler  missra 
much  who  fails  to  include  Norway  in  his  itinerary.  Some 
conception  of  what  he  misses  is  conveyed  by  the  illustrations 
of  this  book,  as  well  as  by  the  sprightly  and  entertaining 
text. 

SOME  RECENT  FICTION. 

Old  Times  in  Middle  Greorgia.  By  Richard  Malcolm 
Johnston.  12mo,  pp.  249.  New  York  :  The  Mao- 
millan  Company.    $1.50. 

It  is  always  a  joy  to  get  a  story  from  the  pen  of  CoL 
Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  and  when  one  has  a  new  vol- 
ume with  fifteen  stories  in  it,  the  joy  is  in  proportion.  Most 
of  these  homely  tales  that  appear  in  *'  Old  Times  in  Middle 
Georgia"  are  reprinted  from  the  CeaUury  MoQazint^  the  edi- 
tors of  which  have  from  the  first  been  most  ready  to  appre- 
ciate the  delicious  quality  of  Colonel  Johnston*s  humor.  *^  Old 
Times  in  Middle  Georgia"  is  a  direct  descendant  from  **  The 
Dukesboro  Tales"  of  a  generation  ago,  which  first  gave 
Americans  notice  that  this  humorist,  keen  observer,  and 


fascinating  story-teller  was  chuckling  over  the  quaint  saj- 
ings  and  points  of  view  of  the  simple  folk  in  the  middle  of 
the  *' cracker"  State.  Colonel  Johnston  reproduces  in  the 
story  a  dialect  that  appears  in  no  other  literature  that  the 
writer  is  aware  of.  It  is  totally  different  from  the  darky 
talk  of  the  "  pore  white  trash;"  has  no  peculiarities  in  com- 
mon with  the  mountain  slogan  which  George  Edgar  Cnd- 
dock  has  shown  to  the  world;  it  is  different  from  these  in 
kind,  too,  by  having  an  Intrinsic  fascination.  The  way  that 
Mr.  Pate  and  the  *  Dukesboro"  children  talk  is  fanny 
in  itself.  Just  as  Sam  Wetter  talk  was  funny  in  it- 
self. It  is  not  given  simply  because  it  is  dialect,  nor  from 
any  hard-and-fast  intention  of  realistic  reproduction,  bat 
because  when  you  hear  Mr,  PaU  and  his  folks  talk  yon 
laugh  just  as  it  is  on  the  rare  moments  in  a  country  excor- 
sion  one  laughs  with  a  delighted  sense  of  discovery  at  • 
quaint  story  or  homely  saying  with  a  new  turn,  gleaned  from 
some  rustic  acquaintance.  Colonel  Johnston  has  that  beao- 
tif  ul  poise  in  his  humor,  that  gentleness,  that  magnanimity, 
that  brotherllness  which  Isaac  Walton  and  all  fishermen 
have,  and,  as  is  certain  with  such  characters,  he  shows  the 
quiet  sympathy  with  nature,  with  natural  things,  with 
natural  instincts,  with  the  elementary  traits  of  the  boy  and 
boyish  enthusiasms.  After  all.  Colonel  Johnston^s  great  vir 
tue  is  that  he,  throughout  his  life  to  the  limit  of  very  white 
hairs,  has  remained  thoroughly  a  boy  at  heart.  Anyone 
who  has  done  this  and  who  has  any  gift  of  observation,  with 
any  knack  of  expression  over  and  above,  is  sure  to  be  a  bene- 
factor to  the  world,  and  surely  Colonel  Johnston  is.  As  for 
the  rest,  his  stories  do  give  a  clear-cut  suggestion  of  the 
timee  and  places  that  he  writes  of.  When  you  have  read 
them  you  know  how  people  in  mid-Georgia  lived  and  how 
they  talked,  how  they  treated  their  darkies  and  their  neigh- 
bors and  their  children.  Colonel  Johnston  is  so  true,  so  di- 
rect, and  so  simple  that  he  can  even  make  a  dead  set  at  pathos 
with  impunity  and  with  success ;  witness ''  Mr.  Cummin's 
Relinquishment."  It  would  be  hard  to  find  another  writer 
who  could  make  his  hero  relate  himself  how  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  a  girl,  overwhelmingly  in  love,  how  he  had 
found  out  that  she  loved  a  younger  and  more  personable  man 
than  himself,  and  how  he,  the  hero,  had  given  her  up  and 
given  the  poorer  and  handsomer  man  the  money  that  he 
needed  to  become  the  girPs  husband.  Colonel  Johnston  does 
this  in  a  way  that  leaves  us  with  a  salty  moisture  in  the  eye 
and  no  embarrassing  suspicions.  To  our  mind,  of  the  fifteen 
stories  in  this  volume,  **'  Weazles  on  a  Debauch"  is  the  most 
typical,  is  the  most  racy  of  the  soil,  and  altogether  the  most 
worthy.  Probably  the  magazine  editors  have  not  agreed 
with  us,  since  we  see  it  is  the  one  story  that  has  not  been 
printed  in  jieriodical  form  before  entering  this  volume.  The 
mowgli-like  learning  of  *'  Little  Lem  Kane "  is  described 
with  a  matter-of-fact  simplicity  that  is  very  telling. 

Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker,  Sometime  Brevet  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel on  the  Staff  of  His  Excellency  General 
Washington.  By  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  Two  vols., 
16mo,  pp.  806—260.  New  Yorit :  The  Century  Com- 
pany.   f2.00. 

The  versatile  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitcheirs  new  novel  which 
has  been  going  through  a  great  many  numbers  of  the  Centtary, 
now  published  in  book  form,  is  probably  the  best  long  story 
which  has  been  written  in  America  of  Revolutionary  times, 
and  some  critics  are  hailing  it  as  the  great  American  novel 
Dr.  Mitchell  has  been  engaged  for  years  and  years  on  the 
preparation  of  "  Hugh  Wynne."  He  lias  visited  and  studied 
minutely  and  conscientiously  the  scenes  of  the  story,  <u^ 
exercised  a  vast  amount  of  patience  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
true  local  color.  The  hero  comes  from  Dr.  Mitcheirs  own 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Hugh  Wffnne  is  the  son  of  a  Phila- 
delphia Quaker,  but  finds  himself  unable  to  accept  the  quiet 
life  which  the  Quaker  ideal  commands.  His  protests  were  so 
vigorous  that  he  is  finally  read  out  of  meeting,  and  emphar 
sizes  his  rebellion  by  enlisting  with  the  American  forces  and 
fighting  lustily  afi^nst  the  British  invader.  His  career 
through  the  war  is  told  dramatically ;  his  capture  at  the 
battle  of  Germantown,  his  stay  in  a  British  prison,  his  re* 
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lease  and  further  record  as  a  soldier.  In  the  last  part  of  the 
story  he  Is  on  General  Washington's  staff,  and  the  character 
of  Washington  has  seldom  been  shown  In  such  winning 
colors  as  those  in  which  Dr.  Mitchell  presents  it.  Huof^ 
Wvnne  tells  the  entire  story  in  the  first  person  and  suc- 
ceeds in  doing  it  Justice.  It  has  a  very  engaging  love-story, 
which  runs  throughout  the  book.  As  all  readers  of  Dr. 
Alitchell  know,  he  sees  the  larger  issues  of  the  times  of  which 
he  writes,  and  the  task  of  drawing  interest  out  of  the  in- 
cidents and  manners  of  early  Phlladelphian  society  do  not 
blind  him  to  the  higher  interest  of  the  great  struggle  of  the 
New  World  against  the  leaders  of  the  Old  World.  Mr. 
Howard  Pyle,  of  course,  is  the  artist  of  all  others  to  give  a 
peculiar  suggestion  of  the  scenes,  and  his  frontispieces  to  the 
two  volumes  add  a  very  pleasant  and  helpful  touch  to  the 
story. 

Three  Partners;  ;or,  The  Big  Strike  on  Heavy  Tree  Hill. 
By  Bret  Harte.  16mo,  pp.  842.  Boston]:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    11.25. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  Mr.  Bret  Harte  has  given  the 
vrorld  anything  but  collections  of  short  stories.  Now  there 
comes  an  entirely  characteristic  long  8tory,called  **  The  Three 
Partners:  or.  The  Big  Strike  on  Heavy  Tree  HiU,**  the  thirty- 
second  volume  the  novelist  has  published  since  "The  Luck 
of  Roaring  Camp^*  set  the  world  to  sUiry-reading.  "  The 
Three  Partners"  is  just  such  a  book  as  could  have  been 
predicated  by  Bret  Harte  by  any  one  who  has  read  the  other 
thirty-two.  Not  that  it  is  as  good  as  '*  Th .  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp,"or  "Tales  of  the  Argonauts,"  or  several  others.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  as  good,  and  no  one  who  had  followed  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  novelist  could  possibly  expect  it  to  be  so  good.  In 
the  days  of  "  Roaring  Camp  "  he  wrote  the  very  things  them- 
selves—the very  tragedy,  the  very  comedy,  the  very  oaths, 
the  very  prayers  of  those  highly  colored  mining  camps.  Now 
from  his  retreat  in  London  Bret  Harte  writes  about  these 
things  rather  than  the  things  themselves.  "The  Three 
Partners"  is  another  story  of  the  mining  camps,  and  the 
scene  never  leaves  the  Black  Spur  Range ;  the  sturdy  miners 
who  have  made  a  strike  and  who  are  looking  forward  to  the 
time,  after  infinite  hardships,  when  they  can  win  the  woman 
of  their  choice;  the  ugly  sneak  who  wishes  to  rob  them 
of  the  fruits  of  their  arduous  toil;  the  tricks  and  the  trage- 
dies to  which  the  treasure-trove  leads  these  free  and  un- 
scrupulous sons  of  the  mountains,  and  the  final  triumph  of 
righteousness  and  the  death  of  Yilllan  Steptoe.  It  is  a  read- 
able story  and  a  first-class  one,  Judged  by  other  standards 
than  those  which  the  famous  story-teller  has  long  ago  set  for 
himself. 

At  the  Queen's  Mercy.  By  Mabel  Fuller  Blodgett. 
12mo,  pp.  261.  Boston :  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co. 
11.25. 

John  Marmaduke:  A  Romance  of  the  Ehiglish  Invasion 
of  Ireland  in  1649.  By  Samuel  Harden  Church. 
12mo,  pp.  828.  New  York:  6.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.25. 

The  Express  Messenger,  and  Other  Tales  of  the  Rail. 
By  Cy  Warman.  12mo,  pp.  238.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

Iiourdes.  By  Emile  Zola.  Translated  by  Ernest  A. 
Vizetelly.  Two  vols.,  12mo,  pp.  877—400.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $2. 

The  Christian:  A  Story.  By  Hall  Caine.  12mo,  pp. 
580.    New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.50. 


The  Chevalier  d'Auriac.  By  S.  Levett  Yeata  12mo, 
pp.  828.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.   $1.25. 

"  Old  Folks."  By  Opie  P.  Read.  12mo,  pp.  207.  New 
York:  F.  Tennyson  Neely. 

Saints,  Sinners,  and  Queer  People :  Novelettes  and  Short 
Stories.  By  Marie  Edith  Beynon.  12mo,  pp.  841. 
New  York:    Robert  Lewis  Reed  Company. 

The  Gadfly.  ByE.  L.  Voynich.  12mo,  pp.  873.  New 
York:    Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.25. 

My  Wife's  Husband:  A  Touch  of  Nature.  By  Alice 
Wilkinson  Sparks.  12mo,  pp.  808.  Chicago:  Laird 
&  Lee.    $1. 

Captain  Shays:  A  Populist  of  1786.  By  George  R.  R. 
Rivers.  16rao,  pp.  858.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.    $1.25. 

Joan  Seaton:  A  Story  of  Percival  Dion  in  the  Yorkshire 
Dales.  By  Mary  Beaumont.  12mo,  pp.  803.  New 
York:    Frederick  A.  Stokos  Company.    $1.25. 

Many  Cargoes.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs.  12mo,  pp.  247.  New 
York:  Frederick  A  Stokes  Company.    $1. 

The  Professor's  Dilemma.  By  Annette  Lucile  Noble. 
12mo,  pp.  816.    New  York:  G.P.Putnam's  Sons.  $1. 

The  Philosopher  of  Driftwood:  A  Novel.  By  Mrs. 
Jenness  Miller.  12mo,  pp.  828.  Washington,  D.  C. : 
The  Jeoness  Miller  Publications.    $1.50. 

A  Check  for  Three  Thousand.  By  Arthur  Henry  Veysey, 
Fourth  edition.  12mo,  pp.  218.  New  York  :  G.  W. 
Dillingham  Company.    $1. 

Pink  Marsh :  A  Story  of  the  Streets  and  Town.  By 
George  Ade.  16mo,  pp.  197.  Chicago :  Herbert  S. 
Stone  &  Co. 

One  Man's  View.  By  Leonard  Merrick.  16mo,  pp.  258. 
Chicago :  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co. 

From  the  Land  of  the  Snow  Pearls :  Tales  from  Puget 
Sound.  By  Ella  Higginson.  12mo,  pp.  268.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.50 

Muriella;  or,  Le  Selve.  By  Louise  de  la  Ramto  (Ouida). 
12mo,  pp.  240.    Boston  :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

A  Rose  of  Yesterday.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  12mo, 
pp.218.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25. 

The  Grey  Lady.  By  Henry  Seton  Merriman.  12mo, 
pp.877.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50. 

They  That  Sit  in  Darkness  :  A  Story  of  the  Australian 
NeveivNever.  By  John  Mackie.  18mo,  pp.  248. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  75  cents. 

The  Honor  of  a  Princess :  A  Romance  of  the  Time  of 

"Good   Queen    Bess."     By  F.  Kimball  Scribner. 

18mo,  pp.  260.     New  York:   F.  Tennyson  Neely. 

75  cents. 
Montr^sor :  An  English-American  Love  Story,  1854-1804. 

By  Loota.  18mo,  pp.  238.    New  York  :  F.  Tennyson 

Neely.    75  cents. 
The  Reveries  of  a  Spinster.     By  Helen  Davies.     18mo, 

pp.  216.  New  York  :  F.  Tennyson  Neely.    76  cents. 
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Spanish  Experiments  in  Coinage.    Henry  C.  Lea. 

The  Hawks  of  New  England.    William  E.  Cram. 

Principles  of  Taxation.— X.    David  A.  Wells. 

The  Racial  Geography  of  Europe.— VIU.  William  Z.  Ripley. 

Objects  and  Results  of  Polar  Research.    G^eorge  Gerland. 

The  Giant  Cactus.    James  W.  Toumey. 

Eskimo  Bows  and  Arrows.    John  Murdoch. 

When  Character  is  Formed.   M.  V.  0*Shea. 

The  Scope  of  Botany.    George  J.  Pierce. 

Alchemy  Redivlvus.    A.  E.  Outerbridge,  Jr. 

The  Forces  in  the  Air  Bubble.    M.  G.  v  an  der  Mensbrugghe. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Sun  Spots.    M.  A.  Lancaster. 

Fourteenth-Century  Doctors.    M.  E.  Nicalse. 

Art  Amateur.— New  York.    September. 

Pen  Sketching  for  Beginners. 

Pen  Drawing  for  Reproduction. 

Progress  of  the  Art  of  Wood-Carving  In  Various  Countries. 

Art  Interchange.— New  York.    September. 

An  Interest  in  Life. 

Mural  Decorations  of  the  Congressional  Library.— VIII. 

The  Celtic  Form  of  Ornamental  Art.— IIL 

A talanta.— London.    September. 

•*  King  Arthur*s  Round  Table**  at  Winchester. 

Danish  Memories.    Continued.    Lady  Jephson. 

Club  Feast ;  a  Country-Side  Festival.    Kineton  Parkes. 

Bachelor  of  Arts.- New  York.    September. 

Seth  Low,  Candidate. 

Jefferson  and  the  Virginia  University.    J.  L.  Orrick. 

The  College  and  the  University.    W.  U.  Colt  on. 

The  American  College  as  a  Teacher  of  Patriotism.    A.  Z. 

Hall 
Rebuttal  in  College  Debating.    R.  C.  Ringwalt. 
Poets  of  To-day.— II.:  E.  A.  U.  Valentine. 
**New  England's  Prospect.**    William  Wood. 
Some  Prevalent  Ideas  Corrected.    R.  R.  Launsbury. 

Badminton  Magaxine. — London.    September. 

Some  Recent  St.  Legers.    Alfred  E.  T.  Watson. 

A  Cvcle  Tour  in  Spain.    Charles  Edwardes. 

A  Day  with  a  Norfolk  Gunner.    C.  J.  Cornish. 

Our  Day  on  the  Norfolk  Broads.    Rev.  George  Preston 

The  Lazo.    R.  B.  Cunninghame  Grahame. 

Partridges  by  the  Sea-Sloe.    Hon.  John  S.  Montagu. 

Markhor-Stalking  in  the  Himalayas.     Harry  Lindsay. 

Bankers'  Magazine.— New  York. 

August. 

The  Business  Revival  and  Currency  Reform.     M.  L.  Muhle- 

man. 
Loans  of  the  United  States. 


Mrs.  Oliphant  as  a  Novelist. 

The  Political  Prisoner  in  Siberia.    J.  Y.  Simpson. 

Heraldry  in  Practical  Politics.    Herbert  Maxwell. 

A  Comer  of  West  Norfolk. 

Bayreuth— 1807.    Ian  Malcolm. 

The  British  Soldier  as  a  Plague  Commissioner.  W.  Tweedie. 

During  the  Armistice :  Impressions  of  the  War. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.    August  15. 

The  Production  of  Coal  in  1896. 

The  Railways  of  Equatorial  Africa. 

The  Economic  Condition  of  Madagascar. 

Competition  with  British  Trade  at  Panama. 

The  Trade  and  Industry  of  Brazil. 

British  Trade  and  Competition  In  Paraguay. 

Cassell's  Family  Magaxine.— London.    September, 

Costume  and  Character.    H.  O.  Arnold  Forster. 

Tragedies  of  the  Sea.    Alfred  T.  Story. 

Some  Famous  and  Historical  Trees.    H.  G.  Archer. 

Cassier's  Magazine.- New  York.    September. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Wrecker.    George  E.  Walsh. 
The  Future  of  American  Shipbuilding.    Lewis  Nixon. 
By-products  of  Coke-Making.    William  G.  Irwin. 
Electric  Copper-Refining  in  the  United  States.    T.  Ulke. 
An  Ocean  Danger  and  its  Remedy.    Lieut.  James  H.  Scott. 
Power  Station  Load  Lines.    Arthur  V.  Abbott. 
Technical  Education  in  India.    John  Wallace. 
Electricity  Aboard  Ship.    James  W.  Kellogg. 

Catholic  World.— New  York.    September. 

Socialism  and  Catholicism.    Francis  W.  Howard. 

St.  Francis  in  Salvation  Army  Uniform.    A.  P.  Doyle. 

Early  English  Church  Strongly  Roman.    David  B.  Walkei- 

The  Story  of  a  Great  Western  Hospital.    P.  G.  Smyth. 

Science  as  a  Detective.    Ernest  Lagarde. 

Michelangelo  Buonarroti  as  a  Poet.    T.  B.  Reilly. 

An  Indian  Clergy  Impossible.    Frederic  Eberschweiler. 

Chambers's  Journal.— Edinburgh.    September. 

Postage  Stamps  and  Their  Collection. 

Some  Historic  Apparitions.    George  Eyro-Todd. 

St.  Marino ;  a  Miniature  Republic. 

British  Guiana;  an  Unexplored  El  Dorado. 

Adelsberg  and  its  Cave.    Charles  Edwardes. 

Delagoa  Bay.    John  Geddie. 

Charities  Review.— New  York.    July-August. 

Organized  Charity.    N.  S.  Rosenau. 

Charity  Organization  Societies  as  Employment  Agencies.  J. 

R.  Brackett.  ,  . ,.      ^^  , . 

Recent  Legislation  in  Massachusetts.    Alice  N.  Lincoln. 
Developing  the  Social  Up-Draught.    F.  G.  Peabody. 
European  Prisons.    S.  J.  Barrows.     _,  ., ,  „^  ^  „    ^ 

ChilaStudy  as  Applied  to  Defective  Children.  W.  O.  Krohn. 
Jewish  Child-Saving.    M.  Heymann. 
Catholic  Reformatory  Institutions.    J.  J.  Delaney. 
Official  Outdoor  Relief.    E.  Blcknell. 
Colony  Care  of  the  Epileptic.    H.  C.  Rutter.     ^  ^  „     ^ 
Comparative  Study  of  American  Poor  Laws.    C.  R.  Hender- 

Proposed  Legislation  in  New  York.    Homer  Folks. 
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Contemporary  Review.— London.    September. 

• 

The  Revolt  of  Sonth  Germany. 

The  Thirty  Days  in  Eplrns.   H.  W.  Nevinson. 

Our  Trade  with  Germany  and  Belgium.    M.  G.  Mulhall. 

The  ''  Logia  "  and  the  Goepels.    J.  Rendel  Harris. 

Maeterlinck  as  a  Mystic.    Arthur  Symons. 

Sinkins  Silver.    W.  R  Lawson. 

John  Morlev.    Norman  Hapsood. 

The  Methodist  Saints  and  Martyrs.   Robert  C.  Nightingale. 

A  New  Criticism  of  Poetry. 

The  County:  a  Comparative  Study.    Edward  Jenks. 

Divorce  in  the  United  States.    (Gertrude  Atherton. 

The  Sects.    Howard  Evans. 

International  Correspondence;  the  Latest  International. 

W.  T.  Stead. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  Half  a  Century  Ago.    Continued. 

CornhlU  Magaxine.— London.    September. 

Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei ;  an  Anniversary  Study.    W.  M. 

A.c\trorth 
The  Sepoy  Revolt  at  Delhi,  May,  1897.    Col.  E.  Vibart. 
Antarctic  Exploration.    Frank  T.  Bullen. 
The  Court  of  Cromwell.    C.  H.  Firth. 
Dueling  in  the  British  Isles.    James  P.  Grund. 

CoamopolU.— London.    September. 

(In  English.) 

Royalties.    Continued.    Prof.  F.  Max  Mtkller. 
The  Idealist  Movement  and  Positive  Science.    Lady  Dilke. 
Current  German  Literature.    John  G.  Robertson. 
Rosny  and  the  Analytical  Novel  in  France.    Vernon  Lee. 

(In  French.) 

Recollections  of  a  Slavophile.    Louis  Leger. 
Adam  Mickiewlcz.    Stanislas  Rzewuski. 
Greece.    Concluded.    Jean  Mor^as. 
Unpublished  Letters  of  Ivan  Tourgu^neff. 

(In  German.) 

Reminiscences  of  Joseph  Mazzinl. 
Art  Development  and  Genius.    Henry  Shode. 
Cynicism.    Theodor  Gomperz. 

Russian  Literature  and  Culture.   Continued.    Lou  Andreas- 
Salom6. 

Demore8t*8  Family  Magazine.— New  York.    September. 

The  Richest  College  in  America.    Mary  Dawson. 
The  Meaning  of  Greater  New  York.    Mary  A.  Fanton. 
Facts  About  Mount  St.  Elias.    Katherine  Raymond. 

The  Dial. —Chicago. 

August  16. 

A  Year  of  Continental  Literature.— II. 

The  Study  of  Man  and  CivllizatioD.    Frederick  Starr. 

September  1. 
Hero-Worship. 

A  Modern  Type  of  University  Instruction  at  Berlin.    J.  T. 
Hatfield. 

Education.— Boston.    September. 

Comparative  Study  of  Our  Three  Oldest  Colleges.    C.  F. 

Thwing. 
Personal  Reminiscences  of  George  Howland.    F.  W.  Lewis. 
The  Vital  Question  in  the  Curriculum.    H.  T.  Lukens. 
Thoughts  on  the  Correlation  of  Studies.    John  Ogden. 
Women's  Education  in  Spain.    Fanny  H.  Gardiner. 
Pedagogical  Inferences  from  Child-Study.    T.  S.  Lowden. 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    September. 

Boston  School  Administration.    S.  A.  Wetmore. 
Lines  of  Growth  in  Maturing.    Richard  G.  Boone. 
Child^tudy  and  Psychology.    George  M.  Stratton. 
Physics  as  a  Requirement  for  Admission  to  College.    E.  H. 

.Hall. 
Tests  for  Defective  Vision  in  School  Children.    F.  Allport. 
On  Medical  Teaching.    M.  A.  Crockett. 
Elementary  Greek  for  College  Freshmen.    J.  I.  D.  Hinds. 

Engineering  Magaxine.~New  York.    September. 

Lessons  of  the  Engineering  Strike  in  England.    J.  S.  Jeans. 
Strength  and  Failure  of  Masonry  Arches.    H.  H.  Suplee. 
Characteristic  American  Metal  Mines.    H.  V.  Winchell. 
Isolated  Electric  Plants  i?r.  Central  Stations.    P.  V.  Moses. 
Fifty  Years  of  Advance  in  Naval  Engineering.    R.  Hunt. 
Mine  Accounts:   Calculating  the  Cost  of  Products.    J.  P. 

Channing. 
Economical  Power-Production  in  Small  Units.  E.  T.  Adams. 
The  Gold-Fields  of  Klondyke  and  the  Yukon  Valley.    H.  B. 

Goodrich. 
Present  Status  of  the  Horseless-Carriage  Industry.    W.  W. 

Beaumont. 
Extending  Use  of   Gas  in  Industrial  Operations.    F.  H. 

Shelton. 


English  Illustrated  Magazine.- London.    Septenrber. 

A  Visit  to  the  Trappist  Monks  at  Oka.    M.  H.  Braid. 
The  Gypsy ;  How  the  Other  Half  Lives.    S.  L.  BensuaaiL 
Lord  Nelson;  Our  Great  Naval  Hero.    Continued.   CHarfc 

Russell. 
Holland ;  A  Woman's  Kingdom. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.    September. 

The  Unreoog^nized  Essence  of  Democracy.   W.  H.  Mallock. 

G^eorges  Darien.    Ouida. 

DUrer's  Visit  to  the  Netherlands.    W.  Martin  Conway. 

The  Modern  BS-ench  Drama.    Continued.    Augustin  Filon. 

Gibraltar  as  a  Winter  Resort.   J.  Lowry  Whittle. 

Cricket  Old  and  New.    Frederick  Gale. 

Peasants  of  Romagna.    Evolyn  March-PhilUpps. 

The  Science  of  Meaning.   J.  P.  Postdate. 

The  Speed  of  Warships.    Ralph  G.  Hawtrey. 

SociaHsm  in  France  from  1876-1896.    Paul  Lafargne. 

The  German  £mperor*s  Foreign  Politics. 

The  Forum.— New  York.    September. 

A  Plea  for  the  Navy.    H.  A.  Herbert. 

Alaska  and  the  New  Gold-Field.    W.  H.  DaU. 

Strikes  and  the  Coal-Miners.    Samuel  Gompera. 

Hawaii  and  the  Changing  Front  of  the  World.  J.  R.  Procter. 

What  Women  Have  Done  for  the  Public  Health.    Edith  P. 

Thomson. 
American  Annexation  and  Armament.    Murat  Halstead. 
The  Supremacy  of  Russia.    Thomas  Davidson. 
The  Historical  Novel.    Brander  Matthews. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commiraion  and  Ratemaklng.  J. 

Nimmo,  Jr. 
Unconstitutionality  of  the  Recent  Anti-Trust  LegislatioiL 

D.  Wilcox. 
Is  the  Cuban  Capable  of  Self -Government  ?  T.  G.  Alvord,Jr. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— London.    September. 

Stage  Scenery :  What  is  "  The  Scene  *'  ?    Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Drenthe,  Holland,  and  the  Huns.    H.  M.  Doughty. 
London  Locomotion  in  1887.    W.  B.  Paley. 
Old  Eastbourne.    Thomas  H.  B.  Graham. 
Balloon  and  Kite  in  Meteorology.    A.  Maclvor. 
Sdfllsm.  or  Persian  Mysticism.    J.  Herbert  Parsons. 
Round  About  a  Bungalow  in  India.    Sara  H.  Dunn. 
John  Skelton,  Laureate.    James  Hooper. 

Godey's.Magazine.— New  York.    September. 

The  Women  who  Influenced  Byron.    Esther  Singleton. 
Cooperation  Between  Seamen  and    Surfmen.    Joanna  R. 

Nicholls. 
Requisites  of  aMandollnlst.    Paul  C.  G«rhart. 
Woman  in  Religious  Ministry.    S.  T.  Willis. 
Sketches  from  Life  in  CentrsLi  Mozambique.  E.  H.  Richards. 
Superstitions  of  the  Jews.    Calvin  D.  Wilson. 
In  the  Old  South  Meeting  House.    Elizabeth  M.  HallowelL 

Gunton's  Magazine.— New  York.    September. 

Fresh  from  the  Oil  Reslons. 

The  Doctrine  of  Low  Wases. 

The  Greater  New  York  Mayoralty. 

A  Successful  Labor  Experiment. 

Production  of  the  Precious  Metals.    fVancis  B.  Forbes. 

Recent  Socialistic  Experiments. 

Results  of  German  Labor  Insurance. 

The  Ethical  Economist.    Ada  K.  Terrell. 

Green  Bag.— Boston.    September. 

John  Tayloe  Lomax.    Elizabeth  W.  P.  Lomax. 

Some  Hints  on  Public  Speaking. 

Literary  Associations  of  the  Temple. 

Reform  in  Asylum  Administration.    A.  Wood  Renton. 

The  English  Bar  Under  a  New  Lisht. 

Joan  of  Arc  and  Bluebefud.    R.  V.  Rogers. 

Samuel  Johnson  on  Law  and  the  Lawyers. 

The  Home  Magazine.— Binghamton,  N.  Y.    September. 

In  the  Sierra  Madres.    Clara  S.  Brown. 

A  September  in  Norway.    Harriet  M.  Miller. 

The  Mississippi  Forty  Years  Ago.    Hugh  Wiley. 

The  Inoffensive  Dead.    C.  F.  Parsons. 

Mr.  Debs  and  the  Social  Democracy.    F.  E.  Kennedy. 

The  Ascent  of  Vesuvius  from  Pompeii.    C.  B.  Todd. 

Homiletic  Review.- New  York.    September. 

Archseology  as  a  Substitute  for  Old  Testament  History.  JL 

H.  Sajfce. 
Napoleonism  in  America.    Frank  F.  ElUnwood. 
The  Apostle  Paul  as  Preacher.    W.  C.  Wilkinson. 
Origin  of  the  Creation  Story.    Concluded.   J.  F.  McCordy. 
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Intellii^ence.— New  York.    September. 

The  Dogma  of  the  Atonement.    Henry  Frank. 

Two  Views  of  Life.    Frank  H.  Spnupe. 

The  Secret  of  Wagner's  Genius.    Albert  R.  Parsons. 

Inductive  Astrology.— I.    John  Hazelrigg. 

The  Health  of  the  People.    H.  Louise  Burpee. 

Philosophy  of  the  Divine  Man.— III.    Hudor  Oenone. 

Self-Knowledge.    L.  T.  R.  Akin. 


Interaational.— Chicago.    September. 
Sugana   Tally    Railroad    in    South    Tyrol. 

Comte  Vincenti. 


The 

Amonn. 
The  Iceland  Fishermen. 


Phillpp 


International  Studio.— New  York.    September. 

The  Work  of  G.  Segantini.    Bumle7  Bibb. 
Industrial  Arts  of  America.    Cecelia  Waem. 
Formal  Gardens  in  Scotland.    J.  J.  Joass. 
Tangier  as  a  Sketching-Ground.    Norman  Garstin. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies.— Phila- 
delphia.   August. 

Operation  of  the  Los  Angeles  Outfall  Sewer  and  Sewage 
Irrigation.    Burr  Batiseli. 

Journal  of  Geology.— Chicago    (Semi-quarterly.)    July- 
August. 

Moraines  of  Recession  and  Their  Significance.    F.  B.  Taylor. 

The  Eruptive  Rocks  of  Mexico.    O.  C.  Farrington. 

The  Stratigraphy  of  the  Potomac  Group  in  Maryland.    W. 

B.  Chirk. 
Comparative  Study  of  Palaeontogeny  and  Phylogeny.    J.  P. 

Smith. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Institution. — New  York. 
(Bi-monthly.)    September, 

Readiness  for  War.    Capt.  Arthur  Williams. 

Federal  Duty  as  to  Organizing  an  Adequate  Artillery  Force. 

The  Enforcement  of  Clvii  Law.    Col.  T.  M.  Anderson. 

Relation  of  the  Soldier  to  Politics.    Maj.  G.  S.  Carpenter. 

Notes  on  Light  Artillerv  Material.    Lieut.  John  Conklin. 

Training  of  Company  Cooks.    Lieut.  M.  L.  Hersey. 

Relative  Efficiency  of  Infantry  and  Artillery  Fire. 

Personal  Hygiene  of  the  Soldier.    Lieut.-Col.  W.  Hill-Climo. 

The  Canadian  Militia.    Capt.  Henry  J.  Woodside. 

The  Armv  of  Spain.    Leonard  Williams. 

Coast  Artillery  Practice.    Capt.  H.  S.  Jeudwine. 

Casualties.    (Japtain  Melville. 

The  Range-Finding  Field-Glass.    Capt.  J.  Fornance. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.— Chicago.  (Quarterly.)    Sep- 
tember. 

Issues  of  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States.    R.  C.  H. 

Catterall. 
The  International  Typographical  Union.    W.  L.  M.  King. 
The  New  Theories  of  Economics. 

Juridical  Review.— London.    (Quarterly.)    July. 

Employers*  Liability  on  the  Continent.    A.  Pearce  Higgins. 
The  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1883,  and  Recent  Cases.    J.  Roberton 

Christie. 
Ciontracts  by  Correspondence  in  Private  International  Law. 

A.  Hindenburg. 
The  Growth  of  Local  Taxation  in  Scotland.    A.  D.  RusselL 
The  Revised  Sea  Rules.    J.  C.  Macdonaid. 
The  Law  Relating  to  Ghosts.    C.  R.  Gillies  Smith. 

Kindergarten  Magazine.— Chicago.    September. 

Methods  of  Child-Study  in  the  Kindergarten.  Jenny  B.  Mer- 
rill. 
Art  Instruction  for  Public  Schools.    F.  O.  Sylvester. 
Educative  Power  of  School  Environments.  W.  O.  Partridge. 

Knowledge.— London.    September. 

"Nitragin."    C.  F.  Townsend. 

More  Ahout  Antivenene.    J.  G.  McPherson. 

Pit  Vipers.    Lionel  Jervis. 

Kinetography ;  the  Production  of  '*  Living  Pictures.**    H.  S. 

Ward. 
Astronomical  Photography.    Continued.    F.  L.  O.  Wada- 

worth. 
The  Birds  of  Oban*s  Isles.    Harry  F.  Witherby. 

Leisure  Hour.- London.    September. 

Egyptian  Exploration ;  the  Harvest  from  Egypt,  1807.    W.  M. 

Flinders  Petrie. 
The  Canadian  Parliaments.    (Continued.    Edward  Porritt. 

Longman's  Magaslne.— London.    September. 

Two  Months  in  Sokotra.    Ernest  N.  Bennett. 
A  Hampshire  Common.    G.  A.  B.  Dewar. 
^e  American  Ranchman.   J.  R.  E.  Sumner. 


Lucifer.— London.    August  15. 

Among  the  Gnostics  of  the  First  Two  Centuries.    G.  R.  S. 

Mead. 
The  Desire  for  Psychic  Experiences.    Bertram  Kelghtley. 
Reality  in  Theosophy.    Alexander  FuUerton. 

Ludgate.— London.    September. 

Some  Valuable  Dogs. 

About  the  Standards.    E.  Sixella. 

Box-Making ;  the  Crv  of  the  Children.    Frank  Hird. 

The  Telephone ;  Behind  the  Scenes.    Alexis  Krausse. 

Kirriemuir,  the  Land  of  J.  M.  Barrie. 

Notable  Last  Words.    William  Pigott. 

Macmillan's  Magaxine.— London.    September. 

The  Surrender  of  Napoleon :  Unpublished  Letters  by  Sir 

Humphrey  Senhouse. 
The  Greeks  and  Their  Lessons.    Arthur  Gaye. 
Hats  and  Hat- Worship. 

At  the  Convent  of  Yuste.    CJharles  Edwardes. 
The  Duel  in  France. 

Menorah  Monthly.— New  York.    September 

The  Zionist  Congress.    M.  EUinger. 
Don  Isaac  Abravanel.    M.  H.  Friedlander. 
Anthologv  from  Post-Biblical  Hebrew  Literature. 
Histor>-  of  the  Jews  of  Prague.    Adolph  Kohut. 
Knowledge  iw.  Spirituality  m  Jewish  Religious  Schools. 

Methodist  Review.— New  York.    (Bi-monthly.)  September- 
October. 

Which  Way  ?    D.  A.  Goodsell. 

ExtrarCanonical  Jewish  Literature.    F.  H.  Wallace. 

The  Apostles  in  Art.    E.  A.  Schell. 

An  Apology  for  the  Higher  Education  of  the  Negro.    J.  W. 

Bowen. 
Impressionist  Preaching.    W.  L.  Watkinson. 
Is  Another  Mutiny  Impending  in  India  ?    W.  F.  Oldham. 
Typical  Ears  of  Skepticism.    A.  C.  Armstrong,  Jr. 
A  German  Sapphire.    Adolf  Hoffman. 

Missionary  Herald.— Boston.    September. 

Anuradhapura,  the  Buried  City  of  Ceylon.    S.  W.  Holland. 
A  Mob  in  China.    Arthur  H.  Smith. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World.— New  York.    September. 

Great  Spiritual  Movements  of  the  Century.    A.  T.  Pierson. 
The  Religions  of  Japan.    W.  E.  Griffls. 
Something  About  the  Ainu  of  Japan.    John  Batchelor. 
Pandita  Ramabai  and  Her  Work.    Grace  E.  Wilder. 
Military  Rule  in  Madagascar. 

Month.— London.    September. 

The  Problem  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.    J.  Gerard. 

Blessed    Edward  Campion's  Journey  to  England.     J.  H. 

Pollen. 
The  Lambeth  Encyclical.    The  Editor. 
The  Run  of  the  '^  Rosemere "  Across  Canada.    Continued. 

E.  J.  Devine. 
The  Workmen*s  Compensation  Bill.    W.  C.  Maude. 

Music— Chicago.    September. 

Music  in  Finland.    Anna  C.  Stephens. 
Brahms  and  the  Classical  Tradition.    W.  H.  Hadow. 
The  Genius  of  Franz  Schubert.    W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 
Symphony  and  Symphonic  Poem.    Maurice  Aronson, 

National  Magazine.— Boston.    September. 

A  Dash  for  the  North  Pole.    Walter  Wellman. 
Christ  and  His  Time.— XI.    Dallas  L.  Sharp. 
How  Greelev  Was  Rescued.    Joanna  R.  NichoUs. 
Some  Recollections  of  the  Century.    Edward  E.  Hale. 
The  Yellowstone  National  Park.    W.  D.  Van  Blarcom* 
In  the  Klondyke  Country.    Katherine  Sleeper. 
The  Smyrna  Fig  Industry.   Leon  P.  Mainetty. 

National  Review.— London.    September. 

Shall  Agriculture  Perish  ?    William  E.  Bear. 

The  British  Civilian  in  India.    H.  M.  Birdwood. 

Johnsoniana.    Leslie  Stephen. 

The  Worsliip  of  Athletics.    A.  H.  Gilkes. 

The  Treatment  of  Ancient  Buildings.    H.  H.  Statham. 

A  French  Naval  Hero.    Alfred  T.  Storey. 

African  Religion  and  Law.    Mary  Klngsley. 

New  Review.— London.    September. 

"  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie."    T.  F.  Henderson. 

The  Literature  of  Anarchism.    C.  B.  Roylance-Kent. 

Danish  Competition.    James  Long. 

A  Warning  to  Novelists.    A  Novel  Reader. 

Imperialism.   C.  de  Thierry  (*'  Colonial**). 
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New  World.— Boston.    (Quarterly.)    September. 

Beniamin  Jowett.   J.  W.  Chad  wick. 

Ethical  Signlflcance  of  the  Idea  of  Immortality.  F.  G.  S. 
Schiller. 

The  Terminology  of  the  New  Theology.   W.  Kirkus. 

Hamack's  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament.  F.  A.  Chris- 
tie. 

Movement  of  Religious  Thought  in  Scotland,  1843-1806.  R. 
M.  Wenley. 

Henry  Dmmmond  and  His  Books.    H.  M.  Simmons. 

Demon  Possession  and  Allied  Themes.   W.  R.  Newbold. 

The  Atheism  in  Religions.    J.  H.  Crocker. 

Some  Aspects  of  Islanu   Albert  ReviUe. 

Nineteenth  Century.— London.    September. 

The  Back<Jumping  of  Labor.    W.  H.  Mallock. 

The  *'  Conservative  "  Compensation  (Workmen's)  BiUof  1807. 

The  Diamond  Jubilee  in  Victoria.    Lord  Brassey. 

''  Legitimism"  in  England. 

Canning  and  the  Eastern  Question.    Leonard  Courtney. 

Land  and  Lodging-Houses.   George  W.  E.  Russell. 

The  Increasing  Duration  of  Human  Life.    Lady  Olenesk. 

On  Old  Age.   James  Payn. 

The  Growth  of  Our  Seaports.    Joseph  Ackland. 

How  the  Scepter  of   the  Sea  Passed  to  England.    MaJ. 

Martin  Hume. 
The  French  Aristocracy.   Count  de  Calonne. 
From  Tyree  to  Glencoe.    Lady  Archibald  Campbell. 
The  Modern  MachiavellL   Frederic  Harrison. 
India: 

A  Remediable  Grievance.    George  Adams. 

Is  the  British  '*  Raj  "  in  Danger  ?   The  Moulvie  Rafluddln 
Ahmad. 

North  American  Review.— New  York.    September. 
Are  Our  School  Histories  Anglophobe  ?   Goldwin  Smith. 


Are  uur  scnooi  nistones  Angiopnooe  r 

The  Right  of  Contract.    F.  B.  Thurber. 

Egyptian  Prisons.    Arthur  Griffiths. 

Chinese  Slavery  in  America.    C.  F.  Holder. 

*'  The  Lesser  Man."    G.  G.  Buckler. 

Progress  of  the  United  States.— V.    M.  G.  Mulhall. 

Central  Africa  Since  Livingstone's  Death.    W.  G.  Blalkie. 

Influence  of  Climate  in  Intemationai  Athletics.   Hunblen 

Sears. 
Problem  of  Next  Century's  City.   Joslah  Strong. 
Farmers'  Institutes  and  Their  work.    Frederic  I'aylor. 
The  Liberation  of  the  Spanish-American  Colonies.   H.  D. 

Money. 
Our  Diplomacy  in  Regard  to  Central  American  Canals.   J. 

G.  Whiteley. 
The  Administration  and  Hawaii.    Longlield  Gorman. 

The  Open  Court.— Chicago.    September. 

The  Canonization  of  Two  New  Saints.    G.  M.  Flamingo. 
The  Agrapha ;  or.  Unrecorded  Sayings  of  Jesus  Christ.  ^  B. 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel.— III.    C.  H.  ComiU. 
Shankara,  Teacher  of  Israel.    Charles  Johnston. 
Philosophical  Parties   as    Factors    in    the    Evolution   of 
Thought. 

Outing.— New  York.    September. 

From  the  Coast  to  the  Golden  Klondyke.    Edward  Spurr. 
Duck-Shooting  on  the  Hudson  River.    J.  Day  Knapp. 
The  Larchmont  Regatta  Week. 
Specialization  in  Athletics.    M.  W.  Ford. 
Amagansett  and  the  Amagansetters. 
Through  Sunny  France  Awheel.    P.  E.  Jenks. 
Pastoral  Pursuits.    A.  H.  Godfrey. 

The  Outlook.— New  York.    September. 

The  Higher  Life  of  Modem  Rome.    Rodolfo  Lanciani. 
The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life.— XXV.    Justin  McCarthy. 
The  First  Working-Girls'  Club.    Maude  Stanley. 
The  Real  Isaiah.    Clifton  H.  Levy. 
Before  the  Photograph.    Myrta  L.  Avary. 

Overland  Monthly.— San  Francisco.    September. 

Alaska  by  Land  and  Sea.    Lincoln  Cothran. 

Viviparous  E'ishes.    Carl  H.  Eigenmann. 

Japanese  Rivalry.    M.  L.  W.  Curtis. 

Adobe  Houses  for  Practical  Uses.    A.  V.  LaMotte. 

Early  Days  in  San  Francisco.    Maria  Knight. 

Mining  on  the  Klondyke.    George  Chapman. 

A  Plea  for  the  Annexation  of  Hawaii.    Frank  L.  Coombs. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine.— London.    September. 

Cawdor  Castle.    Hush  Campbell. 
General  Lee,  of  Virginia.    Continued.    H.  Tyrrell. 
The  Abyssinian  Expedition :  Old  Memories.    Hugh  Gough. 
American  Express  Locomotives.    A.  Sinclair. 
Elephant-CatchlnK  in  India.    R.  Simpson. 
Capetown;  a  Capital  of  Greater  Britain.    W.  Basil  Wors- 
fold. 


Philosophical  Review.— Boston.    (Bi-monthly.)    September 

Conceptions  Regarding  the  Nature  of  ConsciousnesB.  J. 

Renmke. 
The  Nature  of  Emotion.— 11.    David  Irons. 
The  Presupposition  Question  in  Hegel's  Logic.    E.  B.  McGU- 

vary. 
The  Psychology  of  the  ^  Grammar  of  Science."    I.  M..fieiit- 

ley. 

Photo-American.— New  York.    September. 

How  to  Make  Lantern  Slides.    Walter  S.  Kave. 
Stepping-stones  to  Photography.— VIII.    E.  w.  Newcomb. 
Art.   Professor  Griffiths. 

Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.    August. 

Short  Talks  on  Picture-Making.— III.    F.  Dundas  Todd. 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Photographers'  Association. 

Photc^raphic  Times.— New  York.    September. 

Notes  on  the  Nude  in  Photography.   Carl  Rau. 

Taking  Photographs  at  Night.    H.  Ericlisen. 

Composition.— III.    G.  Davison. 

Naturalistic  Photography.— II.    P.  H.  Emerson. 

Photography  bv  the  Rontgen  Rays. 

A  New  Hand-Camera  ana  How  to  Make  It.  J.  H.  Gear. 

Warm  Tones  on  Platinotype  Paper.    S..L.  Coulthurst. 

Rosary  Magaxine.— New  York.    September. 

Father  Ryan.— I.    Louis  B.  James. 
The  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.    Eliza  Allen  Starr. 
The  Catholic  Church  In  India.    William  Gleeson. 
Where  the  Klondyke  Gold  Glitters.    William  D.  Kelly. 
Ancient  Hawaii  and  the  Period  of  Discovery.   G.  Woods. 
The  Humming-Bird's  Relative. 

The  Sanitarian.- New  York.    September. 

Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.   J.  B.  Hamilton. 
Surf  Bathing  and  Swimming. 

How  to  Live  One  Hundred  Years.    J.  E.  Watkins,  Jr. 
The  Temperance  Problem.    C.  R.  Eliot. 
Government  Liquor  Monopoly  in  Russia. 

Strand  Magazine.— London.    (American  Edition.)    Septem- 
ber. 

A  Plant  that  Melts  Ice.   Grant  Allen. 

The  Oklahoma  Boomers.    G^eorge  Dollar.  ' 

Side  Shows.— VI.    W.  G.  FitzGerald. 

From  A^ehind  the  Speaker's  Chair.— XXXIX.    H.  W.  Lucy. 

Some  Unpublished  Sketches  by  G^rge  Cruikshank. 

Captains  of  Atlantic  Liners.— IL    A.  T.  Story. 

The  Junior  Republic  at  Freeville,  N.  Y. 

The  G.  P.  O.  Museum.    F.  Steelcroft. 

Sunday  Magazine.— London.    September. 

Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Battlefield.    F.  J.  Crowest. 
From  Glastonbury  Tor.    John  S.  Simon. 
The  Children's  Crusade.    Harrv  Jones. 
Home  Life  in  the  Holy  City.    G.  Robinson  Iiees. 
English  Services  in  France.    Charles  Middleton. 
Dossers"  in  London;  In  the  Highways  and  Hedges.  A. 
Sherwell. 
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Temple  Bar.— London.    September. 

Greuze :  a  Painter  of  Children.    Harold  Armitage. 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Letter-Bag.    G.  le  Grys  Norgate. 
Verona  and  the  Lombard  Romanesoue.    John  C.  Paget 
Marauis  Costa  d6  Beauregard ;  a  Sololer  of  Savoy.  Augustln 

Manston. 
The  Russians  and  the  Antichrist.    G.  L.  Cotel. 

United  Service  Magazine.— London.    September. 

The  Volunteer  Force  Where  It  Fails  and  How  to  Make  It 
Succeed. 

Promotion  and  Emplovment  of  Lieutenants. 

The  Beaten  Army  at  Thermopylee.    Hugh  Martin. 

Reminiscences  of  the  SutleJ  Campaign    CoL  S.  Dew6  White. 

Canteen  Profits. 

Peace  and  War.   H.  W.  Wilson. 

The  Siamese  Army.    Percy  C.  Standing. 

Praying  Soldiers.    E.  J.  Hardy. 

A  Trip  to  Venezuela. 

War  With  Armies  of  Millions.  Translated  by  Capt  P.  Hol- 
land. 

Church  Parade.    Maurice  Jones. 

Westminster  Review.— London.    September. 

The  History  of  the  Week  as  a  Guide  to  Prehistoric  Chronol- 
ogy.   Continued.    J.  F.  Hewitt. 
Commerce  as  a  Social  Factor.    Stoddard  Dewey. 
The  Object-Lesson  of  the  Cuban  War.    Leonard  WilliAin8> 
The  Cfovernment's  Irish  Policy.    John  Herlihy. 
English  as  the  International  Language.    R.  W.  Leftwicb. 


CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 
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**ProaTe88iD|r  by  Going  Bock."    R.  Seymour  Long. 
Coercion.   Horace  Seal. 
Irish  Education.    M.  Dalton. 

A  False  Step  in  IHeinentary  Education.    M.  Porritt. 
The  Moral  Influence  of  the  Trained  Nurse.   Herbert  W.  A. 
Wilson. 


Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.— New  York. 

September. 

The  Enamel  Process  on  Zinc.    Count  Vittorio  Turati, 
Recent  Progress  in  Photographic  Optics.   Chapman  Jones. 
Lighting  and  Posing.    C.  A.  Zimmerman. 


THE  GERMAN   MAGAZINES. 


Daheim.— Leipzig. 

August  7. 
Old  and  New  Wood  Buildings  in  Norway.    F.  Mewius. 
The  Lippe  Succession  Dispute. 

August  14. 
The  Present  Political  Position  in  India.    R.  Tanera. 

August  21. 
Owls.    E.  von  Dombrowskt. 

August  28. 

The  Floods  in  Silesia.    A.  O.  Klaussmann. 
Military  Balloons.    F.  Hugo. 

Deutscher  Hausschatx.— Regensburg. 

Heft  15. 
Landshut.    A.  Renn. 
A  Reminiscence  of  Brahms.    J.  Beck. 

Heft  16. 

The  Grande  Chartreuse.    Continued.    J.  Odenthal. 
The  Fauna  of  Palestine.    B.  Sch&fer. 
Peter  Canisius.    J.  B.  Mehier. 

Deutsche  Revue.—Stuttgart.    August. 

New  Bismarck  Letters.    H.  von  Poschinger. 
Heine  in  Unpublished  Letters.    G.  Karpeles. 


The  Bunsen  Family  Archives.    Continued. 
Bajrreuth  and  the  Critics.    H.  S.  Chamberlain. 
Scbmerllng's  Life.    F.  Lemmermayer. 
Atavism  and  Development.    C.  Lombroso. 
Reminiscences.    Continued.    R.  von  Gottschell 
Adelaide  Ristori.    Leone  Fortls. 
Ernst  Curtius.    Concluded.    H.  Gelzer. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.    August. 

The  Antique  in  the  Middle  Ages.    L.  Friedlaender. 
J.  J.  Mounier  in  Weimar,  179^1801.    P.  von  BojanowskL 
The  Indian  Census.  1891.    Prof.  J.  Jolly. 
Puvls  de  Chavannes.    W.  GenseL 

Vom  Pels  xum  Meer.— Stuttgart. 
Heft  23. 
The  King  of  Siam.    E.  von  Hesse- Wartegg. 

Heft  24. 

Norway.  W.  Dreesen. 
The  Sisters  (3)  Wiborg. 
Helene  MUhlthaler. 

Heft  26. 

The  Liana  of  the  German  Garden.  M.  HeedOrfPer. 
Buckingham  Palace  and  Its  Pictures.  G.  Gronau. 
Norway.    Continued. 


THE  FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


Bibliotheque  Universelle.— Lausanne.    August. 

The  Italian  Army.    Abel  Veuglaire. 

gueen  Victoria  and  Emperor  Nicolas  I.    Michel  Delines. 
dvard  Grieg.   Louis  Monastier. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— Paris. 

August  1. 

An  Annexation  Scheme  in  1806. 

Letters  on  the  Army.    Captain  Gilbert. 

The  Invasions  of  1814-1816.    Eugene  Muntz. 

Women  Authors  in  Poland,    v.  A.  Wodzinski. 

The  Franco-Japanese  Treaty.    Albert  de  PourviUe. 

Doctors  and  Drugs  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.    Georges  de 

Dubor. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Mme.  Juliette  Adam. 

August  15. 

Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Napoleon  I.  Leonce  de  Bre- 
tonne. 

Peter  the  Great  at  Zaandam.    M.  Van  Biema. 

Euronean  Diplomacy  and  the  Grsco-Turkish  Conflict. 

The  Decrees  of  the  Convention  Concerning  Costume.  Fran- 
cois Filon. 

The  Memoirs  of  General  Delia  Rocce.    M.  Montecorboli. 

Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Mme.  Juliette  Adam. 

Reforme  Sociale.— Paris.    August  16. 

The  Duty  of  Christian  France  in  Regard  to  Alcoholism.   J. 

Bianauis. 
Nationality  Questions  and  Military  Recruiting.    A.  de  Metz- 

Noblat. 
The  Decay  of  Family  Life  and  Its  Consequences  in  Society. 

E.  Passes. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondea.— Paris. 

August  1. 
The  Social  Transformations  of  Contemporary  Russia.    M. 

Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Alcohol  and  Ekigar  Poe.    ArvMe  Barine. 
Berryer  According  to  His  Latest  Biographers.    M.  Du  Bled. 
The  Scotch  Universities.    M.  Bonet-Maury. 
Prince  Bismarck  in  Retirement.    M.  Valbert. 

August  16. 
The  Struggles  Between  Church  and  State  in  the  Nineteenth 

Century.    Etlenne  Lamy. 
Beethoven  and  His  Nine  Symphonies.    Camille  Bellaigne. 
Europe  and  the  Directoire.    Albert  Sorel. 


The  Psychology  of  the  Pun.    M.  Paulhan. 
How  Aflrriculture  is  Taught  in  the  Rural  Schools.    Alphonse 
de  Calonue. 

Revue  Generale.— Brussels.    August. 

Belfidan  Art.    Ernest  P6rier. 

At  Bayreuth.    J.  G.  Freson. 

The  Brussels  Exposition  of  1867.    Hector  van  Doorslaer. 

Revue  de  Paris.— Paris. 

August  1. 

Ernest  Renan  and  M.   Berthelot.    Correspondence.    (1847- 

1802  ) 
What  is  Sociology  ?    C.  Bougl6. 
Alexander  Dumas p^e.    Hippolyte  Parigot. 
With  the  Sakalaves.    Grosclaude. 

August  15. 

Letters  to  a  Puritan.    Alfred  de  Vigny. 
At  Waterloo.    Gustave  Larroumet. 
The  King  of  Siam.    Henri  Benoit. 
The  Present  General  Staff.    Colonel  Fix. 
A  Possible  Peril.    X.  X.X. 

Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire.— Paris.    August  10. 

The  Referendum  in  Switzerland.    Th.  Curti. 

The  Responsibility  of  Ministers  to  the   Community.     A. 

^^achcFOt. 
The  Woman  Movement  in  France.    Marya  Ch61iga. 
The  Struggle  Against  Socialism  in  Germany.    A.  Ebray. 
The  Evolution  of  Communal  Institutions  in  Germany  and 
England. 

Revue  des  Revues.— Paris. 
August  1. 

Polish  Women.    Eliza  Orzesko. 

The  Danish  Dynasty  in  Greece.    L.  de  Norvins. 

The  House  of  the  Virgin  Mary.    Concluded.    B.  d'Agen. 

Lamarck,  Cuvier,  Darwin.    L.  Buchner. 

August  15. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  at  Yildiz. 

Polish  Women.    Concluded.    Eliza  Orzesko. 

Electric  Railroads  and  the  Heilmann  Locomotive.  J.  Boyer. 

Revue  Socialiste.— Paris.    August. 

The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Third  Republic.    P.  Louis. 
The  End  of  Chinese  Immobility.    A.  de  Pouvourvllle. 
Literature  and  Society  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    R.  de 
Maillon. 
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OTHER  EUROPEAN  MAGAZINES. 


Raaae|rna  Nasionale.— Florence.    August  1. 

Maria  Gk>uzaga  of  Mantua.    6.  B.  Intra. 

S.  Bonaventure  at  Paris.    Teresa  Venuti. 

Hamlet  and  Don  Quixote.    6.  Navoue. 

Molmenti  and  the  Free-Masons.    P.  Campello  della  Spina. 

Revista  Contemporanea.— -Madrid. 

July  ao. 

A  Tour  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.    G.  Iribas. 
The  Next  Spanish  Revolution.    Lucas  Mallada. 
Dr.  Angelioos*  Doctrine  and  the  Criticism  of  Kant.    E.  B. 
Fernandez. 

AufiTust  15. 

Anarchism  in  Spain.    M.  O.  Maestre. 

The  Training  of  a  Mining  Engineer.    A.  Contreras. 


De  Gids.— Amsterdam.   August. 

Ouido  Gazelle,  an  Unknown  Poet.    Pol  de  Mont. 

The  Obiections  to  My  Scheme  of  Cooperative  State  Farms. 

F.  van  Eeden. 
International  Arbitration.    O.  Aen  Have. 

Kringsjaa .— Christiania. 

July  81. 

The  Most  Costly  Book  in  the  World. 
Aalholm  Castle.    W.  Coucheron-Aamot. 
Smugglers*  Tricks. 
The  Flew  Captive  War  BaUoon. 

August  15. 

The  Origin  of  Numerical  Signs. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  September  numbers  of  periodicals. 

For  table  of  abbreviations  see  page  512. 


Administrative  Centralization  in  England,  J.  T.  Young, 

AAP8. 
Adobe  Houses  for  Practical  Uses,  A.  V.  LaMotte,  OM. 
Africa,  Central,  Since  Livingstone's  Death,  W.  G.  Blaikie, 

NAR. 
African  Religion  and  Law,  Mary  Kingsley.  NatR. 
Agriculture :  Shall  Agriculture  Perish  ?  w.  E.  Bear,  NatR. 
Ainu  of  Japan,  Something  About  the,  MlsR. 
Alaska  by  Sea  and  Land,  L.  Cothran,  OM. 
Alaska  and  the  New  Gk>ld-Field,  W.  H.  Dall,  F. 
Alchemy  Redivlvus,  A.  E.  Outerbridge,  Jr.,  APS. 
Amagansett  and  the  Amagansctters,  O. 
AnarchisDO,  The  Literature  of,  NewK. 
Andrews,  President,  and  the  Situation  at  Brown.  AMRR. 
Andrews,  President,  An  Open  Letter  to,  J.  C.  Ridpath,  A. 
Angeline.  Princess.  Jennie  Simpson-Moore.  MidM . 
Annexation,  American,  and  Armament,  Murat  Halstead,  F. 
Antarctic  Exploration,  F.  T.  BuUen,  C. 
Anthology  from  Post-Biblical  Hebrew  Literature,  Men. 
Antichrist,  The  Russians  and  the,  G.  L.  Cotel,  TB. 
Apparitions,  Some  Historic.  G.  Eyre-Todd,  CJ. 
Archeeology  as  a  Substitute  for  OldTestament  History ,HomR 
Arctic  Exploration:  A  Dash  for  the  North  Pole,  W.  Well- 
man,  NatM. 
Aristocracy,  The  French,  Count  de  Calonne,  NC. 
Art  Criticism,  American,  Norman  Hapgpod,  Bkman. 
Arts,  Fine,  The  Influence  of  the,  C.  M.  Fairbanks,  Chant. 
Astrology.  Inductive— I.,  J.  Hazelrigg,  Int. 
Astronomical  Experience  in  Japan,  An,  Mabel  L.  Todd,  AM. 
.Athletics  * 

Spec  alization  in  Athletics,  M.  W.  Ford,  O. 

The  Worship  of  Athletics,  A.  H.  Gilkes,  NatR. 

Influence  of  Climate  in  International  Athletics,  NAR. 
Atonement,  The  Dogma  of,  Henry  Frank,  Int. 
Bahla,  The  Capital  of,  Harry  Greyson,  FrL. 
Balloon  and  Kite  in  Meteorology,  A.  Maclvor,  GM. 
Banking:  See  contents  of  Bank. 
Bank  of  England,  The,  BankL. 
Bathing  and  Swiming,  Surf,  San. 
Bay reuth— 1897,  Ian  Malcolm.  Black. 
Bible :  See  also  contents  of  BW. 

When  Were  the  Gospels  Written  ?  F.  G.  Kenyon,  McCl. 
Bicycling: 

A  Cycle  Tour  in  Spain,  C.  Edwardes,  Bad. 

Through  Sunnv  France  Awheel,  P.  E.  Jenks,  0. 

Cycle  Touring  in  Ireland,  R.  H.  Herron.  FrL. 

Around  London  by  Bicycle,  Elizabeth  R.  Pennell,  Harp. 
Black  Hawk,  Chief,  AlhinaM.  Letts,  MldM. 
Botany,  The  Scope  of,  George  J.  Pierce,  APS. 
Bows  and  Arrows,  Eskimo,  John  Murdoch,  APS. 
Bronte,  Emily,  Relks  of,  C.  K.  Shorter.  Bkman. 
Browning's  Summer  In  Brittany,  A.  M.  Mosher.  CM. 
Bubble,  Air,  The  Forces  in  the,  M.  G.  Van  der  Mensbrugghe, 

APS. 
Byron,  Lord,  and  the  Greek  Revolution,  F.  B.  Sanborn, 

Scrlb. 
Byron,  The  Women  Who  Influenced,  Esther  Singleton,  G. 
Cactus,  The  Giant,  J.  W.  Toumey,  APS. 
Canadian  Parliaments,  The,  Edward  Porrltt,  LH. 
Canals,  Central  American,  Our  Diplomacy  in  Regard  to, 
NAR. 


Canning  and  the  Eastern  Question,  L.  Courtney,  NC. 

Canonization  of  Two  New  Saints.  G.  M.  Flamingo,  OC. 

Canovas:    Spain^s  Foremost  Statesman,  J.  L.  M.  Carry, 
AMRR. 

Capetown :  a  Capital  of  Greater  Britain,  PMM. 

Catholic  Church  in  India,  The,  W.  Gleeson,  R. 

Caucus  Reform,  The  Sine  Qua  Non  of,  R.  M.  Easlev,  AMRlw 

Cawdor  CastleTH.  Campbell,  PMM. 

Ceylon,  The  Buried  City  of,  8.  W.  Holland.  MisH. 

Character:  When  Character  is  Formed,  M.  V.  0*Shea,  APS. 

Charity :  See  contents  of  CRev,  July. 

Christ :  The  Agrapha ;  or.  Unrecorded  Sayings  of  Christ.  OC. 

Christ  and  His  Time— XL,  D.  L.  Sharp,  NatM. 

City,  Problems  of  Next  Century*s,  Joslah  Strong,  NAR. 

Civilization,  A  Study  of  Man  and,  Frederick  Starr,  D,  Au- 
gust 16. 

Clay,  Henry:  Clay^s  Farewell  to  the  Senate,  J.  F.  Coyle, 
LHJ. 

Clay,  Henry :  Life  Portraits  of  Henry  Clay,  McCl. 

Cleaning  of  a  Great  City,  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  McCl. 

Coal  in  1806,  The  Production  of,  BTJ,  August 

Coinage,  Spanish  Experiments  in,  H.  C.  Lea,  APS. 

Coke-Makinflf,  By-Products  of,  W.  G.  Irwin,  CasM. 

Common,  A  Hampshire,  Long. 

Commons,  House  of.  Half  a  Century  Ago,  CR. 

Compensation  Bill,  The  Workmen's,  W.  C.  Maude,  M. 

Congressional  Library,  Mural  Decorations  in  the— VIIL,  AI. 

Congo  Free  State,  Cruelty  in  the,  E.  J.  Glave,  CM. 

Consciousness,  Conceptions  l^gardlng  the  Nature  of,  PRev* 

Contract,  The  Riffht  of,  F.  B.  Thurber,  NAR. 

Correspondence,  International,  \  /".  T.  Stead,  CR. 

Cottages  of  Newport,  The  Palace,  E.  Kavanagh,  MM. 

Creation  Story,  Origin  of  the,  J.  F.  McCurdy,lIomR. 

Cricket  Old  and  New,  F.  Gale,  FR. 

Cromwell,  The  Court  of,  C.  H.  Firth,  C^ 

Cruikshank,  Some  Unpublished  Sketches  of,  Str. 

Cuba: 
General  Weyler's  Campaign,  C.  MarriotLA. 
The  Object-Lesson  of  the  Cuban  War,  L.  Williams,  WR. , 
Is  the  Cuban  Capable  of  Self-Govemment  ?  T.  G.  Al* 
vord,  F. 

Cuttyhunk,  A.  C.  Hall,  NEM. 

Danish  Memories,  Lady  Jephson,  Ata. 

Delagoa  Bay,  J.  Geddie,  CJ. 

Democracy,  The  Unrecognized  Essence  of,  W.  H.  Mallock, 
FR. 

Democratic  Party,  The  Future  of  the,  D.  Overmyer,  A. 

Demon  Possessions  and  Allied  Themes,  W.  R.  Newbold, 
NW. 

Disease,  Defense  Against,  E.  Duclauz,  Chant. 

Divine  Man,  Philosophy  of  the— HI.,  H.  Genone,  Int. 

Divorce  in  the  United  States,  Gertrude  Atherton,  CR. 

Doctors,  Fourteenth-Century,  M.  E.  Nicaise,  APS. 

Dover,  Old,  New  Hanipshire,  Caroline  H.  Garland,  NEM. 

Drainage  Canal,  The  Chicago,  J.  L.  Wright,  Llpp. 

Drama,  The  Modern  French,  A.  Filon,  FR. 

Dress,  On  the  Art  of,  Ouida,  Cos. 

Drummond,  Henry,  and  His  Books,  H.  M.  Simmons,  NW. 

Duels :  The  Duel  in  France,  Mac. 

Dueling  In  the  British  Isles,  James  P.  Grund,  C. 

Economics,  The  New  Theories  of,  JPEcon. 
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Economics,  The  Philoflophlcal  Basis  of ,  S.  Sherwood,  AAPS. 
EducatioD :  See  contents  of  Ed ;  EdRNY. 

Technical  Education  in  India,  John  Wallace,  CasM. 

A  Modem  Type  of  Uniyersity  Instruction  at  Berlin,  D, 
September  1. 
Elflrs^tian  Exploration,  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  LH. 
Electricity  Aboard  Ship,  J.  W.  Kellogg,  CasM. 
Electricity  During  the  Last  Fiye  Years,  F.  Bendt,  Chaut. 
Elephant-Catching  in  India,  R.  Simmon,  PMM. 
Emotion,  The  Nature  of— II.,  Dayid  Irons,  PRey. 
Engineering:    See  contents  of  EngM. 
Ehigland's  Irish  Policy,  J.  Merlihy,  WR. 
English  as  the  International  Language,  R.  W.  Lef  twlch, 

Epirus,  The  Thirty  Days  in,  H.  W.  Neyinson,  CR. 

Equality,  The  American  Notion  of,  H.  C.  Merwin,  AM. 

Europe  and  the  Exposition  of  1900,  T.  Stanton,  Lipp. 

Farmers'  Institutes  and  Their  Work,  Frederic  Taylor,  N  AR. 

FiK  Industry,  The  Smyrna,  L.  P.  Mainetty,  NatM. 

Fishes,  Viyfparous.  C.  H.  Kigenmann,  OM. 

Flanders,  In  Catholic,  J.  D.  O'DonnelL  C  W. 

G«t8  in  Industrial  Operations,  Use  of ,  F.  H.  Shelton,  EngM. 

Gibraltar  as  a  Winter  Resort,  J.  L.  Whittle,  FR. 

Gladstone,  Glimpses  of,  Harry  Fumiss,  CM. 

Gladstone's  Life,  The  Story  of— XXV.,  Justin  McCarthy, 

Out. 
Gold-Seeker  in  the  West,  The,  Sam  Dayis,  Chaut. 
Grant,  General : 
Campaigning  With  Grant,  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  CM. 
Grant'sLlfein  the  West— XII.,  Col.  J.  W.  Emerson, MidM. 
Greece: 
During  the  Armistice,  W.  B.  Harris,  Black. 
A  Southerner  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  AM. 
The  Beaten  Army  at  Thermopylae,  H.  Martin,  USM. 
The  Greeks  and  Their  Lessons,  Arthur  Gave,  Mac. 
Greely,The  Rescue  of,  Joanna  R.  Nicholls,  NatM. 
Guiana,  British,  an  Unexplored  El  Dorado,  CJ. 
Gunpowder  Plot,  The  Problem  of  the,  J.  Gerard,  M. 
Gypsies,  How  the  Other  Half  Lives,  S.  L.  Bensusan,  EI. 
Hals  and  Hat- Worship,  Mac. 
Hawaii, 
Picturesque  Hawaii,  C.  H.  Austin,  MidM. 
The  Administration  and  Hawaii,  L.  Gorman,  NAR. 
Ancient  Hawaii  and  the  Period  of  Discovery,  R. 
A  Plea  for  the  Annexation  of  Hawaii,  F.  L.  Coombs,  OM. 
Hawaii  and  the  Changing  Front  of  the  World,  J.  R.  Proc- 
ter, F. 
Hawks  of  New  England,  The,  APS. 
Health  of  the  People,  H.  Louise  Burpee,  Int. 
Henry.  Patrick,  a  Myth,  Emma  P.  Mott,  AMon. 
Heraldry  in  Practical  Politics,  Herbert  Maxwell,  Black. 
Hero- Worship,  D,  September  1. 
Holland :  A  Woman^s  Kingdom,  EI. 
Horseless-Carriage  Industry,  Status  of  the,  EngM. 
Horticulture,  The  Trend  of,  G.  E.  Walsh,  Lipp. 
Hospital  Service,  The    United   States  Marine,  Joanna  R. 

Nicholls,  FrL. 
Housekeeping,  European,  Frances  C.  Baylor,  Lipp. 
Human,  On  Being,  Woodrow  Wilson,  AM. 
Idealist  Movement  and  Positive  Science,  Lady  Dilke,  Cos. 
Immortality,  Ethical  Significance  of  the  Idea  of,  NW. 
Imperialism,  C.  de  Thierry,  NewR. 
India :  Sepov  Revolt  at  Delhi,  May,  1857,  E.  Yibart,  C. 
India,  The  Real.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Cos. 
Indians.  Simon  Pokagon  on  Naming  the,  AMRR. 
Interstate  Conmierce    Commission    and   Rate-Making,    J. 

Nimmo,  Jr.,  E. 
Irish  Policy  of  the  English  Government,  J.  Herlihy,  WR. 
Isaiah,  The  Real,  Clifton  H.  Levy,  Out. 
Islam,  Some  Aspects  of.  Albert  Reville,  NW. 
Japan.  The  Religions  of,  W.  E.  Griffis,  MisR. 
Japanese  Rivalry,M.  L.  W.  Curtis,  OM. 
Jefferson  and  the  Virginia  Legislature,  J.  L.  Orrick,  BA. 
Jesus  as  a  Teacher,  C.  F.  Thwing,  B  W. 
Jews:  History  of  the  People  of  Israel— III.,  C.  H.  Comlll, 

OC. 
Jews  of  Prague,  History  of  the,  Adolph  Kohut.  Men. 
Jezreel  and  Beisan,  The  Plain  of,  S.  Mathews.  BW. 
Joen  of  Arc  and  Bluebeard,  R.  v.  Rogers,  GBag. 
Johnson,  Samuel,  on  Law  and  the  Lawyers,  GBag. 
Johnsoniana,  Leslie  Stephen,  NatR. 
Jonathan,  Brother,  and  His  Home,  W.  E.  Griffis,  NEM. 
Jowett,  Benjamin,  J.  W.  Chadwick,  NW. 
Klondyke  Mines : 
Klondyke  Gold  Region,  The,  R.  Oglesby,  Cos. 
Where  the  Klondyke  Gold  Glitters,  W.  D.  Kelly,  R. 
From  the  Coast  to  the  Golden  Klondyke,  E.  Sourr,  O. 
Mining  on  the  Klondyke,  George  Chapman,  OM. 
In  the  Klondyke  Country,  Katnerine  Sleeper,  NatM. 
Klondyke  Gold-Fields,  Life  in  the,  J.  L.  Steffens.  McCl. 
Klondyke  and  the  Yukon  Valley,  Gold-Fields  of  the,  EngM. 
Labor :  The  Doctrine  of  Low  Wages,  GMag. 
Labor,  The  Buck-Jumping  of.  W. H.  Mallock,  NC 
Lafayette,  Mary  M.  Hallowell,  AMon. 
Lee.  General,  of  VlrglnJ^,  H.  Tyrrell,  PMM. 
Legitimism  in  England,  NC. 


Life,  Two  Views  of,  Frank  H.  Sprague,  Int. 
Life,  The  Increasing  Duration  of  Human,  NC. 
Liquor  Monopoly  in  Russia,  Government,  San. 
Literature : 

Current  German  Literature,  J.  G.  Robertson,  Cos. 

A  Year  of  Continental  Literature— II.,  D,  August  16. 

Extra-Canonical  Jewish  Literature,  F.  H.  Wallace,  MR. 

Literary  Associations  of  the  Temple,  GBag. 
Locomotion  in  London  in  1S37,  W.  B.  Paley,  GM. 
Lodging-Houses,  Land  and,  NC. 
Logia,  The,  and  the  Gospels,  J.  R.  Harris,  CR. 
London :  Arotmd  London  by  Bicycle,  Elizabeth  R.  PennelU 

Harp. 
Lonsevfty :  How  to  Live  One  Hundred  Years,  J.  E.  Watkins^ 

Jr.,  San. 
Low;  Seth,  Candidate,  BA. 
Lunacy :  Reform  in  Asylum  Administration,  A.  W.  Renton^ 

GBag. 
Machiavelli,  The  Modem.  Frederic  Harrison,  NC. 
Madagascar,  Military  Rule  in,  MisR. 
Madagascar,  The  Economic  Condition  of.  BTJ,  August. 
Medici,  Catharine  de,  as  a  Sentimentalist,  Eleanor  Lewia^ 

Cos. 
Methodist  Sainto  and  Martyrs,  R.  C.  Nightingale,  CR.  ^ 
Mexico,  Musical,  A.  H.  Noll,  Lipp. 
Michelaneelo  Buonarroti  as  a  Poet,  T.  B.  Reilly,  CW. 
Military  Matters :  See  contento  of  JMSI ;  USM. 
Milkweed,  The,  William  H.Gibson,  Harp. 
Mingan  Seigniory,  To  the  Shores  of  the,  F.  Irland,  Scrib. 
Money,  The  Multiple  Standard  for,  E.  Pomeroy,  A. 
Morley,  John,  Norman  Hapgood.  CR. 
Mortuary  Statistics  in  Relation  to  Occuitatlons,  AJS. 
Music:  See  contento  of  Mus. 
Music  Halls  and  Popular  Songs,  R.  de  Koven,  Cos. 
Napoleon,  The  Surrender  of,  Mac. 
Napoleonism  in  America,  F.  F.  Elllnwood,  HomR. 
Navy,  A  Plea  for  the,  H.  A.  Herbert,  F. 
Navy,  A  New  Organization  for  the  New,  I.  N.  Hollis,  AM. 
Navy.  The  Beginnings  of  the  American,  J.  H.  Warner,  Harp, 
Nesro,  Apology  for  the  Higher  Education  of  the,  MR. 
Nelson,  Lord.  Clark  Russell,  EI. 
New  England's  Prospect,  William  Wood,  BA. 
New  England,  Travel  in  Early,  Amelia  L.  Hill,  NEM. 
New  Testament,  Hamack's  Chronology  of  the,  NW. 
New  York : 

The  Greater  New  York  Mayoralty,  GMag. 

Molding  the  New  Metropolis,  W.  C.  DeWitt.  MM. 

Meaning  of  Greater  New  York.  Mary  A.  Fanton,  Dem, 
Nicaragua  Canal  Commission,  The,  AMRR. 
Nitragin,  C.  F.  Townsend,  K. 

North  Pole,  A  Dash  for  the,  Walter  Wellman,  NatM. 
Novel,  The  Historical,  Brander  Matthewrs,  F. 
Nurse,  The  Moral  Influence  of  the  Trained,  WR. 
Oklahoma  Boomers,  The,  George  Dollar,  Str. 
Old  Age,  On,  James  Payn,  NC. 

Old  South  Meeting-House.  Elizabeth  M.  Hallowell,  G. 
Oliphant,  Mrs.,  as  a  Novelist,  Black. 
Pandita  Kamabai  and  Her  Work,  Grace  E.  Wilder,  MlsR. 
Paris,  The  Commune  of— II.,  Molly  E.  Seawell,  MM. 
Pastoral  Pursuite,  A.  H.  Godfrey,  O. 
Paul,  The  Apostle,  as  Preacher,  W.  C.  Wilkinson,  HomR. 
Peace  and  War,  H.  W.  Wilson.  USM. 
Photography :  See  also  contents  of  AP ;  PA ;  PB ;  PT :  WPM^ 

Astronomical  Photography,  F.  L.  O.  Wadsworth,  K. 

Before  the  Photograph,  Mvrta  L.  A  vary.  Out. 
Pike,  Robert,  a  Forgotten  Champion  of  Freedom,  NEM. 
Pitteburs,  The  Rise  of,  C.  T.  Logan,  FrL. 
Plague  Commissioner,  The  British  Soldier  as  a.  Black. 
Plantation  Life  in  Dixie  J}.  Harris,  FrL. 
Plato  and  His  Republic,  Paul  Sherey,  Chaut. 
Poete  of  To-day— II.,  E.  A.  U.  Valentine,  BA. 
Pokagon,  Simon,  on  Naming  the  Indians,  AMRR. 
Polar  Research,  Objects  and  Results  of,  George  Gerland« 

APS. 
Police  Force,  The  New  York,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  AM. 
Political  Science,  The  Problems  of,  L.  S.  Rowe,  AAPS. 
Poor,  The  Cry  of  the,  A. 

Population,  City,  The  Shiftless  and  Floating,  AAPS. 
Postage  Stamps  and  Their  Collection,  CJ. 
Prisons,  Egyptian,  Arthur  Grifl^ths,  NAR. 
Prisons,  European.  S.  J.  Barrows,  C Rev,  July. 
Prophets,  The  Rocky  Mountain,  W.  T.  Larned,  Lipp. 
Racial  Geosfraphy  of  Eurone,  The-Vlll.,  W.  ?.  RJpley,  APS. 
Railways  of  Equatorial  Africa,  BTJ,  August. 
Ranchman,  The  American,  J.  R.  E.  Summer,  Long. 
Recollections  of  the  Century,  Some,  E.  E.  Hale,  NatM. 
Republic,  The  Junior,  at  Freeville,  N.  Y.,  Str. 
Republican  Party,  Origin  of  the,  C.  M.  Harvey.  Chaut. 
Rockies,  At  the  Foot  of  the.  Abbe  C.  Goodloe^  Scrib. 
Rome:  Home  Life  In  the  Holy  City,  G.  R,  Lees,  SunM. 
Rome,  The  Higher  Life  of  Modern,  R.  Lanc^al,  Out. 
Romagna,  Peasants  of,  FR. 

Royalists  and  Republicans,  Pierre  de  CoubertliXi  CM. 
Royalties.  F.  Max  Mttller,  Cos. 
Russia,  The  Supremacy  of,  Thomas  Davidson,  F. 
St.  Francis  in  salvation  Army  Uniform,  A.  P.  Doyle,  C.W. 
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Tcrapemnce  Problem.  Thp.  C,  R.  EUot,  San. 
Tenement-Uoiue  Rerorm  In  Nrw  York  City,  S.  P.Cidmui. 

'  'ennessee'B  Centennial,  Some  Notes  on,  F.  H-  Smith.  Sctfl. 

■  lieolotry.  Terminology  of  the  New,  NW. 

'  ransuorUtlon  Topics,  Carrent— II.,  E.  R.Jahiiaon.AAFS. 

'  'rappTut  Monkaat  Oka,  Visit  to  ttie.  EI. 

'  reea.  Some  Famons  Hlat^rleaU  H,  G.  Archw,  CFM. 

'  rusta:  Unconstitutionality  of  Anti-Trust  La:1iilBlian.F. 

'  iiberculosla.  Prevention  of.  J.  B.  Hamilton.  San. 

Twain.  Mark ;  Twain's  Place  In  Literature,   D.  Mutm. 

Chant. 
Twentleth-Centnry  Oatlook.  A.  A.  T.  Mahan,  Harp. 
Typographical  Union,  The. International,  w.    U  M.  Rla(. 

United  SUtee,  PragresB  of  the-V.,  M.  O.  Mnlhall,  NAB. 
Unlventlly,  A  New,  Cos. 

Vision,  Difectlve,  In  School  Children.  F.  Allport,  EdRNT. 
Wagner's  Oenins,  The  Secret  of,  A.  R.  Panoui,  Int. 
WaTlklll  ValleyTThe  Historic,  J.  P.  Hitter.  E?L 
Warships,  The  Speed  of.  R.  U.  Hawtrey^R. 
Waahlnglon.  Life  In-IL,  W.  E.  Curtis,  Chant. 
Wealth,  Concentration  of,  Its  Caiiees  and  Remits,  A. 
Wellesley  College,  VlrglnUsherwmd,  FrL. 


Women . 
The  First  Wi 
What  Wome 


>f  the,  Mary  S.  Lockmod. 
K  airU'  Club,  Maade  Stanley,  Out. 


Done  for  tlie  Public  Health,  F. 
:n  s  ivaucation  InSpaln,  Fanny_K.  Gardiner,  Ed. 
ir.  The  Evolution  ofthe.  O.  E.  Walsh.  CasM. 
of  the  South.  The,  Elijah  Qreene,  Chaut. 
>tone  National  Park,_W.  D.  Van  Blainmi.  NatM. 
Valley  Gold-Flelds.  The.  HldM. 


ACQ. 


AJ8. 

AMon. 

AMRR. 


American   Amateur   Photog- 

American  Catholic  Quarterly 

Review. 
American  HiatoHcal  Retrtster. 


American  Mi 
Appleton's    Popnl 


of  Soclolosy 
y "Review  of 


BankL    Bankers'  Huniine.  (London.) 
BankKT.  Banken'     Magazine.      rNew 

York.) 
BW.         Biblical  World, 
BSac       Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
Black.     Blackwood's  Masazlne. 
BTJ.        Board  of  Trade  Journal. 
Bkman.  Bookman.    (NewYork.i 
"     ■  "     Canadian  Mai — '~ " 


CFM. 
CasM. 


dian  MsEBzine. 

AVe  Family  Ma([ailne. 

Cassler's  Magazine. 
Cttthcllo  World. 
Century  Magazine. 
ChamberB'sJou  mal. 
Charities  Review. 
Chantanquan. 
Contemporary  Review. 
ComhilC 
p,  CoaraopollB. 
Cosmopolitan. 


lorest's  Family  Macailne. 


:dRL.     Educational  Review.  (London) 


Fortnightly  Revlev 


UBag. 
r.Mac. 
Harp. 


Oodey's. 

Orecn  Bag. 
Gonton'sMagazine. 
Harper's  Magaiine. 
Homlletic  Review. 
"Qtelllgenc 
itemal"  ' 

glneerlng  Societies. 
JMSI.      Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ice Inslltntlon. 
JPEcon.  Journal  uf  Political  Economy. 
K.  Knowledge. 

LKJ.  Ladles'  Home  Jonmal. 
LH.  Leisure  Hour. 

Lipp.  Llpplncolt's  Magazine. 
Long.  Longman's  Magazine. 
LQ.  Iflndon  Quarterly  Review. 

I  .,.1,1-.     Lutheran  Quarterly. 
A  cClure'a  Magazine, 
lillan's  MaBazJoe. 

rah  Monthly. 

Methodist  Review. 
S  IdUnd  Monthly. 
-   isalonary  Herald. 

sslonary  Review  of  World. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


^^    ^    .  .    ,  The    fi:reat    municipal    election — for 
Election  In     woich  nearly  six  hundred  thousand 
New  York,      qualified  voters  had  in  October  secured 
the  enrollment  of  their  names  on  the  registration 
books  of  the  enlarged  city  of  New  York — will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  November  2.     Since  the  result 
of  the  campaign  will  be  known  so  soon  after  the 
publication  of  this  magazine,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  venture  upon  predictions.     Our  readers  have 
already  been  informed  concerning  the  earlier  pre- 
liminaries of  the  campaign,  and  it  will  now  be  in 
order  to  make  some  record  of  the  situation  as  it 
was  further  developed  ir  the  events  that  followed 
one  another  after  our  October  number  went  to 
press.      It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  read 
this    department   of   last   month's    Review  that 
Senator  Piatt,  as  absolute  dictator  of  the  Repub- 
lican organization,  had  selected  the  District  At- 
torney, Hon.  W.  M.  R.  Olcott,  as  his  candidate 
for  mayor,  and  Mr.  Olcott  had  publicly  accepted 
the  honor  and  responsibility.     It  soon  appeared, 
however,  that  Mr.  Olcott's  designation  was  merely 
a  political  maneuver  to  divert  attention  and  gain 
time.     Mr.  Piatt's  real  candidate  was  in  point  of 
fact  on  the  high  seas,  heading  for  New  York  on 
the  same  ship  with  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  the  ab- 
solute master  of  Tammany  Hall.    It  was  the  idea 
of  Mr.  Piatt  and  the  Republican  managers,  when 
they  announced  their  determination  to  place  a 
ticket  in.  the  field  with  Mr.  Olcott  at  the  head  of 
it,  that  Mr.  Seth  Low,  who  was  in  the  field  as 
the  candidate  of  the  non-partisan  Citizens'  Union, 
might  be  persuaded  to  join  Mr.  Olcott  in  with- 
drawing from  the  race  in  favor  of  a  third  man, 
to  be  agreed  upon  as  the  joint  candidate  of  the 
Republican  organization  and  the  Citizens'  Union. 
Mr.  Piatt,  it  would  seem,  quite  confidently  ex- 
pected that  his  real  but  unannounced  candidate, 
who  was   hastening   homeward    on    board    the 
steamer  New    York,  would  prove  a    '  *  unifying 
force,"  and  would  be  acceptable  to  Mr.  Low  and 
the  Citizens'  Union.     But,  as  a  plain  matter  of 
fact  that  all  the  politicians  should  have  under- 
stood, Mr.  Low's  nomination  was  already  beyond 


recall,  and  there  was  no  possible  basis  for  a  union 
against  Tammany  Hall  except  that  which  was 
afforded  by  Mr.  Low's  candidacy  and  the  plat- 
form of  the  Citizens'  Union.  Since  Mr.  Piatt 
and  his  two  or  three  active  lieutenants  had  de- 
clared that  under  no  conditions  would  they  ac- 
cept Mr.  Low  as  a  candidate,  there  remained  no 
opening  for  a  conference  between  the  Piatt  ma- 
chine and  the  great  army  of  intelligent  and  honest 
citizens  who  had  indorsed  Mr.  Low  as  the  man 
they  wished  to  make  mayor. 

^  ^  .J  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  having  been 
aa  Mr.  piaWa  invited  by  Mr.  Piatt  to  take  the  Re- 
Candidate.  pu-^iican  nomination,  was  indorsed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  by  Mr.  Piatt's  Republican 
city  convention.  Mr.  Piatt's  chief  lieutenant. 
Mr.  Quigg,  saved  the  convention  all  the  trouble 
of  acting  for  itself  by  promptly  plumping  in  one 
block  the  entire  one  hundred  and  ninety -one 
votes  of  the  puppet  delegates  from  the  existing 
city  of  New  York.  The  momentai:y  protest  of 
a  few  delegates  from  Brooklyn  was  speedily 
smothered.  Gen.  B.  F.  Tracy  has  long  been 
well  known  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  as  a 
leader  among  the  local  Republican  politician - 
lawyers.  He  emerged  above  the  national  horizon 
when  President  Harrison  appointed  him  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  His  incumbency  of  that 
office  was  generally  regarded  as  able  and  satis- 
factory. "When  Mr.  Tracy  retired  from  his  cab- 
inet position,  five  years  ago,  he  went  into  active 
law  practice  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Piatt's  son. 
His  law  firm  soon  became  famous  for  its  rapid 
acquisition  of  a  profitable  practice  more  or  less 
political  in  its  nature;  and  the  firm  is  said  to 
have  secured  as  its  clients  a  host  of  corporations 
and  individuals  whose  interests  are  closely  bound 
up  with  legislation  at  Albany.  The  direct  con- 
nection between  Mr.  Tracy's  prosperity  as  a 
lawyer  and  his  alliance  with  the  Piatt  family  and 
the  Republican  machine  was  almost  unavoidably 
a  prominent  topic  in  the  public  as  well  as  the 
private  discussions  of  the  mayoralty  campaign. 
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Mr.  Tracy  is  considered  a  man  of  unusual  legal 
ability,  and  has  always  been  much  deferred  to 
as  a  person  of  superior  mind  and  character.  But, 
for  the  tasks  of  administration  that  now  lie  before 
the  Mayor  of  New  York,  it  was  feared  that  Mr. 
Tracy's  recent  associations  might  liave  given  him 
certain  biases  and  prt-di lections  that  would  detract 
seriously  from  his  otiierwise  high  qualiticatione. 

Riniianicttktr-a   ^^-  ^^''^'i^'^d  Craker,  soon  after  his 
ramiBBnx        arrival  from  England,  resumed  in 
"  "■  his  own  person  the  dictatorship  of 

Tammany  Hall.  The  convention  held  tor  tlie 
nomination  of  a  Tammany  Democratic  ticket  was 
made  up  of  pupjieta  responsive  to  Mr.  t'roker's 
will,  even  more  completely  than  the  Republican 
convention  was  under  Mr.  Tlatl's  sway.  Con- 
st'quently,  ti,e  candidatt'S  indorsed  were  of  Mr, 
Uroker's  personal  choosing.  U  is  to  be  remarked, 
liowever,  that  he  was  not  at  all  points  regardless 
of  the  will  of  his  following,  and  that  he  was  con- 
strained to  make  some  alterations  in  his  slate  in 
deference  to  the  outcry  against  two  or  three  ex- 
tremely disreputable  characters  who  were  among 
hia  first  selections.  His  choice  for  mayor  proved 
to  be  a  Mr.  Itobert  Van  Wyck.  a  city  court  jus- 
tice, of  whom  the  community  at  large  knew 
nothing  whatever.  Throughout  the  cauvuas  Mr. 
Van  Wyck  has  remained  a  nonentity,  hia  name 
merely  standing  for  Crokerism  pure  and  simple. 


(Framaphcitaenkpli  by  Ton  Kovely,  Wuntage.) 


;and]date  far  mayor. 


KER  IN    BtS  QARDBM    AT  WANTAGE.  UCOLAND. 

It  has  been  understood  in  all  quarters,  and  con- 
ceded with  perfect  frankness  by  Tammany,  that 
Mr.  Crokcr— who  has  now  for  several  yeare  lived 
in  England,  his  home  being  at  Wantage,  where, 
as  elsewhere  abroad,  he  gives  constant  evidence 
of  great  wealth — will  be  the  real  ruler  of  the 
American  metropolis  if  Judge  Van  "Wyck  should 
be  elected.  "What  this  means  can  hardly  be  un- 
derstood in  its  fullness  except  by  those  who  have 
mastered  the  princi]Mil  tacts  about  municipal 
government  in  Now  York,  and  who  underatand 
the  new  charter.  It  means  a  predominant  in- 
fluence in  the  e.xpendiluro  of  a  public  revenue 
of  about  *7.5,()(>(),l)00  a  year,  and  the  abso- 
lute appointment  of  all  the  heads  of  adminis- 
trative departments  for  a  cily  that  will  eiiiplov 
directly  from  3I),U00  to  40,000  men— not  to  in- 
clude the  many  thousands  working  im  city  con- 
tracts, and  still  tens  of  thousands  of  others  em- 
ployed in  connection  witli  various  enterprises, 
such  as  stn-et  railways,  that  are  exploiting  public 
franchises  or  have  other  vital  interests  cW-Iy 
affected  by  their  relations  with  the  municipal 
and  State  authorities.  These  enterprises,  under 
"boss"  government,  always  have  a  highly  pohti- 
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^^  There  was  a  large  element  of  plain 
Htm^ etertit  Democratic  voters  id  New  York  who 
Macammt.  •f/ouXA  have  BuppoFted  Tammany  this 
year  if  that  organization  had  been  fairly  respon- 
sive to  the  demands  of  the  honest  rank  and  file. 
This  element  was  composed  mainly  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Bryan — the  men  who  stood  upon 
the  Chicago  platform  last  year  because  that  plat- 
form represented  in  the  main  their  sincere  con- 
victions. Mr.  Croker  and  his  assistant  bosses,  of 
which  the  chief  is  Mr.  Sheehan,  decided  to  ig- 
nore the  Chicago  platform.  There  resulted  a 
protest  that  became  unexpectedly  coherent  and 
articulate.  The  protestants  were  made  up  of  so 
many  factions  and  cliques  that  Tammany  had 
thought  it  impossible  for  them  to  combine.  It 
happened,  however,  that  Tammany  had  forgotten 
the  power  of  a  real  leader  to  bring  harmony  out 


of  seemingly  hopeless  discord.  Mr.  Henry 
George  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  candi- 
dacy of  various  groups  of  Democrats,  together 
with  Populists,  single-tax  clubs  and  working- 
men's  bodies.  Ho  was  allowed  to  stand  on  his 
own  platform  and  to  select  his  own  personal 
campaign  committee.  His  candidacy  aroused 
unmistakable  enthusiasm,  and  he  took  the  field 


as  the  leader  of  a  body  which  he  designated  the 
"  Democracy  of  Thomas  Jefferson."  This  body 
attempted  to  give  itself  Democratic  regularity  by 
indorsing  the  Chicago  platform  of  last  year  and 
recognizing  the  national  leadership  of  Mr.  Bryan. 
The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Democratic  Committee  promptly  expressed  their 
intention  to  regard  the  Henry  George  following 
as  the  regular  Democratic  party  of  New  York, 
instead  of  Tammany.  Thus  a  new  factor,  pic- 
turesque in  a  high  degree  and  of  the  utmost  po- 
litical significance,  was  brought  into  the  local 
contest.     It  was  a  genuinely  popular  movement. 

T>„CMo»of  ^e  have  in  previous  numbers  of  the 
oflBBtfren-  Review  pomted  out  the  fact  that  th« 
«iaiD*,pet.  mayoralty  of  Greater  New  York,  un- 
der the  new  charter,  is  a  dictatorship — one  of  the 
three  or  four  most  important  autocracies  in  the 
world.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  best 
possible  government  would  be  that  of  a  very  en- 
lightened, very  wise,  and  thoroughly  benevolent 
despot.      The  government  of  the  great  American 
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metropolis  is  to  be  a  despotism  in  which  the  pieo- 
ple  have  a  right  to  choose  the  despot.  Thus  the 
character  of  this  New  York  despotism,  unlike 
that  of  Russia  or  Turkey,  is  for  the  people  them- 
selves to  determine.  Everybody  except  persona 
of  the  most  limited  intelligence  in  New  York 
have  been  made  fully  aware  that  their  choice  of 
a  despot  tor  the  four  years  beginning  January  1, 
1898,  must  be  made  from  a  list  of  four  men — 
namely,  Soth  Low,  Henry  George,  Richard  Cro- 
ker  (by  proxy),  and  Thomaa  C.  Piatt  (by  proxy). 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Tracy  has  affected  to  resent 
the  charge  that  he  would  be  Mr.  Piatt's  repre- 
sentative in  the  mayor's  chair;  but  certainly  no 
candid  person  would  deny  that  Mr.  Tracy  was 
Mr.  Piatt's  purely  personal  selection,  and  that  it 
was  to  meet  Mr.  Piatt's  wishes  and  to  serve  Mr. 
Piatt's  ends  that  Mr.  Tracy  iwcame  a  candidate  at 
the  moment  when  Mr.  Piatt  chose  to  substitute 
him  for  Mr.  Olcott.  No  visible  public  sentiment 
had  called  for  Mr.  Tracy's  nomination,  any  more 
than  for  Mr.  Oicoti's.  The  real  fight  oi  the  Re- 
publican machine  was  against  Mr.  Low,  who  is 
himself  a  Republican  and  whose  supporters  were 
very  largely  drawn  from  that  party.  The  fight  of 
■  theHenry  CJeorge  forces  was  directed  against  Tani. 
many.  As  the  election  day  approached  it  be^ 
came  clear  enough  that  the  Republican  and  Tam- 
many machines  were,  comparatively  speaking,  in 
sympathy  with  each  otlier;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Seth  Low  movement  and  the  Henry 
George  movement  stood  upon  common  ground  in 
their  vigorous  opposition  to  the  government  of 
non-resident  bosses.      For  it  is  to  be  remembered 


that  whereas  Mr.  Croker  is,  and  for  several  yeara 
has  tjeen,  a  bona  fiile  resident  of  England,  Mr. 
Tliomas  C.  Piatt  lives  and  votes  in  the  town  of 
Owego,  Tioga  County,  and  represents  the  State 
of  New  York  in  the  United  States  Senate  at 
Washington.  Henry  George,  in  the  course  of 
the  campaign,  repeatedly  expressed  his  strong  ap- 
proval of  Seth  Low  as  a  candidate,  and  his  cam- 
paign managers,  like  himself,  have  not  disguised 
their  hope  and  belief  that  if  Mr.  George  should 
not  be  elected  bis  candidacy  would  have  resuked 
in  the  diversion  of  enoiigh  votes  from  Tammaoy 
to  secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Low.  It  is  possi- 
ble, of  course,  that  General  Tracy  may  be  elected 
mayor;  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Platl  was  ready  at  all 
times  in  the  campaign  to  assure  the  public  that  he 
was  far  more  confident  of  Tracy's  election  than 
of  his  own  soul's  salvation.  But  Mr.  Tracy's 
election  would  be  a  great  surprise  to  the  public; 
for,  in  spite  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  at  tlie 
command  of  the  Republican  machine,  the  ticket 
has  not  seemed  to  te  a  strong  one  with  the  voters. 

Mr.  Low  and  Mr.  George  alike  have 
and  stood  for  direct  responsibility  to  the 
itr-Smrgt.  pg^pig^  and  for  the  best  administratioQ 
of  city  affairs  they  could  possibly  devise.  Alike 
they  have  stood  as  a  protest  against  bosstsin  and 
machine  domination  in  municipal  affairs.  Mr. 
George,  however,  unlike  Mr.  Low,  has  had  in 
mind  the  advancement  of  a  cause  not  liirecUy  re- 
lated to  the  administration  of  the  alTairs  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  Mr.  George  is  a  social  and 
political  philosopher,  who  is  not  supposed  to  have 
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any  particular  aptitude  for  administrative  work, 
and  who  would  probably  value  his  election  chiefly 
because  of  tlio  moinenlurn  it  niijrht  give  to  the 
^neral  economic  and  social  doctrines  which  his 
name  represents  and  which  he  believee  contain 
the  only  and  sufficient  gospel  Cor  the  saving  of 
the  nations.  Both  Tammany  and  the  Piatt  ma- 
chine have  attempted  to  piise  as  the  bulwark  of 
conservatism  against  what  they  have  pictured  as 
the  frightfid  calamity  of  a  victory  by  Henry 
GeoFKe  ;  but  there  has  t>een  no  evidence  that  tlie 
community  was  in  any  manner  alarmed  or  dis- 
turbed. Mr,  George  is  a  man  of  a  very  high 
quality  of  honesty  and  intelligence;  and  although 
his  heart  is  set  uRon  that  • '  great  cause  "  of  taxa- 
tion reform  that  his  name  lias  represented  for 
twenty  years  past,  he  would  doubtless  if  elected 
settle  down  to  the  routine  work  of  a  pi-actical, 
shrewd  mayor,  sincerely  desirous  of  everyday 
good  government,  and  competent  to  administer 
it.  Elsewhere  in  this  number  we  present  a 
character  sketch  of  Mr.  George  from  the  accom- 


(Chafmuui  ol  the  Citizens'  Union  EiecDtlv«  Committee.) 

plished  pen  of  a  journalist  who  has  known  him 
well  for  many  years.  We  may  also  call  to  mind 
the  fact  that  an  admirable  character  sketch  of 
Seth  Low,  contributed  by  Mr.  Edward  Cary,  ap- 
peared in  our  July  numlwr.  We  have  made  no 
attempt  to  disguise  our  opinion  that  the  Citizens' 
Union,  supporting  the  admirable  and  well-nigh 
ideal  candidacy  of  President  Seth  Low,  of  Co- 


lumhia  University,  has  this  year  afforded  the 
voters  of  the  great  metropolis  the  best  opportu- 
nity by  far  that  has  ever  been  placed  before  any 
large  American  city  to  si'cure  for  a  period  of 
years  a  municipal  government  worthy  of  all  that 
is  good  in  our  American  civilization. 


»  f      w  k   ^^  '^^  very  possible  that  they  will  re- 
WiiiOoOn     ject  the  opportunity.     This  would  be 
In  Aug  Can.    (jigappointing,  but  it  would  not  justify 
abject    discouragement.     The    non-partisan    de- 
mand  for  good  municipal  government  gave  lo 
New  York  three  years  ago  the  administration  of 
Maj'or  Strong,  which  has  been  a  great  improve- 
ment over  anything  that  had  preceded  it.     The 
extent  and  importance    of    the    Citizens'   Union 
movement  this  year  will  have  afTecleil  municipal 
life  and  politics  throughout  the  whole  country. 
even  if  Mr.  Low  should   not  be  elected.     The 
campaign  of  education  carried   on  by  the  Union 
will  not  have  been  lost.      No  matter  who  shall 
placed  in  the  mayor's  chair,  the  public  opinion 
the  community  will  l)e  more  alert  and  more  t 
acting  by  far  than  in  former  years.      Kvi'n  Ta 
many  ould  not   revert  to  some  of  its  old  prac- 
tices.     The  street -cleaning  methods  of  the  , 
Waring  age  will  never  altogether  return.    What' 
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ever  government  the  citizens  of  New  York  select 
for  themselves,  it  will  be  quite  as  good  as  they 
deserve  to  have,  and  probably  somewhat  better. 
Under  the  present  election  laws,  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  present  police  board,  there  will  be 
a  perfectly  fair  election  and  an  honest  return  of 
the  votes.  Mr.  Tracy's  election  will  mean  an 
indorsement  of  the  Piatt  government,  and  Mr. 
Piatt  will  be  fully  justified  in  looking  upon  hia 
victory  in  that  light.  If  the  Tammany  ticket 
wins,  it  will  --an  that  the  voters  of  New  York, 
after  an  experience  of  three  years  with  Mayor 
Strong's  reform  administration,  have  deliberately 
chosen  to  call  back  Tammany  and  Croker;  and 
the  Wigwam  will  be  justified  in  appropriating 
those  rewards  of  success  which  have  been  the 
sole  object  of  its  campaign.  Nevertheless,  the 
men  and  women  who  believe  in  something  a 
great  deal  better  than  Piatt  government  or  Tam- 
many government  will  doubtless  continue  in 
their  endeavor  to  educate  the  metropolis  up  to 
modern  and  enlightened  standards.  It  seems 
likely  that  in  this  work  for  improved  government 
the  newspapers  of  New  York  will  participate 
more  zealously  than  ever  before. 

In  the  present  campaign    the   two 
/n  im  most   orthodox  Republican  papers, 

Camp«ien.  j,an,eiy_  t^e  Tribune  and  the  Mail 
and  Express,  have  supported  Mr.  Ixiw  and  the 
Citizens'  movement.  All  the  German  newspapers 
in  the  city,  led  by  the  SlaaU  Zntung,  have  worked 
for  Low  and  against  the  machines.  The  New 
York  World  has  thrown  its  tremendous  energy 
and  resources  to  the  support  of  the  non-partisan 
movement.  The  Journal  and  the  Herald,  while 
not  taking  any  positive  sides,  have  treated  the 
Citizens'  movement  with  respect,  and  have  paid 
high  tribute  to  the  admirable  qualifications  of 
Mr.  Low,  The  Times  and  the  Evening  Post 
have  naturally  from  the  beginning  identified 
themselves  intimately  and  earnestly  with  the 
Citizens'  movement.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  one  organ  of  the  Republican  machine  in  the 
fight  against  Mr.  Low  has  been  the  Sun,  which 
was  tor  so  many  years  the  accredited  organ  of 
Tammany  Hall.  The  Press  and  the  Commercial 
Advertiser  have  perfunctorily  taken  the  straight 
Republican  position.  Tammany  has  had  no  news- 
paper exponent,  except  an  obscure  paper  called 
the  Nfws,  although  the  Journal  and  Ihmid  have 
been  careful  not  to  antagonize  Tammany.  Nor 
bae  the  Henry  George  movement  had  any  dis- 
tinct organ.  It  has,  however,  received  remark- 
ably fair  treatment  from  almost  every  newspaper 
in  the  city.  This  has  been  due  to  a  variety  of 
motives.  The  Sun  has  magnified  the  George 
movement  in  an  endeavor  to  frighten  tlio  prop- 


erty-holding classes  away  from  Low  to  the  Tracy 
standard.  The  papers  supporting  the  Citizens' 
Union  have  been  disposed  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  the  George  movement,  because  they 
have  looked  upon  it  as  quite  likely  to  draw  from 
Tammany's  strength  in  such  a  way  as  greatly  to 
aid  Mr.  Low's  chances. 

The  chief  financial  officer  of  the 
, .  .  _  Greater  New  York,  known  as  the 
Co-troiUrtMp.  Controller,  has  large  importance 
and  authority  in  the  scheme  of  government  thai 
has  been  adopted;    and  the  executive  commit- 


CeniUattt 


tee  of  the  Citizens'  Union  deemed  itself  particu- 
larly fortunate  in  securing  as  its  candidate  for 
Controller  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  who 
was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Mr.  Cleveland's 
hrst  administration,  and  whose  reputation  as  an 
able  financier  is  only  surpassed  by  hia  reputation 
as  a  citizen  of  spotless  integrity  and  of  a  high 
sense  of  public  duty.  The  Republicans,  for  rea- 
sons that  it  would  require  some  space  to  explain, 
gave  their  nomination  to  the  present  Controller, 
Mr.  Ashbel  P.  Fitch,  who  was  elected  on  a  Tam- 
many ticket,  and  was  identified  for  many  yews 
with  the  Croker  machine.  It  would  simply  ap- 
pear that  Fitch,  like  the  Sun,  has  transferred  his 
allegiance  to  tlie  Piatt  machine,  which  is  now  the 
more  potent  and  prosperous  of  the  two.  Tam- 
many's candidate  this  year  for  the  Controllers! ip 
is  a  Brooklyn  financier,  Mr.  Bird  S.Coler, while  the 
Henry  George  movement  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
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secure  the  powerful  candidacy  of  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Dayton,  Mr.  Dayton  waa  postmaster  of  New 
York  under  the  Cleveland  administration,  and 
his  personal  acquaintance  and  popularity  are  said 
to  be  greater  than  those  of  any  other  Democratic 
politician  in  the  city.  If  the  spontaneous  senti- 
ment of  the  Tammany  Democrats  could  have  pre- 
vailed this  year  Mr,  Dayton,  instead  of  Mr.  Van 
Wyck,  would  have  been  the  Tammany  candidate 
for  mayor.  But  Richard  Croker  has  no  use  for 
a  man  of  Mr.  Dayton's  stamp.  As  a  result  of 
his  disgust  with   the   successful   reassertion   of 


Crokerism  in  Tammany,  Mr.  Dayton  became  & 
furious  rebel,  and  straightway  went  oyer  to  the 
camp  of  Henry  George's  ' '  Democracy  of  Thomas 
Jefferson."  He  consented  to  take  the  candidacy 
for  the  controllers  hip  not  so  much  because  he 
wanted  the  office  as  because  of  bis  deep  deter- 
mination to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bftak  down  the 
hated  tyranny  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  sporting 
friend.  Mr.  Dayton  brought  to  the  George 
movement  a  very  superior  talent  for  organization. 
His  standing  as  a  practical  man  of  experience  in 
administrative  work  greatly  helped  the  ticket 
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(On  Etepabllcan  Tlckot).  (On  Henry  George  Ticket).  (On  Tammany  Hall  Ticket). 

THREE  CANDIDATES  FOR  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


The  third  important  place  to  be  filled 
ttoey  of  by  vote  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  me- 
rtaCoKBBH.  tropolis  is  that  of  President  of  the 
Council.  The  Citizens'  Union  selected  as  their 
candidate  for  this  place  Mr.  John  H.  Schumann, 
a  prominent  German- American  citizen  of  Brook- 
lyn, The  Henry  George  ticket  carries  the  name 
of  Mr.  Jerome  O'Neill,  who  has  long  been  prom- 
inent and  deservedly  trusted  in  the  circles  of  or- 
ganized labor,  and  has  represented  his  trade 
union  in  the  Central  Labor  Union.  The  Repub- 
lican and  Tammany  machines  respectively  nomi- 
nated for  this  post  Mr.  R.  Ross  Appleton  and  Mr 
Randolph  Guggeaheimer.  The  Municipal  A& 
sembly,  under  the  New  York  charter,  will  sit  in 
two  branches,  called  the  Council  and  the  Board 
of  Aldermen.  The  President  of  the  Council 
alone  ia  elected  on  general  ticket,  and  he  will 
have  the  functions  of  a  vice-mayor.  The  Citi 
zens'  Union  found  it  advisable  to  nominate  can- 
didates for  both  branches  of  the  Municipal 
Assembly,  and  also  to  nominate  candidates  for 
the  county  offices.  The  Henry  George  move- 
ment evaded  the  danger  of  a  disagreement  on 
the  county  ticket  for  New  York  by  indorsing 
the  Citizens'  Union  candidates.  This  circum- 
stance rendered  it  reasonably  certain  that,  what- 
ever fate  might  befall  the  candidates  for  the 
three  highest  city  positions,  the  Citizens'  Union 
county  ticket  would  win.  The  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  State  legislature  has  had  the  attention 
of  the  Citizens'  Union,  although  the  political  ma- 
chines will  not  easily  yield  that  cbiet  stronghold 
of  their  power.  Municipa!  home-rule  will  never 
be  safe  with  boss-ruled  law-makers  at  Albany. 


_  An   unfortunate    feature   of  the  cam 

viiMng  paign  was  the  great  injury  inflicted  up- 
"*"■  on  the  national  Republican  party  bv 
the  extent  to  which  some  of  its  prominent  men 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  the  New  York 
machine  and  assumed  to  interfere  in  a  strict- 
ly local  ■contest.  By  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  President  McKinley's  sincere  Repub- 
lican friends  in  New  York  were  supporters  of 
Mr.  Low  and  the  Citizens'  Union.  President 
McKinley's  most  dangerous  enemy  from  theverv 
beginning  of  his  presidential  candidacy  has  h«en 
Mr  Piatt's  New  York  Republican  machine;  sod 
the  attempt  to  commit  M,r.  McKinley  and  his 
cabinet  to  the  sup]>ort  of  the  machine's  munici- 
pal fight  was  a  subtle  scheme  to  degrade  the  »d- 
ministration  in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  TLe re- 
sentment of  the  self-respecting  citizens  of  Neff 
York  at  outside  interference  in  their  mimicip*! 
corporation  concerns,  was  expressed  in  the  most 
spirited  way  by  Mayor  Strong,  who  took  the 
stump  in  an  effective  manner  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Low.  If  there  had  been  a  compromise  nominatior 
for  the  mayoralty,  Mayor  Strong  himself  was  il" 
obviously  suitable  man;  but  the  Republican  ma- 
chine had  as  little  use  for  Mayor  Strong  as  for  Setli 
Low;   they  have  found  him  hopelessly  honest 

In  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Al- 
iittuhe™'  bany,  Troy,  and  the  other  cities  of 
inui state.  ^^^  g^^^  ^f  ^^^  York,  mayoralty 
campaigns  will  be  concluded  on  November  2, 
In  none  of  these  cities  has  the  contest  attracted 
much  outside  notice;  but  it  may  be  remarked  in 
a  general  way  that  the  spirit  of  indeftendenc* 
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lias  been  in  all  tliese  placos  more  than  usually 
active,  and  the  voters  undoubtedly  sliow  an  in' 
creasing  disposition  to  ignore  national  politics 
and  to  deal  with  municipal  questions  upon  their 
own  merits.  In  Rochester  and  Utica  especially 
the  citizens'  movement  has  been  energetic  and 
influential.    We  will  note  the  outcome  next  month. 

_  In  the  closing  days  of  September  there 

0/  AmtilcaK  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  large 
citiis.  convention  of  mayors  and  other  muni- 
cipal officials,  which  resulted  in  the  permanent 
orfi;anization  of  the  "  I^eajiue  of  American  Muni- 
cipalities." The  convention  was  attended  by  four 
hundred  and  eighteen  official  delegates,  represent- 
ing one  hundred  and  one  cities,  in  twenty-three 
different  States.  A  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  to 
the  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Iljack,  Mayor  of  ('olumbus, 
for  the  successful  launching  of  this  new  organi- 
zation. The  papers  read  at  Columbus  and  the 
discussions  which  followed  them  were  of  a  prac 
tical  nature,  and  the  movement  can  but  result  in 
the  quickening  of  the  spirit  of  municipal  progress 
throughout  the  country.  One  of  the  principal 
functions  of  the  new  organization  will  be  the 
maintenance  of  a  well-endowed  bureau  of  in- 
formation, which  in  many  practical  ways  will 
serve  the  cities  which  enroll  themselves  as  mem- 
bers of  the  league.  One  of  the  best  things  the 
league  could  do  would  be  the  compilation  of  a 
statistical  year-book  of  American  cities.  The 
addresses  and  papers  presented  at  Columbus  are 


found  in  the  October  and  November  num- 
bers of    City  Government,  a  monthly  publication 
to  the  practical  aflairs  of  municipalities. 


A  Munieinai  '■^^yo'"  Strong,  (,'olonel  Waring,  and 
Hoauiittptr  the  city  officials  of  New  York  never 
In  Chicago,  jj^j,  ^^  ^j^,,^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  woman,  Mra. 
Kinnicutt,  for  initiating  the  movement  which  has 
lead  to  the  remarkable  perfection  of  the  street- 
cleaning  and  garbage- removal  services  of  New 
York  City.  Tlie  practical  work  of  city  govern- 
ment, for  tlie  most  part,  is  only  housekeeping  an 
a  grand  scale.  Municipal  reform  in  the  right 
sense  means  more  to  women  than  to  men.  Nor 
do.  women  need  to  wait  for  the  suffrage  in  order 
to  lend  their  effective  aid  to  the  improvement 
of  municipal  housekeeping.  In  Chicago,  as 
in  New  York,  the  movemeut  for  clean  streets 
seems  destined  to  have  a  woman's  name  most 
conspicuously  identified  with  it.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  Mrs.  A.  E.  Paul,  of  that  city,  as 
a  member  of  the  ("ivic  Federation,  stirred  up 
the  North  Side  on  the  subject  of  the  frightful 
uncleanliness  of  the  alleys.  Her  efforts  led  to  a 
great  improvement  in  the  work  of  garbage  re- 
moval. More  recently  she  has  taken  up  the  sub- 
ject of  street -cleaning,  and  has  mastered  it,  both 
theoretically  and  praetically.  The  other  day  she 
presented  herself  for  a  civil-service  examination 
as  an  applicant  for  the  position  of  ward  inspector 
of  street -cleaning.  She  came  through  the  ex- 
amination far  ahead  of  all  competitors,  and  was 


{Truaamt).  (Vtce-PreBident).  (Preslden 
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In  San 

Franelua. 


accordingly  appointed  in8|>eclor  of  the  busiest 
down-town  district.  Slie  is  now  on  duty  every 
day,  in  charge  of  her  force  of  men  wearing  the 
new  blue  uniforms  of  the  Cliict^o  street-clean- 
ing department.  The  practical  results  are  as 
pleasing  as  they  are  novel.  Mrs.  Paul  bids  fair 
to  become  at  once  the  Mrs.  Kinnicutt  and  the 
Colonel  Waring  of  Chicago. 

n,  «;.™wi.-  ■^'"'  e'»"i'B^  di.pojition  of  the 
Miin/c/poi  voters  in  our  American  cities  to  act 
conttat.  independently  in  municipal  cam- 
paigns was  well  illustrated  by  the  mayoralty  con- 
test in  Indianapolis  last  month.  A  lively  cam- 
paign resulted  in  the  reelection  of  Mayor  Thomas 
Taggart  by  a  good  majority.  Mayor  Taggart,  as 
it  happens,  is  a  Chicago -platform  Democrat;  and 
tlie  Republican  organization  of  Indianapolis,  in 
view  of  the  great  majority  given  for  the  McKinley 
ticket  last  year,  had  declared  that  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  defeat  Mr.  Taggart  for  the  sake 
of  the  indirect  stimulus  his  reelection  might  give 
to  the  free-silver  movement.  Nevertheless,  the 
Republican  candidate  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
which  showed  a  total  disregard  of  the  Republican 
■  admonitions.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Mr. 
Taggart  had  made  a  good  mayor,  and  that  the 
citizens  of  Indianapolis  reelected  him  with  refer- 
ence to  city  affairs.  Probably  if  last  year's  na- 
tional questions  should  now  be  submitted  to  them 


again,  the  people  of  Indianapolis  would  vote  in 
November,  1898,  as  they  voted  in  November, 
1897.   What  has  the  tariff  to  do  with  city  affairs? 

San  Francisco  has  celebrated  the  com- 
pletion of  its  City  Hall,  a  building  of 
which  we  may  have  something  to  say 
next  month.  Meanwhile  we  may  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  on  Admission  Day,  in  September 
(California  was  admitted  to  the  Union  Septem- 
ber 9,  1850),  there  was  unveiled  at  the  comer  of 
Turk  and  Market  Streets  a  very  interesting  and 
attractive  monument,  to  be  known  as  the  "  Na- 
tive Sons'  Fountain."  This  beautiful  public  or- 
nament is  the  gift  of  the  present  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco,  Hon.  James  D.  Phelan,  who  ia  him- 
self a  native  son  of  California  and  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco,  Furthermore,  the  two  heroic 
figures  that  pertain  to  the  structure  are  the  work 
of  a  California  sculptor,  also  a  native  son,  Mr. 
Douglas  Tilden.  We  are  told  that  the  monu- 
ment is  intended  to  suggest  to  us  the  "excite- 
ment, turbulence,  and  heroism"  of  the  period, 
now  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  when  California's  ad- 
mission to  the  Union  was  secured.  The  illustra- 
tion on  the  next  page  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
character  of  this  artistic  creation.  On  the  top  of 
the  granite  shaft  stands  a  graceful  but  spirited  fe- 
male figure,  representing  the  genius  of  History, 
while  at  the  base  of  the  shaft,  holding  an  Amer- 
ican flag  aloft,  is  a  sturdy  young  miner  of  the 
Argonaut  period.  San  Francisco  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  a  mayor  thus  public -spirited  and 
a  native  sculptor  thus  talented. 
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Given  to  the  City  by  Mayor  Phelui. 

».,.  ^  ,  ., .  Philadelphia  is  the  one  creal  city  of 
Cutnnt  the  United  States  that  haa  for  many 
Probitm:  yg^^s  Carried  on  the  gas  supply  as  & 
municipal  undertaking.  It  happens  that  the 
Philadelphia  gas-works  have  not  at  all  times 
been  well  managed,  and  the  plant,  as  a  whole,  is 
now  far  from  meeting  modern  requirements. 
The  trouble  has  been  that  the  gas  department 
has  been  nm  on  a  political  instead  of  a  business 
basis.  The  obvious  remedy  would  seem  to  be  to 
get  rid  of  the  mismanagement  and  transform  the 
Philadelphia  gas-works  into  a  model  municipal 
department,  as  conspicuous  for  good  results  as 
the  street 'Cleaning  department  of  New  York. 
Instead,  however,  of  applying  this  suitable  rem- 
edy, it  has  been  proposed  to  lease  the  gas-works 
for  a  long  term  of  years  to  a  private  company, 
in  confession  of  the  inability  of  the  municipal 
corporation  to  put  honesty  and  brains  into  the 
conduct  of  one  of  the  easiest  and  simplest  kinds 
of  business  that  could  possibly  bo  undertaken  by 
any  governmental  authority.  A  few  weeks  ago 
the  proposition  to  lease  the  works  seemed  practi- 
cally certain  to  prevail.  More  recent  indications 
are,  however,  that  this  scheme  may  be  defeated. 
What  is  known  in  Philadelphia  as  the  General 
Advisory  Committee,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
the  most  prominent  citizens,  has  issued  an  inter- 
esting address  asking  the  citizens  to  vote  in  favor 


of  &  proposition  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  them 
at  the  November  election,  for  the  authorisation 
of  a  new  loan  of  more  than  112,000,000.  If  the 
people  authorize  the  borrowing  of  this  money  it 
is  to  be  used  for  much-needed  public  improve- 
ments. The  largest  item  of  the  proposed  ex- 
penditure will  be  the  extension  of  Philadelphia's 
very  inadequate  water  supply;  and  improved 
sewers,  street -paving,  fire  and  police  stations, 
and  a  new  alms-house  make  urgent  demands  for 
money.  New  high  school  buildings,  an  art  gal- 
lery, $1,000,000  for  the  free  library,  a  good  ap- 
propriation for  the  Commercial  Museum,  and 
$1,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  gas- 
works, are  among  the  other  items  included  in  the 
general  estimate  of  $12,000,000.  Philadelphia's 
present  debt  is  less  than  $35,000,000,  while  taxes 
are  raised  upon  an  assessed  valuation  of  about 
$850,000,000.  The  Advisory  Committee  holds 
that  Philadelphia's  position  as  a  progressive  mod- 
em  city  la  involved  in  the  fate  of  this  pending 
proposal  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  (or  necessary 
public  works. 

This  decision  in  Philadelphia, 
Ap^ienthnteftiii  about  to  be  made  by  popular  ref- 
'  *•/"""*'""-  erendum,  suggests  the  growing 
favor  in  which  the  idea  is  held  of  a  direct  deci- 
sion by  the  people  upon  various  mattere  of  public 
interest  or  concern.  Seth  Low,  for  example, 
haa  made  it  evident  in  his  speeches  that  he  would 
be  in  favor  of  referring  the  question  of  the  Sun- 
<Jay  sale  of  drinks  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  citizens 
of  New  York.  In  the  two  States  of  Connecticut 
and  New  Jersey  the  voters  have  within  a  few 
weeks  taken,  direct  action  on  important  questions 
submitted  for  their  determination.  The  voters 
of  Connecticut,  by  a  very  large  majority,  de- 
clared themselves  on  Octol>er  3  as  in  favor  of  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  which 
restricts  suffrage  to  voters  able  to  read  in  the 
English  language  any  article  of  the  constitution 
or  any  section  of  the  statutes.  The  vote  against 
the 'proposition  was  very  slight,  every  comi 
ity,  whether  urban  or  rural,  voting  in  the  affir- 
mative. In  New  Jersey  a  great  popular  contest 
was  waged  upon  the  question  of  an  amendi 
to  the  constitution  prohibiting  gambling — the 
evil  practically  aimed  at  being  that  of  race-track 
pool- selling,  book -making,  and  betting.  The 
country  districts  of  New  Jersey  were  in  favor  of 
the  amendment,  and  the  large  towns  were  against 
it.  At  first  the  amendment  seemed  to  be  lost, 
but  on  the  final  count  of  the  votes  it  was  found 
that  this  salutary  provision  had  been  adopted. 
The  good  citizens  of  New  Jersey  have  found 
themselves  unable  to  trust  their  law-makers  to  do 
their  duty  as  against  the  powerful  influence  of 
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the  gambling  fraternity;  and  thus  it  hae  been 
deemed  best  to  appeal  to  the  referendum,  and 
seek  protection  under  a  constitutional  clause. 
The  almost  complete  domination  of  our  legisla- 
tures by  bosses  and  corrupt  elements  will  proba- 
bly drive  the  people  of  this  country  to  a  con- 
stantly increasing  use,  under  one  form  or 
another,  of  what  is  known  as  the  referendum- — - 
that  ia  to  say.  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  them- 
selves upon  questions  of  general  importance. 

Not  many  States  will  elect  governors  on 
flteUw/.    November  2,  although,  as  in  Now  York, 

there  are  several  States  in  which  judges 
will  be  voted  for,  or  executive  officers  less  con- 
spicuous than  the  governor.      In    a   number  of 
States,  also,  new  legislatures  are  to  be  chosen; 
and  the  result  will  ultimately  affect  the  balance 
of  parties  in  the  United  States  Senate.     In  Ohio 
the  struggle  for  control  of  the  legislature  is  at- 
tracting more  attention  than  Governor  Bushnell's 
campaign  for  a  second  term.      Republican  suc- 
cess means  a  full  six    years'    term    (or  Senator 
Hanna,  while  Democratic  success  is  supposed  to 
mean  the  election  to  the  Senate  of  Mr.  John  R. 
McLean,  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.      The  legis- 
lative contest  in  Maryland  will  vitally  affect  the 
political  and  official  future  of  Senator  Gorman. 
In  Iowa  the  election  of  a  Republican  governor  is 
confidently  expected,  while  Democratic  success 
in  Virginia  this  year  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
The  Massachusetts  gubernatorial  contest  has  been 
worthy  of  note,  although  the  reelection  < ' 
ernor  Wolcott  haa  been  rendered  almost 
by  the  presence  in  the  field  of  two  rival 
cratic    candidates,   both  of    whom    are 
prominent,  able,  and  strong — tbe   Hon. 
George  Fred.  Williams  and  Dr.  William 
Everett.     The  Bryan  Democracy,  led  by 
Mr.     W  illiams,     controls     the    regular 
Democratic  organization,  and  Dr.  Everett 
is  the  nominee  of   the  protesting   gold 
Democrats,  wIid  are  fighting  bravely. 


This  mortgage  is  now  past  due,  and  tbe  road  tut 
been  practically  bankrupted  by  those  familiar 
American  methods  which  make  individual  railroad 
barons  rich  while  they  leave  the  railroad  propertiee 
wrecked.  A  reorganization  committee,  under- 
stood to  be  managed  by  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan 
in  the  Vanderbill  interest,  having  secured 
control  of  the  first  mortgage,  proposes  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  road,  and  to  that  end 
has  promised  to  make  tbe  Government  a  bid 
of  $50, 000, 000  for  its  interest.  The  people 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  generaUy  speaking,  are 
intensely  opposed  to  this  plan.  They  demand 
that  the  Government  should  take  possession 
of  tbe  road.  Outside  of  capitalistic  circles, 
so-called,  there  has  been  some  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  tbe  experiment  of  the  governmental 
operation  of  this  trans -continental  line.  But  the 
ingenious  financiers  who  have  had  their  way  with 
these  great  Western  railroad  lines  have,  in  the 
case  of  this  road,  as  of  variou  sotbera,  diverted  to 
their  own  separate  control  the  great  terminal 
facilities,  bridges,  profitable  feeders,  and  other 
auxiliaries  requisite  to  the  successful  operation  of 
the  property.  Under  the  circumstances,  there 
would  seem  to  be  nothing  that  can  wisely  be 
done  except  to  sell  the  Government  interest  for 
what  it  can  be  made  to  bring.  President  Mc- 
Kinley  has  been  called  upon  to  have  the  sale  de- 
ferred until  after  Congress  assembles  in  the  first 
week  of  December.  The  situation  is  not  one  of 
President  McKinley's  making,  and  is,  in  fact,  in 


Unless  there  should  be  a 
o/(ft«  postponement,  the  foreclos- 
unim  Pacific.  ^^^  proceedings  in  the  case  . 
of  tbe  Union  Pacific  Railroad  will  now 
i>e  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  sale  of  , 
,  the  road.  It  was  expected,  indeed,  that 
tbe  sale  would  take  place  at  Omaha  on 
November  1.  The  story  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment's loan  to  the  first  trans- continental 
railroad  forms  a  long  chapter  of  financial 
history.  What  was  originally  a  first 
lien  became  subsequently,  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  Government,  shifted  to  the 
inferior  position  of  a  second  mortgage. 
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the  hands  of  the  judiciary.  There  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  saddled  upon  the  President  the 
odium  of  a  bargain  that  ie  sure  to  be  extremely 
unpopular  in  some  quarters.  The  matter  is  emi- 
nently one  that  beloniKs  to  the  legislative  body; 
hut  Congress  has  failed  to  deal  with  it. 

These  are  trying  days  in  the  king- 
"'"/Jj  cS"r""   '^*'"'  °^  Spain.     Difficulties  thicken, 

and  no  plain  path  to  tranquillity  is 
visible  in  any  direction.  The  provisional  minia- 
try  that  followed  the  assassination  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Canovas  has  disappeared  from  the  scene, 
and  the  great  rival  of  Canovas,  Senor  Sagasta,  is 
in  office  again  at  the  head  of  a  new  ministry, 
Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai,  whose  four  years  as  secre- 
tary of  our  American  legation  at  Madrid  has 
given  him  especial  knowledge  of  Spanish  states- 
men and  politics,  contribiitfS  to  this  number  of 
the  Review  a  timely  discussion  of  the  present 
situation,  including  some  account  of  the  charac- 
ter and  career  of  Sagasta.  In  view  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Cuban  question  the  minister  of 
the  colonies  is  almost  as  important  a  personage  as 
ilie  prime  minister.  This  post  of  colonial  secre- 
lary  is  filled  by  Seflor  Moret,  a  very  well  known 
jwblic  man,  whose  reputation  is  better  than  that 
o[  most  Spanish  politicians.  The  new  govern- 
ment has  announced  its  determination  to  prose* 
cute  the  war  in  Cuba  more  vigorously  than  e.ver;  . 
while  giving  Cuba  a  home  rule  government  as  • 
soon  as  possible.  General  Weyler  has  been  re- 
called from  command  in  Cuba,  and  his  place  has 
been  taken  by  Gen.    Ramon  Ulanco.     The  new 


commander,  who  sailed  for  Cuba  about  October 
20,   has  declared   his  purpose  to  push  the   war 
with  the  utmost  energy.      He  will  have  found  a 
state  of  aSairs  as  different  as  possible  from  that 
which  General  Weyler  was  accustomed  to  por- 
tray in  his  reports  to    the    home   government. 
Nothing  could  be  more  futile  than  the  attempt  at 
this  stage  in  the  contest  to  quell  the  Cuban  rebel- 
lion by  the  palliative  of  autonomy.     The  patriots 
have  now  reached  the  point  where  complete  sep- 
aration from  Spain  is  highly  probable,  and  unless 
all  their  leaders  should  be  bribed  into  betrayal  of 
the  patriot  cause — a  thing  that  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  regard  as  possible — the  Spanish  cause  is 
almost  absolutely  hopeless.      Many  of  the  Span- 
ish Cubans  who  have  steadily  opposed  the  plan 
of  an   independent   Cuban   republic   have   now 
come  to  see  the  impossibility  of  a  continuance  of 
the  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  island,  and  are  be- 
ginning to  favor  annexation  to  the  United  States 
as  the  only  plan  by  which  stability  can  be  secured. 
Meanwhile  the  Carlists  are  said  to  have  renewed 
their  activity  in  Spain,  and  there  are  rumors  that 
they  are  secretly  importing  arms  and  munitions 
of  war  in   con- 
siderable   quan- 
tities through 
thePyrenees 
from  France. 
The   change    of 
cabinet     has 
given  Spain   an 

ing  the  L'nited 
States  to  wait 
a  few  weeks  for 
an  answer  to 
Minister  Wood- 
ford's American 
interrogatories. 
The  new  repre- 
sentative from 
this  country  was 
OK..  RA-ON  i.i,A«co.  instructcd  by 

Spain's  new  dictator  in  Cuba.  t"©   edminlstra- 

tion  at  Wash- 
ington to  show  the  Spanish  Government  that 
America  could  not  well  contemplate  the  indefinite 
continuance  of  the  Cuban  struggle,  and  to  ask 
that  the  cabinet  should  name  a  date  in  the  early 
future  when  it  might  be  expected  that  the  war 
would  have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Spain 
has,  at  least,  by  her  reception  and  treatment  of 
tbeseinterrogatories  admitted  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  ask  such  questions;  and  thus  a 
diplomatic  opening  has  been  gained  which  may, 
in  the  near  future,  lead  to  some  form  of  lot^r- 
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The  recent  situation  in  Cuba  may  have 

and  Ha      been  full  of  thrilling  and  exciting  in- 

iiysterfes.    (*i^Qj^^  to  the  people  who  were  there; 

and  in  point  of  fact  there  is  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  past  few  weeks  have  been  stirring 
ones  on  many  accounts  in  all  parts  of  the  island. 
Nevertheless,  the  Cuban  news  comes  to  us  in 
forms  either  so  meager  or  so  obviously  apocry- 
phal that  very  few  readers  know  what  to  make  of 
it  from  week  to  week.  After  all  that  has  been 
published,  the  state  of  the  Cuban  war  is  almost 
as  obscure  to  the  average  American-  reader  as  ie 
that  in  the  distant  Philippines;  while  the  news 
from  the  troubled  hill  country  beyond  the  remote 
northwest  frontier  of  India,  where  England  is 
punishing  the  tribesmen,  comes  to  us  with  ten 
times  the  precision  and  authenticity  that  news 
comes  from  Havana.  Day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  Spain  is  somehow 
feeding  and  maintaining  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  on  an  island  lying  only  a  little 
distance  off  our  own  coasts.  How  those  soldiers 
are  distributed,  what  they  are  doing,  what  condi- 
tion they  are  in,  and  to  what  extent  they  cause 
the  Cuban  rebellion  some  slight  annoyance — these 
are  questions  that  the  whole  civilized  world  is  now 
asking;  and  nobody  gives  replies  that  would  seem 
credible  on  their  face.  The  past  month  in  Cuba 
has  been  productive  of  one  incident  at  least,  that 
stands  out  in  especially  clear  relief;  and  that  in- 
cident has  excited  more  comment  and  enthusi- 
asm than  anything  else  that  has  happened  since 
the  beginning  of  tlie  rebellion. 

This  incident  is  the  rescue  of  a  young 
ofMiaa  lady.  Miss  Evangelina  Cosio  y  Cisneros, 
cfaneros.  f  j-qj^  a  prison  in  Havana.  As  may  be 
inferred  from  her  name,  this  young  lady  is  a  near 
relative  of  the  distinguished  Cuban  who  was 
chosen  two  years  ago  as  President  of  the  young 
Republic.  The  circumstances  of  her  imprison- 
ment seemed  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  to  re- 
flect severely  upon  the  manhood  and  decency  of 
the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba.  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  most  prominent  women  in  the  United 
States  had  appealed  to  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain 
for  the  release  of  Miss  Cisneros,  but  their  requests 
were  ignored.  Meanwhile  she  had  been  incar- 
cerated for  months  in  association  with  prisoners 
of  degraded  and  criminal  character.  The  New 
York  Journal  had  been  especially  active  in  the 
agitation  to  secure  this  young  lady's  release,  and, 
having  failed  in  its  appeal  for  clemency,  the 
Journal  entered  upon  a  more  summary  policy. 
On  the  night  of  October  6,  with  the  full  moon 
shining  on  the  well -guarded  prison,  Mr.  Carl 
Decker,  a  Journal  reporter,  with  such  assistance 
as  he  had  thought  it  advisable  to  employ,  rescued 


MISS  EVANGEIilNA  CISNEROS. 

the  fair  young  prisoner  and  enabled  her  to  escapi* 
to  the  United  States.  This  is  not  the  place  iq 
recount  the  story  in  detail.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  it  was  a  deed  of  great  daring  and  true  chiv- 
alry, and  those  who  like  to  believe  in  heroism 
will  make  no  mistake  of  judgment  in  placing  the 
name  of  Carl  Decker  on  their  roll  of  heroes.  As 
for  the  young  lady,  her  own  part  in  the  pro- 
gramme sliowed  fortitude,  womanly  wit,  and  a 
long  list  of  other  admirable  qualities.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  her  reception  in  New  York  was  too 
genuine  and  popular  to  be  treated  as  the  mere 
advertising  scheme  of  a  sensational  new^spaper. 
Indeed,  it  evinced  plainly  the  steady  growth  of 
American  feeling  in  behalf  of  the  Cuban  cause. 

<-    «    w  «  ^        After  a  lone:  suspense  due  to  the 

England  Refuaea  •      «;    •   i  ""  ^  .1 

Bimetallic       semi- official  announcement  months 
Conceaaiona.      ^^   ^^18,1   England    was    about   to 

make  some  compromise  with  the  United  States 
and  France  on  the  silver  question,  the  financial 
world  has  been  answered  with  a  clear  negative 
by  the  British  Government.  The  question  was 
considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet,  specially 
called  together  after  the  long  vacation  period,  in 
advance  of  the  usual  cabinet  meetings  of  No- 
vember. This  particular  sitting  occurred  on 
Saturday,  October  16.  It  had  been  stated  a 
good  while  ago  that  the  British  Government  was 
pre])ared  to  go  so  far  as  to  reopen  the  mints  of 
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India  to  free  and  unrestricted  silver  coinage,  and 
to  hold  one- fifth  of  the  coin  reserve  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  silver.  These  two  steps  were  to 
be  taken  as  England's  contribution  toward  the 
rehabilitation  of  silver,  in  case  the  United  States, 
together  with  France  and  the  Latin  Union, 
should  decide  to  resume  free  silver  coinage.  Un- 
questionably Mr.  Balfour  and  several  other 
prominent  members  of  the  British  cabinet  who 
are  strong  bimetallists  were  in  favor  of  these  con- 
cessions. Manchester  and  some  other  of  the  in- 
dustrial centers  of  England  are  entirely  con- 
vinced that 'bimetallism  would  help  their  declining 
manufactures.  The  chief  official  of  the  Bank  of 
England  a  few  weeks  ago  issued  a  letter  in  which 
he  intimated  in  a  cautious  and  qualified  way  that 
the  bank  would  be  ready  to  carry  out  its  part  of 
the  programme  whenever  the  rest  of  the  arrange- 
ment might  be  agreed  upon.  This  letter  aroused 
an  intense  opposition  among  British  bankers  and 
financiers  in  general,  and  the  London  Times 
made  itself  the  particular  organ  of  their  daily 
volume  of  protestations.  Although  the  Times  is 
a  regular  supporter  in  general  of  the  Salisbury 
admmistration,  there  was  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  opposition  which  it  headed  against  any 
compromise  on  the  silver  question  would  have 
caused  a  crisis  and  wrecked  the  ministry  if  the 
policy  had  not  been  abandoned. 

A  F  tt  b     '^^^  so-called  money  power  seems  to 
Faced  in      have  won  a  complete  victory.     There 
This  Country,   jg  ^^  present  prospect  that  free  coin- 
age of  silver  will  be  resumed  in  India,  and  still 
less  that  silver  will   have  any  new  place  in  the 
monetary  system  of  England.     Senator  Wolcott, 
Mr.   Stevenson,  and  General   Paine   have   done 
what  they  could.     They  have  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing a  remarkable  amount  of  respectful  attention 
in  Europe  for  what  has  seemed  to  us  from  the 
outset  an  absolutely  hopeless  mission.     Whether 
one  accepts  ot  rejects  the  theory  of  international 
bimetallism,  it  is  well  to  face  the  palpable  fact 
that  the  European  governments  will  not  at  present 
adopt  a  policy  which  the  great  banks  and  money 
lenders  are  strenuously  opposing.     Inasmuch  as 
it  will  be  the  plain  duty  of  Congress,   when  it 
comes  together  in  the  early  days  of  December,  to 
give  its  chief  attention  to  *he  reform  of  our  cur- 
rency system,  it  is  highly  important  that  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  should   understand  definitely 
that  no  European  power  is  on  the  point  of  being 
induced  to   abandon   the   gold   standard.     This 
country  decided  at  the  polls  last  November  that 
it  would  not  undertake  by  itself  to  rehabilitate 
silver.     It  remains,    therefore,   for  Congress  to 
unify  and  improve  our  complex  and  indefensible 
system  of  money,  the  maintenance  of  the  present 


gold  standard  being  conceded  as  the  starting 
point.  Within  a  month  or  six  weeks  it  is  proba- 
ble that  some  well-considered  and  definite  plans 
will  be  laid  before  the  country. 

_     ,  ^       .,     ,   Bimetallism  was  not  the  only  ques- 

Two  tnternationai    ^.         ,1.^1        t^-^-i/-.  "^^ 

Pari9U8  About  tion  that  the  British  Government 
SeaUakina.  ^^  called  upon  to  discuss  last 
month  with  reference  to  negotiations  begun  by 
American  commissioners.  The  everlasting  seal 
fisheries  topic  commanded  attention  quite  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  importance.  It  had  been 
supposed  in  this  country  that  England  had  defi- 
nitely accepted  the  invitation  (extended  through 
Mr.  John  W.  Foster  and  Mr.  Kamlin,  as  our 
special  commissioners)  to  join  in  a  conference  to 
be  held  at  Washington,  in  which  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  Russia  and  Japan  were  to  ex- 
change views  upon  the  general  subject  of  the 
seal  fisheries  ami  the  best  way  to  regulate  the 
taking  of  seals  in  the  open  sea,  with  a  view  to 
protecting  the  herd  from  speedy  extinction.  It 
had  been  well  understood,  when  Mr.  John  W. 
Foster  went  abroad  several  months  ago,  that  his 
mission  was  even  more  conspicuously  to  St. 
Petersburg  than  to  London.  Mr.  Hamlin,  it 
seems,  had  meanwhile  gone  to  Japan.  We 
naturally  supposed,  therefore,  in  this  country, 
that  our  wish  to  have  the  participation  of  Russia 
and  Japan  in  this  conference  was  well  known 
from  the  outset.  But  England,  after  having  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  a  number  of  weeks  previ- 
ously, decided  last  month  that  she  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  sealing  conference  in 
which  Russia  and  Japan  should  be  represented. 
This  was  somewhat  awkward;  but  the  United 
States,  Russia  and  Japan  were,  of  course,  com- 
petent to  confer  without  the  assistance  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  subsequently  arranged  that  two 
conferences  should  be  held,  the  United  States, 
Russia  and  Japan  being  represented  at  the  first 
one,  and  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  at 
the  second,  to  follow  immediately. 

Q     J  .      It  has  been  said  in  the  newspapers  that 

status  in     Lord  Salisbury's  final  attitude  in  this 

the  Matter,   j^^^i^gy  ^^  j^g  ^q  Canadian  demands. 

But  that,  of  course,  is  no  concern  of  the  United 
States.  In  all  these  diplomatic  dealings,  our  re- 
lations are  solely  and  exclusively  with  the  Brit- 
ish foreign  office.  It  is  habitually  remarked  by 
the  English  newspapers,  though  quite  incorrectly, 
that  the  second  conference  is  to  include  the  rep- 
resentatives of  three  interested  countries,  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada.  From 
the  American  point  of  view,  obviously,  there  can 
be  no  distinction  between  the  Canadian  and  Brit- 
ish representation.      For  if  Canada  is  entitled  to 
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be  represented  as  Canada,  England  has  no  possi- 
ble excuse  for  being  present  at  all.  If  Canada 
were  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations,  instead 
of  being  a  colonial  possession  of  Great  Britain,  the 
maritime  questions  relating  to  the  North  Pacific 
would  naturally  be  settled  by  conference  among 
the  four  important  maritime  countries  directly 
concerned  with  North  Pacific  affairs,  namely,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Russia,  and  Japan. 

Q^  The  map  which  we  print  herewith  will 

Under  the  showourreaderspreclsely  what  has  been 
Neuf  Treaty.  j^Q^^ii  by  the  Strategic  rectification  of 
the  frontier  between  Greece  and  Turkev  for  the 
benefit  of  the  victorious  power.  The  shaded  strips 
and  patches  indicate  the  territorial  gains  that 
Turkey  has  secured.  The  changes  may  be  said 
in  general  to  put  Turkey  in  possession  of  moun- 
tain tops  and  passes  capable  of  fortification. 
What  it  means  to  Greece  is  the  withdrawal  by 
Europe  of  the  moral  support  which  the  action  of 
the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878  lent  to  the  Greek 
aspirations  for  growth  in  the  direction  of  Mace- 
donia. The  signing  of  the  preliminary  treaty  at 
Constantinople  led  to  fierce  indignation  at  Athens, 
and  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Ralli  ministry.  A 
new  cabinet,  headed  by  M.  Zeamis,  is  now  in 
office.  The  present  prime  minister  is  a  nephew 
of  Delyannis,  the  former  premier,  although  the 
two  are  at  the  head  of  opposing  parties.  No 
protests  on  the  part  of  Greece  can  now  pre- 
vent the  consummation  of  the  plan  of  the  great 
powers  to  supervise  Greek  revenues  through  an 
international  commission  which  will  protect  the 
former  bondholders  and  also  make  sure  the  pay- 
ment of  the  indemnity  to  Turkey.  The  position 
of  Greece  is  humiliating,  but  it  might  be  worse. 


-  The  cabinets  of  central  and  southeastern 

In  Eastern  Europe  in  general  have  of  late  been  li?- 

Europe.     ^^^  ^^  ^^^  midst  of  alarms;  and  as  we 

go  to  press  it  is  reported  that  Count  Badeni  and 
his  Austrian  ministry  have  been  forced  to  resign 
in  consequence  of  a  state  of  racial  and  factional 
strife  that  grows  constantly  worse  and  seems  at 
times  even  to  threaten  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  Count  Badeni  had  recently 
added  to  his  European  notoriety  by  fighting  a 
duel  with  a  member  of  the  Reichsrath,  on  ac- 
count of  something  said  in  debate;  and  Badeni 
had  come  out  of  the  combat  with  a  bullet  wound 
in  the  arm.  Ex-  King  Milan's  return  to  Bulgaria 
against  the  wishes  of  the  government  led  to  the 
resignation  of  the  Servian  ministry  on  October  19. 
We  have  already  noted  the  change  of  ministry 
in  Spain.  Cabinets  do  not  rise  and  fall  in  a  sen- 
sational manner  in  Germany,  but  there  is  evi- 
dently going  on  a  gradual  reconstruction  of  the 
Emperor  William's  group  of  ministerial  advisers. 

The  strong  probability  now  is  that  the 
Federation.    ^^®*^  work  of  federating  the  Australian 

colonies  will  be  completed  early  in  the 
coming  year.  The  second  session  of  the  federal 
convention  of  constitution -makers  was  held  at  Syd- 
ney  in  September.  After  doing  some  important 
business  the  convention  adjourned  until  January 
because  of  the  application  of  Queensland,  which 
had  hitherto  held  back,  to  be  admitted  to  the 
convention. '  The  adjournment  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  voters  of  Queensland  time  to 
elect  their  delegates.  At  the  September  session 
of  the  convention  it  was  settled  that,  as  in  the 
United  States,  each  member  of  the  federal  union 
should  have  equal  representation  in  the  senate. 
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MAP  OF  THE  NEW  FRONTIER  BETWEEN  GREECE  AND  TURKEY. 
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The  coDBtitution  of  the  Australian  commonwealth 
is,  however,  too  far  from  complete  tor  any  prea- 
ent  attempt  at  analysis.  The  accompanying  out- 
line map  shows  in  a  rather  interesting  manner  the 
vast  territorial  extent  of  Australia  and  Canada, 
All  Europe,  miaus  Russia  and  Scandinavia, 
seems  small  in  comparison  with  Australia,  while 
British  Norr.h  America,  a?  shown  by  the  shaded 
lines  on  the  map,  is  still  larger  than  Australia. 

i»«  Wnt  ^  notable  educational  event  last  month 
rirtinia  was  the  inauguration,  on  October  14, 
utraitf.  ^j  j^j.  jgrQU]g  jj  Raymond  as  presi- 
dent of  the  West  Virginia  University  at  Morgan- 
town.  The  occasion  was  participated  in  by  a 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  educators  of 
the  country.  Dr.  Raymond,  who  goes  to  West 
Virginia  from  a  professorship  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  is  only  twenly-eight  years  old, 
but  be  has  already  had  an  educational  career  of 
reMiarkal)le  brilliancy.  He  was  born  in  Iowa, 
was  making  his  living  as  a  stenographer  at  St. 
Paul  at  thirteen,  and  was  private  secretary  to 
the  late  George  H.  Pullman  by  the  time  he  had 
reached  his  eighteenth  year.  Then  he  determined 
to  go  through  college,  and  became  a  student  at 
the  Northwestern  University  at  Evanslon,  where 
lie  graduated.  Next  he  pursued  post  graduate 
studies  at  several  American  universities,  and  re- 


ceived the  de- 
gree of  Ph.  D, 
from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chi- 
cago. He  has 
managed  to 
travel  and  study 
extensively  i  n 
Europe  and  the 
Orient,  and  in 
the  past  three  or 
four  years  at  the 
University  of 
Chicago  and  the 
University  of 
Wisconaiii  h  e 
has  shown  him- 
self not  only  a 
brilliant  scholar 
and  teacher  but 
a  remarkable  organizer  of  University  Extension 
work.  West  Virginia  has  at  once  adopted  Dr. 
Raymond  with  enthusiasm,  and  is  evidently  go. 
ing  to  allow  him  to  introduce  more  than  one 
innovation.  To  begin  with,  the  West  Virginia 
University  will  follow  the  example  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  keeping  its  work 
running  the  entire  year  under  the  four-term 
system.     Further  than  that,  it  will  follow  the  ex- 
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ample  of  the 
Universitiea  of 
Chicago  and 
Wiaconsio  in 
giving  instruc- 
tion by  corres- 
pondence. Moat 
inte  resting  of 
all,  perhaps,  is 
the  announce- 
ment that  the 
University  at 
Morganto 


rili  soon  be  sur- 
rounded by  a 
eystem  of  church 
halis.  The  Epis- 
copal hall  has 
already  been  es- 
tablished    by 

Bishop  Feterkin,  and  the  Baptists  have  also  domi- 
ciled themselves  similarly.  li  is  understood  that 
the  Presbyt«rians  and  Methodists  have  taken  the 
initial  steps  in  the  same  direction.  The  prospect, 
ttierefore,  is  for  the  development  of  a  very  impor- 
tant educational  center  in  West  Virginia. 

_   -  Mr.  George  M.  Pullman  died  suddenly 

€f  Oiorgt  from  a  disease  of  the  heart  at  his  home 
».  Pullman,  j^  chicsgo,  on  October  19.  Mr.  PuU, 
man  was  bom  in  Chautauqua  County,  New  York, 
nearly  sixty-seven  years  ago.  For  a  numlier  of 
years  as  a  young  man  he  worked  at  the  trade  of 
cabinet- maier.  Subsequently  he  went  into  the 
business  of  moving  buildings,  and  seems  to  4javo 
been  tlie  originator  of  the  methods  by  which  so 
many  brick  buildings  in  Chicago  at  one  time  were 
lifted  and  removed.  At  the  outset,  it  was  throuj^ 
the  accident  of  a  personal  association  that  Mp^ 
Pullman  became  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  sleeping-car  accommodations.  Having  ob- 
Uaned  control  of  the  concessions  for  the  Bl(«[Mng 
service  on  one  or  two  short  routes  out  of  Chi- 
cago, he  gradually  tranHtormed  the  dreary  and 
comfortlos-s  "sleepers"  of  other  days  into  the 
modern  palace-car  system  with  which  his  name 
is  identified.  Having  created  a  great  business 
for  his  company,  ho  determined  to  create  a  model 
town  for  the  accommodation  of  the  men  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  Pullman  cars. 
Thus  the  town  of  Pullman,  now  included  in  the 
enlarged  limits  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  was 
erected  on  very  attractive  architectural  plans  and 
with  the  best  possible  sanitary  provisions,  some 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago.  The  most  pain- 
ful incident  of  Mr.  Pullman's  long  and  honorable 
business  career  was  the  great  strike  in  his  shops, 
which  led  to  the  sympathetic  railway  strikes  at 


Chicago  three  years  ago.  If  Mr.  Pullman  had 
been  wilting  at  (lie  outset — as  the  best  citizens  o! 
Chicago  begged  him  to  do — to  arbitrate  the 
trouble  between  his  company  and  its  employee*, 
a  great  public  disturbance  might  have  be^i 
avoided.  Undoubtedly  he  believed  that  he  wm 
right  in  his  stubborn  attitude,  although  the  best 
opinion  of  the  country  demanded  arbitraUoo. 
Mr,  Pullman's  work  will  always  have  pronunence 
as  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  oor  in- 
dustrial development. 

Tkt  Dtatu  -Among  the  distinguished  names  in  oar 
0/  obituary  list  this  month  is  to  be  fonnd 
*""  ""'■  that  of  Gen.  Neal  Dow,  the  man  who 
more  than  any  one  else  has  been  identified  in  the 
public  mind  with  the  movement  in  the  United 
Stales  for  the  legal  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
trafGc,  and  who  was  famous  as  the  author  of  the 
Maine  prohibitory  law.  General  Dow  was  bom 
in  March,  1804,  and  was  therefore  in  his  ninety- 
fourth  year.  Although  by  no  means  a  young 
man  at  that  time,  he  served  valiantly  in  the  Civil 
War,  resigning  his  commission  at  the  age  of 
sixty.  He  was  a  very  eloquent  speaker,  and  hkd 
been  heard  on  temperance  platforms  almost  every- 
where in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England. 
He  was  a  noble  specimen  of  American  manhood. 
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From  B  p&lntlDK  by  Fmak  Fowler  Id  UM. 


I  Tho  death  of  Charles  A.  Dana,  editor 
enaritaA.    ot  the  New  York  Sun.  on  October  17, 

'"  was  not  unexpected,  inasmuch  as  Mr, 
Dana  had  been  seriously  ill  for  several  weeks. 
He  was  seventy-ciKhl  years  of  age,  but  until  thia 
fatal  illness  he  had  continued  to  devote  a  marvel- 
ous intellectual  vigor  to  the  daily  management  of 
the  newspaper  which  had  for  thirty  years  so  con- 
stantly reflected  Mr.  Dana's  unique  personality. 
It  tnight  be  said  of  Mr.  Dana  that,  all  tilings 
considered,  he  was  probably  the  most  able  and 
accomplished  journalist  this  country  has  pro- 
duced. .  His  paper  was  read  every  day  by  thou- 
sands ot  people  who  could  not  forego  the  pleas- 
ure they  derived  from  its  brilliancy  and  its 
fascinating  literary  qualities,  although  they  were 
BE  hltle  as  possible  in  sympathy  with  the  editorial 
tone  and  policy  that  Mr.  Dana  had  a<lopted. 
The  .Sun  at  least  showed  that  a  readable  and  suc- 
cessful newspaper  may  keep  within  the  lines  of 
strictly  legitimate  journalism  and  succeed  with- 
out the  use  either  of  illustrations  or  meretricious 
sensationalism.  Mr.  Dana's  intellectual  stand- 
ards, in  the  Sun  as  elsewhere,  were  unflinchingly 


severe;  but  thoroughness  and  profound  scholar- 
ship were  not,  in  his  methods,  even  remotely  as- 
sociated with  dullness  or  pedantry.  Mr.  Dana 
was  intimately  conversant  with  all  the  principal 
modern  languages  and  literatures,  was  an  art 
connoisseur  whose  collections  were  famous,  and 
possessed  both  botanical  knowledge  and  skill  as  a 
landscape  gardener  that  few  professionals  could 
equal.  His  Americanism  was  of  the  most  in- 
tense character,  and  the  Sutt,  more  than  any 
other  paper,  has  been  identified  with  the  advo- 
cacy of  such  proposals  as  the  annexation  of  Can- 
ada, the  acquisition  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
independence  of  Cuba,  the  construction  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  the 
rapid  development  of  our  navy.  Mr.  Dana  in 
his  early  youth  was  a  member  of  the  brief  but 
brilliant  Brook  Farm  experiment.  Before  the 
war  he  was  Horace  Greeley's  managing  editor  on 
the  New  York  Tribune,  and  in  Lincoln's  admin- 
istration he  was  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
Subsequently  he  entered  Chicago  journalism,  but 
soon  returned  to  New  York  and  became  editor  of 
the  Sun.  It  is  said  that  his  son,  Paul  Dana,  is 
likely  to  succeed  to  the  vacant  chair  in  the  Sun 
office.  The  Sun  employs  a  galaxy  of  talented 
journalists  who  could  carry  on  Mr.  Dana's  work, 
of  whom  Mitchell  and  Hazeltine  are  examples. 

^^  ^  There  are  in  our  obituary  list  this  month 
Obituary  an   unusual  number    of    names    widely 

**"•■  known.  There  will  be  found,  for  exam- 
ple, the  names  of  five  former  United  States  Sen- 
ators. Rear -Admiral  Worden,  died  in  his 
eightieth  year,  will  be  immortalified  in  our  naval 
history  as  the  constructor  and  commander  of  the 
Monitor  and  the  man  who  sunk  the  Merrimac. 
Francis  William  Newman,  the  famous  English 
writer,  whose  brother  was  the  still  more  famous 
Cardinal  Newman,  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two, 
while  Sir  John  Gilbert,  president  of  the  English 
Water  Color  Society,  and  well  known  as  the 
lather  of  modern  illustration,  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  Those  who  read  the  list  on  page  537 
will  be  impressed  with  the  great  age  that  many 
of  these  men  had  attained.  Sir  Henry  Lushington 
was  two  years  older  than  Neal  Dow,  and  three 
years  older  than  Francis  Newman.  Captain 
Chatard,  of  St.  Louis,  who  served  in  our  navy 
seventy-three  years  ago,  was  ninety.  Ten  or 
twelve  others  were  about  eighty.  The  average  of 
the  entire  list  would  appear  to  be  above  seventy- 
five  years.  Men  seem  to  be  re-acquiring  the  once 
lost  art  of  longevity. 
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BON.  JAMES   K.    lUaDIHB, 

Democratic  candidate 

for  reelection  aa  Mayor  of  Syracuse. 

THREE  PROMINENT  MAYORALTY  CANDIDATES. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


{From  Scptembtr  tt  U 

POLITICS  AND  OOVBRNMBNT— AMERICAN. 

September  21.— Attorney-Gene ral  McKenna  renders 
his  opinion  on  the  effect  of  the  famous  "Section  32"  of 
the  new  tariff  law,  holding  that  the  liiticriniinating 
duty  doea  not  apply  to  goods  brought  into  the  Unit«d 
StAt«B  through  CanadlaD  ports,  or  goods  imported  In 
British  vesselH. 

September  S3. — The  Philadelphia  Common  Council 
agrees  to  submit  to  the  people  at  the  Noveml>er  elec- 
tion tt  proposition  to  add  (12,300,000  to  the  debt  o(  the 
city. 

September  26. — Buffalo  Republicans  nominate  John 
N.  Scateherd  for  mayor. 

September  27.— Mayor  Harrinon  of  Chicago  appoints 
Mrs.  A,  E.  Paul  to  superintend  the  street-cleaning  in 

the  business  district  of  the  city Governor  Ellerl>e  of 

South  Carolina  isHiies  proclamations  takiuR  away  the 
special  powers  of  State  constables  and  spies  under  the 
liquor  law,  and  removing  the  metropolitan  police  of 

Charleston The  Cnit«d  Democracy  nominates  Henry 

George  (or  Mayor  of  the  Greater  New  York. 

September  38. — Massachusettt  Democrats  nominate 

George  Fred.  Williams  for  governor The  "regular" 

Republicans  of  the  Greater  New  York  nominate  Gen. 
Benjamin  P.  Tracy  for  mayor,  Ashbel  P.  Fitch  for 
controller,  and  R.  Ross  Applflon  for  president  of  the 
Council In  the  special  New  Jeraey  election  the  anti- 
gambling  amendments  to  the  constitution  are  carried 


IB  11  majority. 


September  S 


—Massachusetts  Republicans  r 


uate  Governor  Wolcott  and  the  other  Stateofflcen.... 
Sir  Oliver  Mowat  resigns  his  portfolio  of  minister  of 
Justice  i-v  the  Canadla"  Cabinet,  and  ts  succeeded  br 
David  Mills. 

September  30. —The  "  regular"  (Tammany)  Demociat* 
of  the  Greater  N'ew  York  nominate  Justice  Robert  A. 
Van  Wyck  for  mayor,  Bird  S.  Coler  for  controller,  and 
Col.  Jacob  Ruppert,.Tr,,  for presidentof  the  Council...- 
Sound-money  Democrats  of  Massachusetts  nominiU 
Dr.  William  Everett  (or  governor. 

October  I —The  Democratic  Alliance  of  the  GT«ata 
New  York  nominates  Henry  George  for  mayor. 

October  4.— In  Connecticut  a  constitutional  ameniJ- 
ment  requiring  voters  to  be  able  to  read  the  constitution 
in  the  English  language  is  carried  by  an  overwhelniing 
majority — The  Citizens'  Union  o[  the  Greater  Ke* 
York  names  Charles  S.  Fairchild  for  controller  and 
John  H.  Schumann  for  president  of  the  Council. 

Octobers.— The  Lamb  faction  o(  Virginia  Republiciiis 

nominates   P,    H.   McCauU   for    governor RicbArd 

Croker  takes  charge  of  the  Tammanv  campaign  in  the 
Greater  New  Y'ork. 

October  8.- The  Citizens'  Union  opens  ita  Greats' 
New  York  campaign  with  a  great  mass-meeting. 

October  8.— The  municipal  election  in  Atlanta,  Gi, 
results  in  a  victory  (or  the  independent  ticket. 

October  9.— The  Tammany  Democrats  of  the  Gre«tCT 
New  York  nominate  Randolph  Guggenheimer  lor 
president  o(  the  Council  in  pIac«of  Colonel  Rnppetti 
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October  II.— Goremor  McLaurIa  ot  Mississippi  ap- 
poitits  Senator-elect  Money  to  fill  the  Tocaacy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Senator  George. 

October  12.-1^011108  Tat^art  (Dem.),  Mayor  ot  In- 
dianapolis, is  reelected  b;  a  plurality  of  5,000. 

October  20.— Secretary  Gage  appoints  Jamee  E.  Tay- 
lor Supervibing  Architect  ot  the  Treasury. 


September  29.- The  Spanish  Cabinet  resigns Ho- 
ratio David  Davies  is  chosen  Lord  Mayor  ot  London- 
September  30.— The  Greek   Chamber  rotes  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Ralli  Ministry,  93  to  Tl. 

October  I, — King  Greorge  of  Greece  accepts  the  resig- 
nations ot  the  Ralli  Ministry ;  M.  Zaimis  undertakes  to 

October  2.— SeBor  Sagasta  is  asked  by  the  Queen  Ke- 
gent  la  torm  a  new  Spanish  Ministry. . .  .A  new  Greek 
Ministry  is  announced,  with  M,  Zaimis  at  its  head. 

October  4.— The  new  Span inh  Ministry,  with  Sagasta 
as  Premier,  taken  office  at  Madrid. 

.  October  e.— The  elections  to  the  Norwegian  Storthing 
result  favorably  to  the  Liberals. 

October  T.^The  SwIhs  General  Council  passes  a  bill 
providing  tor  the  purchase  ot  five  lines  ot  railroad  by  the 
government  for  ^000,000. 

Oetolier  9.— The  Spanish  Ministry  recalls  General 
'n'eyler  from  Cuba  and  appoints  Gen.  Ramon  Blanco 
In  his  stead  —  AsoclaliHtmemberof  the  German  Reich- 
stag is  Hentenced  to  ten  months'  imprisonment  tor  pub- 
licly criticising  a  state  institution. 

October  14.— The  Spanish  Ministry  decides  to  pardon 
Cuban  exiles. 

October  19. — The  resignation  of  the  Servian  Cabinet  is 
announced. 

October  20.— Tbe  Austrian  Reichsrath  is  the  scene  at 
great  tumult. 


ENTBRNATIONAL  RE1 
September   34.— Great   Britain   notifies   the    United 
States  that  she  declines  to  be  a  party  to  the  proposed 
seal-fisheries  conference   In  Washington  It  Japan  and 
Russia  partlcipat«. 


Reelected  Ma7or  ol  Indianapolis. 

APPOtNTUBNTS  BY  THE  PRB3IDENT. 

September  21.— Representative  Francis  H.  Wilson, 
Postmaster  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

September  30.— Hosea  Townsend,  ot  Colorado,  to  suc- 
ceed tbe  late  C.  B.  Kilgore  as  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  in  Indinn  Territory. 

October  1. — Newton  L.  Bates,  Surgeon-General  ot  the 
Nav-y. 

October  4.— William  R.  Finch,  of  Wisconsin,  Minister 
to  Psraguay  and  Uruguay. 

Octolier  G. — Laurtts  S.  Swenson,  of  Minnesota,  Minis- 
ter to  Denmark. 

October  6.— Dr.  W.  F.  Godtrey  Hunter,  ot  Kentucky, 
Mioister  to  Guatemala- 
October  8. — Dr.  George  H.  Bridgman,  of  New  Jersey, 
Uinister  to  Bolivia. 

October  14. — John  A.  Kasson,  ot  Iowa,  special  com- 
mintioner  to  carry  out  tbe  reciprocity  provisions  of  the 
netr  tariff  law. 

POLITICS  AND  OOVERNMENT—FORBION. 


Septemlfer  32.'A  British  Royal  Commiiwlon  begins 
M  Inquiry  into  tbe  working  ot  tbe  Irish  land  acts  at 
Dablln. 


JohnBuu.:  "Thanks,  old  man.  I'd  like  to  drop  In.  but, 
ron  see.  I  have  tobecarefDl  where  I  tnke  the  kid;  he  doesn't 
Llways  behave  himself."— From  the  Initr-Oetan  (Chicago)- 
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September  25,— Rati  flcatioQs  of  the  new  treaty  between 
Jftpun  and  Chile  are  exchanged  at  Washington. 

September  3B. — A  public  meeting  in  Athena  protests 
against  the  peace  treaty  with  Turkey. 

Septemtier  '£J. — Greece  is  formally  notiQed  of  the 
peace  preliminaries  by  the  Russian  Minister  at  Athens. 

September  38.— M.  Jules  Cambon,  Governor-General 
of  Algeria,  is  announced  as  M.  Patenotre's  succesaor  as 
French  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

September  BO.— Re  bell  ioiiB  tribeamen  on  the  Afghan 
[rontier  of  India  are  subdued  b^  British  forces. 

October   1.— The    Marquis   de   Reverseaux   succeeds 

M.  Lose  as  French  Ambassador  at  Vienna It  is  au- 

nonnced  that  the  boundary  dispute  between  Nicaragua 
and  Coata  Rica,  referred  to  an  arbitrnter  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland,  is  decided  in  accordance  with 
Nicaragua's  claims. 

October  8. — It  is  announced  that  Nicaragua  with- 
draws her  objections  te  the  appointment  of  Capt. 
William  Merry  as  United  States  Minister  to  that 
government. 

October  U.— The  Sultan  of  Turkey  appoints  Tewflk 
Pasha,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  plenipotentiary  to 
negotiate  the  deflnitive  peace  treaty  with  Greece. 

October  13. — Secretary  Sherman  replies  to  Ix>rd  Salis- 
bury's declination  to  take  part  in  a  sealing  conference 
la  which  Russia  and  Japan  are  to  participate;  he  sug- 
gests on  behalf  of  the  United  States  that  a  conference 
between  experts  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  be  held. 

October  13, — It  is  announced  that  Professor  Maertens, 
the  distinguished  Russian  jurixt,  has  lieen  selected  as 
umpire  of  the  Anglo- Venezuelan  Arbitration  Commia- 

October20. — Lord  Salisbury  replies  to  the  proposals 
of  the  American  Bimetallic  Commission,  stating  that 
Great  Britain  cannot  open  the  India  mints  to  silver. 

INDUSTRIAL,   COMMERCIAL,    AND    FINANCIAL, 
DOINGS. 

September  ^— Ijondon  bankers  meet  to  protest 
against  the  proposition  for  the  Bankof  England  to  hold 

a  part  of  its  reserve  in  silver The  Monetary  Commis* 

sion  appointed  by  authority  of  the  Indianapolis  cur- 
rency convention  meets  and  organizes  in  Washlngten. 

September  23. —A  steamer  arrives  at  San  Francisco 
with  ^,000,000  In  gold  te  pay  for  American  wheat. 

September  24.— ^A  bank  at  Davenport,  Neb.,  gives  aa 
a  reason  for  closing  that  it  cannot  secure  borrowers  for 
its  large  surplus  of  deposits. 

September  37.^The  International  Congress  on  Labor 
Legislation  opens  in  Brussels. 

September  28.— The  Nicaraguan  Congress  grants  a  30- 
year  franchise  to  the  Atlas  Steamship  Company,  of 
Ijondon,  with  exclusive  rights  in  the  Rio  San  Juan  del 

October  2. — The  Congress  of  Nicaragua  authorizes  a 
loan  of  !, 000,000  pe.sos. 

October  8, — The  Japanese  Government  contracts  with 
the  Illinois  Steel  company  for  26,000  tons  of  70-pound 
steel  rails  and  fastenings. 

Octoberft— The  steamship  Parle  sails  from  England 
with  more  than  t3,«00,000  in  gold  for  New  York. , . .  Beet 
sugar  of  line  quality  is  made  at  Rome,  N.  Y. 


OTHER    OCCURRENCES    OP    THE    MONTH. 

September  21.— The  National  Unitarian  CoDferaice 
meets  In  Saratoga. . .  .Opening  of  the  Worcester  (iUm.) 
music  festivals. 

September  23.— Serious  outbreaks  occur  among  tki 
Croatian  peasantry. 

September  34.— Ex-Chief  of  Police  Velasquei,  of  Um 
City  of  Mexico,  awaiting  trial  tor  directing  the  moidet 
of  Arroyo,  the  assailant  of  Presideat  Diaz,  committ 

suicide Many  persons  are  killed  by  a  landslide  Deai 

Gir^nti,  Italy. 


September  25. — In  a  railroad  wreck  near  Usddn 
India,  many  persons  are  killed. 

September  3B.— The  new'North  German  Lloyd  steai 
ship  Kalacr  Wilhclm  der  Qrossc  completes  the  n 
from  Southampton  to  New  York  In  5  days,  2S  hoars  u 


September  27.- About  fifty  men  are  wounded,  nine  ot 
them  fatally,  in  a  quarrel  at  Girardville.  Pa.,  resulting 

from  the  Hazleton  miners' strike The  coroners  Jnry 

inquiring  Into  the shootingof  St  rikingminers  by  depotj 
sheriffs  at  Lattimer,  Pa.,  September  10,  stands  4  to  t 
tor  censure  of  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies. 

Septemlier  30.— The  National  Irrigation  ConRre* 
meets  in  Lincoln,  N-b. 

Oetolier  3.— A  prairie  Are  near  Winnipeg.  Man.,  baou 
much  farm  property  and  destroys  several  lives. 

October  8.— Evangelina  Cosio  y  Cisneros,  the  Ciili«n 
girl  Imprisoned  in  Havana  on  the  charge  ot  conspiruf 
against  the  crown  of  Spain  and  attempting  to  Ukf  f*' 
life  ot  a  Spanish  official,  is  liberated  from  prison  bytln 
aid  ot  a  New  York  newspaper. 

October  8.— The  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institnt«  is** 
Icat*d  in  Peoria,  111. 

October  la.-Charles  Pollock  crosses  the  Engliili 
Channel  ina  balloon The  American  Board  ot  Com- 
missioners tor  Foreign  Missions  meets  In  New  Hsra"! 

October  21.— Celebration  at  Boston  of  the  cenWnni*! 
of  the  frigate  Const f(Ht foil. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
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OBITUARY.  October  7.— E^t-Congressinan  Lemuel  Ammerman,  of 

September  31.— Prof.  Wilhelm  Wattenbach,  GermanX  ScrantoD,  Pa.,  51. 

htetoriao   aod   paleographer,  78 Rev.  J.   F.   MoDt-'^.    October  8.— Ex-United  Stat«B  Senator  John  Roderick      . 

gomery.  Dean  ot  Edinburgh,  79.  '    McPherson,  of  New  Jersey,  W. 

September  83.— Gen.  Charles  Denis  Santer  Bourbakt,  'A,    October  10.— Thomas  Whf tten,  the  actor, 
distinguished   French  officer,  81..  ..Cardinal  Giuseppe-y'     October  ll.^Tudge  George  V.  Strong,  eminent  lawyer 

Guarino,  of  Messina,  70 Duke  Frederick  Wllllara  ot '  n  „(  fj^p^i,  f;^^^jj,3        , 

Mecklenburg^hwerin,  ^^^^^   la-E^-United  States  Senator  Charles  W,  i 

September  38.— CooHtantine  Buckley  Kilgore,  formei^  Jones,  ot  Florida,  63. 
ly  Representative  in  Congress  from  Teitas,  62.  ^     ^^^^^  IS-Ex-United  States  Senator  Thomas  James 

Septomber  34.— Rt.  Hon.  Robert  Richard  Warren,  of      Bobertaon.  of  South  Carolina.  7*. . .  .William  Daniels,  - / 
theHlgbCourtof  Justice,  Ireland,  80.  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Prohibition  party,  T6....S.  W.   "■ 

Septomber  27. — Geoii!e  Maxwell  Robeson,  Secretary  J~  Venable,  of  Petorsburg,  Va.,  72.      ' 
of  the  Navy  under  President  Grant,  68.... Sir  Henry    •      q^^^^^  u._Prof.   Hodolphe  Pferre  H.  Heidenhain,0 
LnshingtOD,  95.  ,      the  physiologist,  of  Bresiau,  88.  ^ 

October!.— GeneralNealDow,ofMaine,the"Apo8tle^,      n  ..  \.     iw     tr       -a       m.     ,      t  ^    -^       i        t.  i. 

of  Temperance,"  93... Maj.  Le^is  Ginter,  a  sncc^fui  l^     ,*^"'"*^'i'-^"^^'^,?'7'*l-^"^"7*"f  *"•  ^~^ 
—         ■     ■  ^^  A       .,™„„h  T,',„   ,h«v«.,-^ofLlandaff,81....Prof.ChariesE.Colby,of  Columbia   , 


Virgini 


bU3lne 


I,  73 Joseph  Proctor,  the  vet- 


University,  i 


October  3.— Ex- United  States  Senator  Samuel  J.  R.J 
McMillan,  of  Minnesota,  71.  '.  ^    ,         „  jj     ^      <  vr  ..      .       =- 

«.L,      r.        ii.nr,.,.ii„       »r      1     J      ,    ■.  gernon  Sydney  Paddock,  of  Nebraska,  67 r.meraoQ    ,    ■ 

Octol»r  4.-G.,,.  John  W.tt,  Horn,  ,  M.n'l.od  v.t  ,,-  "J   ^^^  „,  ,,,,  B™ki;n  (N.  Y J  D^irtm.nl  ot  Pub-  / 

S  lie  Instruction,  60. 


. .  Kmerson   ^ 
a  of  the  Civil  War, . . .  Warner  M.  BHteman,  a  well-  V  ,'' 

known  Cincinnati  lawyer Capt.  Frederick  Chatard,  X 

ot  St.  I^uiB,  who  entered  the  navy  in  1831,  90.... Rt.  October  19— Rear  Admiral  John  Lorimer  Worden,    - 

Hon.  Sir  Charles  Lennox  Wyke,  British  diplomat.  ■•  retired,  U.S.N.,  TH. . .  .Surgeon-Gen.  Newton  N.  Bates,  \ 

October  5.-Francis  William  Newman,  brotherof  the  ..•  U-S.N....Prof.  Nelson  Sizer,  phrenologist,  85. 
late  Cardinal,  93.  '       October  19.— George  M.  Pullman,  the  palace-car  man-    , 

October  6.— Sir  John  Gilbert  president  of  the  Royal"^  ufacturer,  66. 
Society  of  Paint«rs  in  Water  Colors,  80 Park  Com-  October  30.— John  Hopper,  the  oldest  member  ot  tlie  N. 

"    ■       r  William  A.  Stiles,  of  New  York  City,  BO.    /  ■        New  Jersey  bar,  88. 
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THE  GREATER  NEW  YORK  CAMPAIGN 
IN  CARICATURE. 


THE  burgher  Bentimeiit  ot  the  enlarged  metropolis 
of  New  York  hta  reseated  with  no  little  spirit  the 
dispositloa  ot   non-reaident   political  niachiaists,   nnd 

part;  spellbinders  from  diatAnt  States,  to 
ninnd  in    a  strictly  local   coatest.     The   people   have 
unquestionably  preferred  to  light  it  out  among  thi 
selvas.    At  the  same  time,  they  have  not  been 
of  the  (act  that  the  whole  country  has  felt  a  lively 
terest  and  a  deep  concern  in  watching  what  has  been  by 
far  the  moat  important  municipal  campaign  ever  waged 
in  any  city,  with  the  possible  exception  ot  the  electoi 
contest  over  thecboiceof  the  first  Iiondon  County  Coun- 
cil some  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

The  cartoonists  of  the  New  York  papers  have  never 
before  been  so  prolific  ;  nor  has  the  art  of  caricature  In 
any  previous  political  contest  been  so  generally  employed 
by  the  press  as  during  the  past  month.  Furthermore, 
the  cartoonists  ot  other  cities  have  recognized  the  New 
York  mayoraltycoDtest  as  the  foremost  topic  of  the  day. 
And  thus  from  tbemanyhundredsof  cartoons  produced 
by  the  newspaper  artists  of  New  York  and  a  score  of 
other  citiea,  ft  would  have  been  easy  for  us  to  have  re- 
produced tort,y  pages  of  striking  designs. 

From  the  great  mass  that  was  available  we  have  se- 
lected about  twenty-live.  The  most  striking  of  these 
are  the  remarkable  drawings  of  Mr.  Bush,  with  whose 
work  our  readers  are  so  familiar,  and  who  has  trans- 
ferred bis  connection  from  the  Herald  to  the  World. 
Next  to  Mr.  Bush's  wOrk  in  its  general  merit,  both  ot 
drawing  and  of  political  acumen,  is  that  of  his 
on  the  Herald,  Mr.  Charles  Nelan,  who  haa 


rrom  the  TForld  (New  York). 


IR.— From  the  fiemld. 
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wYork). 

the  sliaftsof  their  satire  at  the  two  great  bosses,  Mr.  Piatt 

and  Mr.  Croker;  and  they  both  succeed  in  conveyiDgth* 

fuDdameatal  idea,  that  bosslsm  in  politics  is  esBentiallf 

a  conspiracy  against  the  public. 

THB  BOBS  PICKS  IAN  wrcK  OUT  Of  THB  BUNCH.  jj^.^  Bush's  cftFtoon,  which  Appears  on  the  trODtispiece 

From  the  Prut  (New  York).  page  of  this  department,  represents  Mr.  Piatt  as  boldiog 

Father  Knickerbocker  by  the  throat  while  Mr.  Croker 

New  York  from  the  West,  aDd  wbose  remarkable  work      relieves  the  old  gentleman  of  valuable  franchises.     Mr. 

during  the  niayomlty  campaign  has  won  him  an  im-      Nelan,  in  the  cartoon  entitled  "In  the  Hands  of  hia 

mediate  success.    Mr.  Nelan,  like  Mr.  Bush,  has  had  a      Friends,"   represents  the  Tammany  candidate  for  the 

thorough  art  edncatioa.    Mr.  Bush  and  Mr.  Nelan  aim      mayoralty  as  in  fact  the  real  candidate  of  txith  boasea. 


e  J/eroU  (Now  York). 
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B  the  PTMS  (New  York), 


However  much  rivalry  there  may  be  between  the  Tam- 
Duuif  machine  aod  the  Piatt  machine  It  is  io  the  main  tor- 
gotten  in  the  presence  of  their  overwhelming  comTnon 
flonger— the  danger  that  the  people  themselvBB  may  arise 
uid  destroy  the  domination  of  the  political  mBchines. 
The  great  service  that  such  cartoonistfi  as  Mr.  Bush, 
Mr.  Davenport,  Mr.  Leon  Barritt,  and  Mr.  Nelan  have 
rendered  to  the  community  in  this  campaign  has  lain 
tn  tbeir  constant  and  brilliant  attacks  directed  at  the 
fundamental  issue — which  has  been  simply  that  of  boss 
rule.  They  have  stuck  to  this  text,  aud  have  done  it  In 
a  manner  to  impress  public  opinion. 

Mr.  Croker's  absolutism  in  Tammany  has  of  course 
given  the  cartoonlate  a  tempting  theme.  Mr,  Sbindler, 
of  the  Press,  in  a  drawing  reproduced  on  the  preceding 
page,  shows  how  Qulliver  Croker  selected  Van  Wyck 
from  bis  Tammany  Lilliputians;  aud  at  the  bottom  of 
thib  page  be  makes  allnsiou  to  the  supposed  Intimacy 


of  Croker  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  thus  accounts 
tor  the  unprecedented  lack  of  Irishmen  on  Tammany's 
ticket  this  year.  Mr.  Davenport  exhibits  Mr.  Croker's 
attitude  and  expression  on  the  day  of  the  Tammany 
convention  when  other  politicians  had  the  temerity  to 
oOer  him  suggestions.  Tammany  indeed  finds  itself 
under  "  the  same  old  master  and  the  same  old  whip." 

If  the  cartoonists  have  revelled  in  the  caricature  por^ 
tntyal  of  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  they  have  been  none  the 
less  attentive  to  his  Republican  counterpart,  Senator 
T.  C.  Piatt.  On  the  next  page,  and  the  one  facing  it,  Mr. 
Piatt  is  pictured  by  four  difTerent  pencils.  Mr.  Bush 
shows  the  Republican  boss  in  the  act  of  opening  bis 
jack-in-the-box  and  exhibiting  Mr.  Tracy.  Mr.  Nelan 
represents  Piatt  in  the  process  of  fitting  ex-candidut« 
■Olcptt's  cast-off  clothes  upon  the  larger  figure  of  Can- 
didate Tracy,  while  Mr.  Barritt,  in  one  of  the  best  con- 
ceived cartoons  of  tbe  whole  campaign,  shows  Tracy 


From  the  Prjia  (New  York). 


From  the  Journoi  (New  York). 
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m  the  Wora  (N«w  York).  From  the  Journal  (New  York). 


From  the  HtTaM  (New  York). 
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tolling  aod  peraplrlug  in  the  msyorolty  race  with  PUtt 
on  his  ahoulders  us  a  heavy  handicap. 

Mr.  Davenport,  who  is  fond  o(  drawing  Piatt  a«  an 
extremely  Elint  person,  shows  us  how  he  found  that 
gentleman  appearing  at  the  close  o(  the  Republican 
convention,  when  he  hod  gnbbled  up  everything  in 
Bight.    Mr.  Davenport  also  gives  us  a  clever  little  pen- 


From  the  Journal  (New  Tork), 

tbrougtiout  the  campaign  treated  General  Tracy's  can- 
didacy as  a  aacrlRce  in  homage  to  Mr.  Piatt  as  absolute 
sovereign.     It  suited  Piatt's  purposes  that  some  re- 
*HD  TBI  uTTui  POO  piOKBD  TB«  Bons.— Joumot.  Bpectablo  figure  should  appear  at  tlia  top  o(  the  Bepub- 

sketch  of  General  Tracy,  with  only  a  slight  suggestion      """  ticket,  apparently  with  a  viewtodocoytngeuough 
of  caricature,  that  the  artist  drew  from  life  when  the      ^"Ifr?  movement  to  de- 

blushing  candidate  accepted  the  unexpected  honor  the      '***  ***'''  "*^- 
convention  had  so  spontaneously  conferred  upon  him. 
The  leading  cartoonists— Mr.  Bush  in  particular— have 
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IB]— From  the  World  (New  York). 
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From  the  World  (New  Vork.)  From  tbe  Ttma  (WuhlngtoD). 


From  tlie  PrtM  (New  York). 


HENRY  GEORGE:    A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 

BY  ARTHUR  McEWEN. 


into  almost  every  living  tongue,  including 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  wherever  it  has  been 
read  the  depth  of  the  impression  made  is  dis- 
closed by  an  army  of  enthiiaiaatic  converts  to  its 
scheme  for  social  regeneration  and  a  literature  of 
controversy,  among  the  contributors  to  which, 
agreeing  or  dissenting,  are  the  ablest  men  of 
their  time. 

I  looked  at  the  frail  little  iigure  in  the  shadow 
on  the  cab  seat  before  me — a  small,  elderly  man, 
beginning  to  tx'nd  under  the  piled  years,  R'sting 
'imply  with  closed  eyes — for  he  was  very  tired. 
To  the  glance  of  the  moment  there  seemed  no 
more  force  in  him  than  in  a  weary  child.  One 
looking  on  him  so  had  to  know  the  fact  in  order 
to  believe  it  possible  that  this  man  had  stirred 
the  world  and  profoundly  affected  its  thought 
and  bent.  It  is  not  overcounting  to  say  that 
millions  are  convinced  that  he  has  revolutionized 
political  economy  by  disproving  the  received 
theory  of  wages,  riddling  the  doctrine  of  Malthus, 
and  tracing  the  cause  of  the  unequa]  distribution 
of  wealth  to  the  ownership  by  some  of  the  re- 
sources of  nature  which  should  belong  to  all — 
that  he  has  transformed  a  dismal  science,  ap- 
proved by  the  fortunate  and  selHsh  as  explaining 
and  justifying  their  monopoly  of  the  good  things 
of  life,  into  a  joyful  science  that  arms  the  poor 
with  reason  and  logic  in  demanding  that  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  shall  remain  with  them  and 
not  go  unearned  to  others. 

In  the  millions  to  whom  "  Progress  and  Pov- 
erty "'  is  the  Koran  and  Henry  George  the 
Prophet,  are  embraced  more  than  the  poor,  who 
may  naturally  be  expected  to  listen  gladly  to  a 
gospel  so  millennial  in  its  promises  to  them.  My 
drive  with  Mr.  (leorge  was  to  his  headquartern 
from  tho  Waldorf,  where  he  had  made  a  call 
upon  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  ardent,  and 
helpful  of  his  disciples — a  millionaire.  The  gos- 
pel of  the  single-tax  has  its  converts  in  every 
walk  of  life,  wherever  there  are  men  of  that  tem- 
perament which  recognizes  the  obligation  of 
keepership  to  the  weaker  brother. 

The  single-tax  orator  on  Madison  Avenue,  as 
a  minute  diitail  of  a  tremendous  whole,  flashed 
me  into  an  emotion  of  admiration  tor  the  tired 
little  man  who,  owing  nothing  to  circumstance, 
and  everything,  literally  everything,  to  his  own 
brain,  had, shaken  the  world's  conservatism  and 
won  fame. 


DRIVING  down  Madison  Avenue  the  other 
evening  with  Henry  George,  our  cab 
passed  a  crowd  listening  to  a  speech  from  an 
earnest  young  man  whose  rostrum  was  a  dray. 
He  was  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Manhattan 
Single-Tax  Club,  which  for  several  years  has 
been  holding  meetings  of  this  kind  regularly 
throughout  New  York.  The  mayoralty  canvass 
is  to  this  club  but  an  emphasized  moment  of  its 
sustained  propaganda.  There  is  hardly  a  city  in 
the  United  States  where  like  meetings,  on  the 
streets  or  in  halls,  do  not  make  part  of  the  think- 
ing life  of  the  community.  In  England,  Scot- 
land, Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  -Africa — 
wherever  English  is  the  languag-j— those  single- 
tax  clubs  exist.  Their  sacred  writings  are  the 
books  of  Mr.  George,  which  by  the  million  have 
spread  over  the  earth  and  find  everywhere  ex- 
pounders who  show  a  zeal  that  is  less  political 
and  economic  in  its  fundamental  character  than 
moral  and  religious.  The  first,  most  systematic, 
and  greatest  of  his  works,  has  been  translated 
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<*  Doesn't  it  thrill  you  at  times/'  I  asked,  nod- 
ding at  the  crowd  and  the  orator.  *'  when  you 
think  of  all  the  fires  you  have  kindled  round  the 
globe?  " 

»^  Yes,"  he  said,  sitting  up.  ''This  candidacy 
of  mine  for  Mavor  of  Greater  New  York  is  a 
message  to  the  men  everywhere  who  think  with 
me,  which  tells  them  that  our  cause  is  not  reced- 
ing but  advancing,  and  that  we  may  hope  to  see 
at  least  the  beginning  of  the  better  time  before 
we  die." 

He  had  mistaken  my  meaning.  What  I  thought 
of  was  pride  in  personal  achievement;  what  ae 
thought  of  was  *'  the  cause."  And  that  absence 
of  the  personal  element,  the  egotism  of  success, 
is  characteristic  of  Henry  George.  I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  lie  is  unconscious  of  the 
superior  quality  of  his  brains  or  indiiferent  to 
the  satisfactions  that  accompany  renown,  for  he 
is  a  man  of  sense,  and  neither  feels  nor  affects  to 
feel  a  modesty  that  would  betoken  either  a  want 
of  sense  or  a  false  pretense.  Henry  George  en- 
tirely agrees  with  the  estimate  which  ranks  him  as 
a  great  man.  I  have  known  him  long — before 
the  world  heard  of  him,  and  after,  and  it  is  a 
proof  of  his  quality  that  fame  has  made  him  sim- 
pler. Time  was  when,  new  to  conspicuousness, 
its  clamors  and  pointings  intoxicated  a  little,  and 
he  bore  himself  with  some  self •  consciousness. 
And  what  wonder? 

I  know  of  no  American  whose  career,  unfa- 
vored by  accident  or  the  help  of  others,  is  so  im- 
pressive. Neither  schools,  nor  votes,  nor  money 
have  contributed  to  make  him  what  he  is,  but 
only  his  genius.  His  eldest  son  has  told  me  of  a 
supreme  moment  in  his  father's  life  when  self 
blazed  up  exultant  and  triumphant.  It  was  in 
London  one  morning  in  1883.  The  night  be- 
fore he  had  addressed  a  great  meeting  in  St. 
James'  Hall.  Henry  Labouchere  .presided,  and 
the  audience  was  an  uncommon  one,  many  of  his 
hearers  being  of  the  social  as  well  as  of  the  intel- 
lectual aristocracy  and  the  politically  eminent. 

Four  years  before  he  had  been  earning  his  bread 
as  an  inspector  of  gas  meters  in  San  Francisco 
and  putting  his  thought  into  ' '  Progress  and  Pov- 
erty." A  year  before  that  he  had  been  drudg- 
ing as  the  editor  of  a  newspaper.  Yet  earlier, 
h«  had  followed  his  trade  as  a  journeyman 
printer.  Earlier  still,  he  had  reached  California 
as  a  sailor  before  the  mast,  lived  precariously  on 
odd  jobs,  canvassed  for  subscribers  for  a  news- 
paper, peddled  clotheswringers  —  did  anything 
to  support  the  wife  he  liad  married  on  nothing 
at  twenty-one  and  the  family  that  soon  came  to 
them.  He  had  helped  as  a  printer  to  set  the  type 
of  his  book,  cast  it  in  electrotyped- plates,  and  in 
1879  found    a  publisher  in  Appleton.      In   1880 


he  came  to  New  York  on  an  emigrant  ticket, 
bought  with  borrowed  money,  and  suffered  ex- 
treme poverty  rather  than  return  to  anonymous 
journalism  and  forsake  his  determination  to  stand 
by  his  convictions  and  share  the  fate,  ill  or  good, 
of  his  own  written  thoughts.  His  book  made  its 
way,  attracting  more  notice  abroad  than  here, 
and  most  of  all  in  England,  where  a  sixpenny 
edition  having  led  to  a  large  sale  the  London 
Times  said  it  could  no  longer  be  ignored,  and 
gave  it  a  full-page  review.  Within  a  few  hours 
not  a  copy  of  ' '  Progress  and  Poverty  "  was 
unsold  by  the  booksellers  of  London.  New  edi- 
tions succeeded  as  fast  as  presses  could  print 
them. 

When  George  visited  England  in  1883  he 
was  far  from  being  an  obscure  person,  but  the 
degree  and  kind  of  interest  felt  in  him  was  not 
ascertainable — whether  the  educated  in  the  mas 
viewed  him  with  respect  as  a  thinker  of  serious 
power  and  importance,  or  w^ith  curiosity  as  a 
mere  visionary  having  an  unusual  gift  of  elo- 
quence, or  with  fear  as  a  disturbing  madman. 
Those  who  deemed  him  a  grander  Adam  Smith, 
those  who  abhorred  him  as  a  more  modern  Murat, 
and  those  who  felt  they  must  be  where  fashion 
led,  alike  thronged  to  St.  James'  Hall.  He  was 
lor  the  hour  London's  lion — that  much  was  sure. 

His  son  tells  me  that  his  father,  not  seeing  the 
boy,  came  alope  into  the  room  next  morning  and 
turned  over  the  newspapers  on  the  table.  The 
Times,  and  all  the  rest,  gave  extended  reports  of 
the  meeting  and  the  address. 

'<  At  last,"  said  Henry  George,  speaking  aloud 
and  to  himself,  "  At  last  I  am  famous." 

'<  And,"  says  his  son,  *'  he  went  away  into  the 
next  room,  never  noticing  me,  his  face  lighted  up." 

Mr.  George  is  now  in  his  fifty- ninth  year,  and 
those  whose  personal  contact  with  him  has  been 
recent  are  most  struck  by  his  gentleness,  and  next 
by  the  abstraction  of  his  manner.      On  his  social 
side  he  is  the  least  self-assertive  of  men  now. 
**As  a  neighbor,   a  friend,  and  the  head  of  a 
family,"  said  one  who  is  near  to  him,  '*  Henry 
George  is  4he  justest,  the  most  considerate,  the 
sweetest,  and  most  lovable  of  men."     For  some 
years  he  Las  been  living  in  retirement,  giving 
the  leisure  and  the  matured  thought  of  his  ripened 
life  to  the  composition  of  an  elaborate  work  on 
the  "'  Science  of  Political  Economy."    It  is  to  be 
his  magnu?)i  opus.      Some  of  the  chapters  I  have 
seen,  and  am  acquainted  with  the  book's  scheme. 
It  shows  no  decline  in  power,  but  there  is  in  it 
what  there  is  in  George  himself — a  milder  tone. 
He  had  sat  down  in   his  evening  to  tell  before 
night  came  all  he  thought  of  the  world  in  which 
he  found  himself — to  face  its  problems  and  offer 
his  solutions.     His  absorption  in   this  vast  ta?k- 


HENRY  GEORGE. 


a  pleasure  to  him,  was  coKiplete  until  the  call  to 
the  mayoralty  contest  came.  Then  he  woke  up 
as  a  pasturing  war-horse  might  at  the  bugle's 
blast,  and  he  is  the  old  Henry  George  again  that 
I  knew  in  San  Francisco  when  he  was  in  his 
thirties  and  up  to  his  ears  in  his  newspaper  fights. 
But  let  that  wait. 

The  Henry  Oeorge  of  the  past  decade  is  the 
Henry  George  of  New  York.  The  diminutive 
figure — he  is  under  five  and  a  half  feet  and  of 
less  weight  and  smaller  girth  than  many  a  boy  of 
sixteen — is  familiar  to  the  people  of  Fort  Hamil' 
ton,  where  he  lives  and  has  taken  his  walks,  con- 
stitutionals without  destination,  and  heedless  in 
the  choice  of  roadway  or  sidewalk,  ambles  for 
fresh  air  and  thought  that  excluded  observation 
of  external  things.  The  fine  head,  the  graying- 
reddish  beard,  the  blue  eyes  looking  absently  out 
from  under  the  thicket  of  brows  and  through 
large  spectacles,  the  soft  hat  set  on  any  way — 
when  these  have  appeared  at  the  door  of  an  edi- 
torial-room to  inquire  for  a  friend  or  bring  an 
article,  the  stranger- journalist,  unaware  of  the 
visitor's  identity,  has  mistaken  him  for  a  col- 
porteur, a  retired  schoolmaster,  an  unrecognized 
poet,  or  anything  meek  and  unworldly.  Mr. 
George's  absent-mindedness  is  the  jest  of  his 
circle.  Names  escape  him.  I  heard  him  say  to 
Mr.  Dayton,  the  candidate  on  his  ticket  for  Comp- 
troller and  one  of  the  best-known  men  in  New 
York:  ■'  You  won't  mind  it,  I  hope,  if  I  forget 
your  name;  I'm  so  conscious  of  the  danger  of 
getting  names  wrong  that  when  the  need  of  re- 
membering comes  it  rattles  me,  and  away  the 
name  goes. " 

He  came  late  to  a  recent  dinner  at  the  Lotus 
Club,  where  be  was  to  discuss  with  some  friends 


the  question  of  his  being  a  candidate  in  appre- 
hended contingencies.  It  was  raining,  and  he 
took  from  his  pocket  the  slippers  with  which  Mrs. 
George  had  insisted  on  providing  him  in  case  he 
should  get  his  feet  wet,  &nd  aa  he  put  them  on 
he  apologized  with  honest  gravity: 

"  1  lost  time  looking  for  a  man  I  kept  asking 
after  as  Kinsella,  and  it  turned  out  his  right  name 
wflB  Moriarity.  At  least,  I  think  that  was  what 
he  told  me  it  was  when  1  found  him." 

But  there  was  no  absent-mindedness  when  dis- 
ciission  of  the  business  in  hand  ensued.  Then 
his  mind  closed  the  door  on  his  book  and  its 
large  demands,  and  came  loearth  and  the  practical 
present,  keen  and  wide-awake — the  man  of  the 
San  Francisco  Post. 

That  was  Henry  George's  own  newspaper, 
started  by  him  early  in  the  seventies.  It  re- 
vealed the  qualities  of  brain  and  character  that 
are  his  essences  and  have  made  him  what  he  is. 
It  was  an  unusually  good  newspaper,  judged  by 
the  ordinary  standard.  That  is  to  say,  it  was 
active  in  giving  the  news  and  as  eager  for 
"  scoops,"  and  as  proud  of  them  as  a  newspaper 
not  seeking  to  be  respectable  at  the  price  of  dull- 
ness can  Tje.  Mr.  George  drew  to  the  Post  the 
bright  young  newspaper  men  and  shocked  his 
established  rivals  by  his  enterprise,  as  a  new 
paper  supplied  with  energy  and  in  need  of  busi- 
ness always  does.  But  it  was  his  editorial  policy 
that  marked  the  Posi  off  from  the  usual.  The 
editor,  while  setting  type  or  writing  for  other 
newspapers,  had  made  time  in  which  to  read  and 
think.  Much  as  Napoleon  found  iu  rea<iing  the 
monthly  reports  as  to  the  state  of  his  trooj*  and 
fleets,  forming  twenty  large  volumes,  ' '  more 
pleasure  than  any  young  girl  does  in  a  novel,"  so 
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Henry  George  pursued  the  study  of  political 
economy.  He  tore  liimselt  from  it  Iwcause  work 
had  to  be  dune  tliat  his  family  might  be  housed 
and  fed  and  clotlied. 

"It  amazes  me,"   said  his  wife  lately,  fresh 
fron  reading  the  proofs  of  still   another  edition 
of  ■ '  Progress  and  Poverty, "  ' '  how  the  man  ever 
found  the  time  to 
do    the     readmg 

and  the  thinking  ■, 

bound    in   that  ^ 

book,      I'm     not  '>^ 

spitaking    of    the  ^ 

intellectual  abil- 
ity needed  to  do 
it  at  all,  but  just 

the  work  it  stands  * 

for.       He  was   a  '       / 

busy  man,  busier 
than    anybody    I  / 

for  us,  yet  he  read 
endlessly,  and 

t'  e  Hiinty  0EOI10& 

(Age  elsbtren.) 
(From  a  dsBQerreotype.) 

one-  part   of    his 

head  while  lie  used  another  part  every  day  to 

make  a  living." 

How  thoroughly  he  read,  a^  well  as  widely — 
for  history,  and  philosophy,  and  the  poets,  and 
general  literature  claimed  him  concurrently  with 
Smith  and  Ricardo  and  Mill  and  the  French 
encyclopedists — and  how  thorough  he  felt  His 
thought  was  before  he  put  pen  to  paper  on  his 
book,  I  learned  when  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
had  been  before  the  world  for  some  time.  Her- 
iiert  Spencer  and  Huxley  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  and  many  others,  had  dissented  from  its 
teachings  and  given  their  reasons.  Mr,  George 
has  a  mind  above  the  small  pride  of  consistency, 
an  open  mind,  that  is  large  enough  to  l>e  willing 
to  receive  the  truth  from  any  quarter,  whether 
the  reception  l>e  agreeable  to  his  preconceptiona 
or  not.  He  is  scarci^ly  less  a  contender  for  an 
opinion  because  it  is  his  than  was  Darwin,  whose 
gratitude  was  greater  to  one  tliat  pointed  out  an 
error  than  to  one  who  accepted  him  as  a  master. 

"What,"  I  asked  him,  "has  all  this  criticism 
done  for  you  ?  Has  it  made  you  doubtful  on 
any  important  point?" 

"No,"  he  said,  "As  yet  I  have  seen  no 
criticism  chat  is  not  answered  by  the  book 
itself." 

Within  the  past  month  he  remarked  that  he 
had  been  correcting  proof  on  the  new  edition. 

"  Have  you  made  any  changes?"  I  inquired. 

"A  verbal  one  here  and  there,"  he  answered. 


"and  a  note  explaining  that  when  I  wrote  I  wm 
under  the  common  error  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
principle  of  copyright  and  patents." 

And  the  Itook  was  written  nearly  twenty  yesTB 
ago. 

That,  surely,  is  a  rare,  an  almost  unique,  ex- 
perience among  the  men  who  have  written  on  the 
deeply  serious  things  of  life. 

The  germs  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  were 
in  the  Post's  editorial  columns.  It  was,  of 
course,  not  practicable  to  exponiid  in  newspaper 
articles  from  day  to  day,  to  the  understanding  of 
careless  readers,  a  theory  of  the  cause  and  cure  of 
poverty  so  novel,  and  the  Post's  incessant  cry, 
' '  Ta.x  the  land  ! "  instead  of  enlightening  the  pub- 
lic, got  the  editor  the  name  of  being  a  crank. 
Fellow  journalists  acknowledged  Jiis  ability  as  a 
writer,  but  felt  superior  to  him  in  sense  and  chalTed 
him  condescendingly  on  his  hobby.  No  set  of 
men  were  more  surprised  by  "Progress  and  Pov- 
erty "  than  the  journalists.  The  book  astonished 
them  much  more  than  did  its  success  ;  yet  he 
had  the  fate  of  all  prophets  in  linding  honor 
grudged  him  in  his  own  country.  The  wisdom 
of  commerce,  like  the  wisdom  of  journahsm,  wm 
against  the  Post.  Its  incredible  readiness  10 
"  make  a  fight"  merely  for  the  reason  thai  it 
was  right  to  make  it,  regardless  of  immediate 
financial  consequences,  cost  the  Poxi  the  estecin 
and  confidence  of  the  business  community,  and 
brought  it  the  respectable  disapproval  of  ihelead- 
ingcilizen,who  is  the  same  high-minded,  courage- 
ous and  judicious  person  in  San  Francisco  as  ete- 

Nevertheless,  the  PoM  became  a  power.  The 
masses  liked  it  for  its  brisk  news  columns  and 
for  the  warmth  of  its  sympathy  with  their  lot 
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George,  even  if  they  were  not  clear  about  what 
it  all  meant,  became  popular  with  the  working- 
meD.  They  asked  him  to  l)e  a  candidate  for  the 
State  Senate;  and  he  was  willing.  At  their  con- 
vention, when  he  mounted  the  stage,  they  in- 
quired of  him,  as  of  other  caodi dates,  if  he  would 
subscribe  to  tbe  platform  and  be  obedient  to 
the  directions  of  the  executive  committee  when 
elected.  He  promptly  answered  that  he  would 
do  neither,  but  remain  his  own  master,  and  elo- 
quently gave  his  reasons  for  preferring  that 
Status.  He  remained  a  private  citizen,  and  for 
awhile  a  suH[)ectcd  and  unpopular  one.  It  was 
as  foreign  to  George  to  bo  either  a  demagogue  or 
a  follower  in  politics  as  it  was  for  the  Post  to 
keep  Bubscribers  and  advertisers  by  thrifty  si- 
lence. Women  were  appearing  at  local  option 
elections  soliciting  votes  and  received  disrespect- 
ful treatment.  Instantly  the  Post  charged  upon 
the  ungallant  blackguards,  and  in  a  day  had 
every  saloon  in  California  for  its  enemy.  Sub- 
scribers withdrew  by  the  thousand  and  adver- 
tisements were  withdrawn  by  the  column,  but 
that  made  no  difference  to  George. 

The  instance  is  typical  of  the  coiirse  of  the  paper 
while  he  continued  to  be  its  owner.  Whether  its 
bravery,  its  brains  and  its  lionesty  would  have 
compelled  support  in  the  end  must  be  left  to 
opinion.  Unfortunately  for  Henry  George,  as 
he  felt  poignantly  at  the  time,  but  fortunately 
for  himself  and  mankind,  he  was  suddenly 
forced  eitlier  to  meet  notes,  which  he  supposed 
were  the  record  of  a  friendly  and  volunteered 
loan,  or  surrender  the  paper.  He  went  from  the 
ofBce  of  the  Pout  poorer  than  when  he  entered  it 
by  the  years  of  laboi  it  had  taken.  Then  it  was 
that  he  abandoned  daily  journalism,  took  a  small 


place  from  the  governor  he  had  helped  to  elect, 
and  for  the  first  period  in  his  laborious,  strenu- 
ous and  studious  life  knew  what  leisure  was,  or 
rather  what  it  was  to  have  time  for  the  work  he 
longed  to  do. 

That  long,  hard,  and  bitter  struggle  in  Cali- 
fornia, often  humiliating,  often  incensing,  often 
discouraging,  but  never  crushing  nor  dishonor- 
ing, was  Henry  George's'  university.  It  devel- 
oped and  knitted  his  character,  trained  his  moral 
muscle,  and  made  him  sufficient  unto  himself. 
For  his  mind  the  experience  had  an  exceptional 
advantage,  which  he  acknowledges  in  his  first 
book.  Unlike  other  students  of  social  causes  and 
effects,  he  was  not  required  to  ask  his  imagina- 
tion to  present  him  '^ith  primitive  conditions  and 
to  pilot  him  through  the  mazes  of  higher  devel- 
opment. In  California  he  saw  society  grow 
from  its  simplest  elements  into  the  finished  com- 
plexity of  modern  civihzation.  Though  an  actor 
in  the  drama,  he  was  also  a  spectator.  He  lived 
in  a  laboratory  as  well  as  in  the  library.  Hence 
his  firm  grasp  on  the  fundamental  things  which 
BO  oflen  elude  able  minds  that  have  not  seen 
them  with  the  actual  eye,  but  must  search  for 
them  under  confusing  layers  of  institutional  su- 
perim position.  Also  his  C'aliforuian  schooling 
gave  him  that  comprehension  of  the  mind,  the 
needs,  the  passions,  the  prejudices,  the  aspira- 
tions, the  limitations,  the  possibilities,  the  inner 
soul  of  the  common  man.  Not  the  commonplace 
man,  but  the  common  man,  the  man  at  the  base 
of  the  structure.  George  was  out  of  work  with 
tlie  workless,  hungry  with  the  hungry,  and  all 
the  cares  that  press  upon  the  common  man  whose 
daily  prol;lem  is  subsistence  were  George's  own 
daily  cares  for  years.     The  man  of  his  political 
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economy,  therefore,  is  not  that  machine-made 
monster  created  to  make  and  consume  wcahh  and 
operated  only  by  the  iron  law  ot  wages — the 
economic  man — but  the  btiman  man,  who  lovea 
and  hates  and  has  children,  and  is  conscious  of 
ambitions  as  he  works. 

But  while  George  is  brother  to  the  common 
man,  and  through   sympathy    carries  the  crosa 
of  the  common  man,  he   is  his  sternest  mentor 
and  never  flatters  him.      Xot«  these  paragraphs, 
which   give   at   once  the   starting-point   of    the 
George    philosophy,    an 
example  of  his  gift  for 
felicitous    illustration,    a 
touch  of  his  crystal  style, 
and    a   bit  o£    his  cruel 
good  sense.     They  occur 
at    the    opening   of    his 
book  on  "Protection  or 
Free  Trade": 
■  Near  the  window  by  which 
I  writ«  a  great  bull  in  teth- 
ered b;  a  ring  in  his  now. 
Gmr.iag  round  and  round, 
he  hH.1  wound  his  rope  about 
tbe    stake     uutU    now    lie 
stands  a  close  prisoner.  ta:i- 
talized  bf  rich  grass  he  oin- 
not  reach,   unable  even  to 
tow  his  head  to  rid  himself 
of  the  flies  that  cluster  on 
his   shoulders.      Now    nnd 
again  he  struggles  vainly, 
and  then,  after  pitiful  bel- 
lowings,  relapses  into  silent 

This  bull,  a  very  type  of 
massive  strength,  who.  be- 
cause be  has  not  wit  enough 
to  see  how  be  might  be  free, 
suffers   want   in    sight  of 

plenty,    and    is    helplessly  hkhrt 

preyed   upon  by    weaker 


On  the  morning  of  the  day  upon  which  Mr. 
George  resolved  to  be  a  candidate  tor  Mayor  ot 
New  York  there  was,  at  his  request,  a  meeting 
of  friends  to  advise    l;im.     They  came    lo  the 
number  ot  thirty,  and  it  was  for  its  size  a  notably 
representative  gathering.       There  were  a  fe» 
business  men,  two  ot  them  rich  in  laniis  as  in 
other   desirable    things,    several    lawj-ers,    some 
leaders  in  the  labor  unions,  a  few  practical  *nd 
more  unpractical  politicians,  and  a  journalist  or 
two.    The  average  grade  of  inttilligence  washigL 
The  least  impressive  per- 
son present  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the  assembling. 
Mr.    George   sat  in  tbe 
midst,   his  small  stature 
and    inattention   to  the 
niceties  of    apparel    ac- 
centuated   by   the   largo 
and    weil-dressed    plutO' 
crats  (but  fervid  single' 
taxera)  who  flanked  hiiiu 
The  light  shone  on  bid 
dusty  shoes  and  on  bis 
spectacles,  through  which 


blinked. 


Adv 


nnfltemblemot  the  working 

In  all  lands  men  whose  toil  creates  abounding  wealth 
are  pinched  with  poverty,  and,  while  ndvancing  civil- 
ization opens  wider  vistaeand  awakens  new  desires,  are 
held  down  to  brutish  levels  by  animal  needs.  Bitterly 
conscious  of  injustice,  feeling  in  their  Inmost  souU  that 
they  were  made  for  more  than  bo  narrow  a  life.  they, 
too,  spasmodically  struggle  and  cry  out.  But  until 
they  trace  effect  to  cause,  until  they  see  how  they  are 
fettered  and  may  be  freed,  thefr  struggles  and  out- 
cries are  as  vain  as  those  of  the  bull.  Xny,  they  are 
vainer.  I  shall  go  out  and  drive  the  bull  in  tbe  way 
that  will  untwist  his  rope.  But  who  shall  drive  men 
into  freedom  ?  Till  they  use  the  reason  with  which  they 
have  been  gifted  nothing  can  avail.  For  them  there  is 
no  special  providence.  Under  all  forms  of  government 
the  ultimate  power  lies  with  tbe  masses.  It  is  not 
kings  nor  aristocracies  nor  land-owners  nor  capitali 
that  anywhere  really  enslave  the  people 


poured  upon  him.  There 
were  friends  who  urged 
his  health  and  his  un- 
finished book  as  reasons 
why  he  should  not  run; 
others  talked  inspiring 
or  depressing  generali- 
ties; others  went  inio 
figures.  There  was  not  a 
man  there  who  did  not  si 
the  beginning  feel  pe^ 
fectly  competent  to  guide 
Mr.  George  in  politira 
and  in  all  the  things  of 
common  life.  At  iha 
end  there  was  not  g  man 
there  who  ment-ally  did  not  stand  hat  in  hand 
before  his  sui)erior  practical  sense.  He  talked 
less  than  anybody  else,  asking  questions  chiefly, 
and  wound  up  by  putting  the  case  pro  and 
con  so  simply  that  the  matter  was  clear  at 
once  to  everybody,  and  all  joined  in  saying: 
■'  Decide  it  for  yourself,  Mr.  Geoi^;  and  what- 
ever your  decision  may  be,  it  is  ours."  Tbe  rest 
had  given  their  thoughts  to  considerations  of  ex- 
pediency, chances  of  failure  or  success,  or  'lie 
effect  of  the  canvass  upon  him.  Henry  George 
went  straight  to  the  core  ot  the  matter  and  dealt 
only  with  the  question:  "Is  it  right  that  1 
should  do  this  ?  Am  I  needed  by  my  cause?' 
In  the  presence  of  simplicity  and  unselflshn«» 
the  wisdom  ot  the  shrewd  became  as  toohshneS 


HENRY  GEORGE. 


to  them.  There  wae  no  doubting  his  sincerity. 
When  he  Baid:  "I  live  to  advance  this  cause, 
and  if  it  takes  my  health  or  life,  and  that  is  need- 
ed, I  am  ready,"  he  said  it  with  no  flourish,  but 
quietly,  as  another  man  might  say  he  was  ready 
to  make  some  sacrifice  of  time  and  business  for 
his  party.  The  thirty  who  met  divided  in  opinion 
went  away  as  one,  and  that  one  on  tire  with  de- 
votion to  Henry  George  and  lifted  to  his  plane 
for  the  hour. 

Men  laugh  at  themselves  for  his  power  over 
them.  They  go  to  him  to  advise,  to  expostulate, 
to  argue,  and  come  from  him  wroth  with  their 
own  past  littleness.  For  they  find  in  him  not 
only  the  capacity  to  think  largely  and  clearly,  but 
utter  honesty  in  speaking  his  thought.  He  ap- 
pals the  strategists  who  enlist  under  him.  He 
concerns  himself  not  at  all  with  consequences. 
"  I  have  no  secrets,"  he  said  to  me  a  few  days 
ago  when  talking  politics;  "no  concealed  poli- 
cies. My  platform  is  what  I  think,  and  if  others 
do  not  approve  my  beliefs  T  don't  ask  for  their 
votes."  A  man  whose  acquaintance  with  life  has 
been  so  varied  and  intimate  as  his  is  not  ignorant 
of  bow  radically  many  of  his  beliefs  differ  from 
conventional  opinion,  of  how  revolutionary  they 
seem  to  the  conservative  ;  but  he  is  used  to  this, 
and  utters  the  most  frightful  political  heresies 
with  a  placid  calmness  that  bewilders  such  fol- 
lowers as  deem  it  polilic  not  unnecessarily  to  of- 
fend. These  followers  end  by  imbibing  his  own 
courage  and  joyously  trampling  Opon  al!  their 
previously  acquired  maxims  of  policy.  He  is  a 
treasure  to  the  reporters,  for  he  will  answer  any 
question. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  the  Raines  law  ?" 

' '  No.  I  believe  in  no  law  in  restraint  of  the 
right  to  do  business.  I  would  have  men  sell 
liquor  and  drink  it  a6  they  see  fit.  Individual 
liberty  is  sacred." 

And  there  is  horror  among  the  temperance 
people. 

' '  "What  are  your  views  on  the  tariff  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  free-trader — an  absolute  free-trader. 
I  would  do  away  with  custom  houses  altogether. " 

And  revenue-only  tariff  men  as  well  as  pro- 
tectionists are  aghast. 

It  all  means,  of  course,  that  he  would  altack 
the  evil  of  drink  at  the  other  end — by  removing 
the  cause  in  so  far  as  it  lies  in  poverty.  And  as 
he  believes  that  all  revenue  should  be  derived 
from  land  there  is  no  place  for  custom  houses  in 
his  scheme.  But  he  lias  written  his  explana- 
tions and  will  not  trouble  hiniself  to  repeat  them 
at  this  day  by  word  of  mouth  unless  the  inter- 
viewer makes  that  draft  on  what  Mr.  George  has 
come  to  regard  as  his  store  of  commonplaces. 

It  IS  a  strange  figure   in  the   hurly-burly  of 


(When  he  ran  for  Mayor  o(  New  York  In  1886.) 

politics.  Incomprehensible  to  most,  fear-inspir- 
ing to  many,  and  ludicrous  to  not  a  few.  To 
these  last  it  is  Colonel  Newcome  running  for  Par- 
liament, and  Don  Quixote  come  again. 

But  listen  to  this  from  a  politically  experienced 
member  of  his  campaign  committee: 

"How  it  is  I  don't  know,  but  every  move  we 
have  made  in  politics  against  George's  advice  we 
have  Iwen  wrong,  and  every  time  we  have  fol- 
lowed his  advice  we  have  come  out  right.  We 
all  think  we  know  more  alMut  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  game  than  he  does,  but  he  has  a  sort  of 
instinct  that  guides  him  straight.  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  understand  it." 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  another,  "it's  because 
you  clever  men  play  the  political  fiddle  by  note 
and  he  plays  it  by  ear.  Remember  the  vote  he 
got  in  18«6  by  practicing  his  kind  of  politics, 
which  you  are  so  modest  as  to  think  not  of  this 
world,  until  you  wake  up  to  the  old,  old  fact 
tliat  a  man  placed  high  can  see  farther  than  the 
man  down  below  him.  Isn't  it  just  possible  that 
a  large  mind  can  think  better  about  anything 
than  a  smaller  one  can?" 

Of   Mr.    George's   ability  to   administer    the 
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aSaira  of  an  important  public  office  I  am  incom- 
petent to  judge;  but  in  asking  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  competent  I  learned  eome  things 
bearing  on  the  point. 

The  panic  year  of  1893  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  in  practice  his  financial  theories, 
and    to    iljustrat©   happily    for   his    friends    the 
iniquity  of  private  ownership  of  land  and  public 
franchises.    The  proprietors  of  some  large  manu- 
factories  in  a   Bmall  town  were  about  to   shut 
down,  as  money  was  not  to  be  had.      This  would 
have  thrown  many  men  out  of 
employment  and  lost  to  a  pro- 
portion of   them   their  homes, 
partly  paid  for.      On  the  advice 
of   Mr.    George  the    employers 
deposited    Government    Ijouds, 
securities  resting  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  Government,  with  a 
'New  York  trust  company.     The 
latter    then    issued    certificates 
against  these  bonds  in  denom- 
inations   of    from    $1    to    $20. 
The    men  accepted   the  certifi- 
cates as  notes  for  their  wages, 
the  merchants  of  the  place  took 
them  as  notes  for  their  goods. 
Six  120,000  blocks  of  these  cer- 
tificates were  issued    and  went 
into    circulation,    the    factories 
were  kept  going,  nobody  lost, 
and  Mr.  George  claimed  a  tri- 
umph for  fiat  money.  (FromabHstrecei 

Another  friend  was  about  to 
erect  works  in  a  town  owned  principally  by  a  single 
corporation.  Mr.  George  objects  to  anybody 
pocketing  the  unearned  increment  on  the  value  of 
land,  but  if  somebody  must  pocket  it  under  the 
present  system  he  prefers  it  should  I>e  a  friend 
rather  than  a  stranger,  whose  deserts  are  unknown. 
By  his  suggestion,  a  farm  three  miles  from  the 
dominating  corporation's  town  was  bought,  and 
the  works  erected  thereon,  with  much  land  to 
Bpare.  Lots  began  to  sell,  owing  to  the  factory's 
location,  and  a  trolley  line  was  run  to  the  town. 
Results:  From  the  sale  of  the  surplus  land  the 
fann  and  the  factory  were  more  than  paid  for, 
and  the  trolley  line  remains  a  continuously  profit- 
able.property.  All  the  increased  value  of  that 
farm  arising  from  its  having  been  put  to  more 
gainful  uses,  and  ail  the  profits  of  the  trolley, 
Mr.  Gitorge  would,  if  he  could,  divert  to  the 
public  treasury;  ami  so  would  his  friends  who 
pocket  the  same,  but  until  a  majority  of  their 
countrymen  think  with  them,  they  will  doubtless, 
with  what  cheerfulness  they  may,  continue  as  the 
beneficiaries  of  a  system  they  hold  to  be  imjnst. 

"What  is  Mr.    George's    capacity    for    busi- 


ness ?  "  I  asked  a  man  of  large  affairs  who  it  one 
of  bis  intimates.     The  answer  was  this  : 

"  I  have  consulted  him  repeatedly  and  never 
found    his   judgment   unsound.     When  I  have 
placed   a  business  problem  of  many  factors  be- 
fore him,  he  has  given   his  mind  to  it  with  that 
same  ability  to  detect  the  seeming  and  get  at  the 
real  that  he  shows  in  resolving  into  plainneEe  the 
complexities  of  political  economy.     Voltaire  went 
to  the  bourse  and  made  a  fortune  to  prove  that  ■ 
man  of  genius  was  as  clever  as  common  men  on 
their  own  ground,  and  George 
could  have  done  the  same,  bni, 
like  Agassiz,  he  has  had  no  time 
to  make  money." 

Henry  George    is    a  varions 
man,  and  in   nearly  all  the  as- 
pects in  which  he  has  been  re- 
vealed to  me,  through  years  of 
acquaintance,  a  superior  and  a 
good  man — so  superior,  so  laige, 
that  it  appears    to   me  a  little 
matter    whether    he    shall    be 
Mayor  of   New    York  or  not. 
That    he   desires   election,  and 
expects  it  with  confidence,   I  am 
aware,  but  primarily  his  purpose 
in  being  a  candidate  is  to  direct 
men's  minds  to  the  social  prob- 
lem and  his  solution.     He  lives 
for  that,  and  lives  for  it  with  an 
exalted  enthusiasm.  Yet,though 
.tl>- made  by  hifl  BOD.)      he  believes  that  he  has  pointed 
the  world  to  a  civilization  that 
will  be  without  the  dark  shadow  of  poverty,  the 
parent  of  endless  sin  and  crime  and  debasement 
and   suffering — though  I  think  he  counts  on  a 
grateful  posthumous  fame  inferior  to  that  won  by 
no  man  who  has  appeared  among  his  kind,  Henry 
George  is  not  insensible  to  the  dignities  of  the 
burgher.    That  is  the  side  of  him  which  spoke  in 
London  in  the  hearing  of  his  unseen  son,  not  the 
spirit  that  spoke  in  the  cab  on  Madison  Avenue. 
Doubtless  as  mayor  he  could  constantly  challenge 
the  principle  of  laws  it  would  be  his  duty  to  en- 
force, and  so  invite  reexamination  of  many  tenets 
ofthe  received  economic  creed;  but  he  isgi'on-ing 
old,  and  no  man  may,  with  justice  to  himself,  strive 
to  do  more  than  his  strength  will  bear.     And  Lis 
book  waits.      To  me  it  is  etrange  that  such  a  man 
should  care  for  any  official  distinction.     If  he  ia 
what  he  believes  himself  to  be,  and  ii  his  l«oks 
ultimately  will  do  for  mankind  what  he  and  those 
who  accept  their  teachings  believe  they  will  do,  in 
the  time  to  come  the  fact  that  Henry  George  wM 
or  was  not  Mayor  of    New  York  will  seem  in  the 
retrospect  a  thing  of  as  small  importance  as  that 
he  was  five  feet  six  inches  and  not  six  feet  tail 


(From  a  very  recent  pbotoKraph.) 

THE  SITUATION   IN  SPAIN. 

BY  STEPHEN  BONSAL. 


DON  PRAXEDES,  the  odd  Greek  name 
of  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  Spain, 
and  by  which  he  is  invariably  called,  is  a  very 
interesting  character  indeed.  No  man  has  prob- 
ably ever  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  afTairs 
of  a  great  nation  for  so  many  years  and  done  so 
little  as  Don  Praxedea  ;  he  never  boasts  of  his 
achievements,  but,  as  he  once  told  me,  he  is  not  a 
little  proud  of  the  things  he  has  left  undone.  Al- 
most inevitably  he  has  been  compared  to  his  late 
rival,  so  recently  assassinated,  Canovaa  del  Cas- 
tillo, though  in  fact  the  only  points  of  compari- 
son were  to  be  found  in  features  of  sharp  con- 
trast. Canovas  was  a  man  of  moat  engaging 
personality,  of  wide  reading  and  of  encycloptedic 
knowledge  of  everything  that  happened  in  the 
world  down  to  the  days  of  the  discovery  of 
America.  Whether  it  be  true  or  not,  as  has 
been  recently  published,  that  his  origin  was  of 
the  humblest  and  his  mother  a  wash-woman, 
Canovas  certainly  looked  and  behaved  as  though 
the  bluest  blood  in  Spain  ran  through  his  veins; 
and  his  brilliant  career,  begun  under  the  patron- 


age of  an  uncle  who  was  a  celebrated  writer  in 
his  day  and  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Academy, 
soon  became  the  hope  of  the  stern,  unbending 
Tories  of  his  country.  To  Canovas,  from  the 
day  when  Charles  V.  withdrew  from  the  spacious 
world  of  two  continents,  which  he  had  filled  with 
the  magnificence  of  his  rule,  and  disappeared  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  mountain  convent  at  Yuste, 
down  to  the  day  in  1874  when,  acting  upon  hia 
suggestion  and  under  his  guidance,  Martinez 
Campos  raised  the  banner  of  legitimacy  and  pro- 
claimed Alfonso  king  at  Sagunto,  all  Spanish 
history  was  a  closed  book.  He  chose  to  ig- 
nore it,  to  disregard  the  march  of  time  and  of 
progress  as  though  it  had  not  been.  Span- 
iards, like  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  prone  to  il- 
lustrate their  dicta  of  homely  wisdom  by  cita- 
tions from  the  immortal  story  of  the  Knight 
of  La  Maneha,  and  so  they  have  always  called 
Canovas  the  Don  Quixote  and  Sagasta,  "  Don 
Praxedes,"  the  Sancho  Panza  of  Spanish  poli- 
tics. This  comparison  is  not  altogether  without 
justification  as  far  as  the  mental  picture  is  con- 
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cerned,  but  most  misleading  as  to  the  physical 
aspect.  Don  Praxedes  has  the  tall,  thin,  cada- 
verous figure  of  the  Ingenious  Knight,  when  he 
should  be  short,  rotund  and  stocky  like  Sancho; 
and  his  face  is  commonplace  and  only  saved  from 
insignificance  by  an  expression  of  great  shrewd- 
ness. 

Canovas  was  a  pedant  in  the  lore  of  obso- 
lete statesmanship,  and  Sagasta  is  simply  a  very 
adroit  wire-puller,  the  typo  of  a  petty  lawyer  in 
a  small  provincial  town,  with  a  deep  knowledge 
of  the  weakness  of  men  and  especially  of  the  foi- 
bles of  the  petty  politicians  of  Spain.  He  has 
time  and  again  maintained  his  position  by  his 
adroitness  in  reconciling,  temporarily  at  lea^t, 
antagonistic  groups  of  his  party;  he  is  not  a 
great  compromiser  like  Henry  Clay,  but  a  great 
compromiser  upon  very  little  and  insignificant 
things.  Almost  invariably  silent  in  the  senate, 
Don  Praxedes  has  won  his  victories,  which  have 
had  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  retention  of 
power,  by  secret  meetings  of  the  irreconcilable 
elements  in  his  house  on  the  Calle  Arenal. 
When  you  read  in  the  Madrid  papei-s  that  Don 
Pablo  this  or  Don  Gumersindo  that  has  been  in- 
vited to  Conferenciar  with  Don  Praxedes,  one 
may  be  pretty  certain  that  within  a  few  days 
Don  Pablo  will  blossom  out  as  a  duke,  that  his 
henchmen  will  receive  civil  governorships  or  fat 
colonial  offices,  and  that  the  Liberal  party  is  to 
remain  in  power.  It  is  very  difficult  to  pre- 
dict what  course  Seiior  Sagasta  will  pursue  under 
the  circumstances  which  confronts  him  both 
at  home  and  in  Cuba.  No  light  is  shed  upon  his 
future  action  by  interrogating  the  past,  because 
Sagasta,  from  the  day  on  which  he  '<  rallied  "  to 
the  Liberals  (or  deserted  the  Republicans,  as 
others  put  it),  has  never  been  identified  with  any 
policy  of  a  resolute  and  uncompromising  nature, 
nor  has  he  ever  developed  a  programme  from 
which  we  might  judge  the  caliber  of  the  man 
who  to-day  finds  himself  in  a  position  of  such 
difficulty  and  confronted  by  a  problem  in  the 
solution  of  which  our  sentiments  and  our  inter- 
ests are  so  inextricably  involved.  His  return  to 
power  at  this  juncture,  a  political  necessity  in 
which  he  most  reluctantly  acquiesced,  strikingly 
illustrates  the  irony  of  fate.  He  has  always  been 
the  father  of  political  makeshifts  and  of  halfway 
measures,  and  after  his  long  and  uneventful 
career  he  finds  himself  confronted  with  a  situa- 
tion which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  even  if  it 
does  not  require  the  only  solution  w^hich  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  received,  certainly  does  demand  the 
attention  of  a  sharper  stylus  than  ever  Sagasta 
wielded.  He  is  a  timid  man,  drawing  back  at 
the  sight  of  his  own  shadow.  He  never  pos- 
sessed the  stubbornness  or  the  tenacity  of  purpose 


which  characterized  his  dead  rival,  and  now  he 
finds  himself  surrounded  both  at  home  and 
abroad  by  dangers  which  might  appall  the  most 
resolute  and  cause  the  most  sanguine  of  men  to 
despair. 

From  the  little  Moorish  watch  tower  which 
tops  the  Presendencia,  where  the  ministers  meet, 
Sefior  Sagasta,  looking  out  upon  the  windy  table- 
lands and  snow-clad  spurs  of  the  Guadarrama, 
can  see  the  panorama  of  his  fatherland  as  it  is 
to-day.  When  he  relinquished  power,  not  three 
years  ago,  Spain  had  never  seemed  quite  so  pros- 
perous; certainly  never  before  in  this  generation 
had  the  outlook  been  so  hopeful.  It  is  true  that 
the  folly  of  the  Mellila  war  had  cost  twenty-five 
million  dollars;  but  with  the  increasing  market 
for  the  crude  Spanish  wines,  the  expansion  of  va- 
rious industries  in  Catalonia,  and  the  general  im- 
provement in  agriculture,  the  prosperity  and  the 
taxable  basis  of  the  country  was  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Seiior  Gamazo,  an  experi- 
enced financier,  had  brought  in  a  budget  which 
for  the  first  time  in  years  honestly  and  without 
the  jugglery  of  figures  had  balanced.  Spanish 
credit  had  improved  and  Spanish  rentes  stood 
firm  in  all  the  European  bourses.  On  that 
atalaya  from  which  he  looks  to-day,  upon  his  re- 
turn to  power,  he  sees  a  very  different  sight.  Spain 
has  been  bled  white  by  the  terrible  losses  of  the 
Cuban  and  the  Philippine  w^ars.  The  wars  of 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  covering  a  period  of 
fifty  years,  did  not  cost  Spain  in  men  and  in  treasure 
one-half  of  the  losses  the  colonial  wars  of  the  last 
three  years  have  entailed.  At  home,  throughout 
the  tawny  peninsular,  starvation  stalks,  not  in  the 
byways  and  in  the  sideways,  but  upon  the  royal 
roads.  In  the  north,  where  the  life  of  the  Span- 
ish peasant  has  always  been  a  stem  struggle  for 
existence,  the  change  in  affairs  is  less  noticeable 
and  the  people  are  better  prepared  to  meet  it;  but 
in  the  south,  incredable  as  it  may  seem  to  those 
who  have  lived  in  these  fruitful  provinces  in 
happier  years,  we  learn  that  in  the  fer- 
tile lands  of  Maria  Santissina,  where  food  and 
plenty  has  always  fallen  like  manna  from  heaven, 
a  famine  is  impending;  we  read  of  the  starva- 
tion of  whole  families,  of  villages  wiped  out 
of  existence  by  hunger  typhus,  and  the  de- 
sertion of  the  peasantry  flocking  to  the  cities 
and  crying  for  bread  ;  we  hear  that  even  the 
heaven-sent  and  natural  crops,  the  orange  and 
the  melons  of  the  gardens  of  Valencia,  the 
olives  of  Cordova  and  of  sunny  Seville,  and  the 
grape  that  gives  tlie  pale  sherry  upon  the  sandy 
soil  of  Xeres,  have  all  alike  failed.  The  few  in- 
dustries,  principally  in  Catalonia,  that  were  blos- 
soming into  prosperity  under  fostering  care  have 
been  stricken  down  by  the  blight  of  war,  and 
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even  the  factories  that  were  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustries which  thrive  by  war,  such  as  the  making 
of  guns  and  other  war  materials,  have  failed  be- 
cause the  payments  upon  the  contracts  are  being 
made  in  the  paper  money  of  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency. 

It  is  not  alone  in  the  imagination  of  her  un- 
practical statesmen  that  Spain  is  living  in  the 
past;  in  a  material  sense,  also,  slie  is  living  upon 
the  past.  Financially  as  well  as  politically  to  a 
great  extent  she  is  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
financiers,  who  with  niggard  hand  are  doling  out 
to  her  a  little  more  gold  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
serve  to  tide  over  this  period  of  trial  and  to  save 
some  of  the  many  millions  which  in  the  prosper- 
ous, thoughtless  years  they  poured  so  lavishly 
into  the  bottomless  pit  of  Spanish  credit. 

Dark  as  this  picture  is,  the  political  tableau  is 
still  more  somber.  Above  the  cry  of  those  who  are 
Asking  for  bread,  and  for  the  return  of  their  sons 
And  brothers  and  husbands  who  will  never  come 
back  from  the  pestilential  colonial  wars,  can  be 
heard  again  the  hoarse  cry  of  party  strife,  the 
uproar  of  the  most  irreconcilable  political  divi- 
sions and  antagonisms.  '•  The  widow's  peace" 
that  Canovas  proclaimed  when,  six  months  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  Alfonso  XI 11.  was  bom 
a  king,  a  truce  which  Spanish  chivalry  has  main- 
tained for  twelve  yeai*s,  is  over,  and  there  is 
about  to  take  place  a  struggle  for  the  throne  to 
which  the  posthumous  child  (*'  god  given  "  above 
all  other  children,  as  Grilo,  the  poet,  addicted  to 
the  Bourbon  dynasty,  proclaimed  in  patriotic 
verse)  was  born,  but  to-day/ action  is  in  order, 
and  no  one  knows  better  than  Senor  Sagasta  that 
every  leader  of  the  various  groups  and  political 
creeds  in  Spain  is  girding  up  his  loins  and  mar- 
shaling his  co-religionists  (a  literal  translation  of 
the  Spanish  word  which  shows  with  what  fa- 
naticism political  questions  are  fought  out  in  Spain 
to-day),  and  are  making  every  preparation  for 
the  era  of  chaotic  civil  war  which  is  dawning,  and 
out  of  which  no  one  knows  what  will  come.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  draw  a  clear  picture  of  this 
state  of  political  turmoil  and  fermentation,  be- 
cause its  most  striking  characteristic  is  confusion, 
and  yet  at  any  moment  it  may  assume  a  very 
definite  and  menacing  shape  for  the  upholders  of 
the  present  regime  in  Spain,  among  whom,  by 
the  way,  Senor  Sagasta,  the  present  prime  min- 
ister, is  not  regarded  as  the  most  stanch  and 
uncompromising  in  his  loyalty. 

The  agitation  of  the  Carlists  is  particularly  no- 
ticeable, and  certainly  most  formidable  and  full 
of  menace.  The  Carlists  claim  a  more  divine 
right  to  rule  Spain  because  their  leaders,  Don 
Carlos  and  Don  Jaime,  his  son,  are  descended  by 
the  male  line  and   not  by  the  female  line,  as  is 


the  present  king,  Alfonso  XIII. ,  from  Ferdinand 
VII.,  that  typical  Spanish  monarch  who  sought 
to  bolster  up  his  divine  right  to  rule  by  sup- 
pressing universities  and  starting  schools  of 
Tauromachia,  where  bull -fighters  and  baiters  were 
bred  and  taught  their  bloodthirsty  sport.  The 
coming  of  age  of  Don  Jaime,  and  the  exhibition 
on  his  part  of  a  not  unnatural  desire  to  play  the 
romantic  r6le  of  the  young  pretender  who  would 
come  into  his  own  again,  has  fanned  the  smol- 
dering embers  of  the  fanaticism  of  those  who 
cultivate  the  old  traditions  and  the  old  loyalty,  the 
Whites  of  Spain,  the  tradicionalistas.  While  Don 
Jaime  appeared  on  the  scene  much  too  soon  for 
the  peace  of  Spain,  it  was  none  too  soon  for  the 
permanence  of  the  Carlists'  agitation,  which,  owing 
to.  the  growing  fleshliness  of  Don  Carlos  and  his 
reluctance  to  fight  for  his  throne  upon  the  wind- 
swept tablelands  and  damp  valleys  of  Northern 
Spain,  has  shown  signs  of  exhaustion,  was  Gas- 
TADO,  as  they  say  in  Spain. 

The  Republicans  who  have  been  greatly  weak- 
ened by  the  fact  that  their  party  was  divided 
into  at  least  five  separate  and  distinct  groups, 
with  apparently  irreconcilable  differences,  are 
drawing  together.  Salmeron  and  Pi  y  Mar- 
gal,  who  have  been  such  bitter  enemies  and  who 
are  the  controlling  forces,  the  apostles  of  the  Re- 
publicans' creed  in  Spain  since  the  defection  of 
Castelar,  are  publicly  coquetting  and  exchang- 
ing honeyed  words,  while  in  private  they  are,  it  is 
openly  charged,  conspiring  to  bring  about  the 
new  r&gime  upon  which  they  have  decided. 

How  Sagasta  will  approach  the  situation,  how 
he  will  set  about  to  conjure  the  dangers  which 
threaten  the  present  regime,  it  is  most  difficult  to 
say  and  it  would  be  folly  to  prophesy.  From  a 
colorless  past  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  coloring  for 
the  future.  In  his  whole  political  life  there  is 
only  one  incident  which  it  is  now  interesting  to 
review  as  indicating  the  character  of  the  man 
arid  as  shedding  some  light  upon  his  probable  at- 
titude toward  Cuba.  I  refer  to  the  split  in  the 
Liberal  Cabinet  over  which  Sagasta  presided  in 
1894  in  regard  to  the  measure  of  reform  prom- 
ised to  the  Cubans.  The  scheme  of  reform 
which  was  brought  in  by  the  colonial  minister  of 
that  day,  Seiior  Maura,  in  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
peated promises  of  the  Liberal  leaders  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  C-ubans  for  a  measure  of  self- 
government,  conceded,  if  not  the  autonomy  of 
Canada,  at  least  the  measure  of  self-government 
which  is  enjoyed  by  a  British  crown  colony  with 
a  legislative  assembly.  After  many  delays 
Senor  Maura's  bill  was  voted  down  after  a  long 
and  stormy  cabinet  meeting  under  the  presidency 
of  Sagasta  and  Seiior  Maura,  the  colonial  minis- 
ter,  and    Senor   Oamazo,  the  finance  mini?5ter. 
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withdrew  from  the  cabinet.  The  details  of  tnis 
cabinet  meeting,  which,  viewed  now  in  the  light 
of  the  terrible  disasters  to  Spain  which  the  three 
intervening  years  have  brought,  are  of  the  great- 
est importance,  and  they  have  never  been  made 
public.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  direct  and 
immediate  cause  of  this  remarkable  and  ill- 
starred  change  of  policy,  it  is  true  the  Liberals 
under  Sagasta  broke  with  pledges  and  assurances 
as  solemn  as  any  they  have  made  since  or  are 
making  now,  and  by  their  rejection  of  the  advice 
of  Maura  missed  the  opportunity  of  saving  their 
country  from  the  Cuban  war,  which  has  brought 
upon  them,  and  upon  all  concerned,  ruin,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  desolation. 

The  portfolios  of  the  retiring  ministers  were 
without  delay  given  to  members  of  a  group  in 
the  Liberal  party  antagonistic  to  the  Maura  and 
Gamazo  faction,  which  had  fought  for  a  strict 
performance  of  the  campaign  pledges  to  the 
Cubans;  and  when  the  new  colonial  minister, 
Abarzuza,  brought  in  his  Cuban  measure,  it  was 
seen  to  be  not  only  less  liberal  but  altogether 
impracticable.  In  the  meantime,  despairing  of 
any  change  in  the  situation  by  legislative  methods, 
the  standard  of  independence  and  of  complete 
separation  from  Spain  was  raised  early  in  1895, 
and  the  war  which  has  involved  Spain  in  irre- 
trievable ruin  and  Cuba  in  a  devastation  which 
will  require  years  to  make  good,  and  that  has  cost 
to  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  United 
States  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  had  begun. 

In  the  performance  of  my  oflBcial  duties  I 
remember  calling  upon  Senor  Maura  the  after- 
noon subsequent  to  this  cabinet  meeting  at  the 
colonial  ministry  in  the  Plaza  Santa  Cruz.  EJe 
was  arranging  his  papers  preparatory  to  making 
way  for  his  successor.  He  told  me  much  of  what 
had  happened  in  the  cabinet  meeting,  and  it  was 
clear  that  Sagasta  had  thrown  him  overboard  in 
a  most  cynical  way.  preferring  to  face  a  war  in 
Cuba  rather  than  the  clamor  of  those  at  home 
who  were,  and  still  are,  of  the  opinion  that  Cuba 
belongs  to  Spain  by  divine  right  of  conquest,  and 
should  be  ruled  upon  the  classic  lines  with  which 
Rome  ruled  her  Asiatic  provinces.  While  it  is 
doubtless  very  disagreeable  to  Sagasta,  no  one  can 
question  the  justice  of  the  avengmg  Nemesis 
which  fias  calfed  upon  the  man  who  threw  away 
the  golden  opportunity,  who  refused  to  placate 
the  Cubans  by  concessions  when  it  might  have 
been  done,  and  who,  by  his  absolute  breach  of 
faith  with  the  Cuban  deputies,  gave  them  still  an- 
other justification  for  their  recourse  to  arms — to 
bear  the  bnmt  of  the  disaster  in  which  his  folly 
has  involved  his  country.  Of  him  it  may  be  said 
truly,  that  as  he  sowed  he  has  reaped. 

The  fact  that  neither  Maura  nor  Gamazo  is  in- 


cluded in  the  new  ministry  does  not  promise 
well  for  Spain  or  for  Cuba  nor  yet  for  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  cabinet;  indeed,  it  is  a  ministry  of  ab- 
solutely unknown  and  unimportant  men,  with  the 
exception  of  Senor  Moret,  who,  though  a  brilliant 
orator  and  a  man  of  charming  and  engaging  per- 
sonality, has  been  invariably  unsuccessful  in  his 
essays  in  constructive  statesmanship.  Again,  at 
a  moment  when  probably  even  the  best  financier 
would  prove  powerless  to  save  the  treasury 
of  Spain  from  bankruptcy,  it  seems  strange 
that  the  Liberals  should  dispense  with  the  ser- 
vices of  Gamazo  and  give  the  place  to  Puigcerver, 
^  who  is  a  noisy,  ignorant  demagogue.  The  new 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Gullon,  was  a  director 
in  a  bank  quite  unknown,  and  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  nonentity.  If  we  could  only  know 
why  Gamazo  and  Maura  are  without  portfolios 
in  the  present  cabinet  and  are  not  heard  in  the 
councils  of  the  Liberal  party  at  present,  or  at 
least  not  heeded,  we  would  have  some  insight 
into  the  plan  or  policy  with  which  Sagasta  is 
approaching  the  situation. 

Three  years  ago  I  saw  in  Madrid  a  strange  pro- 
cession. First  came  a  squadron  on  horseback  of 
royal  guardsmen,  with  shining  breast-plates  and 
nodding  plumes ;  then  there  came  on  foot  a  score  of 
halberdiers,  many  of  them  nobles  and  grandees 
of  Spain,  and  all  of  them  hidalgoes  or  sons  of  some- 
body. Behind  them  came  a  court  equipage 
drawn  by  six  horses  gayly  caparisoned  in  har- 
ness covered  with  silver  and  golden  bravery,  and 
in  the  carriage  sat  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia. 
the  grand  chamberlain  of  the  court  and  a  de- 
scendant of  the  admiral  of  the  Armada  of  hap- 
less memory.  He  sat  upon  the  front  seat,  and 
in  the  seat  of  honor  there  sat  no  one,  but 
the  cushion  was  covered  by  a  huge  silver 
salver  upon  which  lay  the  velvet  coat  of  a 
boy.  It  was  the  coat  of  the  king,  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  word  given  six  bundled 
years  before,  was  being  carried  to  the  palace 
of  the  Duke  of  Hijar,  the  descendant  of  the 
young  cavalier  who  centuries  before  saved  the 
life  of  his  king  under  the  walls  of  Toledo,  by 
the  banks  of  the  wild  Tagus.  I  feel  that  never 
was  king  of  Spain  in  such  danger  of  losing  his 
throne  as  is  the  boy-king  of  to-day.  He  can- 
not be  saved,  as  was  King  John,  by  a  coat  of 
mail  nor  yet  by  a  troop  of  horse.  The 
emergency  requires  something  else,  some  of  that 
sense  which  we  mistakenly  call  common,  and  the 
force  of  a  strong  and  fearless  character.  Should 
such  a  paladin  appear,  he  will  be  remembered 
gratefully  by  the  Spanish  people,  even  when  the 
dukes  of  Hijar  are  forgotten. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  Don  Praxedes  Sagasta 
is  the  man  for  the  emergency. 


PERSONAL    NOTES    ON    CANOVAS. 

[In  September  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  present  our  readers  with  a  most  judicious  es- 
timate of  the  public  career  of  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  together  with  observations  upon  the 
course  of  Spanish  political  history  during  the  long  lifetime  of  this  lamented  statesman,  from  the 
pen  of  the  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  fonnerly  United  States  Minister  at  Madrid.  As  in  some  sense  a 
oequel  to  Dr.  Curry  s  contribution  we  present  herewith  some  interesting  personal  notes  on  Canovas 
from  the  pen  of  a  woman,  Mrs.  Hart,  wlio  knew  Canovas  intimately,  and  was  for  a  while  a  press 
correspondent  at  Madrid.  Her  remarks  did  not  reach  ua  in  time  for  immediate  publication,  but  it 
would  be  sad  indeed  it  a  man  bo  distinguished  as  Canovas  should  lose  interest  for  serious  readers 
within  three  months  after  his  assassination.  For  the  seven  illustrations  used  in  this  article  we  make 
acknowledgment  to  Lii  IlluMracion  Espafia  y  Americana. — The  Editor.] 

whose  open  lattices  force  themselves  in  all  the 
luxuriance  of  summer  be&uty  the  most  fragrant 
southern  flowers  and  creeping  plants,  meet  satel- 
lites on  the  rich  treasures  reposing  within,  treas- 
ures garnered  with  loving  ecstasy  and  sound  judg- 
ment by  the  master  whose  paradise  is  now  laid 
waste.  The  writer  of  these  lines  had  the  honor 
and  happiness  of  knowing  well  this  princely 
habitation,  only  comparable  to  the  exquisite 
library  of  Chantilly,  wMchfate  hasalso  deprived 
so  lately  of  its  royal  owner.  The  collection  of 
volumes  _poBsessed  by  Senor  Canovai*  exceeded 
thirty  thousand  volumes,  rare  manuscripts,  first 
editions,  whose  intrinsic  value  may  be  reckoned  ' 
at  five  hundred  thousand  francs. 

In  the  intervals  when  not  prime  minister, 
eight  hours  at  the  least  were  given  each  day  to 
study.  With  one  glance  he  could  tell,  in  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  a  book,  what  was  contained 
therein,  this  privileged  intelligence  discovering 
in  a  few  seconds  what  took  ordinary  mortals  as 
many  hours.  His  expenditure  monthly  in  books 
amounted  at  the  lowest  calculation  to  one  thou- 
CANOVAS'  viST  PORTRAIT.  saud  fraucs.      Numbei-s  of  his  books  possess,  on 

the  first  page,  annotations  always  made  with  a 

ONE  of  Spain's  cleverest  and  most  impartial  No.  4  indelible  pencil,  and  generally  referring t6 
writers,  commenting  on  the  wonderful  gifts  page  or  chapter  in  which  the  phrase  or  subject 
of  his  great  compatriot,  says:  "Canovas  when  he 
Bpeaks  is  Napoleon  d  cheval."  Enemies  and 
friends,  opponents  and  partisans,  are  spellbound 
while  the  calm,  sonorous  voice  pours  forth  in  all 
the  beauty  of  cultured  eloquence  the  truths,  the 
idofll  theories  of  the  honest  statesman  and  patriot, 
until,  as  he  finishes,  the  lofty  arkmiiando  of 
the  Cortes  rings  out  and  reechoes  to  the  long 
continued  applause,  spontaneous  and  sincere — for 
the  moment.  Canovas  had  read  deeply;  his  oni' 
ttbsorbmg  relaxation  was  to  rend:  his  cruel  as 
sassin  was  unnoticed,  so  utterly  was  the  victim 
wrapped  up,  even  when  on  the  threshold  of  eter- 
nity, in  his  dearest  occupation.  The  one  luxury 
of  his  lite  was  books;  his  magnificent  library  re- 
mains to  attest  the  tact — an  exquisite  retreat,  ro- 
tund in  form,  with  grand  bay-windows,  through 
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.  desired  could  Ije  found.  Caiiovas  was  a  pas- 
eionate  lover  of  art — a  love  engendered  by  his 
early  residence  in  Rome — and  liis  collection  of 
paintings,  engravings,  ceramics,  coins,  meflal- 
lions,  etc, ,  forms  a  costly  collection  al  his  late 
residence  in  Madrid,  •'  The  Huerta,"  the  -'sweet 
home"  he  loved  so  dearly,  Sii>gularly  simple  in 
all  his  habits,  Canovas,  aJihough  always  invested 
with  the  superior  enchd  which  distinction  gives 
to  elegance,  had  none  of  the  elements  of  the  fop. 


Canovas  always  wore  black,  one  of  his  favorite 
postures,  especially  in  the  tribune,  being  that  of 
inserting  his  right  hand  into  the  lapels  of  his 
coat.  The  premier  possessed  a  rare  and  valuable 
collection  of  walking-sticks;  he  never  used  other 
than  a  plain  black  iron-topped  wooden  cane,  and 
jewels  never  obtruded  their  vulgarity  on  the  per- 
son of  Canovas  del  Castillo. 

The  premier  rarely  entered  a  theater,  and  then 
only  the  Italian  opera-  w-ent  to  no  clubs  nor 
casinos,  and  ue  er  oked  He  liked  to  see  bia 
friends  at  his  tall  1  e  ne  er  drank  aught  but 
Bordeaux,  and  tl  at  at  eals  only.  It  was  in  the 
intervals  of  those  d  1  ghtf  1  reunions  that  Ca- 
novas would  tl  row  off  for  a  time  all  the  worries 
and  cares  of  State  e  thrall  ng  by  his  transcendent 
gifts  as  a  conversaiionahbt  the  privileged  guests 
and  friends  who  had  the  honor  and  happiness  of 
his  society. 

Sefior  Canovas  was  invested  with  the  order  of 
the  Tuison  d'w,  the  highest  distinction  in  the 
gift  of  royalty.  He  was  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  History,  to  whose  services  he  faiib- 
fuUy  attended  and  where  he  will  be  sadly  missed 
by  those  with  whom  he  collaborated  (or  many 
years,  his  devoted  admirers  ail.  He  was  also  a 
Koyal  Academician  Uh  la  hngua)  and  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Painting.  Ex-president  of 
the  Atheneeum,  his  discourses  to  that  institute 
may  be  said  to  be  a  complete  history  of  the  con- 
temporaneous events  of  this  century. 
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Canovas  has  been  compared  to  Cicero,  who  was 
at  once  orator,  juriscoDsuJt,  poet,  and  statesmao, 
and,  to  quote  again,  "  NoDe  have  interpreted  the 
laws  in  their  true  sublimity,  as  Canovas,  the  orig- 
inal rapid  interpretation  of  genius  and  con- 
science.'' He  recounts  the  story  of  the  battle- 
fields as  Thiers  and  criticises  with  the  judgment 
of  an  eye-witness.     "The  books  explained  and 


criticised  by  Canovaa  are  like  the  copies  of  '  Do- 
niiniqino  les  Carnacci  Quido  Rone,'  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  originals."  Such  are  the  remarks 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  Spain's  writers. 

In  the  period  just  preceding  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  the  salonsot  Madrid,  presided  over 
by  such  distinguished  women  as  the  Countess  de 
Montijo,  became  the  debatable  ground  upon  which 
the  destinies  of  the  country  were  resoived,  and 
there,  too,  Canovas  was  found  inspiring,  com- 
manding, seducing  in  the  power  and  gracf!  of  his 
loyal  eloquence.  And  now,  ere  closing,  one 
word  to  the  honor  of  the  nohle  lady  bowed  down 
by  the  heart-rending  woe  of  this  awful  tragedy. 
Ciesar's  wife  in  all  its  grand  signification,  the 
partner  of  the  joys  and  sorrows,  triumphs  ttnd 
glories  of  her  husband,  worthy  of  the  immense 
love  he  showered  on  one  who  was  perhaps  the 
one  woman  in  the  universe  whose  standard  in  all 
things  fitted  her  to  be  the  queen,  the  idol,  the 
friend  of  Canovas  del  Castillo.  The  grand  sac- 
rifice offered  up  as  the  last  tribute  of  love  to  this 
adored  one  ere  his  remains  were  forever  home 
from  his  home,  the  forgiveness  of  the  wretch  who 
desolated  her  life  and  the  country,  is  the  noblest 
testimony  to  the  greatness  of  Sefiora  de  Canovas, 

Terrible  and  cruel  has  been  the  tragedy  which 
has  so  ruthlessly  cut  off  in  tho  zenith  of  a  noble 
career  "El  Gran  Bspailo!,"  the  illustrious  statps- 
man,  the  erudite  and  profound  historian,  tho 
charming  poet,  the  splendid  orator,  the  well- 
beloved,  genial  prime 


Antonio  Canovas  del  Castillo  was  born  in 
Malaga  in  the  year  1828,  and  was  educated  at 
Madrid,  where  he  studied  law  and  joined  the 
ranks  of  journalism.  At  sixteen  he  had  already 
made  his  mark  in  this  field,  and  at  twenty -six  he 
was  elected  to  Parliament  for  his  native  city.  In 
this  period  were  produced  the  first  two  literary 
works  of  the  young  author- — a  volume  of  charm- 
ing poems  and  a  celebrated  romance  founded 
upon  the  historical  and  tragic  legend,  "LaCam- 
pana  de  Huesca,"  a  model  in  style,  individuahty, 
and  realism.  Apropos  of  this  romance,  a  sen- 
tence occurs  therein  worthy  of  note:  "The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  multitude  is  oftener  than  other- 
wise mere  idle  curiosity,  for  the  same  is  evi- 
denced at  tho  coronation  of  a  king  and  at  the 
execution  of  a  notorious  criminal." 

Being  sent  aa  chnrgi  d'affaires  to  Rome  two 
years  later,  the  brilliant  diplomatic  talents  and 
tact  of  Don  Antonio  were  strikingly  evidenced  in 
the  negotiations  resulting  in  the  concordat  be- 
tween the  Vatican  and  Spain.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-six  Canovas  entered  the  cabinet  as  under- 
secretary for  foreign  affairs,  and  three  years 
later  became  in  the  Mon  Cabinet  minister  of 
home  affairs;  this  portfolio  he  exchanged  later 
on  in  the  O'Donnell  government  for  that  of  the 
colonies,  when  to  his  honor  be  it  recorded  hr 
brought  in  the  bill  proposed  in  the  Spanish  Cortt'; 
which  was  to  abolish  slavery.  It  was  in  this  epoch 
that  Canovas  convoked  to  Madrid  the  representa- 
tives of  Cuba  in  order  that  the  distracted  affairs 


of  that  colony  might  be  calmly  and  thoroughly 
discussed  and  sifted,  an  evolution  unique  in 
colonial  government.  Banished  for  his  opinions 
immediately  after  the  disturbances  of  ISGG, 
Canovas  only  returned  in  18G9,  when  his  elo- 
quence in  defense  of  his  opinions  and  party  gave 
rise  to  a  long  series  of  triumphs  to  the  Conserva- 
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tives,  of  whom  he  was  the  life,  soul,  and  center. 
True  to  his  traditions  and  ideal,  Canovas,  upon 
the  advent  of  King  Amadeo — who  would  gladly 
and  at  any  price  have  secured  bo  able  a  minister 
— frankly  gave  vent  to  his  opinions,  and  dissolv- 
ing the  group  which  acknowledged  him  as  chief, 
he  held  himself  free  to  act  as  best  his  country 
should  require.  The  abdication  of  Amadeo  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  republic  brought  things 
to  a  crisis,  and  then  it  was  that  the  resources  of 
the  statesman  came  into  clear  relief.  From  that 
hour  he  worked  incessantly  and,  as  it  proved, 
victoriously  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  Hourbons.  From  his  position  as  presi- 
dent of  the  regency  ministry  he  brought  about 
the  return  of  Alfonso.  By  the  end  ol  the  year 
be  was  made  prime  minister  (1875),  the  next 
year  finding  him  again  with  his  hands  full  in  the 
second  Carlist  war  and  first  Cuban  revolt.  The 
attitude  of  Gen.  Martinez  Campos  in  this  in- 
surrection obliged  the  prime  minister  to  recall  him, 
yet  it  was  Canovas  himself  who  begged  the  king  to 
confer  upon  this  genoral  the  supreme  power  in 
1879,  and  so  give  him  the  opportunity  of  settling 
to  his  own  satisfaction  the  Cuban  question.  The 
opposition  to  this  new  minister,  however,  obliged 
him  to  resign,  when  Canovas  again  took  his  old 
place  at  the  helm,  only  to  retire  soon  after  owing 
to  the  coalition  of  the  republicans  heiided  by 
Castelar    and    the    maneuvers   of   Sagasta  and 


Martinez  Campos.  Three  years  later  the  Liber- 
als  split  up,  and  Canovas,  having  been  requested 
to  form  a  cabinet,  dissolved  the  Cortes,  wishing 
to  prove  the  true  opinion  of  the  people,  and  u 
he  anticipated,  the  elections,  by  a  vast  majority, 
sent  his  party  into  power. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  late  king,  Canovas,  with 
the  dehcacy  of  the  great-minded,  retired  with 
the  entire  Conservative  cabinet,  thus  giving  lo 
the  queen  regent  liberty  of  action  in  the  choice 
of  a  ministry.  That  same  day  Canovas  was  elect- 
ed President  of  the  Cortes.  The  year  1891  fouod 
Canovas  again  premier  with  a  revised  form  of 
Conservative  constitution  adapted  to  meet  the 
growth  of  Liberalism.  A  crisis  taking  place  soon 
after,  Don  Antonio  was  begged  to  form  a  oesr 
ministry.  This  makeshift  government  was  dis- 
tincd  to  last  only  a  few  months. 

In  the  last  month  of  1892  he  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Senor  Sagasta,  Canovas  with 
his  usual  brilliancy  leading  the  opposition  till 
1895,  when  for  the  last  time  he  accepted  the  post 
where  he  found  a  martyr's  tomb.  The  patriot's 
farewell  words,  "  Viva  EspaRa,''  appropriatelj 
closed  a  career  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
That  so  distinguished  a  statesman  could  have  ex- 
isted without  creating  enemies  would  have  been 
an  impossible  phenomenon.  But  yet  even  those 
who  were  jealous  of  him  were  forced  to  confess, 
"  Where  Canovas  is  there  is  the  head." 


Alfred  Noble. 


MaJ.  Geo.  Y.  Wlaner. 


Chotieii  to  snrvey  routes  (or  &  ship  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  HndBon. 

FROM  THE  LAKES  TO  THE  SEA. 

AN    ACCOUNT  OF  THE  INVENTIONS  AND  DEVICES  THAT  HAVE 
NOW  RENDERED  FEASIBLE  A  GREAT  SHIP  CANAL. 


BY  CARL  SNYDER. 


I.— THE  OUTLINES  OF  A  VAST  PROJECT. 

MANY  an  enthusiast  has  planned,  many  a 
Btateaman  has  dreamed,  ot  the  day  when 
it  shall  be  possible  for  the  ships  of  the  Atlantic 
to  sail  in  uninterrupted  course  far  into  the  heart 
■of  the  continent;  when  our  mt^nificent  reach 
■of  water-ways,  the  like  of  which  is  possessed  by 
DO  other  nation  upon  this  earth,  shall  be  no  longer 
disjointed,  but  interlaced  into  a  vast  and  unified 
system;  when  llie  Great  Lakes  shall  be  opened 
alike  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  sea, 
to  the  Hudson  and  New  York,  to  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Guif,  and — distantly,  perhaps,  to  the 
Red  Kiver  of  the  North,  to  the  far -penetrating 
Saskatchewan  and  to  Hudson's  Bay;  when  Buf- 
falo and  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago  and  Duhith 
may  send  their  cargoes  unbroken  to  the  farthest 
parts  of  the  earth — shall  indeed  be  seaports. 

Many,  I  say,  have  dreamed — some  have 
planned,  some  have  worked.  But  the  more 
practical -minded  of  men  have  viewed  this  splen- 
did prospect  with  indulgent  incredulity,  and  dis- 
missed  it  as  perhaps  possible  to  some  far-off  gen- 
■oration,butbeyondhopeof  realization  in  their  own. 


Not  that  the  well-informed  have  for  a  n 
inclined  to  minimize  the  importance  of  such  an 
undertaking.  The  facts  are  clear.  The  Great 
Lakes  bear  to. day  a  greater  commerce,  in  point 
of  tonnage,  than  all  the  foreign  trade  which  flows 
in  or  out  from  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

But  BO  long  as  the  lake  freigliter  is  baulked  by 
the  wall  ot  Niagara;  so  long  as  cargoes  must  be 
broken  in  transit  and  hfted  over  the  Alleghanies 
to  the  seaboard,  this  nation's  development  is  ar- 
rested and  its  approaching  commercial  supremacy 
jeopardized  or  deferred. 

Another  comparison  may  be  yet  more  striking. 
One  of  the  great  engineering  feats  of  tlie  century 
was  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Its  present 
trafBc  amounts  to  alfOtit  8,000,000  tons  annu- 
ally, and  it  cost  approximately  $100,000,000  to 
build.  Another  gigantic  project  which  has 
deeply  engaged  the  attention  of  this  country  is 
the  Nicaragua  Canal;  it  is  estimated  that  it  will 
cost  half  again  as  much  as  the  canal  of  Suez — 
perhaps  $150,000,000.  But  even  its  warmest 
advocates  do  not  compute  for  it  an  immediate 
traffic  ot  more  than  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  of 
tons;   it  would  probably  have  much  less. 
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A  single  lock  in  the  wilds  of  Northern  Michi- 
gan— tbat  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie — passed  last 
year  some  18,000,000  tons,  and  it  is  merely 
a  connecting  link  between  Superior  and  the 
lower  lakes.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Detroit 
River  bears  each  year  a  through  traffic  of  above 
26,000,000  tons.  The  entire  commerce  of  the 
Great  Lakes  must  be  between  30,000,000  and 
40,000,000  tons  annually.  This  is  a  traffic  equal 
to  one-third  of  all  that  carried  upon  the  200,000 
miles  of  railway  in  the  United  Slates,  a  system 
that  took  »IO,boO,000,000  or  $12,000,000,000 
to  construct  and  equip. 

The  colossal  commerce  of  these  great  inland 
seas  is,  in  a  broad  sense,  purely  local ;  it  is  bot- 
tled up  by  the  hitherto  impassable  wall  over 
which  leap  the  waters  of  Niagara.  Witli  these 
lakes  open  to  the  sea,  to  the  Gulf,  and,  yet  fur- 
ther, were  it  possible  to  bring  down  by  water 
the  vast  produce  of  the  great  Northwest,  the 
trade  which  would  be  developed  is  beyond  the 
powers  of  any  man  to  calculate.  But  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  is  awaiting  the  outlet  from 
Lake  Erie  to  tbe  sea  a  traffic  many  times  that 
of  the  Suez  and  Nicaragua  Canals  combined. 

How,  then,  has  it  come  that  our  statesmen 
have  been  so  blind  to  these  almost  limitless  pos- 
sibilities, and  gone  awry  with  undertakings  of 
far  less  pith  and  moment  ?  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  glance  at  the  expla 


11.— THE    RAILWAY    MANIA    AND    ITS 

RESULTS. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  our  great  water^ 
ways   have    suffered    a   strange    neglect.     They 
have    not  been  extended    materially    within   all 
this  period  ;   they  have  been  but  little  improved. 
With  the  single  brilliant  exception  noted,  that  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  their  car- 
rying trade  has  steadily  de- 
clined.    And  in  yet  more 
marked  degree  has  the  canal 
proper   fallen    into   disuse. 
One  has  but  to  look  out  from 
the  car  windows  of  the  lim- 
ited express  as  it  flies  swiftly 
along  the  insignificant  look- 
ing ditch,  once  famous  as 
the    Erie    Canal,   to  reahze 
how    easily    this    has  come 
about.    The  canal  of  to-day, 
beside  a  modern  four-track 
railway,  seems  an  antique, 
a  straggle   of    the   pictur- 
esque, a  curious  survival  of 
a   time   that   has   gone    by 
forever. 


A    STRANOE   CASE   OF   UTOPIA. 

The  march  of  railway  construction  in  Amerif*; 
the  development  here,  within  a  little  more  ihu 
forty  years,  of  the  finest  system  of  rail  lr»n!- 
portation  in  the  world,  has  been  shed  with  i 
glamour  that  has  dazzled  and  left  us  indiffereni  li- 
the natural  thoroughfares  which  had  been  Itid 
down  before  man  had  come — the  rivers  and  tbe 
lakes.  These  latter,  but  for  the  advent  ol  the 
locomotive,  must  have  inevitably  shaped  [he 
course  of  civilization  on  this  continent,  as,  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  the  Mediterrsnfan 
fixed  the  seat  of  civilization  in  the  Old  Worlil. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  said  that  our  water-ways 
have  been  the  controlling  forces  of  our  develop- 
ment as  it  is.  The  lat«  Senator  Windom.  (iBr- 
field's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  once  declared, 
upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  that  puch 
has  been  really  the  fact.  But  it  is  impossible  lo 
compute  what  might  have  been  their  value  aod 
power  had  anything  like  the  same  amount  oltA- 
ministrative  and  inventive  genius,  energy  uid 
capital  been  expended  in  their  iniprovemenl  is 
has  been  lavished  upon  our  spreading  network uf 
steel  track. 

OUR    LAOOARD    ENTEfiPBIBK. 

Certainly  in  this  regard  we  have  been  far  \i- 
hind  many  nations  which  we  have  been  accus 
tomed  to  look  upon  as  our  inferiors.  Widi  » 
single  exception  we  have  nothing  to  put  beside 
the  achievements  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  yf 
the  Germans  at  Hamburg  and  Kiel,  of  lie 
French  in  their  own  land  and  at  Suez,  and  Uke- 
wise  their  audacity  in  Panama,  which,  though  it 
suffered  temporary  defeat,  is  likely  now  to  be 
renewed  and  carried  to  successful  issue. 
.  Even  Canada,  with  a  population  less  than  tte 
single  State  of  New  York,  has  exhibited  a  pn>- 
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gressive  spirit  to  which  the  United  States  can 
make  no  claim.  Its  people  have  burdened  them- 
selves with  a  bonded  debt  amounting  to  $80  for 
each  inhabitant  in  a  resolute  attempt  to  cut  a 
way  along  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
thus  gain  a  considerable  share  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  United  States. 

THE   RIVER   AND   HARBOR    DEBAUCH. 

With  greater  opportunities  than  all  of  these 
combined  the  United  States  have  shown  a  de- 
gree of  indifference  amounting  to  the  obtuse. 
We  have  expended  millions,  but  in  a  fashion  so 
hapliazard  and  ineffective  as  to  be  lamentably 
lacking  in  results.  Our  annual  River  and  Har- 
bor debauch  has  been  less  the  pursuit  of  a  bold 
and  comprehensive  plan  for  the  utilization  of  our 
■water-ways  to  the  full  of  their  powers  than  a  sop 
thrown  to  the  Cerberus  of  Congressional  constit- 


Meanwhile  railroads  have  been  cheap  to  build, 
the  rates  they  have  charged  have  steadily  de- 
clined, the  exchange  of  commodities  by  this 
means  has  been  rapid  and  on  the  whole  economi- 
cal, and  while  serving  a  great  public  end  the 
roads  have  yielded  immense  and  im mediate  profit. 

The  canal  has  rarely  ever  offered  any  of  these 
inducements  to  private  capital,  and  to-day  it 
possesses  scarcely  the  absolute  and  far  less  than 
the  relative  value  it  did  when  the  construction  of 
railroads  was  begun. 

THE    OREATNESS    OF    THE    ERIE    CAKAL. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize,  in  this  late  day,  that 
the  Erie  Canal  was  at  the  time  of  its  completion 
the  most  important  achievement  in  artificial  in- 
land transportation  which  mankind  had  yet  made. 
At  the  time  it  was  begun  the  city  of  New  York 
had  a  population  of  less  than  120,000,  and  that 
of  the  State  was  even  relatively  less.  The  west- 
em  portion  of  New  York    and  all  that  lay  be- 
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yond  was  praclically  a  wilderness.  The  Erie 
Canal  was  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  its  day.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  what  is 
now  the  granary,  the  coal  pit  and  the  ore  bin  of 
the  continent. 

New  York  and  its  environs  to-day  contain  a 
population  of  between  3,500,000  and  4,000,000. 
When  the  Erie  Canal  was  opened  it  had  cost 
a  little  more  than  t7, 000, 000.  It  will  indi- . 
cate  sometliing  of  the  enterprising  spirit  of  that 
day  to  say  that  were  the  ship  canal  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  sea  here  under  view  to  cost 
$300,000,000  (perhaps  $400,000,000),  it  would 
be  less  a  burden  to  the  single  State  of  New 
York  than  was  the  Erie  Canal  when  it  was  built. 
If,  further,  we  consider  the  enormous  territory 
which  such  a  ship  canal  would  directly  benefit — 
not  less  than  16  of  our  greatest  States  and  the 
whole  of  Canada — the  expenditure  of  $1,000,- 
000,000  would  represent  relatively  less  of  an 
outlay  than  that  undertaken  by  the  resolute  and 
hard-headed  people  of  New  York  State  three 
generations  ago. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Erie  Canal  re- 
mained the  chief  outlet  of  the  West.  Up  to 
1850  but  1,000  miles  of  railroad  had  been 
laid  beyond  the  Alleghanies.  Thus  far  it  has 
cost  for  construction  and  maintenance  some  $52,  ■ 
000,000,  and  over  and  above  that  it  has  turned 
into  the  treasuryof  New  York  upward  of  $30,- 
000,000  from  tolls.  Merely  as  a  dividend- payer 
it  proved  a  magnificent  investment;  but  such  a 
calculation  little  represents  the  debt  which  the 
people  of  New  York  and  the  West  owe  to  the 
genius  of  Robert  Fulton,  who  demonstrated  that  . 
the  Erie  Canal  was  practicable,  and  to  DeWitt 
Chnton,  whose  undaunted  enthusiasm  made  its 
construction  possible. 

AN    OPPORTUNITY    OF    TO- DAT. 

I    have  dwelt  upon  this  splendid  chapter  of 
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America's  industrial  history  because  we  of  the 
present  day  have  an  opportunity  to  repeat  that 
chapter  on  a  far  grander  scale.  Is  it  to  be  said 
that  what  the  opening  of  the  century  thus  auda- 
ciously began,  the  end  of  the  century  is  impotent 
to  complete?  It  is  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  the 
bold  innovators  whose  deeds  that  chapter  records 
has  gone  out  from  the  race  which  sprung  from 
their  loins. 

It  is  no  purpose  of  this  article,  however,  to  dis- 
guise the  difficulties  which  confront  the  present 
proposal  of  a  ship  canal  to  the  sea.  Under  the 
•methods  and  devices  in  vogue  but  yesterday,  as 
it  were,  the  outlay  which  such  a  work  would  en- 
tail was  simply  prohibitive.  So  long  as  the  canal 
had  made  no  progress  over  the  days  when  the 
blinking  mule  by  the  towpath  first  beheld  the 
steel  monster  which  was  to  drag  over  valley  and 
mountain  pass  a  load  which  he  could  not  pull 
even  as  it  lay  floating  in  the  shallow  ditch  by  his 
side;  or,  in  yet  larger  view,  so  long  as  neither 
appliances  of  construction  nor  systems  of  lockage 
had  made  an  appreciable  advance  over  the  inven- 
tions of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  myriad -minded 
contemporary  of  Christopher  Columbus,  the  enter- 
prise was  more  than  impracticable ;  it  was  absurd 

A    NEW    CONQUEST    OF    STEAM    AND    STEEL. 

But  the  last  decade  has  brought  into  the 
field  new  and  revolutionary  factors  which  simply 
change  the  face  of  the  whole  problem. 

The  first  of  these  factors  is  the  invention  of  a 
new  lock,  a  marvelous  and  audacious  piece  of 
mechanism  that  seems  likely  to  do  for  inland 
transport  by  water  what  Stephenson's  locomotive 
did  for  transportation  on  land.  Certainly  it  will 
reverse  the  whole  principle  of  CAual  construction, 
and  put  that  industry  on  the  same  basis  as  rail- 
road building — a  basis  of  steel.  And  the  city  of 
Chicago,  where  the  Fultons  and  Clintons  of  this 
\   day  seem  to  dwell,  has  shown  how  the  canal  of 

the  future  will  be  built. 

\       These   radical    innovations    are    indeed   little 

I   more  than  the  long- delayed  application  of  steam 

I    and  steel  and  engineering  genius  to  a  backward 

and   neglected  art.     With   them,  what  Colbert, 

the  greatest  of  French  statesmen,  dreamed,  what 

Washington  pondered,  what  Fulton  planned,  may 

become  a  reality  to  the  generation  now  living. 


III.— CHICAGO'S    EPOCH-MAKING 
ACHIEVEMENT. 

The  city  of  Chicago  is  so  remarkable  in  every 
way  that  we  have  ceased  to  view  with  surprise 
any  undertaking  which  it  may  assume.  A  fter  its 
White  Wonder,  risen  like  a  dream  from  out  of  a 
bleak  morass;   after  its  thirty -story  sky-scrapers 


floating  on  the  unstable  foundations  of  a  bog,  we 
can  in  no  wise  marvel  that  it  should  build  a 
drainage  sewer  to  carry  a  volume  of  water  as 
large  as  the  Ohio  River,  and  costing  $30,000,000. 
But  the  import  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal 
has  been  obscured  by  its  name.  Few,  beside  en- 
gineers, realize  that  its  unique  contrivances,  its 
monster  machines  and  novel  methods  of  construc- 
tion, were  to  show  this  nation  how  it  might  be 
possible  to  build  a  canal  whicli  would  carry  a 
boat  from  New  York,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hud- 
son, 2,000  miles  inland  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

A    CANAL   AS    BIO   AS   THE    OHIO. 

The  canal  is  in  reality  a  huge  artificial  river. 
Its  furrctions  as  a  sewage  carrier  promise  to  be- 
come as  relatively  unimportant  to  its  larger  use 
for  the  purpose  of  navigation  as  the  Mississippi 
at  St.  Louis  or  the  riveis  which  wash  Manhattan. 

Primarily  it  will  be  Chicago's  harbor.  It  will 
be  28  miles  long,  and  with  a  depth  of  26 
feet  and  a  surface  width  of  300  feet,  it  will 
admit  any  vessel  which  sails  these  inland  seas. 
It  is  here  that  Chicago  has  exhibited  a  long 
foresight.  The  Federal  Government  has  now 
practically  completed  the  work  of  opening  a 
20 -foot  channel  from  the  farther  end  of  Su 
perior  and  of  Michigan  to  Buffalo;  but  there  are 
as  yet  no  harbors  on  the  lakes  of  similar  draft 
It  is  just  this  that  the  drainage  canal  will  pro- 
vide for  Chicago,  with  an  inevitable  stimulus  to 
its  lake  carrying  trade. 

THE    world's   greatest    INLAND    PORT. 

Already  the  Western  metropolis  is  the  great- 
est inland  port  in  the  world,  and  in  point  of 
tonnage  the  world's  third  port,  inland  or  sea- 
board. The  new  harbor  will  be  the  finest  and 
the  largest  on  the  lakes  and  afford  unlimited 
water  frontage  and  dock  room. 

More  than  all  this  the  canal  must  eventually 
form  part  of  a  broad  channel  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
With  an  extension  of  66  miles  from  the  pres- 
ent terminus  at  Lockport  it  will  carry  naviga- 
tion to  the  Illinois  River  and  pour  into  the  lat- 
ter sucli  a  stream  as  will  multiply  its  pres- 
ent volume  sixteen  times.  It  will  make  the 
nver  navigable  to  craft  of  14  feet  draft  from  its 
junction  with  the  canal  to  its  mouth.  But  two 
locks  of  the  new  type  which  I  shall  hereafter  de- 
pcril)e  will  \)e  required  along  the  entire  distance 
from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  Hennepin 
Canal,  now  under  construction,  always  a  bungling 
and  preposterous  job,  will  be  rendered  whoUj 
useless  and  must  sliortly  be  abandoned. 
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Bat  at  the  moment  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal 
invites  attentiou  less  from  its  possibilities  as  a 
future  artery  of  commerce  than  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  first  canal  in  the  world  to  be  built 
distinctly  by  machinery  and  modern  appliances. 
I  have,  in  articles  in  this  magazine  and  else- 
where, pointed  out  the  immense  results  which 
have  accrued  from  the  cheapening  of  materials 
and  supplies  of  every  description,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  new  and  economical  processes.  The 
Chicago  Canal  is  yet  another  case  in  point. 

CHEAP    POWER  AND  CHEAP  SUPPLIES THE   KEBCLT, 

It  is  amazing  to  learn  that  this,  a  public  work, 
will  be  completed  for  millions  of  dollars  less 
than  what  its  own  engineers  had  deemed  possible, 
and  for  not  one-half  what  the  astute  engineers  of 
the  Goverument  had  computed.  The  single 
item  of  dynamite  has  saved  perhaps  $7,000,000 
or  #8, 000.000.  Its  conveying  devicss  tor  re- 
moving the  earth  and  rock  to  the  spoil  banks 
have  saved  millions  more.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  canal  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$33,000,000.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  under 
the  same  methods  and  appliances  employed  in 
the  cutting  of  the  Suez  Canal  the  enterprise 
would  have  cost  nearly  as  much,  as  the  former, 
or  approximately  8100,000,000. 

The  canal  itself  offers  a  vividly  pictorial  illus- 
tration of  how  this  has  been  accomplished.  If 
you  take  one  of  the  suburban  trains  out  of 
Chicago  which  traverse  the  line  of  the  canal,  you 
may  see  what  you  might  mistake  for  gigantic 
bridges  swinging  across  the  channel  but  appar- 
ently employed  in  the  business  of  dumping  dirt. 
These  are  in  reality  enormous  hoisting  cranes, 
and  one  may  gather  some  idea  of  their  size  from 


the  fact  that  one  of  them  is  almost  as  long  in  its 

span  as  the  suspension  bridge  at  Niagara. 

These  colossal  cantilevers,  700  feet  in  length, 
are  poised  upon  a  pivot  in  the  center,  swinging 
freely,  and  are  capable  of  sustaining  a  weight 
of  15  tons.  They  carry  earth  and  rock  from  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  to  the  spoil  banks  hundreds 
of  feet  away,  at  the  rate  of  500  cubic  yards  per 
ten-hour  shift.  Other  machines  less  imposing 
but  yet  more  efiective  have  done  twice  this. 

BESIDE   A    WONDER   OF    VESTERDAT. 

From  a  shovel  in  the  hands  of  a  < '  navvy  "  to 
a  dirt  carrier  the  Size  of  a  suspension  bridge,  and 
yet  BO  perfectly  under  control  that  its  movements 
may  be  directed  by  the  twist  of  a  finger,  is  a  pro- 
digious advance;  but  it  exactly  represents  the 
progress  of  canal  construction  from  no  more 
than  the  other  day,  when  the  opening  of  llie 
Suez  Canal  was  hailed  as  the  advent  of  a  new 
world-wonder,  to  this  year  of  added  grace. 

There  are  other  devices  leas  striking  to  the  eye, 
but  not  less  effective  and  powerful.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  canal  had  to  be  driven  through 
solid  rock.  In  places  the  cut  is  30  and  40 
feet  deep.  Here  what  are  called  channelers  have 
been  utilized,  which  cut  an  inch-and-a-half  crev- 
ice down  the  side  of  the  canal,  leaving  a  per. 
feclly  smooth  vertical  face;  the  rock  may  then 
be  blasted  out  by  dynamite  without  injury  to  the 
wall,  and  when  the  dihrii  is  removed  the  face 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  cut  down  with  a  knife. 

TONS    OF    DTNAUITE   AT   A    SINOLE    EXPLOSION. 

Here,  too,  the  compressed  air-drill — that  de- 
vice which  has  added  millions  to  the  world's 
stock  of  gold — has  been  of  immense  utility.  Hun- 
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dreds  of  them  have  oft«n  been  going  at  a  time, 
all  driven  from  a  central  power  station  and  pierc- 
ing the  rock  at  a  speed  which  would  have  been 
deemed  incredible  a  generation  ago.  And  when 
these  deep  rifts  have  l^een  made,  dynamite  and 
the  yet  more  powerful  explosive  gelatine,  with 
three  times  the  destructive  force  of  the  best  gun- 
powder, shivers  the  honeycombed  mass  into  frag- 
ments. At  times  six  and  seven  tons  of  explosive 
have  been  set  off  in  a  single  day,  the  reverbera- 
tions rolling  like  thunder  over  the  distant  city. 

Yet  again,  in  dredging  out  the  channel  from 
its  opening  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  a 
wonderful  suction -dredge  has  been  employed. 
This  is  the  new  ** bar-cutter"  which  is  now 
doing  such  effective  service  upon  the  Mississippi, 
and  has  made  it  possible  to  remove  a  bar  the  day 
after  some  sudden  twist  of  the  river's  channel 
has  thrown  it  up. 

A    DREDGE    THAT    EATS    SAND-BARS. 

This  dredge  consists  essentially  of  great  pumps, 
set  on  a  floating  barge  and  attached  to  a  huge 
pipe  whose  nozzle  rests  against  the  sand -bank  or 
the  bottom  of  the  river.  Rapidly  revolving 
about  this  nozzle  is  a  series  of  knives,  which  dis- 
engage the  earth  with  something  of  the  same 
motion  as  an  egg-beater.  The  knives  set  free 
the  earth  or  sand  so  that  it  is  held  in  mechanical 
suspension  in  the  water,  and  it  is  then  drawn 
swiftly  through  the  suction -pif)e.  Some  of  these 
machines  are  so  powerful  that  they  will  walk 
through  a  sand -bank  at  the  rate  of  several  feet  a 
minute.  One  of  the  largest,  in  use  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, has  a  capacity  of  168,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  in  twenty -four  hours.  That  is  a  pile  as 
high  as  the  Eifel  Tower,  twice  as  high  as  Wash- 
ington Monument,  and  70  feet  square  at  its 
base. 

With  such  Cyclops  for  tools,  and  with  all  this 
stupendous  work  directed  by  twentieth -century 
brains,  it  is  slight  w^onder  that  the  canal  has 
progressed  rapidly  to  completion  and  will  prob- 
ably be  open  for  use  within  the  coming  year. 

THE    FEAT    OF    PIONEERS. 

It  has  been  built  entirely  by  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, or  rather  by  what  is  known  as  the  Drainage 
District  of  Chicago,  with  no  governmental  aid, 
and  it  will  have  been  finished  within  six  years 
from  the  time  that  work  was  actively  begun.  Its 
builders  have  literally  been  compelled  to  invent 
and  to  forge  their  own  tools;  they  have  been 
pioneers.  With  all  the  novel  apparatus  which 
the  keen  wit  of  the  contractor,  sharpened  by 
necessity  and  the  desire  for  gain,  has  evolved, 
the  work  could  be  done  over  in  far  less  time,  and 
at  still  less  cost. 


It  would  be  difl&cult,  I  think,  to  exaggerate 
Chicago's  achievement.  In  my  own  mind  I  pic- 
ture it  as  though  Stephenson  had,  in  his  first  at- 
tempt, built  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  a  steel 
track  railway  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  New  York 
Central  or  the  Pennsylvania;  that  he  had  begun 
without  tools  and  had  made  his  own;  that  he  had 
been  without  an  example  and  without  a  prece- 
dent, and  that  his  completed  work  should  afford 
an  object  lesson  likely  to  be  still  of  value  when  a 
full  century  had  gone  by. 


IV.— OUR  LAND-LOCKED  SEAS— THE 

KEY  AT  LAST. 

It  belongs  in  that  singular  coincidence  of  great 
things  of  which  history  is  so  full,  that  while 
Chicago  was  doing  this  notable  work  an  Ameri- 
can engineer  should  have  been  working  out  an 
invention  which  comes  almost  as  the  exact  com- 
plement  of  Chicago's  achievement,  and  with  the 
latter  makes  possible  a  vast  water-way  develop- 
ment which  not  a  generation  ago  was  an  imprac- 
ticable dream.  I  speak  of  the  pneumatic  quick- 
acting  high -lift  lock,  devised  by  Chauncey  N. 
Dutton,  now  of  New  York  City. 

THE    OLD    LOCK   AND    ITS    FAMOUS    INVENTOR. 

A  contemporary  of  Columbus  and  a  man  as 
remarkable  for  his  multifarious  talents  as  for  his 
genius  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  painter,  poet, 
warrior,  engineer,  mechanic  and  man  of  science 
— probably,  if  we  consider  the  extraordinary 
range  of  his  activities  and  the  fertility  of  his 
mind,  the  greatest  man  who  ever  lived.  It  was 
he  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  fixing  in  a 
canal  a  sort  of  tank  or  box,  of  setting  a  vessel 
therein,  and  by  the  simple  process  of  closing 
the  end  gates  and  filling  this  tank,  lifting  a  ves- 
sel from  one  level  to  another.  This  was  400 
years  ago.  In  the  centuries  that  have  elapsed, 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  Jocks  have  been 
built,  culminating  in  the  magnificent  stone  struc- 
ture which  the  National  Government  is  just 
about  completing  at  the  rapids  of  the  river  which 
joins  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron — the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  It  is  the  largest  and  finest  lock  in 
the  world  ;  it  is  800  feet  long,  with  a  lift  of  18| 
feet,  and  costs  $5,000,000.  This,  the  most  per- 
fect lock  which  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury could  devise,  is  built  practically  upon  the 
identical  model  contrived  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth. 

It  is  not  easy  to  realize  all  that  hinges  on  this 
surprising  fact.  If  you  journey  from  this  gate- 
way to  Superior,  eastward  through  the  chain  of 
the  upper  lakes  and  follow  the  course  of  that 
stupendous  trafiic  which,  within  the  last  15  years, 
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"has  been  developed  upon  these  great  inland  seas, 
you  will  find  its  progress  arrested  by  the  great 
wall  of  Niagara.  The  products  and  the  cargoes 
of  a  score  or  more  of  great  States  and  Prov- 
inces assemble  on  the  shores  of  these  lakes,  and 
are  poured  Eastward  .through  Lake  Erie  as  through 

Ol'B    BOTTLED-CP    OCEANS. 

At  the  end  of  Lake  Erie  this  funnel  is  closed. 
At  Buffalo  the  cargoes  must  be  reshipped  from 


The  BDEineeritig  genius  ot  the  great  Chicago  Cno&l. 

the  de^  draft  and  wonderfully  economical  lake 
freighters  into  shallow  canal  boats  or  put  oa 
board  the  cars.  This  vast  commerce,  the  de- 
velopment of  which  has  been  without  a  precedent 
in  the  history  of  trade,  is  absolutely  bottled  up. 
From  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario  is  a  sheer 
descent  o£  326  feet,  and  over  this  leap  of  waters 
commerce  cannot  go.  Through  the  "Welland 
Canal — a  Canadian  enterprise,  be  it  said — it  tries 
vainly  to  climb  down  this  precipice  by  a  hydraulic 
staircase  made  up  of  2(i  locks.  These  are  little 
more  than  barge  locks,  and  of  the  30,000,000  or 
40,000,000  tons  of  freight  borne  on  the  Great 


Lakes  only  1,000,000  passes  the  Welland  Canal. 
But  1  per  cent,  of  this  vast  tonnage  Bnally 
finds  its  way  through  its  natural  outlet  to  the  sea. 
To  let  the  huge  freighters  of  the  lakes  down 
from  Erie  into  Ontario  and  on  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, would  require  1 8  locks  of  the  height  of 
lift  of  that  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Whether  it 
is  possible  to  build  locks  of  greater  lift,  of  the 
old  type,  is  at  the  moment  a  moot  question. 
Some  of  tho  more  daring  engineers  of  the  "West 
— notably  Mr.  Lyman  E.  Cooley,  to  whose  un- 
doubted talent  the  success  of  the  Chicago  Drain- 
age Canal  is  largely  due — believe  that  a  hydraulic 
lock  with  a  lift  of  50  feet  is  now  possible.  But  what 
is  physically  possible  is  not  always  commercially 
practicable,  and  it  should  be  said  that  by  other 
eminent  engineers  the  difficulties  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking are  regarded  as  insuperable. 

A    PIECE    OF    GOVERNMENT    ENQINEERINO. 

Without  assuming  what  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated, 18  locks  like  those  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
and  costing  tho  same,  would  involve  an  ex- 
penditure of  *90,000,000.  Undoubtedly  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  construction  was  enormously  ex- 
pensive. This  apparently  is  inevitably  the  case 
wherever  tho  work  is  done  under  tho  direction  of 
the  National  Government.  It  is  probable  that 
what  is  known  as  concrete  or  monolithic  walls 
could  have  been  substituted  for  masonry,  with 
the  result  of  building  a  much  better  lock  at  less 
than  one-half  the  cost. 

The  dam  at  Lockport  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Chicago  Canal  is  of  concrete  and  has  cost  about 
9150,000.  Mr.  Johnston,  the  assistant  engineer 
of  the  canal,  estimates  that  five  years  ago  this 
same  work  would  have  cost  five  times  this  sum. 
Such  has  been  the  cheapening  in  this  type  of 
construction,  a  reduction  due  entirely  to  the  low- 
ered cost  of  concrete,  under  American  methoda 
of  manufacture. 

A   BURDEN   COMMERCE   COITLD   NOT    BEAR. 

Despite  this  great  cheapening,  it  still  remains 
that  the  item  of  lockage  for  the  escarpment  at 
Niagara  alone  would  still  be  enormous.  And 
when  we  go  farther  and  estimate  the  coat  of 
opening  ship  navigation  from  Ontario  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  sea  or  to  the  Hudson  River; 
when  we  ^ake  into  account  that  it  would  require 
anywhere  from  20  to  50  locks  of  the  old  type,  to 
say  nothing  ofrthe  cost  of  the  canals  themselves, 
we  may  foresee  the  difficulties  of  the  problem. 

Even  under  the  revolution  wrought  at  Chicago, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  plan  hitherto  offered 
could  be  realized  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion; while  one  of  the  projects  most  frequently 
broached — that  of  a  ship  canal  along  the  route  of 
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the  present  Erie  Canal,  could  not  have  been  built 
for  twice  this  sum.  Though  the  estimated  traffic 
for  such  an  outlet  to  the  sea  is  half-a-dozen  times 
that  computed  for  either  the  Nicaragua  or  the 
Panama  project,  no  party  in  Congress,  calculating 
on  winning  the  next  election,  would  ever  so  much 
as  vote  a  beginning  for  so  gigantic  an  enterprise. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  private  capital  would 
never  consider  the  investment  for  a  moment. 

STEPPING    OVER    NIAGARA    WITH    STEEL. 

I  have  endeavored  to  outline  the  difficulties  of 
the  project  thus  sharply  in  order  that  I  may  make 
clear  the  import  of  the  remarkable  invention  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  In  1891  Mr.  Button  took 
out  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  letters 
patent  for  what  he  described  as  a  pneumatic  bal- 
ance lock.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  to  represent 
something  of  the  same  advance  over  the  model  of 
Leonardo  as  does  the  Campania  over  Fulton's 
clumsy  Clermont  Instead  of  locks  of  15  or  18 
feet  lift,  Mr.  Button's  proposals  are  for  lifts 
of  10  times  this  height.  Instead  of  stone,  his 
locks  will  be  built  of  steel.  Instead  of  using 
the  water  as  his  lifting  agent,  he  will  use  com- 
pressed air.  Instead  of  the  present  cumbersome 
and  slow-working  contrivances,  he  proposes  to 
take  the  largest  vessel  afloat  and  lift  it  to  a  height 
equal  to  that  of  Niagara,  almost  as  quickly  as  a 
modem  freight  elevator  moves.  And  by  build- 
ing these  locks  in  pairs,  and  balancing  them  like 
the  two  pans  of  a  balance  scale,  he  will  make 
•them  operate  themselves;  that  is  to  say,  they  will 
be  automatic. 

Mr.  Button  has  spent  seven  years  in  patiently 
perfecting  his  invention,  and  in  overcoming  all 
the  various  and  baffling  difficulties  which  inevit- 
ably presented  themselves.  His  plans  have  passed 
the  scrutiny  and  won  the  indorsement  of  the 
ablest  engineers  of  this  country,  and  have  been 
adopted  by  the  State  Canal  Board  of  New  York 
for  the  Erie  Canal. 

THE    ECONOMY    OF   THE    NEW    LOCK. 

The  first  application  of  the  new  principle  will 
be  on  the  Erie  Canal  at  Lockport,  where  a  single 
pair  of  the  new  type  of  pneumatic  lifts  will  replace 
five  of  the  old  Leonardo  locks.  This  lock  will 
have  an  extreme  lift  of  62^  feet,  or  more  than 
three  times  that  of  the  highest  lock  now  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  estimated  to  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $500,000,  and  will  be.  a  part  of  the 
$9,000,000  improvements  now  under  way  which 
have  been  undertaken  in  an  endeavor  to  restore  this 
old-time  water-way  to  its  former  prestige.  These 
new  locks,  costing  $500,000,  will  have  six  times 
the  capacity  of  the  old  locks,  which  cost  $698,000, 
and  will  make  the  lift  in  one -sixth  the  time 


v.— A   NEW   MARVEL   OF  MECHANICS. 

It  is  not  easy  to  realize  the  amazing  character 
of  this  invention  until  you  stop  to  consider  it  by 
the  side  of  other  wonderful  things.  Suppose  that 
a  sane  and  practical  minded  man  should  say  to 
you  that  he  would  lift  a  load  of  100,000,- 
000  pounds  with  a  contrivance  which  a  smart 
boy  could  operate,  and  with  practically  no  out- 
side power.  Suppose  that  he  were  to  go  further 
and  say  he  would  take  two  of  the  largest  vessels 
that  enter  the  port  of  New  York  and  make  a  teler 
board  of  them,  so  that  one  would  be  1 60  feet  in 
the  air  while  the  other  was  down.  It  is  only  in 
some  such  vivid  fashion  that  I  can  present  the  true 
nature  of  the  pneumatic  lock,  for  this,  in  a  rough 
way,  is  precisely  what  this  daring  engineer  pro- 
poses to  do. 

The  new  mechanism  is  so  simple  in  its  design 
that,  as  so  often  happens,  the  wonder  of  it  now 
seems  that  no  one  had  ever  hit  upon  it  before. 
It  is  its  daring  rather  than  its  tnechanical  com- 
plexity that  is  most  striking.  The  illustrations 
which  accompany  this  article  will  help  to  make 
clear  the  principle  of  construction. 

TWO   STEEL   BOXES    UPSIDE    DOWN. 

There  are,  to  begin  with,  two  immense  hollow 
shells  or  caissons.  These  are  built  of  steel,  in 
pairs,  and  the  caissona  filled  with  compressed 
air.  They  are  so  arranged  that  when  one  lock  is 
depressed  the  other  is  elevated,  exactly  like  the 
scale  pans  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  cais- 
sons are  open  at  the  bottom  like,  if  you  please,  a 
pair  of  inverted  tumblers;  and,  immersed  in  the 
water,  the  latter  forms  a  natural  seal  for  the  con- 
tained air.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  that 
on  which  gas  tanks  are  built.  The  locks  work 
up  and  down, between  firm  steel  girders  or  guid- 
ing frames,  in  a  pit  or  water-well  formed  in  the 
lower  level  of  the  canal.  It  follows  that  if  these 
open -bottom  compartments  are  to  be  air-tight 
the  water-pit  must  be  rather  deeper  than  the  ex- 
treme height  of  the  lift;  this  in  order  that  the 
lower  edge  of  the  caisson  may  be  always  well  be- 
neath the  water  level  of  the  canal. 

Simply  conceive  the  side  walls  built  up  so  as  to 
form  on  the  roof  of  the  structure  a  huge  vat  or 
tank,  and  you  have  the  whole  plan. 

The  locks  may  be  set  either  side  by  side  or  ar- 
ranged tandem  fashion  at  a  considerable  distance 
apart.  The  compressed  air  compartments  are 
joined  by  a  huge  tube  fitted  with  a  valve  and 
large  enough  to  allow  the  air  to  flow  quickly 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  amount  of  com- 
pressed air  distributed  between  the  two  locks  is 
constant  m  quantity,  save  that  when  a  vessel  has 
Dcked   through,   the   connecting  valve  is 
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closed  and  an  extra  pressure  of  air  introduced 
underneath  the  elevated  lock.  The  latter,  by 
pressure  from  beneath  and  by  anchors  above,  is 
held  rigidly  in  place.  This  surcharge  of  air  is 
drawn  from  a  reservoir  or  accumulator  set  at  the 
side  of  the  locks. 

The  depressed  caisson  meanwhile  floats  freely 
in  the  lower  level  of  the  canal.  It  is  for  the  time 
being  simply  a  pontoon. 

LIKE   A    UONBTER    BEE-BAW. 

The  method  by  which  vessels  will  be  passed 
through  from  one  level  to  another  is  simplicity 
itself.  A  boat  is  admitted  to  either  or  both  of 
the  locks.  Inasmuch  as  a  vessel  simply  dis- 
places its  own  weight  of  water,  it  follows  that  it 
does  not  make  a  particle  of  difference  whether 
the  locks  contain  vessels  or  not.  Now,  when 
the  gates  are  closed  and  the  controlling  valve  of 
the  connecting  tube  is  opened,  the  locks  them- 
selves, being  in  balance,  would  still  remaio  in 
place.  But  if  a  slightly  additional  quantity  of 
water  is  let  into  the  lock-chamber  of  the  elevated 
lock  this  will  cause  the  upper  lock  to  sink,  force 
the  compressed  air  from  the  air  chainber  beneath 
through  the  tube  into  the  opposite  chamber,  and 


cause  the  opposite  lock  to  rise.  In  a  word,  th© 
two  locks  simply  exchange  position,  the  gates  are 
opened,  and  the  vessels  let  out. 

The  whole  principle  is  exactly  that  of  weigh- 
ing in  a  balanced  scale,  merely  with  the  differ- 
ence that  in  place  of  the  two  pans  are  two  enor- 
mous tubs  of  water,  in  which  the  vessels  float, 
and  iu  place  of  the  steel  beam  of  the  scale  is  th& 
pair  of  compressed  air  chambers  connected  with 
a  tube. 

A    RAILROAD   TRAIN   BALANCED   ON   AIR. 

Simple  as  all  this  seems,  it  is  sufficiently  won- 
derful in  fact.  The  locks  which  the  State  of 
New  York  proposes  to  build  at  Cohoes  on  the 
Erie  Canal  (where  a  single  pair  will  replace  14  of 
the  old  type)  will  each  lift  a  weight  equal  to  40 
Mogul  locomotives,  while  those  proposed  for 
Niagara  will  bear  up  a  weight  equal  to  that  of 
500  of  these  monsters  of  the  rail.  They  will  hft 
a  load  equal  to  a  train  of  850  ordinary  freight 
cars  fully  laden. 

No  doubt  the  thought  will-present  itself  to  the 
casual  reader  that  compressed  air  must  prove 
quite  unequal  to  such  a  colossal  work  as  this.  In 
reality  it  is  the  most  perfect  lifting  agent  that 
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could  be  employed,  because  of  its  lightness  and 
mobility.  The  chambers  of  compressed  air  afTord  ■ 
an  elastic  Bupport  directly  under  the  load,  and 
the  pressure  that  ia  required  depends  on  the  load 
and  is  wholly  independent  of  the  height  of  the 
lift.  Unlike  the  case  of  a  column  of  water,  in- 
creasing the  height  of  a  column  of  air  does  not 
increase  the  pressure. 

This  is  the  vital  point  of  the  whole  matter. 
Until  this  fact  is  grasped  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  understand  precisely  the  revolutionary  charac- 
ter of  the  pneumatic  lock.  With  the  lattter,  it 
makes  practically  no  difference  whether  the  height 
of  lift  be  10  feel  or  a  100  feet.  It  might  be  500 
feet  were  there  no  structural  difficulties,  and  still 
there  would  be  no  difference. 

HIOHT   SCALE   A   MOUNTAIN. 

I  emphasize  this  because  the  first  idea  which 
enters  the  mind  of  engineer  and  lay  reader  alike 
is  that  with  &  very  high  lift  the  pressure  would 
be  so  great  that  no  steel  wall  could  withstand  it. 
This  is  true  of  the  hydraulic  lock,  in  which  the 
pressure  increases  as  the  square  of  the  height  of 
lift.  It  is  not  true  of  the  pneumatic  lock,  and 
this  is  why  the  construction  of  a  high  lift  lock, 
of  the  new  type,  ts  comparatively  no  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  building  of  a  moderate  lift  on  the 
same  principle.  I  know  of  no  engineer  of  stand- 
ing who  has  questioned  the  success  of  the  locks 
which  are  now  to  be  built  on  the  Erie  Canal.  The 
difficulty  presented  by  the  higher  lifts  at  Niagara 
is  no  greater  in  degree  than  that  which  lies  be- 
tween the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the 
Mohawk  and  a  bridge  over  Niagara  River. 

"What  is  true  of  construction  is  equally  true  of 
operation.  "When  a  vessel  is  once  locked  in  it 
may  be  raised  as  easily  and  almost  as  quickly  to 
a  height  of  160  feet  as  Iti  feet.  Even  the  cost 
of  construction  between  lifts  of  these  varying 
heights  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  might  be  imag- 
ined, since  it  ia  only  necessary  to  exWmd  the 
compressed  air  chambers  so  that  they  will  have 
a  height  of  say  175  feet  instead  of  about  25  feet. 
The  extra  excavation  is  nine-tenths  of  the  extra 
expense.  The  cost  of  the  greater  partof  the  lock 
is  the  same  whether  for  high  or  low  lift,  and  the 
increased  weight  of  steel  used  in  making  the  air 
chamber  higher  and  extending  the  guides  is  not 
considerable. 

AN    IMMENSE    SII-FICDLTY    RIMPLY    ABOLISHCD. 

In  the  boldest  possible  way  this  moans  that 
in  the  canal  engineering  of  the  future  the  height 
to  be  overcome  by  lockage  will  be  an  unimportant 
consideration.  The  canal  engineer  may  view 
with  equanimity  the  problem  of  surmounting  a 
precipice  1,000  feet  high,  where  it  was  formerly 
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almost  an  impossibility  wilh  the  old  type  of  locks. 

There  are  various  contrivances,  many  of  ex- 
ceeding ingenuity,  by  which  the  locks  are  ma- 
nipulated and  controlled,  which  can  hardly  be 
given  in  detail  here.  These  compass  the  prob- 
lem of  letting  the  vessels  in  and  out  the  lock, 
ahd  making  it  secure  against  blows  and  "ram- 
ming;" of  holding  them  firmly  in  position  while 
they  are  being  lifted  up  or  down,  and  for  level- 
ing, controling  and  actuating  the  locks  during 
translation. 

One  remarkable  feature  of  the  controlling  de- 
vices is  that  were  an  accident  to  occur,  the  upper 
lock  would,  so  to  speak,  fall  up  rather  than  fall 
down.  Thus  supposing  that  the  weight  of  the 
lock  would  require  for  its  support  a  charge 
of  air  equal  in  pressure  to  13  pounds  per  square 
inch  above  the  atmosphere,  this  charge  will  be 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  air  from  the 
accumulator  to  a  pressure,  say,  of  16  pounds. 
In  other  words,  suppose  the  weight  of  lift  and 
vessel,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  lock  and 
the  water  it  contains,  is  120,000,000  pounds, 
this  would  be  supported  by  a  pressure  of,  say, 
150,000,000  pounds.  This  support  would  lie  as 
solid  as  though  it  were  a  granite  column. 

If,  in  reading  these  lines,  you  have  conjured 
before  your  fancy  a  great  ocean  freighter,  sus- 
pended 1 60  feet  from  the  earth  and  dancing  and 
'  tetering  on  an  unstable  support  of  ' '  the  elements, " 
a  brief  study  of  the  dynamics  of  compressed  air 
will  relieve  you  of  such  an  apprehension. 

TIIE   CANAL   OF   THE   FrTURE. 

Enough  has  been  said,  I  think,  to  indicate  the 
possibility  that  the  pneumatic  lock  will  one  day 
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come  to  rank  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  nine- 
teenth century  engineering.  More  than  this  its 
introduction  will,  as  I  have  noted,  simply  reverse 
the  principles  of  canal  construction.  Instead  of 
seeking  long  easy  grades  down  which  the  canal 
may  climb  by  means  of  short  easy  steps,  as  the 
engineer  does  at  the  present  time,  tlie  latter  will 
now  seek  the  longest  possible  stretch  of  level 
carialing,  with  abrupt  descents  of  the  greatest 
possible  height.  In  a  word,  all  the  lockage  will, 
if  possible,  be  massed  at  a  single  point,  and  w^ith- 
in  reasonable  limit  the  descent  compassed  with  a 
single  drop. 

Finally,  not  only  is  the  number  of  locks  re- 
duced to  not  more  than  the  tenth  of  the  number 
required  of  old,  but  the  time  of  lockage  is  simi- 
larly cut  down.  It  will  be  possible  to  lift  a  ves- 
sel over  a  hill  100  or  200  feet  high  w^ith  a  scarcely 
greater  expenditure  of  time  and  money  than  is 
at  present  required  to  lift  a  vessel  the  height  of 
a  bean  pole. 

VI.— GOING  DOWN   TO  THE  SEA  IN 

SHIPS. 

It  is  the  remarkable  juxtaposition,  as  it  were, 
of  the  two  great  achievements  in  canal  construc- 
tion which  I  have  thus  sketched  at  length,  the 
new  lock  and  the  Chicago  drainage  enterprise, 
which  has  at  last  revealed  the  practicability  of  a 
ship-way  from  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  this  which 
has  roused  the  people  of  the  great  middle  West 
to  assemble  in  deep  water-ways  conventions  and 
demand  of  Congress  the  con 
struction  of  such  a  canal  as 
a  governmental  enterprise. 
It  is  from  the  same  conditioi 
that  the  project  of  building 
this  ship-way  by  private 
capital  has  sprung. 


SHIP    CANAL   ALONE    WORTH 
BUILDING. 

What  is  more  than  cer- 
is  that  a  ship  canal  has  never 
before  been  feasible,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  nothing 
short  of  a  sliip  canal  in  the 
the  broadest  sense  would 
be  either  adequate  for  the 
traffic  or  even  w^orth  the 
building.  The  volume  of 
commerce  which  awaits  such 
an  outlet  to  the  sea  demands 
a  canal,  or  series  of  canals, 
which  will  be,  in  effect,  short 
artificial  rivers,  connecting 
the  larger  channels  of  open 


navigation.  These  must  be  deep  enough  and 
broad  enough  to  permit  not  merely  passage,  but 
passage  at  river  speed,  to  the  largest  freighters 
which  now  ply  the  Great  Lakes.  This  is  prac- 
tically saying  that  they  would  give  passageway  to 
90  per  cent,  of  all  the  ocean  freighters  as  well. 

Both  canal  and  lock  must  be  of  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  admit  the  vessels  of  8,000  tons* 
burden  which  now  navigate  the  lakes.  That  is 
to  define  channels  as  large  as  the  submerged 
canal  across  the  St.  Clair  flats  between  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Erie — 250  or  300  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom,  with  26  to  30  feet  draft.  The  locks 
themselves  must  be  not  less  than  560  feet  long, 
60  feet  wide,  and  with  a  draft  of  26  feet. 

THE    RICHEST    COAST    IN    THE    WORLD. 

Nature  apparently  has  settled  the  route — nature 
and  industrial  conditions.  We  may  dismiss  any 
project  which  would  pass  by  Lake  Erie  and  at- 
tempt to  go  direct  from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake 
Ontario  or  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Attractive 
as  some  of  these  routes  may  seem,  there  still  re- 
mains the  fact  that  Lake  Erie  originates  one-half 
the  freight  of  the  upper  lakes,  and  that  its  two 
great  ports,  Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  own  together 
a  larger  fleet  and  do  a  greater  freight  business 
than  any  other  three  lake  ports,  or,  for  the 
matter  of  comparison,  any  three  Atlantic  ports. 
Either  of  them  has  a  greater  tonnage  than  all  the 
Gulf  ports  or  all  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
The  lower  shore  of  Lake  Erie  is  indeed  the 
richest  200  miles  of  coast  in  the  world. 


MAP  SHOWTNG  LINE  OF  PROPOSED  OANAI«. 

The  St.  Lawrence-Champlain  route  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hndaon  River. 
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Any  route,  therefore,  which  dMs  not  contem- 
plate a  direct  way  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  sea  is 
eimply  out  of  the  queation.  Of  these  there  are 
but  two  which  are  in  any  way  practicable.  One 
of  these  is  the  Ft.  Lawrence -Cham plain  route  to 
the  Hudson  ;  the  other  is  known  as  the  Mohawk 
route,  from  Oswego  on  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
Hudson. 

A   CHANCE    FOR   A   CZAR. 

The  promptings  of  national  pride  and  patriotic 
prejudice  would  naturally  suggest  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  entirely  within  the  confines  of  the 
United  States.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
confronting  such  a  route  are  great  natural  difB. 
culties  combined  with  an  enormous  outlay  for  the 
right  of  way  through  a  thickly  settled  country 
where  real  estate  values  are  high  and  ■ '  vested 
interests"  are  strong.  An  epigrammatic  ob- 
servation of  Mr.  Lyman  E.  Cooley,  in  a  con- 
versation I  had  with  liim  recently,  reviewing  the 
whole  subject,  briefly  describes  the  fact:  "The 
Mohawk  route  is  practicable  only  on  condition 
that  a  canal  commission  may  be  created  with  the 
arbitrary  powers  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  with 
no  court  to  have  the  power  to  intervene  or  even 
review  its  plans  and  awards." 

Moreover,  the  Mohawk  routo  would  involve 
some  220  miles  of  artificial  channel  and  a  large 
number  of  locks.  As  projected,  its  summit 
level,  near  Rome,  New  York,  is  427  feet  above 
tidewater  and  180  feet  above  Lake  Ontario.  It 
is  sinuous  alike  in  plan  and  profile,  and  its  con- 
struction would  involve  either  a  deficient  water 
supply  at  its  summit  level  or  a  very  long,  deep 
and  expensive  cut.  Its  cost  would  be  so  great 
and  the  interest  charges  it  would  lay  upon  trafiic 
would  be  so  heavy  as  to  make  it,  in  the  judgment 
of  those  who  have  dispassionately  examined  it, 
unprofitable  and  useless. 

THE  ONE   PRACTICABLE    ROUTE. 

The  route  which  all  natural,  and  present  and 
prospective  industrial,  conditions  seem  to  fix  as 
the  one  practicable  channel  is  along  tlie  St.  Law- 
rence and  Lake  Champlain  to  the  Hudson.  This 
was  the  tentative  conclusion  of  the  late  Deep 
Water-waya  Commission,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  and  consisting  of  Mr.  Cooley,  of 
Chicago;  Pres.  James  B.  Angell,  now  Minister 
to  Turkey,  and  Hon.  John  E.  Russell,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, though  the  commission  recommended 
the  full  investigation  of  both  routes. 

The  St.  Lawrence- Champlain  route  is  likewise 
that  fixed  upon  by  the  engineers  of  the  Maritime 
Canal  Company  of  North  America,  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded  as  contemplating  the  build- 
ing of  the  canal  by  private  capital,  under  gov- 


iDventflr  d(  the  wondertiil  Dew  pneumAtlc  hlgh-Utt  lock. 

ernmental  regulation.  This  company  has  been 
chartered  by  Canada,  with  full  powers  to  utilize, 
deepen,  and  e.itend  all  the  existing  Canadian 
canals  along  its  line  of  work,  and  it  is  this  com- 
pany which  is  now  seeking  a  similar  charter  at 
the  hands  of  Congress. 

UNIFYIXQ    THE   LAKES   AT   A   STROKE. 

This  project,  which  originated  with  Mr.  Dut- 
ton,  and  includes  in  its  directory  a  number  of  the 
ablest  engineers  of  this  country  and  of  Canada, 
among  them  Mr.  Gustav  Lindenthal,  of  New 
York,  and  Thomas  C.  Keifer,  of  Ottawa,  con- 
templates a  series  of  three  short  canals,  bridging 
the  distances  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Onta- 
rio, between  the  St.  Lawrence  Kiver  and  Lake 
Champlain,  and  between  Lake  Champlain  and 
the  Hudson  River.  Its  plans  involve,  first,  the 
deepening  and  utilization  of  the  present  Welland 
Canal  to  a  point  opposite Queenstown,  a  shortcut 
to  the  Niagara  River,  and  an  abrupt  descent  from 
the  Erie  to  the. Ontario  level  by  a  single  pair  of 
pneumatic  locks  set  tandem.  These  locks  would 
have  a  combined  height  of  lift  of  320  feet  and  a 
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capacity  of  25,000,000  tons  in  ebips  &veraj:mg 
■with  present  lake  craft,  or  1 00, 000, 000  tons  with 
the  ships  built  up  to  the  lock  dimensions.  This 
will  open  deep-draft  navigation  for  the  Wg 
freighters  of  the  upper  laliis  for  a  distsLce  of 
260  miles,  to  Cornwall  on  the  St,  I-awreace. 

The  cost  of  this  portion  of  tlie  work  is  esti- 
mated at  110,000,000  by  the  company's  en- 
gineers, and  the  tolls  upon  the  traffic  awaiting 
Bucb  an  outlet  are  calculated  as  sufficient  to  pay 
a  reasonable  return  upon  this  investment.  The 
cost  of  a  much  smaller  new  canal  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  and  employing  the  old  tj-pe  of  locks  b*s 
been  estimated  at  from  *2a,000,o'o0  to  ^40,000,- 
000;  and,  as  Mr.  Cooley  and  the  commissi™  is 
well  have  pointed  out,  the  traffic  in  sight  is  sut- 
d  ficiently  large  to  warrant  even  this  espenditure. 
I  For  the  rest,  the  present  Canadian  canal  along 

^       the  St.  Lawrence  will  be  utilized  ae  far  as  Lake 

3  St.  Francis,  and  from  thence  to  Lake  Cliamplain 
S  a  short,  direct  cut,  40  miles  in  length,  will  be 
g  made.  From  tlie  lower  end  of  Lake  Champlsin 
S  to  the  Hudson  will  involve  27  miles  of  newchan- 
§  „  nel  and  a  deep  cut.  The  latter  is  the  most  for- 
"  i  midable  and  expensive  portion  of  the  wwk. 

B  ft  A  bolder  project  has  perhaps  never  been  con- 
K  ?  ceived.      It  contemplates  the  diversion  of  a  por- 

1  I  tion  of  the  current  ot  the  St.  Lawrence  into  Lake 
E  J    Champlain    equal    to   a   large    river,    reversing 

2  [2  the  current  of  that  lake,  and  pouring  such  a  vol- 
g  >  ume  of  water  into  the  Hudson  at  Waterford, 
P  P  N.  Y.,  as  will  open  navigation  from  "tt'aterford 
E  I  to  Coxsackie  and  keep  clear  a  channel  of  suffi- 
g  £  cient  depth  as  to  make  the  upper  Hudson  nsvi- 
g  "  gable  to  the  largest  craft.  Likewise  at  Montreal 
fc  a  branch  canal  will  extend  from  Lake  St.  Fran- 
g  CIS,  opening  deep-draft  navigation  to  the  lower 
2       St.  Lawrence  and  thence  to  the  aeji. 

y  UIGHT  BE   Bt'lLT   IV   PIECES. 

g  As  Mr.  Cooley  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  con- 

4  versation  to  which  I  have  referred,  tbb  route  is 
peculiarly  inviting  in  that  each  of  the  three  sec- 
tions would  justify  its  own  cost  without  regani 
to  the  others,  or  that  it  would  eventually  form 
part  of  a  continuous  channel.  Govermenta!  en- 
terprise or  private  capital  can  build  the  Niagara 
peninsula  canal  and  join  Ontario  and  the  upp^r 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  long  chain  of  the  upper 
lakes  at  a  profit.  The  section  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  C'hamplain  will  in  turn  justify  the 
outlay  from  the  fact  that  it  will  bring  down  the 
produce  of  the  great  Northwest  by  a  cheap  water 
route  and  lay  these  cargoes  at  the  back  door  of 
New  England  and  New  York;  from  whence  they 
can  be  quickly  and  economically  distributed  hj 
rail.  Finally,  the  Champlain-Hudson  Canal,  ex- 
pensive though  it  may  be,  would  still  be  a  cheap 
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construction  compared  with  the  results  which 
would  accrue  from  opening  deep  water  naviga- 
tion from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  Duluth. 

TO    DAM    NIAGABA. 

This  route  would  involve  but  90  miles  of  ar- 
tificial channel,  as  against  the  220  miles  of 
the  Mohawk  route,  and  even  of  this  15  miles 
would  afterward  be  cut  out  by  an  audacious 
engineering  feat  at  Niagara.  The  latter  con- 
templates the  construction  of  the  dam  across 
Niagara  River,  just  above  the  falls,  which  has 
been  independently  proposed  for  the  regulation 
of  the  upper  lake  levels,  now  so  serious  a  prob- 
lem. This  would  convert  the  Niagara  River 
from  Buffalo  to  Niagara  into  a  long,  splendid 
harbor.  From  its  lower  end  a  short  canal  would 
cut  around  the  falls  and  let  vessels  down  into  the 
deep  water  of  the  lower  river  at  Lewiston. 

Considering  the  question  of  lockage,  Mr.  But- 
ton believes  that  but  five  of  the  new  type  would 
be  required  along  the  entire  route,  where  35 
or  40  of  the  old  type  would  have  been  neces- 
sary. All  in  all,  the  item  of  lockage,  he  com- 
putes, will  not  be  more  than  $15,000,000  or 
$20,000,000  as  against  perhaps  three  times  this 
under  the  old  construction.  And,  merely  as  an 
example,  where  26  locks  are  now  employed  on 
the  Welland  Canal,  and  where  the  time  of  pas- 
sage from  one  level  to  the  other  is  about  a  day, 
there  will  be  but  a  single  pair  of  locks  and  the 
time  reduced  to  not  more  than  an  hour. 

SOME    ESTIMATES    OF    THE    COST. 

Because  of  the  enormous  benefits  which  would 
inure  to  a  vast  section  of  this  country,  and 
because  of  the  radical  cheapening  of  canal 
construction  which  I  have  here  outlined,  there 
has  sprung  up  in  the  minds  of  the  more  en- 
thusiastic the  idea  that  a  ship-way  to  the  sea 
would  be  comparatively  easy  to  build,  and  that 
it  should  therefore  be  begun  at  once.  Not  long 
ago  one  earnest  advocate  of  the  canal  suggested 
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a  possible  cost  of  $75,000,000,  and  still  more 
recently  there  have  appeared  in  the  telegraphic 
columns  of  the  daily  papers  an  estimate,  for  the 
Mohawk  route,  of  $82,000,000.  I  believe  this 
estimate  was  apparently  so  accurate  as  to  be  ex- 
tended to  cents.  Such  views  and  such  figures 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  harm.  In  talking 
with  Mr.  Cooley  he  said  to  me  this: 

*  <  I  have  been  asked  over  and  over  again  by 
Congressmen  and  others  to  make  some  sort  of  an 
estimate.  Would  it  cost  $100,000,000,  or  $200,- 
000,000,  or  $300,000,000,  or  what?  I  do 
not  put  it  to  myself  in  that  way.  The  canal 
might  cost,  if  Congress  could  ever  be  brought 
to  act,  $15,000,000  a  year  for  twenty  years. 
That  is  the  only  sane  way  to  look  at  it.  And  it 
would  be  cheap  at  that." 

Mr.  Cooley,  it  should  be  said,  favors  govern- 
mental construction,  though  he  is  not  opposed  to 
properly  regulated  private  enterprise. 

FIRST   OUTLAY  :    ONE    HUNDRED    MILLIONS. 

Mr.  Button  is  rather  more  sanguine  both  as  to 
time  and  cost.  His  estimate  is  that  a  canal  along 
the  St.  Lawrence -Champlain  route  of  20  feet 
draft  and  with  26-foot  draft  locks,  of  the  size  I 
have  already  indicated,  could  be  built  in  four 
years  and  would  cost  less  than  $100,000,000. 
This  would  permit  the  free  passage  of  all  lake 
boats  now  in  commission,  practically  all  our  coast- 
ing vessels  and  a  large  proportion  of  ocean  freight- 
ers. Mr.  Button  further  estimates  that  to  after- 
ward deepen  the  canals  to  a  draft  of  26  feet,  with 
a  breadth  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  volume 
of  trade,  would  require  another  $100,000,000. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  latter  work  does  not  in- 
volve new  locks,  as  these  should  be  built  of  ade- 
quate size  in  the  first  place. 

Both  these  estimates,  it  should  be  understood, 
are  based  only  upon  such  data  as  are  already  at 
hand  and  upon  field  reconnoissances.  Full  and 
exhaustive  information,  upon  which  alone  any 
accurate  estimates  may  be  based,  is  now  being 
prepared,  and  the  required  surveys  being  made 
by  the  commission  of  engineers  recently  appointed 
by  President  McKinley  under  an  appropriation 
from  the  last  Congress.  This  commission  con- 
sists of  Alfred  Noble,  of  Chicago,  builder  of  the 
first  lock  at  the  *  *  Soo,  "a  member  of  the  recent  Nic- 
aragua Canal  Commission ;  George  Y.  Wisner,  an 
engineer  of  large  information,  especially  regards 
questions  of  lake  navigation,  and  Major  Charles 
Walker  Raymond,  of  the  United  States  Army. 
The  commission  will  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
Canadian  Government  engineers  in  the  survey  of 
the  St.  Lawrence -Champlain  route,  which  is  to  be 
made  in  accordance  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
original  Beep  Water-ways  Commission. 
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VI.— EIGHT    HUNDRED    MILLIONS    A 
YEAR  FOR  FREIGHT. 

I  do  not  know  that  many  are  aware  that  the 
annual  freight  bill  of  this  country  amounts  to 
more  than  $800,000,000  a  year.  It  is  a  tax, 
and  the  most  burdensome  tax  which  this  coun- 
try knows,  upon  our  industries  and  upon  produc- 
tion. Its  meaning,  brought  home,  is  that  each 
family  in  the  United  States  pays  on  the  average 
$60  a  year  for  freight  alone.  If  Commissioner 
Wright's  statistics  are  correct — that  the  average 
income  of  each  laborer  in  this  country  is  not 
more  than  $500  a  year — ^then  each  head  of  a 
family  must  set  aside  on  the  average  the  results 
of  a  month  and  a  half  of  toil  to  pay  his  share  of 
the  freight.     There  is  no  Jones  to  do  it  here. 

The  people  of  the  West  have  learned  this  eco- 
nomic lesson  well.  They  have  seen  their  wheat 
carried  over  the  Great  Lakes  at  an  average  charge 
of  less  than  one  mill  per  ton  mile,  when  the  rail- 
road rate  from  their  farms  to  lake  transportation, 
or  to  market,  was  from  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a 
half  per  ton  mile.  They  know  that  if  all  the 
freight  in  the  United  States  could  be  carried  as 
cheaply  as  is  wheat  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo  this 
burden  would  be  cut  down  to  one -tenth  of  what 
it  now  is. 

Such  considerations  as  these  ought  to  make  it 
plain,  even  to  a  wayfarer  or  a  Congressman,  that 
the  freight  question  is  worth  a  little  attention. 

THE   KEY    OF   THE    SITUATION. 

It  is  because  a  ship  canal  to  the  sea  is  the  most 
important  phase  of  this  question  that  this  article 
is  written.  Of  the  fact  here  noted  there  can  be 
no  question.  The  growth  of  the  lake  commerce 
has  -directly  affected  the  price,  to  their  producers, 
of  every  bushel  of  wheat,  every  ton  of  coal  and 
iron,  and  every  pound  of  merchandise  from  an 
area  covering  more  than  one -half  the  United 
States. 

A  line  drawn  from  Buffalo  through  Pittsburg 
to  Denver  and  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  will 
hardly  circumscribe  the  area,  all  of  whose  road- 
ways, so  to  speak,  lead  to  the  lakes.  This  great 
basin  is  the  treasury  of  the  continent.  It  con- 
tains the  great  deposits  of  ores  and  fuels,  it  man- 
ufactures most  extensively,  it  almost  feeds  the 
nation,  it  produces  the  larger  portion  of  our  ex- 
ports, save  that  of  cotton,  and  it  consumes  the 
larger  portion  of  our  imports. 

Some,  at  least,  of  the  millions  populating  this 
basin  know  that  it  costs  almost  as  much  to  trans- 
ship their  cargoes  at  Buffalo  as  it  does  to  carry 
these  the  entire  length  of  the  lakes.  They  see 
that  they  pay  as  much  for  carrying  a  bushel  of 


grain  from  Dakota  to  Liverpool  as  will  carry  tvo 
and  a  half  competing  bushels  from  Argentine. 
They  know  further  that  if  their  ships,  once  afioat 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  could  go  on  to  the  ports  of 
the  Atlantic  in  uninterrupted  course,  they  would 
be  put  in  touch  with  the  new  or  greater  markets, 
which  are  now  entirely  cut  off  from  a  part  of 
their  products  and  to  reach  which  they  pay  de&rl j 
for  the  rest.  There  is  little  doubt,  in  view  of 
the  steady  cheapening  of  lake  rates,  that  in  a  few 
years  a  cargo  could  be  carried  from  Chicago  or 
Duluth  to  New  York,  and  perhaps  in  time  to 
Liverpool,  for  little  more  than  the  present  car- 
riage to  Buffalo. 
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The  meaning  of  this  is  not  easily  grasped  at  a 
glance.  Comparatively  speaking  the  States  of 
the  seaboard  are  poor.  It  la  the  Interior  which 
is  rich.  When  it  shall  be  possible  for  the  grain 
and  produce,  the  coal  and  iron  of  the  Interior 
States  to  be  carried  in  unbroken  cargoes  to  the 
sea,  this  country  will  command  the  markets  of 
the  world.  And  because  steel  ships  can  be  built 
upon  Lake  Erie  more  cheaply  than  anywhere  else 
it  will  command  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world 
as  well. 

He  who  shall  find  a  way  to  solve  this  problem 
will  deserve  to  rank  as  the  greatest  statesman 
produced  by  this  generation. 

Meanwhile,  the  application  for  a  charter  to 
do  such  a  work  as  the  Maritime  Canal  Company 
proposes  to  do  deserves  to  receive  at  least  favorable 
consideration.  It  is  anfortunately  the  fact  that 
few  works  undertaken  by  our  National  Govern- 
ment have  ever  been,  from  a  standpoint  of  econ- 
omy or  promptness  of  construction,  a  success.  It 
must  be  clear  to  any  one  who  has  any  knowledge 
of  the  infinite  capacity  of  a  Government  engineer 
for  incompetence  and  delay,  that  if  it  is  to  be 
undertaken  as  a  governmental  enterprise,  a  ship 
canal  to  the  sea  will  not  be  completed  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

A  ship-way  to  the  sea  should  be  built  under 
strict  governmental  supervision  and  control,  but 
it  can  be  built  successfully  only  by  the  same  type 
of  genius  which  has  created  on  this  continent  a 
railroad  system  that  is  without  an  equal  in  the 
world.  The  large-brained  engineers  who  have 
made  possible  what  but  yesterday  was  impossible, 
stand  ready  to  undertake  this  work.  They  ask 
not  a  dollar  of  subsidy,  but  simply  charter  rights, 
to  go  forward  with  an  enterprise  fraught  with 
vaster  consequences  and  of  more  intimate  concern 
to  the  larger  portion  of  this  nation  than  any  other 
commercial  enterprise  projected  since  the  begin- 
ning of  railway  construction  in  America. 
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AFRESH  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  ministering  to  public  pleasure 
and  welfare  by  the  employment  of  means  lying 
close  by  is  furnished  by  the  series  of  free  organ 
recitals  that  took  place  in  Boston  last  winter 
and  spring.  There  were  numerous  churches, 
many  of  which  seldom  or  never  are  opened  be- 
tween Sundays.  An  equal  number  of  organs 
were  silent  the  greater  part  of  the  week.  A  body ' 
of  trained  organists  had  but  an  extremely  limited 
constituency  for  their  art.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  music -loving  public  whose  opportuni- 
ties for  hearing  good  music  of  any  kind  were  in 
countless  cases  too  few,  and  for  hearing  organ 
music  outside  the  church  service  were,  in  the 
case  of  all,  very  rare.  The  Art  Section  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club,  an  organization  of  grow- 
ing importance  devoted  to  ^  <  a  finer  public  spirit 
and  a  better  social  order,''  saw  the  unused  re- 
source and  the  unfulfilled  need  and  brought  them 
to  meet  each  other. 

Suggested  originally  by  the  mention  in  Dr. 
Shaw's  book  on  *  <  Municipal  Government  in 
Great  Britain  "  of  the  free  organ  concerts  pro- 
vided by  the  city  of  Manchester  in  its  great  mu- 
nicipal hall,  yet  the  undertaking  was  in  no  sense 
copied.  So  far  as  known  to  those  who  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  the  inception  and  carrying  out 
of  the  plan  were  strictly  original.  No  similar 
series  of  free  organ  recitals,  it  is  believed,  has 
been  given  elsewhere.  Not  only  were  there  no 
traditions  of  undertakings  of  a  like  nature  in 
other  places  for  guidance,  but  the  principle  itself 
was  struck  out.  It  was  experimental  work  from 
first  to  last. 

Practically  all  arrangements  for  the  series  were 
made  at  personal  interviews.  The  circular  letter 
with  addressed  envelope  for  reply,  by  which  so 
many  new  projects  are  started  and  through  which 
so  many  fail,  was  not  used.  Pastors,  church 
committees,  and  musicians,  almost  without  num- 
ber, were  seen  and  asked  to  cooperate  in  carry- 
ing out  the  proposed  plan. 

In  picking  out  churches  regard  was  had  to 
their  location  and  the  quality  of  their  organ. 
Since  the  purpose  of  the  recitals  was  artistic  and 
educational,  good  organs  were  wanted.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  get  all  the  leading  organists, 
but  the  choice  among  them  was  almost  casual, 
governed  as  it  was  largely  by  the  selection  of  the 
church  and  conveniences  of  various  sorts.     The 


general  plan  was  to  ask  for  two  recitals  in  each 
church,  one  by  the  organist  of  the  church  and 
one  by  some  other  organist. 

Some  of  the  church  authorities  refused  to  fall 
in  wi*^h  the  plan,  chiefly  because  they  thought  it 
would  not  be  worth  while.  In  one  case,  after 
seeing  thi  scope  and  character  of  the  recitals  and 
the  interest  they  were  creating,  they  changed 
their  minds  and  arranged  for  one  of  the  most 
notable  recitals  of  the  series. 

At  first  the  attitude  of  musicians  toward  the 
undertaking  was  somewhat  peculiar.  While  all 
commended  the  idea  and  said  that  they  would 
like  to  see  it  tried,  yet  many  were  skeptical  as  to 
the  success  of  the  experiment.  That  the  public 
cared  little  for  organ  music  and  would  not  come 
to  hear  it  was  an  opinion  quite  prevalent  among 
them.  For  this  opinion  experience  in  similar 
lines  furnished  not  a  little  ground.  Free  organ 
recitals  had  occasionally  been  given  before  in 
Boston,  but  with  only  partial  success.  Even 
Guilmant,  the  greatest  living  French  master  of 
the  organ,  had  not  filled  the  Old  South  Church. 
But  skepticism  as  to  the  public  capacity  for  un- 
derstanding and  appreciating  art  of  any  kind  is 
rooted  in  the  indifference  of  artists  themselves 
to  all  outside  a  select  few.  "Where  impulse  to 
popularize  art  is  wanting,  distrust  of  the  public 
artistic  sense  will  always  be  found.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  whatever  misgivings  any 
of  the  musicians  may  have  had  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  undertaking,  they  one  and  all  were 
ready  to  do  what  they  could  for  its  success.  Not 
a  few  entered  heartily  into  the  plan.  Organists 
especially  rendered  valuable  service. 

Since  the  interest  of  the  public  in  organ  music 
could  be  tested  more  satisfactorily  by  a  moder- 
ately large  number  of  concerts  than  by  a  few,  a 
series  of  twenty  was  arranged,  ten  to  be  given 
in  the  evening  and  ten  at  the  noon  hour  on  Sat- 
urday. Two  extra  recitals  afterward  were 
added.  The  noon  recitals,  for  the  convenience 
especially  of  shoppers  and  tradespeople,  were 
held  in  downtown  churches,  the  others  in  various 
churches  throughout  the  city. 

Although  open  to  the  public  and  free,  admis- 
sion was  by  ticket  up  to  five  minutes  before  the 
time  for  beginning,  after  which  tickets  were  not 
required.  These  tickets,  which  admitted  to  the 
entire  series,  could  be  had  on  application  at  the 
rooms  of    the  Twentieth   Century  Club  and  at 
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various  other  convenient  points  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  It  was  the  object  of  these  tickets 
to  involve  some  effort  and  forethought  on  the 
part  of  the  audience  in  the  matter  of  attend- 
ance and  to  secure  their  continued  interest. 
Folders  giving  the  whole  series,  with  dates, 
places,  and  organists,  were  widely  distributed, 
and  each  concert  was  duly  announced  in  the  daily 
papers. 

From  the  outset  the  attendance  was  astonish- 
ingly great.  About  four  hundred  at  the  first  re- 
cital, it  increased  to  eighteen  hundred  at  the 
second,  of  which  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
were  turned  away.  The  average  attendance  for 
the  whole  twenty- two  concerts  was  not  far  from 
eleven  hundred.  This  result  in  point  of  num- 
bers will  appear  the  more  surprising  when  it  is 
known  that  the  gentleman  to  whose  energy, 
thorough  musicianship,  and  rare  personality  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  was  very  largely  due 
had  declared  that  if  two  hundred  and  fifty  came 
he  would  feel  well  repaid  for  all  that  he  had 
done.  The  evening  audiences  were  of  a  more 
distinctly  popular  character  than  the  noon  audi- 
ences and  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  men. 
As  would  be  expected,  the  downtown  recitals 
brought  together  the  greater  number  of  clerks 
and  shop-girls.  A  few  people  came  to  the  re- 
citals in  carriages. 

The  artistic  success  of  the  recitals  was  equally 
great.  Bach,  Rheinberger,  and  Guilmant  ap- 
pear most  often  on  the  programmes.  Mendelssohn, 
Dubois,  Merkel,  Handel,  Saint- Saens,  Schumann, 
and  H.  W.  Parker  each  appear  a  number  of 
times.  Boston's  resident  composers — George  W. 
Chadwick,  George  E.  Whiting,  Arthur  Forte, 
and  others — are  well  represented. 

The  organists  made  their  own  programmes,  but 
certain  general  suggestions  were  laid  down  for 
their  guidance.  A  standard  composition  in  se- 
vere style — a  fugue  of  Bach,  for  instance — was 
recommended  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gramme. Repetition  of  standard  works  was  en- 
couraged rather  than  the  contrary,  organists  being 
asked  not  to  avoid  putting  such  a  work  on  their 
programme  because  some  other  organist  had  done 
so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  work  of  Bach  was 
played  three  times  and  several  others  of  his 
twice.  It  was  requested  also  that  the  English 
and  Italian  schools  should  be  represented  ite  well 
as  the  French  and  German.  Other  suggestions 
were: 

*<It  is  not  desirable  to  play  whole  sonatas, 
even  if  in  only  three  movements.  The  public 
which  attends  these  recitals  has  not  the  power  of 
sustained  attention  necessary  for  the  appreciation 
of  the  artistic  unity  of  a  sonata.  It  has,  however, 
the  desire,  and  perhaps,  to  a  considerable  extent, 


the  power,  to  cat<;h  the  spirit  of  two  well-con- 
trasted movements  of  an  extended  work.  But 
it  is  well  to  avoid  movements  of  exceptional 
length. 

^  ^  It  goes  without  saying  that  arrangements 
and  transcriptions  for  the  organ  should  be  avoid- 
ed. But  masterly  arrangements  of  standard 
orchestral  works,  which  the  general  public  hag 
little  opportunity  to  hear,  need  not  be  entirely 
excluded." 

That  the  programmes  be  varied  by  the  intro- 
duction of  vocal  or  violin  solos  was  recommended, 
but  lengthy  solos  were  not  deemed  desirable. 
Exceptions  to  this  were  selections  from  oratorios, 
which  were  advised,  even  though  they  were  very 
well  known  to  the  public. 

It  was  urged  that  the  noon  programme  should 
not  exceed  forty  minutes  and  an  evening  pro- 
gramme one  hour,  and  that  all  recitals  should 
begin  exactly  on  time. 

Of  the  rendering  of  the  music  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  among  the  organists  were  such  men  as 
S.  B.  Whitney,  Arthur  Forte,  George  W.  Chad- 
wick, H.  M.  Dunham,  Charles  H.  Morse,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  others  whose  names  are  synony- 
mous with  all  that  is  best  in  organ  expression. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  the  recitals  being  the  en- 
couragement of  organ  study,  the  master  organists 
were  invited  to  associate  with  themselves  any 
of  their  pupils  by  whom  they  were  willing  to  be 
assisted,  and  in  several  cases  they  did  so.  Thor- 
ough musicianship  characterized  the  perform- 
ances from  beginning  to  end. 

The  annotations  of  the  programmes  deserve 
special  mention.  All  of  these  were  under  the 
editorship  of  the  director  of  the  series,  and  most 
of  them  were  written  by  him.  They  are  of  va- 
rious sorts,  dependent  largely  upon  the  kind  of 
audience  expected.  The  language  is  always 
simple  and  direct.  All  foreign  words  are  trans- 
lated and  technical  terms  defined.  A  few  cita- 
tions will  show  best  their  character  and  scope. 
As  examples  of  simple  explanatory  notes  a  few 
are  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  illustration  of  the  fugue  principle  by 
Bach's  work  is  there  pointed  out.  In  these  notes 
the  aim  is  to  say  something  not  too  ponderous, 
but  at  the  same  time  explanatory. 

A  note  is  often  made  the  occasion  for  giv- 
ing some  other  information.  Schumann's  name 
is  the  excuse  for  quoting  his  precept  about  the 
organ. 

What  was  the  cost  of  this  series  of  recitals  ? 
In  money,  surprisingly  small.  The  authorities  of 
the  various  churches  gave  freely  in  every  case  the 
use  of  their  edifices,  and  in  several  cases  incurred 
special  expenses  on  account  of  the  recitals  for 
organ  repairs  and  tuning.     All  the  organists  and 
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soloists  gave  their  services  gratuitously.  The 
newspapers  gave  publicity  to  the  enterprise  with- 
out charge.  The  only  considerable  expense  was 
for  the  printing  of  circulars,  tickets,  and  pro- 
grammes, and  this  did  not  exceed  two  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars. 

An  extended  statistical  study  is  to  be  made  of 
the  practical  and  artistic  results  of  the  recitals. 
With  a  view  to  this  a  request  was  printed  upon 
the  tickets  that  the  holder  should  send  name  and 
Address  at  the  close  of  the  series  to  the  commit- 


J.  B»  IXV2M3.  Canon,  Op.  21,  No.  l\ 

.  Tbe  conpoter  wu  born  about  1855,  aod  is  a  prooplne&t  ofgaaltl  in  Rotterdam.    His  oempotitiont 
ihow  German  training  and  sjrmpatUet,' 

This  nnmber  and  the  next  are  from  a  group  of  three  pieces  numbered  21  in  the 
composer's  list  of  worlcs ; ' for  cj/ms  21  qieans  **.work:  at."    It  has  been  the  custom  since 
Beethoven's  time  (1770-1827)  X6  indicate  in  this  way  the  order  of  composition  of  a  tone 
%poet's  works. 

The  canon  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  forms  of  composition.  It  is  very  conventional, 
•and  it  is  generally  cultivated  by  those  who  are  technically  skillful,  but  not  gifted  with  great 
poetic  feeling.  Yet  many  canons  have'l)een  written  which  were  interesting  in  sound  as. 
well  aa  on^  paper.  The  one  we  hear  this,  evening  is  certainly  pleasing  to  the  ear ;  jfet  b 
absolutely  strict  in  Its  adherence  to  the  rules  of  canon.  Those  rules  (and  we  see  them 
observed  in  "rocmd»"  which  Is  a  sort  of  canonj  oemand  that  the  melody  rendered  by' the 
principal  voice  shall  be  reproduced  by  a  secondary  voice  immediately  following.  Thus,  In 
the  present  work,  that  which  we  hear  played  by  the  instrumental  part  corresponding  to  the 
tenor,  is  reproduced  two  measores  later  by  the  soprano. .  .There  is  an  accompanying  bass 
part  which  does  not  imitate  and  is  not  imitated.  The  upper  parts  cease,  and  in^  hear  the 
bass  alone,  for  a  moment  Then  the  soprano  is  leader  for  a  while,  the  tenor  imitating. 
Again  the  upper  parts  pause.  A  passage  'similar  to  the  beginning,  with  the  te^or  in\the 
lead*  concludes  the  work* 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN  BACH.      Toccata  and  Fu^ue  in  D  NBnor. 

Bachwasbom  in  1685  and  died  in  175a    He  waethnacentcmporaiy  with  Handel;  bnttheagbtbeyivefe 
*bolh  Germans,  and  were  on  eoTeral  occasions  in  the  same  city  at  tlie  same  time,  theee  great  masters  never 
Bach  is  wWenaUy  acknowledged  to  hart  been  the  greateet  c<  aS  composers  for  the  e«gan. 


llie  toccata  is  frequently,  as  in  the  present  work,  a  species  of  brilliant  improvisadon, 
introductory  to  an  extended  composition.  The  fugue  is  a  complicated  and  rather  strict 
musical  form.  Bach  excelled  all  others  in  the  composition  of  fugues  which  were  excellent 
in  form  as  well  as  in  musical  quality.  The  fugue  principle  may  be  briefly  defined  thus :.  a 
theme  is  played  or  sung  without  accompaniment;  that  theme  is  taken  up  by  other  parti  in 
turn,  each  part  continuing  as  an  accompaniment,  after  it  has  finbhed  its  6wn.  rendering  of 
the  theme.' 

ROBERT  SCHUMANN.  Two  Sketches. 


The  oompoeer  was  bom  in.  Saxenj  In  1810,  and  died  near  Bonn  (Bcetboren's  birthplace)  in  185^  He 
had  a  titoroagh  aoiversity  education,  not  ded^ng  to  make  masic  his  Kfe  work  until  about  1835.  He  was 
«  rentailcably  original  genius,  a  lesder  la  what  is  known  ss  the  "  Roowntic  Scliool"  of  ooinposition.  He 
aspedallj  earkhed  the  literature  of  piano  and  of  song ;  but  he  also  wrote  numerous  orchestnl  an(i  choral 
works,  and  sereral  instrumental  trios,  quartets,  etc.  As  editor  of  a  prpralnent  musical  periodical  he  exer* 
daed  gHeat  Influence  through  his  writings.    The  dose  of  his  life  was  douded  by  mental  lUness. 

It  was  Schumann  who,  in  his  '*  Rules  for  Young  Musicians,"  honored  the  organ 
\j  that  frequently  quoted  precept :  "  If,  as  you  go  by  a  church,  you  hear  the  organ,  go 
In  and  listen.  If  it  happens  that  you  are  permitted  to  take  a  seat  upon  the  player's 
bench,  try  your  little  fingers  and  wonder  at  this  omnipotence  of  music."  He  himself 
,wrote  comparatively  little  for  the  organ :  six  fugues  on  the  name  BACH,  and  ten  studies 
and  *' sketches."  The  studies  and  aketches  were  indeed  intended  by  him  for  pedal- piano, 
but  gome  of  them  are  in  good  organ  style. 

BAMPLB  FROORAMXa  AtrtVQTATlOVS. 


tee.     To  all  who  complied  with  this  request — 
about  eleven  hundred — ^a  circular   will  be  sent 
this  fall  containing  a  large  number  of  questions 
whose  object  will  be  to  find  out  what  benefits 
they  have  derived  from  the  concerts  and  to  get 
suggestions  for  modifying  future  plans.     Among 
the  questions  to  be  asked  will  be  such  as  these: 
<  *  If  you  have  not  found  other  organ  recitals 
interesting,  can  you  give  any  reason  why  you 
have  been   interested  by  those  of  this  series  ?  " 
<*  The  annotations  have  been  of   various  de- 
scriptions.    Can   you 
indicate  the  sort  that 
you  have  found  help- 
ful  in  listening,  and 
also   those  which   for 
any    reason    have 
seemed  to  you  use- 
less ?  " 

*  *  Have  you  enjoyed 
the  performances  of 
the  soloists  more  than 
the  organ  selections  ?  " 
<*What  suggestions 
would  you  make  ?" 
As  t  h  e  s  e  questions 
imply,  the  purpose  of 
the  investigation  will 
be  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  amon£t  other 
things,  to  what  extent 
and  in  what  direction 
gcDd  has  been  accom-  ^ 
plished  by  the  reci- 
tals; what  the  reason 
of  the  popularity  of 
the  recitals  has  been; 
whether  there  is  rea- 
son to  hope  that  per- 
sistence in  recital-giv- 
ing would  have  results 
of  any  permanence; 
and  what  sort  of  pro- 
grammes  would  be 
most  helpful. 

The  recitals  have 
achieved  a  remarkable 
success  from  every 
point   of   vie  w — f  a  r 


greater  than  those  who 
conducted  them  in  their 
warmest  enthusiasm 
had  ventured  to  hope. 
Are  not  the  results  of 
this  experiment  rich 
in  suggestion  for  the 
musical  education  of 
the  people  ? 


SOME  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  BAYREUTH   PLAYS. 

cut  it  down  and  wound  up  with  a  ballet.  The 
ballet  was  a  success;  the  "Walkure,"  an  old 
patron  of  the  stage  declared,  may  be  very  good, 
but  it  is  not  amusing. 

This  year's  Festspiele  comprised  three  cycles  ot 
the  "  Ringder  Nibelungen,"  occupying  each  four 
evenings,  with  three  performances  of  "Facsif^" 
intervening  between  the  cycles,  and  one  preced- 
ing and  one  concluding  ' '  Parsifal  "  evening. 
There  were  thus  twenty  performances;  they  be- 
gan on  July  19,  and  the  last  took  place  on 
August  19. 

Out  of  the  wild,  mysterious,  not  rarely  contra- 
dictory Northern  myths  and  their  feeble  renii- 
niscences,  contaminated  with  a  varnish  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  in  the  Nibelungenlied,  Wagner 
has  boldly  woven  a  harmonious  texture.  A  gi- 
gantic undertaking,  easy  to  criticise,  yet  clothed 
in  dignified,  often  beautiful  and  poetical  lan- 
guage, recalling  the  blank  verse  aud  Stabreime 
of  the  Edda,  and  accompanied  by  music,  wild, 
majestic,  sweet,  grotesque,  discordant  almost,  un- 
intelligible sometimes  to  the  layman,  and  possi- 
bly to  the  trained  musician — wonderfully  in  har- 
mony with  thought,  word,  or  action,  and  enli- 
vened by  that  wealth  of  magic  motives  which  elec- 
trify the  listener  and  guide  bim  through  obscure 
passages.  The  English  librettos  unfortunaiely 
cupyrtght,  ISM,  byAini«Dupont,N.  y.  bear  about  as  much  resemblance   to    Wagner's 

BBRR  AHTOH  siipis  verses  as  the  average  English  version  of  a  Iiatia 

anthem  does  to  its  original. 

The  leading  idea  is  the  curse  attached  to  the 
gold  ring  which  Alberich  the  Xibelun^,  the  bUct 
db  (elf),  forges  out  of  the  Rhine  gold.  AlhtTich 
obtains  the  gold  by  renouncing  love.  By  craft 
Wolan,  misled  by  Loge^  robs  him  of  it  in  order 
to  redeem  Freia,  whom  the  giants  demand  for 
having  built  WalhalU.  Siegfried  the  Wdkan^, 
Wotan's  descendant,  the  free  hero,  is  to  restore 
the  ring  to  the  Rhine  daughters,  uninspired,  of 
his  own  will,  and  thus  to  avert  the  doom  of  the 
gods.  But  he  gives  it  to  BrUnnhihle,  whom  he 
forgets  after  emptying  Guanine's  cup  (the  Chriera- 
hild  of  the  Nibelungenlied),  and  takes  it  from  her 
again  when  disguised  as  Gunther.  Thus  they 
all  perish,  the  guilty  gods  and  heroes,  even 
Hagen,  Alberich's  son,  and  half-brother  of  Gvn- 
themnd  Outruns,  whom  the  Rhine  daughters  drag 
into  the  depths  of  the  river.  From  Siegfritd 
and  Brunnhilde' a -pyr^  the  Rhine  daughters  at  Iwt 
recover  the  ring.  Gold  it  is  in  the  Edda,  too, 
which  brings  murder  and  crime  into  the  world. 
Wagner's  Freia  corresponds  to  Idun,  the  guard- 
ian   of   the  golden  apples — one  almost  lunents 


Orchestral  conductor  at  the  Bayreath  F«8tivals. 


WHEN,  after  endless  struggles  and 
Wagner  bad  completed  bis  Festspielhaus 
at  Bayreuth  and  successfully  carried  out  the  first 
performance  of  the  "  Nibelungen  Ring"  in  1876, 
almost  every  member  of  the  audience  was  a  pa- 
tron and,  eo  ipso,  a  Wagnerian.  The  great  public 
looked  on  with  indifference  and  derision,  prompted 
by  petty  jealousy,  gross  ignorance,  and  misunder- 
standing. We  have  learned  a  little.  We  ac- 
knowledge that  Wagner  has,  besides  a  peculiar 
music,  a  likewise  peculiar,  perhaps  rather  unnec- 
essary, desire  to  dignify  the  operatic  stage  and 
to  create  a  dramatic  music.  Wagnerians  are  be- 
coming extinct.  If  we  are  still  a  little  pro-  (or 
anti-)  Wagner— though  we  do  not  dream  of 
styling  any  one  pro-  {or  anti-)  Beethoven — we  re- 
member the  bitterness  with  which  Wagner  has 
been  assailed,  and  that  the  hard  struggle  for  ex- 
istence renders  us  more  and  more  prone  to  prefer 
the  soothing  ditty  to  what  charms,  but  neither 
lulls  nor  amuses.  The  ' '  Walkure  "  was  given  in 
Rome  last  winter.     The  manager  had  judiciously 
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that  Wagner  has  modified  that  most  beautiful 
myth  of  the  North. 

The  '^Rheingold**  began  at  5  p.m. — the  other 
performances  at  4 — and  continued  without  break 
till  7:30 — the  others  till  about  10.  It  probably 
did  not  occur  to  anybody  to  look  at  his  watch. 
Spell-bound  one*  watched  the  Rhine  daughters 
(von  Artner,  of  Hamburg,  Hieser,  of  Stuttgart, 
Geller-'Wolter,  of  Magdeburg)  gracefully  floating 
up  and  down,  and  listened  to  their  singing. 
More  critically  one  followed  the  negotiations  be- 
tween tToton  (Van  Rooy,  of  Amsterdam),  Frtcka 
(Marie  Brema,  of  London),  i^^eta  (Marion  Weed, 
of  Cologne),  and  the  giants  (E.  Wachter,  of 
Dresden,  and  J.  Elmblad,  of  Breslau),  and 
Loge  (Heinrich  Vogl,  of  Munich).  Wotan 
either  was  a  little  too  fond  of  posing  with  the 
spear  at  arm^s  end  or  did  not  trust  his  dignity 
in  any  other  position.  It  was  rumored  that  Van 
I^ooy  actually  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  on  July  21.  A  more  difficult  dSbut  could 
hardly  be  imagined;  if  the  rumor  be  correct, 
nothing  but  praise  can  be  bestowed  on  his  per- 
formance; if  not,  a  little  criticism  will  not  be 
unjust.  Heinrich  VogPs  Loge  pleased  many  and 
strongly  displeased  a  few.  The  ever  unstable, 
flickering  Loge's  motive  may  suggest  a  mocking, 
frisking,  almost  dancing  courtier  of  the  custom- 
ary stage  Mephisto  type.  It  is  said  that  Wagner 
quite  approved  of  this  interpretation.  But  though 
crafty,  glib,  and  fond  of  coarse  jokes,  Loge 
represents  the  fire  element  with  its  forrible  power 
for  good  and  evil:  as  elementary  force  he  is  re- 
lated to  the  giants,  the  father  of  monsters,  and 
one  would  Uke  to  see  that  part  of  his  character 
likewise  indicated.  In  clear  enunciation  and 
correct  singing  Vogl  was  unsurpassed.  Alherich 
(Father  Friedrichs,  of  Bremen)  and  Mime  (Hans 
Breuer,  of  Breslau)  were  splendid  throughout; 
in  this  respect  also  Mime^s  acting  particularly 
was  simply  perfect.  Giants  are  exceedingly  rare 
and  have  to  be  made  up,  and  might  have  been 
done  better.  Fafner  (Elmblad)  was  dressed  in 
black  skins,  Fasold  in  white;  their  bare  arms 
looted  scraggy  and  might  have  been  covered. 
Fafner  and  Fasold  both  stamped  awkwardly  in 
time  with  their  uncouth  motive,  and  acted  and 
sang  with  becoming  heavy  and  rough  vigor. 

Interesting  costume  studies  can  be  made  in 
the  Germanic  Museum  at  Niirnberg,  but  we  find 
nothing  about  the  costumes  of  ancient  goddesses, 
unfortunately.  Freia  at  Bayreuth  wore  a  pretty 
pink  dress,  draped  in  a  fold  about  the  middle  of 
the  skirt.  Fricka  appeared  in  a  sort  of  gown, 
wearing  white  in  front  and  dark  blue  at  the  back. 
We  may  assume  that  these  were  the  fashions  of 
the  time.  Frau  Cosima — the  name  by  which 
Wagner's   widow   is    designated,   even   by   the 


Bavarian  policeman  with  the  regulation  olack  kid 
gloves,  as  obliging  as  any  English  policeman, 
though  always  an  old  non-commissioned  officer — 
would  see  to  that  if  the  actresses  themselves 
should  be  in  doubt.  Ficka  had  sufficient  courage 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  displaying  a  varied 
assortment  of  garments,  while  Wotan  had  an 
opportunity  of  shining  in  various  degrees  of 
splendor.  F-ickd's  part  is  not  grateful.  Her 
goat-carriage  was  about  as  ridiculous  as  it  gener- 
ally is,  and  her  imposing  style  of  flourishing  the 
whip,  therefore,  was  somewhat  wasted. 

The  love  duet  in  the  *'Walkiire"  between 
Siegmund  (H.  Vogl)  and  Sieglind  (Rosa  Sucher, 
of  Berlin,  in  plain  white)  did  not  attain  that 
triumphant  ring  which  the  audience"  might  have 
expected  after  the  promising  commencement  of 
the  scene,  and  the  most  poetical  passage,  when 
the  moonlight  bursts  in  through  the  suddenly 
opening  door,  was  little  marked.  The  indescrib- 
able beauty  of  the  scene,  in  which  Brunnhilde 
(Ellen  Gulbranson,  of  Christiania)  announped  to 
Siegfried  his  death,  disarmed  all  criticism.  Nor 
did  the  exceedingly  difficult  dialogues  between 
Fricka  and  Wotan^  when  Wotan  delivers  the 
WdUung  up  to  his  fate,  and  between  Wotan  and 
Brunnhilde  J  fail — all  honor  to  the  artists. 
Wagner  has  there  deviated  from  ancient  usage; 
marriage  between  brother  and  sister-  was  not 
condemned.  The  combat  between  Handing 
(Wachter)  and  Siegfried  and  Wotan^s  interference 
pass  with  such  rapidity  that  one  may  easily  miss 
the  climax.  All  the  grander,  no  doubt,  but  how 
tantalizing  for  one  who  happens  not  to  look  up 
that  moment  I  The  eight  Walkiiren  did  splen- 
didly; one  would  hardly  believe  that  that  volume 
of  sound  originated  from  so  small  a  number  of 
voices. 

There  was  some  bungling  in  the  forging  of 
Siegfried^s  sword.  The  fire  would  not  burn, 
the  crucible  did  not  glow,  the  toy  hammer,  in 
Siegfried^s  hands  (W.  Griining,  of  Hamburg), 
would  not  ring  on  the  anvil  which  had  so  well 
accompanied  Mime^s  work,  sparks  would  not  fly, 
and  finally  the  anvil  split  in  two  while  the 
sword  was  still  high  in  the  air.  Minor  details, 
of  course,  but  the  whole  scene  was  tame  in  spite 
of  Mime^s  excellent  play  and  though  Siegfried 
looked  the  boy  hero.  The  wonderful  contrasts  of 
the  following  scenes  cannot  be  imagined  in  the 
concert  hall,  although  the  effects  are  essentially 
musical.  Alherich  pours  out  his  wrath  against 
Wotan;  Fafner^  a  respectable  monster  with  a 
remarkably  lively  tail,  is  sent  into  eternal  rest; 
Alherich  and  Mime  have  their  hideous  quarrel, 
and  Mime  meets  with  his  deserts — and  all  this 
mass  of  sordid  passion,  long-nursed  hatred,  half- 
hearted grandeur,  thoughtless  murder,  and  sweet 
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dreaming  is  enveloped  in  the  enchanting  Wald- 
-wehen,  crowned  by  the  fluting  voice  of  the  bird 
<Eniilie  Gleiss).  If  one  could  bid  Richter  halt 
*nd  repeat  I  The  enthusiastic  duet  between 
Siegfried  and  Brunnhilde  reminded  one  more  of 
the  old  traditional  opera;  both  sang  at  the 
Audience  in  the  best  old  style,  with  outstretched 
arms  and  hands. 

The  two  hours  of  the  prelude  and  the  imme- 
diately following  first  act  of  the  ^»G6tterdam- 
merung"  proved  almost  too  great  a  strain.  It 
is  the  fourth  day;  the  freshness  with  which  we 
drank  in  *  *  Rheingold  "  is  gone ;  but  we  criticise  not 
less  severely.  The  Norns  have  spun  the  rope  on 
Brunnhilde' s  rock,  the  rope  is  broken,  the  gods' 
doom' declared;  the  rising  sun,  a  scenic  triumph 
for  the  eye,  a  revelation  to  the  enchanted  ear, 
has  conquered  Loge's  fire-glow  in  the  depth; 
Siegfried  takes  leave  of  the  WalkHre;  fervent 
passion  once  more  follows  dignified  grandeur  and 
perfect  harmony.  Why  not  rest  ?  But  without 
41  moment's  time  for  breathing  we  are  taken  to  the 
hall  of  Gibichungen,  and  once  more  back  to  the 
rock,  to  witness  Waltrauie^s{'Ei,  Schumann -Heink, 
of  Hamburg,  great  as  Erda  and  first  Norn) 
touching  appeal  to  Brunnhilde  and  Brunnhilde^s 
dismal  defefeat  by  Siegfried ^  transformed  by  the 
tamhelm  into  Gunther.  The  inevitable  neces- 
sity of  the  catastrophe  is  forced  upon  us;  yet  a 
short  interval  would  not  mar  the  effect,  and  we 
-could  better  conceive  that  all  remembrance  of 
Brunnhilde  had  disappeared  from  Siegfried's  mind. 

Gutrune  (Luise  Reuss-Belce,  also  a  WalkHre  and 
4k  Norn)  did  the  little  she  had  to  do  well.  Gunther 
(Rudolf  von  Milde,  of  Dessau)  has  been  accused 
of  stiffness.  Weak,  easily  misled,  he  arouses  lit- 
tle sympathy;  that  he  did  not  indulge  in  an  excess 
of  gestures,  which  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  other 
^irtists,  was  not  a  fault.  Ilagen  (Paul  Greeff,  of 
Frankfurt)  sang  a  little  flat  occasionally,  but  he 
-was  a  black  Hagen.  The  end  was  majestic. 
Siegfried's  voice  showed  the  two  days*  strain  when 
his  restored  memory  carried  him  back  to  Fafner 
-and  to  the  bird's  song;  Brunnhilde  seemed  to  have 
been  able  to  husband  her  strength  without  hav- 
ing spared  it.  The  scenic  effect  was  glorious. 
The  blaze  of  light  seemed  actually  to  devour  the 

lall,  in  the  next  moment  to  be  extinguished  by 
the  waves  of  the  Rhine.  One  felt  nervous  for 
the  Rhine  daughters,  who  appeared  to  dive  up 
from  the  very  fire.  The  whole  sky  was  in  flames; 
Sutras  sons  triumphed  over  Walhalla.  And  all 
this  steam,  light,  a  little  colophony,  and  an  imi- 
tation  Brunnhilde  figure  on  horseback!  The 
^staging  was  very  fine  altogether,  and  the  light 
effects  were  especially  beautiful.  They  were 
produced  by  many  banks  of  electric  lamps  with 
white,  red,  blue,  and  also  green  globes.     Three 


engines  of  seventy  horse -power  eabh  i^nd  three 
continuous-current  dynamos  supplied  the  light. 
Motor  power  is  not  employed  on  the  stage.  The 
side  scenes,  clouds,  arid  screens  are  counterbal 
anced  and  manipulated  by  means  of  ropes.  In 
the  changing  scenes  in  <^  Parsifal"  the  side 
scenes  are  unrolled  from  the  poles  on  the  one 
side  on  to  the  poles  on  the  other  side.  The  Rhine 
daughters,  formerly  suspended  by  a  simple  belt, 
are  now  placed  in  a  sort  of  shield  which  supports 
all  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  which  is  held 
by  several  wires  united  to  a  fine  cable.  The 
cable  is  carried  over  pulleys  and  counterbalanced. 
Two  men  hold  the  two  free  ends  and  move  the 
body  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical,  or  both  pulling 
together,  in  an  inclined  plane.  The  exertion  is 
so  great  that  four  men  have  to  attend  on  each 
lady. 

Many  things  are  peculiar  at  Bayreuth.  The 
official  programme,  price  one  penny,  merely 
names  the  actors  and  actresses;  the  conductor 
and  other  artists  are  not  mentioned.  The  list  of 
all  participants  and  the  whole  staff  can  also  be  had 
for  one  penny;  but  many  visitors  are  ignorant  of 
this  fact,  and  they  inquire  with  astonishment 
about  that  chief  person,  the  conductor.  As 
twenty- one  years  ago,  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
theater,  Hans  Richter  conducted  the  first  cycle 
with  all  his  unsurpassed  knowledge  and  skill; 
Seidl  and  Mottl  held  the  baton  at  the  first  two 
*<  Parsifal"  performances,  and  Siegfried  Wagner 
conducted  the  second  cycle.  The  invisible  or- 
chestra is  seated  in  a  deep  cutting,  separated 
from  the  audience  by  a  curved  screen,  which 
throws  the  sound  in  the  direction  of  the  huge 
stage.  As  in  the  hall,  the  seats  are  amphitheat- 
rically  arranged  in  arcs.  The  violins  occupy  the 
highest-  row,  and  are  therefore  most  shielded  by 
the  screen.  This  may  partly  explain  why,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  those  masterpieces,  the 
ride  of  the  Walkiiren  and  the  march'  from 
the  *<G6tterdammerung,"  hardly  attained  that 
marvelously  stirring  verve  and  august  power 
which  has  electified  Richter's  audiences  in 
St.  James'  Hall.  The  orchestra  consisted  o( 
127  men — 33  violins,  26  celli,  etc.,  11  horns, 
2  English  horns,  8  harps,  etc.,  mostly  old  Bay- 
reuth habituis  of  distinction  and  experience;  a 
good  deal  of  new  talent  was,  however,  intro- 
duced last  year.  The  theater  is  of  democratic 
plainness  outside  and  inside.  The  1,540  seats 
make  a  uniform  amphitheater;  apart  from  posi- 
tion, central  or  lateral,  all  seats  are  exactly  alike 
— a  democratic  simplicity  everywhere.  The  last 
row,  slightly  raised  above  the  others,  is  formed 
by  the  boxes  of  members  of  the  Wagner  family 
and  of  reigning  houses.  The  ventilation  is  poor. 
With  six  exits  on  each  side  of  the  house,  which 
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is  itself  arranged  in  stage  fashion  with  side -scene 
pillars,  and  the  special  exits  of  the  boxes,  the 
hall  is  generally  cleared  in  about  three  minutes; 
yet  a  middle  passage  would  be  desirable,  although 
in  case  of  a  panic  selfish  brutality  and  terror  rule 
supreme,  however  many  exits  there  may  be. 

During  the  play  the  house  is  quite  dark;  one 
has  therefore  carefully  to  study  the  book  of  words 
and  music  at  home.  Applause  is  not  customary, 
and  reserve  the  rule.  The  actors  are  not  per- 
mitted to  present  themselves  before  the  curtain, 
and  all  shouting  for  Richter  or  Rickt^re  is  use- 
less. Evening  dress  would  be  a  breach  of  eti- 
quette; brilliant  toilets  can,  of  course,  be  ad- 
mired during  the  long  intervals,  when  everybody 
promenades  up  and  down  outside. 

A  brilliant  audience,  comprising  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Wurtemberg,  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  and 
several  princes  and  princesses,  who  w^re  shame- 
fully stared  at,  although  they  observed  the  strict- 
est incognito^  witnessed  the  first  <*  Parsifal''  and 
the  first  cycle.  The  Princess  of  "Wales  witnessed 
the  last — the  hundredth — performance  of  *'  Par- 
sifal," and  the  prince,  too,  had  come  over  for 
the  **  Ring."  French  was  perhaps  more  heard 
than  even  English  and  American.  The  second 
"  Parsifal"  performance  was  listened  to  by  an 
essentially  German  audience,  most  of  whom 
came  over  for  the  afternoon  and  returned  by  the 
special  trains  after  the  play. 

*  *  Parsifal "  is  disappointing  to  people  who 
know  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  and  have  heard 
fragments  of  Wagner's  music.  From  Wolfram 
Wagner  has  adapted  little  more  than  the  leading 
features  of  the  story  and  the  jingling  rhyme; 
his  language  is  bombastic,  frequently  poor,  and 
very  occasionally  of  poetical  merit.  He  calls  his 
work  very  properly  a  Buhnenweihfestspiele,  a  de- 
votional or  consecration  play.  That  it  is,  though 
there  is  no  actual  prayer  in  it,  and  the  name  of  the 
Savior  is  never  mentioned.  It  centers  about  the 
Holy  Grail  and  the  sacred  spear.  One  tires  of 
the  adoration  of  the  spear.  Klingsor^  the  sor- 
cerer, has  created  a  paradise  of  temptation  near  the 
grail  mountain.  Armed  with  the  spear,  Amfor- 
tas,  the  grail  king,  determines  to  slay  the  tempter, 
but  he  succumbs  to  Kundry^s  charms  and  loses 
the  spear,  mortally  wounded  by  it.  Kundry  is  a 
fallen  angel  or  a  penitent  Venus.  Wagner  puts 
her  under  Klingsor^s  power,  and  we  may  account 
for  her  double  nature,  messenger  of  the  grail 
and  demon,  as  we  choose.  The  wonders  of  the 
grail  and  Amfortas*  sufferings  strike  Parsifal,  the 
pure— t.c,  innocent  fool — with  muteness.  Ex- 
pelled from  Montsalvat,  he  is  surrounded  by 
Klingsor's  flower-girls  and  sorely  tempted  by 
Kundry  herself,  against  her  own  will,  but  he  tri 


umphs,  and  the  sacred  spear  which  Klingsor 
hurls  against  him  rests  suspended  over  him. 
After  many  years  of  wandering  and  error,  of 
which  we  only  hear,  Parsifal  returns  with  the 
spear,  cures  Amfortas,  against  whom  the  knights 
are  almost  in  rebellion,  since  he  refuses  to  un- 
cover the  strength -giving  grail  in  order  to 
hasten  his  own  end,  and  becomes  king  of  tl^e 
grail.  The  chief  parts — Amfortas  (Carl  Per- 
ron), Parsifal  (Ernest  van  Dyck),  Kundry 
(first  time,  Marie  Brema;  second,  Anna  von 
Mildenburg) — were  in  good  hands;  Gurnemam 
(Carl  Grengg)  was  fair.  The  orchestra  was  not 
faultless.  The  Charfreitagszauber  and  the  beau- 
tiful Grail  scene  are,  of  course,  wonderfully  im- 
pressive. But  if  it  were  not  for  the  choruses 
from  above,  where  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  is 
not  heard,  and  metronome  and  electric  signal 
have  to  be  resorted  to  for  guidance,  one  might 
be  contented  with  the  concert  hall.  The  mount- 
ing of  *<  Parsifal "  did  not  deserve  any  praise. 

Will  the  pilgrimage  to  Bayreuth  continue  for 
a  long  time  ?  Very  probably  for  some  years,  pos- 
sibly for  many.  This  year  the  sale  of  tickets 
practically  ceased  in  February,  though  many 
tickets  have  changed  hands  since,  fortunately  for 
the  less  privileged.  The  chief  attraction  is,  no 
doubt,  the  Nibelungen  cycle,  but  the  other  plays 
have  drawn  equally  well  in  other  years.  The 
cycle  and  *<  Parsifal"  involve  a  stay  of  about  a 
week  at  Bayreuth,  a  town  of  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants, tidy,  once  the  residence  of  the  mar- 
graves of  Brandenburg- Kulmbach  and  of  de- 
cidedly residential  aspect,  but  of  little  interest 
otherwise.  The  Frankische  Schweiz  and  the 
Fichtel  Gebirge  offer  very  pretty  scenery  within 
a  few  hours'  drive  or  ride,  however.  High  prices 
are  charged  for  accommodation  and  the  food  is 
neither  good  nor  cheap.  Express  trains  are  run 
on  play  days;  otherwise  the  railroad  connection 
is  anything  but  convenient.  For  all  these  reasons 
it  is  more  the  foreign  visitor  who  has  already 
traveled  far  than  the  German  who  stays  at  Bay- 
reuth. Everybody  is  still  anxious  to  hear  Wagner 
at  his  own  theater.  But  the  very  best  artists  are 
not  always  to  be  found  there.  Frivolous  people 
calculated  that  a  loving  couple  on  the  stage  rep- 
resented considerably  over  a  hundred  years. 
Other  Wagner  theaters  are  spoken  of,  and  tlie 
administration  may  not  be  particularly  anxious  to 
persevere  in  an  undertaking  which  is  little  profit- 
able. The  expenses  are  enormous;  we  have  to 
remember,  e.g.,  that  the  theater  is  exclusively 
used  for  these  performances  and  could  hardly  be 
utilized  in  other  ways,  and  that  the  members  of 
the  orchestra  have  to  spend  many  weeks  at  Bay- 
reuth. H.  B. 
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THE  NGHESIS  OF  FOLLY  IN  INDIA. 

SIR  LEPEL  GRIFFIN  has  the  first  plac«  in 
the  Nineleenth  Century  for  October  with 
an  article  in  which  he  sets  forth  very  clearly 
what  he  considers  the  breakdown  of  the  forward 
frontier  pohcy  which  has  involved  England  in 
the  present  war  in  the  northwest  of  India.  Sir 
Lepel  GrifBn  has,  as  he  takes  occasion  to  remind 
us  in  a  footnote,  been  a  student  of  the  north- 
west frontier  policy  since  the  year  1 865.  The 
list  of  his  offices  shows  that  there  is  probably  no 
other  Anglo-Indian  now  alive  who  has  more 
right  to  speak  with  authority  on  this  particular 
subject  than  himself.  His  verdict  is  very  em- 
phatic and  given  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
British  troubles  on  the  northwest  frontier  are 
in  his  opinion  the  direct  result  of  the  infatuated 
policy  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Indian 
Government,  and  adopted  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  Lord  Rosebery's  cab- 
inet, which,  unfortunately,  went  out  oi  office  too 
soon  to  give  effect  to  its  decision.  Sir  Lepel 
Griffin  roundly  condemns  the  whole  policy  of 
thrusting  outposts  into  the 
borderlands,  as  due  to  the 
same  lack  of  imagination 
which  led  English  statesmen 
so  long  to  neglect  and  ignore 
the  colonies,  and  which  has 
paralyzed  every  effort  that 
England  has  made  to  con- 
ciliate the  Irish. 


"  In  the  armed  independ- 
ence of  the  frontier  tribes  is 
one  of  the  surest  defenses  of 
India.  "We  do  not  require 
military  roads  through  inde- 
pendent territory  to  facilitate 
the  march  of  an  invading 
army,  nor  a  cowed  and  dis- 
arm ed  population  which 
could  do  nothing  to  resist 
its  advance.  Even  our  rela- 
tions with  Afghanistan  are 
facilitated  by  the  existence  of 
the  independent  region  be- 
tween it  and  India.  Is  there 
any  soldier  of  light  and  lea<i- 
ing,  not  irretrievably  com- 
mitted to  the  forward  policy, 


who  will  declare  himself  in  favor  of  placing 
isolated  outposts  in  the  heart  of  a  difficult  and 
hostile  country?  It  has  not  commended  itself 
to  men  of  experience  and  patriotism  like  Gen. 
Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  Sir  Jamea  Lyall  and 
Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  and  it  is  mostly  the  refuge 
of  those  who  are  responsible  for  a  policy  which 
they  are  well  aware  has  broken  down." 

WHT    THB    ArRIDia    BEVOLTED. 

The  most  noteworthy  event  in  the  uprising  of 
the  frontier  is  the  conduct  of  the  Afridis,  who 
from  1881  down  to  the  present  outbreak  have 
lived  in  peace,  and  have  done  good  service  in 
keeping  open  the  Khyber  Pass.  That  they  have 
now  revolted  is  directly  due  to  the  alarm  created 
by  the  defense  of  Chitral  and  the  making  of  tbe 
military  road  through  that  country  : 

' '  The  explanation  is  given  by  them  plainly,  so 
that  he  who  runs  may  read  it,  if  he  will  only 
open  his  eyes,  in  their  demand,  insolent  or  not — 
that  we  should  withdraw  our  troops  from  the  dis- 
tricts which  border  their  country  to  the  north  or 
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soatli.  The  Afridis  are  savages,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  are  fools  ;  and  they  see  clearly 
that  the  policy  of  driving  military  roads  through 
independent  territory,  even  though  this  may  lie 
beyond  their  immediate  borders,  must  result  in 
isolating  them  and  seriously  threatening  their  in- 
dependence.*' 

THE   OLD   POLICY. 

Sir  Lepel  GriflBn  then  explains  the  old  frontier 
policy,  which  was  carried  out  by  a  special  frontier 
force: 

*  *  The  whole  line  of  the  frontier  from  Hazdra 
to  Dera  Ghdzi  Khan  consists  of  a  continuous  line 
of  difficult  and  rugged  mountains,  and  for  the 
defense  of  the  plain  country  against  the  incur- 
sions of  hill  robbers  there  is  a  line  of  posts,  mili- 
tary and  militia,  held  by  the  regiments  of  the 
frontier  force  and  local  levies.  The  modes  of 
punishing  refractory  tribes  were  by  fine,  block- 
ade and  military  expeditions,  which  were  only 
resorted  to  in  exceptional  circumstances,  and 
when  every  other  means  of  coercing  a  hostile 
tribe  had  failed.  The  policy  of  the  Punjab  Gov- 
ernment toward  the  tribes  was  neither  ambitious, 
brilliant,  nor  thorough.  This  may  be  admitted. 
But  it  was,  on  the  whole,  successful,  and  it  was 
cheap.  With  the  exception  of  the  Umbeylah 
expedition,  which  was  a  jilidd  campaign,  stimu- 
lated by  the  Wahabi  fanatics  and  refugee  mu- 
tineers of  Sittdna,  all  our  frontier  expeditions 
probably  cost  less  than  the  occupation  and  relief 
of  Chitral.  The  forward  policy  which  is  now  in 
favor  is  not  a  cheap  one.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
tremely costly — so  costly,  indeed,  that  unless  it  be 
speedily  reversed  it  will  lead  India  to  bankruptcy. " 

THE  FATAL  FALSE  STEP. 

The  beginning  of  all  the  mischief  was  the 
breach  of  faith  committed  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment when  it  decided  to  permanently  occupy 
Chitral  and  construct  a  military  road  through  in- 
dependent territory: 

*  *  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the  best  expert 
testimony  was  strongly  opposed  to  that  policy, 
and  has  consistently  predicted  from  its  adoption 
the  very  complications  which  have  now  been  its 
direct  result.  In  June,  1895,  in  an  article  on 
'Chitral  and  Frontier  Policy,*  in  this  review,  I 
endeavored  to  show  that,  as  a  strategical  position 
against  Russian  attack,  Chitral  was  valueless, 
and  that  even  did  it  possess  the  advantages 
claimed  for  it,  the  cost,  in  the  present  financial 
state  of  India,  was  prohibitive,  while  the  con- 
struction of  the  military  road  would  turn  the  in- 
dependent tribes,  then  indifferent,  into  declared 
enemies.  I  claim  neither  credit  nor  prescience 
for  this  prediction.  Every  one  who  had  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  frontier  said  as  much.'* 


THE   AMEER    OF    AFOHANISTAH. 

Sir  Lepel  GriflBn  does  not  think  that  the  Ameer 
has  had  any  hand  in  the  trouble.     He  says: 

*  <  There  is  every  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
Ameer*s  good  faith,  and  no  public  evidence  what- 
ever against  him;  it  is  somewhat  indelicate  for 
officials  whose  names  carry  weight  in  England 
and  India  to  calumniate  him.  My  own  belief  is 
that,  in  the  splendid  isolation  in  which  it  seems 
to  delight  English  statesmen  to  reside,  his  high- 
ness the  Ameer  of  Kdbul  is  about  the  most  trust- 
worthy ally  that  we  possess  in  Europe  or  Asia.'* 

WHAT    SHOULD    BE    DONE. 

Discussing  what  should  be  done  in  the  future,. 
Sir  Lepel  Griffin  deplores  the  fact  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  reestablish  the  old  frontier  force^ 
but  he  thinks  it  is  most  urgent  that  there  should 
be  a  change  in  the  present  .system  which  puts  a 
direct  premium  upon  the  militarism  and'  the  for- 
ward policy  by  putting  the  control  of  the  frontier 
into  the  hands  of  the  commander-in-chief.  He 
says  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  < '  the  re- 
moval of  the  frontier  districts  from  the  charge 
of  the  lieutenant-governor  and  placing  them  un- 
der a  chief  commissioner.  To  nominate  a  general 
officer  as  lord  warden  of  the  marches  would  bo 
to  intensify  the  evils  of  the  existing  system.  What 
is  needed  is  a  strong  civil  administrator  whose 
professional  instinct  would  be  in  favor  of  peace 
and  not  of  war."  . 

Lleut.-Qen.  Sir  Robert  Low's  Views. 

To  the  ordinary  man,  the  newspaper  dispatches 
on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  frontier  military 
operations  are  absolutely  meaningless. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  we 
turn  to  Sir  Robert  Low's  paper  in  the  National 
Review  in  which  he  describes  what  has  actually 
taken  place.     He  says  : 

*  <  The  latest  maps  are  confusing  to  the  general 
reader,  because  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
Afghanistan  and  British  India  is  alone  given. 
The  line  given  in  the  map  is  the  boundary  of  in- 
fluence, and  not  the  boundary  we  hold.  The 
disturbed  area  on  the  true  frontier,  namely,  the 
one  which  we  guard  and  protect,  commences 
with  the  mountains  on  the  right  bank  of  the  In- 
dus, near  Dirbund,  where  the  river  emerges  from 
the  hills  into  the  plains.  From  this  point  the 
frontier  line  follows  the  line  of  mountains;  it 
takes  a  long  sweep  to  the  north,  and  then  bends 
round  to  the  west  and  south,  enclosing  the  Pesh- 
awur  Valley,  and  it  completes  a  rough  semicircle 
at  Kohat.  From  Kohat  our  frontier  goes  west  ta 
Thull  and  then  northwest  up  to  the  head  of  the 
Kuram  Valley.     The  tribes  which  immediately 
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face  us  on  this  frontier  line,  commencing  at  the 
top  of  the  semicircle  at  Dirbund,  on  the  Indus, 
are,  taking  them  in  their  order,  the  Bunerwals, 
the  Swats,  the  Utman  Key  Is,  and  the  Mohmunds; 
then  comes  the  Khyber  Pass  and  the  Af ridis,  and 
lastly,  on  the  northern  flank  of  the  road  from 
Kohat  to  Thull,  the  Orakzais.  The  actual  out- 
breaks and  their  dates  were  as  follows:  The  at- 
tack on  the  Malakand  and  Chukdara  positions  on 
July  27;  the  attack  on  Shubkudhr  on  August  9; 
the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Afridis  and  Orak- 
zais on  August  18,  and  the  attack  on  the  Khyber 
Pass  on  August  23." 

THE    AMEER    IXXOCENT. 

Sir  Robert  Lojr  examines  the  case  against  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  and,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  not 
guilty  of  having  brought  all  this  trouble  upon 
England's  hands: 

*  *  Judging  after  the  event — which  it  may  be 
admitted  is  easy,  but  is  still  useful — we  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  outbreak  has  been 
a  movement  outside  our  relations  with  the  Ameer, 
and  without  his  knowledge,  but  connived  at  and 
encouraged  by  some  of  his  officers,  and  led  and 
directed  by  the  fanatical  Mullahs. " 

WHY    THE   TRIBES    ROSE. 

Sir  Robert  Low  equally  rejects  the  theory 
which  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  holds  that  England  has 
brought  about  this  mischief  by  her  insensate  for- 
ward policy  : 

<  <  The  theory  that  our  forward  movements  are 
the  chief  cause  of  the  present  risings  of  the 
tribes  is  opposed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  tribes 
and  our  experience  of  their  habits  of  thought  for 
the  last  forty  years;  the  Afridis,  for  instance, 
would  care  nothing  about  our  occupation  of  the 
Malakand  Pass,  but  the  fanatical  Mullahs  would 
no  doubt  make  the  most  of  it  as  a  means  of  ex- 
citing fear  of  similar  movements  in  Afridi  Land; 
but  they  would  have  preached  in  vain,  if  they 
had  only  to  sustain  their  arguments  with  this  one 
reason.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the 
tribes,  one  and  all,  excepting  those  suffering 
from  unbearable  oppression,  dislike  our  appear- 
ance in  their  midst,  and  have  always  fought,  and 
will  fight  again,  on  our  entering  their  territory; 
but  combination  amongst  them  in  the  sense  of 
rising  to  repair  the  wrongs  of  another  tribe  at  a 
distance  is  not  in  accordance  with  their  practice 
or  traditions." 

WHAT    SIR    ROBERT    LOW    RECOMMENDS. 

The  policy  which  Sir  Robert  Low  advocates  is 
that  a  few  strong  posts  in  commanding  positions 
should  be  adequately  garrisoned.    Hitherto  Eng- 


land has  tried  to  hold  this  No-man's-land  by  a 
number  of  weak  stations,  garrisoned  chiefly  by 
tribesmen: 

<  <  It  is  not  such  a  series  of  small  poets  that  is 
needed  in  the  future,  but  large  military  positions, 
garrisoned  by  soldiers  in  sufficient  strength  to 
take  the  offensive  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  while, 
if  attacked  by  overwhelming  numbers,  the 
strength  would  be  sufficient  not  only  to  repel  the 
attack,  but  to  inflict  enormous  losses  on  the  enemy 
with  the  smallest  possible  loss  to  the  garrison. 

' '  Such  positions  on  the  south  of  the  Khyber 
Pass,  as  for  instance,  in  Tirah,  dominating  the 
Afridis,  and  on  the  north  dominating  the  Moh- 
munds, would  effect  the  object  in  view,  and  keep 
the  Khyber  Pass  open  at  all  times.  Taking  up 
such  positions  promises  to  be  the  best  means  of 
getting  what  we  want  short  of  annextion." 

Unfortunately  the  difference  between  taking 

all  these  strong  positions  and  annexation  outright, 

is  not  exactly  visible  to  the  naked  eye  of  the 

tribesmen. 

That  Fatal  Chltrall 

The  writer  of  the  '*  Chronique  "  in  the  National 
Review^  quoting  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  SL 
Jamea^  Gazette,  ridicules  the  idea  that  Chitral 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  frontier  war. 

<  <  Five  years  have  never  passed  without  a  pu- 
nitive march  of  British  troops.  Chitral  has  in 
no  wise  affected  the  situation.  It  is  normal,  not 
new;  chronic,  not  exceptional.  He  reminds  ua 
also  that  the  decision  to  remain  in  Chitral  was 
based  upon  the  unanimous  opinion  of  two  suc- 
cessive viceroys  of  India;  of  two  successive  com- 
manders-in-chief, and  of  a  possible  third  one  in 
Sir  W.  Lockhart;  of  the  whole  of  the  present 
viceroy's  council  in  India ;  of  three,  if  not  four, 
successive  residents  of  Kashmir,  the  suzerain 
power  of  Chitral,  and  of  every  authority,  civil 
or  military,  that  has  ever  visited  Chitral." 

What  Dr.  Leitner  Says. 

Dr.  G.  "W.  Leitner  writes  on  this  subject  in 
the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review, 

First  he  speaks  of  the  Durand  treaty: 
'  *  Wherever  the  Durand  treaty  has  been  ap- 
plied— twice  in  Kafiristan,  twice  in  Swat,  now  in 
the  demarcation  of  the  Mohmand  country 
(though  both  its  Afghan  and  British  portions 
still  acknowledge  the  Khan  of  Lalpura) — ^it  is 
leading  to  complications.  Wherever  even  its  in- 
direct influence  is  exerted,  as  on  the  Afghan- 
Baluchistan  border,  it  naturally  arouses  the  sus- 
picion of  the  Ameer.  Wherever  the  *  forward 
policy '  constructs  or  contemplates  a  military 
road,  which  is  a  breaking- down  of  physical  and 
tribal  bulwarks  for  the  sole  possible  benefit  of  a 
conjectural  invader  of  India,  there  are  risings 
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;and  rumors  of  risings.  This  is  why  the  hitherto 
friendly  Afridis  have  turned  against  us,  for,  see- 
ing that  we  stayed  in  Swat  after  our  solemn 
pledge  to  evacuate  it,  in  order  to  construct  and 
maintain  a  military  road  to  Chitral,  their  confi- 
dence in  our  good  faith  is  destroyed,  and  they 
feel  that  their  turn  will  come  next.  Indeed, 
rnmors  had  already  reached  them  of  our  inten- 
tion to  construct  a  military  road  through  the 
Khyber,  in  which  they  were  to  work  rather  as 
laborers  than  as  its  trusted  guardians  in  alliance 
with  the  powerful  English.     Hence  the  imeute.^^ 

THE  AMEER  AND  ABDUL  HAMID. 

It  is  in  India  itself  (Dr.  Leitner  asserts)  that 
the  propaganda  in  favor  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
«o  far  as  it  departs  from  a  reasonable  and  com- 
mendable sympathy  with  coreligionists,  who 
•ought  to  be  our  natural  allies,  may,  under  cir- 
•cumstances,  be  inconvenient  to  British  rule : 

*<  As  a  long  resident  of  Turkey,  I  am  aware 
that  the  spiritual  pretensions  of  the  *  Khalifa  * 
Jiave  largely  grown  since  the  accession  of  the 
present  Sultan,  and  that  in  many  Indian  mosques 
where  prayers  used  to  be,  most  legitimately,  of- 
fered to  *  the  ruler  for  the  time  being,  and  may 
God  render  him  favorable  to  Mohammedans, '  the 
khutba  or  preacher's  address  is  now  pronounced 
in  the  name  of  Sultan  Hamid  as  Khalifa  of  the 
Faithful.  Although  not  <a  perfect  Kalifa,'  be- 
cause not  of  Koreish  descent  and  for  other  rea- 
sons which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  I  con- 
sider him  to  fall  into  the  next  category  of  '  an 
imperfect  Khalifa,'  or  *  Khalifa  ndqis,'  because 
he  has  an  army  which  enables  him  to  enforce  his 
secular  decrees.  He  is  a  *  defender '  of  his  faith, 
■as  her  majesty  the  queen  is  of  ours,  without  being 
thereby  a  really  spiritual  head,  for  he  has  no 
power  to  alter  a  single  rite,  much  less  a 
dogma,  of  his,  the  Sunni,  form  of  Islam.  Still, 
in  proportion  as  his  claims  receive  the  *  consensus 
Jidelium '  in  India,  they  are  of  a  like  secular  and 
spiritual  weight,  and  have  to  be  considered,  al- 
though it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  mutiny 
of  1857  followed  closely  on  the  support  which  the 
*  Ingllz  dinsiz,'  or  the  <  irreligious  English,'  had 
given  to  Turkey  in  1854-56  agamst  Russia.  The 
relations  of  the  Sultan  with  the  Ameer,  if  any 
exist,  I  take  to  be  purely  formal  and  such  as  befit 
the  de  facto  Khalifa  of  ail  Sunnis  and  a  ruler  of 
that  denomination  who  teaches  Islam  and  has 
added  to  its  domain.  The  fact  that  the  Shahzada 
did  not  visit  Constantmople  is  significant." 

Dr.  Leitner  concludes:  **  The  panic  of  an  im- 
aginary invader  which  has  driven  us  .into  sending 
42,000  troops  against  a  few  swarms  of  tribal 
flies  has,  it  is  stated,  already  cost  £60,000,000 
.-since  the  initiation  of  the  forward  policy.     Less 


than  a  tenth  of  the  amount  would,  under  the 
Punjab  Government,  have  kept  the  frontier  quiet 
for  that  period,  and  it  is  to  that  government  and 
to  local  knowledge  that  the  frontier  should  be 
restored.  To  sum  up,  the  present  disturbances 
are  mainly,  if  not  solely,  caused  by  our  obtruding 
military  roads  and  posts  in  tribal  territories  hith- 
erto recognized  as  independent." 

The  dissatisfaction  with  which  many  English- 
men regard  the  whole  miserable  business  is  in- 
tensified by  the  fact  that  their  government  is 
sitting  on  the  safety-valve,  and  punishing  ex- 
pressions of  dissatisfaction  in  the  native  press  as 
if  it  was  a  criminal  offense. 


THE  ADVANCE  ON  KHARTOOM. 

IN  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  October  Maj. 
Arthur  GriflBths  tells  the  story  of  the  recent 
British  advance  on  Khartoum.  It  seems  that 
the  victory  which  secured  the  command  of  the 
Nile  to  the  very  gate  of  Khartoum  was  fought 
without  the  presence  of  a  single  newspaper  cor- 
respondent. 

THE  ADVANCE  ON  ABU  HAMED. 

The  battle  of  Abu  Hamed,  according  to  Major 
Griffiths,  was  a  much  more  serious  business  than 
most  people  imagined.  He  publishes  a  diary 
of  the  march  across  the  desert,  which  was  at- 
tended with  great  difficulties.     He  says  : 

<<  Hunter*s  column  left  Kassingar  on  July 
29,  3,000  strong:  four  battalions  of  infantry, 
three  of  them  black  Sudanese,  with  six  Krupp 
and  two  Maxim  guns.  The  transport  consisted 
of  1,200  camels,  carrying  eighteen  days'  food 
and  forage.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no 
supplies,  except  perhaps  grazing  for  animals, 
were  to  be  had  by  the  way;  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  posts  at  intervals  with  depots  of 
food,  so  that  camels  returning  to  the  base  empty 
or  after  their  loads  had  been  consumed  might  be 
fed." 

The  march  took  ten  days,  and  the  troops  were 
greatly  tried  by  flies  and  the  absence  of  shade, 
the  heavy  sand  in  the  road,  and  lack  of  water. 
Their  conduct,  however,  was  admirable  through- 
out. There  was  no  grumbling  and  the  most  per- 
fect discipline. 

THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  DERVISHES. 

On  the  eleventh  day  they  reached  the  enemy: 
'  *  Abu  Hamed  was  now  in  sight,  and  Huntei 
lost  no  time  in  making  his  dispositions  for  attack. 
No  exact  knowledge  existed  of  the  strength  of 
the  garrison,  but  it  was  believed  they  were  full 
of  fight,  confident  they  could  hold  the  place 
against  any  attack  from  the  land  side,  unaided, 
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that  is  to  say,  by  gunboats.  Numbers  of  men 
could  be  seen  lining  the  shelter  trenches  which 
had  been  thrown  up  across  the  entrance  to  the 
village  and  along  the  front  to  cover  the  outer 
walls.  It  was  seen  that  the  larger  houses  were 
held  and  loopholed. 

**At  6:30  A.M.  Hunter*s  attacking  force,  13 
companies,  in  all  some  800  men,  with  half  as 
many  more  in  support,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Krupps  and  the  Maxims,  were  deployed  in  two 
lines  in  front  of  the  desert  side  of  the  town. 
Each  of  the  three  battalions  to  be  engaged  had 
four  companies  in  the  firing  line  and  two  in  re- 
serve; the  remainder  of  the  battalion  left  with 
the  baggage  had  two  companies  in  front  and  one 
in  reserve.  The  .order  was  to  fix  bayonets  and 
advance  to  within  300  yards  of  the  place,  where 
the  Krupps  were  to  open  fire  and  prepare  the 
attack.  When  the  final  *  advance '  sounded  the 
Sudanese  rushed  the  trenches,  and  charging 
over  walls,  down  little  alleys,  and  through  nar- 
row lanes,  forced  their  way  into  the  place.  Then 
small  knots  and  groups  worked  through  the 
whole  village,  coming  out  at  the  upper  end. 
Here  and  there  small  parties  of  dervish  horse 
dashed  out  at  a  gallop,  and  were  oft  out  of  range 
before  the  Maxims  could  be  brought  to  bear. 
Already  the  village  was  in  flames,  but  many  of 
the  houses  were  still  held  stubbornly.  These 
houses  wepe  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  defense. 
How  stubborn  was  the  defense  may  be  seen  from 
the  details  of  the  fighting;  the  garrison  was  700 
strong;  of  these  some  50  escaped,  the  rest  died 
at  their  posts  fighting  strenuously  to  the  last  like 
rats  in  a  pit." 

Major  GriflBths  points  out  that  the  Egyptian 
soldier,  although  he  fought  well,  is  still  far  from 
being  able  to  fight  quite  like  Kipling's  Sergeant 
Whatisname.     He  says: 

^  <  It  cannot  and  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
hitherto  they  have  fought  invariably  with  an 
overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  The  Sirdar 
said  openly  last  year  that  he  never  meant  to  at- 
tack unless  his  force  was  as  three  to  one.  Hunter, 
the  other  day  at  Abu  Hamed,  was  at  least  two  to 
one,  and  the  desperate  nature  of  the  fight  forecasts 
what  the  dervishes  will  do  with  their  backs  to 
the  wall." 

THE    RESULTS    OF    THE    VICTORY. 

The  consequences  of  the  victory  at  Abu  Hamed 
were  immediate  and  dazzling.  Berber  was  evac- 
uated, thereby  rendering  it  possible  to  advance 
from  Suakin,  affording  a  clear  water-way  to  the 
threshold  of  Khartoum: 

*  *  So  firmly  do  our  officers  at  the  front  believe 
in  the  speedy  opening  up  of  the  Suakin -Berber 
road,  that  it  was  said  in  Cairo  not  long  since 


that  all  parcels  and  papers,  even  the  linen  left 
behind  at  the  wash,  wore  to  be  forwarded  via 
Suakin." 

The  position  at  the  present  time  is  thus  sum- 
marized by  Major  GriflSths: 

*  *  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  is  firmly  established 
on  the  last  reach  of  the  great  river,  within  touch 
probably  of  Khartoum  itself;  his  gunboats  will 
certainly  have  free  and  unimpeded  access  at  least 
to  Metemmeh,  if  not  to  Omdurman.  He  has  a 
second  and  much  shorter  line  of  communication 
from  Berber  to  the  Red  Sea,  although  the  older, 
the  earlier- established  road  through  all  its  length 
from  Abu  Hamed  to  Wady  Haifa,  Assouan, 
Naghamadi,  and  Cairo,  is  by  railway,  now  near- 
ly completed,  and,  therefore,  to  be  preferred." 


( ( 


ON    TO    KHARTOUM  ! 
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Major  Griffiths  says  that  all  the  authorities  are 
agreed  that  the  advance  upon  Khartoum  cannot 
be  undertaken  until  the  Egyptian  army  is  rein- 
forced by  Indian  and  British  troops: 

**  It  has  been  calculated  that  two  full  brigades- 
would  be  wanted  for  the  business,  and  if  this- 
force  is  to  be  brought  together  in  Egypt  it  can 
only  be  by  denuding  the  Mediterranean  garri- 
sons or  unduly  drawing  upon  the  army  corps  at 
home. " 

<*  The  Sirdar's  idea,  I  understand,  is  to  run 
his  British  regiment  straight  through  from  Cairo 
to  Abu  Hamed  by  train;  the  distance  can  be 
covered  in  five  days  when  all  is  ready;  possibly 
an  Indian  brigade  might  be  brought  to  cooperate 
from  Suakin  if  the  present  frontier  troubles  have 
so  far  settled  down  as  to  allow  the  withdrawal. 
Under  such  conditions  the  final  rush  might  he- 
completed  within  a  few  weeks,  and  Khartoum 
would  be  carried  with  great  6clat  The  alterna- 
tive is  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  the  development 
of  events,  fur  that  natural  collapse  of  Abdullahi's 
power  that  is  already  foreshadowed." 


MR.  DAVIS  AMONG  THE  GREEK  SOLDIERS. 

THE  November  Harper^ s  begins  with  an  illus- 
trated article  by  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
<»With  the  Greek  Soldiers."  Mr.  Davis  went 
to  the  scene  of  the  recent  war,  and  was  suflB- 
ciently  enterprising  as  a  war  correspondent  to 
get  right  in  the  midst  of  the  fighting,  as  bis 
photographs  show.  He  thinks  the  Greeks  are 
too  democratic  to  make  good  soldiers;  that  is, 
too  independent  to  submit  to  discipline.  He  calls 
Greece  the  most  perfect  example  of  pure  democ- 
racy that  exists  anywhere  in  the  world.  "It 
may  be  argued,"  he  says,  **  that  discipline  is  not 
the  most  essential  quality  in  a  soldier,  and  that 
sometimes  natural- born  fighting  men,  with  the- 
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advantage  of  greater  numbers,  can  defeat  trained 
veterans.  But  the  Greeks  are  neither  bom 
fighters  nor  trained  soldiers. 

*  *  This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  Greeks  were 
cowards.  That  would  be  an  exceedingly  absurd 
thing  to  suggest.  Some  of  them,  officers  and 
men  alike,  showed  admiralSle  calmness  and  cour- 
age, and  an  excellent  knowledge  of  what  they 
had  to  do.  But  a  great  many  of  them  knew  lit- 
tle of  campaigning  and  nothing  of  fighting.  A 
boy  in  the  States  who  has  camped  out  for  one 
summer  in  the  Adirondacks  would  know  better 
how  to  care  for  the  Greek  soldiers  in  the  field 
than  did  half  of  their  officers,  who  had  learned 
what  they  knew  of  war  around  the  caf^s  in 
Athens.  I  was  with  one  regiment  in  which 
almost  every  man  started  for  the  field  in  perfectly 
new  shoes.  The  result  was  that  within  five  hours 
or  sooner  half  of  them  were  walking  barefoot, 
and  when  we  came  to  the  first  water- tank,  these 
men  ran  ahead  and  stuck  their  bleeding  feet 
into  the  cool  water,  and  stamped  it  full  of  mud, 
and  made  it  quite  impossible  for  any  of  their 
comrades  to  fill  their  thirsty  canteens.  When- 
ever we  came  to  water,  instead  of  holding  the 
men  back  and  sending  a  detail  on  ahead  to  guard 
the  well,  and  then  calling  up  a  few  men  from 
each  company  to  fill  the  canteens  for  the  major- 
ity, there  was  always  a  stampede  of  this  sort,  and 
the  water  was  wasted  and  much  time  lost.  These 
are  little  things,  but  they  illustrate  as  well  as 
more  important  blunders  how  ignorantly  the 
men  were  handled. 

'  *  Too  many  of  the  Greeks,  also,  went  forth  to 
war  with  a  most  exaggerated  idea  of  the  ease 
with  which  a  Turkish  regiment  can  be  slaught- 
ered or  made  to  run  away,  and  when  they  found 
that  very  few  Turks  were  killed,  and  that  none 
of  them  ran  away,  the  surprise  at  the  discovery 
quite  upset  them,  and  they  became  panic-stricken, 
and  there  was  the  rout  to  Larissa  in  conse- 
quence. " 

THE  TURKISH  ARMY  OF  TO-DAT. 

CAPT.   C.   B.   NORMAN  contributes  to  the 
United  Service  Magazine  an  article  on  the 
modem  Turkish  army. 

Two  years  ago  Captain  Norman  published  to 
the  world  a  report  upon  the  then  condition  of 
the  Turkish  army,  in  the  course  of  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  deliberate  conviction  that  if  war  were 
to  come  the  reforms  made  by  the  high  military 
commission  which  sits  permanently  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Sultan  at  Yildiz  Kiosk  would 
enable  the  Turkish  army  to  give  a  very  good  ac- 
count of  any  probable  assailant.  Captain  Nor- 
man  was  attached   to   the  headquarters  of  the 


Turkish  army  in  Epirus  during  the  late  war,  and 
in  the  United  Service  Magazine  he  gives  the  most 
detailed  account  that  we  have  yet  seen  as  to  the 
operations  in  that  quarter.  Passing  over  the  de- 
tails of  the  campaign,  the  following  passage  de- 
scribing the  change  that  has  been  effected  in  the 
Turkish  army  in  the  last  twenty  years  is  of  per- 
manent political  importance: 

THE    TURKISH    ARMY    IN    1877 

<*  The  radical  faults  in  the  Turkish  army  dur- 
ing the  Russian  war  were  the  absence  of  a  staff 
and  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  officers. 
Mukhtar  Pasha  possessed  no  staff;  there  was  not 
an  officer  in  his  army  capable  of  making  a  re- 
connoissance,  few  who  could  read  a  map,  and  such 
maps  as  there  were  were  obtained  from  Vienna. 
No  field  telegraph  was  used,  outposts  were  un- 
known; divisional,  brigade,  and  regimental  com- 
manders were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  handling 
their  troops;  no  attempts  were  made  to  enforce 
cleanliness  in  encampments.  Field  hospitals 
were  practically  non-existent;  amputations  were 
forbidden  without  reference  to  Constantinople. 
The  field  treasure- chest  was  empty,  and  com- 
missariat arrangements  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence. 

AND   IN   1897. 

<*  How  changed  was  everything  in  1897!  The 
divisional  commanders,  Osman  and  Ibrahim 
Pashas,  were  men  of  education,  well  versed  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  war.  The  staff  offi- 
cers were  as  smart  and  efficient  as  those  to  be 
met  with  in  any  army.  The  two  chief  divisional 
staff  officers.  Majors  Essad  and  Saleh  Bey,  had 
served  for  years  in  the  German  army,  and  were 
soldiers  every  inch  of  them  from  fez  to  spur. 
All  staff  and  regimental  field  officers  were  served 
out  with  a  most  accurate  map  of  the  country  on 
a  scale  of  1-50, 000th.  The  divisional  command- 
ers had  in  addition  a  large,  well- contoured  map 
on  the  scale  of  1-1 0,000th,  a  map  the  superior  of 
which  I  have  never  seen.  A  field  telegraph  ac- 
companied the  troops,  and  though  it  was  cut  on 
several  occasions  by  the  Christian  insurgents,  the 
telegraph  department  worked  well  and  expedi- 
tiously. Outpost  duties  were  thoroughly  under-  * 
stood  by  the  Nizam  troops.  The  encampments 
of  these  three  brigades  were  models  of  neatness 
and  cleanliness  ;  watering-places  were  marked 
out  for  men  and  horses,  latrines  were  properly 
constructed  and  daily  filled  in.  Field  hospitals 
were  established  at  the  headquarters  of  each  di- 
vision ;  there  was  one  at  Prevesa,  three  at  Phil- 
ipiadis,  one  at  Plaka,  and  five  at  Janina,  capable 
of  accommodating  an  aggregate  of  two  thousand 
patients ;  fortunately  no  strain  was  thrown  on 
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the  medical  men.  As  regards  amputations,  the 
responsibility  for  these  rested  on  the  senior  sur- 
geons of  hospitals.  There  was  a  well- filled  treas- 
ure-chest at  Janina,  and  Osman  Pteha  was  al- 
ways able  to  pay  not  merely  the  villagers  whose 
blasts  were  requisitioned  for  transport  purposes, 
but  also  for  the  sheep  and  goats  purchased  for 
the  use  of  his  troops.  The  men,  too,  were  not 
without  money,  and  though  the  Albanians  had  a 
habit-  of  annexing  property,  the  men  of  the 
Second  Army  Corps  were  as  scrupulous  as  our 
own  native  soldiery  in  paying  for  all  they  needed^ 
Subsequently  to  the  advance  from  Janina,  at  the 
end  of  May,  the  army  was  well  provided  with 
transport  trains,  each  battalion  being  provided 
with  two  hundred  ponies  or  mules,  and  depots 
were  established  at  Strevena  and  Philipiadis,  at 
Kerasovon  and  Karavan  Serai,  and  also  at  Ja 


nina. 
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THE    REGULABS   ALL    IN    BESERVE. 


Captain  Norman  reminds  us  that  the  Turkish 
troops  put  into  the  field  against  Greece  did  not  in 
any  way  represent  the  most  effective  part  of  the 
Turkish  army.  With  the  exception  of  four  regi- 
ments the  Sultan  did  not  move  a  single  battalion 
of  the  regular  army  to  the  front.  The  campaign 
was  won  by  the  Redifs,  while  the  Nizams,  or  the 
troops  of  the  active  army,  remained  in  their 
barracks: 

*  *  Had  Servia  or  Bulgaria  thought  of  throwing 
in  their  lot  with  Greece  (and  those  nations  are 
much  more  likely  to  make  common  cause  with. 
Turkey  against  Greece  so  long  as  that  country 
maintains  its  pretension  to  Macedonia),  Turkey 
still  had  123  battalions  of  Nizam  troops,  all  armed 
with  the  Mauser  rifle,  echelonned  along  the  fron- 
tier. Although  the  Porte  was  assured  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  Balkan  state,  there  was  no  need 
to  make  use  of  the  Nizam  troops  when  fighting 
against  such  an  antagonist  as  Greece.  *' 


ZANGWILL  ON  THE  ZIONIST  CONGRESS. 

THE  recent  notable  Zionist  Congress  at  B41e, 
Switzerland,  is  described  in  a  few  preg- 
nant sentences  by  the  novelist,  Zangwill,  for  the 
readers  of  Cosmopolis.  His  pen-pictures  of  the 
convention's  personnel,  and  especially  his  com- 
ments on  Nordau  and  the  other  leaders,  are  in 
the  highest  degree  vivacious  and  effective. 
<'  Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  in  Congress,"  he  calls 
them. 

'*  A  strangely  assorted  set  of  leaders,  but  all 
with  that  ink-mark- on  the  brow  which  is  as  much 
on  the  continent  the  badge  of  action  as  it  is  in 
England  the  symbol  of  sterility;  all  believing 
more  or  less  naively  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  millionaire's  gold. 


*  <  Only  one  of  them  hitlierto  has  really  stored 
the  world  with  his  pen-point — a  prophet  of  the 
modem,  preaching  *  Woe,  woe  *  by  peyclio- 
physiology;  in  himself  a  breezy,  burly  ondegen- 
erate,  with  a  great  gray  head  marvelouslj 
crammed  with  facts  and  languages;. now  to  prove 
himself  golden -hearted  and  golden-mouthed,  an 
orator  touching  equally  to  tears  or  laughter.  In 
striking  contrast  with  this  quasi-Teutonic  figure 
shows  the  leonine  head,  with  its  tossing  black 
mane  and  shoulders,  of  the  Russian  leader, 
Apollo  turned  Berserker,  beautiful,  overpower- 
ing, from  whose  resplendent  mouth  roll  in  moun* 
tain  thunder  the  barbarous  Russian  syllables. 

THE    DELEQATES. 

**  And  even  as  no  two  of  the  leaders  are  alike, 
so  do  the  rank  and  file  fail  to  resemble  one  an< 
other.  Writers  and  journalists,  poets  and  nov- 
elists, professors  and  men  of  professions — type^ 
that  once  sought  to  slough  their  Jewish  skins, 
and  mimic,  on  Darwinian  principles,  the  colors 
of  the  environment,  but  that  now,  with  some 
tardy  sense  of  futility  or  stir  of  pride,  proclaim 
their  brotherhood  in  Zion — they  are  come  from 
many  places,  from  far  lands  and  from  near,  from 
uncouth,  unknown  villages  of  Bukowina  and  the 
Caucasus,  and  from  the  great  European  capitals; 
thickliest  from  the  pales  of  persecution,  in  rare 
units  from  the  free  realms  of  England  and 
America — a  strange  phantasmagoria  of  faces.  A 
small,  sallow  Pole,  with  high -cheek  bones;  a 
blonde  Hungarian,  with  a  flaxen  mustache;  a 
brown,  hatchet-faced  Roumanian;  a  fresh  col- 
ored Frenchman,  with  eyeglasses ;  a  dark, 
Maranno- descended  Dutchman;  a  chubby  Ger^ 
man;  a  fiery- eyed  Russian,  tugging  at  his  own 
hair  with  excitement,  perhaps  in  prescience  of 
the  prison  awaiting  his  return;  a  dusky  Egyp- 
tian, with  the  close -cropped,  curly  black  hair, 
and  all  but  the  nose  of  a  negro;  a  yellow- 
bearded  Swede;  a  courtly  Viennese  lawyer;  a 
German  student,  with  proud  duel- slashes  acrosa 
his  cheek;  a  Viennese  student,  first  fighter  in  the 
university,  with  a  colored  band  across  his  shirt- 
front;  a  dandy,  smelling  of  the  best  St.  Peters- 
burg circles;  and  one  solitary  caftan- Jew,  with 
ear-locks  and  skull-cap,  wafting  into  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  cabalistic  mysticism  of  the 
Carpathian  Messiah. 

•*  Who  speaks  of  the  Jewish  type  ?  One  can 
only  say  negatively  that  these  faces  are  not 
Christian.  Is  it  the  stamp  of  a  longer,  mors 
complex  heredity  ?  Is  it  the  brand  of  suffering  ? 
Certainly  a  stern  congress,  the  speeches  httle 
lightened  by  humor,  the  atmosphere  of  histono 
tragedy  too  overbrooding  for  intellectual  dalli- 
ance.    Even  the  presence  of  the  gayer  sex — for 
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there  are  a  few  ladies  among  the  delegates,  and 
more  peep  down  from  the  crowded  spectators' 
gallery  that  runs  sideways  along  the  hall — only 
makes  a  few  spots  of  visual  brightness  in  the 
sober  scene.  Seriousness  is  stamped  every- 
where; on  the  broad -bulging  temples*  of  the 
Russian  oculist,  on  the  egg-shaped  skull  and 
lank  white  hair  of  the  *Heidelberg  professor,  on 
the  open  countenance  of  the  Hungarian  archi- 
tect, on  the  weak,  narrow  lineaments  of  the 
neurotic  Hebrew  poet;  it  gives  dignity  to  red 
hair  and  freckles,  tones  down  the  grossness  of 
too- fleshy  cheeks,  and  lends  an  added  beauty  to 
finely  cut  features. 

*' Superficially,  then,  they  have  little  in  com- 
mon, and  if  almost  all  speak  German — the  lan- 
guage of  the  congress — it  is  only  because  they 
are  all  masters  of  three  or  four  tongues.  Yet 
some  subtle  instinct  links  them  each  to  each; 
presage,  perhaps,  of  some  brotherhood  of  man- 
kind, of  which  in -gathered  Israel — or  even 
ubiquitous  Israel — may  present  the  type." 

'*  A  majestic  Oriental  figure,  the  president's — 
hot  so  tall  as  it  appears  when  he  draws  himself 
up  and  stands  dominating  the  assembly  with 
eyes  that  brood  and  glow — you  would  say  one  of 
the  Assyrian  kings  whose  sculptured  heads 
adorn  our  museums,  the  very  profile  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser." 

*  <  A  practiced  publicist,  a  trained  lawyer,  a 
not  unsuccessful  comedy  writer,  converted  to 
racial  self- consciousness  by  the  *  Hep,  Hep '  of 
Vienna,  and  hurried  into  unforeseen  action  by 
his  own  paper- scheme  of  a  Jewish  slate,  he  nas, 
perhaps,  at  last — and  not  unreluctantly — found 
himself  as  a  leader  of  men." 

That  Zangwill  himself  was  almost  carried  off 
his  feet  by  the  patriotism  of  the  hour  is  shown 
in  this  burst  of  enthusiasm : 

**  What  European  parliament  could  glow  with 
such  a  galaxy  of  intellect  ?  Is  not  each  man  a 
born  orator,  master  of  arts  or  sciences  ?  Has 
not  the  very  caftan -Jew  from  the  Carpathians 
published  his  poetry  and  his  philosophy,  gal- 
lantly championing  *  The  Master  of  the  Name ' 
against  a  Darwinian  world  ?  Heine  had  figured 
the  Jew  as  a  dog  that  at  the  advent  of  the 
Princess  Sabbath  is  changed  back  to  a  man. 
More  potent  than  the  princess,  the  congress  has 
shown  the  Jew's  manhood  to  the  worid.  That 
old  painter,  whose  famous  Dance  of  Death  drew 
for  centuries  the  curious  to  Bdle,  could  not  pic- 
ture the  Jew  save  as  the  gaberdined  miser,  only 
dropping  his  money-bag  at  Death's  touch.  Well, 
here  is  another  sight  for  him — could  Death  that 
took  him,  too,  bnng  him  back  for  a  moment — 
these  scholars,  thinkers,  poets,  from  all  the  lands 
of  the  exile,  who  stand  up  in  honor  of  the  dead 


pioneers  of  Zionism,  and,  raising  their  right 
hands  to  heaven,  cry,  '  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jeru- 
salem, let  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning !  * 
Yes,  the  dream  still  stirs  at  the  heart  of  the 
mummied  race,  the  fire  quenched  two  thousand 
years  ago  sleeps  yet  in  the  ashes.  And  if  our 
president  forgets  that  the  vast  bulk  of  his  breth- 
ren are  unrepresented  in  his  congress,  that  they 
are  content  with  the  civic  rights  so  painfully 
won,  and  have  quite  other  conceptions  of  their 
creed's  future,  who  will  grudge  him  this  moment 
of  fine  rapture  ?  " 

Will  the  Jews  Return  to  Palestine? 

The  Contemporary  Review  publishes  Dr.  Theo- 
dor  Herzl's  enthusiastic  account  of  the  Zionist 
Congress. 

'  *  We  have  held  a  gathering  at  B&le  before  the 
whole  world,  and  there  we  saw  the  national  con- 
sciousness and  the  popular  will  break  forth  at 
times  like  a  convulsive  upheaval.  To  BAle  came 
Jews  of  all  countries,  of  all  tongues,  of  all  par- 
ties, and  of  all  forms  of  religious  confession. 
There  were  more  than^  two  hundred  representa- 
tives of  the  Jewish  people — most  of  them  dele- 
gates for  hundreds  and  thousands.  Men  from 
Roumania  alone  brought  over  fifty  thousand  sig- 
natures of  those  who  had  sent  them  there.  There 
surely  was  never  such  a  motley  assembly  of  opin- 
ions in  such  a  narrow  space  before." 

Dr.  Herzl  declares  that  the  return  of  the  Jew* 
to  Palestine  would  help  to  solve  the  Eastern 
question,  and  would  aid  governments  everywhere* 
by  drawing  off  <  *  an  unhappy  and  detested  ele- 
ment of  population, "  which  is  now  in  a  state  of 
unrest  and  identified  with  the  most  extreme  par- 
ties in  every  country. 

•  The  Aim  of  Zionism. 

Mr.  Herbert  Bentwich  writes  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  on  *  *  Philo-Zionists  and  Anti- 
Semites."  He  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  Dr. 
Herzl  and  the  Bdle  Congress. 

*  <  All  the  ecclesiastics  in  Jewry  might  have 
cogitated  the  Jewish  question  for  centuries,  and 
not  have  produced  such  a  practical  revival  of  the 
ancient  ideals,  such  a  real  step  in  advance  to- 
ward their  attainment,  as  followed  from  the 
scheme  of  this  very  yin-rfe-stecZc  and  free- thinking 
journalist.  Herzl  himself  was  the  first  to  recog- 
nize that  his  original  conception  of  the  Jewish 
position  had  not  been  complete,  and  to  proclaim 
that  *  Zionism  is  the  return  home  to  Judaism, 
even  before  the  return  to  the  land.'  He  ad- 
mitted here  tlie  predominance  of  the  religious 
element;  and  after  the  discussions  of  the  three 
memorable  days  over  which  the  congress  ex- 
tended, with  the  concurrence  of  Max  Nordau, 
his  co-worker,  he  definitely  subordinated  the  po- 
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litical  part  of  his  programme  in  the  formula 
unanimously  agreed  on  by  the  delegates:  *  The 
aim  of  Zionism  is  to  create  for  the  Jewish  people 
a  publicly,  legally  assured  home  in  Palestine.'  " 

The  work  haa  already  begun  in  a  small  way, 
for  says  Mr.  Bentwich: 

'*  To-day  we  have  in  Palestine  between  twenty 
and  thirty  distinct  colonies  or  communities  spread- 
ing along  the  coast  from  Askalon  in  the  south 
to  Carmel  in  the  north,  and  along  the  Jor- 
dan from  the  waters  of  Meron  to  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  in  the  east.  The  population  of  these 
colonies  varies  from  100  to  700  souls,  and  they 
may  safely  be  estimated  to  number  10,000  souls 
in  all,  independently  of  the  large  number  of  Jewish 
day  laborers  from  neighboring  towns  and  vil- 
lages, to  whom  they  give  occasional  employment. 
There  are  50,000  more  Jews — mostly  refugees — 
in  the  various  holy  cities,  and  the  immediate 
problem  is  to  get  these — or  the  better  part  of 
them — also  on  the  land." 

From  the  Christian  Point  of  View. 

Canon  MacColl,  writing  in  the  Contemporary  on 
"The  Crisis  in  the  East,"  makes  the  following 
plea  for  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  the  Holy  Land: 

**The  Sultan  would,  further,  do  well  to  take 
advantage  of  the  widespread  feeling  among  the 
Jews  to  return  to  Palestine.  There  has  been  a 
great  influx  of  them  into  the  Holy  Land  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  they  now  far  outnum- 
ber in  Jerusalem  all  other  races  together.  Let 
him  lease  Palestine  to  them.  So  far  from  being 
a  danger  to  him,  they  would  be  a  protection, 
keeping  out  more  formidable  claimants,  and  en- 
riching his  treasury  with  the  tribute  of  a  land 
which,  under  their  revived  husbandry,  would 
again  abound  in  wealth  and  become  the  empor* 
ium  of  a  thriving  trade.  It  is  as  surprising  as  it 
is  lamentable  that  the  wealthy  Jews  of  Europe 
have  so  little  imagination  as  not  to  see  the  fasci- 
nating prospect  which  resto'^ation  to  the  Holy 
Land,  with  its  vista  of  glorious  possibilities, 
opens  up  to  them.  They  claim  to  be  citizens  of 
the  countries  wherein  they  dwell,  and  fear  that 
the  revival  of  a  Jewish  state  would  destroy  their 
status  in  the  various  states  of  Christendom.  But, 
in  a  matter  of  fact,  they  still  exist,  wherever  they 
live,  as,  *  a  peculiar  people,'  traversing  the  ocean 
of  humanity,  as  the  Gulf  Stream  does  the  At- 
lantic, without  mingling  with  it  except  in  minute 
driblets.  Besides,  the  Jews  were  largely  dis- 
persed among  the  cities  of  the  world  long  before 
the  extinction  of  their  polity.  But  what  is  cu- 
rious is  that  the  Jewish  opponents  of  the  Zionist 
Congress  so  signally  fail  to  see  the  new  dignity 
and  status  which  a  political  home  of  their  own 
would  give  them  in  the  world,  with  its  healthy 


reflex  action  on  the  character  of  the  race.  I 
have  never  myself  been  touched  by  anti -Jewish 
prejudices;  but  they  exist,  and  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  Jews  themselves,  else  why  do  they 
take  pains,  as  many  of  them  do,  to  disguise  in 
various  ways  their  names  and  race  ?  The  Jew 
would  cease  to  be  despised  if  he  had  a  country 
and  a  metropolis  of  his  own  with  representatives 
at  the  courts  of  kings.  That  Disraeli  would  wel- 
come with  enthusiasm  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
to  Palestine  is  plain  from  his  writings.  Their 
gifts  in  the  realm  of  literature  and  art  are  pro- 
verbial, but  will  never  blossom  to  maturity  out 
of  the  soil  and  atmosphere  which  gave  them 
birth.  Surely  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  de- 
generate sons  of  a  race  that  has  been  dowered 
with  an  illustrious  past  and  apparently  predes- 
tined to  a  mysterious  future,  who  still  prefer 
*  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt '  to  the  Promised  Land, 
the  home  of  their  fathers  and  the  heritage  of 
their  nation. " 


THE  SILVER  QUESTION  IN  INDIA. 

IN  the  North  American   Review   for   October 
Prof.  A.  S.  Ghosh,  of  Calcutta  University, 
states  *<  India's  Case  for  Silver." 

The  people  of  India,  says  this  writer,  having 
no  system  of  banking,  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  hoard  their  savings  in  silver.  Rupees 
are  converted  into  bangles,  armlets,  bracelets 
and  other  ornaments  requiring  little  workmanship. 

<<  In  times  of  distress,  and  so  long  as  the 
mints  were  open,  as,  for  instance,  during  the 
famine  of  1877,  these  ornaments  were  taken  to 
the  village  silversmith,  who  gave  full  value  for 
them,  weight  for  weight,  in  rupees,  deducting  a 
small  commission  for  his  labor.  These  orna- 
ments were  ultimately  taken  to  the  mints,  but  in 
the  intorim  they  often  passed  current  as  legal 
tender  money,  both  parties  to  each  transaction 
knowing  that  they  could  be  converted  at  the 
mints  into  rupees  at  any  moment.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  closed  the  mints  in  1893.  In 
consequence,  the  Indians  find  that  what  they  had 
hitherto  looked  upon  as  practically  legal  tender 
money  is  now  no  more  than  a  mere  commodity — 
a  commodity  for  which  there  is  but  a  limited  de- 
mand, especially  at  a  moment  of  universal  dis- 
tress. It  is  indeed  diflicult  to  estimate  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  resulting  loss  to  the  In- 
dian people,  for  many  economic  factors  must 
necessarily  enter  into  such  an  investigation  ;  but 
we  are  in  a  position  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  loss  by  means  of  a  simple 
arithmetical  calculation.  Taking  gold  as  a  com- 
mon denominator,  the  bullion  value  of  silver  is 
now  only  24d.  per  ounce,  whereas  the  value  of » 
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coined  rupee  is  about  Is.  3^.,  which  gives  a  rate 
of  40Jd.  per  ounce  of  the  silver  in  it.  Hence, 
the  difference  between  the  face -value  and  the 
bullion -value  of  the  rupee  is  as  A^\  to  24  ;  that 
is,  the  bullion -value  is  only  three- fifths  of  the 
face- value,  which  fact  implies  a  loss  of  two- 
fifths,  or  40  per  cent.,  to  the  people  of  India  in 
selling  their  silver  hoards  for  coined  rupees. 
But  owing  to  the  recent  rapid  fall  of  silver  and 
the  grave  apprehension  and  uncertainty  felt  as 
regards  its  future  position,  the  silver  dealers  in 
India  are  charging  at  least  an  additional  10  per 
cent,  (besides  their  usual  commission)  to  cover 
all  risks.  Hence  the  total  loss  to  the  people  of 
India  is  about  50  per  cent,  of  their  savings." 

Since  the  closing  of  the  mints  it  is  estimated 
that  the  Indian  Government  has  lost  an  average 
of  130,000,000  rupees  per  annum  4ihrough  the 
low  rate  of  exchange.  Furthermore,  the  salaries 
of  the  72,000  British  troops  stationed  in  India 
are  paid  in  pounds  sterling  and  not  in  rupees. 
Hence  the  resulting  loss  to  the  government  on 
this  item  is  about  10,000,000  rupees  a  year. 
Then,  again,  all  British  employes  of  the  Indian 
Government,  whether  civil  or  military,  whose 
salaries  are  reckoned  in  rupees,  receive  a  com- 
pensation from  the  government  for  any  fall  in 
exchange  below  Is.  9d.  With  the  present  av- 
erage rate  at  Is.  2-^.,  the  government's  loss 
from  this  source  amounts  to  more  than  11,000,- 
000  rupees  a  year. 

HELP    FROM    AMERICA    AND    FRANCE. 

So  far  from  looking  to  England  for  relief  from 
the  present  situation  this  Indian  economist  calls 
on  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
France  to  take  the  initiative  in  restoring  silver 
to  its  former  value  by  joint  action. 

<  <  England  need  not  give  up  her  gold  standard 
— if  she  still  loves  it  not  wisely  but  too  well. 
Hitherto  she  alone  has  blocked  the  way  and 
acted  as  the  dog  in  the  manger;  but  the  time  is 
at  hand  when  she  will  be  compelled  to  yield 
some  cooperation  to  the  cause  of  bimetallism, 
even  in  the  interest  of  her  own  empire ;  nay, 
even  in  furtherance  of  that  selfishness  in  the 
blind  pursuit  of  which  she  has  brought  things  to 
such  a  pass  in  the  most  populous  portion  of  that 
empire.  But  she  is  not  asked  for  much;  she  is 
only  requested,  in  the  event  of  a  bimetallic  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  France: 

**  1.  To  offer  facilities  for  a  greater  use  of  sil- 
ver in  the  British  Isles,  and 

**  2.  To  reopen  the  Indian  mints  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver. 

**  The  former  she  may  easily  do  by: 

**  (a)  Making  silver  a  legal  tender  to  a  higher 
amount  than  40s.,  say  to  60s.  or  80s. 


<<(6)  Making  silver  an  alternative  basis  for 
notes,  and,  if  necessary,  by  lowering  the  present 
minimum  value  of  notes  from  £5  to  (say)  £3  or 

£1. 

<  <  (c)  Compelling  the  Bank  of  England  to  hold 
at  least  one- fifth  of  its  reserve  in  silver  (which  it 
is  at  present  legally  empowered  to  do). 

*  *  {d)  Giving  more  play  to  silver  by  withdraw- 
ing from  circulation  the  half-sovereign,  a  coin 
which  entails  a  substantial  annual  loss  on  the  na- 
tion by  its  greater  wear  and  tear  and  the  facility 
it  affords  to  the  practice  of  dishonesty,  besides 
having  the  disadvantage  of  being  easily  lost  by 
its  owner."  * 

IS    THIS    A    THREAT? 

But  if  England  shall  continue  to  '  ^  block  the 
way,"  Professor  Ghosh  predicts  for  her  eventual 
defeat.     There  is  irony  in  his  words: 

* '  Eminent  Englishmen  have  challenged  the 
world  to  gainsay  their  proud  vaunt  that  England 
was,  like  a  second  Providence,  ever  watching 
over  the  destinies  of  the  three  hundred  millions 
of  India  with  a  transcendental  altruism  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  righteous  and  capable 
rule;  that  the  guardianship  of  India  was  com- 
mitted to  England  for  divine  purposes,  and  that 
she  ruled  over  that  country  for  the  sake  of  the 
Indians  first  and  for  revenue  and  reputation  and 
power  afterward.  We  have  long  been  in  search 
of  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Pharisee  who 
went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray,  and  we  must 
now  confess  that  the  rightful  claimants  to  that 
proud  heritage  of  nineteen  centuries  have  at  last 
made  good  their  claim.  England,  however,  is 
not  called  upon  to  exercise  her  usual  magnan- 
imity, generosity  and  righteousness — these  she 
may  well  reserve  for  more  fitting  occasions;  but 
she  is  requested  to  consult  the  interests  of  her 
own  empire,  which  are  even  now  in  peril.  If 
she  refuses  to  act  now  that  she  has  the  assistance 
of  two  great  nations  like  France  and  the  United 
States,  she  may  be  compelled  in  a  few  months  to 
reopen  the  Indian  mints  single-handed,  when  the 
present  dark  clouds  on  the  Indian  horizon  threaten 
a  storm  of  unprecedented  fury.  This  is  no  false 
alarm ;  for  the  position  of  the  Indian  Government 
is  indeed  critical.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  of 
course,  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
short  time  ago  that  the  credit  of  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment never  stood  so  high  as  it  does  now;  but 
the  proof  of  the  grave  uneasiness  felt  about  India, 
notwithstanding  his  denial,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
whereas  last  year's  3. per  cent.  .India  loan  was 
snapped  up  in  the  London  market  at  103,  this 
year's  3  J  per  cent,  loan  had  to  be  offered  at  97, 
instead  of  at  120,  which  would  be  the  propor- 
tionate amount." 
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IMPENDING  DEFICIENCY  OF  BREADSTUFFS. 

IN  the  October  Forum  Mr.  C.  "Wood  Davis, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject, 
publishes  certain  statistical  data  which  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  problem  of  the  world's 
food  supply.  Mr.  Davis  has  confined  his  investi- 
gations mainly  to  the  question  of  the  cereals.  He 
shows  that  only  the  populations  of  European 
lineage  inhabiting  Asiatic  Russia,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australasia,  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  Chile,  South  Africa,  Europe,  and  the 
European  colonies  can  be  termed  *  ^  bread -eaters. " 
These  populations,  which  numbered  371,000,000 
in  1871,  now  aggregate  510,000, OOu. 

*'  <  Owing  to  the  cessation  of  war  among  the  na- 
tions of  European  blood,  greater  freedom  from 
destructive  epidemics,  and  improved  sanitary 
conditions,  the  *■  bread -eaters  '  are  increasing  at 
a  much  greater  rate  than  ever,  and  annual  addi- 
tions are  nearly  one- half  greater  than  twenty -five 
years  ago.  Aside  from  the  increase  due  to  an 
accelerating  rate,  there  is  a  progressive  enhance- 
ment following  from  the  geometrical  growth 
emphasized  by  Malthus.  While  annual  addi- 
tions numbered  some  4,300,000  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  eighth  decade,  they  now  number 
nearly  6,400,000,  and  each  year  adds  about  100,- 
000  to  the  annual  increment.  Such  an  increase 
of  the  consuming  element  necessitates  progress- 
ively greater  annual  additions  to  the  areas  em- 
ployed in  growing  the  bread -making  grains;  and 
current  additions,  instead  of  being  wt7,  as  they 
have  been  during  the  last  thirteen  years,  should 
be  nearly  one -half  greater  than  in  the  early 
seventies." 

A    DISMAL    FORECAST. 

Mr.  Davis  embodies  the  substance  of  his  prog- 
nostications in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his 
article: 

<  *  When  we  reflect  that  although  the  world's 
output  of  wheat  in  1897  is  several  hundred  mil- 
lion bushels  less  than  requirements,  acre- yields 
have  been  but  little  below  an  average;  that  an 
average  yield  from  the  acres  now  employed 
would  be  275,000,000  bushels  less  than  present 
needs;  that  the  greatest  crop  ever  grown  would 
not  equal  present  requirements;  that  requirements 
for  wheat  and  rye  progressively  increase,  year 
after  year,  by  more  than  40,000,000  bushels; 
that  not  an  acre  has  been  added  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  world's  bread-bearing  area  since  1884; 
that  while  yearly  increasing  needs  in  the  seven- 
ties implied  average  yearly  additions  of  less  than 
2,800,000  acres,  they  now  imply  additions  of 
more  than  4,000,000  acres  of  wheat  and  rye  per 
annum;  that  not  in  a  single  year  since  1880  have 
additions  to  the  acreage  equalled  the  year's  in- 


creased needs;  that  but  for  an  'over-average* 
production  of  wheat  and  rye  aggregating  more 
than  2,300,000,000  bushels  since  1881,  and  ex- 
traordinary exports  from  Russia  of  more  than 
1,300,000,000  bushels  —  because  of  declimng 
unit  consumption  in  Russia — the  supplies  of  the 
importing  nations  would  have  aggregated  some 
3,600,000,000  bushels  less  in  the  last  16  years; 
that  the  world  can  expect  no  better  than  average 
acre -yields,,  no  matter  what  its  necessities;  that 
not  even  when  the  great  valleys  of  North  Amer- 
ica were  being  developed  did  annual  additions  of 
bread-bearing  acres  exceed  two- thirds  present  in- 
creases of  annual  requirements,  and  that  an  acre- 
age deficit  exists  equal  to  the  supply  of  as  many 
<  bread -eaters '  as  have  been  added  to  the  world's 
population  in  the  last  12  years,  we  can  begin  to 
understand  ^e  present  situation.  We  can  also 
realize  the  nature  of  the  task  before  the  world  in 
an  effort  to  eliminate  an  enormous  area  deficit — 
which  means  that,  shnply  to  meet  each  year's  in- 
creasing requirements,  it  must  annually  add  one- 
half  more  acres  than  ever  before — and  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  situation,  respecting  supply  and 
demand,  if  the  world  should,  as  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  again  harvest  in  succession  three 
such  crops  as  those  of  1879,  1880  and  1881— 
crops  which  gave  acre -yields  materially  below 
that  which  now  results  in  a  deficit  of  one-fifth, 
or,  possibly,  one- fourth,  the  bread  required." 

SIBERIAN    WHEAT. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  Mr.  Davis*  article  will 
cause  more  surprise  than  his  remarks  ahout 
Siberia  as  a  prospective  grain -producing  area.  It 
is  a  very  common  belief  in  the  United  States 
that  a  vast  region  in  that  country  is  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  wheat  and  rye.  Mr.  Davis  de- 
clares that  this  belief  is  altogether  baseless,  that 
not  more  than  50,000,000  acres  in  all  Siberia 
can  be  regarded  as  cultivable,  and  that  much 
more  than  half  of  this  cultivable  area  has  already 
been  occupied  by  communes  of  Russian  peasants. 
Mr.  Davis  quotes  the  statement  made  by  Prince 
Hilkoff,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Ways  and  Com- 
munications, that  '  <  Siberia  never  had  produced, 
and  never  would  produce,  wheat  and  rye  enough 
to  feed  the  Siberian  population." 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  Forum  article 
Prince  Kropotkin,  who  has  been  traveling  in 
Canada,  writes  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in 
confirmation  of  Prince  Hilkoff's  statement : 

*  *  With  regard  to  the  past  it  is  perfectly  true; 
and  with  regard  to  the  future  it  may  have  been 
put  in  a  somewhat  too  absolute  form,  but  it  is 
substantially  correct. 

*  *■  There  are  in  Siberia  vast  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory upon  which  wheat  and  rye  can  be  grown  to 
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the  same  extent  as  wheat  is  now  grown  in  Dakota 
^uid  Manitoba.  But  there  are  also  four  wide 
regions  where  mining,  which  is  already  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  sure  to  take  in  a 
near  future  a  still  more  considerable  develop- 
ment— namely,  the  Altai,  the  Yeniseisk  region, 
Transbaikal^i,  and  the  Amur  region.  There  are, 
moreover,  the  Kirghiz  Steppe  and  partly  the 
Middle  Urals  which  depend  for  breadstuffs  upon 
Siberia;  and  there  are  half  a  million  natives  who 
already  consume  more  breadstuffs  than  they  can 
possibly  produce.  Altogether,  it  appears  from 
very  careful  modem  researches  that  the  grain- 
exporting  capacities  of  the  Russian  empire  have 
been  very  much  exaggerated.  The  considerable 
quantities  of  grain  which  are  Exported  at  the 
present  time  do  not  represent  a  corresponding 
surplus  of  production  over  and  above  the  needs 
of  the  population;  and  the  latest  researches  tend 
to  prove  more  and  more  that  the  yearly  con- 
-sumption  of  wheat  and  rye  per  head  of  popula- 
tion in  Russia  would  no  more  than  equal  the 
annual  consumption  of  wheat  per  head  in  western 
Europe  if  no  wheat  and  rye  were  at  all  exported 
^nd  the  total  crop  of  these  two  cereals  were  con- 
■sumed  within  Russia  itself." 


RUNNING  A  GREAT  WHEAT  FARM. 

THE  November  Scrihner's  opens  with  an  ex- 
cellent artide,  one  of  those  in  the  series  on 
« *  The  Conduct  of  Great  Businesses, "  dealing  with 
the  bonanza  wheat  ranches  of  the  West,  written 
by  Mr.  "William  Allen  White,  and  beautifully  il- 
lustrated by  W.  R.  Leigh.  Mr.  White  describes 
the  operation  of  raising  a  wheat  crop,  from  the 
seeding  to  the  shipment  of  the  grain  to  the  East. 
Everything  is  on  a  magnificent  scale.  The  small- 
est implement  on  the  ranch  is  a  plow,  and  from 
the  plow  to  the  elevator  every  resource  in  ma- 
chinery is  used  to  minimize  the  amount  of  human 
labor  necessary. 

THE    RED    RIVER    VALLEY. 

«*The  big  farms  have  been  operating  in  the 
Red  River  Valley  for  twenty  years.  The  history 
of  their  early  development  has  little  economic  or 
-sociological  interest.  They  did  not  grow  as  a 
snowball  grows,  by  accumulation,  the  big  farms 
swallowing  up  the  little  ones  ;  the  land  came  to 
its  present  owners  generally  by  direct  purchase 
from  the  railroad  corporations.  It  became  the 
property  of  the  railroads  through  Government 
grants — a  bonus  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  line.  The  railroad  people  interested 
<»pitalists,  and  the  establishment  of  the  farms 
came  naturally.  The  <  wheat- kings  '  purchased 
^heir  land  at  low  prices.    The  improvements  that 


have  been  made  upon  it — after  the  first  breaking, 
have  consisted  largely  of  machinery.  Only  a 
small  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  under  fence,  and 
the  houses  upon  a  farm  are  not  at  all  expensive. 
Yet,  as  the  land  of  the  nation  has  become  occu- 
pied in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  price  of 
land  has  increased.  The  rise  of  land  values  has 
put  a  price  upon  the  acres  of  the  big  farms  which 
has  tempted  many  a  bonanza  farmer  to  reduce 
his  acreage.  Hence  one  finds  the  large  farms 
gradually  crumbling.  In  another  generation,  if 
land  continues  to  rise  in  the  market,  the  big 
farmers  may  follow  the  *  troubadours  and  the 
mound -builders.'  At  present  land  in  the  Red 
River  valley  is  worth  $25  an  acre.  The  im- 
provements upon  a  first-class  bonanza  farm  are 
worth  about  S5  an  acre.  The  average  bo- 
nanza farmer  operates  from  3,000  to  10,000 
acres.  There  are,  of  course,  scores  of  small 
farmers  who  have  one,  two,  and  three  sections 
under  plow.  They  are  not  counted  in  the 
same  breath  with  the  more  extensive  wheat- 
growers. 

THE    COST   OF    WHEAT    FARMING. 

Mr.  White  figures  the  cost  of  running  a  wheat 
farm  at  about  $5.70  an  acre,  allowing  $3.75  for 
the  primary  cost,  and  $2  additional  for  taxes, 
water- works,  fire- protection,  elevators,  insurance, 
loss  of  horses,  etc.  This  means  it  costs  about  30 
cents  to  raise  a  bushel  of  wheat  on  one  of  the 
immense  ranches,  since  the  average  yield,  taking 
a  number  of  ranches  in  the  Red  River  country,  is 
about  19  bushels  to  the  acre.  During  the  past 
seven  years  the  bonanza  farmers  have  sold  their 
wheat  at  an  average  price  of  about  55  cents,  a 
bushel,  but  so  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  small 
farmers.  The  wholesale  wheat- grower  who  raised 
100,000  bushels  or  more  can  store  his  product 
until  prices  rise,  and  Mr.  White  tells  us  that  the 
business  office  of  every  big  wheat  farm  in  the 
Red  River  Valley  is  connected  by  wire  with  the 
markets  at  Duluth,  Minneapolis  and  Buffalo. 
After  the  harvest,  the  quotations  from  the  price 
schedules  of  the  busy  markets  arrive  hourly  at 
the  farm.  This  ticker  reports  rainfalls  in  India 
or  hot  winds  in  South  America,  which  may  have 
the  most  important  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
Dakota  farmer. 

THE    BALANCE-SHEET   OF   THE    WHEAT    FARM. 

<  *  Accepting  the  cost  of  operating  the  bonanza 
wheat  farm  at  $5.70  an  acre,  and  accepting  the 
average  selling  price  of  the  wheat  at  55  cents  a 
bushel,  on  an  average  yield  of  19  bushels  to  the 
acre,  one  finds  that  the  product  of  an  acre  is 
$10.45.  This  would  seem  to  leave  a  net  profit 
to  the  capitalist  who  maintains  the  field  of  about 
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$4.75  an  acre.  ,  From  this  gross  sum  there  must 
be  subtractions.  The  matter  of  interest  must  be 
considered.  The  returns  from  the  year's  busi- 
ness do  not  come  in  until  the  farm  has  been 
operated  practically  a  year.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  hold  the  product  for  six  months  or  a  year  after 
it  has  been  harvested,  waiting  for  a  profitable 
market.  Eighteen  months  is  about  the  time  that 
may  be  said  to  elapse  between  the  first  plowing 
and  the  return  of  the  cash  for  the  crop.  Eight 
per  cent,  is  not  an  exorbitant  rate  for  money  in 
North  Dakota.  This  8  per  cent,  should  be  charged 
for  the  operating  expenses  of  the  farm — ^that  is 
upon  |5. 70  for  each  acre.  The  interest,  there- 
fore, on  the  operating  expenses  would  be  45 
cents  per  acre.  The  final  subtraction  from  this 
gross  profit  must  be  made  in  the  form  of  interest 
on  the  capital  invested  in  the  farm.  Accepting 
the  estimated  value  of  the  land,  improvements, 
and  machinery  to  be  |30  per  acre,  and  conceding 
that  for  a  sound  investment  6  per  cent,  would  be 
a  fair  interest  return  to  capital,  one  comes  to  the 
real  profit,  which  is  not  such  an  exorbitant  profit 
after  s^l.  Subtracting  from  $4.75  the  gross 
profits,  45  cents,  the  interest  on  the  operating 
expenses,  and  $1.80  the  interest  on  the  capital 
invested,  the  real  profits  dwindle  to  $2.50,  or 
less  than  8  per  cent,  profit  on  the  capital  invested 
in  land,  improvements,  and  all  operating  ex- 
penses. Figuring  the  items  of  interest  with  the 
profits — making  the  result  a  gross  profit — the  rate 
of  profit  is  about  doubled. 

**  Thus  the  balance-sheet  stands  with  the  suc- 
cessful operators.  Upon  scores  and  scores  of 
farma  this  balance  is  written  in  red  ink.  It  rep- 
resents assessments — not  profits.  The  value  of 
the  wheat  in  the  territory  tributary  to  Fargo, 
N.  D. — where  the  big  farms  are  found — was  esti- 
mated at  $25,000,000  this  year.  The  nearly  $3,- 
000,000  worth  of  machinery  sold  at  Fargo  this 
year  does  not  include  the  machinery  left  over 
from  last  year's  purchase.  It  is  new  machinery. 
Probably  if  one  could  know  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital invested  in  bonanza  farming  in  the  valley  of 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  the  profit  in  this 
$25,000,000  worth  of  wheat  would  shrink  far 
below  the  profits  which  acme  to  the  few  success- 
ful farmers  in  the  valley.  And  if  one  were  to 
include  in  his  estimate  of  profit  and  loss  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  soil  giving  out  in  half  a  score  of 
years,  after  a  generation  of  wheat- growing,  the 
balance-sheet,  even  for  the  best- paying  farms, 
might  need  changing.  Perhaps  every  business  is 
conducted  under  some  such  dread  possibility. 
The  wheat  farmer  of  to-day  in  the  rich  Red  River 
Valley  does  not  seem  to  be  disturbed  by  thoughts 
about  the  failure  of  the  soil.  With  him  suflBcient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,  and  so  long  as 


crops  continue  fair  he  does  not  borrow  trouble. 
He  is  much  more  interested  in  the  shortage  of 
the  wheat  crop  abroad  and  in  the  steady  rise  in 
the  price  of  wheat  than  he  is  in  the  future  fail- 
ure of  a  soil  which  for  twenty  years  has  shown 
no  *  shadow  of  turning.'  " 


THE  AMERICAN  FARM-HAND. 

AMONG  the  interesting  features  of  the  No- 
vember Arena  are  three  articles  on  phases 
of  the  labor  question  contributed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  so-called  working- classes.  The  last 
of  the  three  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William 
Emory  Kearns,  of  Topeka,  Kan. ,  who  announces 
himself  as  a  **  farm-hand,'*  and  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe some  of  the  evils  endured  by  his  numer- 
ous, but  strangely  neglected  class. 

Mr.  Kearns  defines  the  farm-hand's  position  in 
society  as  that  of  a  pariah  among  the  laboring 
classes — the  true  proletariat  of  our  social  system. 

< '  Of  the  twelve  or  fifteen  millions  of  wage- 
earners  in  this  country,  at  least  five  millions  are 
farm-hands.  But  the  labor  movement  fails  to  even 
take  cognizance  of  their  existence.  They  seem 
to  be  considered  entirely  beneath  the  notice  of 
other  workingmen,  and  are  not  reckoned  as  & 
part  of  the  great  body  of  American  workingmen. 
In  fact,  the  very  name,  farm-hand,  has  become 
a  term  of  reproach  and  a  byword  among  other 
workers." 

THE   HARD   CONDITIONS    OF    FABM    LABOR. 

<  <  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  our  actual 
condition,  our  social  status,  is  a  reproach  upon 
the  American  people.  I  am  not  prompted  by 
feelings  of  animosity  toward  our  employers.  1 
simply  protest  against  conditions  that  are  detri- 
mental to  both  employer  and  employed.  I  am 
proud  of  my  Government,  and  proud  of  being  a 
free-born  American.  But  I  am  conscious  of 
great  inequalities  that  are  a  menace  to  society 
and  even  to  the  Government  itself. 

**  In  most  localities  farm-hands  work  harder, 
get  less  pay,  and  have  fewer  of  the  blessings  of 
civilization  than  other  workingmen.  They  are  more 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  employers  than  othere, 
there  being  no  fixed  number  of  hours  for  a 
working  day,  no  stated  time  to  begin  or  to  stop 
work.  These  and  nearly  all  other  conditions  are  ^ 
arbitrarily  fixed  for  them  at  the  option  and  will 
of  the  individual  employer.  For  he  is  supposed 
to  oion  their  time — yea,  own  their  very  selves, 
soul  and  body.  There  is  never  an  hour  they  can 
truly  call  their  own,  or  when  they  can  be  free 
and  independent  men. 

"  Here,  in  the  extensive  grain -growing  region 
of  the  central  West,  where  diversified  farming  is 
the    rule,   the  condition  of   farm-hands  is  very 
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hard.  I  have  myself  worked,  day  after  day, 
sixteen  long  hours  each  day,  and  for  pay  so  small 
I  am  ashamed  to  write  it  down.  Very  long 
hours  is  the  rule;  and  wages  will  average  less 
than  fifteen  dollars  per  month  for  time  actually 
employed.  And  the  work  is  very  exhausting. 
'When  night  comes  we  are  so  worn  and  weary 
that  we  must  immediately  seek  our  beds  in  order 
that  we  may  get  suflScient  sleep  to  enable  us  to 
perform  the  next  day's  labor.  No  time  for  re- 
creation, no  time  or  opportunity  for  reading,  or 
for  any  .of  those  enjoyments  that  elevate  the  man 
above  the  brute.  Such  a  life  is  mere  animal  ex- 
istence. Would  it,  then,  be  strange  if  we  should 
sometimes  feel  that  we  are  unable  to  fully  exer- 
cise the  inalienable  rights  and  privileges  guaran- 
teed by  our  Constitution?  " 

WHAT   HAS    POPULISM    DONE    FOR    THE    FARM- HAND? 

Mr.  Kearns  declares  that  wage -earners  on  the 
farms  have  received  little  aid  from  the  agrarian 
agitations  that  have  swept  over  the  country  at 
one  time  or  another. 

<*  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  fact  that  the  *  farm- 
ers' movement,'  which  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  during  the  past  few  years,  has  done 
almost  nothing  toward  improving  the  conditions 
that  are  so  intolerable  to  the  wage -earning  people 
of  the  farms.  In  fact,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
farm-hand  and  of  the  workingman,  that  move- 
ment was  objectionable  from  the  very  beginning. 
It«  promoters  claimed  that  it  was  a  social  as  well 
as  an  industrial  movement,  and  was  designed 
for  the  benefit  and  the  uplifting  of  the  lower 
classes  of  society  and  of  the  agricultural  people. 
Yet  the  lowest  and  the  humblest  class  of  the 
farming  people  thenjselves  were  entirely  ignored. 
Not  even  a  voice  was  raised  in  their  behalf. 

*  *  We  were  told  that  it  was  a  labor  movement 
as  well  as  a  farmers'  movement,  and  that  its  aim 
was  to  help  the  laboring  classes  and  cooperate 
with  the  established  labor  movement.  Yet  the 
most  helpless  and  neglected*  of  all  the  wage- earn- 
ing classes — the  farm-hands — the  one  class  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  farmers'  interests, 
and  the  one  class  that  should  receive  benefit  from 
a  farmers'  movement,  was  wholly  neglected. 
Again  the  farm-hand  is  an  unknown  quantity." 

SPECIAL    PRIVILEGES    FOR    THE    LANDHOLDER. 

To  this  representative  of  the  farm-hands  it 
seems  as  if  legislation  had  been  devised  chiefly 
for  the  protection  of  the  landholder  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  widest  possible  range  of  rights  and 
powers. 

*  *  In  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  laws 
protect  the  strong  against  the  weak.  Those  laws 
give  landholders  a  power  over  their  hired  men 


and  tenants  that  is  absolutely  unjust.  Here  in 
the  State  from  which  I  write — a  State  that  boasts 
of  the  protection  it  gives  to  labor  and  to  poor 
men — there  is  no  '  exemption '  in  favor  of  ten- 
ants against  landlords'  claims  for  rent.  A  claim 
for  rent  takes  precedence  over  everythinc:,  even 
a  claim  for  wages.  If  my  employer  hap^^ns  to 
be  a  tenant-farmer,  his  landlord  can  take  the 
entire  crop,  and  every  visible  thing  he  owns,  if 
required  to  satisfy  a  claim  for  rent.  And  then 
he  can  evict  us  both,  and  send  us  out  homeless 
and  penniless — both  robbed  of  our  labbr.  America 
has  her  evictions  as  cruel  as  those  of  Ireland." 


THE  SOUTHERN  FARMER  AND  COFTON. 

THE  last  number  of  the  Political  Science 
Qtmrierly  has  an  enlightening  discussion 
of  the  cotton  question  contributed  by  Mr.  M.  B. 
Hammond.  This  writer  begins  by  explaining 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Southern  cotton- 
grower  in  respect  to  his  market.  .  Two-thirds  of 
all  the  cotton  produced  in  the  world  is  grown  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  part  of  the  American 
crop  sent  to  Europe  bears  a  still  larger  propor- 
tion to  that  sent  from  other  countries.  A  short 
cotton  crop  in  America  at  once  causes  an  advance 
in  price  on  the  European  market,  while  a  short 
wheat  crop  here  may  cause  no  rise  at  all  in 
Europe.  This  was  shown  in  1893,  when  a  small 
crop  was  actually  coincident  with  a  remarkable 
fall  in  price  on  the  world's  market.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond argues,  therefore,  that  the  Southern 
plantfer  is  responsible  for  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
cotton  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  the  North- 
ern farmer  for  the  decline  of  recent  years  in  the 
price  of  wheat,  and  hence  that  local,  and  not 
general,  causes  must  be  sought  to  account  for 
the  prevailing  agricultural  depression  in  the 
South. 

ANTE-BELLUM    CONDITIONS. 

The  methods  employed  by  the,  cotton-planters 
prior  to  the  Civil  War  are  well  known.  Nearly 
all  the  cotton  was  produced  on '  the  large  planta- 
tions, and  almost  the  only  laborers  were  slaves. 
Land  was  cheap,  and  its  owners  were  wasteful  of 
it.  Fertilizers  were  rarely  used,  and  the  alter- 
nating of  com  with  cotton,  which  was  the  only 
system  of  crop  rotation  practiced,  did  little  to 
prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  The  corn 
was  intended  chiefly  for  domestic  use.  Cotton 
was  the  only  crop  raised  for  an  outside  market. 

Under  this  method  of  farming  the  soil  was 
rapidly  depleted  of  its  fertility.  As  fast  as  the 
uplands  were  exhausted  the  land  was  •  *  turned 
out "  to  grow  up  in  briers  and  scrub  pines.  No 
planter  cared  to  hold  more  land  than  he  wished 
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to  cultivate  at  one  time.  When  cultivation  be- 
came unprofitable  some  of  the  planters  abandoned 
their  lands  and  betook  themselves  to  the  new 
soils  of  the  Southwest.  Others  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  breeding  of  slaves  for  the  South- 
western markets. 

tHE    CREDIT    SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Hammond's  article  gives  an  excellent  ex- 
position of  the  peculiar  system  in  vogue  at  the 
South  of  obtaining  advances  in  money  or  farm 
supplies  on  crops  still  growing  or  not  yet  planted, 
and  the  important  bearing  of  this  system  on  the 
Agricultural  situation  is  clearly  shown. 

*  *  Cotton  possessed  marked  advantages  over 
other  kinds  of  produce  as  a  basis  for  loans;  the 
planter  became  more  and  more  dependent  for  his 
profits  on  this  single  commodity;  and  when,  as 
not  infrequently  happened,  one  year's  crop  failed 
to  yield  him  a  profit,  he  was  obliged  to  pledge 
future  crops  in  order  to  continue  his  planting 
operations.  The  advances,  which  in  colonial  days 
«eem  to  have  been  made  by  English  merchants, 
were,  after  cotton  had  become  the  leading  staple, 
made  by  the  cotton  factors  living  at  the  port 
towns  where  the  cotton  was  sold,  although  occa- 
sionally they  were  made  by  traders  in  New 
York.  These  factors  gave  credit  only  on  cotton; 
for  they  were  engaged  primarily  in  handling  this 
-commodity,  and  were  thus  familiar  with  the  data 
— as  to  prices  and  markets — on  which  to  base 
their  loans.  Thus  the  credit  system,  once  estab- 
lished, helped  to  perpetuate  the  <  one- crop'  sys- 
tem and  to  cause  overproduction  of  cotton." 

After  the  war  there  came  a  change  in  the  ways 
of  obtaining  credit.  The  small  farmers,  white 
and  black,  who  succeeded  the  great  planters  as 
<jultivators  of  cotton,  needed  credit  in  order  to 
get  the  means  of  subsistence  while  the  crop  was 
growing.  These  small  producers,  like  their  pre- 
decessors, looked  only  to  cotton  for  their  profits, 
relying  for  food  supplies  on  other  parts  of  the 
country.  They  could  not  get  credit  from  factors 
At  the  port  towns,  as  the  planters  had  done,  and 
were  compelled  to  seek  it  nearer  home.  But  a 
change  had  also  come  in  the  methods  of  shipping 
And  marketing  cotton.  The  development  of 
means  of  transportation  had  driven  the  markets 
inland.  The  country  merchant  succeeded  the 
cotton  factor  as  the  buyer  of  the  farmer's  product. 
From  these  merchants  it  was  generally  taken  by 
brokers. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    COUNTRY    MERCHANT. 

"The  country  merchant,  moreover,  succeeded 
the  cotton  factor,  not  only  as  the  purchaser  of 
cotton,  but  also  as  the  furnisher  of  credit  to  the 
growers.  The  risk  which  the  factor  at  the  port 
or  large  market  town  was  unable  to  take  in  lend- 


ing to  this  class  of  borrowers  can  be  assumed  b^ 
the  country  merchant,  because  of  his  proximitj 
to  his  customers  and  his  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  their  financial  circumstances  and  bu^- 
ness  reputation.  The  credit  which  he  furnish^ 
is  seldom  given  in  the  form  of  money  loans,  and 
there  are  nominally  no  interest  charges  made  for 
his  advances.  These  usually  consist  of  provi- 
sions, especially  corn  and  bacon,  tools,  farm  ani- 
mals, fertilizers,  cotton  ties  and  bagging,  house- 
hold utensils — in  fact,  everything  the  farmer  has 
to  buy.  They  are  almost  invariably  bought  *  on 
time,'  to  be  paid  for  when  the  crop  is  harvested 
and  sold.  As  security  for  his  advances  the  mer- 
chant secures  from  the  farmer  at  the  beginning 
of  the  crop  season  a  *  crop  lien, '  or  chattel  mort- 
gage, which  is  duly  attested  and  recorded  at  thef 
ofl&ce  of  the  county  recorder  or  judge  of  probate. 
This  binds  the  farmer  to  deliver  to  the  merchant, 
as  soon  as  harvested,  the  crops  of  cotton,  com, 
etc. ,  or  enough  of  them  to  pay  the  merchant  at 
the  ruling  market  price  of  this  produce  for  all 
the  advances  which  the  farmer  has  obtained  dur- 
ing the  raising  of  the  crop.  The  mortgage  also 
covers  future  crops,  if  the  crop  of  the  current 
year  is  insuflBcient  to  pay  the  indebtedness.  It 
is  sometimes  further  agreed,  if  not  actually  speci- 
fied in  the  mortgage,  that  the  advancing  mer- 
chant is  to  have  the  marketing  of  the  farmer's 
entire  cotton  crop,  and  that  the  farmer  is  to  make 
all  his  purchases  during  the  crop  year  of  this 
merchant.  There  is,  however,  little  necessity 
for  such  an  agreement.  The  entire  crop  is  usu- 
ally needed  to  cover  the  indebtedness,  and  the 
farmer  with  his  crops  mortgaged  to  one  mer- 
chant would  be  unable  to  purchase  of  another, 
except  on  a  cash  basis." 

INCREASED    ACREAGE    AND    LOW    PRICES. 

Mr.  Hammond  points  out  the  real  connection 
between  this  credit  system  and  the  excessive 
production  of  cotton  that  has  resulted  in  so 
marked  a  decline  in  the  price  of  the  staple. 

<  <  The  advantages  which  cotton  possesses  as  a 
marketable  commodity — owing  to  the  compara- 
tively steady  demand  for  it,  the  improbability  of 
a  complete  crop  failure,  and  the  superb  commer- 
cial mechanism  which  has  been  devised  for  mov- 
ing and  selling  the  crop — have  given  this  staple  a  ^ 
preference  in  the  minds  of  the  merchants,  no  less 
strong  than  that  formerly  felt  by  the  cotton  fac- 
tors. Besides,  the  merchants  make  their  profits 
largely  through  the  sale  of  corn  and  bacon,  and  it 
is  only  natural  that  they  should  encourage  the 
fanners  to  raise  cotton  rather  than  those  com- 
modities." 

*  *  In  this  matter  the  great  majority  of  the  cot- 
ton-growers are  helpless:  they  are  obliged  to  sub- 
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mit  to  the  dictation  of  the  advancing  merchants 
as  to  what  crops  they  shall  grow.  Occasionally, 
when  the  price  of  cotton  has  sunk  so  low  that 
even  the  merchants  are  threatened  with  losses,  as 
was  the  case  in  1895,  the  merchants  themselves 
press  the  farmers  to  raise  other  crops,  such  as 
corn  and  cow  peas;  but  usually  the  merchants' 
preference  for  cotton  causes  them  to  refuse  to  ac- 
cept other  crops  as  security  for  advances." 

Thus,  while  the  price  has  declined,  the  acreage 
has  constantly  increased. 

A    PARTIAL    REMEDY. 

Mr.  Hammond  suggests  that  relief  from  these 
methods  of  obtaining  credit  might  be  found  in 
the  establishment  of  cooperative  credit  societies 
such  as  exist  in  Europe.  In  the  last  Congress  a 
bill  was  offered  permitting  the  establishment  of 
national  banks  having  less  than  fifty  thousand 
dollars  of  capital  in  small  places. 

<  <  There  are  comparatively  few  banking  insti- 
tutions in  the  South,  and  there  is  no  one  but  the 
merchant  who  is  able  and  willing  to  assist  the 
small  borrower.  Without  some  reform  in  the 
present  system  of  agricultural  credit  in  the  cotton 
States  there  is  little  hope  that  the  small  farmer 
will  follow  the  well-meant  advice  of  numerous 
writers  and  speakers  who  urge  him  to  diversify 
his  crops  and  raise  his  own  supplies." 

< '  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  those 
sections  of  the  South  where  agriculture  has  made 
most  rapid  progress,  and  where  the  farmers  are 
most  prosperous,  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
cities  where  manufacturing  and  mining  industries 
have  recently  shown  rapid  development.  The  ex- 
panding markets  of  such  cities  as  Atlanta,  Bir- 
mingham, Chattanooga  and  the  cotton  manufac- 
turing towns  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  have 
exercised  a  good  influence  in  diversifying  the 
crops  and  improving  the  methods  of  tillage  in  the 
surrounding  country." 


EDISON'S  MILL  FOR  IRON  ORE. 

DURING  the  past  six  or  eight  years  the  pub- 
lic has  had  a  vague  wonder  that  the  name  of 
Thomas  Edison  has  not  been  first  in  such  sensa- 
tional reports  of  electrical  and  other  inventions 
as  have  from  time  to  time  come  out  in  the  pa- 
pers. When  the  reporters  hastened  to  Edison  to 
ascertain  his  views  of  these  new  discoveries  they 
invariably  have  found  him  working  away  on  a 
seemingly  prosaic  task  in  the  wilds  of  New  Jer- 
sey— the  problem  of  separating  the  iron  from  the 
sand  in  the  low-grade  ores  which  exist  in  fab- 
ulous amounts  in  that  State.  McClure^s  Maga- 
zine for  November  tells  of  Edison's  patient,  la- 
borious work  on  this  problem — a  labor  which  has 


extended  over  eight  years — the  magnificent  ma- 
chinery he  has  constructed,  and  of  his  final  suc- 
cess. To  show  the  prize  he  is  working  for  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  these  deposits  of  iron 
in  the'  small  State  of  New  Jersey  are  sufficient  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  United  States  for  half  a 
century.  The  task  before  Mr.  Edison  was  to 
repeat  on  a  gigantic  scale  the  commonplace  ex- 
periment of  drawing  particles  of  iron  from  a  pile 
of  pulverized  magnetite  by  holding  a  magnet 
near  it.  To  do  this  he  has  constructed  great 
mills  and  rollers  that  literally  grind  up  moun- 
tains, and  further  instruments  that  pick  out  the 
slightest  grain  of  iron  ore  from  this  mass.  The 
mills  at  Edison,  N.  J. ,  contain  machinery  which 
will  reduce  ten  tons  of  rock  to  dust  every  minute. 

THE  WEALTH  OP  THE   JERSEY  MOUNTAINS. 

The  editor  of  McClure's  says:  <*  By  the  solu- 
tion of  tremendous  engineering  and  physical 
problems  he  has  unlocked  fabulous  sources  of 
wealth  from  the  New  Jersey  mountains;  he  has 
rendered  possible  a  continuance  of  great  prosper- 
ity to  the  blast-furnace  of  the  East;  he  has  laid 
bare  supplies  of  iron  ore  which  before  many  years 
will  be  called  upon  to  supply  England's  manu- 
factures." This  task  has  occupied  eight  years 
and  cost  several  millions  of  dollars.  At  present 
there  are  about  six  thousand  tons  of  crude  ore 
changed  into  fifteen  hundred  tons  of  briquettes  in 
each  day's  run.  This  means  that  about  seventy- 
five  carloads  of  fine  iron  ore  are  wrested  daily 
from  hitherto  worthless  rock  and  sent  furnace - 
ward  to  be  inade  into  objects  which  will  be  use- 
ful to  the  world. 

WHAT   **  genius"    is. 

To  show  how  much  labor  was  involved  in 
attaining  such  a  result  as  this  the  writer  of 
this  article,  Mr.  Theodore  Waters,  tells  of  the 
trouble  that  Mr.  Edison  had  in  finding  some 
way  to  ship  the  iron  ore  even  after  the  iron 
dust  had  been  separated  from  the  sand.  Of 
course  the  dust  could  not  be  shipped  conveniently, 
so  they  resolved  to  make  it  into  these  briquettes. 

To  get  the  conditions  of  cheapness,  porosity, 
hardness,  etc. ,  Mr.  Edison  was  compelled  to  try 
several  thousand  experiments.  His  assistant  says: 
*<  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  X-rays  Mr. 
Edison  made  eighteen  hundred  experiments  be- 
fore he  hit  upon  tungstate  of  calcium  for  the 
fluoroscope,  and  the  newspapers  said  that  a  man 
who  would  try  that  many  experiments  ought  to 
succeed.  But  here  the  labor  and  patience  in- 
volved was  many  times  greater,  and  this,  please 
understand,  represents  but  one  feature  of  the 
plant."  TJais  Mr.  Mallory,  Mr.  Edison's  chief 
lieutenant,  says  there  is  nothing  in  the  report 
that  Mr.  Edison  is  an  organizer  by  nature,  and 
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uses  the  brains  of  other  men  to  accomplish  his 
work  rather  than  his  own.  *«I  want  to  say," 
says  Mr.  Mallory,  *  *  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak, 
for  I  have  been  with  him  night  and  day  for  sev- 
eral years,  that  99  per  cent,  of  the  credit  of  all 
the  invention  and  new  work  of  this  establishment 
is  due  personally  to  Mr.  Edison." 

SEISMOGRAM  AND  TELEGRAM. 

MR.  MILNE,  in  the  paper  on  sub-oceanic 
changes,  which  appears  in  the  Geograph- 
ical Journal  for  September,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  *  *  movements  resulting  from  a  large 
earthquake  originating  in  any  one  portion  of  our 
globe  can,  with  the  aid  of  suitable  instruments, 
be  recorded  at  any  other  portion  of  the  same." 
He  shows  that  not  pure  science  alone  is  furthered 
by  this  fact.  A  sudden  break  in  the  cables  con- 
necting Australia  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
1888  gave  rise  to  a  dread  of  war  as  the  possible 
cause,  whereas  the  real  cause,  a  submarine  earth- 
quake, would  have  registered  itself  by  seismo- 
gram  had  Australia  possessed  the  proper  instru- 
ments: 

< '  Other  direct  benefits  which  have  already 
been  derived  from  the  records  of  instruments 
such  as  it  is  here  proposed  to  establish  round  the 
world,  are  that  they  enable  us  to  extend,  correct, 
and  even  to  cast  doubt  upon  certain  classes  of 
telegraphic  information  published  in  our  news- 
papers. Late  in  June  last  year  we  learned  from 
our  newspapers  that  a  great  disaster  had  taken 
place  in  North  Japan,  and  that  nearly  30,000 
people  had  lost  their  lives.  Seismograms  taken 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  not  only  indicated  how 
many  maxima  of  motion  had  taken  place,  but 
showed  that  there  had  been  an  error  in  trans- 
mission of  two  days,  the  catastrophe  having  taken 
place  on  the  evening  of  June  15,  so  that  all  who 
were  to  reach  the  stricken  district  after  that  date 
were  in  safety.  On  August  31  of  the  same  year 
the  Isle  of  Wight  records  showed  that  a  disturb- 
ance similar  to  that  which  had  occurred  in  Japan 
had  taken  place.  On  account  of  this  similarity^ 
it  was  stated  that  we  should  probably  hear  of  a 
great  earthquake  having  taken  place  in  or  near 
that  country  on  the  above  date  at  5:07  p.m. 
Four  weeks  later  this  was  verified  by  mail.  An- 
other instance  occurred  some  weeks  later,  when 
our  newspapers  announced  that  a  great  earth- 
quake had  taken  place  and  several  thousand  lives 
had  been  lost  in  Kobe.  No  doubt  those  who  had 
friends  and  property  in  that  city  were  filled  with 
anxiety.  On  this  occasion  the  Isle  of  Wight  in- 
struments were  still  indicating  that  nothing  of 
the  magnitude  described  could  have  occurred. 
Later  it  was  discovered  that  the  telegram  was 
devoid  of  all  foundation." 


It  is  also  hoped  that  these  instruments  will  shed 
light  on  the  movement  of  these  tremors  through 
the  earth,  and  on  the  effective  rigidity  of  our 
planet. 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  UTH06RAPHT. 

SOME  interestmg  facts  relating  to  a  newly-in- 
vented process  intended  to  replace  lithogra- 
phy are  published  in  the  International  Studio  for 
October.  As  an  artistic  method,  lithography 
has  always  been  popular  because  of  the  freedom 
of  expression  which  it  allows  to  the  draughtsman 
and  because  it  is  peculiarly  responsive  to  deli- 
cacies of  touch  and  handling.  As  a  mechanical 
reproductive  device,  too,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
manage  and  is  fairly  reliable  in  results.  It  has 
always  had  the  one  serious  disadvantage  of  de- 
pendence on  the  use  of  lithographic  stone,  a  sub- 
stance variable  in  quality  and  becoming  more  and 
more  limited  in  quantity.  The  quarries  of  Solen- 
hofen,  in  Bavaria,  hitherto  the  chief  source  of 
supply  of  lithographic  stone,  are  already  giving 
signs  that  they  cannot  long  prove  equal  to  the 
heavy  demands  made  on  them.  Then,  too,  the 
excessive  weight-  of  the  stone  itself  has  always 
hampered  printers. 

Inventors,  therefore,  have  been  searching  for 
some  time  for  a  device  which  would  preserve  the 
technical  character  of  lithography  while  dispens- 
ing altogether  with  the  use  of  lithographic  stone 
itself,  giving  at -the  same  time  equal  facilities  to 
the  artist.  A  Mr.  Scholz,  of  Mayence,  has  pat- 
ented an  invention  which  is  believed  to  meet 
these  requirements.  He  substitutes  for  the  litho- 
graphic stone  plates  of  aluminum,  having  decided 
on  that  metal  as  the  material  best  suited  for  the 
printing  surface,  and  in  recognition  of  this  fact 
he  has  named  his  process  **  Algraphy." 

^<  The  metal  is  so  prepared,"  says  the  Studio, 
<  <  that  it  simulates  the  granulated  texture  of  the 
stone,  and  it  provides  an  exceedingly  agreeable 
surface  for  the  artist  to  work  upon.  The  mate- 
rials required  for  drawing  upon  it  are  the  same 
as  have  been  hitherto  used  upon  the  stone — Uth- 
ographic  chalk  or  ink — and  there  is  nothing  to 
hamper  the  artist  in  gaining  his  effect  or  to  pre- 
vent him  expressing  the  widest  range  of  tones 
and  gradations  from  the  most  delicate  grays  to 
the  deepest  and  most  solid  blacks.  The  draw- 
ing, when  completed,  can  be  print^ed  with  abso- 
lute accuracy  by  any  printer  of  average  experi- 


ence. 


In  order  that  its  readers  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  the  capabilitieA  of  the  new- 
process  the  Studio  reproduces  several  drawings 
made  on  these  aluminum  plates  ay  the  well- 
known  Dutch  artist,  Storm  van  Gray^esande,  five 
of  whose  drawings  were  recently  exhibited  in  the 
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Salon  du  Champ  de  Mars  and  are  now  on  view 
in  the  Glass  Palace  at  Munich.  The  Studio 
states  that  two  of  these  works  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  German  Government  for  the  col- 
lection of  engravings  in  the  Royal  Museum.  As 
Storm  van  Gravesande  is  an  artist  of  very  wide 
experience  in  black-and-white  work,  an  etcher  of 
reputation,  and  a  skilled  manipulator  well  versed 
in  artistic  methods,  his  adoption  of  **  Algraphy  " 
seems  especially  significant. 

The  Studio  writer  enumerates  several  advan- 
tages that  aluminum  plates  may  be  supposed  to 
have  over  lithographic  stones.  These  latter  are 
very  unwieldy,  in  the  first  place.  In  order  to 
bear  the  pressure  to  which  they  have  to  be  sub- 
jected in  printing  they  must  be  of  considerable 
thickness,  and  we  have  already  mentioned  the 
objection  of  their  great  weight.  Even  for  a 
drawing  9  inches  by  12  a  stone  weighing  30 
pounds  or  more  is  required,  while  an  aluminum 
plate  giving  the  same  number  of  square  inches  of 
surface  would  weigh  between  4  and  5  ounces  and 
would  not  be  liable  to  break  under  pressure. 
These  plates  would  be  very  thin  and  storage  and 
handling  would  be  simple  problems.  Besides, 
the  artist  would  be  able  to  carry  about  the  actujj 
plates  on  which  his  drawings  would  be  executed. 
There  would  be  no  intervention  of  prepared  pa- 
per, necessarily,  and  the  drawings  could  be  made 
directly  from  nature. 


and  with  these  he  strikes  the  ball.  The  ball  is  of 
leather  or  rubber,  and  weighs  some  four  ounces. 
There  are  four  players,  two  on  each  side.  The 
balls  are  flung  with  terrific  rapidity,  and  the 
contest,  which  may  last  eighty  to  ninety  minutes, 
involves  very  violent  exercise.  **  The  Basques 
are  at  the  top  of  the  tree  as  professional  pelo- 
taris." 


THE  SPANISH  GAME,  PELOTA. 

AnTw  popular  game  is  a  most  important  addi- 
tion to  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness. 
This   fact  justifies   attention   being   given   to  a 
pfiper   in   Cornhill  for  October  by  Mr.   Charles 
Edwardes  on  pelota.     The  vogue  which  football 
has  in  Britain  and  America  pelota  has  in  Spain. 
Mr.  Edwardes  has  faith  that  if  introduced  into 
England    it    would    acquire    great    popularity. 
*'  Once  established,    it  would   soon   rank   with 
tennis,    football,    and   cricket."      The    essential 
feature  of  the  game  seems  to  be  the  striking  of  a 
ball  against  one  wall  so  as  to  rebound  against  an- 
other wall  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  in  any  case 
to  be  kept  up  by  the  players.     The  court  is  gen- 
erally about  64  yards  long  by  less  than  40  broad, 
and  the  walls  are  about  12  yards  high.     The  ball 
must  strike  the  walls  below  a  line  34  feet  from  the 
ground.     The  cemented  floor  is  marked  off  into 
from  15  to  20  divisions  of  4  yards  each,  and  the 
ball  on  starting  must  drop  on  rebound  from  the 
front   wall   between   the   fourth   space  and  the 
seventh.     The  player  is  armed  with  a  cestus  or 
"  sickle -shaped    basket-work    gauntlet,    one    of 
which  covers  each  forearm  to  the  finger-tips"; 


NEW  YORK'S  RECREATION  PIERS. 

DURING  the  present  year  two  commodious 
**  recreation  piers"  have  been  opened  to 
the  public  near  the  most  crowded  portions  of 
New  York  City.  The  municipality  provides  the 
entire  equipment  and  maintenance  of  these  piers, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  small  parks  in  city  wards — namely,  to 
afford  breathing  space  for  the  people. 

In  the  current  number  of  Municipal  Affairs 
Dock  Commissioner  O'Brien  describes  these  piers 
and  suggests  some  of  the  uses  to  which  they  may 
be  put  by  the  dense  populations  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  built.  Besides  the  two  already  in  use. 
Commissioner  O'Brien  states  that  three  others 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  next  season. 

The  East  Third  Street  pier*,  which  was  the  first 
to  be  completed,  is  60  feet  wide  by  350  feet  long, 
with  a  pavilion  about  36  feet  high,  on  which  are 
settees  accommodating  500  persons,  while  the 
promenade  floor  extends  its  entire  length. 

The  East  Twenty -fourth  Street  pier  is  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  one  at  Third  Street.  It 
is  722  feet  long.  These  piers  are  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. . 

As  to  the  comparative  value  of  recreation  piers 
and  small  parks,  it  is  Mr.  O'Brien's  opinion  that 
the  pier  gives  more  satisfactory  returns,  since  it 
partly  taJtes  the  place  of  the  seaside  resort. 
These  piers  still  lack  the  means  of  bathing,  how- 
ever, and  Mr.  O'Brien  explains  that  bathing  fa- 
cilities cannot  now  be  supplied,  as  under  the  ex- 
isting law  the  lower  decks  of  all  piers  used  for 
recreation  purposes  must  be  set  aside  for  the  re- 
ception of  country  produce.  Mr.  O'Brien  advo- 
cates a  change  in  the  law  to  permit  the  use  of  the 
lower  decks  of  recreation  piers  to  be  built  in  the 
future  for  bathing  purposes.  In  this  way  the 
public  could  enjoy  both  sea'  air  and  salt-water 
bathing  at  all  seasons. 

Music  was  furnished  on  the  Third  Street  pier 
each  week-day  evening  during  the  season.  The 
attendance  in  the  afternoon  ranged  from  500  to 
2,000,  according  to  conditions  of  the  weather. 
In  the  evenings  it  averaged  from  3,000  to  4,000, 
and  on  very  hot  evenings  reached  7,000. 

< '  On  very  hot  days,  when  the  city  sweltered 
under  the  torrid  rays  of  a  scorching  sun,  young 
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mothers  by  the  hundreds  could  be  seen  with 
babies  in  their  arms  occupying  the  settees,  and 
many  of  them  eating  luncheons  purchased  at  the 
pier  at  the  prices  which  prevail  in  our  public 
parks.  On  the  promenade  at  night,  when  thou- 
sands gathered,  could  be  seen  a  cosmopolitan 
collection  of  human  beings  not  to  be  duplicated 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  strong,  intel- 
ligent faces  and  sturdy  physiques  that  characterize 
so  large  a  part,  of  our  East  Side  population  in- 
dicate hard  knocks  and  rough  usage  received  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  When  the  band  plays 
a  popular  air  the  musical  instinct  which  seems  to 
be  a  part  of  their  nature  asserts  itself,  and  they 
can  be  heard  humming  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  band  playing  <  Rosie  O'Grady,*  or  the  air  of 
some  other  song.  This  musical  instinct  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  characteristics  of  the 
people  coming  to  the  pier,  the  major  part  of  whom 
are  Polish  or  Russian  Jews,  with  a  strong  admix- 
ture of  riermans,  Hungarians,  and  other  nation- 
alities. When  the  band  ceases  to  play  about 
10:30  P.M.  they  disperse  in  as  orderly  a  manner 
as  the  average  New  York  crowd  leaving  a  theatre. 
It  is  impossible  to  visit  this  Third  Street  pier 
either  in  the  day  or  evening  and  see  the  thorough 
enjoyment  gotten  out  of  it  without  concluding 
that  the  welfare  of  the  community  has  been 
materially  benefited  and  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people  improved  by  its  erection. 
Withal,  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  effective 
methods  of  promoting  order  and  harmony  among 
the  people,  and  of  inculcating  in  them  respect 
for  the  laws  and  for  those  charged  with  their  ad- 


ministration. 


i» 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  COLONY  AT  RUSKIN. 

AN  interesting  article  by  John  Southworth  in 
the  Home  Magazine  for  October  describes 
the  now  celebrated  colony  at  Ruskin,  Tenn.,  the 
seat  of  an  important  experiment  in  industrial  co- 
operation. 

The  association  has  had  possession  of  its  site 
less  than  a  year;  during  that  time  nearly  thirty 
dwellings  and  two  large  buildings  have  been 
erected  and  excellent  schools  established. 

» <  The  following  departments  are  now  being 
successfully  carried  on: 

**  Printing  and  publishing,  distribution  (store, 
etc.),  building,  tin-shop,  tool-room,  grist-mill, 
saw- mill,  stage-line,  knitting,  sewing,  stock  and 
butchering,  agriculture,  horticulture,,  bakery,  sus- 
pender shop,  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop,  chew- 
ing-gum factory,  steam  laundry,  sanitation,  kin- 
dergarten, primary  school,  grammar  school,  music 
and  art  school. 

**  Jn  the  light  of  these  achievements  the  mem- 


bers of  Ruskin  think  they  have  good  reason  to 
look  to  the  future  with  confidence.  True,  the 
fertile  lands  they  have  purchased  are  not  yet  fully 
paid  for,  but  another  year  or  two  of  progress  as 
great  as  that  of  the  past  twelve  months  must  nec- 
essarily clear  off  these  obligations  and  leave  the 
colonists  secure  in  all  that  they  may  produce. 

PRACTICAL   COICMUKISM. 

*  *  The  settlement  lives  as  one  great  family.  41 
has  a  government  of  its  own — ^by  the  people.  Ii 
has  its  own  system  of  money — a  system  in  which 
the  standard  of  value  is  an  hour's  labor.  It  pays 
the  wife  as  much  as  it  does  the  husband,  prom- 
ises to  support  the  widow  as  it  supported  the  man, 
agrees  to  educate  the  children,  promises  a  pension 
for  the  aged,  supplies  a  perpetual  home  and  main- 
tenance for  its  citizens  so  long  as  they  or  their 
descendants  shall  prove  honest  at  heart  and  will- 
ing to  sew,  spin,  and  reap  for  the  common  good. 
It  rates  the  labor  or  the  talent  of  each  alike,  and 
even  gives  the  children  labor-checks  for  attend- 
ance at  school.  Taxes  are  paid  by  the  associa- 
tion. Medicines  and  medical  care  cost  nothing. 
A  community  laundry  takes  care  of  the  linen. 
Supplies  are  had  afr  the  general  community  store 
in  exchange  for  labor-checks,  the  price-list  read- 
ing: *  One  pound  of  tea,  11  hours;  1  cut  of  to 
bacco,  2  hours;  1  pound  of  crackers,  2^  hours; 
1  pair  best  shoes,  70  hours,'  etc.  These  labor- 
checks  constitute  the  community  money,  and  the 
holder  never  exchanges  them  for  legal  tender 
unless  he  has  eccasion  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  colony.  Each  member  must  work,  when 
able,  at  his  trade,  if  that  best  suits  the  needs  of 
the  community,  but  at  anything  else  if  there  is  no 
demand  for  his  particular  craft.  Nine  hours  con- 
stitute a  day's  work,  with  a  Saturday  half-holi- 
day. There  are,  of  course,  no  financial  inequali- 
ties and  no  social  distinctions.  The  colony  has 
no  religious  side,  though  worship  is  not  prohib- 
ited, and  a  few  members  attend  outside  churches, 
but  the  majority  are  agnostics,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  believe  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  establish  a  commonwealth  of  equality 
among  peopk  divided  on  theology. 

A  STOCK  COMPANY. 

**  There  is  but  one  plan  of  admission:  By 
payment  of  |;500  cash.  A  member  must  own 
one  full-paid  share  of  stock,  and  can  own  no 
more.  The  wife  of  a  member  may  own  one 
share,  but  this  is  not  compulsory.  Only  minors 
are  entitled  to  the  association  privileges  by  reason 
of  the  parents  owning  a  share  of  stock.  Those 
over  twenty -one  yeai*s  of  age  are  expected  to 
take  out  shares  in  their  own  names.  Should  a 
member  withdraw,  he  can  not  take  out  any  of 
the  increment  which  mav  have  accrued  to  the 
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association  before  or  during  his  membership,  and 
under  the  by-laws  no  withdrawing  member  can 
force  the  association  to  purchase  his  share  of 
stock.  It  has  been  the  custom,  however,  to  take 
up  the  stock  of  all  withdrawing  members  at  par 
value,  as  soon  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  directors, 
it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  association. 

* '  The  association  owns  all  land  and  means  of 
production  and  distribution,  and  erects  and  owns 
all  buildings,  but  each  member  owns  his  own 
household  furniture  and  clothing. 

' '  Each  member  is  furnished  a  separate  home, 
but  a  public  kitchen  and  dining- hall  are  main- 
tained, where  members  and  their  families  take 
their  meals,  thus  reducing  labor  and  expense  to 
the  minimum. 

*'  School  privileges,  medicines  and  medical 
attendance  and  laundry  work  are  furnished  free 
by  the  association. 

<«The   compensation  and   maintenance   fee  of 

members  and  their  families  are  determined  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  directors,  subject  to  the 
initiative  and  referendum.  The  maintenance  is 
given  out  in  '  hour  checks,  *  which  are  not  re- 
deemable in  cash.  Money  can  be  secured,  when 
necessary,  however." 


MR.  HUTTON,  OF  "  THE  SPECTATOR." 

IN  the  death  of  Mr.  Richard  H.  Hutton,  of  the 
Spectator y  which  occurred  last  month,  England 
lost — not  her  foremost  journalist,  for  journalist  in 
one  sense  he  never  was — but  the  man  who,  of  all 
those  writing  regularly  on  the  periodical  press, 
held  the  highest  pla9e.  Mr.  Hutton  had  his  lim- 
itations, but  take  him  altogether  his  was  the 
ablest  pen  that  was  constantly  employed  in  British 
journalism  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Mr.  St.  Loe 
Strachey,  who  has  been  appointed  to  occupy  his 
chair,  is  a  young  man  of  parts  and  promise — an 
editor  of  skill  who  has  renew^ed  the  life  and  pop- 
ularity of  the  Cornhill  Magazine.  But  it  would 
indeed  be  a  miracle  if  he  were  able  at  the  same 
time  to  wear  the  two-fold  mantle  of  Thackeray 
and  Hutton. 

JULIA  Wedgwood's  tribute 

Julia  Wedgwood,  in  the  Contemporary  Revieio, 
endeavors  to  account  for  the  unique  influence 
which  Mr.  Hutton  exercised  upon  his  readers. 
She  savs  : 

'  *  Rarely  can  it  have  happened  that  death 
brought  so  keen  a  sense  of  personal  loss  to  many 
homes  where  it  extinguished  the  light  of  no  fa- 
miliar countenance,  as  when,  on  September  9  of 
this  year,  1897,  it  forbade  all  readers  to  hope  for 
another  word  from  Richard  Hutton.  The  lav 
sermons  from  him  had  come  to  be  looked  for  no 
less  eagerly  than  the  letters  of  an  Indian  mail  day. 


We  cut  the  Spectator  with  as  much  confidence  as 
we  broke  the  seal  dropped  by  a  friendly  hand. 
The  article  expressed  a  relation  as  well  as  a  judg- 
ment; it  left  the  mind  stimulated  as  by  news  of 
the  beloved  absent,  cheered  as  by  expressions  of 
affection  for  oneself. 

"Thirty-six  years  ago,  when  the  Spectator 
came  under  his  influence,  such  guidance  as  his 
was  even  more  consciously  needed  than  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  A  man  of  science  had  just 
startled  the  world  by  showing  (as  it  seemed  then) 
that  the  creation  needed  no  creator.  A  brave 
missionary  had  admitted  the  atmosphere  of  ra- 
tional judgment  to  that  closed  chamber  where 
the  notion  of  literal  inspiration,  like  the  corpse  in 
a  hermetically  sealed  tomb,  crumbled  to  dust  at 
that  admission.  A  multitude  of  agencies,  of 
which  these  were  the  most  obvious  and  impor- 
tant expressions,  converged  upon  the  faith  of  the 
past,  and  either  destroyed  or  expanded  it.  Men 
were  shown  at  the  same  time  that  the  Bible  was  . 
full  of  errors  and  that  the  creation  was  a  process 
going  on  at  the  present  day.  Either  half  of  the 
demonstration  would  have  shaken  the  fabric  of 
orthodoxy;  combined,  they  shattered  it.  Those 
who  were  driven  from  its  tottering  walls  found 
various  refuges.  Many  among  them  awakened 
to  the  discovery  that,  if  it  were  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  believe  in  God,  it  was  quite  easy  to  forget 
him,  and  that,  while  belief  was  arduous,  dis- 
tracting, incomplete,  oblivion  might  be  absolute." 

For  coping  with  such  a  state  of  things  Mr. 
Hutton  was  peculiarly  qualified  both  by  temper- 
ament and  training: 

*  *  A  double  vision  of  the  reasonableness  and 
unreasonableness  of  agnosticism  qualified  Hutton 
to  be  the  religious  teacher  of  our  generation." 

Miss  Wedgwood  enters  at  some  length  into  the 
theological  position  of  Mr.  Hutton,  without,  how- 
ever, making  it  plain.  He  was  at  first  Unitarian, 
but  later  inclined  more  and  more  to  a  belief  in 
what  she  calls  the  sacramental  church.  But 
these  weighty  matters  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  & 
brief  extract.  Of  his  influence  in  political  mat- 
ters she  says: 

*  <  He  is  admitted  by  respectful  but  decided  op- 
ponents to  have  been  a  force  on  the  side  of  our 
national  union,  a  tribute  to  his  political  weight 
which  could  be  given  to  no  other  spiritual  teacher 
of  this  century.  Few  indeed  are  the  leaders  of 
thought  who  turn,  as  he  did,  both  to  the  heights 
of  eternal  principles  and  to  the  valleys  of  con- 
crete application." 

Miss  Wedgwood  describes  Mr.  Hutton  as  one 
of  the  least  egotistic  of  men.    His  injunction  that 
no  memoir  of  him  should  be  given  to  the  world, 
is  in  harmony,  she  says,  with  all  the  expectationa 
roused  by  any  knowledge  of  his  character. 
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H.  BRUNETIERE*S  IMPRESSIONS  OF  AMERICA. 

THE  November  Mc Clure's  contains  some  rather 
scattered  notes,  by  M.  Ferdinand  Brune- 
tiere,  which  give  in  diary  form  the  impressions 
which  he  received  in  his  visit  to  America,  the 
visit  which  did  not  extend  importantly  further 
than  New  York,  Baltimore  and  Bryn  Mawr. 
The  great  French  critic  was  astounded  at  the 
cosmopolitanism  of  New  York  City.  "  A  gi- 
gantic city,"  he  calls  it,  **  where  I  seem  to  recog- 
nize some  traits  of  Paris,  of  Marseilles,  of  Genoa, 
Antwerp  and  Amsterdam."  Baltimore  seems  to 
have  given  M.  Bruneti^re  the  largest  opportunity 
for  observation  of  American  manners.  He  is 
full  of  praise  for  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  for  its  president,  Mr.  Daniel  C.  Oilman. 
*<  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  Mr.  Daniel  Gil- 
man,"  he  says.  Baltimore  gave  the  visitor  a 
very  powerful  impression  of  the  important  posi- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  United  States  the  univer- 
sities fill. 

THE    COMING    ARISTOCRACY    IN   AMERICA. 

*<  .  .  .  And  if,  moreover,  I  have  thought  I 
ought  to  dwell  at  some  length  on  this  question  of 
the  American  universities,  it  is  because  I  have 
no  better  way  of  thanking  them  for  their  wel- 
come than  to  do  my  best  to  make  them  better 
known,  and  also  because,  from  all  that  I  see  and 
hear  and  read,  there  gradually  emerges  a  lesson 
for  ourselves.  Permit  me,  in  order  to  express 
myself  clearly,  to  use  a  barbarism,  and  to  say 
that,  by  means  of  these  great  universities,  much 
of  America  is  in  the  way  of  aristocratizing  itself. 
While  in  France — what  with  our  <  modern  edu- 
cation,* the  < specialization  of  our  sciences,*  *  the 
spirit  of  regionalism '  with  which  we  are  trying 
to  inoculate  our  universities — ^we  are  diminishing 
the  part  of  general  instruction;'  in  America,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  seeking  to  extend,  to  in- 
crease, and  to  consolidate  it.  While  we  are  in- 
sensibly detaching  ourselves  from  our  traditions, 
the  Americans — ^who  are  inconsolable  for  not 
having  an  ancient  history — are  precisely  essaying 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  traditions  we  are  for- 
saking. Of  all  that  we  affect  to  consider  too  use- 
less or  superannuated  of  the  history  of  Greek  in- 
stitutions, or  the  examination  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  they  are  composing  for  them- 
selves, as  one  might  say,  an  intellectual  past. 
And  if,  perhaps,  the  catalogues  of  their  univer- 
sities do  not  keep  all  their  promises,  which  is 
often  the  case  with  our  own,  that  is  unimportant. 
The  function  always  ends  by  creating  its  organ, 
and  it  is  tendencies  which  must  be  regarded. 
The  universitarian  tendencies  in  America  are  on 
the  way  to  constitute  an  aristocracy  of  intelli- 
gence in  that  great  democracy;  and,  which  is  al- 


most ironical,  of  that  form  of  intelligence  which 
we  are  so  wrong-headed  and  stupid  as  to  dread 
as  the  most  hostile  to  the  progress  of  democ- 
racy." 

AMERICAN  LOVE  OF  SCENERY. 

IN  the  current  number  of  the  American  Histor- 
ical Review  Mary  E.  WooUey  has  an  in- 
structive paper  on  *  *  The  Development  of  the 
Love  of  Romantic  Scenery  in  America." 

During  the  seventeenth  century  and  well  down 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  there  is  almost 
no  indication  of  anything  approaching  a  *' ro- 
mantic movement"  in  American  literature. 
Travelers  did  not  write  of  the  grandeur  of  nat- 
ural scenery ;  poets  did  not  sing  of  it.  Even  the 
foreigners  who  visited  the  country  showed  slight 
appreciation  of  its  scenic  features. 

<  *  Travelers  to  the  colonies  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  were  fond  of  recording 
their  experiences  in  the  new  country,  but  most 
of  them  confined  their  descriptions  to  the  social, 
economic,  political,  and  religious  characteristics, 
with  an  occasional  digression  into  the  fields  of 
geography  or  natural  history.  If  they  spoke  of 
the  land,  it  was  generally  with  reference  to  its 
productive  capacity,  the  wheat  or  tobacco  which 
a  given  region  yielded.  There  were  chapters  de- 
voted to  the  climate,  the  soil,  rivers  and  naviga- 
tion, but  not  to  scenery.  Nor  did  many  of  them 
penetrate  into  the  interior,  where  the  wild  scenery 
was  to  be  found.  But  even  those  who  braved 
the  diflBculties  of  inland  discovery  seem  little  im- 
pressed by  anything  save  the  horror  and  desola- 
tion of  the  region." 

As  to  the  Americans  themselves,  it  is  not  till 
after  the  Revolution  that  the  spirit  of  admiration 
for  wild  and  romantic  scenery  was  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  make  itself  manifest  in  literature. 

Jefferson,  in  his  **  Notes  on  Virginia"  (1781- 
84),  declared  the  Natural  Bridge  *<the  most  sub- 
lime of  Nature's  works." 

'*  It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  '<  for  the  emotions 
arising  from  the  sublime  to  be  felt  beyond  what 
they  are  here:  so  beautiful  an  arch,  so  elevated, 
so  light,  and  springing  as  it  were  up  to  heaven. 
The  rapture  of  the  spectator  is  really  indescrib- 
able." 

In  his  diary  of  1784  Dr.  Belknap,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, writing  of  the  Notch  in  the  White 
Mountains,  says: 

* '  These  beauties  of  nature  gave  me  inexpress- 
ible delight.  The  most  romantic  imagination 
here  finds  itself  surprised  and  stagnated.  Every- 
thing which  it  had  formed  an  idea  of,  as  subhroe 
and  beautiful,  is  here  realized.  Stupendous 
mountains,  hanging  rocks,  crystal  streams,  ver- 
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dant  woods,  the  cascade  above,  the  torrent  be- 
low— all  conspire  to  amaze,  to  delight,  to  soothe, 
to  enrapture;  in  short,  to  fill  the  mind  with  such 
ideas  as  every  lover  of  nature  and  every  devout 
worshiper  of  its  Author  would  wish  to  have." 
He  thinks  that  *'a  poetic  fancy  may  find  full 
gratification  amidst  these  wild  and  rugged  scenes, 
if  its  ardor  be  not  checked  by  the  fatigue  of  the 
approach  ;  "  but  would  caution  the  observer  to 
*  *  curb  the  imagination  and  exercise  judgment 
with  mathematical  precision,  or  the  temptation 
to  romance  will  be  invincible." 

The  writers  of  travel  sketches  who  succeeded 
Jefferson  and  Dr.  Belknap,  in  the  closing  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  are  prolific  in  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  for  the  picturesque  and 
romantic.  The  Historical  Reviexo  writer,  indeed, 
is  inclined  to  regard  such  expressions  as  indica- 
tive of  something  very  like  a  *'  fad  "  at  that  time. 

Curiously  enough,  the  love  of  romantic  scenery 
seems  to  have  had  quite  as  slow  a  growth  among 
the  poets  as  among  the  travelers. 

'  *  There  was  no  lack  of  what  was  called  poetry 
tefore  the  Revolution,  but  it  reveals  little  or  no 
love  of  romantic  scenery.  There  were  poems  to 
Phyllis,  Daphne  and  Amanda,  verses  political 
and  patriotic,  metaphysical  and  religious,  elegies 
and  satires  ;  but  poems  in  praise  of  Nature  were 
few,  unless  of  a  much-adorned  and  cultivated 
nature  in  the  form  of  *  groves  and  fertile  lawns, ' 
of  *  purling  rills '  and  *  prattling  streams. '  It  is 
distinctly  the  *  pleasing  landscape '  and 

'  the  lawn 
Beaut'ous  at  mom,  at  noonday  and  the  dawn  ; 
Rural  shades  and  groves  e'er  attract  the  mind, 
And  lead  the  thoughts  to  those  things  that's  divine.^ 

*  *  A  poem  read  at  the  Yale  commencement  of 
1784  speaks  of  Niagara,  but  as  the 

*  stupendous  Niagarian  falls 
Which  to  behold  the  affrighted  heart  appalls,' 

with  no  sign  of  pleasure.  Early  visitors  to  the 
falls  speak  of  them  in  much  the  same  way. 
Father  Hennepin  (1697)  describes  them  as  a 
'  vast  and  prodigious  'cadence  of  water,  which 
falls  down  after  a  surprising  and  astonishing 
manner,  in  so  much  that  the  universe  does 
not  afford  its  parallel. '  The  feeling  aroused  is 
one  of  wonder  rather  than  of  admiration  and 
pleasure. 

^*  As  late  as  1797,  Josias  Arnold,  tutor  in 
Rhode  Island  College,  published  a  collection  of 
poems  from  which  a  stanza  may  Ije  quoted  to 
show  the  old  feeling  as  to  romantic  nature  still 
surviving: 

'  Where  ancient  forests  their  tall  branches  bend, 
And  o'er  the  wild  a  horrid  gloom  extend. 
There  shall  appear  a  variegated  scene 
Of  fields  and  ganlens  in  perennial  green.' 


*  *  On  the  other  hand,  before  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  the  new  feeling  for  Nature  in  her 
more  majestic  moods  begins  to  find  poetical  ex- 
pression, as,  for  instance,  in  a  poem  read  at  the 
Yale  commencement  in  1781  : 

*What  various  grandeur  strikes  the  gladdening  eyes  ; 
Bays  stret<!h  their  arms  and  mountains  lift  the  skies. 
And  all  the  majesty  of  Nature  smiles.' 

*  *  More  distinctly  of  the  sort  we  are  seeking,  an 
inscription  to  *  The  Prospect  of  America.'  (1786) 
speaks  of 

*  Those  deep  forests,  where  the  eye  is  lost, 
With  beauteous  grandeur  mingling  in  the  sight ; 
All  these  conspire  to  give  the  soul  delight.' 

"  Barlow's  '  Vision  of  Columbus  '  (1787)  shows 
a  still  more  marked  love  of  romantic  scenery. 
The  poet  sings  of  the  *  majesty  of  Nature,'  of  her 
^  nobler  prospects  '  and  *  sublimest  scenes, '  of  the 
hills  '  that  look  sublime  o'er  Hudson's  winding 
bed. ' 

*  A  dread  sublimity  informs  the  whole, 
And  wakes  a  dread  sublimity  of  soul.' 

'  *  The  writer  of   a  '  Rhapsody, '  published  in 

1789,  exclaims: 

'How  oft,  delighted  with  the  wild  attire 
Of  Nature,  in  her  recesses,  thro'  scenes 
Like  these,  in  roving  childhood  have  I  strayed, 
Aw'd  with  the  ^loom  and  desert  solitude 
That  environed  me  .  .  . 
There  is  a  rude  disorder  in  these  wilds, 
A  native  grandeur,  that,  unaffected 
By  the  touch  of  act,  transcends  its  graces. 
And  strikes  some  finer  sense  within  the  soul.' " 


PRESIHENT  JORDAN  ON  COLLEGE  DISCIPLINE. 

THE  subject  of  college  discipline  is  discussed 
in  the  North  American  Revitw  for  October 
bv  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  the  Stanford 
University. 

Quoting  the  epigram  attributed  to  Bismarck 
that  **  one-third  of  the  students  in  the  German 
universities  destroy  themselves  by  dissipation, 
one-third  wear  themselves  out  by  overwork,  and 
the  rest  govern  Europe,"  Dr.  Jordan  asserts  his 
belief  that  some  classification  of  this  port  holds 
good  for  American  college  students,  though  he 
would  not  insist  on  the  numerical  equality  of  the 
three  classes  ''  One  part  go  *to  the  dogs,'  one 
part  to  the  grave,  and  the  rest  are  the  strength 
of  the  republic."  Dr.  Jordan  declares  that  it  is 
the  art  of  college  discipline  to  merge  the  first  two 
classes  into  the  third. 

AMERICAN    vs.     GERMAN    METHODS. 

*'  Tn  the  German  system  of  education  we  see 
the  opposite  extremes  in  matters  of  discipline. 
In  the  gymnasium  the  student  is  under  the  strict- 
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est  rule  both  as  to  bis  studies  and  as  to  bis  be- 
havior. The  student  in  the  university  is  under 
no  supervision  in  either  regard.  Hence  the 
period  of  transition  is  one  of  especial  danger. 
Whatever  has  been  oflBcially  forbidden  has  an 
additional  temptation.  When  forbidden  fruit  is 
suddenly  made  free,  it  takes  a  steady  head  to 
refuse  it  on  the  sole  ground  that  it  is  bad.  P^or 
this  reason,  the  progressive  increase  of  freedom 
in  the  American  university  indicates  a  wiser 
policy.  It  is  less  wasteful,  and  it  is  a  function 
of  the  university  to  save  as  well  as  to  make  men. 
"  But  it  can  work  for  virtue  best  by  indirect 
means.  It  should  give  to  the  student  the  widest 
liberty  of  action,  while  at  the  same  time  it  should 
not  be  indifferent  to  the  abuse  of  such  liberty. 
In  matters  of  character,  as  well  as  in  matters  of 
study,  strength  must  come  from  self- activity. 
To  be  good  is  a  matter  of  individual  effort.  To 
be  wise,  which  is  much  the  same  thing,  is  a  con- 
dition which  must  be  attained  in  the  same  way. 

THE  *'  IN  LOCO  parentis"  THEORY. 

<  *  The  best  way  to  cure  a  student  of  petty 
vices  and  childish  trickery  is  to  make  a  man  of 
him.  Give  him  something  real  to  do  and  he 
will  not  fritter  his  nervous  strength  away  in  con- 
viviality or  in  degrading  associations.  But  to 
forbid  excesses  and  abuses,  putting  nothing  in 
their  places,  cannot  be  very  effective.  Not  long 
ago  I  had  occasion  to  say:  *  If  your  college  as- 
sume to  stand  in  loco  parentis,  with  rod  in  hand 
and  spy- glasses  on  its  nose,  it  will  not  do  much 
in  the  way  of  moral  training.  The  fear  of  pun- 
ishment will  not  make  young  men  moral  or  re- 
ligious— least  of  all  a  punishment  so  easily 
evaded  as  the  discipline  of  a  college.  If  your 
college  claims  to  be  a  reform  school,  your  pro- 
fessors detective  officers,  and  your  president  a 
chief  of  police,  the  student  will  give  them  plenty 
to  do.  A  college  cannot  take  the  place  of  a 
parent.  .  To  claim  that  it  does  is  mere  pretense. 
You  may  win  by  inspiration,  not  by  fear.  *  *  Free 
should  the  scholar  be;  free  and  brave."  The 
petty  restraints  that  may  aid  in  the  control  of 


college  sneaks  and  college  snobs  are  an  insult  to 
college  men  and  college  women.  It  is  for  the 
training  of  men  and  women  that  colleges  exist."  "* 

DISCIPLINE    AT    STANFORD    UNIVERSITY. 

President  Jordan  describes  the  methods  em- 
ployed at  his  own  institution  for  raising  the 
standard  of  students'  behavior  in  the  following 
paragraph : 

* '  The  whole  matter  of  the  control  of  students 
in  Stanford  University  is  vested  in  the  hands  of 
a  committee   of    five   members   of  the    faculty. 
This  committee  has  power  to  act  without  report- 
ing to  the  faculty  as  a  whole.     The  rest  of  the 
staff  of  instructors  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  matters  of  discipline.     The  vesting  of  this 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  rather  than  in 
the  faculty  as  a  whole  has  many  great  advantages. 
The  small  committee  can  act  quickly,  consistently 
and  silently.     A  student  dropped  from  the  rolls 
leaves  without  publicity,  and  without   the   dis- 
turbance which  comes  from  dealing  with  delin- 
quents by  the   clumsy  methods  of  the  faculty. 
The  institution  has  no  rules  to  be  broken.   Noth- 
ing allowed  by  the  laws  of  California  is  forbidden 
by  the  faculty.     Hence,  in  general,  no  punish- 
ments are  threatened  or  administered.    A  student 
is  fit  to  stay  in  the  university  or  else  he  is  not. 
If  he  makes  mistakes  or  commits  misdemeanors, 
he  may  be  forgiven  if  he  has  the  strength  to  do 
better.     If  his  character  is  bad  and  nothing  can 
be  made  of  him,  the  university  is  no  place  for 
him  and  has  no  need  for  his  fees." 

A  faculty  committee  on  *  *  Doubtful  Cases  *' 
considers  questions  of  scholarship  only,  and  elim- 
inates those  students  ''too  idle,  too  stupid,  or  too 
weak  to  maintain  their  standing,  and  this  with- 
out reference  to  the  moral  character  of  the  person 
in  question."  Still  other  committees  look  after 
the  ' '  ethics  and  hygiene  of  athletics,  and  of  stu- 
dent enterprises  in  general,"  the  policy  being  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  all  meddling  with  matters 
that  can  be  managed  through  student  agencies 
and  without  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  faculty 
intervention. 
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HARPER'S. 

WE  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  Mr. 
Richard  Harding  Davis'  article,  "With  the 
Greek  Soldiers,"  that  appears  in  the  November  Har- 
per's. 

In  the  series  of  excellent  articles  that  Dr.  Henry 
Smith  Williams  is  contributing  on  the  progress  of  vari- 
ous sciences  which  has  been  made  in  this  century,  there 
is  a  chapter  on  "  The  Century's  Progress  in  Biology," 
which  gives  an  excellently  constructed  r^aum^  of  the 
achievements  of  Buffon,  Darwin,  La  Marck,  Wallace, 
Huxley,  Gray,  and  Haeckel. 

The  most  distinguished  literary  feature  of  the  number 
is  Mr.  Ho  wells'  short  story,  *'A  Pair  of  Patient  Lovers," 
a  very  characteristic  performance. 

Mr.  Frederick  Remington  quotes  laconically  "Joshua 
Goodenough's  Old  Letter,"  being  an  account  of  the 
fighting  with  the  French  which  centered  about  the 
storming  of  Ticonderoga.  It  makes  excellent  reading, 
and  would  be  worthy  if  it  had  no  other  function  than 
to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  magnificently  dramatic 
pictures  which  Mr.  Remington  draws  of  the  soldiers, 
the  guides,  the  Indians,  and  the  forests  of  the  time. 

The  Japanese  minister  to  the  United  States  writes 
on  "The  New  Japan  "in  a  strain  of  haut  politique. 
He  denies  that  history  can  offer  a  single  example  of 
greed  of  territorial  aggrandizement  on  the  part  of 
Japan,  saying  that  it  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  genius  of 
her  people  as  well  as  to  the  designs  of  her  government. 
"Japan's  real  ambition,"  says  Mr.  Toru  Hoshi,  "lies  in 
quite  another  direction.  In  her  geographical  position, 
her  natural  resources,  as  well  as  in  the  capacity  and 
adaptability  of  her  people,  she  perceives  the  surest 
means  of  attaining  national  greatness.  The  watch- 
words of  the  Japan  of  to-day  are  enterprise  and  indus- 
try. The  people  have  turned  their  attention  to  com- 
merce, to  manufactures,  and  to  the  arts.  .  .  .  They  look 
forward  hopefully  to  the  time  when  Japan  will  be  the 
emporium  of  the  Orient,  firmly  bound  to  her  neighbors 
east  and  west  by  the  strong  ties  of  mutual  interest." 

Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  his  "  Editor's  Study," 
does  not  think  much  of  Mr.  Caine's  "The  Christian." 
He  has  been  talking  about  Mr.  Howells'  story,  "The 
Landlord  of  Lion's  Head,"  of  Kipling's  "  Captains  Cour- 
ageous." He  intimates  that  the  only  reason  "The 
Christian  "  is  worth  his  examination  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  reading  public.  He 
ascribes  Mr.  Caine's  vogue  to  his  intensity,  using  the 
word  in  a  somewhat  theatrical  sense.  As  to  the  queer- 
ish  characters  in  the  story,  Mr.  Warner  says :  "  The 
irresolute  and  shuffling  hero,  John  Stormy  is  possible. 
But  Oloryy  the  heroine  ?  She  is  a  new  sort  of  girl,  per- 
haps. But  is  she  possible  ?  Are  high  tone  and  purity 
possible  with  her  queer  experiences  ;  so  much  cultiva- 
tion and  knowledge  of  the  world,  with  such  innocence 
of  evil  in  the  vile  associations  she  enters  into;  so  much 
clevemeas  (manufactured  by  the  author),  so  much 
slang,  so  much  innocence,  so  much  physical  attraction 


without  consciousness  of  it,  inten&e  love  of  pleasure 
coupled  with  high  ideals?"  Mr.  Warner  finds  Mr. 
Caine's  attempt  to  make  a  living  woman  out  of  this 
aggregation  of  opposite  qualities  very  unconvincing. 


THE  CENTURY. 

THE  Century  for  November  keeps  up  the  very  high 
standard  that  the  magazine  has  shown  during 
this  year.  Mr.  William  H.  Ballou  has  a  picturesque 
subject  in  "Strange  Creatures  of  the  Past,"  in  which  he 
tells  of  the  gigantic  saurian  and  reptile  age,  and  an 
artist,  Mr.  Knight,  gives  an  idea  of  these  monsters  in 
his  striking  pictures. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  begins  a  serial  story  called 
"Good  Americans,"  written  among  the  New  York 
scenes  that  she  is  wont  to  study;  and  Chester  Bailey 
Femald  follows  up  his  successful  "The  Cat  and  the 
Cherub,"  with  "The  Cherub  Among  the  Gods." 

Jonas  Stadling  gives  details  of  the  beginning  of  "  An- 
dr^e's  Flight  Into  the  Unknown."  Mr.  Stadling  was  an 
eye-witness,  and  took  some  photographs  of  the  balloon 
house  on  the  mountain  side,  and  of  the  tremendous 
balloon  as  it  was  in  the  course  of  conttruction,  as  it  was 
departing,  and  as  it  was  disappearing  in  the  distance — 
which  makes  a  very  dramatic  addition  to  his  account  of 
Andr6e's  preparations. 

The  Hon.  A.  W.  Terrell,  late  United  States  Minister 
at  Constantinople,  gives  an  account  of  "An  Interview 
with  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid."  Abdul  Hamid  attempts 
to  disprove  the  stories  of  cruelty  and  injustice  to  the 
Armenians  for  which  he  will  go  down  to  history,  and 
lays  especial  stress  on  the  number  of  Armenians  who 
were  retained  in  office  with  his  approval  by  his  minis- 
ters, and  on  the  favors  shown  to  the  Armenians  by  his 
house.  Ex-Minister  Terrell  says  that  this  "sick  man" 
has  a  million  improved  magazine  Hfles,  and  has  just 
purchased  a  million  more;  that  he  has  trained  to  their 
use  soldiers  who  are  fatalists,  and  see  heaven  through 
the  smoke  of  the  battle.  Mr.  Terrell  thinks  that  if  the 
Sultan  should  ever  be  driven  to  summon  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  millions  of  Mohammedan  fanatics  to  de- 
fend the  banner  of  the  prophet,  we  should  see  a  very 
active  invalid. 

President  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, has  an  open  letter  in  the  Century  apropos  of 
the  suggested  new  university,  to  be  based  on  the  estab- 
lished Smithsonian  Institution.  President  Gilman  sug- 
gests that  the  Smithsonian  take  a  step  forward,  and 
organize  a  plan  by  which  the  literary  and  scientific  in- 
stitutions of  Washington  may  be  associated  and  corre- 
lated, and  undertake  in  a  limited  way  the  instruction 
of  qualified  students.  He  says  such  a  learned  society 
may  be  developed  more  readily  around  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  with  less  friction,  less  expense,  less  peril, 
and  with  a  prospect  of  more  permanent  and  widespread 
advantages  to' the  country  than  a  dozen  denominational 
seminaries  or  one  coIossjiI  university  of  the  United 
States. 
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SCKIBNER'S. 

THE  November  Scribner'8  opens  with  an  article  by 
William  Allen  White  on  '*The  Business  of  a 
Wheat  Farm,"  which  we  review  at  greater  length  in 
the  department  of  "  Leading  Articles." 

There  is  attractive  candor  and  straightforwardness  in 
the  *' Confessions  of  a  College  Professor,"  who  has  taken 
his  Ph.D.  at  the  university,  has  nourished  for  a  short 
time  ambitious  ideas,  and  has  gradually  resigned  him- 
self to  his  professorship  in  a  remote  college  town  of 
which  he  writes  after  fifteen  years  incumbency,  and 
with  a  settled  conviction  that  he  will  never  leave  it, 
until  the  ilnal  call.  His  salary  is  $2,000  a  year,  and  with 
it  he  is  rather  looked  up  to  in  his  country  town  as  a 
man  of  greater  moneyed  means  than  the  average.  He 
has  a  comfortable  house,  well  located,  though  somewhat 
old-fashioned,  and  he  gives  his  expense  account  as  fol- 
lows : 

Rent $380  00 

Fuel,  water,  and  gas 200  00 

Table  and  service 780  00 

Insurance  (including  life)  and  taxes 75  00 

Clothing 260  00 

Contributions  to  church  and  local  objects 40  00 

Books  and  periodicals 12S  00 

Total $1,880  00 

He  is  contented  enough,  though  there  does  come  a 
note  of  apprehension  in  the  following  sentence  :  **  What 
will  happen  to  me  when  I  am  old  and  no  longer  useful 
to  the  college  I  do  not  know,  and  hardly  dare  to  think. 
But  plainly  I  must  keep  at  work  as  long  as  I  can,  and 
trust  to  a  kind  Providence  for  the  rest." 

Mr.  William  D.  Bigelow  contributes  a  pleasant  article 
on  "  The  Country  Church  in  America,"  embellished  with 
pictures  of  typical  country  churches  in  all  quarters  of 
this  country.  He  says  the  architect  who  knows  his 
business  aims  in  building  a  country  church  to  preserve 
what  is  ecclesiastical  and  appropriate  in  local  tradi- 
tions, but  to  throw  over  entirely  those  traditions  that 
are  reverenced  simply  because  they  are  old.  He  says 
his  ideal  is  best  shown  in  the  Anglican  churches  built  in 
rural  districts  of  England,  and  thinks  we  should  take 
model  from  them  for  our  new  American  churches. 

In  "  Unusual  Uses  of  Photography,"  Mr.  Gilbert  T. 
Woglom  gives  a  thorough  account  of  the  history  of 
present  achievements  in  aSrial  photography,  and  print« 
in  his  article  some  striking  pictures  of  modem  cities 
taken  with  cameras  elevated  half  a  mile  or  more  above 
the  object.  Some  of  these  pictures  were  negatives  taken 
by  the  author  so  large  as  6)^x8^  inches.  The  parakite 
which  Mr.  Woglom  uses  in  his  tandem  systems  has  a 
frame  of  aluminum,  is  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  weighs 
twenty  or  thirty  ounces. 

McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

THE  star  feature  of  McClure's  for  November  is  the 
first  chapter  given  to  the  public  of  Mark  Twain's 
new  book.  This  is  entitled,  *'From  India  to  South 
Africa.  The  Diary  of  a  Voyage."  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  whether  this  diary  of  Mr.  Clemens'  would 
be  very  funny  to  us  if  another  man  wrote  it.  As  it  is, 
however,  Mark  Twain  did  write  it,  and  there  id  an 
actual  quality  of  interest  imparted  to  it  from  the  very 
fact  that  he  wrote  it.  Some  of  the  stories,  too,  like  Mr. 
Bamum's  buying  the  monument,  have  been  heard  be- 
fore, and  yet  they  sound  better  when  Mark  Twain  tells 


them.    The   diary  is  aided   decidedly  by  Mr.  A.   & 
Frost's  and  Mr.  Peter  Newell's  clever  drawings. 

The  first  installment  appears  of  Charles  A.  Dana^ 
"  Reminiscences  of  Men  and  Events  of  the  Civil  War.' 
Mr.  Dana  writes  in  distinctly  biographical  form,  and 
begins  at  the  beginning,  when  he  was  transferred  from 
the  TribuTie  to  the  War  Department  in  1862.  Of  this 
withdrawal  from  the  Tribune  Mr.  Dana  is  so  frank  as 
to  give  good  promise  of  the  candid  and  free-spoken 
quality  of  his  further  reminiscences.    He  says  : 

"■  I  had  been  associated  with  Horace  Greeley  on  the 
New  York  Tribune  for  about  fifteen  years  when,  one 
morning  early  in  April,  1862,  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  paper,  came  to  me  saying  that 
Mr.  Greeley  would  be  glad  to  have  me  resign.  I  asked 
one  of  my  associates  to  find  from  Mr.  Greeley  if  it  was 
really  his  wish.  In  a  few  hours  he  came  to  me  saying 
that  I  had  better  go.  I  stayed  the  day  out,  in  order  to 
make  up  the  paper  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
find  a  successor,  but  I  never  went  into  the  office  after 
that.  I  think  I  owned  a  fifth  of  the  paper — twenty 
shares—At  that  time  ;  this  stock  my  colleagues  bought. 

"  Mr.  Greeley  never  gave  a  reason  for  dismissing  me, 
nor  did  I  ever  ask  for  one.  I  know,  though,  that  the 
real  explanation  was  that  while  he  was  for  peace  I  was 
for  war,  and  that  as  long  as  I  stayed  on  the  Trihttne 
there  was  a  spirit  there  which  was  uct  his  spirit — ^that 
he  did  not  like." 

We  have  quoted  in  another  department  from  Mr. 
Theodore  Waters'  account  of  Edison's  iron  ore  experi- 
ments and  from  M.  Brunti^re's  impressions  of  America. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  good  number  that  McClure^s  prints 
this  month. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

MR.  JOHN  BRISBEN  WALKER  announces  in  the 
November  Cosmopolitan  that  Dr.  E.  N.  Potter, 
son  of  the  late  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  has  undertaken 
the  direction  of  the  Cosmopolitan  University,  instead  of 
President  Andrews,  who.  it  has  been  announced,  will 
remain  at  Brown  University.  On  October  1  no  less  than 
9,491  students  were  on  the  roll  of  applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Cosmopolitan's  courses;  that  is.  only  two 
months  after  the  first  announcement,  which  Mr.  AValker 
considers  a  fact  establishing  sufficiently  the  accuracy  of 
the  reasoning  regarding  the  gap  in  existing  facilities 
and  the  necessity  for  such  an  institution.  Many  of 
these  are  college  graduates,  and  the  classification  of 
2,500  applications  shows  the  following  interesting  re- 
sults: 

Ministers  of  the  gospel,  72;  physicians,  89;  engineers, 
48;  farmers,  115;  teachers,  256;  business  men,  796; 
clerks,  471;  students  at  law  and  high  schools  68;  me- 
chanics, 208;  dentists,  8;  laborers,  IS;  wives  and  daugh- 
ters at  home,  175;  lawyers,  95;  total,  2,503. 

In  "A  Brief  History  of  Our  Late  War  With  Spain," 
an  anonymous  writer,  whose  vigor  suggests  Mr.  John 
Brisben  Walker  himself,  assumes  that  we  have  just  had 
a  war  with  Spain  alx)ut  Cuba,  and  traces  the  inception 
and  first  movements  of  the  Spanish-American  struggle. 
The  final  installment  of  this  appears  in  the  next  num- 
ber of  the  Cosmopolitan.  Some  of  the  "  novelties"  of 
the  war,  as  an  impressario  would  term  it,  are  described 
as  a  corps  of  men  equipped  eafh  one  with  a  motorcycle 
and  a  light  gatling  gun.  "A  model  of  such  a  gun, 
mounted  on  a  light  frame,  the  wheels  driven  by  a  gaso- 
line motor,  was  projielled  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  miles 
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an  hour  over  a  macadamized  i*oad,  carrying  not  only  the 
gun  bnt  the  gunner  as  well." 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  continues  his  articles  on  India, 
based  on  his  recent  visit  to  that  country  as  commis- 
sioner of  the  CosmopoUtanj  and  tells  us  this  month  of 
**  Beauty  and  Charm  in  India."  He  begins  to  tell  of 
them  by  saying  that  India  is  the  most  repulsive  country 
known  to  him,  especially  the  vast  plain  which  forms 
the  bulk  of  the  country.  The  mountain  regions  in  the 
south  and  north  are  charming,  but  these,  he  says,  are 
but  the  borders  of  the  oases  of  the  desert.  As  to  the 
people: 

**The  gait  of  Indian  women  in  walking  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  easy  grace  ;  they  have  been  barefooted  since  the 
dawn  of  time,  and  are  accustomed  to  carrying  weights 
on  their  heads.  I  have  now  and  then  seen  an  American 
or  an  English  girl  walk  well,  but  never  in  a  way  to 
bear  comparison  with  them.  The  trunk  poises  lightly 
on  the  hips,  the  leg  glides  forward  smoothly,  one  elastic 
foot  after  the  other  is  planted  on  the  ground  and  spurns 
it.  Their  delicate  waists  have  never  felt  the  deadening 
pressure  of  a  bodice.  The  vest  worn  by  most  Indian 
women  does  not  come  below  the  curve  of  the  breasts  ; 
the  body  thence  to  the  loins  is  bare;  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  no  vest  at  all  is  worn.  The  women  are  uni- 
formly of  small  stature,  and  most  of  the  poorer  classes 
soon  lose  their  symmetry  of  form,  owing  to  child-bear- 
ing and  other  labor.  But  nothing  can  be  more  beauti- 
ful in  all  respects  than  an  Indian  girl  of  the  higher 
caste  in  her  prime;  there  is  a  glorious  delicacy  of  love- 
liness in  her  every  contour  and  feature;  a  splendor  in 
her  eyes  and  hair  and  in  the  mellow  tints  of  her  ex- 
quisite skin;  a  fitness  in  her  garments  and  a  fascination 
in  her  motion  that  belong  to  no  other  woman." 


THE  BOOKMAN. 

THE  November  Bookman  has  some  paragraphs  on 
Mr.  Crawford's  career,  apropos  of  the  appearance 
of  "Corleone,"  the  last  novel  from  that  prolific  pen. 
The  Bookman  says  Mr.  Crawford's  own  favorite  among 
his  writings  is  *'  Pietro  Ghisleri,"  and  that  the  book  he 
enjoyed  most  in  writing  is  '*Mr.  Isaacs,"  the  first  one  he 
ever  wrote,  the  story  of  which  he  told  his  uncle,  Samuel 
Ward,  at  dinner  before  any  of  the  novel  had  been  writ- 
ten. When  the  story  was  finished  Sam  Ward  said  to 
him,  *'That  is  a  good  magazine  story  and  you  must 
write  it  out  immediately."  That  night  he  began  "  Mr. 
Isaacs  "  and  finished  it  a  little  over  a  month  after.  One 
of  his  novels  was  written  in  ten  days,  *'Marzio's  Cruci- 
fix," and  "The  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Parish"  in  tweuty-four 
days — ^at  the  rate  of  a  chapter  of  about  five  thousand 
words  a  day.  Mr.  Crawford  has  a  villa  at  Sorrento,  in 
Italy,  and  he  lives  there  except  when  he  is  visiting 
America.  He  is  going  to  lecture  in  America  this  winter 
on  Italian  life  and  art.  The  Bookman  says  that  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope  is  also  about  to  invade  us  in  the  charac- 
ter of  lecturer,  and  that  he  is  considered  one  of  the  wit^ 
tiest  and  most  graceful  af t.er-dinner  speakers  in  London. 
Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Bookm,an,  writes  scathingly  on  "The  Progress  of 
*  Fonetik  Refawrm.'"  Says  the  Professor  :  "One  great 
colossal  fact  stands  out  so  overwhelmingly  as  to  domi- 
nate the  whole  interminable  controversy.  'Fonetik 
lefawrm '  is  hopelessly,  unspeakably,  and  sickeningly 
vulgar ;  and  this  is  an  eternal  reason  why  men  and 
women  of  taste  and  refinement  will  reject  it  with  a 
shudder  of  disgust." 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

IN  the  November  Chautauquany  Owen  Brainard 
writes  on  "The  Modern  Tall  Building," and  thinks 
that  it  is  probable  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  height, 
and  that  there  will  not  be  many  new  buildings  above 
twenty  stories  high.  Against  this  there  is  the  thirty- 
three  story  Park  Row  building  now  going  up  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Brainard  says  that  whereas  the  old  city 
buildings  of  the  best  class  cost  as  much  as  $2  per  foot, 
the  new  ones  do  not  cost  more  than  34  cents  a  cubic 
foot. 

Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald  has  a  practical  article  on  "  Fever 
Panics,"  taking  up  chiefiy  a  few  suggestions  for  the 
average  family's  course  in  the  presence  in  the  country 
of  such  diseases  as  yellow  fever,  influenza  and  small- 
pox. Among  the  practical  hints  given  are  directions  to 
fumigate  the  mail,  watch  the  milkman  like  a  hawk, 
and  above  all  not  to  trust  one^s  linen  to  a  wholesale 
laundry.  A  hilltop  dwelling  is  always  preferable  to  a 
bottom  ground  house,  and  a  cottage  in  a  grove  to  a 
plantation  house  in  a  cotton  field.  In  epidemics  raging 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Florida  everglades, 
forest  cities  like  Savannah,  Ga.,  have  more  than  once 
enjoyed  an  immunity  justifying  the  conclusion  that 
tree-shade  does  not  agree  with  fever  microbes. 

Writing  of  "The  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  Coast," 
John  E.  Bennett  says  that  out  of  the  15,000  Japs  in  this 
country,  no  less  than  10,000  are  in  California  and  5,000 
are  in  San  Francisco.  On  the  whole  all  these  are  male, 
all  young,  and  all  poor.  They  do  not  smoke  opium,  as 
do  the  Chinese,  and  do  not  drink  liquor.  Mr.  Bennett 
says  they  have  few,  if  any,  vices. 


MUNSEY'S. 

EDGE  KAVANAGH  writes  admiringly  in  the  No- 
vember Munsey's  of  "Our  Citizen  Soldiery," 
which  exists  in  varied  forms  of  national  guards,  city 
troops,  etc.  He  has  a  high  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  uniformed  and 
equipped  militiamen  that  would  stand  ready  to  back 
up  our  little  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  if  any 
need  for  an  army  arose.  Bodies  of  militiamen  exist  in 
all  the  States  of  the  South  as  well  as  the  North.  The 
uniform  in  general  use  is  blue,  like  the  regular  army. 
Mr.  Kavauagh  goes  on  to  give  the  origin,  the  numbers 
and  the  kind  of  equipment  of  each  of  the  better  known 
bodies  of  troops. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  in  his  article  entitled 
"Parliaments  of  the  World,"  compares  the  American 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  legislative  assem- 
blies of  the  great  European  countries,  pointing  out  how 
existing  conditions  interfere,  in  his  opinion,  with  the 
proper  transaction  of  business  in  Congress,  and  advo- 
cating a  change  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Capitol. 
Especially  does  he  object  to  the  difficulty  which  con- 
gressmen encounter  in  hearing  what  other  congressmen 
say;  which  is  brought  about  by  the  bad  construction  of 
the  building.  He  thinks  the  galleries  are  too  large,  and 
are  manage<l  in  too  loose  a  manner.  He  outlines  such  a 
hall  as  would  still  offer  facilities  to  the  public  for  heai^ 
ing  debates,  and  would  not  tempt  the  congressmen  to 
loud-voiced  eloquence,  but  would  leave  them  to  state 
their  case  with  businesslike  conciseness  and  directness. 

W.  Clark  Russell  confesses  that  his  favorite  novelist 
and  the  best  lxx)k  are  respectively  Richard  Henry  Dana 
and  his  novel,    "Two   Years  Before  the  Mast."    Mr. 
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Russell  says:  "If  I  were  an  American  there  is  certainly 
no  name  in  literature  of  which  I  should  be  prouder  than 
that  of  the  author  of  this  faithful,  living,  single- 
hearted  book." 


GODEY'S. 

MR.  RUPERT  HUGHES  writes  in  the  November 
Godey'8  on  "The  Music  of  the  Streets,"  and 
tells  some  facts  about  street  pianos.  He  says  that  they 
vary  in  price,  according  to  range  and  brilliancy,  from 
$150  up  to  $350.  The  Italian  musicians  that  we  see 
g^rinding^ut  the  lively  street  tunes  usually  own  their 
own  pianos,  for  it  costs  more  to  rent  one  by  a  good  deal 
than  it  does  to  rent  a  Steinway. 

Mr.  James  M.  Whitton  tells  about  "  The  Centennial 
of  the  American  Navy,"  which  is  the  year  1887,  since  the 
three  frigates  that  Congress  had  built  in  that  year 
were  the  best  built  by  the  nation  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  The  first  one  was  named  the 
United  States^  and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  just  about 
$300,000.  She  was  a  forty-four  gun  frigate.  Then 
there  was  the  Constellation,  a  thirty-six  gun  ship, 
launched  at  Baltimore  the  same  year,  and  the  Con- 
stitutiony  the  same  size  as  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  was  broken  up  by  order  of  the  President 
in  1804.  The  Constellation  has  been  rebuilt  and  is  now 
in  service  as  a  training  ship.  The  Constitution  has 
been  practically  rebuilt  three  times,  and  the  Bostonese 
were  considering  the  project  of  celebrating  the  centen- 
nial of  her  launching  day,  but  the  Massachusetts  Legi&- 
lature  refused  to  pass  a  bill  appropriating  $20,000  for  it. 


LIPPINCOTTS. 

THE  novel  of  the  month  in  the  November  LippiVr 
cotVs  is  called  "  The  Price  of  a  Wife,"  and  it 
is  written  by  John  Strange  Winter. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Powers  writes  on  "  Government  by  *  Gen- 
tlemen,* "  and  reviews  the  history  of  the  spoils  system 
in  England  and  America,  chiefly  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Mr.  Lecky. 

Mr.  T.  C.  DeLeon,  the  Alabama  writer,  writes  on 
"  The  Day  of  Dialect,"  in  a  condemnatory  spirit  toward 
the  craze  from  which  American  story-writing  is  just  re- 
covering. "  The  dialect  story  per  se  suggests  coarseness 
through  every  strife  to  hold  its  high  morality.  It  has 
horn  upon  its  palms,  grime  beneath  its  nails,  and  its 
clothing  is  smirched  with  the  soil  of  drudgery,  or  worse. 
As  an  episode  this  may  be  very  well.  As  a  main  motive 
it  wearies." 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

THE  November  Atlantic  opens  with  an  enthusiastic 
review  of  the  Tennyson  biogn^phy  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton Wright  Mabie.  "Filial  piety,"  says  Mr.  Mabie, 
"  has  not  often  been  more  reverent  of  a  great  name,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  self-restrained  and  tactful,  than 
in  the  biography  of  the  poet  whom  all  men  are  practi- 
cally agreed  in  regarding  as  the  central  figure  of  the 
Victorian  age." 

Prof.  John  Fiske  makes  a  delightful  essay  out  of  the 
task  of  smashing  into  small  bits  the  theory  that  Bacon 
wrote  Shakespeare's  plays,  under  the  heading  of  "Forty 
Years  of  Bacon-Shakespeare  Folly."  He  shows  gener- 
ally and  in  detail  the  utter  absurdity  and  falsity  of  the 
philosophy  beginning  with  Miss  Delia  Bacon.  He  places 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  vaporings  of  Mr. 


Ignatius  Donnelly  and  his  school  at  the  door  of  iht 
very  serious  Shakespeare  commentators,  and  especiallj 
the  Germans.  These  people,  who  see  in  the  slimiest 
acute  observation  of  the  poet  some  attempt  at  teaching 
an  occult  philosophical  doctrine,  provoked  the  reaction 
which  made  Delia  Bacon  and  her  followers  possible. 
Professor  Fiske's  article  is  rare  good  reading. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson  has  an  imposing  contribution  en- 
titled "  Democracy  and  the  Laboring  Man,"  in  which 
he  examines  into  the  legislative  attempts  to  intervene 
In  the  labor  question.  He  thinks  that  our  legislatures 
have  done  a  vast  amount  of  harm  in  their  tinkering 
with  In'dustrial  relations.  But  few  attempts  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  man  by  law  have  been 
successful  in  their  working.  He  alludes  to  thirty-fire 
classes  of  edicts  affecting  especially  the  laborer,  and 
finds  perhaps  a  dozen  wise  and  proper  for  poor  people. 
The  complaint  that  the  courts  are  unjust  to  the  poor 
man  is  the  fault,  Mr.  Stimson  thinks,  of  the  legislatures 
and  their  playing  at  politics.  Some  of  their  laws,  he 
says,  are  like  the  crude  experiments  of  a  schoolboy  con- 
structing his  scheme  of  remedies  upon  a  slate. 

In  his  discussion  of  some  **  Peculiarities  of  American 
Municipal  Government,"  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin  asks  why  it 
is  that  the  corjiorations  do  not  themselves  revolt  against 
the  system  of  municipal  "government"  by  which  they 
are  called  on  to  pay  toll  at  the  State  capital,  and  an- 
swers the  question  himself.  In  the  first  place,  the 
corporations  are  afraid  of  placing  themselves  at  a  dis- 
advantage to  their  rivals,  and  their  bugbear  is  business 
failure  or  defeat.  Then  the  State  officers  exercise  a 
lax,  sometimes  corrupt,  supervision,  and  corporations 
are  often  themselves  breaking  the  law  in  some  branches 
of  their  business,  and  dread  exposure.  But  most  im- 
portant is  the  fear  that  their  oppressors  will  have  the 
opportimity  of  taking  vengeance  on  them  in  case  they 
should  not  succeed. 


THE  ARENA. 

FROM  the  November  Arena  we  have  selected  the 
article   on    "  The    f'arm-Hand :    An   Unknown 
Quantity,"  for  notice  in  another  place. 

Mr.  John  H.  Gamsey,  writing  on  "  The  Demand  for 
Sensational  Journals,"  declares  that  this  demand  is 
very  largely  an  artificial  one. 

"  We  do  not  want  sensational  journals;  we  are  only 
made  to  think  that  we  do.  There  is  no  real  demand  for 
putridity  in  the  form  of  printed  sheets  of  large  circula- 
tion. The  heroulean  efforts  made  to  keep  up  these 
large  circulations  are  evidence  of  their  instability,  and 
the  vast  sums  of  money  spent  by  the  'great*  dailies  in 
advertising  themselves  show  that  the  demand  for  them 
is  fictitious.  These  journals,  in  their  vaulting  ambition 
for  greatness,  have  o'erleapt  themselves  and  fallen  into 
the  ditch.  There  is  a  time  in  the  future  when  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  and  the  utterance  of  dogma  will 
fail  to  keep  up  the  circulations  which  constitute  the 
sole  value  of  these  '  great '  dailies.  When  that  time 
comes,  and  not  until  that  time,  will  the  public  get  what 
it  really  wants,  and  it  will  not  secure  such  a  prize  until 
it  begins  to  think  that  there  is  no  real  demand  for  sen- 
sational journals." 

Dr.  John  Clark  Ridpath,  the  editor  of  the  Arena^ 
summarizes  his  conclusions  on  the  question  whether 
history  is  or  is  not  a  science  as  follows: 

^'1.  So  far  as  the  facts  prerequisite  in  a  science  are 
concerned,  history  has  an  adequate  basis  of  subject- 
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matter.  The  facts,  or  things,  of  history  are  as  vast,  as 
complete,  as  full  of  living  interest  as  are  the  facts,  or 
things,  on  which  any  other  science  is  founded.  To  this 
extent  history  is  as  much  entitled  as  any  other  branch 
of  knowledge  to  the  scientific  claim. 

**2.  As  to  the  clagsijication  and  arrangement  of 
facts,  their  grouping  together  and  the  establishment  of 
their  connections  on  the  grounds  of  common  features 
and  homogeneity,  history  has  encountered  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties, owing  to  the  complexity  and  intricacy  of  the 
things  with  which  she  has  had  to  deal ;  owing  also  to 
the  fact  that  historical  events,  if  they  recur  at  all,  re- 
cur only  at  long  intervals  and  under  changed  conditions. 
For  this  reason  the  progress  of  history  toward  establish- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  science  has  been  slow  and  un- 
satisfactory; but  nevertheless  a  progress. 

"3.  As  to  the  interpretation  of  historical  facts,  still 
greater  difficulty  has  been  encountered,  a  difficulty  ag- 
gravated by  the  narrow-mindedness  and  prejudice  of 
those  writers  who  have  assumed  the  office  of  historian. 
By  reason  of  such  prejudice  and  personal  equation  in 
the  record  of  facts,  historical  interpretation  is  very  im- 
perfect and  unsatisfactory  ;  and  to  this  extent  history 
has  only  a  feeble  and  imperfect  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
a  science. 

**4.  As  to  the  ability  from  historical  data  to  indicate 
the  course  and  tendency  of  things,  the  ability  to  pre- 
dict the  general  and  special  aspects  of  the  future,  his- 
torical inquiry  has  made  so  little  progress  that  no  sub- 
stantial claim  may  be  advanced  to  regard  history  as  a 
science.  One  or  two  general  laws,  however,  namely, 
that  it  shall  go  well  with  the  people  who  are  virtuous 
and  free,  and  go  ill  with  those  who  are  vicious  and  des- 
potic may  be  confidently  declared  as  historical  princi- 
ples from  which  there  is  no  deviation." 

Finally,  Dr.  Ridpath  affirms  his  belief  that  the  reign 
of  law  extends  over  all  the  facts  of  human  life  with  as 
much  regularity  and  certainty  as  over  the  facts  of 
material  nature. 

Governor  Rogers,  of  Washington,  writes  on  "  Free- 
dom and  Its  Opportunities"  ;  Judge  George  H.  Smith, 
of  California,  reviews  the  arguments  set  forth  in  Grif- 
fin's **Case  Against  Bimetallism";  Elihu  F.  Barker 
advocates  **  The  Initiative  and  the  Referendum"  ;  Prof. 
Frank  Parsons  continues  his  study  of  *^  The  Telegraph 
Monopoly,"  and  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  describes  certain 
*^  Practical  Measures  for  Promoting  Manhood  and  Pre- 
venting Crime." 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quoted  from  President  Jor- 
dan's article  on  college  discipline,  and  from  the 
statement  of  "  India's  Cjwe  for  Silver,"  made  by  Prof. 
A.  S.  Ghosh,  in  the  October  North  American. 

Perhaps  the  contribution  which  will  attract  most  at- 
tention in  this  number  is  Bishop  Potter's  reply  to  the 
many  criticisms  of  his  address  on  the  labor  question  in 
May  last,  wherein  he  spoke  of  the  tendency  of  ma- 
chinery in  modem  industrial  life  to  mechanicalize  the 
workman.  Bishop  Potter  cites  competent  authorities 
to  show  that  much  of  the  present  industrial  unrest  is 
due  to  the  incessant  monotony  which  results  from  the 
large  use  of  machinery.  He  does  not  deny  that  great 
gains  have  resulted  at  the  same  time,  but  he  declares 
that  these  gains  have  had  their  cost. 

Mr.  Prescott  F.  Hall  advocates  the  reading  and  writ- 
ing test  for  immigrants  on  the  ground  that  it  will  ex- 


clude fewer  desirable  elements  of  population  than  any 
other  test,  while  it  offers  a  certain  and  uniform  method 
for  the  exclusion  of  dangerous  elements. 

The  Hon.  John  Charlton,  member  of  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons,  defines  Canada's  attitude  toward 
the  Dingley  tariff.  His  chief  contention  is  that  close 
commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries  would 
be  quite  as  advantageous  to  the  United  States  as  to 
Canada.  He  says  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
American  market  is  absolutely  necessary  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Starr  Hoyt  Nichols  sets  forth  a  view  of  the  union 
label  opposed  to  that  of  Miss  Kelley  which  was  elabo- 
rated in  an  article  noticed  in  our  August  number.  That 
article  was  distinctly  favorable  to  the  claims  made  for 
the  label.  Mr.  Nichols,  however,  declares  that  the 
main  purpose  of  the  label  is  to  enforce  boycotts,  that 
the  securing  of  good  sanitary  conditions  is  a  minor  con- 
sideration, and  that  the  general  use  of  the  label  would 
result  in  raising  prices  and  throwing  non-union  work- 
ers out  of  employment. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Micou  urges  the  building  of  torpedo- 
boats  and  destroyers  as  the  most  rapid  means  of  in- 
creasing our  naval  efficiency ;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Cramp 
writes  about  Japan  as  "The  Coming  Sea-Power"  ;  Mr. 
M.  W.  Hazel  tine  argues  against  the  binding  force  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty;  Dr.  John  H.  Girdner  re- 
news his  emphatic  protest  against  the  continued 
"  Plague  of  City  Noises " ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Pereira 
Mendes  describes  "  The  Rejuvenation  of  the  Jew,"  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  points  out  some  of  the  results  of 
the  queen's  jubilee. 

THE  FORUM. 

THE  article  by  Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis  on  "The  Im- 
pending Deficiency  of  Breadstuffs"  is  noticed 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles,  M.P.,  writes  a  distinctly 
pro-Turkish  article  on  the  Eastern  question.  It  will 
surprise  not  a  few  of  his  readers  in  this  part  of  the 
world  to  learn  that  modem  British  policy  is  so  hostile 
to  the  Porte  that  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Indian  empire  are  both  threatened.  Most  of  us 
have  not  read  recent  history  thus. 

Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill  begins  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  Forum  the  publication  of  a  series  of  "  Notable 
Letters  From  My  Political  Friends."  The  first  install- 
ment includes  letters  from  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Thad- 
deus  Stevens,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  George  Bancroft,  and 
Henry  C.  Carey.  Senator  Morrill  promises  that  his 
next  contribution  will  contain  communications  from 
Horace  Greeley,  Charles  Sumner,  and  many  others. 
Probably  no  American  now  in  public  life  has  enjoyed 
personal  acquaintance  with  a  larger  number  of  the  dis- 
tinguished public  men  of  the  past  two  generations  than 
has  Senator  Morrill. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  writes  on  "  Statistics  vs.  Socialism."  Dr. 
Harris  suggests  that  a  careful  compilation  of  the  statis- 
tics of  the  subject  would  show  that  the  concentration 
of  capital  is  doing  much  to  bring  together  the  producer 
of  the  raw  material  and  the  consumer  of  the  product, 
by  decreasing  the  expense  of  the  transfer,  and  that  the 
same  tendency  has  contributed  to  diversify  human 
labor  and  increase  wages. 

International  bimetallism  is  advocated  by  Mr.  Iklward 
Tuck,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  W.  Morton  Grinnell.    The 
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nsual  arguments  are  employed  on  the  respective  sides, 
but  in  view  of  Great  Britain's  recent  action  on  the 
proposition,  the  caption  of  Mr.  Grinneirs  paper,  '*A 
Single  Standard  Inevitable/*  seems  more  nearly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  facts  of  the  present  situation  than  Mr. 
Tuck' t? rather  dogmatic  assertion  of  the  "Necessity  of 
Bimetallism/' 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  Eugene  T.  Chamberlain,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Navigation,  writes  on  "Our  Need  of 
Merchant  Vessels";  Dr.  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  defends  the 
protective  features  of  the  famous  "Section  22";  Profes- 
sor Lombroso  argues  to  prove  "The  Heredity  of  Ac- 
quired Characteristics";  Prof.  Oscar  Browning  explains 
the  attitude  of  the  British  universities  on  the  question 
of  the  higher  education  of  women;  Mr.  Fred.  T.  Jane 
outlines  the  future  methods  of  naval  warfare,  and  M.  de 
Soissons  reviews  the  life  and  work  of  Paul  Yerlaine. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quoted  from  Miss  Wedg- 
wood's tribute  to  Richard  Holt  Hutton,  of  the 
Spectator  J  from  Canon  MacColl's  "Crisis  in  the  East," 
and  from  Dr.  llieodor  Herzl's  paper  on  "The  Zionist 
Congress." 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  RHODESIA. 

Mr.  F.  Catesby  Holland  contributes  an  article  on 
"The  Prospects  of  Rhodesia,"  taking  the  more  hopeful 
side  of  a  question  on  which  Englishmen  are  at  present 
quite  divided  in  opinion.  He  seems  to  have  found  some 
cause  for  his  optimistic  views  in  the  general  appearance 
of  things  Rhodesian: 

"  What  struck  me  during  my  visit  to  the  country  was 
its  inherent  vitality,  its  supreme  cheerfulness,  its  abso- 
lute confidence  in  its  future.  Those  who  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  gold-mining  industry  are  satisfied 
that  there  is  a  great  future  for  it.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  country  possesses  a  fertile  soil  and  climatically  is 
healthy  and  exhilarating  beyond  power  of  expression. 
In  whatever  direction,  therefore,  one  looks,  there  are 
signs  of  active  progress.  For  the  last  fifteen  months 
the  inhabitants  of  Rhodesia  have  suffered  adversity.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  and  of  the  high  price  of  living,  and  the 
absence  of  transport,  values  have  increased.  Churches 
of  all  denominations  are  to  be  found  in  Bulawayo.  It 
has  a  population  already  of  some  four  thousand  souls. 
It  boasts  an  excellent  social  club,  and  another  is  aboui 
to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  It  has 
some  )3eautif ul  suburbs.  It  has  also  a  good  sports  club, 
and  polo,  cricket  and  football  grounds." 

Dean  Farrar  writes  for  this  number  of  the  Conterrv- 
pornry  one  of  the  very  few  favorable  reviews  of  Mr. 
Hall  Caine's  "  The  Christian  "  that  have  been  published 
in  England.  After  all  deductions  and  qualifications. 
Dean  Farrar  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  "The  Chris- 
tian "  is  of  much  more  serious  import  and  pf  much  higher 
permanent  value  than  the  immense  majority  of  novels. 
'*  It  is  a  book  which  makes  us  think." 

A  writer  who  calls  himself  "Com  Hill"  denounces 
the  action  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  giving  a  modified 
consent  to  the  proposal  to  substitute  silver  for  gold  to 
the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  its  reserve. 

Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  furbishes  some  very  enter- 
taining reminiscences  of  his  return  to  Europe  as  an 
Australian  thirty  years  ago. 

Sophie  Bryant,  writing  upon  the  "Celtic  Mind,"  thus 
explains  the  object  which  she  had  in  view: 


"  The  object  of  this  essay  has  been  simply  to  sketch  io 
outline  a  theory  of  Celtic  character  capable  of  explain- 
ing those  qualities  commonly  observed  in  average  Irish 
human  nature  as  based,  not  exclusively,  but  generally, 
on  a  variation  from  Teutonic  standards  in  the  readi- 
ness, and  hence  the  concreteness,  of  psychological  reac- 
tion. If  the  description  of  admitted  characteristics  has 
been  correct,  and  if  the  reasoning  has  been  accurate  in 
tracing  the  effects  of  such  a  peculiarity  of  psychological 
constitution,  then  it  may  be  claimed  for  the  theory  that 
it  has  some  grounding  in  the  solid  basis  of  fact." 

"  A  New  Radical "  throws  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
at  the  luncheon-room  of  the  Reform  Club  what  is  said 
to  be  common  talk  now  among  English  Liberals  about 
the  collapse  of  their  party  leadership. 

As  for  policy, "  A  New  Radical "  makes  one  of  his  talk- 
ers say,  addressing  the  Liberals : 

"  Not  a  man  of  you,  from  the  captain  to  the  cabin- 
boy,  has  any  notion  where  you  are  steering  to.  What 
is  worse,  not  a  soul  is  even  thinking  seriously  about  it. 
You  are  all  trusting  to  luck  and  the  blunders  of  the 
government." 

Mr.  Phil  Robinson  has  one  of  his  delightful  natural 
history  papers  describing  the  re&tablishment  of  the 
rookery.  Vernon  Lee  and  C.  Anstruther-Thomson  be- 
gin a  series  of  papers  on  "  Beauty  and  Ugliness." 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

WE  notice  elsewhere  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  s  impeach- 
ment of  the  political  frontier  policy  in  India, 
which  is  just  now  a  burning  question  in  England,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Bentwich^s  account  of  "  The  Philo-Zionists 
and  Anti-Semites." 

CX)WS  CONVEYING  CONSUMPTION. 

Mr.  James  Long,  in  a  rather  grewsome  paper,  efititled, 
"  Consumption  In  Cattle  Conveyable  to  Man,"  suggests 
the  thought  that  the  meek  and  inoffensive  cow  is  no  less- 
capable  of  avenging  the  wrongs  of  its  race  uiKin  its 
butcherman.  Mr.  Long  declares  that  "it  is  not  im- 
probable that  more  lives  are  annually  lost  through  the 
consumption  of  tuberculous  milk  than  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  war  with  a  first-class  power*" 

In  order  to  minimize  the  death-dealing  vengeance  of 
the  cow,  Mr.  Long  suggests  three  methods  of  self-defense, 
of  which  he  admits  that  the  first  would  drive  the  farm- 
ers wild: 

"  (1)  Systematic  inspection  and  slaughter  of  all  dis- 
eased animals.  (2)  Inoculation  with  tuberculin  and 
slaughter,  followed  by  payment  of  the  appraised  value 
of  every  animal  slaughtered.  (3)  Gratuitous  inspection, 
inoculation,  and  advice  by  government  officials,  and 
general  encouragement  to  isolate  and  periodically  test 
the  apparently  healthy  animals,  fattening  and  selling 
off  those  which  react  until  a  herd  is  free." 

AN  UNSPEAKABLE  BOON  TO  TRAVELERS. 

Sir  Algernon  West  comes  forward  with  a  proposal 
to  abolLsh  the  examination  of  the  traveler's  baggage  at 
Dover.  He  points  out  that  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  persons  land  in  England  every  year  at  the 
channel  ports,  and  that  all  their  baggage  is  examined 
by  a  large  staff  of  customs  officers,  with  the  result  that 
no  duty  is  collected  worth  speaking  of.  He  proposes  to- 
get  rid  of  all  this  worrying  and  costly  nuisance  by  a 
very  simple  expedient.    He  suggests  that: 

"Every  passenger    crossing  the  channel  should  he 
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furnished  on  embarkation  with  a  declaration  bearing 
Bhilling  stamp,  which  might,  by  arrangement,  be  pro- 
cnred  at  the  booking-office  or  on  board  the  vessel.  The 
form  of  it  should  be  prepared  by  my  very  able  friend, 
the  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Customs.  On  this  docu- 
inent  the  passenger  electing  to  make  use  of  it  should 
<ieclare  that  his  baggage  contains,  or  does  not  contain, 
any  dutiable  article.  1/  it  does,  it  must  be  stated  in  a 
schedule,  and  he  must  pay  the  proper  duty  to  the  cus- 
toms. If  there  exists  no  liability  his  baggage  should 
be  labeled  and  allowed  to  be  lauded  without  any  exam- 
ination." 

MR.   REDMOND  ON  IRISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  Redmond,  writing  upon  the  proposed  Irish  local 
fCovernment  bill,  contents  himself  with  urging  with  as 
much  emphasis  as  he  can  command,  that  if  anything  is 
to  be  done  with  the  Irish  local  government,  the  whole 
existing  system  must  be  swept  by  the  board,  and  a 
popular  democratic  elective  system  introduced,  modeled 
OB  the  lines  of  that  which  exists  in  England  and  ScoU 
land.  He  pleads  strongly  for  dealing  with  the  whole 
subject  in  one  bill,  instead  of  touching  it  piecemeal.  Of 
course,  the  article  concludes  with  the  usual  declaration 
that  home  rule  or  national  self-government  must  be 
the  necessary  complement  of  local  self-government. 

ART  IN  THE  DAILY  PAPERS. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  describes  what  has  been  done  by 
the  Daily  Chronicle  in  the  wa}**  of  printing  good  pic* 
tures  in  daily  papers.  He  believes  that  in  sixty  years' 
time  the  daily  will  supersede  and  surpass  the  weekly 
and  the  monthly,  and  the  daily  papers  will  then  contain 
pictures  as  admirably  drawn,  engraved  and  printed  as 
those  now  to  be  found  in  the  best  American  magazines. 
By  way  of  bringing  about  this  blessed  consummation 
he  makes  the  following  suggestion: 

'^What  I  think,  therefore,  is  an  imperative  necessity 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  a  technical  school 
for  artists  who  wish  to  become  illustrators,  engravers, 
or  printers — ^not  for  students.  Such  a  school  cannot  be 
started  by  any  one  artist,  no  matter  how  much  he 
knows.  For  it  would  have  to  be  equipped  with,  not 
only  the  ordinary  appliances  of  an  art  school,  but  com- 
plete engraving  outfits  of  all  sorts,  with  presses  for 
lithography,  for  etching  and  for  letterpress  printing,  as 
well  as  three  at  least  of  the  huge  printing  machines: 
one  for  fine  magazine  work,  one  for  a  daily  paper,  and 
a  third  for  color-printing.  Besides  this,  there  should 
be  stereotype  and  electrotype  and  type-foundries,  and  a 
book-bindery.  At  the  head  of  each  department,  not  a 
theorist  or  a  lecturer,  but  a  man  of  wide  practical  and 
successful  experience  should  be  placed,  and  the  student 
should  be  able  not  only  to  make  his  drawing,  but  to 
engrave  it  and  print  it,  and  do  everything  but  distrib- 
ute it  to  the  public.'' 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Harold  Russell  cohtributes  a  very  useful  paper 
describing  exactly  the  state  of  the  English  law  on  the 
subject  of  the  preservation  of  birds  and  birds'  eggs. 
Mr.  Eld  ward  Dicey  writes  an  article  in  which  he  en- 
deavors to  prove  that  the  convention  of  1884  did  not 
surrender  our  suzerainty  over  the  Transvaal,  which 
was  explicitly  asserted  by  the  treaty  of  1881.  He  puts 
his  trust  in  Chamberlain,  believing  that  the  duty  of  as- 
serting British  suzerainty  over  the  Transvaal  could  not 
be  left  in  better  hands.  Mr.  Swinburne  writes  on  the 
poetical  work  of   John  Day,   the  Moulvie  Rafiuddin 


Ahmad  has  *^  A  Moslem's  View  of  the  Pan-Islamic  Re- 
vival," and  Mrs.  Wolff sohn  translates  into  English 
verse  specimens  of  Italian  folk-song. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Fortnightly  Hcvlew  is  a  fair  average  number, 
with  one  or  two  articles  of  exceptional  interest. 
Major  Griffiths'  *^  Khartoum  in  Sight"  is  noticed  else- 
where. 

A  ROYAL  LORD-LIEUTENANT  FOR  IRELAND. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Swift  MacNeill,  M.P.,  pleads  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  royal  prince  as  an  Irish  viceroy,  on  the 
understanding  that  he  is  not  to  be  connected  with  any 
political  party.    He  says  : 

*'  The  royal  visit  to  Ireland  has  necessarily  produced 
many  suggestions  for  the  modification  or  abolition  of 
the  lord-lieutenancy  and  the  establishment  in  Ireland 
of  a  royal  residence.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  the  lord-lieutenancy  would  not 
without  act  of  Parliament,  but  simply  by  the  applica- 
tion to  Ireland  of  the  constitutional  principles  which 
prevail  in  England,  be  wholly  divested  of  its  political 
character,  and  the  establishment  of  a  royal  residence 
rendered  at  the  same  time  feasible. 

"  The  Iri.Hh  viceroyalty  is  an  instance  of  arrested  po- 
litical development.  The  charges  brought  against  that 
institution  of  lowering  the  viceregal  office  to  the  level 
of  a  mere  partisan  and  political  appointment,  and  of 
being  at  times  a  focus  of  jobbery  and  corruption,  could 
also  be  brought  up  to  the  time  of  the  Irish  Union,  and 
for  some  decades  after,  against  the  kingly  office  itself. 
The  viceroys  continue  to  be  political  partisans,  just  as 
the  English  king  was  in  former  times  a  political  par- 
tisan." 

Mr.  MacNeill's  proposal  is  *'  to  divest  the  viceroyalty 
of  all  patronage,  and  to  provide  that  the  term  of  office 
should  extend  to  a  certain  number  of  years  and  be 
absolutely  unaffected  by  the  change  of  administration. 
In  that  way  the  Irish  viceroy  might  become  in  reality  a 
representative  in  Ireland  of  the  English  constitutional 
sovereign.  The  acceptance  of  that  office  by  a  prince 
of  the  blood  would,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  entail 
a  royal  residence  in  Ireland." 

AGAINST  **ONE  MAN  ONE  VOTE." 

Mr.  W.  S,  Lilly,  in  reviewing  the  books  of  M.  Charles 
Benoist  and  Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  author  of  '*  Grov- 
ernments  and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe,"  treats  us 
to  an  '^  Object  Lesson  in  Politics."  Mr.  Lilly's  point  is 
that  universal  suffrage  has  failed.  Neither  education 
nor  compulsory  voting  or  indirect  election  will,  in  his 
opinion,  succeed  in  remedying  matters.  In  France  nt 
the  present  moment  the  country  is  really  governed  by 
the  delegates  of  the  minority  of  the  electors.  There  are 
altogether  in  France  o^sr  10,000,000  electors  : 

*'Of  these,  7,147,903  are  stated  to  have  voted  in  the 
election  of  thatyeai.  The  total  number  of  votes  ob- 
tained by  the  successful  candidates  was  4,512,550.  The 
result,  therefore,  was  that  the  majority  of  the  electors, 
viz.,  5,930,828,  were  not  represented  at  all  in  the  Cham- 
ber elected  in  1893 ;  that  number  being  made  up  of 
8,018,024  who  did  not  vote,  and  2,912,804  who  voted  for 
unsuccessful  candidates.  Such  is  one  result  of  univer- 
sal and  equal  suffrage  in  the  country  which  originated 
it  and  which  has  carried  it  to  its  greatest  perfection* 
The  majority  of  sovereign  men  and  citissens  is  abao- 
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lutely  disfranchised.  The  country  is  ruled  by  the  so- 
called  representatives  of  a  minority." 

Mr.  Lilly  would  give  men  votes  according  to  their 
qualifications ;  but  the  Belgian  system,  he  says,  is  bet- 
ter than  nothing : 

"  Age,  head.ship  of  a  family,  property  and  education 
ought  to  count ;  and  it  is  better  for  them  to  count  ac- 
cording to  the  rough-and-ready  process  of  the  Belgian 
constitutional  revisionists  than  not  to  count  at  all.'' 

THE  HATES  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Mr.  Charles  Whibley,  reviewing  the  recently  pub- 
lished letters  of  Napoleon,  dwells  chiefly  upon  the  evi- 
dence which  they  afford  of  Napoleon's  hates.  Mr. 
Whibley  says  that  this  series  of  letters,  for  brutality 
and  for  persuasiveness,  cannot  be  equaled  in  the  liter- 
ature of  the  world : 

*^  The  Napoleon  who  thus  lays  bare  his  naked  soul  is 
not  a  hero  for  the  school-room  or  the  pulpit.  He  is  no 
warrior  in  kid  gloves,  anxious  to  do  good  and  obey  the 
rules  of  morality.  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  egoist, 
magnilicent  and  profound,  who  knows  no  other  law  than 
tyranny  and  triumph.  Though  France  and  her  glory 
are  ever  on  his  tongue,  it  is  Napoleon  alone  that  gov- 
erns his  heart;  and  on  every  page  he  l)etrays  his  hatred 
and  contempt  for  everything  and  everybody  that  op- 
poses his  progress  toward  the  headship  of  the  civilized 
world.  He  is  Machiavelli  in  action,  Machiavelli  strength- 
ened by  the  belief  that  his  theory  of  cunning  may  in- 
stantly be  put  into  practice.  His  correspondence  con- 
tains a  very  gospel  of  hate.  In  the  first  place,  he  hated 
stupidity,  and,  alas  !  he  encountered  it  in  all  those  to 
whom  he  entrusted  the  performance  of  his  designs. 
Then  he  hated  opposition  by  whomsoever  offered;  and 
remembering  the  superiority  of  his  intelligence,  you 
are  not  surprised  that  his  hate  expressed  itself  in  a 
general  irritation.  But  he  reserved  for  three  objects  a 
peculiarly  active  detestation,  and  there  is  hardly  a  page 
in  which  Madame  de  Stttel,  England,  and  the  pope  do 
not  receive  a  share  of  vituperation." 

SWEDEN'S  GRIEVANCE  AGAINST  NORWAY. 

Miss  Constance  Sntcliffe,  in  a  paper  entitled  "Scan- 
dinavia and  Her  King,"  thus  states  one  of  the  griev- 
ances which  the  Swedes  have  against  their  Norwegian 
allies  and  fellow-subjects: 

**  At  the  time  of  the  union,  Norway's  population  con- 
sisted of  only  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand, 
an  army  of  twenty-three  thousand  stood  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Swedish  commander-in-chief ;  but  now,  while  her 
population  is  reckoned  at  over  two  millions,  she  has 
only  twelve  thousand  ready  to  join  in  the  common 
cause.  It  is  added  that  while  every  other  country  on 
the  continent  is  making  immen.se  sacrifices  for  its 
military  and  naval  defense,  Norway  is  neglecting  her 
coast-protection  and  arsenals  in  the  same  way  as  she 
grudges  every  kroner  spent  on  her  army  and  navy; 
that  her  system  of  mobilization  and  of  organization  is 
altogether  antiquated;  that  she  has  no  organized  field 
commissariat;  that  she  has  an  insufficiency  of  officers, 
and  that  their  professional  training  is  deficient;  while 
the  time  devoted  to  the  drilling  and  training  of  recruits 
is  shorter  than  that  of  any  country  in  Europe,  some  of 
the  smallest  German  states  alone  excepted." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Miss  Hogarth  writes  at  some  length  on  "Madame 
Geoffrin  and  Her  Daughter."  Sir  W.  H.  White  replies 
out  of  the  fullness  of  knowledge  to  a  paper  written  by 


a  clever  Eton  boy  on  the  speed  of  warships,  in  which  be 
has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  Eton  boy  in  qnes- 
tion  did  not  know  his  facts,  and  had  fallen  into  a  series 
of  curious  blunders,  which  were  quite  as  bad  as  any  of 
those  frequently  made  by  experienced  journalists.  Ver- 
non Lee  discourses  in  her  own  fashion  upon  "  Imaginn- 
tion  in  Modem  Art,"  andW.  M.  Fullerton  describes  his 
experiences  of  Arcachon.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
at  Arcachon  there  lives  a  noble  sorcerer  who  can  pre- 
vent the  crabs  eating  oysters,  and  effects  marvelous 
cures  of  cases  which  all  the  doctors  have  g^ven  up.  The 
article  on  the  '* Triumph  of  the  Cossack"  is  noticed 
elsewhere. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

MR.  JOHN  FOREMAN,  who  has  written  several 
very  interesting  articles  concerning  Spanish  rule 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  contributes  a  paper  on  Spain 
and  her  colonies.  He  has  evidently  no  hope  that  Spain 
has  any  future  in  her  colonies. 

"  The  colonial  is  trammeled  in  every  conceivable  way. 
No  scope  is  allowed  for  his  genius;  he  is  fettered  at 
every  turn  by  a  network  of  restrictions  and  vexatioos 
regulations.    Their  only  remedy  has  been  rebellion." 

They  naturally  resort  to  their  only  remedy,  and  at 
the  pre.sent  moment  seventy  thousand  insurgents  are 
in  the  field  against  Spain  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Mr. 
Foreman  says: 

*'  I  have  lived  among  them  for  several  years;  but  even 
to  those  unacquainted  with  the  islanders  and  the  mal- 
administration of  the  colony  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
seventy  thousand  men  should  risk  their  lives  and  for- 
ever abandon  their  homes  without  serious  cause.  Small 
brigand  bands  have  always  existed  and  always  will,  but 
in  the  recent  movement,  not  yet  totally  extingni^ed, 
the  fiower  of  Luzon  joined  hands.  And  why  ?  The  ex- 
tortions and  avarice  of  the  Spanish  employees;  the 
impossibility  to  redress  one's  wrongs  without  bribery; 
the  corruption  of  all  individuals,  high  and  low,  con- 
nected with  the  law  courts;  judicial  persecutions  by 
delaying  sentences  from  one  to  ten  years;  banishments 
without  trial,  and  the  familiarity  and  consequent  con- 
tempt of  the  native  due  to  the  frequent  intermarriage 
of  Spaniards  with  the  women  of  the  country,  are  only 
some  of  the  causes  of  discontent.  But  superior  to  all 
this  is  the  attitude  of  the  priesthood." 

The  fundamental  cause  of  hatred  of  Spanish  role  is 
the  domination  of  the  monk. 

AN  INDIAN  ON  BRITISH  INDIA. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Ghosh,  writing  upon  the  condition  of  his 
country,  puts  forward  his  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  state  of  affairs  at  present  existing. 

**  A  more  equitable  employment  of  Indians  in  the  ser- 
vices of  their  own  country  is  one  of  the  chief  means  for 
lessening  the  present  economic  drain  from  India,  which 
is  daily  carrying  away  a  part  of  her  capital,  and  is 
thereby  hampering  her  political  and  economic  develop- 
ment. Let  British  India  cease  to  be  a  happy  hunting 
ground  for  young  Englishmen  and  she  will  soon  become 
at  least  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  the  native  states  at 
India." 

AUSTRALASIAN  PROSPECTS. 

Mr.  Oliphant  Smeaton  takes  a  rosy  view  as  to  the 
future  of  Australasia: 

**An  era  of  steady  exi)ansion  is  now  being  inaugu- 
rated. With  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  oentuiy 
there  is  little  reason  to  fear  but  that  another  great  wave 
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of  prosperity  will  be  seen  to  sweep  over  the  whole  of 
Australasia— a  prosperity  that  will  be  permanent  be- 
cause It  will  be  the  result  of  honest  work  as  well  as  of 
careful  and  legitimate  trading.  If,  therefore,  the  finan- 
cial depression  of  1898  has  not  wholly  disappeared,  it  is 
already  rapidly  passing  away,  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
clear  sunlight  of  recovered  public  credit." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  one  paper  devoted  to  the  private  life  of  Pitt, 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  he  was  very  different 
from  what  he  appeared  to  be.  "Seldom,  assuredly, 
among  a  nation^s  illustrious  sous  has  so  mighty  a  spirit 
been  allied  to  so  gentle  and  guileless  a  heart."  There  is 
a  short  paper  describing  an  Old  Bailey  calendar  of  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

THE  NEW  REVIEW. 

THERE  is  more  in  the  October  number  than  has 
been  found  of  late  in  this  magazine.  A  portrait 
of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  by  W.  Nicholson  forms  the 
frontispiece. 

"UNPUBLISHED  NAPOLEON." 

Cnder  this  title  James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly  reviews  M. 
Li^n  Lecestre's  two  volumes  of  some  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-five  letters  of  Napoleon  previously  unknown. 
Of  some  thirty  thousand  letters  in  the  national  ar- 
chives,, twenty  thousand  were  issued  under  official  super- 
vision ;  the  rest,  as  not  likely  to  add  to  the  great  man's 
glory,  were  withheld  or  tampered  with.  The  new  pub- 
lication thus  contains  "  nothing  but  precisely  those  ma- 
terials which  the  house  of  Bonaparte  thought  most 
injurious  to  its  founder's  memory  "  : 

"  The  lettres  inidltcs  manifest  the  great  man  in  his 
smallest  and  most  secret  moods.  He  strikes  no  pictur- 
esque attitude  after  the  manner  of  those  two  arch- 
poseurs  Augustine  and  Rousseau,  but  unmasks  him- 
self as  he  felt  and  as  he  was — ^petulant  with  his  mother, 
bullying  his  brethren,  speaking  his  mind  to  defaulting 
monarchs  and  to  unsuccessful  marshals,  menacing, 
cajoling,  stem,  indulgent,  reserved,  exhorting,  meddle- 
some, stealthy,  frank— all  by  turns  as  interest  and  oc- 
casion prompt.  .  .  .  But  the  fact  remains,  that  even  in 
his  hours  of  pettiness  he  shows  unabated  the  vigilance, 
energy,  and  resource  of  genius  incarnate.  Nowhere 
else  is  it  possible  to  find  such  an  example  of  masterful 
versatility,  absorbing  with  equal  intelligence  the  de- 
tails of  a  vast  campaign  and  the  contents  of  a  letter 
from  some  nameless  village  priest." 
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The  stirring  which  Mr.  John  Morley's  "  Macchiavelll " 
has  given  to  the  conscience  of  publicists  appears  afresh 
in  Mr.  T.  G.  Law's  essay  on  International  Morality. 
There  is,  he  contends,  no  such  thing.  It  is  ruled  out  by 
the  fact  that  each  state  claims  to  be  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent. Patriotism  overrides  humanity.  "The 
orfgo  mali  is  the  claim  of  independent  existence.  This 
is  the  original  blot,  the  International  Original  Sin.'* 
Piatjustitia^  mat  ccBlum,  has  always  seemed  "the  ex- 
tremity of  wickedness"  to  Mr.  Law,  for,  if  heaven  falls, 
hell  must  take  its  place.  Yet,  though  now  independ- 
ence and  patriotism  banish  international  morality. 

"  History  has  had,  as  yet,  no  experience  of  that  event, 
that  crisis  in  mundane  affairs  which  must  come  some 
day,  perhaps  within  two  or  three  centuries,  viz.,  the 
complete  peopling  of  the  whole  habitable  globe.    The 


effect  of  this  upon  mbrals,  private  and  public,  must  be 
immense.  .  .  .  Possibly  nations  may  then  confederate 
into  a  universal  commonwealth,  with  a  central  judici- 
ary and  executive,  forming  a  vast  United  States' of 
Humanity.  War  may  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
the  human  conscience  triumph  for  a  time  over  Nature's 
great  law  of  battle." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Ernest  E.  Williams  laughs  at  the  Agricultural 
Commission's  Report  for  the  dread  with  which  it  avoids 
the  nameless  thing  (protection)  ever  present  to  its 
thoughts.  Mr.  C.  de  Thierry  labors  to  prove  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  the  founder  of  the  modem  Imperial- 
ism as  against  Lord  Rosebery's  contention. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  chief  feature  of  the  National  Review  for  Octo- 
ber is  five  papers  entitled  "  Great  Britain's  Op- 
portunity," which  are  all  devoted  to  setting  forth  the 
doctrine  of  bimetallism.  The  last  of  these  contributions 
is  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Beeton,  and  is  devoted  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  France  and  the  United  States  can  maintain 
the  ratio  of  15>^  to  1. 

WHAT  CANADA  WANTS. 

Mr.  Arthur  Shad  well,  writing  on  "The  Canadian 
Enigma,"  declares  that  Canadian  sentiment  is  not  in  the 
least  in  accord  with  the  free-trade  doctrines  of  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier.    He  says: 

"What  Canada  wants  to-day  is  discrimination  in  the 
English  market  against  foreign  produce,  and,  above  all, 
against  the  United  States.  That  would  gratify  sentiment 
and  business  at  the  same  time.  It  would  undoubtedly 
lead  to  a  great  expansion  of  the  agricultural  industry  in 
the  Dominion.  Last  year  we  imported  ten  times  as  much 
wheat  from  the  States  as  from  Canada;  she  could  grow 
it  all,  without  any  doubt.  There  is  plenty  of  room,  and 
Canadians  believe  they  could  do  it  in  a  few  years  with 
a  little  encouragement.  The  effect  of  a  slight  preference 
in  the  English  market,  they  say,  would  be  to  bring  over 
hundreds  of  farmers  in  the  Dakotas  and  other  Northern 
States,  who  would  become  Canadian  citizens  and  settle 
In  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest.  However  tbis  may  be, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  such  a  programme  should  have  at- 
tractions for  Canada.  The  sturdiest  free-trader  does  not 
venture  to  deny  its  popularity;  he  takes  his  stand  on 
the  improbability  of  England  consenting  to  a  preferen- 
tial arrangement.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  himself  admitted 
in  the  Daily  Chronicle  interview  that  the  temptation 
would  be  almost  irresistible." 

THE  APOSTLES'  CREED  IN  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil,  of  the  London  School  Board,  writh- 
ing on  "  The  Religious  Issue  in  London  "  in  the  coming 
contest,  pleads  for  adding  the  Apostles'  Creed  to  the 
syllabus  of  religious  instruction.    He  says  : 

"  It  is  not  expedient  to  set  up  a  system  of  religious 
instruction  which  would  operate  mainly  as  a  religious 
test  for  teachers.  In  order  to  include  the  Apostles' 
Creed  in  the  syllabus  of  religious  instruction  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  insert  into  the  rule  of 
the  board  dealing  with  religious  instruction  words  to 
express  that  such  instruction  is  to  be  given  'on  the 
basis  of  the  Bible,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Apostles' 
Creed.'  I  would  then  leave  it  to  the  honor  of  teachers — 
and  I  trust  them — to  ask  to  be  relieved  from  giving  the 
religious  instruction  if  their  conviction?  did  not  enable 
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them  conscientiously  to  teach  on-  that  basis.  I  do  not 
want  to  institute  a  metaphysical  inquisition  into  their 
mind  or  consciences." 

MR.  GISSING  AS  A  NOVELIST. 

Frederick  Dolman  writes  on  '*' George  Gissing*s 
Novels"  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  discriminating  ad- 
mirer : 

**  The  slow  growth  of  Mr.  Gissing^s  reputation  as  a 
novelist  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  literary  prob- 
lems of  the  time.  It  is  eleven  years  since  the  publicar 
tion  of  his  first  novel,  *  Unclassed ;  Mt  is  seven  years 
since  the  appearance  of  *  Demos '  convinced  most  of  us 
who  read  the  book  that  in  him  we  had  a  writer  of  great, 
if  not  of  supreme,  power.  To  most  households,  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Glssing's  book^  with  their  rich  quali- 
ties of  dramatic  force,  realistic  picturing,  and  trenchant 
style,  are  still  strangers.  .  .  .  This  deficiency  in  the 
sense  of  humor  ...  with  his  pessimism,  has  hitherto 
made  his  other  fine  qualities  so  unacceptable  to  men  in 
the  street." 

THE  WEAK  POINT  OF  TORPEDO  BOATS. 

Capt.  H.  J.  May  replies  to  Admiral  Colomb's  paper 
on  "  Future  Naval  Warfare"  noticed  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Review.  Admiral  Colomb  backed  the 
torpedo  boat  against  the  ironclad.  Captain  May  in  re- 
ply reminds  us  that  the  case  in  favor  of  the  torpedo 
boat  is  by  no  means  so  strong  as  might  be  imagined  : 

*'  It  has  been  found  that  a  very  short  stay  at  sea  im- 
pairs the  efficiency  of  these  fragile  craft  to  an  enormous 
extent;  the  strain  upon  both  officers  and  men  is  almost 
unendurable  in  anything  but  smooth  weather,  whilst 
the  speed  attained  is  often  little  more  than  half  that 
with  which  a  boat  is  credited.  All  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope have  endeavored  in  maneuvers  and  at  other  times 
to  have  torpedo  boats  accompanying  their  main  fieets, 
but  in  all  cases  the  boats  have  been  found  to  be  such  a 
drag  and  anxiety,  owing  to  their  unseaworthiness  and 
liability  to  accidents,  that  it  is  now  fully  established 
that  boats  can  only  be  relied  on  when  they  come  fresh 
from  their  base.  So  that  as  the  result  of  twenty  years' 
experience  it  has  become  recognized  by  all  the  principal 
maritime  nations  that  the  only  method  of  insuring  the 
efficiency  of  tori)edo  boats  is  to  keep  them  in  harbor, 
and  also  that  their  best  chance  of  success  is  to  rely  upon 
surprise.  Notwithstanding  their  speed,  it  is  generally 
considered  hopeless  for  these  fragile  craft  to  force  their 
way  to  within  six  hundred  yards  of  a  battleship  or 
cruiser  bristling  with  quick-firing  guns,  unless  their 
approach  is  shrouded  by  darkness,  mist  or  fog." 

The  chief  point  which  Captain  May  makes  is  that, 
whenever  the  wind  rises,  torpedo  boats  have  to  retire; 
otherwise  they  go  to  the  bottom.  Hence  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  blockade  big  ships  permanently  by  torpedo  boats. 
They  have  only  to  wait  until  the  wind  rises  and  then 
the  coast  is  clear. 

In  the  course  of  a  horrifying  article  by  Mr.  J.  Y.  F 
Blake  on  "Native  Rhodesia"  several  instances  are  re- 
lated of  inexcusable  barbarity  practiced  by  the  British 
troops  in  that  country.  This  is  one,  given  by  Mr.  Blake 
as  told  by  a  volunteer  : 

**He  and  his  party  go  out  to  rescue  some  whites — In- 
stead, they  go  to  a  distant  ranch  to  recover  some  cattle 
which  had  been  driven  oflP,  and  which  belonged  to  one 
member  of  the  party.  On  their  trip  they  came  upon  some 
friendly  natives,  mostly  women  and  children,  who  were 
hoeing  their  mealies.  The  volunteers  are  ordered  to 
fire — they  do  so,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  innocent  and 
unarmed  creatures  fall." 


COSMOPOLIS. 

^^/^^OSMOPOLIS"  for  October,  among  several  good 
V^    articles,  shows  one  by  I.  Zangwill,  entitled 
"  Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  in  Congress,"  from  which  we 
have  quoted  elsewhere. 

Max  Mtlller  continues  his  contributions  to  the  maga- 
zine with  an  essay  on  **  Beggars."  **Some  of  my  beg- 
gar acquaintances  were  so  clever  and  so  well  educated 
that  they  might  easily  have  made  a  living  for  them- 
selves; but,  as  one  of  them  told  me  when  I  thought  1 
had  made  him  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself  andquite 
confidential,  they  preferred  begging  to  any  other  kind 
of  occupation.  *Talk  of  shooting  partridges  or  phea^ 
ants,'  he  said,  '  talk  of  racing  or  gambling,  there  is  do 
sport  like  begging.  There  must  always  be  risk  in  sport 
and  the  risk  in  begging  is  very  great.  You  are  fight- 
ing,* my  informant  said,  *  against  tremendous  odds. 
You  ring  at  the  door  and  you  must  first  of  all  face  a 
servant^  who  generally  scrutinizes  you  with  great  sn<^ 
picion.  and  declines  to  take  your  name  or  your  card  un- 
less you  have  a  clean  shirt  and  a  decent  pair  of  boots. 
Then,  after  you  have  been  admitted  to  the  presence,  you 
have  to  wat-ch  every  expression  of  your  enemy  or  yt>ur 
friend,  as  the  case  may  be.  Yon  have  to  face  the  clever- 
est people  in  the  world,  and  you  know  all  the  time  that 
the  slightest  mistake  in  your  looks  or  in  the  tone  of 
your  voice  may  lead  to  ruin.  You  may  be  kicked  out 
of  the  house,  and  if  you  meet  with  a  high-minded  and 
public-spirited  gentleman,  who  does  not  mind  trouble 
and  expense,  you  may  find  yourself  in  the  hands  of  the 
police  for  trying  to  obtain  money  under  false  pretenses. 
No,*  he  concluded,  *  I  have  known  in  my  time  what 
hunting,  and  shooting,  and  gambling  are;  but  I  assure 
you  there  is  no  sport  like  begging.'" 

ANDREW  LANG  AND   "THE  CHRISTIAN." 

It  is  some  time  sin^  we  have  seen  a  book  so  artistic- 
ally lacerated  as  "The  Christian"  is  in  Andrew  Lang's 
review.  Mr.  Lang  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
rapier  stabbing  method,  or  to  the  grosser  bludgeon,  bat 
combines  the  effective  virtues  of  both.  He  says  in  gen- 
eral, after  he  has  exhausted  a  detailed  condemnation  of 
Mr.  Hall  Caine*s  masterpiece:  "The  book  is  a  noisy, 
tedious  thing,  of  froth,  not  with  fire.  It  glares  with 
patches  of  local  color.  When  one  knows  anything  of 
the  life  described,  one  recognizes  the  falseness  of  the 
picture  and  distrusts  the  picture  of  the  life  one  does  not 
know.  The  moral  purpose  of  the  art,  like  that  of  a  flam- 
boyant poster,  may  charm  the  illil«rate,  and  the  press 
may  be  as  complacent  as  usual.  But  literature  has  no 
concern  with  such  work  as  'The  Christian,'  nor  true 
religion  and  undefiled  with  the  hero." 

In  the  course  of  an  article  on  "  Contemporary  Scan- 
dinavian Belles-Lettres,"  R.  N.  Bain  admils  some  tech- 
nical skill  of  Ibsen  in  his  last  work,  "John  Gabriel 
Bjorkman,"  which  was  tha  literary  event  of  the  year, 
but  cannot  feel  any  human  interest  in  this  "  wonder- 
fully well-planned  puppet  show."  He  says  they  inhabit 
a  hideously  unnatural  world  of  their  own ;  their  un- 
mitigated egoism  has  absolutely  free  scope.  Mr.  Bain 
also  traces  the  fall  of  letters  in  Denmark  after  the  de- 
fection of  Jorge nsen  from  the  sjrmbolists,  who  recently 
became  a  Catholic.  He  calls  Gustav  Eroding,  the  very 
youngest  of  the  Swedish  poets,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  their  number. 

The  French  section  has  articles  on  "Foreign  Diplo- 
mats of  the  Eighteenth  Century''  and  "  The  Dramatic 
Kenaissance  in  Spain." 
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REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

TO  the  second  September  number  of  the  Revue  M. 
Piuon  contributes  a  careful  paper  entitled,  *' Who 
Will  Exploit  China?"  acknowledging  his  indebtedness 
to  information  supplied  by  an  unnamed  traveler  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  Far  East  at  the  time  of  the  out- 
break of  the  Chino-Japanese  war.  It  is  a  relief  to  find 
that  M.  Pinon  does  not  believe  in  the  "  yellow  peril" 
with  which  Europe  has  been  so  eloquently  threatened* 
The  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred  millions  of 
Chinamen  are  not,  he  says,  of  the  stuff  out  of  which 
j^reat  conquering  races  are  ma^le.  The  vast  majority  of 
them  are  small  proprietors  or  little  traders,  absorbed  in 
their  own  petty  interests,  unenterprising— emphatically 
producers,  not  fighters.  The  real  "yellow  peril"  is  not 
that  Euroi)e  may  be  swallowed  up  by  advancing  hordes 
of  Chinese,  but  that  the  opening  up  of  China  to  trade 
may  produce  baleful  results  of  both  an  economic  and  a 
social  kind. 

What  are  the  principal  states  which  are  competitors 
for  this  gigantic  prize?  First,  of  course,  is  Russia, 
whose  earliest  treaty  with  China  dates  back  to  1689. 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  are  the  two  powers  of  Europe 
which  have  understood  since  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  Europe  is  not  the  world.  WTiile  the  powers 
around  them  were  wasting  their  resources  in  fruitless 
struggles,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  were  steadily  found- 
ing new  empires  beyond  the  seas.  The  single  aim  of 
Russians  policy  has  been  to  obtain  a  free  port  on  a  free 
sea,  and  M.  Pinon,  in  tracing  the  successive  moves  in 
the  game,  shows  how  at  every  turn  Russia  has  found 
herself  checked  and  hampered  by  Great  Britain. 

The  enormous  modem  development  of  Canada,  which 
may  be  said  to  date  from  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  of 
which  we  have  lately  heard  so  much,  fits  into  the 
whole  game  merely  as  one  of  Great  Britain's  moves. 
Russia  played  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad;  Great  Brit- 
ain followed  suit  with  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Thus  do 
events  group  themselves  when  viewed  in  the  perspective 
of  history.  M.  Pinon  informs  us  that  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Chino-Japanese  war  Great  Britain  helped  China 
by  every  possible  underhand  means,  but  that  when  the 
victory  of  Japan  was  assured  she  abruptly  turned  round 
and  adopted  the  cause  of  the  victor.  To  this  M.  Pinon 
attributes  the  decline  of  British  influence  in  Pekin,  and 
thenceforward  he  says  the  competitors  for  the  Chinese 
prize  were  reduced  to  two — Russia  and  Japan.  It  is 
needless  to  go  over  again  th  ^  old  story  of  how  Japan  was 
deprived  in  a  great  measure  of  the  fruits  of  her  victory. 
The  upshot  of  the  matter,  according  to  M.  Pinon,  is 
that  Rusbia  by  means  of  her  railroads  is  sure  to  obtain 
a  great  part  of  the  profits  of  exploiting  China ;  Ger- 
many finds  herself  left  out  in  vhe  cold,  in  spite  of  her 
arrogant  interference  in  Far  Eastern  polities,  between 
the  Franco-Russian,  Franco-Belgian,  and  American  syn- 
dicates ;  while  Great  Britain  is  hopelessly  checked  at 
every  turn  by  Russian  and  French  influence  in  Pekin. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

M.  lAyy  has  a  well-informed  article  on  the  apprecisr 
tion  in  the  price  of  grain  and  the  depreciation  of  silver. 
He  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  there  will  be  a  com- 
plete and  absolute  divorce  and  separation  between  the 
grain  and  the  silver  markets  of  the  world,  and  then,  he 


is  sanguine  enough  to  expect,  we  shall  have  heard  the 
last  of  bimetallism  ! 

Among  other  articles  in  the  Revue  may  be  mentioned 
M.  Michel's  on  the  diplomatic  missions  of  the  great 
painter,  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  from  1027  to  1630,  and  M. 
Sorel's  paper  on  the  Neapolitan  Republic,  part  of  his 
series  on  Europe  and  the  Directory. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

MHAMELLE  contributes  to  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
,  a  study  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  under  the  title  of 
**  An  Englishman  of  To-day."  It  is  mainly  biographical, 
and  may  be  called  intelligently  appreciative,  though 
there  are  of  course  many  threads  in  the  complicated 
web  of  South  African  politics  which  this  Frenchman 
has  not  been  able  to  seize.  He  thinks  that  the  famous 
committee  resulted  in  revealing  Rhodes  as  the  champion 
par  excellence  of  a  race  and  of  an  idea. 

In  the  flrst  September  number  M.  Pesce  has  an  ente]> 
taining  paper  on  submarine  boats.  For  a  whole  century 
the  great  naval  powers  of  the  world  have  been  experi- 
menting and  endeavoring  to  produce  some  such  mar- 
velous submarine  vessel  as  the  Nautilv^y  familiar  to 
all  readers  of  Jules  Verne's  "  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 
Under  the  Sea."  It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  in  detail 
the  improvements  which  successive  engineers  have 
effected  in  the  form,  construction,  and  motive-power  of 
these-  vessels,  which  seem  destined  one  day  to  play  so 
important  a  part  in  naval  warfare.  So  far,  in  M.  Pesce's 
opinion,  the  last  word  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Holland,  the 
winner  of  the  competition  established  in  1888  by  the 
United  States  Naval  Department.  Mr.  Holland's  boat 
presents  several  remarkable  divergencies  from  the 
lines  usually  followed  by  his  predecessors.  It  has  a 
double  motive-power — steam  for  ordinary  navigation, 
and  electric  for  ascending  to  the  surface  of  tUe  water 
and  for  descending.  It  is  furnished  with  a  regulator 
which  prevents  it  from  descending  more  than  twenty- 
one  yards  below  the  surface,  probably  a  sufiicient  depth 
for  most  people,  except,  of  course,  the  Prince  of  Monaco. 

M.  Mauclair's  essay  on  "  Perversity"  recalls  Dr.  Nor- 
dau  and  ^'  Degeneration,"  for  he  means  by  the  term  all 
that  quality  of  the  abnormal  in  literature,  art,  and 
philosophy,  as  well  as  in  the  physical  life  of  man,  which 
is  so  much  regretted  by  those  of  us  who  retain  our  san- 
ity. It  is  impossible  to  feel  any  sympathy  with  a  writer 
like  M.  Mauclair,  who  says  in  so  many  words  that  the 
extreme  austerity  of  Pascal,  the  ecstasies  of  St.  Theresa, 
of  Bcehme,  and  of  Swedenborg,  the  intoxication  of  Poe, 
the  methodic  hallucinations  of  Poe,  and  the  artistic 
aberrations  of  Hokusai,  are  all  absolutely  analogous  to 
the  erotic  mania  of  the  Marquis  de  Sade.  To  say  that 
is  to  destroy  the  postulates,  the  ultimate  foundations 
upon  which  we  all  of  us  act,  M.  Mauclair  included, 
every  hour  of  our  lives.  We  could  forgive  M.  Mauclair 
his  heresies  if  they  explained  anything.  But  they 
simply  enable  him  to  ticket  everything  he  does  not  un- 
derstand as  "perverse"  or  "abnormal."  He  cannot  ex- 
plain the  case  of  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  who  is  so 
systematic  a  kleptomaniac  that  she  has  an  arrangement 
with  the  shops  she  frequents  that  she  shall  not  be  dis> 
turbed  in  her  thieving.  M.  Mauclair  thinks  that  in  all 
ages  women  are  the  great  examples  of  the  abnormal 
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Bacchanals,  priestesses  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
riotous  Mimallonides,  sorceresses  from  Asian  harems, 
Syrian  poisoners,  mediaeval  mad  girls— the  eternal 
feminine  throws  a  sinister  shadow  across  the  page  of 
history,  from  Circe  and  Medea  of  old  to  the  fascinating 
Brinvilliers. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

MB^RENGER  contributes  to  the  second  Septem- 
,  ber  number  a  painstaking  article  on  **The 
Education  of  the  People  in  France  and  in  England." 
He  informs  us,  for  example,  that  "  University  Hall "  is 
"the  outcome  of  a  novel  by  Humphry  Ward."  Mr. 
Ward  must  really  admit  France,  as  well  as  England 
and  America,  to  a  knowledge  of  his  wife's  fame.  But 
it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  M.  B^renger  by  this  slip. 
He  has  "got  up"  the  university  extension  movement  in 
England,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  polytechnics  and  tech- 
nical education,  very  conscientiously.  This  is  of  course 
well-known  ground,  and  it  is  much  more  interesting  to 
note  the  conclusions  at  which  M.  B^renger  has  arrived. 
These  are:  (1)  England  and  France  are  about  equal  in 
respect  of  secondary  education  and  of  technical  and 
professional  education.  There  is  yet  much  to  do,  but 
only  in  matters  of  detail;  the  essential  points  have  been 
seized.  In  respect  of  general  intellectual  education  and 
of  moral  and  social  education,  England  is  ahead  of 
France  by  her  university  extension,  her  university  set- 
tlements, and  the  people's  palace.  (2)  The  State  has 
helped  popular  education  more  in  England  than  in 
France,  where  secondary  education  only  receives  a  sub- 
vention of  190,000  francs  in  1897.  (3)  Education  (by 
which  M.  B6renger  no  doubt  means  secondary  educa- 
tion) is  not  free  in  England  as  it  is  in  France,  where  the 
teaching  profession  offers  no  career,  and  the  work  is 
naturally  done  badly  in  consequence.  (4)  In  England 
every  class — the  aristocracy,  the  great  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  university  profes-sors,  teachers  of  all 
kinds,  bodies  of  workmen,  and  individual  workingmen 
—have  all  contributed  to  the  work  of  popular  educa- 
tion, whereas  in  France  the  subject  only  interests  the 
teachers  themselves  and  a  few  publicists  and  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  elementary  teacher  in  France  who 
receives  £48  a  year  and  works  ten  hours  a  day,  and 
the  young  workman,  are  the  people  who  do  the  work 
of  secondary  education,  generally  without  hope  of 
reward.  Certainly  it  is  not  creditable  to  the  rich  and 
cultured  classes  in  France,  who  have  never  troubled 
themselves  to  be  missionaries  of  culture  and  "sweet 
ness  and  light"  to  the  wage-earners  and  producers. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

THERE  are  signs  that  the  Italian  women  are  awak- 
ening at  last  to  a  sense  of  their  moral  responsi- 
bilities. In  a  really  eloquent  article  in  the  Rassegna 
Nazionale  (September  1)  the  well-known  writer, 
Fanny  2^mpini  Saiazar,  appeals  to  her  sisters  to  take 
their  share  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  regeneration 
of  the  Italian  nation.  A  new  women*s  association, 
"  The  National  League  of  Social  Peace,"  has  recently 
been  founded  in  Rome  by  the  Countess  di  Brazza  {n<e 
Cora  Slocomb).  Its  object  is  to  educate  women  in  an 
intelligent  patriotism  and  an  understanding  of  the  so- 
cial needs  of  their  country ;  they  are  to  devote  them- 
selves mainly  to  the  improvement  of  education  on  its 
moral  and  social  sides,  and.  to  elevating  the  moral  tone 
of  domestic  life.  The  means  to  be  employed  include 
the  formation  of  circulating  libraries,  the  holding  of 
conferences,  private  correspondence,  and  the  ventila- 
tion of  their  views  in  the  press. 

The  official  Italian  view  of  the  present  European  situ- 
ation may  be  gathered  from  two  articles  in  the  Xuora 
Antologia  (September  16):  one  on  the  effects  of  the 
Franco-Russian  alliance  in  the  Far  East,  the  other  on 
the  recent  visit  of  King  Humbert  to  Homburg.  In  the 
former,  the  author.  Professor  Nocentini,  maintains  that 
the  alliance  in  no  way  ffects  the  political  situation  in 
Europe,  but  is  really  intended  as  a  means  of  resisting 
English  encroachments  in  the  Far  East.  England,  it  is 
asserted,  has  always  stood  in  the  way  of  the  colonial  and 
territorial  expansion  of  both  France  and  Russia,  and  it  i.s 
the  destruction  of  her  prestige  in  the  East  w*hich  is  the 
immediate  aim  of  the  dual  alliance.  The  second  article, 
describing  the  German  military  maneuvers  at  Hom- 
burg,  at  which  the  author,  Signor  E.  Arbib,  appears  to 
have  been  present,  is  written  quite  frankly  in  the  intei^ 
ests  of  the  Triplice.  The  beautiful  friendship  between 
Humbert  and  William  is  dilated  on  with  characteristic 
Italian  effusion,  and  the  German  nation  is  credited 
w^ith  every  heroic  and  amiable  virtue. 

Bcssnrione,  amid  much  learned  matter,  has  a  very 
interesting  article  on  the  various  readings  of  the  peti- 
tion for  bread  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  in  the  0>ptic 
version  still  in  use  runs,  "  Give  us  this  day  the  bread  of 
to-morrow."  This,  it  appears,  is  a  very  ancient  render 
ing,  also  adopted  in  the  Alexandrian  Church,  where  a 
spiritual  and  not  a  material  interpretation  was  always 
placed  on  the  petition.  To-day  the  rendering  only  ex- 
ists in  the  Coptic  Church  "as  a  last  echo  of  an  exegesis 
which  dates  from  the  earliest  Christian  times,  and 
which,  whatever  its  scientific  value,  does  not  lack  a 
certain  noble  beauty  at  once  intellectual  and  moral.** 
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I.— THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  POET. 

THE  late  Earl  of  Selbome  wrote  shortly  before  his 
death,  '^Lord  Tennyson  realizes  to  me  more  than 
any  one  else  1  have  known  the  heroic  idea.  He  was 
great  in  himself  as  well  as  in  his  work.  The  foremost 
man  in  my  eyes  of  all  his  generation,  and  entitled  to  be 
ranked  with  the  greatest  of  all  the  generations  before 
him." 

I^rd  Selborne^s  estimate  is  shared  by  multitudes  who 
never  had,  like  Lord  Selbome,  the  advantage  of  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  one  who,  as  James  Russell 
Lowell  finely  says,  has  been  recognized  by  all  English- 
speaking  men  "  as  the  laureate  of  the  tongue  and  not 
only  of  the  nation.''  For,  as  Jowett  remarked,  **  Those 
who  read  Tennyson  attentively  and  consecutively  know 
much  more  about  him  than  can  ever  be  learnt  by  pass- 
ing observation."  He  lived  out  his  own  doctrine,  which 
he  once  defined  in  a  letter  to  a  workingman  who  had 
sent  him  a  copy  of  some  verses,  ^*  Poetry  should  be  the 
flower  and  fruit  of  a  man's  life  in  whatever  stage  of  it, 
to  be  a  worthy  offering  to  ths  world."  Tennyson's 
poetry  was  indeed  from  first  to  last  '^the  flower  and 
fruit  of  his  life,"  and  this  it  is  which  adds  such  intense 
interest  to  these  fascinating  volumes  which  have  this 
month  been  published  by  Macmillan.  Seventeen  years 
ago  Mr.  Froude  truly  said,  writing  to  the  son  who  is  the 
biographer  of  the  poet,  "Your  father  has  two  exist- 
ences. Spiritually  he  lives  in  all  our  minds  in  forms  as 
imperishable  as  diamonds,  which  time  and  change  have 
no  power  over." 

Every  reader  of  Tennyson's  poetry  will  turn  to  these 
volumes  with  a  keen  interest  of  curiosity  not  unmixed 
with  a  slight  sense  of  fear.  To  this  possibly  Mr.  Froude, 
by  his  life  of  Carlyle,  has  somewhat  contributed.  The 
feeling  which  causes  some  persons  never  to  wish  to 
meet  the  authors  of  any  book  that  has  given  them  great 
pleasure,  fearing  the  disenchantment  of  familiarity,  will 
make  some  hesitate  to  read  this  revealing  of  the  inti- 
mate life  of  the  poet,  who  for  so  many  years  has  been  as 
a  high  priest  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  their  souls.  They 
may  dismiss  their  fear.  There  is  nothing  within  these 
two  handsome  volumes  which  will  in  any  way  jar  upon 
their  highest  ideal  of  their  spiritual  teacher.  His  son 
maj'  be  congratulated  upon  having  presented  his  father 
to  the  world,  if  not  as  **  one  entire  and  perfect  chryso- 
lite," nevei'theless  as  an  entirely  human  and  altogether 
admirable  personality — a  man  among  men,  whose  pri- 
vHte  life  and  relations  to  his  fellow-men  were  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  work  which  they 
bear  as  their  flower  and  fruit. 

What  volumes  they  are,  a  perfect  treasury  of  all 
manner  of  literary  jewels !  From  the  queen  upon  the 
throne  down  to  the  humblest  of  her  subjects,  they  are 
all  represented  here  at  their  best,  for  the  genial  temper 
and  sympathetic  genius  of  the  poet  suffuses  them  all 
with  the  light  and  warmth  of  its  own  mellow  radiance, 
and  we  are  introduced,  as  it  were,  into  a  great  assembly 
of  the  worthiest,  a  Valhalla  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  which-  all  those  whose  names  are  most  familiar  and 
honored  amongst  us  stand  grouped  in  friendliest  famil- 


iarity round  the  poet.  A  great  life  nobly  lived  down 
to  its  perfect  close — the  verdict  pronounced  by  all  when 
he  died — is  simply  confirmed  by  a  perusal  of  these 
volumes. 

At  the  close,  various  eminent  men  express  their  im- 
pressions of  Lord  Tennyson.  The  late  Master  of  Balliol, 
in  a  short  monograph  which  occupied  him  during  the 
last  days  of  his  life,  speaks  of  him  as  *' always  living  in 
an  attitude  of  humor.  His  humor,"  he  says,  "was 
constant,  though  he  never,  or  hardly  ever,  made  puns 
or  witticisms."  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  after  fortj'-three 
years  of  unwavering  friendship,  declares  *'the  domina- 
ting note  Lord  Tennyson  left  with  him  was  that  of 
lovableness"  ;  while  the  Duke  of  Argyll  describes  him 
as  '*a  man  of  the  noblest  humility  he  had  ever  known." 
All  these  estimates,  and  more  besides,  are  explained 
and  justified  by  the  collection  of  letters,  memoranda 
and  reminiscences  which  the  present  Lord  Tennyson 
has  embodied  in  a  biography.  It  is  a  model  of  what 
such  memoirs  should  be.  The  son  speaks  seldom  in  his 
own  person,  but  at  the  close  of  his  preface  he  expresses 
the  opinion,  which  will  be  shared  by  most  of  his  read- 
ers, that  "the  main  and  enduring  factors  of  his  father's 
special  influence  over  the  world  lie  in  his  power  of  ex- 
pression, the  perfection  of  his  workmanship,  his  strong 
common  sense,  his  humility  and  open-hearted  and  heli>- 
ful  sympathy."  "History,"  Lord  Tennyson  wrote,  "is 
half  dream.  Aye,  even  the  man's  life  in  the  letters  of 
the  man."  But  undoubtedly  the  letters,  though  they 
may  be  half  dream,  enable  us  the  better  to  understand 
the  poems,  which,  after  all,  to  the  immense  majority, 
wi  Hal  ways  be  the  best  interpreters  of  the  poet's  life.^ 


II.-HIS  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION. 

Tennyson  himself  thought  that  the  poem  of  "Merlin 
and  the  Gleam"  would  be  enough  of  biography  for 
those  friends  who  advised  him  to  write  about  himself. 
Of  this  poem,  his  son  gives  us  an  interpretation  in  the 
preface  which  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 
From  his  boyhood  Alfred  Tennyson  had  felt  the  magic 
of  the  spirit  of  poetry  which  he  personified  as  Merlin. 
It  bade  him  follow  throughout  his  work  a  pure  and 
high  ideal,  with  a  simple  and  single  devotedness  of  de- 
sire to  ennoble  the  life  of  the  world.  This  helped  him 
through  doubts  and  difficulties  to  endure  seeing  Him 
who  is  invisible.  In  his  youth  he  sang  of  nature  and  of 
the  surroundings  of  his  early  home,  and  of  the  imag- 
inary beings  with  which  he  peopled  them.  The  croak 
of  the  raven  was  heard  in  the  harsh  voice  of  unsym- 
pathetic critics;  but  still  the  inward  voice  told  him  not 
to  be  faint-hearted,  but  to  follow  the  ideal.  Then  he 
sang  the  songs  of  country  life,  and  the  joys  and  griefs 
of  country  folks.  But  by  degrees,  having  learned  some- 
what of  the  real  philosophy  of  life  and  of  humanity 
from  his  own  experience,  he  celebrated  the  glory  of 
human  love  and  of  human  heroism,  and  of  human 
thought,  Intending  in  his  epic  of  "King  Arthur"  to 
typify  the  life  of  man,  representing  therein  some  of 
the  f^reat  religions  of  the  world.    The  death  of  Arthur 
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Hallam  darkened  his  world,  but  after  a  time  be  fought 
T^ith  death,  and  came  out  victorious  with  the  stronger 
faith  and  hope  which  he  expressed  in  *'In  Memoriam.'^ 
This  faith  and  hope  never  forsook  him  through  the 
future  years.  Up  to  the  end  he  faced  death  with  the 
same  earnest  and  unfailing  courage  that  he  had  always 
shown,  but  with  an  added  sense  of  the  awe  and  mystery 
of  the  infinite.  That,  says  his  biographer,  is  ^'the 
reading  of  the  poet's  riddle  as  he  gave  it  to  me.'' 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  life,  the  philosophy,  the 
poetry  of  Tennyson  constitute  his  Message  to  his  race. 
In  his  "  Idylls  "  he  tells  us  he  tried  to  teach,  men  those 
things  and  the  nature  of  the  ideal.  ''  I  have  a  great 
conception  of  your  father,"  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
1895,  ''as  a  philosopher.  The  sage  of  Chelsea,  a  genius, 
too,  was  small  in  comparison  with  him."  In  like  man- 
ner wrote  the  Master  of  Balliol:  "Your  poetry  has  an 
element  of  philosophy  more  to  be  considered  than  any 
real  philosophy  in  England."  In  letters  and  convei^ 
sation  recorded  in  his  memoir,  we  have  innumerable 
bright  points  which  bring  into  clearer  relief  this  phil 
osophy  which  the  masters  of  our  time  held  in  such  high 
honor.  The  essence  of  it  stated  in  many  forms,  vary- 
ing according  to  whether  he  was  writing  to  his  sov« 
ereign  or  to  some  unknown  correspondent,  is  always 
the  same.  After  a  conversation  with  Bishop  Lightfoot, 
Tennyson  wrote : 

The  life  after  death,  Lightfoot  and  I  agreed,  is  the  cardinal 
point  of  Christianity.  I  believe  that  Gtod  reveals  himself  in 
every  individual  soul;  and  my  Idea  of  heaven  is  the  per- 
petual ministry  of  one  seal  to  another. 

His  whole  hope  was  anchored  on  eternity.  On  this 
subject  there  is  an  extract  given  from  the  queen's  pri- 
vate journal  which  is  very  interesting : 

He  talked  of  the  many  friends  he  had  lost,  and  what  It 
would  be  if  he  did  not  feel  and  know  that  there  was  another 
world,  where  there  would  be  no  partings ;  and  then  he  spoke 
with  horror  of  the  unbelievers  and  philosophers  who  wuuld 
make  you  believe  there  was  no  other  world,  no  immortality, 
who  tried  to  explain  all  away  in  a  miserable  manner.  We 
agreed  that  were  such  a  thing  possible  God,  who  is  love, 
would  be  far  more  cruel  than  any  human  being.— Vol.  II., 
p.  457. 

He  felt  he  had  firm  holding  ground  for  his  anchor  on 
the  other  side,  and  as  he  wrote  to  her  majesty  on  an- 
other occasion  : 

As  to  the  sufferings  of  this  momentary  life,  we  can  but 
trust  that  in  some  after-state,  when  we  see  clearer,  we  shall 
thank  the  Supreme  Power  for  having  made  us,  through 
these,  higher  ani  greater  beings.— Vol.  II.,  p.  444. 

He  was  a  man  saturated  through  and  through  with 
faith  in  the  invisible  world  which  encompassed  him, 
and  of  which  he  believed  he  had  direct  personal  experi- 
ence in  those  periods  of  trance  or  of  mystic  meditation 
which  he  described  in  his  "  Ancient  Sage,"  and  which  he 
explained  with  more  personal  reference  to  his  own  ex- 
perience to  Professor  Tyndall.  Always  it  is  with  him, 
as  he  on  one  occasion  exclaimed,  *'  What  matters  any- 
thing in  this  world  without  full  faith  in  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  of  love  ? "  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible  were 
his  books  of  books.    Jowett  says  : 

He  spoke  of  two  things,  which  he  conceived  to  be  beyond 
the  intelligence  of  man,  and  it  was  certainly  not  repeated  by 
him  from  any  Irreverence;  the  one,  the  intellectual  genius 
of  Shakespeare— the  other  the  religious  genius  of  Jesus 
Christ.— Vol.  II.,  p.  465. 

On  the  first  day  he  came  downstairs  after  a  long  ill- 
ness, having  then  reached  three-score  years  and  ten,  he 
talked  with  his  children  about  Job,  which  he  thought 


one  of  the  greatest  of  books,  and  asked  for  St.  John, 
the  ''Little  children  love  one  another"  passage,  and 
"The  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  In  "Crossing  the  Bar.** 
which  his  son  told  him  when  he  wrote  it  was  the  crown 
of  his  life's  work,  he  said,  "  It  came  in  a  moment."  A 
moment,  indeed,  of  sudden  inspiration.  He  explained 
the  Pilot  as  "The  Divine  and  Unseen  who  is  always 
guiding  us." 

There  was  ever  present  with  him  the  thought  that 
this  life  was  but  a  shadow,  and  but  a  small  part  of  the 
great  world's  life.    And  again  he  says  : 

Matter  is  a  greater  mystery  than  mind.  What  such  a  thing 
as  a  spirit  is  apart  from  God  and  man  I  have  never  been  able 
to  conceive.  Spirit  seems  to  me  to  be  the  reality  of  the 
world.- Vol.  II.,  p.  424. 

In  the  chapter  on  "In  Memoriam"his  son  dwells  at 
some  length  on  his  father's  religious  faith.  He  says 
that  while  religion  was  no  nebulous  abstraction  for 
him,  he  dreaded  the  dogmatism  of  sect  and  the  rash 
definitions  of  God.  A  week  before  his  death  he  talked 
long  of  the  personality  and  of  the  love  of  God.  For 
him  the  world  was  but  the  shadow  of  God,  and  the  sor- 
rows of  nature  and  the  miseries  of  the  world  were  but 
preludes,  necessary  as  things  are,  to  the  higher  good. 
Humility  was  to  him  the  only  true  attitude  of  the 
human  soul,  and  he  spoke  with  the  greatest  reserve  of 
the  unfathomable  mysteries  of  which  many  men  love 
to  dogmatize.  His  faith  in  the  hidden  purpose  of  the 
Infinite  Power  was  to  him  the  breath  of  life,  and  never 
failed  him  to  the  very  end. 


ni.— THE  POET  LAUREATE  AND  THE  QUEEN. 

After  this  exposition  of  philosophy,  which  was  to  him 
the  religion  and  the  stay  of  his  life,  the  most  interesting 
passages  in  the  book  are  those  which  describe  the  rela- 
tions between  her  majesty  and  her  poet  laureate.  The 
memoir  is  dedicated  to  her  majesty,  and  opens  with  an 
nnpublished  version  of  the  dedication  to  the  queen 
which  was  written  in  1851.  In  it  he  expresses  a  trust  in 
^'  her  woman's  nature,  kind  and  true,"  and  he  did  not 
trust  in  vain.  They  became  personal  friends,  and  no 
letters  in  the  book  are  more  interesting  than  those  ex- 
changed between  the  sovereign  and  her  subject.  When 
he  met  her,  which  he  did  for  the  first  time  in  1862,  after 
the  death  of  the  prince  consort,  they  took  to  each  other 
at  once: 

He  said  that  she  stood  pale  and  statue-like  before  him, 
speaking  in  a  quiet,  unutterably  sad  voice.  **  There  was  a 
kind  of  stately  innocence  about  her."  She  said  many  kind 
things  to  him,  such  as  *'  Next  to  the  Bible  *  In  Memorlam '  is 
my  comfort."— Vol.  I.,  p.  485. 

Writing  to  Lady  Augusta  Stanley  immediately  after 
the  interview,  Tennyson  said: 

I  have  a  very  imi)erfect  recollection  of  what  I  did  say.  Nor 
indeed— which  perhaps  you  may  think  less  excusable— do  I 
very  well  recollect  what  her  majesty  said  to  me;  but  I 
loved  the  voice  that  spoke,  for  being  very  blind  I  am  much 
led  by  the  voice,  and  blind  as  I  am  and  as  I  told  her  I  wtis  I 
yet  could  dimly  perceive  so  ?reat  an  expression  of  sweetness 
in  her  countenance  as  made  me  wroth  with  those  imperfect 
caries  de  vUHe  of  her  majesty  which  Mayall  once  sent  me.— 
Vol.  I.,  p.  486. 

Lady  Tennyson  was  also  much  impressed  with  the 
fact,  which  every  one  noted  at  the  jubilee,  that  the 
queen  is  so  much  better  looking  than  her  portraits. 
"Her  face,"  she  wrote,  "is  full  of  intelligence  and  is 
very  mobile  and  full  of  sympathy.  A.  was  delighted 
with  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  her  mind." 
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The  queen's  letters  to  Lord  Tennyson  are  just  like  the 
queen,  characterized  by  the  same  strong  trait«  of  affec* 
tion  and  sympathy  which  distinguish  all  the-  letters 
written  from  her  heart.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  which  she  wrote  acknowledging  a 
telegram  received  from  him  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  her  marriage  day.    She  wrote : 

How  kind  it  is  of  yon  to  have  written  those  beautlfal  lines, 
and  to  have  sent  the  telegram  for  this  ever-dear  day,  which 
I  will  never  allow  to  be  considered  a  sad  day.  The  reflected 
light  of  the  sun  which  has  set  still  remains.  It  is  full  of 
pathos,  but  also  full  of  joyful  gratitude,  and  he,  who  has  left 
me  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  surely  blesses  me  still.— YoL  U., 
p.  452. 

Again,  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  she 
wrote  to  him: 

Almost  all  I  needed  most  to  lean  on— and  who  helped  and 
comforted— are  taken  from  met  But  though  aH  happiness 
is  at  an  end  for  me  in  this  world,  I  am  ready  to  fight  on, 
praying  that  I  may  be  supported  in  bearing  my  heavy  cross, 
and  in  trying  to  be  of  use  and  help  to  this  poor  dear  young 
widow  of  my  darling  child,  whose  life,  which  was  so  bright 
and  happy  for  barely  two  years,  has  been  utterly  crushed  I 
But  she  bears  it  admirably,  with  the  most  gentle  patience 
and  courageous  and  unmurmuring  resignation. 

Of  Tennyson's  own  letters  to  the  queen  we  can  only 
give  one  or  two  extracts.  The  first  is  that  from  the 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  her  on  her  first  jubilee  day, 
1887: 

» 

The  multitude  are  loud,  but  They  are  silent.  Yet  if  the 
dead,  as  I  have  often  felt,  though  silent,  be  more  living  than 
the  living— and  linger  about  the  planet  in  which  their  earth- 
life  was  passed— then  tTiey,  while  we  are  lamenting  that  they 
are  not  at  our  side,  may  still  be  with  us ;  and  the  husband, 
the  daughter,  and  the  son,  lost  by  your  majesty,  may  rejoice 
when  the  people  shout  the  name  of  their  queen.— Yol.  U.,  p. 
448. 

Only  in  one  case  does  the  correspondence  trench  upon 
the  burning  question  of  politics.    Tennyson  wrote: 

The  queen  has  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  politics,  quite 
wonderful;  and  her  sagacity  about  them  seems  unerring. 
The  queen  never  mistakes  her  people.— Yol.  II.,  p.  850. 

When  they  met  in  1883  the  queen  records  in  her  pri- 
vate Journal  that  he  spoke  of  Ireland  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  ill-using  poor  animals,  and  said:  *^I  am  afraid  I 
think  the  world  is  darkened;  I  daresay  it  will  brighten 
again.''  The  poet's  i)olitical  opinions  were  well  known. 
He  loved  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  hated  his  Irish  policy.  In 
this  it  is  .probable  the  queen  Agreed  with  him  not  a 
little.  Hence  in  1886,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  committed 
himself  to  home  rule,  the  queen  wrote:  '*I  cannot  in 
this  letter  allude  to  politics,  but  I  know  what  your  feel- 
ings must  be."  Tennyson  was  not  slow  to  rise  to  this 
friendly  lead,  and  wrote  : 

Since  your  majesty  touches  upon  the  disastrous  policy  of 
the  day,  I  may  say  that  I  wish  I  may  be  in  my  own  grave  be* 
yond  sight  and  hearing  when  an  English  army  fires  upon  the 
Loyalists  of  Ulster.-P.  44a. 

With  such  phantoms  cf  the  imagination  even  the 
sanest  of  men  can  torment  themselves  at  will  1 

We  cannot  resist  making  one  other  extract  from  the 
royal  correspondence.  In  the  middle  of  a  letter  to  Ten- 
nyson, written  on  October  9,  1888,  the  queen  bursts  out 
with  the  following  hearty  expression  of  opinion: 

How  I  wish  you  could  suggest  means  of  crushimc  those  hor- 
rible publications  whose  object  Is  to  promulgate  scandal  and 
calumny  which  they  invent  themselvesl— Yol.  II.,  p.  487. 

One  wonders  whaL  pestilent  gadfly  it  was  that  stung 
her  majesty  into  this  ebullition  of  wrath. 


IV.— THE  POET  AS  POLITICIAN. 

Tennyson's  views  on  politics  are  written  out  large  in 
his  poems. 

When  he  was  at  college  the  misery  of  the  jKKjrer 
classes  filled  him  with  an  earnest  desire  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  He  was  in  those 
days  a  strong  Liberal  and  an  enthusiastic  reformer. 
When  he  was  asked  what  politics  he  held,  he  replied, 
'^  I  am  of  the  same  politics  as  Shakespeare  Bacon,  and 
every  sane  man." 

He  was  a  Conservative-Liberal — a  Whig  rather  than  a 
Radical.    Late  in  life  he  declared: 

Men  of  education,  experience,  weight,  and  wisdom  must 
continue  to  come  forward.  They  who  will  not  be  ruled  by 
the  rudder  will  in  the  end  be  ruled  by  the  rock.- Yol.  II.,  p. 
839. 

But  he  was  not  opposed  to  semi-socialist  legislation. 
He  admired  the  graduated  property-tax  in  Victoria, 
saying  that  a  modified  tax  of  the  same  nature  would 
soon  have  to  be  passed  in  England. 

Owing  to  a  kind  of  ancestral  tradition,  he  hated 
Russia,  and  was  always  touch-and-go  with  noble  rage 
whenever  any  complaint  was  made  concerning  Russian 
policy  anywhere;  more  especially  in  connection  with 
the  Poles  and  the  Jews.  And  yet  no  man  ever  ex- 
pressed more  beautifully  the  aspiration  for  an  Anglo- 
Russian  alliance  than  he  did  in  his  welcome  to  the 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  when,  speaking  of  the  bridal 
pair,  he  prayed  that  some  diviner  air  should  breathe 
through  the  world  and  change  the  hearts  of  men,  so 
that  there  might  be — 

Howsoever  this  wild  world  may  roll 
Between  your  i)eoples  true  and  manful  peace. 

In  one  of  his  earliest  poems,  "  England  and  America 
in  1782,"  he  bade  England  to  be  proud  of  those  ^^strong 
sons  of  thine  who  wrenched  their  rights  from  thee." 

So  far  from  sharing  the  feelings  of  James  Russell 
Lowell's  grandmother,  who  every  July  Fourth  draped 
the  knocker  of  her  door  in  crape,  he  exulted  in  the  Declor 
ration  of  Independence,  believing  that  England  should 
recognize  that  its  authors  taught  the  lesson  they  had 
learned  from  the  motherland.  The  same  note  of  proud 
recognition  of  the  essentially  English  character  of  the 
men  who  rebelled  against  George  III.  finds  continual 
expression. 

His  son  republishes  hir  first  draft  of  "  Hands  all 
Round,"  in  which  the  following  stanza  occurs  that  la 
omitted  in  the  later  editions: 

Gigantic  daughter  of  the  West, 

We  drink  to  thee  across  the  flood. 
We  know  thee  most,  we  love  thee  best. 

For  art  thou  not  of  British  blood  ? 
Should  war*s  mad  blast  again  be  blown. 

Permit  thou  not  the  tyrant  powers 
To  flght  thy  mother  here  alone. 
But  let  thy  broadsides  roar  with  ours. 
Hands  all  round  I 
God  the  tyrant*8  cause  confound  I 
To  our  great  kinsmen  of  the  West,  my  friends, 
And  the  great  name  of  England  round  and  round. 

-YoL  I.,  84ft. 
In  his  closing  years  he  contini^ed  to  indulge  the  great 
hope  that  the  United  States  might  enter  into  a  close 
alliance  with  the  federated  British  empire.  Few  ob- 
jects were  dearer  and  nearer  to  the  heart  of  Tennyson 
than  the  promotion  of  imperial  federation.  He  believed 
that  such  a  federation  would  be  the  strongest  force  for 
good  and  for  freedom  that  the  world  had  ever  known. 
His  son  said: 
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One  of  the  deepest  desires  of  his  life  was  to  help  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal  of  an  empire  by  the  most  intimate  union  of 
every  part  of  our  British  empire.  He  believed  that  every 
different  member  so  united  would,  with  a  heightening  of 
individuality  to  each  member,  give  such  strength  and  great- 
ness and  stability  to  the  whole,  as  would  make  our  empire  a 
faithful  and  fearless  leader  tn  all  that  1b  good  throughout  all 
the  world.— Vol.  II.,  p. «». 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that^  eo  long  ago  as  the  early 
seventies,  the  poet  was  praying  for  measures  to  unite 
the  colonies  with  the  motherland  which  have  only  re- 
cently been  adopted.    He  wrote: 

How  strange  England  cannot  see  her  true  policy  lies  in  a 
close  union  with  our  colonies  I— Vol.  II.,  p.  lOL 

And  again: 

A  general  council  for  the  purposes  of  defense  sounds  to  us 
sensible.  He  advocated  Intercolonial  conferences  In  Eng- 
land, and  was  of  opinion  that  the  foremost  colonial  ministers 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  privy  council  or  to  some  other 
Imperial  council,  where  they  could  have  a  voice  in  imperial 
affairs.— Vol.  II.,  p.  109. 

It  was  always  a  pleasure  to  him  to  think  that  English 
men  of  letters  might  largely  undo  the  mischief  that  had 
been  done  by  men  of  affairs.  For  instance,  he  wrote  to 
the  scholars  of  Brooklyn  Public  School  No.  9,  who  had 
sent  him  an  album  of  his  own  verseb : 

Such  kindly  memorials  as  yours  make  me  hope  that, 
though  the  national  bond  between  England  and  America  was 
broken,  tlie  natural  one  of  blood  and  language  may  bind  us 
closer  and  closer  from  century  to  century.— VoL  II.,  p.  812. 

He  ever  recognized  that  *'it  is  the  authors  more  than 
the  diplomatists  who. make  nations  love  one  another." 
When  the  Americans  were  about  to  celebrate  their  cen- 
tenary he  wrote  to  Walt  Whitman  : 

The  coming  year  should  give  new  life  to  every  American 
who  has  breathed  a  breath  of  that  soul  which  inspired  the 
great  founders  of  the  American  Gonstitutloa,  whose  work 
you  are  to  celebrate.  Truly,  the  mother  country,  pondering 
on  this,  may  feel  that  how  much  soever  the  daughter  owes  to 
her,  she,  the  mother,  has,  nevertheless,  something  to  learn 
from  the  daughter.  Especially  I  would  note  the  care  taken 
to  guard  a  noble  Constitution  from  rash  and  unwise  innova- 
vators.— Vol.  II.,  p.  845. 

This  was  not  the  only  reference  which  Tennyson  made 
to  that  clause  of  the  American  Constitution  which  oper- 
ates so  effectually  as  a  bar  upon  heedless  or  revolutionary 
change.  When,  in  1885,  Mr.  Boswell  Smith  published 
letters  against  disestablishment,  Tennyson  wrote  to 
him  sympathetically,  and  added  : 

As  to  any  vital  changes  in  our  constitution,  I  could  wish 
that  some  of  our  prominent  polititians,  who  look  to  America 
as  thefrideal,  might  borrow  from  her  an  equivalent  to  that 
conservatively  restrictive  provision  under  the  Fifth  Article 
of  her  Constitution.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  safeguard 
to  our  own  in  these  days  of  ignorant  and  reckless  theorists.— 
Vol.  II.,  p.  316. 

Closely  allied  to  his  passionate  sense  of  brotherhood 
with  English-speaking  men  all  round  the  world,  was  his 
anxiety  to  strengthen  the  race,  especially  on  the  sea,  so 
that  it  would  not  fear  to  speak  with  its  enemies  at  the 
gate:  His  *'  Rifleman  Form  "  was  largely  instrumental 
in  launching  the  volunteer  movement,  and  in  this 
memoir  we  have  another  patriotic  song  hitherto  unpub- 
lished. It  is  entitled  "  Jack  Tar,"  and  begins  thus  : 
They  say  some  foreign  powers  have  laid  their  heads  together 

To  break  the  pride  of  Britain,  and  brinp"  her  on  Ler  knees, 
Tliere*s  a  treaty,  so  they  tell  us,  of  some  dishonest  fellows 

To  break  the  noble  pride  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas. 
Up,  Jack  Tars,  and  save  us  I 

The  whole  world  shall  not  brave  us  I 
Up  and  save  the  pride  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas  I 


He  was  a  determined  opponent  of  home  rule,  and  a 
fervent  believer  in  the  institutions  of  his  country,  from 
the  crown  downward.  As  a  peer,  the  only  part  he  took 
in  politics  was  to  use  his  influence  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  favor  of  an  arrangement  with  the  House  of  Lords 
when  the  county  franchise  was  under  consideratiozL 
Considering  these  were  Lord  Tennyson's  views,  it  is  not 
very  surprising  to  learn  that  Mr.  Carlyleonoe  said: 

Alfred  always  from  the  beginning  took  a  grip  at  the  right 
side  of  every  question.— Vol.  II.,  p.  iiil. 

But  it  is  rather  remarkable  to  know  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, on  offering  him  his  peerage,  told  his  son  that  he 
believed  that  the  laureate's  political  poems  were  among 
the  wisest  of  p>olltical  utterances.  ^*  The  only  diflScnlty 
in  Gladstone's  mind,"  says  the  biographer,  ''  was  that 
my  father  might  insist  on  wearing  his  wideawake  in 
the  House  of  LordsP  No  doubt  his  poems  appeal  to 
the  essential  conservatism  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  nature. 
Tennyson  regarded  Mr.  Gladstone  with  great  personal 
affection,  but  he  records  his  opinion  that  no  prime  min- 
ister of  England  should  ever  be  an  orator. 


V.-SOME  LITERARY  JUDGMENTS. 

As  might  be  expected  from  a  poet  who  read  so  m  uch  and 
read  so  constantly,  the  Memoir  bristles  with  literary 
judgments  which  are  thrown  out  as  passing  obiter 
dicta,  but  some  of  which  are  more  carefully  expressed. 
For  instance,  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  he  said  that,  taking 
his  poetry  and  prose  together,  he  was  the  m&st  original 
American  genius.  Shakespeare,  of  course,  was  to  him 
sole  and  supreme,  far  away  above  and  beyond  all  other 
poets.  ^^  No  one  has  ever  drawn  the  true  passion  of  love 
like  Shakespeare."  "Hamlet"  was  'i^he  greatest  creatian 
of  literature."  He  was  fascinated  by  Byron's  poetry 
when  a  boy;  although  he  regarded  him  as  endlessly 
clever,  he  never  cared  for  his  poems  later  in  life: 

Keats  he  placed  on  a  lofty  pinnacle.  "  He  would  have  been 
among  the  very  greatest  of  us  if  he  had  lived.  There  is 
something  of  the  innermost  soul  of  poetry  in  almost  every* 
thing  he  ever  wrote."— Vol.  II.,  p.  886. 

Of  Shelley  he  said:  ''He  is  often  too  much  in  the 
clouds  for  me,  but  in  his  blank  verse  he  is  perhaps  the 
most  skillful  of  the  moderns."  He  drew  a  great  dis- 
tinction between  Keats,  Shelley,  Byron,  and  the  sage 
poets  of  old ,  who  are  both  great  thinkers  and  great  artists. 

Qoethe  lacked  the  divine  intensity  of  Dante,  but  he  was 
among  the  wisest  of  mankind,  as  well  as  a  great  aiUst.— VoL 
II.,  p.  288. 

''Edel  sei  der  Mensch"  he  regarded  as  one  of  the 
noblest  of  all  poems.    Again  he  said: 

Scott  is  the  most  chivalrous  literary  figure  of  this  century, 
and  the  author  with  the  widest  range  since  Shakespeare.— 
Vol.  II.,  p.  3T2. 

Wordsworth  at  his  best  seemed  to  him  on  the  whole 
the  greatest  poet  since  Milton,  and  his  line,  ''Whose 
dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns,''  is  almost  the 
grandest  in  the  English  language. 

"Poets,"  said  Tennyson,  "enrich  the  blood  of  the 
world,"  but  in  fulfilling  this  function  they  need  to  be 
enriched  themselves  by  the  work  of  their  predecessors. 
Tennyson's  judgments  are  perhaps  more  important  as 
illustrating  the  material  which  ministered  most  to  his 
own  mental  and  spiritual  growth  than  for  any  other 
reason.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Tennyson  ^vas  not 
too  old  to  recognize,  the  year  before  he  died,  the  merits 
of  Rudyard  Kipling's  "English  Flag." 
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Kipling's  reply  to  Tennyson's  note  of  praise  is  charac- 
teristic and  good.    Rewrote: 

When  the  private  in  the  ranks  is  praised  by  the  general  he 
cannot  presume  to  thank  him,  but  he  fights  the  better  next 
day.— Vol.  II.,  p.  382. 

VI.— SOME  TENNYSONIANA. 

Tennyson  was  a  poet,  and  the  son  of  a  poet.  He  was 
bdrn  in  his  father's  rectory  on  August  6,  1809,  the 
fourth  of  twelve  children — eight  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. Most  of  them,  we  are  told,  were  more  or  less  true 
poets,  and  all,  excepting  two,  have  completed  their 
three-score-and-ten  years.  Tennyson  lived  to  be  eighty- 
three,  but  during  his  infancy  he  was  thrice  given  up 
for  dead,  owing  to  attacks  of  convulsions.  If  ever  there 
was  a  poet  who  lisped  in  numbers,  Tennyson  was  that 
one.  When  he  was  eight  years  old  he  covered  two  of  his 
slates  with  Tennysonian  blank  verse;  at  ten  or  elevenhe 
wrote  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  lines  in  the  meter  used 
by  Pope  in  his  translation  of  the  Iliad;  when  he  was 
twelve  he  wrote  an  epic  of  6,000  lines  after  the  fashion 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  when  fourteen  he  wrote  a  drama 
in  blank  verse.  His  father  was  stern,  not  to  say  un- 
kind ;  liable  to  fits  of  gloom  which  preyed  upon  Al- 
fred's  nerve-s.  Once  he  was  so  upset  by  his  father's 
treatment  that  he  went  out  into  the  black  night  and 
threw  himself  on  a  grave  in  the  churchyard,  praying  to 
be  beneath  the  sod  himself. 

His  grandfather  gave  him  half-a-guinea  for  a  poem  on 
his  grandmother^  death.  **It  is  the  first  half-guinea," 
said  the  old  gentleman,  ''that  you  have  ever  earned  by 
poetry,  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  the  last."  WTien  he 
was  eighteen  he  and  his  brother  received  £20  for  the 
**  Poems  by  Two  Brothers,"  which  were  published  by 
Jackson  of  Louth.  At  the  time  they  were  written  Al- 
fred Tennyson  was  between  fifteen  and  seventeen.  His 
son  publishes  ten  pages  of  verses  written  by  his  father 
which  he  wrote  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  fifteen. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Memoir  is  full  of  vivid 
pictures  of  Tennyson  as  he  appeared  to  his  contem- 
poraries. Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  writes  of  him,  for  in- 
stance : 

He  is  finer  than  his  pictures— a  man  of  good  six  feet  and 
over :  a  deep,  bright  eye,  a  grand  eagle  nose,  a  month  which 
you  cannot  see,  a  black  felt  hat  and  a  loose  Tweed  suit. 
These  were  what  I  noticed  In  the  author  of  **  In  Memorlam.** 
—Vol.  II.,  p,  205. 

Notwithstanding  his  "deep,  bright  eye,"  it  comes 
with  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  the  reader  to  know  that 
he  could  hardly  see  with  one  eye,  and  with  the  other 
was  so  near-sighted  that  on  one  occasion  when  the  Em- 
press of  Russia  paid  him  some  very  pretty  compliment, 
when  he  was  in  Copenhagen  in  1882,  he  mistook  her  for 
a  maid  of  honor,  patted  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  said 
"  Thank  you,  my  dear." 

Owing  to  his  extreme  short-sight  he  could  see  objects  at  a 
short  distance  better  than  any  one ;  and  at  a  long  distance 
with  hlseye-glass  or  spectacles  he  could  see  as  far  as  any 
long-sighted  person.  His  hearing  was  extraordinarily  keen, 
and  this  he  held  to  be  a  compensation  for  his  short-sight;  he 
^' could  hear  the  shriek  of  a  bat,"  which  he  said  was  the  test 
of  a  fine  ear. 

Notwithstanding  that  slight  physical  defect  he  seems 
to  have  had  superb  physical  strength,  and  preserved  the 
exuberance  of  youthful  spirits  almost  down  to  the  last. 
His  son  says: 

At  eighty-two  my  father  preserved  the  high  spirits  of  youth. 
He  would  defy  his  friends  to  get  up  twenty  times  quickly 


from  a  low  chair  without  touching  it  with  their  hands  while 
he  was  performing  this  feat  himself,  and  one  afternoon  he 
had  a  long  waltz  with  M in  the  ball-room.— Vol.  II.,  p.  884. 

In  1890,  but  two  years  before  his  death,  his  son  says: 

This  winter  my  father  amused  himself  by  making  water- 
color  sketches.  Watts  had  urged  him  to  do  this,  and  sent 
him  the  advice  to  "  add  a  daub  every  day,"  saying  he  **  would 
then  soon  have  a  picture."  He  was  Interested  In  every  form 
of  art  and  craft,  and  at  this  time  placed  round  the  windows 
of  a  cottage  at  Farrlngford  bricks  molded  from  a  wreath  of 
ivy-leaves,  which  he  had  carved  in  apple-tree  wood.— Vol.  II.. 
p.  360. 

He  was  a  great  talker,  a  great  smoker,  a  great  worker, 
a  man  who  literally  brimmed  over  with  delightful  an- 
ecdotes and  reminiscences  of  all  kinds.  Plenty  of  his 
sayings  are  quoted,  as,  for  instance,  one  in  which  he  says: 

If  on  either  side  of  an  Irishman's  road  to  Paradise  shil- 
lelaghs grew,  which  automatically  hit  him  on  the  head,  yet 
he  would  not  be  satisfied. 

Besides  the  impressions  which  are  contributed  by  Mr. 
Lecky,  Mr  Froude,  and  half-a-dozen  other  eminent  men 
of  letters,  we  have  notes  of  a  characteristic  conversation 
between  the  poet  and  Carlyle.  In  the  course  of  their 
talk,  Tennyson  declared  if  he  were  a  young  man  he 
would  head  a  colony  out  somewhere  or  other.  *'Oh, 
aye,  so  would  I,  to  India  or  somewhere;  but  the  scrag 
giest  bit  of  heath  in  Scotland  is  more  to  me  than  all  the 
forests  of  Brazil."  Tennyson  was  a  voracious  reader 
who  diligently  kept  himself  posted  on  scientific  subjects. 
His  son  says: 

His  knowledge  of  astronomy  was  most  remarkable,  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  talk  about  the  stars  surprised  more  than  one 
of  the  great  astronomers.  Of  late,  the  spectrum  analysis  of 
light,  and  the  photographs  which  reveal  starlight  In  the  In- 
terstellar spaces,  where  stars  were  hitherto  undreamt  of, 
and  the  idea  of  the  all-pervading  lumlnlferous  nther,  par- 
ticularly interested  him.— Vol.  II.,  p.  408. 

In  noticing  such  a  book  as  this,  the  reviewer's  only 
embarrassment  is  what  to  mention  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  treasure-house  of  literary  reminiscence.  But  we,  per- 
haps, cannot  do  better  than  bring  this  rapid  survey  to 
a  close  by  quoting  Mr.  Carlyle's  estimate  of  Tenny- 
son's poetry.  Carlyle  was  the  greatest  Scotchman  of 
letters  of  bur  time,  Tennyson  the  greatest  Englishman; 
and  this  is  the  way  in  which  Carlyle  wrote  to  Tennyson 
after  reading  his  poems: 

Truly  it  Is  long  since  in  any  English  book,  poetry  or  prose, 
I  have  felt  the  pulse  of  a  real  man's  heart  as  I  do  in  this 
same.  A  right  valiant,  true-fighting,  victorious  heart;  strong 
as  a  lion's,  yet  gentle,  loving,  and  full  of  music ;  what  I  call 
a  genuine' singer's  heart  I  There  are  tones  as  of  the  night- 
ingale; low  murmurs  as  of  wood-doves  at  summer  noon; 
everywhere  a  noble  sound  as  of  the  free  winds  and  leafy 
woods.  The  sunniest  glow  of  life  dwells  in  that  soul, 
chequered  duly  with  dark  streaks  from  night  and  Hades; 
everywhere  one  feels  as  if  all  were  filled  with  yellow  glow- 
ing sunlight,  some  glorious  glowing  vapor,  from  which  form 
after  form  bodies  Itself,  naturally  gulden  forms.  In  one 
word,  there  seems  to  be  a  note  of  V  The  Eternal  Melodies  " 
in  this  man,  for  which  all  other  men  be  thankful  and  Joyful! 
—Vol.  I.,  p.  213. 

To  this  add  as  a  vivid  vignette  or  tail-piece  Carlyle's 
description  of  Tennyson  at  the  mid-term  of  his  life: 

One  of  the  finest-looking  men  In  the  world.  A  great  shock 
of  rough,  dusky  dark  hair;  bright,  laughing  hazel  eyes;  mas- 
sive, aquiline  face,  most  massive  yet  most  delicate;  of  sallow 
brown  complexion,  almost  Indian-looking;  clothes  cynically 
loose,  free-and-easy,  smokes  infinite  tobacco.  His  voice  is 
musical,  metallic,  fit  for  loud  laughter  and  piercing  wail 
and  all  that  may  lie  between.— Vol.  I.,  p.  187. 
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SOCIOLOGY  AND  POLITICS. 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform.  Edited  by  William 
D.  P.  Bliss.  Octavo,  pp.  1443.  New  York :  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company.    $7.50. 

Mr.  Bliss  has  in  this  splendid  volume  performed  a  really 
monumental  piece  of  work.  It  will  stand  in  years  to  come  as 
an  epitome  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  and  the 
state  of  human  progress  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  particular  reference  to  the  United  States. 
Its  name  scarcely  suggests  its  scope  and  fullness.  Under 
one  alphabet  it  includes  many  brief  articles  which  might  be 
culled  from  it  and  printed  as  a  dictionary  of  political  econ> 
omy  and  sociology.  Further  than  that,  it  includes  brief  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  a  great  number  of  writers  and  reform- 
ers whose  work  has  had  to  do  with  social  progress.  Besides 
the  brief  articles,  there  are  many  elaborate  monographic  pa- 
jters  on  special  subjects,  such  as  agriculture,  anarchism,  ar- 
bitration and  conciHation,  Australia  and  social  reform,  un- 
der the  letter  A :  banks  and  banking,  bimetallism,  building 
associations,  under  the  letter  B;  capital,  charity  organiza^ 
tion,  Chicago  anarchists,  child  labor,  Christianity  and  social 
reform.  Christian  socialism,  church  and  social  reform,  city 
and  social  reform,  civil-service  reform,  coal  industry,  com- 
munism, competition,  $rontraction  of  currency,  contract 
labor,  convict  labor,  cooperation,  crime,  criminal  anthropol- 
ogy, criminology,  crises,  currency,  under  the  letter  C.  The  ar- 
ticles we  have  thus  cited  are  nearly  all  of  them  not  only  elab- 
orate and  of  a  high  grade  of  thoroughness  and  timeliness,  but 
the  whole  volume  is  a  perfect  mine  of  information,  so  ar- 
ranged under  one  alphabet  as  to  be  almost  instantly  avail- 
able. Mr.  Bliss  has  earned  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  students 
of  economics  and  social  questions,  as  well  as  of  all  Journal- 
ists, clergymen,  and  hosts  of  other  intelligent  readers  who 
will  find  in  this  volume  from  time  to  time  the  sufficient  an- 
swer to  some  question  upon  which  they  are  seeking  light. . 

Americans  Contribution  to  Civilization,  and  Other  Es- 
says and  Addresses.  By  Charles  William  Eliot, 
LL.D.  Octavo,  pp.  300.  New  York  :  The  Century 
Company.    $2. 

This  volume  Qontalns  a  number  of  the  most  suggeHtive 
and  stimulating  papers  written  by  President  Eliot  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  Among  i  he  topics  treated  are  the 
following :  "  Five  American  Contributions  to  Civilization," 
*-Some  Reasons  Why  the  Republic  May  Endure,"  "The 
Working  of  the  American  Democracy,"  "The  Forgotten 
Millions,"  "  Family  Stocks  in  a  Democracy,"  "  Equality  in  a 
Republic,"  "One  Remedy  for  Municipal  Misgovemment," 
"Wherein  Popular  Education  has  Failed,"  "The  Results  of 
the  Scientific  Study  of  Nature,"  and  "The  Happy  Life." 
Some  of  these  papers  originally  appeared  as  magazine  ar- 
ticles, while  others  were  addresses  on  various  public  occa- 
sions. Dr.  Eliot^s  numerous  educational  essays  are  reserved 
for  publication  in  a  future  volume. 

The  Scholar  and  the  State,  and  Other  Orations  and 
Addresses.  By  Henry  Codman  Potter,  D.D.  Octavo, 
pp.  8.35.    New  York  :  The  Century  Company.    $3. 

Among  the  vital  themes  considered  by  Bishop  Potter  in 
the  papers  which  make  up  this  volume  are  these:  "The 
Rural  Reinforcement  of  Cities,"  "Christianity  and  the 
Criminal,"  "Nobility  in  Business,"  "The  Gospel  for 
Wealth,"  and  "  The  Christian  and  the  State."  A  paragraph 
in  the  preface  sounds  the  key-note  of  the  book  :  "A  priest 
or  minister  does  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen.  One  whose  su- 
preme allegiance  is  spiritual  may  not  pretend  that  he  has  no 
other.  His  office,  his  gifts,  his  learning,  his  experience,  his 
counsels,  such  as  they  are.  may  wisely  be  used  to  serve  the 
State  as  well  as  the  Church." 


A  Political  Primer  of  New  York  State  and  City.  By 
Adele  M.  Fielde.  16mo,  pp.  116.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    75  cents. 

The  first  election  campaign  of  the  Greater  New  York  is 
certainly  a  fit  occasion  for  the  production  of  just  such  a 
manual  as  this.  Even  the  politicians  continue  to  plead  ignor- 
ance of  many  of  the  details  of  the  new  charter,  but  this  little 
primer  leaves  no  one  in  the  dark  as  to  the  essential  features 
of  the  new  frame  of  government  for  the  greater  city.  Fur- 
thermore, the  book  covers  New  York  State  as  well  as  city 
politics,  and  is  a  complete  compendium  of  the  things  that  the 
voter  must  know  in  order  to  cast  an  intelligent  vote.  Ques- 
tions connected  with  naturalization  and  citizenship  are  fully 
discussed,  and  the  rather  complicated  system  of  courts  is 
carefully  described.  There  is  no  other  work  of  the  kind 
which  embodies  this  information  in  so  small  a  compass. 

Dr.  Marks,  Socialist.  By  Marion  Couthoy  Smith. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  272.  Cincinnati:  Editor  Pablish- 
ing  Company.    50  cents. 

As  a  study  of  social  agitation  in  our  great  cities,  this 
little  story  contributes  in  no  ver>'  distinct  way  to  the  general 
stock  of  ipformatlon,  but  it  does  succeed  in  the  jmrtrayal  of 
certain  very  real  and  noteworthy  types  of  character.  The 
^ews  of  the  hero  on  social  problems  do  not  seem  to  express 
the  author's  Ideals;  the  drift  of  the  book  is  in  the  direction 
of  a  modified  form  of  Christian  socialism. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Evolution  of  France  Under  the  Third  Republic 
By  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  With  introduction 
by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw.  Octavo,  pp.  490.  Boston  :  T. 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    $3. 

Several  months  ago  we  took  occasion  to  make  note  of  the 
appearance  of  the  original  French  edition  of  the  Baron 
Pierre  de  Coubertin's  very  admirable  work  upon  the  present 
French  republic.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  its  English  version 
the  book  will  be  found  useful  to  a  great  number  of  American 
readers.  Miss  Isabel  Hapgood*  s  translation  is  particularly 
to  be  commended.  The  American  publication  of  the  book  is 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  author,  who  has  made  nu- 
merous additions  at  various  points,  for  the  express  benefit  of 
American  readers.  The  introductory  chapter  is  from  the 
pen  of  Albert  Shaw,  the  editor  of  this  magazine.  Baron  de 
Coubertin,  as  regular  readers  of  the  Review  will  remem- 
ber, is  a  frequent  contributor  to  these  pages  of  articles  upon 
French  affairs. 

Mr.  Shaw's  introductory  chapter,  while  touching  upon 
recent  French  political  history,  is  particularly  devoted  to 
an  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  gifted  young  French 
author,  whose  work,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  opinion,  is  not  unlikely 
to  bring  him  the  fame  of  a  second  De  Tocqueville.  Our  read- 
ers will  find  no  other  book  that  will  tell  them  so  reliably  and 
so  fascinatingly  as  this  volume  the  story  of  France  since 
1870. 

A  Memoir  of  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  Prepared  for  the 
Mas.sachusetts  Historical  Society.  By  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  Jr.  Octavo,  pp.  860.  Boston :  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

The  public  career  of  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  was 
one  of  the  most  notable  in  the  annals  of  American  states- 
manship. Its  beginning  was  nearly  synchronous  with  that 
of  Oladstone's  long  service  in  England— the  two  men  were 
bom  in  the  same  year,  1800— and  while  Mr.  Winthrop  left  the 
political  arena  many  years  before  the  aged  British  stat/^ 
man  whom  he  in  some  respects  resembled,  his  interest  in 
public  affairs  was  keen  to  the  last,  and  Massachusetts  boa- 
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ored  him  In  his  latter  years  as  her  "  Grand  Old  Man."  He 
died  three  years  a^o  in  hla  eighty-sixth  year.  The  memoir 
prepared  by  his  son  is  especially  remarkable  for  Its  frank 
dealing  with  those  who  at  one  time  or  another  had  been  the 
politlca,!  opponents  of  the  elder  Wlnthrop.  The  reader  at 
once  gets  the  impression  that  there  is  nothing  In  the  father's 
re<-ord  which  the  son  cares  to  conceal  or  which  the  father 
desired  to  liave  glossed  over.  The  memoir  is  candid  through- 
out, and  in  this  quality  lies  its  chief  excellence  as  a  worthy 
tribute  to  a  worthy  public  servant. 

Robert  E.  Lee  and  the  Southern  Confederacy,  1807- 
1870.  By  Henry  Alexander  White,  M.  A.  12ino,  pp. 
467.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

This  new  biography  of  General  Lee  will  be  warmly  wel- 
comed, not  only  in  the  South,  where  Lee's  memory  Is  rev- 
erenced as  is  that  of  no  other  leader,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Washington,  but  in  the  North  as  well ;  for  the  hero  of 
the  Confederacy  can  never  cease  to  be  an  interesting  figure 
in  American  history,  nor  will  his  great  qualities  of  heart  and 
head  ever  lack  appreciation  in  any  part  of  our  land.  With 
the  biographer's  attitude  toward  the  facts  of  history  many 
Northern  readers  will  find  cause  to  differ,  but  of  the  general 
trustworthiness  and  accuracy  of  his  portrayal  of  the  central 
figure  in  his  story  tliere  is  every  reason  to  feel  assured. 

Commodoi-©  Bainbridge  :  From  the  Gunroom  to  the 
Quarter-Deck.  By  James  Barnes.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    $1. 

Mr.  James  Barnes  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  go  be- 
yond the  domain  of  historic  fact  in  order  to  secure  the  ma- 
terials for  a  flrst-class  story  of  adventure.  The  life  of  Com- 
modore Bainbridge  is  not  only  an  interesting  story  on  its  own 
account,  but  it  has  everything  to  do  with  the  formative 
period  of  our  American  Navy.  As  a  contribution  toiiistory, 
not  less  than  as  a  skillfully-told  tale  of  thrilling  events,  Mr. 
Barnes'  book  is  ar  distinct  success.  The  publishers  have  co- 
operated in  providing  appropriate  and  telling  illustrations. 

Men  I  Have  Known.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Frederick  W. 
Farrar.  12mo,  pp.  483.  Boston :  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.    $1.75. 

Bean  Farrar^s  charming  rendnlscences  of  more  than 
fifty  of  the  great  men  of  his  time  are  readable  throughout. 
Such  a  grouping  of  choice  spirits  has  hardly  been  attempted 
in  any  book  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Poets  like 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Lowell,  and 
Whit  tier:  essayists  like  Emerson  and  Matthew  Arnold,  great 
religious  teachers  like  Dean  Stanley,  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice,  and  Phillips  Brooks ;  great  churchmen  like  Cardi- 
nals Newman  and  Manning,  and  a  host  of  English  bishops 
and  deans;  statesmen  like  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfleld,  and  sci- 
entists like  Darwin,  Tyndall,  and  Huxley— all  contribute  to 
the  wit  and  human  interest  of  the  volume.  It  is  a  rare 
galaxy  of  the  notabilities  of  the  Victorian  era. 

The  Victorian  Era.  By  P.  Anderson  Graham.  12mo, 
pp.  2.'>.S.    New  York:    Tjongmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1. 

This  is  a  convenient  and  readable  epitome  of  England's 
history  for  the  past  sixty  years.  The  illustrations  are  of 
very  uneven  merit. 

The  Border  Wars  of  New  England,  Commonly  Called 
King  Will  iam's  and  Queen  Anne's  Wars.  By  Samuel 
Adams  Drake.  12mo,  pp.  818.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Drake  has  added  another  to  the  list  of  his  very  en- 
tertaining contributions  to  American  history.  While  not  of 
the  first  importance,  the  border  warfare  conducted  for  so 
many  years  by  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  against  the 
settlers  of  New  England  was  an  episode  that  can  not  be  ig- 
nored in  any  study  of  American  colonial  history.  Mr.  Drake 
is  Impartial  in  the  assignment  of  responsibility  for  the  vari- 
ous outbreaks. 


The  Tenth  Island  :  Being  Some  Account  of  Newfound- 
land, Its  People,  Its  Polities,  Its  Problems,  and  Its 
Peculiarities.  By  Beckles  Willson.  12mo,  pp.  227. 
London:  Grant  Richards,  9  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden.    Ss.  6d. 

Mr.  Beckles  Willson  has  rendered  timely  service  to  the 
students  of  the  colonization  of  the  English-speaking  race  by 
his  little  book  upon  Newfoundland.  It  is  issued  by  Mr. 
Grant  Richards,  the  London  publisher,'  from  whom  any 
American  bookseller  can  procure  copies  for  readers  in  this 
country.  An  introduction  Is  contributed  by  Sir  William  V» 
Whiteway,  the  well-known  Newfoundland  premier. 

Light  from  Egypt.  By  Rev.  J.  N.  Fradenburgh,  D.D. 
12mo,  pp.  400.  Cincinnatti :  Curts  &  Jennings. 
«1.2o. 

Dr.  Fradenburgh  has  made  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to 
present  in  a  single  volume  the  more  essential  results  of  the 
important  investigations  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  The  published  records  of  these 
explorations  are  very  costly,  and  inaccessible  to  most  peo- 
ple. Dr.  Fradenburgh's  little  book  will  do  a  useful  and  im- 
portant service,  it  is  hoped,  in  bringing  some  of  this  interest- 
ing information  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  public. 

As.shur  and  the  Land  of  Nimrod.  By  Hormuzd  Ras- 
sam.  With  an  introduction  by  Robert  W.  Rogers, 
Ph.D.  Octavo,  pp.  446.  Cincinnati :  Curts  &  Jen- 
nings.   $3. 

This  book  contains  the  record  of  some  of  the  pioneer  dis- 
coveries made  in  the  ancient  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 
The  volume  affords  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  fascinating 
modern  science  of  Assyriology. 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  History  of  Mankind.  By  Prof.  Freidrich  Ratzel. 
Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition,  by  A. 
J.  Butler,  M.A.  Vol.  II.,  4to,  pp.  676.  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $4. 

The  second  volume  of  RatzePs  great  work  contains  the 
account  of  American  races,  and  also  of  the  arctic  peoples  of 
tlie  Old  World  and  of  the  African  negrroes.  American  read- 
ers will  doubtless  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this  first 
English  translation  6f  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  living  anthropologists. 

Problems  of   Nature.    Researches  and  Discoveries  of  * 
Gustav  Jaeger,   M.D..  selected  from  his  published 
Writings.     Edited  and  translated    by   Henry  G. 
Schlichter,  D.Sc.    New  York  :    Brentano's. 

Dr.  Oustav  Jaeger,  while  chiefly  known  for  his  valuable 
hygienic  discoveries,  has  distinct  claims  to  the  recognition 
of  scientists  as  one  of  the  small  group  of  early  Darwinians 
who  helped  to  give  shape  to  the  theories  of  natural  selection 
and  the  origin  of  species  which  made  the  evolutionists  of  a 
quarter-century  ago  a  class  apart.  The  present  volume  in- 
cludes the  more  important  of  Dr.  Jaeger^s  scientific  papers. 
The  selections  are  prefaced  by  two  interesting  letters  from 
Darwin  to  Jaeger. 

The  New  Psychology.  By  E.  W.  Scripture,  Ph.D. 
12mo,  pp.  524.  New  York  :  (Imported  by)  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

Professor  Scripture^s  new  book  is  Just  what  its  title 
promises— a  full  and  definite  statement  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  what  is  known  as  the  new  psychology.  The 
validity  of  some  of  the  conclusions  of  this  new  science  may 
l)e  questioned,  but  no  one  can  longer  ignore  the  growing  in- 
fiuence  of  its  votaries,  and  an  accurate  understanding  of  it(« 
methods  is  of  the  highest  Importance.  Teachers  and  others 
especially  interested  In  the  subject  will  find  in  Dr.  Scripture*B 
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work  a  lucid  and  able  prosentation  of  the  whole  matter. 
The  volame  is  illustrated. 

Studies  in  Psychical  Research.  By  Frank  Podmore, 
M.A.  Octavo,  pp.  458.  New  York  :  G.P.Putnam's 
Sons.    12. 

Several  chapters  of  this  work  had  already  appeared  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  It  is 
chiefly  a  record  of  curious  phenomena  related  to  the  occult. 

LITERATURE. 

A  Dictionary  of  American  Authors.  By  Oscar  Fay 
Adams.  12mo,  pp.  444.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.    18. 

Mr.  Adams^  "Handbook  of  American  Authors/*  pub- 
lished some  years  since,  lias  grown  into  a  "  Dictionary"  con- 
taining more  than  six  thousand  names.  It  is  always  an  easy 
task  to  point  out  omissions  and  inaccuracies  in  such  a  work 
as  this,  but  Mr.  Adams*  volume  is  so  much  more  complete 
and  useful  than  any  other  book  of  its  scope  that  temptations 
to  criticism  are  quite  overcome  by  the  emotion  of  gratitude. 
In  data  concerning  contemporary  writers  the  "  Dictionary" 
is  especially  full.  No  other  work  of  its  class  can  compare 
with  it  in  this  respect. 

The  Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  1763- 
1T83.  By  Moses  Coit  Tyler.  Vol.  II.  Octavo,  pp. 
546.    New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $8. 

Professor  Tyler's  second  volume  takes  up  the  story  at  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  1776,  and  ends  with  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  independence  by  Great  Britain,  in  1783. 
An  abundance  of  material  has  been  gathered  by  Dr.  Tyler  to 
illuminate  his  subject,  and  not  the  least  interesting  and 
pertinent  portions  of  this  material  have  come  from  sources 
comparatively  obscure  and  unknown  to  the  present  genera- 
tion of  Americans.  The  volume  is  indeed  a  revelation  of  our 
literary  pioneering. 

• 
English  Lands,  Letters,  and  Kings:  The  Later  Georges 

to   Victoria.    By  Donald  G.   Mitchell.    12mo,   pp. 

307.    New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

In  this  volume  the  ^'Ik  Marvel"  of  other  days  is  pleas- 
antly discursive  as  he  entices  the  reader  into  imaginary  ram- 
bles through  the  lake  country  of  England  and  over  the  hills 
of  Scotland.  Southey,  De  Quincey,  "  Christopher  North," 
Thomas  Campbell,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sydney  Smith,  Landor, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Tom  Moore,  Lord  Byron,  Sheltey,  and  Macaulay 
are  among  the  personalities  that  pass  and  repass  before  us, 
and  the  plan  of  sketching  these  masters  of  our  literature  with 
the  background  of  their  actual  environment  in  life  adds  much 
to  the  charm  of  the  essays. 

Talks  on  the  Study  of  Literature.    By   Arlo   Bates. 

12mo,  pp.  260.     Boston  :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

|!150. 

Mr.  Bat«s*  "  Talks  "  seem  to  us.  In  the  main,  to  be  sensi- 
ble and  fruitful  of  suggestion.  We  are  unable  to  see  why  he 
should  take  so  great  pains  to  argue  the  question  whether 
the  material  of  which  the  magazines  are  made  up  is,  or  is 
not,  literature.  Assuredly,  much  of  this  material  is  as  desti- 
tute of  the  literary  quality  as  is  far  more  than  half  of  the 
product  that  every  year  issueb  from  the  press  in  the  form  of 
bound  books.  Probably  if  a  critic  sought  to  apply  this  test 
to  Mr.  Bates*  own  book,  the  author*s  immediate  plea  would 
be  that  it  was  unfair  to  Judge  his  performance  as  a  piece  of 
literature  at  all,  since  It  did  not  pretend  to  be  that.  Can  not 
the  magazines  avail  themselves  of  the  same  plea?  The  maga- 
zines should  be  commended,  at  least,  for  what  they  have 
done  and  are  doing  to  stimulate  a  love  of  the  best  literature 
for  its  own  sake.  Mr.  Bates  is  engage<l  in  the  same  laudable 
endeavor,  and  it  seems  strange  that  he  fails  in  so  marked  a 
degree  to  recognize  the  merits  of  an  important  agency  in  the 
cause  he  has  at  heart.  On  the  whole,  we  believe  tliat  our 
readers  will  And  in  Mr.  Bates  a  safe  and  in  every  way  compe- 
tent guide. 


RELIGION  AND  MISSIONS. 

A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  By 
Arthur  C.  McGiffert,  Ph.D.  Octavo,  pp.  681.  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner-s  Sons.    $2.50. 

Dr.  McOiffert  states  in  the  preface  of  his  book  that  while 
Hamack*s  recent  work  on  the  chronology  of  early  Christiaii 
literature  was  published  too  late  to  be  utilized  by  him  in  any 
way  he  finds  himself  in  general  agreement  with  Harnack  cm 
most  points.  Students  will  be  interested  in  noting  this  agree- 
ment in  the  conclTisions  of  independent  scholars  on  sach  con- 
troverted subjects  as  the  Pauline  chronology,  the  aathorship 
of  Second  Peter,  and  the  sources  of  the  Book  of  Acta.  As  to 
the  solid  merits  of  Dr.  McGiffert's  work  nothing  need  be 
said;  the  scholastic  and  critical  abilities  of  the  Union  Sem- 
inary professor  are  sufficiently  well-known.  The  reputation 
of  the  ''International  Theological  Library*^  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  this  volume,  which  we  believe  makes  the  fiftA 
in  the  series. 

The  Bible  and  Islam;  or,  The  Influence  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  on  the  Religion  of  Mohammed: 
Being  the  Ely  Lectures  for  1807.  By  Henry  Pre- 
served Smith,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  319.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Dr.  Smith's  critical  estimate  of  the  progress  and  fruits 
of  the  Mohammedan  faith  is  most  timely.  In  the  wave  of 
indignation  at  Turkish  atrocities  tliat  has  rolled  over  Chri^ 
tendom  we  are  not  sure  but  that  the  real  merits  of  the  relig- 
ion professed  by  the  Turks  were  in  danger  of  being  altogether 
lost  to  sight  That  Mohammedanism  owes  much  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  as  a  religious  system  it  still  stands  for  pure 
and  lofty  ideals,  is  ably  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Smithes  lec- 
tures. The  subject  has  seldom  been  approached  by  any 
Christian  writer  in  a  spirit  at  once  so  tolerant  and  ao  open  to 
the  reception  of  truth.  Dr.  Smith,  while  freely  admitting 
the  virtue  of  Islam  in  replacing  heathenism  with  something 
better,  does  not  hesitate  to  condenm  its  ultra-conservatism, 
its  rigorous  formalism,  which  is.a  bar  to  further  progress. 

The  Holy  Land  in  Geogranhy  and  in  History.  By 
Townsend  Mac  Coun,  A.M.  Two  vols.,  16ma  pp. 
104-189.  New  York  :  Townsend  Mac  Coun,  29-33 
East  Nineteenth  Street.    12. 

We  are  acquainted  with  no  other  work  that  combines 
the  attractive  features  of  Mr.  Mac  Counts  compact  little  vol- 
umes—maps based  on  actual  surveys  and  showing  the 
topography  as  well  as  the  political  geography  of  the  country, 
text  containing  the  results  of  the  m<»t  recent  archteological 
discoveries  and  the  best  critical  scholarship  in  epitome^  neat 
print  and  arrangement,  convenient  size,  and  low  price.  Mr. 
Mac  Coun  has  availed  himself  freely  of  the  survey  maps  and 
other  publications  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  of 
London,  and  the  numerous  relief  maps  included  in  his  series 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  full-page  plates  are  to  be 
especially  commended. 

Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress:  A  Sociological 
Study  of  Foreign  Mis.sions.  By  the  Rev.  James  S. 
Dennis,  D.D.  In  two  vols.,  8vo.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  468l 
New  York :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    $2.50. 

Dr.  Dennis  has  attempted  an  altogether  i)ovel  treatment 
of  the  hackneyed  subject  of  missions.  His  point  of  view  is  a 
new  one.  Instead  of  regarding  missions  solely  in  the  light 
of  their  evangelistic  purpose  and  aims  he  endeavors  to  find 
out  what  they  have  actually  done  in  the  way  of  *' lifting 
society  to  higher  levels."  To  this  end  a  systematic  inquiry 
was  instituted,  and  a  great  mass  of  evidence  was  gathered 
from  the  mission-fields  of  the  world.  This  has  been  digested 
and  arranged  by  Dr.  Dennis,  and  the  first  volume  of  the 
completed  work,  the  major  portion  of  which  is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  *'  Social  Evils  of  the  Non-Christian  World," 
has  just  been  published.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
this  important  work  when  the  second  volume  appears. 
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Seven  Years  in  Sierra  Leone :  The  Story  of  the  Work  of 
William  A.  B.  Johnson.  By  Arthur  T.  Pierson. 
12ino,  pp.  252.  New  York:  Fleming H.  Revell  Com- 
pany.   $1.50. 

• 

The  Gist  of  Japan  :    The  Islands,  Tlieir  People,  and 

Missions.    By  Rev.  R.  B.  Peery,  A.M.    Timo,  pp. 

317.    New  York :    Fleming   H.   Revell   Company. 
$1.25. 

Dr.  Peery  describes  the  land,  the  people,  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Japan,  and  the  work  of  the  Christian  missions  thei'e. 
The  whole  subject  is  treated  from  the  missionary  point  of 
view. 

The  Non-Religion  of  the  Future :  A  Sociological  Study. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Guyau.  Octavo, 
pp.  554.    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    13. 

M.  Guyau  in  this  volume  voices  the  last  word  of  the  mod- 
em French  school  of  "free  thouRht."  He  defines  religion 
from  the  point  of  view  of  sociology,  rather  than  from  that  of 
metaphysics  or  ethics.  "  Religion,"  he  says,  **  is  the  outcome 
of  an  efTort  to  explain  all  things— physical,  metaphysical,  and 
moral— by  analogies  drawn  from  human  society,  imagina- 
tively and  symbolically  considered.  In  short,  it  is  a  universal 
sociological  hypothesis, my thical  Inform."  With  this  con- 
ception as  a  starting-point  M.  Guyau  proceeds  to  expound 
hi»  theory  of  the  ultimate  decomposition  of  all  systems  of 
dogmatic  religion,  although  he  freely  admits  the  temporary 
value  and  utility  of  such  systems.  His  book  is  clearly  writ- 
ten and  is  a  brilliant  examj^le  of  vigorous  dialectics. 

Clerical  Types.  By  the  Rev.  Hames  Mann.  12mo,  pp. 
217.    New  York  :    Funk  &  Wagnall's  Company.  %\. 

These  sketches  of  "clerical  tyi)es"  are  all  drawn  from 
the  life.  The  "  successful  preacher,"  the  "  popular  preacher," 
the  •••  plodding  parson,"  the  "  regular  hustler,"  the  **  revival- 
istic  preacher,"  the  "  book-worm,"  the  **  fighting  parson," 
the  *' ministerial  Greatheart,"  the  "  priestly  priest,"  and  the 
other  **  types "  are  so  very  real  that  we  can  easily  under- 
stand why  the  Rev.  Hames  Mann  sought  refuge  behind  a 
pen-name.  A  country  parson  such  as  he  describes  himself 
would  not  care  to  brave  the  fury  of  the  wounded  among  his 
brother  clerics;  but  several  of  the  "types"  are  far  from 
unattractive.  Surely  of  "minLsterial  Greathearts"  and 
"priestly  priests"  we  shall  never  have  too  many,  and  even 
the  "  book-worm  "  has  his  lovable  qualities. 

The  Greater  Gospel.  By  John  M.  Bamford.  18mo,  pp. 
159.    New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.    50  cents. 

The  Fifth  Gospel ;  or,  The  Gospel  According  to  St. 
Paul.  Revised  Version.  By  Charles  Roads,  D.D. 
12mo,  pp.  112.  Cincinnati :  Curts  &  Jennings.  50 
cents. 

Historj'  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  George  H.  Dryer, 
D.D.  Vol.  II.:  The  Preparation  for  Modern  Times, 
600-1517  A.D.  12mo,  pp.  «31.  Cincinnati :  Curts  & 
Jennings.    $1.50. 


Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture.  By  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Wallace  Martin.  Octavo,  pp.  444.  Cincin- 
nati :  Curts  &  Jennings.    $2. 

The  Golden  Passional,  and  other  Sermons.  By  David 
James  Burrell,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  338.  New  York  : 
Wilbur  B.  Ketcham.    $1.50. 

Presbyt-erianism :  Its  Relation  to  the  Negro.  By 
Matthew  Anderson,  A.M.  12mo,  pp.  363.  Philadel- 
phia: John  McGill  White  &  Co.    $1.25. 


SACRED  MUSIC. 

Praise  Songs :  A  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes.  Com- 
piled by  Arthur  H.  Dadmun.  With  introduction 
and  notes  by  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.  Oc- 
tavo, pp.  250.    New  York  :    Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

This  collection  has  been  made  especially  with  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  has  been  thought  desirable 
that  more  of  the  hymns  and  tunes  recently  brought  into  use 
In  American  public  worship  should  be  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation in  its  work.  The  selection  made  by  Mr.  Dadmun  is 
also  adapted  for  use  in  the  Young  Women's  Christian  asso- 
ciation, in  Christian  Endeavor  societies,  in  Epworth  League 
meetings,  in  Sunday-schools,  or  in  small  churches. 

The  Church  Choir  Collection  of  Anthems,  OflFertories, 
Responses  for  the  General  Use  of  Quartet  and 
Chorus  Choirs.  Compiled  by  John  E.  Pinkham. 
Octavo,  pp.  127.  Boston :  John  E.  Pinkham,  15 
Essex  Street.    $1.25. 

The  music  iu  this  volume  is  of  a  high  order,  and  great 
care  has  been  taken  in  its  arrangement.  Technically  diffi- 
cult compositions  have  been  avoided,  as  a  rule,  but  with  no 
sacrifice  of  dignity. 


SANITATION. 

How  to  Build  a  Home  :  The  House  Practical.  By 
Francis  C.  Moore.  16mo,  pp.  158.  New  York : 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Company.    $1. 

One  of  the  first  books  to  issue  from  the  press  of  the 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Company,  the  new  publishing  house, 
is  Mr.  Moore's  intensely  practical  little  handbook  of  home- 
building.  Even  In  this  difficult  and  seldom  wholly  satisfac- 
tory business  of  house  construction  one  feels  that  he  cannot 
go  very  far  astray  with  so  safe  and  well-informed  a  guide  as 
Mr.  Moore.  So  thoroughly  explicit  and  well-considered  is 
his  treatment  of  the  subject  that  next  to  nothing  is  left  for 
the  intending  house-builder  to  worry  about.  Even  the  forms 
of  contract  for  the  work  are  given  In  full,  and  in  this  matter, 
as  well  as  in  questions  of  plan  or  materials,  the  reader  has 
the  benefit  of  the  author's  experience  and  special  knowledge. 


CONTENTS    OF   REVIEWS  AND   MAGAZINES 

LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THE  NOVEMBER  MAGAZINES. 


Annals  of  the  American  Acadenny.—PhilEidelphia.  November. 

The  Place  of  the  Political  and  Social  Sciences  in  Modern 

Education.    Edmund  J.  James. 
The  Political  Philosophy  of  Aristotle.    Isaac  Loos. 
Utility  and  Cost  as  Determinants  of  Value.    Carl  Stroever. 
The  Administration  of  Prussian  Railroads.    B.  H.  Meyer. 
Association  Meetings  in  1867. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— Boston.    November. 

The  Life  of  Tennyson.    Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 
The  Frigate  Constitution.    Ira  N.  Hollls. 
Democracy  and  the  Laboring  Man.    F.  J.  Stimson. 
Peculiarities  of  American  Alunicipal  Oovenment.     E.   L. 

Godkin. 
Forty  Years  of  Bacon-Shakespeare  Folly.    John  Flske. 
Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Dean  Swift— HI.    G.  B.  Hill. 
The  Coming  Literary  Revival.    J.  S.  Tunison. 

The  Arena.— Boston.    November. 

Freedom  and  Its  Opportunities.    John  R.  Rogers. 

"  The  Case  Against  Bimetallism. "    George  H.  Smith. 

The  Initiative  and  the  Referendum.    Elihu  F.  Barker. 

The  Telegraph  Monopoly— XIV.    Frank  Parsons. 

How  theXaborer  Feels.    H.  M.  Ramp.  ..„.„.        „ 

The  Farm-Hand:     An  Unknown  Quantity.      William  E. 

Keams.  ,       ,       ^  ,^ 

Practical  Measures  for  Promoting  Manhood  and  Preventmg 

Crime.     B.  O.  Flower.  ,  ,     ,,  ^ 

The  Demand  foi^  Sensational  Journals.    John  H.  Garnsey. 
Is  History  a  Science  ?    John  Clark  Ridpath. 

The  Bookman.— New  York.    November. 

Sketches  and  Essays  by  Charles  Dickens. 
The  Progress  of  "  Fonetik  Refawrm."    H.  T.  Peck. 
Emerson  and  C-oncord.    M.  A.  De Wolfe  Howe. 
An  Epoch-Making  Lexicon.    John  C.  Rolfe. 

Century  Magazine.— New  York.    November. 

Mrs.  Cameron,  Her  Friends  and  Her  Photographs.  V.  C,  Scott 

O'Connor. 
A  Great  Naturalist— Edward  Drinker  Cope.    H.  F.  Osbom. 
Strange  Creatures  of  the  Past.    W.  H.  Ballon. 
The  Last  Days  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie- Antoinette.    Anna 

L.  Bicknell.  ^  „ 

The  Growth  of  Great  Cities.    Roger  S.  Tracy. 
Andr6e'rt  Flight  Into  the  Unknown.    Jonas  Stadling. 
The  Story  of  Chitral.    Charles  Lowe. 
An  Impertal  Dream— I.    Sara  Y.  Stevenson. 
An  Interview  With  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid.    A.  W.  Terrell. 
Mozart.    Edvard  Grieg. 

The  Chautauquan.— Meadvllle,  Pa.    November. 

The  Modern  Tall  Building.    Owen  Bnilnard. 
Goethe :  His  Life  and  Work.    R.  W.  Moore. 
The  Physical  Changes  of  Autumn.    N.  S.  Shaler. 
Imperial  Germany.    H.  P.  Judson. 
The  Economic  Power  of  Germany.  ^  ,     ^       ^  ^  ^ 

Lightning  Since  the  Time  of  Franklin.    John  Trowbridge. 
A  Glimpse  of  the  Moonshiners.   Emil  O.  Peterson. 
The  Rise  in  the  Price  of  Bread.  Maggiorino  Ferraris. 
The  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    John  E.  Bennett. 
Fever  Panics.    Felix  L.  Oswald. 

The  Cosmopolitan.— Irvlngton.  N.  Y.    November. 

Beauty  and  Charm  in  India.    Julian  Hawthorne. 

The  Castle  of  the  Thane  at  Cawdor.    Ellen  P.  Cunningham. 

Some  Cuban  Photographic  Sketches. 

Some  Curiosities  of  Farming.    John  L.  Heaton. 

A  Glance  at  the  Dark  Arts.    F.  W.  Fitzpatrick. 

Frank   Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.— New  York.    November. 

Andrew  Jackson— I.    A.  Oakey  Hall.  „  „  •^ 

The  Moqui  Snake  Dance  in  Arizona.    Lieut.  E.  H.  Plummer. 

Columbia  University.    J.  Frederic  Thorne. 

The  Fisher-Folk  of  Scotland.    M.  E.  L.  Addis. 

Amidst  the  Shades  of  Umbrian  Painters.    E.  C.  Vansittart. 

The  River  Eden.    E.  R.  Dibdin. 


Godey's  Magaxine.— New  York.    November. 

The  Centennial  of  the  American  Navy.    James  M.  Whlton 

The  Music  of  the  Streets.    Rupert  Hughes. 

Four  Months  in  Paradise  (Hawaii)— II.    John  R.  Musick. 

Among  the  Cheyennes.    Frances  Drake. 

A  Poet  of  the  Civil  War. 

Harper's  Magaxine.— New  York.    November. 

With  the  Greek  Soldiers.    Richard  H.  Da\is. 

The  City  to  the  North  of  "  Town."    James  Barnes. 

The  New  Japan.    Torn  Hoshi. 

The  Pardon  of  Sainte-Anne  D' Auray  in  Brittany.    G.W.  Ed 

wards. 
The  (Century's  Progress  in  Biology.    Henry  S.  Williams. 
Daniel  Webster.    Carl  Schurz. 

Ladles'  Home  Journal.— Philadelphia.    November. 

The  First  Thanksgiving  Dinner.    Clifford  Howard. 

How  I  Do  My  Tricks.    Harry  Kellar. 

How  Oregon  Was  Saved  for  the  Union.    O.  L.  Weed. 

Lippincott'a  Magaxine.— Philadelphia.    November. 

Government  by  "  Gentlemen.**    Fred.  P.  Powers. 

The  Day  of  Dialect.    C.  De  Leon. 

Banquets  of  the  Olden  Time.    Francis  J.  Ziegler. 

Oddities  of  a  Famous  Climate.    F.  H.  Dewey. 

Vegetables.    Calvin  D.  Wilson. 

On  Small  Courtesies.    Frances  Courtenay  Baylor. 

Novelists  as  Costumers.    Eva  A.  Madden. 

McClure's  Magaxine.- New  York.   November. 

From  India  to  South  Africa.    Mark  Twain. 

The  Government  Collection  of  Civil  War  Photographs.   A- 

^V   G  reele  v 
Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.    Charles  A.  Dana. 
A  French  Critic's  Impressions  of  America.    F.  Bninett^re. 
Edison's  Revolution  in  Iron  Mining.    Theodore  Waters. 

Midland  Monthly.— Des  Moines,  Iowa.    November. 

Homes  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset.    Alice  R.  WiUard. 

A  New  Route  to  Alaska's  Eldorado.  Mrs.Frederlck  Schwaika. 

Vinnie  Ream  Hoxie.    Isadore  Baker. 

Sketches  of  Egyptian  Life.    Florence  Kerr-Hillhoose. 

The  Gregarious  Animal  Man.    Brigham  Johnson. 

William  M.  Evarts.    Henry  O'Connor. 

Munsey's  Magazine.— New  York.    November. 

Our  Citizen  Soldiery. 

The  Parliaments  of  the  World.    Tliomas  B.  Reed. 

My  Favorite  Novelist  and  his  Best  Book.    W.  Clark  RussdL 

Our  Mid-Paciflc  Outpost.    Hernando  De  Soto  Money. 

New  England  Magazine.— Boston.    November. 

The  Town  of  Brandon,  Vermont.    Augusta  W.  Kellogg. 

Importance  of  Illustrating   New   England  History  oy  Ro- 
mance.   Rufus  Choate. 

Daniel  Webster  on  Cape  Code  and  Its  People. 

The  Children's  Institutions  of  Boston.    William  I.  Cole. 

Two  Champions  of  Religious  Liberty  in  New  England. 
A.  Slade. 

Esek  Hopkins,  First  Admiral  of  the  American  Na\7* 
Grieve 

A  Painter  of  Monadnock.    Charles  E.  Hurd. 

Scribner'a  Magazine.— New  York.    November. 

The  Business  of  a  Wheat  Farm.    William  Allen  White. 

Salute  Beuve.    George  McLean  Harper. 

The  Country  Church  in  America.    William  B.  Bigelow. 

Aerial  Photography.    Gilbert  T.  Woglom. 

Night  Photography.    James  B.  CarnngtDn. 

Confessions  of  a  College  Professor. 
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THE   OTHER   AMERICAN   AND   ENGLISH   PERIODICALS. 

{Frrym  the  latest  numbers  received.) 


American  Amateur  Photographep.— New  York.    October. 
Some  Remarks  on  Lantern  Slides.    Alfred  Steiglltz. 

American  Historical  Review.— New  York. 

(Quarterly.)    October. 

The  Prussian  Campaign  of  1758.    Herbert  L.  Tattle. 
Mirabeau,  a  Victim  or  the  Lettres  de  Cachet.    F.  M.  Fling. 
The  Proprietary  Province  as  a  Form  of  Colonial  Gtovern- 

ment.— II.    Mary  E.  Woolley. 
The  Causes  of  Know-Nothing  Success  in  Massachusetts.    6. 

H.  Haynes. 

American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews.— New  York.  October. 

Sir  Isaac  Holden.    Emily  Crawford. 

Aluminum :  A  Newcomer  Among  the  Metals. 

The  Origin  of  the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.    Frances  E.  WlUard. 

The  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.    Helen  M.  Hen- 

rotin. 
A   Woman^s   Club  Movement    in  London.    Mrs.   Sheldon 

English  Schoolboys  on  the  "  Trek." 

Local  History  and  the  "Civic  Renaissance  "  in  New  York. 

Women  at  the  English  Universities.    Mary  T.  Blauvelt. 

Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly.— New  York.    October. 

The  Racial  Geography  of  Europe.— IX.    W.  Z.  Ripley. 

Franklin^s  Kite  Experiment.    A.  McAdie. 

The  Psychology  of  Belief.    W.  B.  Parker. 

Free-Hand  Drawing  in  Education.    H.  O.  Fitz. 

Principles  of  Taxation.— XI.    David  A.  Wells. 

Some  Unrecognized  Laws  of  Nature.    C.  H.  Henderson. 

Science  at  the  University  of  Chicago.    F.  Starr. 

The  Idea  of  Murder  Among  Men  and  Animals.    G.  Ferrero. 

A  Decade  in  Federal  Railway  Regulation.    H.  T.  Newcomb. 

Early  American  Chemical  Societies.    H.  C.  Bolton. 

The  Economic  Value  of  Animals.    Charles  F.  Holder. 

Badminton  Magazine.- London.    October. 

Cub-Hunting.    C.  E.  A.  L.  Rumbold. 

The  Eton  and  Harrow  Cricket  Match.    R.  D.  Walker. 

Shooting  Partridges  Under  a  Kite.    J.  A.  Milne. 

The  Present  Position  of  the  Game  of    Croquet.    Leonard 

Williams. 
Shooting  in  Chill  October.    A.  E.  Gathome-Hardy. 
Golf  and  Character.    Garden  G.  Smith. 
The  Grlffln  in  India.    Col.  T.  8.  St.  Clair. 

Bankers*  Magaxine.— London.    October. 

Silver  and  the  Bank  Reserve. 

The  Indian  Currency  Position.    Hermann  Schmidt. 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Mint. 

The  Bank  of  England.    Illustrated. 

The  Economic  Situation  in  the  United  States. 

Bankers*  Magasine.— New  York.    October. 

Causes  of  the  Fall  in  Prices  Since  1872.    J.  W.  Jenks. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Bank. 

Organized  Capital :    Its  Privileges  and  Its  Duties. 

What  Legislation  is  Needed  with  Respect  to  the  Currency. 

Biblical  World.— Chicago.    October. 

Jesus  as  a  Thinker.    Ernest  D.  Burton. 
Gadara  and  the  Jordan  Valley.    Shailer  Mathews. 
IsraePs  Place  In  Universal  History.    George  H.Schodde. 
A  Twelfth-Century  Gospels  Manuscript.     Edgar  J.  Good- 
speed. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra.— Oberlin,  Ohio.     (Quarterly.)    October. 

Early  Religion  of  the  Hindus.- 1.    H.  W.  Magoun. 
The  Unity  of  Zechariah.    Walter  R.  Betteridge. 
The  Cambridge  Platonists.    F.  J.  Powicke. 
The  Church  Fathers  on  Property.    Henry  H.  Swain. 
KnOters  Homer.    Samuel  C.  Bartlett. 
Royce*s  Religious  Philosophy.    Edwin  S.  Carr. 
Social  Evolution  and  the  Churches.    Henry  Davies. 
The  Incarnation  and  the  Kenosis.    F.  C.  H.  Wendel. 
The  Taxation  Problem  in  Chicago.    Edward  W.  Bemis. 
The  New  "  Sayings  of  Jesus.*'    G.  F.  Wright. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.- Edinburgh.    October. 

Freidrich  Nletsche :  His  Life  and  Works.    Andrew  Seth. 

TheNarlein  Library.    J.  M.  Stone. 

The  Calendar  of  Scottish  Crime.— I.    Herbert  Maxwell. 

Chinese  Censors. 

Favorites  in  French  Fiction. 

French  and  English  in  tlie  Basin  of  the  Niger. 

Navis  Sacra. 

The  Native  Press  in  India. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.    September  15. 

Tlie  Production  of  Petroleum. 
The  Cotton  Fabrics  of  Bombay. 


New  Customs  Tariff  of  Canada.    Continued. 
New  Customs  Tariff  of  Cape  Colony. 

Canadian  Magazine.— Toronto.    October. 

The  Davs  of  Rest  of  Prehistoric  Man.    R.  G.  Haliburton. 
The  Making  of  a  Dollar  Bill.    Alexander  C.  Campbell. 
Premiers  of  Prince  Edward's  Island.    W.  L.  Cotton. 
The  Universities  of  Nova  Scotia.    Mina  A.  Reade. 
A  Glimpse  of  Norway.    Winnlfred  Wilton. 
The  Royal  Society  of  Canada.    J.  G.  Bourinot. 
My  Contemporaries  in  Fiction.— XII.,  XIII.    David  C.  Mur- 
ray. 
American  Trade  Relations.    John  Charlton. 

CasseH'a  Family  Magazine.— London.    October. 

Women  as  Animal  Painters.    Marv  E.  Garton. 
Their  Bravest  Deeds:  The  Story  of  Four  Living  Generals. 
Costume  and  Character.    Continued.  *H.  O.  Arnold-Forster. 
All  About  Champagne.    Robert  Machray. 

Casaier's  Magazine.— New  York.    Octol)er. 

Turbine  Building  in  Switzerland.    Alph.  Steiger. 

The  Story  of  the  OU-Flelds.    G.  E.  Walsh. 

Is  the  Inventive  Faculty  a  Myth  ?    W.  H.  Smyth. 

Corn  as  Fuel.    C.  R.  Richards. 

Electric  Power  in  a  Great  Railway  Shop.    F.  W.  Webb. 

Non-Flammable  Wood.    Charles  E.  Ellis. 

Marine  Feed  Water  Filtering.    Nisbet  Sinclair. 

Water-Tight  Compartments  and  Bulkheads.     J.  H.  !Mor- 

rison. 
Carburetted  Water  Gas.    Arthur  G.  Glasgow. 
Brakes  for  High-Speed  Railway  Trains.    L.  H.  Walter. 

Catholic  World.— New  York.    October. 

Ancestor  Worship  the  Origin  of  Religion.    George  McDer- 

mot. 
A  Lay  Sermon  on  Truth. 

Theosophy :  Its  Leaders  and  Its  Leadings.    A.  A.  McGInley. 
A  Phase  of  Parisian  Socialism.    A.  I.  Butterworth. 
Early  Critics  of  Shakespeare.    W.  H.  Sheran. 
How  a  Bible  Student  Came  to  be  a  Catiiolic. 
The  French  Expedition  to  Ireland  in  17»8.    G.  McDermot. 
**  DemocracAT  and  Liberty  "  Reviewed.    Hllalre  Belloc. 
The  Art  of  Lying.    Leila  H.  Bugg. 

Chambers's  Journal.- Edinburgh.    October. 

The  Education  of  John  Bull,  Junior.    Ernest  Protheroe. 

The  Forfeited  Estates  in  Scotland. 

The  Old-Fashioned  Collier, 

Electricity  from  the  Dust-Bins. 

The  Colonies  of  Germany. 

The  Yukon  Gold-Fields. 

Charities  Review.— New  York.    September. 

The  Problem  of  Pauperism.    Frederick  H.  Wines. 

Thomas  Chalmers.    Elizabeth  Gllman. 

Dependent  Children  and  Family  Homes.     W.   P.   Letch- 

The  Law*  Affecting  Immigrants  and  Tramps.     Harry  A. 

Minis. 
District  Charity  Organization.    J.  B.  Brackett. 

Contemporary  Review.— London.    October. 

Richard  Holt  Hutton.    Julia  Wedgwood. 

The  Prospects  of  Rhodesia.    F.  Catesby  Holland. 

Bimetallism  and  the  Bank.    Corn  Hill. 

The  Crisis  in  the  East.    Canon  MacColl. 

An  Australian  in  Europe  Thirty  Yoars  Ago.    Charles  Gavan 

Duffy. 
The  Celtic  Mind.    Sophie  Bryant. 
Beauty   and   Ugliness.     Vernon  Lee  and   C.   Anstruther^ 

Thomson. 
The  Zionist  Congress.    Theodor  Herzl. 
Wanted— A  Leader.    A  New  Radical. 

CornhiU  Magazine.— Ix>udon.    October. 

Agincourt— An  Anniversay  Study.    J.  W.  Fortescue. 
The  Sepoy  Revolt  at  Delhi,  May,  1867.— II.    E.  VIbart. 
The  Romance  of  Race.    Grant  Allen. 
The  Mechanism  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Some  Spies.    Andrew  Lang. 

Cosmopolls.— London.    October. 

(In  English.) 

Beggars.    F.  Max  MQller. 

Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  in  Congress.    I.  Zangwill. 

'*The  Promised  Land"  of    the    Balkan    Peninsula.     W. 

Miller. 
Contemporary  Scandinavian  Belles-Lettres.    R.  N.  Bain. 

(In  French.) 
Foreign  Diplomats  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.    Y.  du  Bled. 
Dramatic  Hen&lsBance  in  Spidn.    Clement  Rbchel. 
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(In  German.) 
Von  Moltke'8  Military  Correspondence.    I.  von  V.  du  Ver- 

nois. 
Social  Problems  of  the  Modern  State.    Rudolph  Rohm. 
Ernst  Curtius  and  Heinrich  von  Freitschke.    H.  (irimm. 

Demorest's  Magazine.— New  York.    Oitolier. 

The  Gold-Flelds  of  tlie  Yukon  Vallev.    Mary  A.  Fanton. 
New  Sayings  of  Our  Lord.    Clifton  Harby  Levy. 
How  to  Pose  Children.    Cuy ler  Reynolds. 

The  Dial.  -Clilcago.     October  1. 

A  Literary  Anniversary. 

Literary  Values.    Charles  L.  Moore. 

Education.— Boston.    October. 

Our  American  Highlanders— Problems  and  Progress.    C.  J. 

Ryder. 
Kindergarten  Methods  jn   Higher  Education.    Minnie  M. 

Glidden. 
Thouglits  on  the  Correlation  of  Studies.— II.    John  Ogden. 
Dialectical  Germany.    E.  I.  Antrim. 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    October. 

Classification  and   Instruction  in   Rural   Schools.    W.    T. 

Harris. 
The  New  Harvard  Entrance  Requirements.    A.  B.  Hart. 
Scope  of  the  Science  of  Education.    J.  J.  Findiay. 
Problems  In  the  Education  of  Women.    Marion  Talbot. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Practice  School.    Wllhelm  Rein. 
Some  Aspects  of  Drawing.    M.  V.  O'Shea. 
On  Teaching  Argumentation.    G.  J.  Smith. 

Educational  Review.— London.    September. 
The  Women's  Section  at  the  V^ictorian  Era  Exhibition.  A.J. 

Ward. 
The  Schoolmaster  In  His  Post.    F.  Watson. 
The  Inspiration  of  Modern  Education.    W.  K.  Hill. 

The  Engineering  Magaxine.— New  York.    October. 

Electric  Power  on  Trunk-Line  Railways.    (Jeorge  Forbes. 
Modern  Wharf  Imnrovements.    Foster  Crowell. 
Enormous  Possibilities  of   Rapid   Electric   Travel.    C.   H. 

Davis,  F.  S.  Williamson. 
Cost-Keeping  Methods  In  Macblne-Shops.    H.  Roland. 
Industrial  Awakening  of  the  Russian  Empire.    F.  J.  Guyon. 
Exploring  and  Exploiting  a  Gold  Country.    Albert  Williams, 

Jr. 
Progress  In  Perfection  of  the  Rack  Railway.    E.  L.  Corthell. 
The  District  Distribution  of  Energy.    C.  E.  Emery. 
Esthetic  Treatment  of  Engineering  Work.    H.  H.  Statham. 
Ericsson's  First  Monitor  and  the  Later  Turret  Ships.    G.  L. 

Fowler. 

English  Illustrated  Magasine.— London.    October. 

Studies  and  Sketches  of  the  BMrst  Napoleon. 
Chat  With  a  Squire's  Game-keeper.    Y.  Stewart. 
How  Wolfe  Changed  the  History  of  the  World. 
The  Hidden  Treasure  of  Windsor  Castle. 
The  Meanness  of  Millionaires. 
The  First  Long  Voyage  in  a  Balloon. 

Fortnightly  Review.— London.    October. 

Khartoum  in  Sight.    Major  Arthur  Griffiths. 

At  Arcachon.    W.  M.  Fullerton. 

The  Lord-Lieutenancy  and  a  Royal  Residence  in  Ireland. 

Imagination  in  Modern  Art.    Vernon  Lee. 

An  Object  Lesson  in  Politics.    W.  S.  Lilly. 

The  Hates  of  Napoleon.    Charles  Whibley. 

Love-Letters  of  Guy  de  Maupassant. 

Scandinavia  and  Her  King.    Constance  Sutcllffe. 

The  Speed  of  Warships:  a  Reply.    W.  H.  White. 

An  Apology  for  Unprincipled  Toryism.    A.  A.  Baumann. 

The  Triumph  of  the  Cossack. 

The  Forum.— New  York.    Octol)er. 

England,  Turkey,  and  India.    Thomas  (».  Bowles. 

Notable  Letters  from  My  Political  Friends.  Justin  H.  Mor- 
rill. 

Our  Need  of  Merchant  Vessels.    E.  T.  Chamberlain. 

The  Protective  Features  of  "  Section  22."  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr. 

The  Impending  Deficiency  of  Breadstuflfs.    C.  W.  Davis. 

Statistics  Versus  Socialism.    W.  T.  Harris. 

Tlie  Heredity  of  Acquired  Characteristics.  Cesare  Lombroso. 

Bimetallism  a  Nec(*ssity.    Edward  Tuck. 

A  Single  Standard  Inevitable.    W.  M.  Grinnell. 

Universities  and  the  Higher  JSducation  of  Wonien.  O.  Brown- 
ing. 

Naval  Warfare :  Present  and  Future.    Fred.  T.  Jane. 

Paul  Verlaine.    S.  C.  de  Soissons. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— London.    October. 

The  Queen  in  the  Highlands.    James  Milne. 
Shakesj.>eare's  Copv  of  Montaigne.    Arthur  Ni<-holson. 
Reconquering  the  Sudan.    Frederick  A.  Edwards. 
Prince  Bismarck  as  a  Student  of  History.    W.  Miller. 
The  Distances  of  the  Stars.    J.  Ellurd  (iore. 
A  Visit  to  the  Western  Sahara.    Harold  Bindloss. 


The  Green  Bag.— Boston.    October, 

Joan  of  Arc  and  Bluebeard.— II.    R.  V.  Rogers. 

Some  Old  I^aw  Books. 

The  Barbarian  Codes.    Guy  C.  Lee. 

Chapters  In  the  English  Law  of  Lunacy.- II.   A.  W.  Renton. 

Inviolability  of  the  Human  Body.    Irving  Browne. 

Gunton'a  Magazine.- New  York.    October. 

The  Truth  About  Trusts.    R.  P.  Flower. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Non-Partisanship. 

Is  the  Silver  Ouestlon  Dead  ? 

Farming  and  Farm  Labor. 

The  Growth  of  Trades-Unionism. 

Hartford  Seminary  Record.— Hartford,  Conn.    (Quarterly.) 

August. 

Truth  of  the  Incarnation  in  Certain  Practical  Relations.   A. 

J.  Lyman. 
The  Christ  of  Yesterday  and  "  The  Christ  of  To-day."   J.  S. 

Davenport. 
Hartford  Seminary  Revisited.    L.  W.  Hicks. 

Home  Magazine.— Binghamton,  N.  Y.    October. 

Flowers  of  All  Nations.    Addison  Ellsworth. 
The  Defenders  of  the  Chew  House.    ,W.  L.  Calver. 
The  Initiative  and  Referendum.    Marion  Butler. 
The  (Cooperative  Colony  at  Ruskin.    John  Southworth. 
The  Dread  Plague— Consumption.    C.  W.  Ingraliam. 

The  Homiletic  Review.— New  York.    October. 

The  Plan  of  the  Sermon.    W.  G.  Blaikie. 
The  Problem  of  the  Sunday  School.    J.  B.  Shaw. 
International  Problems  of  Theolog>-.    G.  H.  Schodde. 
Second  Chapter  of  Genesis.    J.  F.  McCurdy. 

Intelligence.— New  York.    October. 

The  Dogma  of  Inspiration.    Henry  Frank. 

Social  Relations  of  the  Cosmos.    G.  S.  Wake. 

The  Metaphysics  of  Courage.    Charlotte  Hellmann. 

Inductive  Astmlogy.— II.    John  Hazelrigg. 

The  Evolution  of  Consciousness.    W.  T.  James. 

The  Songs  of  the  Master.— II.    Charles  Johnston. 

Centres  of  Force  and  "  Being."— XXV.    C.  H.  A.  Bjems 

The  Infinity  of  the  Soul.    Eugene  Skilton. 

International.— Chicago.    October. 

The  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky.    Ellve  H.  Glover. 
The  Transformation  of  Russia.    Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.- Philadelphia.    (Quiirterly.) 

October. 
Nan  sen.    Leslie  Stephen. 
Citizenship.    P.  E.  Matheson. 
Professor  Jowett.    Edward  Calrd. 
Itelation  of  Pessimism  to  Ultimate  Philosophy.   F.  C.  S. 

Schiller. 
Our  Social  and  Ethical  Solidarity.    Edmund  Montgomery. 
Some  of  the  Leading  Ideas  of  Comte's  Positivism.   S.  H. 

Mel  lone. 
History  and  Spirit  of  Chinese  Ethics.    Keijiro  Nakamura. 

The  International  Studio.— New  York.    October. 

Marc  Antocolsky.    Frances  Keyzer. 
The  Coloring  of  the  Venetians.    Thomas  SchUfer. 
Some  Glasgow  Designers.— II.    Gleeson  Wliite. 
Algraphy :  A  SuVjstitute  for  Lithography. 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies.— Phila- 
delphia.    September. 
Conduits  and  Cables.    Alex.  Dow. 
The  Construction  of  the  Hemet  Dam.    J.  D.  Schuyler. 
The  New  Road  Law  of  Montana.    M.  S.  Parker. 
The  Consulting  Engineer  in  Municipal  Affairs.  W.  H.Searles. 
Average  Life  of  Cross-Ties  in  Colorado.    W.  Ashtou. 

Journal  of  the  United  SUtea  Artillery.— Fort  Monroe.    (Bi- 

Monthly.)    July-August. 

Development  of  a  Photo-Velocimeter.    Lieut.  B.  W.  Dunn. 
The  Synchronograph.  A.  C.  C?rehorc  and  Lieut.  G.  O.  Squier. 
History  of  Sea-Coast  Fortifications  of  the  U.  S.-llI.   (Jen. 

G.  W.  (Uillum. 
Adaptability  of  the  Bicycle  to  Military  Purposes.— III.  W. 

C,  Davis. 

Kindergarten  Magazine.- Chicago.    October. 

The  Social  Settlement  Vacation  School.    Nina  C.  Vande- 

walker. 
Excess  in  Kindergarten  Symljolism.    E.  E.  Sterns. 

Knowledge.— London.    October. 
Bird-Songs  in  Autumn.    Charles  A.  Mitchell. 
Greek  Vase- Pain  ting  in  Italy.    H.  B.  Walters. 
The  Prime  Movers  of  Nerve  and  Muscle. 
Calcium  in  the  Sun.    Agnes  M.  Clerke. 
Some  New  Views  ais  to  the  Planet  Venus.    Camille  Flam- 
marion. 
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Coming  Cold.    Alex.  B.  MacDowall. 

On  tlie  V  egetatlon  of  Australasia.    Continued.    W.  B.  Hems- 
ley. 

Leisure  Hour.— London.    October. 

Birmin^cham.    W.  J.  Gordon. 

The  (iaucho  of  the  Pampas.    Ann  Scott. 

(Canadian  Parliaments.    Edward  Porritt. 

Food  for  Various  Ages  and  Occupations.    Alfred  Schofleld. 

London  Quarterly  Review.— London.    October. 
Nelson. 

Peter  the  Great. 
The  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation. 
The  Treatment  of  Dissent  in  English  Fiction. 
The  (Church  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Fin-de-Sifecle  Woman. 
The  Meaning  and  Supremacy  of  the  Bible. 
The  Growth  of  London  During  the  Queen's  Reign. 

Longman's  Magazine.— London.    October. 

The  **  Jubilee  Criclcet  Book."    Andrew  Lang. 
Fashions  in  Flowers.    Alicia  Amherst. 

Ludgate.— London.    October. 

The  Story  of  a  Storm.    Robert  Machray. 

Trinity  Wharf;  What  We  do  with  Our  Buoys. 

The  liocking-.S tones  of  Cornwall.    A.  S.  Hurd. 

The  Aldershot  G^iunasium ;  Military  Muscle.  H.  C.  Shelley. 

Lutheran  Quarterly.— Gettysburg,  Pa.    October. 

Iminortality  in  the  Light  of  Scripture  and  Nature.    W.  F. 

Eyster. 
The  Lord's  Supper.    Frank  P.  Manhart. 
Luther's  Attitude  at  the  Marburg  Colloquy.    J.  J.  Young. 
The  Fundamental  Doctrines.    L.  S.  Keyser. 
The  Planet  Mars.    S.  F.  Breckenridge. 
Moses  as  a  Scholar.    H.  H.  Hall. 
Sketch  of  Gideon  Scherer.    James  A.  Brown. 
The  Unconscious  Spirit  of  Heresy.    J.  F.  Seebach. 
Oriental  Archeeology  and  tlie  Old  Testament.    J.  B.  Fox. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. — London.    October. 
How  the  Klectric  Telegraph  Saved  India.    P.  V.  Luke. 
A  First  Night  at  Athens. 
Edmond  de  Goncourt.    A.  F.  Davidson. 
The  Twelfth  of  July  in  Ireland.    A.  D.  Godley. 
What  is  a  Univeraity  ?    E.  A.  Sonnenschein. 
The  Childhood  or  Horace.    Professor  Ramsay. 

The  Menorah.— New  York.    October. 

» 

The  Jewish  New  Year's  Day  in  the  Light  of  History.    K. 

Kohler. 
History  of  the  Jews  of  Prague.    A.  Kohut. 
Brother  Bien's  Trip  to  Germany.    H.  Greenebaum. 
Knowledge  vs.  Spirituality.    Henrietta  Szold. 

Missionary  Herald.— Boston.    October. 

The  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Banyan  City  Scientiflc  Institute.    L.  P.  Peet. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World.— New  York.    October. 

Glimpses  of  Life  on  a  Persian  Highway.    Robert  E.  Speer. 
Ion  Kieth-Falconer,  Pioneer  in  Arabia.    A.  T.  Pierson. 
Politics  and  Missions  in  Persia.    8.  G.  Wilson. 
Mission  Work  in  Arabia.    S.  M.  Zwemer. 
Church  and  State  in  Russia.— I.    Vladimir  Solovief. 
Has  Islam  been  a  Religion  of  I*rogress?    Is  it  Now?    F.  F. 
Ellin  wood. 

The  Monist.— Chicago.    (Quarterly.)    October. 

The  Realties  of  Experience.    C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 

On  Isolation  in  Organic  Revolution.    George  J.  Romanes. 

Man  a»  a  Member  of  Society.— II.    P.  Topinard. 

On  Sensations  of  Orientation.    Ernst  Mach. 

On  Species  Formation.    Th.  Eimer. 

Prof.  Max  MttUer's  Theory  of  Self.    Paul  Carus. 

Municipal  Affairs.- New  York.    (Quarterly.)   September. 

Public  vs.  Private  Operation  of  Street  Railways.    J.  DeW. 

Warner,  E.  E.  Higglns. 
Business  Men  in  Civic  Service.    Robert  C.  Brooks. 
Recreation  Piers.    E.  C.  O'Brien. 
Labc»r  Question  in  the  Department  of  Street  ('leaning.    G. 

E.  Waring,  Jr. 
Municipal  Statistical  Offices  In  Europe.    E.  M.  Hartwell. 

Music— Chicago.    October. 

An  Afternoon  with  Madame  Patti.    W.  Armstrong. 
Concerning  Musical  Memory.    J.  S.  Van  Cleve. 
The  Oratorios  of  ('arisHlrai.    M.  Brenet. 
In  the  Citv  of  Zion.    Elizabeth  ('umings. 
Music  in  IVIinneapolis.    Edwin  Biorkman. 

Nations!  Review.— London.    October. 
The  Risings  on  the  Indian  Frontier.    Robert  Low. 
The  Canadian  Enigma.    Arthur  Sliadwell. 
Native  Rhodesia.    J.  Y.  F.  Blake. 
Great  Britain's  Opiwrtunity.    A  Symposium. 


George  Gissing's  Novels.    Frederick  Dolman. 
Religion  and  the  London  School  Board.    Evelyn  Cecil. 
Naval  Warfare,    H.  J.  May. 

New  Review.— I^ndon.    October. 

Imperialism.    Continued.    C.  de  Thierry. 

The  Crisis  in  the  Civil  Service. 

Unpublished  Napoleon.    James  FItzmaurice-Kelly. 

The  Art  of  Cricket.    Cantab. 

More  Farmyard  Criticism.    Ernest  £.  Williams. 

International  Morality.    T.  G.  Law. 

Nineteenth  Century.- London.    October. 

The  Breakdown  of  the  "  Forward  "  Indian  Frontier  Policy. 

A  Moslem's  View  of  the  Pan-Islamic  Revival. 

The  Coming  Revolt  of  the  Clergy.    Heneuge  H.  Jebb. 

Machiavellism :  the  Law  of  the  Beasts.  Frederick  Green- 
wood. 

Fifty  Years  of  the  English  County  Courts.    Judge  Snagge. 

Consumption  in  Cattle  Conveyable  to  Man.    James  Long. 

Specimens  of  Italian  Folk-Songs.  Translated  by  Mrs. 
Wolffsohn.    • 

The  Protection  of  Wild  Birds.    Harold  Russell. 

Philo-Zlonists  and  Anti-Semites.    Herbert  Bentwich. 

Our  Custom  House  Regulations.    Algernon  West. 

The  Promised  Irish  Local  Government  Bill.  John  E.  Red- 
mond. 

British  Suzerainty  in  the  Transvaal.    Edward  Dicey. 

North  American  Review.- New  York.    October. 

Man  and  the  Machine.    Henry  C.  Potter. 

Immigration  and  the  Educational  Test.    Prescott  F.  Hall. 

College  Discipline.    David  Starr  Jordan. 

The  Torpedo  Boat  In  Naval  Warfare.    B.  Micou. 

Canada  and  the  Dinglev  Bill.    John  Charlton. 

Another  View  of  the  Union  Label.    S.  H.  Nichols. 

The  Coming  Sea^Power.    Charles  H.  Cramp. 

The  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty.    Mayo  W.  Hazeltine. 

To  Abate  the  Plague  of  City  Noises.    J.  H.  (Jirdner. 

Present  Status  of  the  Silver  Question.    R.  P.  Bland. 

India's  Case  for  Silver.    A.  S.  Ghosh. 

The  Rejuvenation  of  the  Jew.    H.  P.  Mendes. 

Some  Important  Results  of  the  Jubilee.    Andrew  Carnegie. 

The  Open  Court.— Chicago.    October. 
Municipal  Life  in  New  Zealand.    Robert  Stout. 
History  of  the  People  of  Israel.— IV.    C.  H.  CorniU. 
The  Mission  Ruins  of  California.    J.  M.  Scanland. 
The  Personality  of  God. 

Outing.— New  York.    October. 
The  Cyclists'  Annual  Frolic.    A.  H.  Godfrey. 
The  Beginnings  of  Fox-Hun  ting  in  America.    Hanson  Hiss. 
Review  of  the  Football  Season  of  1897.    Walter  Camp. 
In  the  Teeth  of  the  Mistral  Awheel.    P.  E.  Jenks. 
The  International  Tennis  of  1897.    J.  P.  Paret. 

The  Outlook.— New  York.    October. 
Chicago's  New  Public  Library  Building.    Forrest  Crlesey. 
The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life.— XXVin.    Justin  M^oarhiy. 
The  Higher  Life  of  Berlin.    Hermann  von  Soden. 
Wisby,  an  Ancient  Hanseatic  Town.    Walter  Hyams. 
Travel  in  America  In  the  Nineteenth  Century.  C.  M.  Depew. 

Overland  Monthly.— San  Francisco.    October. 

Two  Pictures  of  an  Unknown  Bit  of   the  Monterey  Coast. 

H.  W.  Fairbanks,  L.  M.  Dixon. 
Early  Days  in  San  Francisco.- X.    Maria  Knight. 
The  Story  of  the  Yukon  Valley.    T.  Evans. 
Discoverer  of  the  Yukon  Gold-flelds.    W.  R.  Quinan. 
Some  Impressions  of  Washington  State.    A.  B.  Coffey. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine.— London.    October. 
Wilton  House.    Countess  of  Pembroke. 
Lee  of  Virginia.    Continue<l.    Henr\'  Tyrell. 
Partridge-Shooting.    Lord  Ernest  Hamilton. 
Card-Playing.    Louisa  Parr. 
Northamptonshire  Village  Jottings.    Alice  Dryden. 

Photo-American.— New  York.    October. 

The  Value  of  Suggestion  in  a  Photograph. 
Negatives  and  Pictures. 

Economy  in  Cover  Glasses.    Ro])ert  Humphrey. 
Stepping  Stones  to  Photogrraphy.— IX.     Edward  W.  New- 
ib. 


com  I 


Photo-Beacon.— Chicago.   October. 


Short  Talks  on  Picture-Making.— IV.    F.  Dundas  Todd. 
Color  Photography.    H.  T.  WchkI. 
My  Method  of  Making  Lantern  Slides.    T.  V*  Brook. 
New  Method  of  Developing  Film.    F.  Dundas  Todd. 

Photographic  Times.— New  York.    October. 

Adaptation  of   Telescope  Lenses  for  Photography.    H.  S 

Curtis. 
Naturalistic  Pliotograpliy.- II.    P.  H.  Emerson. 
The  Art  of  Moving  Photography. 
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Political  Science  Quarterly.— Boston.    September. 

Military  Government  In  the  South.    W.  A.  Dunning. 
Washington  City  Government.    C.  Meriwether. 
Treaties  and  Treaty-Making.    F.  S.  Jones. 
The  Southern  Farmer  and  Cotton.    M.  B.  Hammond. 
Insurance  Against  Unemployment.    W.  F.  Willoughby. 
Tarde'B  Sociological  Theories.    Justavo  Tostl. 

Presbsrterian  Quarterly.— Richmond,  Va.    October. 

The  Fact  of  the  Trinity  and  Facts  of  Experience.    J.  E. 

Fogartie. 
The  Old  Testament  Eldership.    H.  R.  Schenck. 
The  Main  Mark  of  the  Churc-n.    P.  I).  Stephenson. 
The  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  John.    J.  R.  Smith. 
Latter-Day  Judaism.    W.  A.  Alexander. 
**  May  Know  That  I  Am  Jehovah."    J.  W.  Primrose. 
An  Infallible  Revelation  Practicable  and  Necessary. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review.— Philadelphia.    (Quar- 
terly.)   October. 

The  Ethical  Gospel.    John  M.  King. 

The  German-Reformed  Coetus.    James  I.  Good. 

Princeton  College  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    J.  DeWitt. 

The  Dramatic  Character  and  Integrity  of  Job.  W.  H.  Green. 

Conservatism.    S.  M.  Woodbrldge. 

Apostolic  and  Modern  Missions.    Chalmers  Martin. 

Rosary  Magazine.— New  York.    October. 

The  Cathach  of  St.  Columba.    Laura  Grey. 

The  Dominican  Sisters  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary.    F.  R.  Hav- 

ergal. 
Assisl-St.  Francis.    Bernard  O'Reilly. 
Father  Ryan.— II.    Louis  B.  James. 
Hawaii.- II.    George  W.  Woods. 
The  Rosary  and  the  Holy  Land.    A.  Azzopardl. 

The  Sanitarian.— New  York.    October. 

Tubercle  Bacillus— How  It  Is  Communicated.    H.  Bryn. 
Value  of  Sterilized  Milk. 
Tlie  Sanitary  Disposal  of  Garbage. 
Village  Sanitation.    H.  B.  Bashore. 

Mortality  from  Sunstroke  and  Heat  Exhaustion.    F.  L.  Hoff- 
man. 
Treatment  of  the  Insane  in  France.    J.  P.  Beecher. 
The  Yellow  Fever  Outbreak.    A.  N.  Bell. 

Scots  Magazine.— Perth.    September. 

The  Vale  of  Alford. 

The  Barone  Hill,  Rothesay. 

Who  Are  the  Scots  ?    K.  Mathleson,  Junr. 

The  Stenographer.— Philadelphia.    October. 

Omissions  and  Errors  In  Stenographers*  Minutes.    H.  W. 

Thome. 
The  **  Speed  Secret."    C.  T.  PlaU. 

The  Strand  Magazine.— London.    (American  Edition.) 

(October.) 

Skin  Writing.    Jeremy  Broome. 


Tornadoes.    James  W.  Smith. 
A  Beast  of  Prey.    Grant  Allen. 

Sunday  Magazine.— London.    October. 

Sayings  of  Our  Lord.    R.  C.  Nightingale. 

Miss  Weston's  Work  In  the  Roval  Navy.  Charles  Middlpkn 

The  Forty  Days  of  the  Risen  Life.    W.  Boyd  Carpenter. 

Temple  Bar.— London.    October. 

Theodore  Fontaine's  Child-Life.    Lily  Wolff sohn. 
Impressions  of  Yumoto  and  Its  Surroundings.    G.  B.  WoI»'- 

ley. 
Adam  Lindsay  Gordon.    C.  R.  Haines. 
The  Multifarious  Duties  of  a  British  Consul. 
Christopher  Smart. 
Calabrian  Sketches. 

United  Service  Magazine.- London.    October. 

The  System  of  Command. 

Atkins  and  the  Drama.    Horace  Wyndham. 

The  Medical  Service  and  War.    Surgeon-Major  Foreman. 

'•The  Apotheosis  of  Hypocrisy:"  a  Rejoinder.    J.  Kirk  Ma- 

conachie. 
Early  Rising  In  the  East. 
Mahmoud  II.    Lieut.-Col.  F.  White. 
The  Turko-Grecian  War :  a  Retrospect.    MaJ.  C.  E.  de  Is 

Poer  Beresford. 
With  the  Turkish  Army  in  the  Epirus.    Capt.  G.  B.  Norman. 

Westminster  Review.— London.    October. 

Women's  Suffrage. 

Spain's  Colonial  Policy.    John  Foreman. 

^fr.  Pitt  in  Private  Life.    William  Tovnbee. 

British  Progress  and  Free  Banking.    Robert  Ewen. 

Germany ;  the  Home  of  Our  Forefathers.  Maurice  Tod- 
hunter. 

The  Financial  Relation  Between  England  and  India.  A.  S. 
Ghosh. 

The  Liberal  Party  and  the  Church.    C.  F.  Garbett. 

Bees  and  Flowers.    G.  W.  Bulman. 

Suggestive  Features  of  Our  Last  Sixty  Years'  Literature; 
Thomas  Bradfleld. 

Magic  and  Primitive  Man. 

A  Sessions  Paper  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago.    C.  H.  VellacotL 

Colonial  Expansion;  the  Australasian  Dependencies.  0. 
Smeaton.  • 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine^.— New  York.   October. 

Portraiture.    W.  A.  Cadby. 

The  Photographers'  Association  of  Ohio. 

Papers  for  Professional  Photographers.— XXIX.    J.  A.  Ten- 

nant. 
Posing,  Lighting,  and  Arrangement.    Tliomas  Aqainas. 
Printms  Methods.    D.  Bachrach. 
Lenses  for  Portraiture. 

Strength  of  Hypo  Solutions.    A.  Haddon,  F.  B.  Grundv. 
Modifications  of  Platinotype  Printing.    W.  J.  Warrea 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Daheim.— Leipzig. 

September  4. 

Floods  in  Bohemia  and  Saxon\\    A.  O.  Klausmann. 
The  Thuringia  EYontier.    H.  Fershke. 

September  11. 

The  Chinese  Language.    H.  Lelsering. 

September  18. 

The  People's  High  Schools  and  the  University  Extension 

Movement. 
Pleissenburg,  Leipzig.    R.  Paul. 

September  25. 

Margarete  von  Kunheim.    Pfarrer  Nletzkl. 
A  Pompellan  Home.    T.  Trede. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz.— Regensburg. 
Heft  17. 
Billerbeck,  Westphalia.    M.  F.  Kntlppel. 
Carnivorous  Animals.    B.  Ttlmler. 
The  Grande  Chartreuse.    Continued.    J.  Odenthal. 
Nineveh  Then  and  Now.    Dr.  J.  Mlkel. 
The  Goldfish.    J.  Dackweiler. 

Heft  18. 
St.  Ambroslus. 

Low  German  Literature  and  Its  Relation  to  High  German. 
F.  W.  Grlmme. 


Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart.    September. 

The  Bunsen  Family  Archives.    Continued.    F.  Nippold. 
Josef  Viktor  von  Scheffel  on  Visions  and  Presentments. 
Present  Day  Conservatives  In  England  and  German)'. 
A  Lohengrin  Reminiscence.    E.  Lindner. 
Human  Pygmies  of  the  Stone  Age.    Prof.  L.  Bttchner. 
SchmerlinK^s  Life.    Concluded.    F.  Lemmermayer. 
Russia  andf  England  and  India.    M.  von  Brandt. 
Adelaide  Rlstorl.    Concluded.    Leone  Fortis. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.    September. 
Gustav  Theodor  Fechner.    W.  BOlsche. 
The  Antique  In  the  Middle  Ages.    Concluded.     L.  Fried 

laender. 
J.  J.  Mounier.    Concluded.    P.  von  Bojanowski. 
Michael  Pacher ;  a  Medl»val  Alpine  Artist.    R.  Stiassny. 

Vom  Fels  zum  Meer.— Stuttgart. 
Heft  28. 
Plankenstein  Tegernsee.    E.  Platz. 
First  Aid  in  Poisoning  Cases.    Dr.  G.  Kreusner. 
The  Horse.    Dr.  L.  Heck. 

Heft  1. 
Salzstadt,  Tyrol.    G.  Loesch. 

Heft  2. 

The  Wetterhom.    H.  B.  Wieland. 
Cannstatt  Festival.    W.  Wldmann. 


CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 
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Bibiiotheque  Univeraelle.— Paris.    September. 

Mysticism  and  Philosophy.    Ernest  Naville. 
Gflvard  Grieg.    Continued.    Louis  Monastier. 
Some  African  Tales.    Henri  A.  Junod. 

I'ro posed  Government  Ownership  of  Swiss  Railways.    Con- 
tinued. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— Paris. 

September  1. 

Cf>cil  Rhodes ;  a  Modem  EneUshman.    Paul  HamoUe. 
Submarine  Navigation.    G.  L.  Pesce. 
An  Essay  on  Perversity.    Camille  Mauclair. 
L<etters  on  Foreign  Politics.    IVf  me.  Adam. 

September  15. 

Some  New  Letters  of  Barbes. 
Li»zt.    A.  de  Betha. 

Hypnotism  and  Magnetism.    Th.  Pascal. 
Cecil  Rhodes.    Paul  Hamelle. 

The  Agricultural  Problem  and  the  French  Chamber.    Gas- 
ton Robert. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Mme.  Adam. 

Reforme  Sociale.— Paris.    September  16. 

The  Practical  Illustration  of  Proportional  Representation. 
The  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  of  France.    M.  de  Chasseloup- 
Laubat. 

Revue  Bleue.— Paris. 

September  4. 

The  Zurich  Congress  for  the  Protection  of  Workmen.    L.  de 

.Seilhac. 
The  Franco-Russian  Alliance.    Gh.  Giraudeau. 

September  11. 
Tlie  Development  of  Modern*  Literatures.    Ed.  Rod. 

September  18. 

Ferdinand  Lassalle.    Emile  Faguet. 
Anecdotes  of  Marshal  P6lissier.    H.  Teichmann, 

September  26. 

The  Marriage  Crisis.    G.  Art. 

Revue  des  Deux  M on des.— Paris. 

September  1. 

Religious  Germany.    George  Goyau. 

New  Light  on  Rousseau.    Eugene  Rltter. 

("anovas  del  Castillo.    Charies  Benoist. 

The  Transformation  of  Rome  Into  a  Modem  Capital.    A, 

Geffroy. 
The  Art  and  Artists  of  Sweden.    Maurice  Gandolphe. 

September  15. 

Essays  on  Goethe.    Edouard  Rod. 
Who  Will  Exploit  China  ?    Rene  Pinon. 
Europe  and  the  Directoire.    Albert  Sorel. 
The  Increase  in  Wheat  and  the  Fall  in  Silver.    Raphael- 
Georges  Levy. 
Rubens  as  a  Diplomftt.    EnUJe  Michel. 


Revue  Generale.— Brussels.    September. 

P.  Van  Tricht  and  His  Worlt. 

Judaism.    A.  Castelein. 

Lemennais  and  the  Catholics  After  1830.    A.  Laveille. 

Van  Eyck  and  His  Idea  of  Paradise.    L.  Souguenet. 

Revue  de  Paris. —Paris. 

September  1. 

Impressions  of  Annam.— I.    Pierre  Loti. 

Louis  IX.    Ch.-V.  Langlois. 

A  Friend  of  Liszt.    D.  Melegari. 

In  Sweden.    Erik  SJoestedt. 

September  15. 

The  Education  of  the  People  in  France  and  in  England. 
Letters  to  a  Puritan.    Alfred  de  Vigny. 
The  Madness  of  Auguste  Cnmte.    Georges  Dumas. 
Recollections  and  Impressions.    Mme.  Alphonse  Daudet. 

Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire.— Paris.    September. 

Accidents  to  Workmen  in  Germany.    Yves  Guyot. 
The  Elections  in  the  Netherlands.    Leffevre  Pontalis. 
The  Woman  Movement  in  Italy.    Emilia  Mariani. 
Direct  and  Indirect  Government.    R.  de  la  Grasserie. 
Maritime  Assurance.    Jean  DuHeuz. 

Revue  des  Revues.— Paris. 

September  1. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  at  Yildiz.    Concluded. 

The  Hygiene  of  Sleep.    Dr.  Gaston  Poix. 

The  Japanese  Theatre.    Dr.  A.  de  Banzemont. 

September  15. 

Russian  Women.    Mme.  Zenalde  Wenguerow. 

The  Gold  Mines  of  Yukon.    G.  Saint-Aubin. 

International    Brotherhood    by    Correspondence.     W.    T. 

Stead. 
The  Japanese  Theatre.    Concluded.    A.  de  Banzemont. 

Revue  Scientifique.— Paris. 

September  4. 
From  Senegal  to  Dahomey.    M.  Hourst. 
The  Breeding  and  Domestication  of  Aigrettes.  Jules  Forest. 

September  11. 

Hermann  von  Helmholtz.    E.  du  Bois-Reymond. 
The  Venom  of  Serpents.    M.  Phisalix. 

September  18. 

The  Early  Ages  of  Humanity.    John  Evans. 

Hermann  von  Helmholtz.    Continued.    E.  du  Bois-Resrmond. 

September  25. 
The  Economy  of  the  Depopulation  Question.    A.  Duponchel. 

Revue  Socialiste.— Paris.    September. 
The  Protection  of  Children.    J.  Hudry-Menos. 
The  Belgian  Socialist  Party.    Jules  De8tr6e. 
The  Women's  Congreas  at  Bnuipolsu    Paule  Mink. 


OTHER  EUROPEAN  MAGAZINES. 


NuoVB  Antologia.— Rome. 

September  1. 

Antonio  Rosmini.    A.  Fogazzaro. 

King  Oscar's  Jubilee.    A.  de  Gubernatis. 

Dante  and  Bertrand  de  Home.    M.  Scherillo. 

The  Italian  Penal  System.    Continued.    Jessie  W.  Mario. 

September  16. 

Rome  as  Capital.    G.  Gadda. 

The  Second  International  Exhibition  in  Venice.  T.  Massa- 
rani. 

Europe  and  the  Far  East  After  the  Franco-Russian  Alli- 
ance. 

Rassegna  Nazionale.— Florence. 

September  1. 
The  Marconi  Telegraphy.    R.  Ferrini. 
Raphael's  Fornanna.    0.  Roux. 
Tuscan  Names.    G.  B.  Salvloni. 
Sicily  and  the  Civil  Commission.    R.  Giannelli. 

Espana  Moderna.— Madrid.    September. 

Hispano-Roman  Laws  Graven  in  Bronze.    J.  R.  M^Uda. 
The  Story  of  the  Spanish  Provinces.    P.  de  Alzola. 
Psilmaroli  and  His  Times.    C.  Araujo  y  Sanchez. 
Spain  in  1679. 


Revlsta  Contemporanea.— Madrid. 
August  dU. 

What  Shall  be  Done  Against  Anarchism  ?    G.  M.  Vergara  y 

Martin. 
The  History  of  a  Grain  of  Wheat.    L.  CarrlUo. 
The  Spanish  Theatre.    V.  R.  Intilini. 

September  15. 
The  Cuban  Problem.    Pablo  de  Alzola. 
The  Coming  Spanish  Revolution.    L.  Mallada. 
Anarchism  in  Spain.    M.  G.  Maestro. 

De  Gids.— Amsterdam.    September. 
The  Present  Position  of  South  Africa.    J,  van  Oordt. 
Georg  Brandos,  the  Novelist.— I.    Dr.  Boer. 

De  Hollandsche  Revue.— Haarlem.    September. 
N.  G.  Pierson,  the  New  Minister  of  Finance. 
The  Third  International  Co-operative  Congress. 
D.  de  Klerk.    Frans  Netscher. 

Kri  ngajaa.— Ch  ristlania. 

August  31. 
Peat  as  Fuel.— n.    Adolf  Dal. 
The  Fruits  of  Civilization. 

September  15. 
Edinburgh.    Oscar  Julius  Tschudi. 
**  The  ^'ord  of  Jesus  "—A  New  Document. 
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INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


UnleaB  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  October  numbers  of  periodicals. 

For  table  of  Hbbreviations  see  page  (MO. 


Africa  * 

Native  Rhodesia,  J.  Y.  F.  Blake,  NatR. 

The  Prospects  of  Rhodesia,  F.  C.  Holland,  CJ. 

British  Suzerainty  in  the  Transvaal,  E.  Dicey,  NC. 

Twenty-five  Years'  Progress  in  Equatorial  Africa,  AM. 

French  and  English  in  the  Basin  of  the  Niger,  Black. 
Agincourt— An  Anniversary  Study,  J.  W.  Fortescue,  C. 

The  Story  of  the  Yukon  Valley,  T.  Evans^M. 

Discoverer  of  the  Yukon  Gold-Fields,  W.  R.  Quinan,  OM. 

Around  Alaska's  Metropolis,  Mrs.  F.  Schwatka,  MidM. 

The  Gold-Flelds  of  the  Yukon  Valley,  Dem;  CJ. 

Gold-Fields  of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon,  Chaut. 
Aluminum :  A  Newcomer  Among  the  Metals,  RR. 
Ancestor  Worship  the  Origin  of  Religion,  G.  McDermot, 

cw. 

Animals,  Historic,  F.  G.  De  Fontaine,  Lipp. 

Animals,  Wild,  in  a  New  England  Game  Park,  CM. 

Animals,  The  Economic  Value  of,  C.  F.  Holder,  APS. 

Annunzio,  Gabriel  de,  and  Decadent  Literature,  AM. 

Archaeology,  Oriental,  and  the  Old  Testament.  LuthQ. 

Argumentation,  On  Teaching.  G.  J.  Smith,  EdRNY. 

Art,  Imagination  in  Modern,  Vernon  Lee,  FR. 

Assisi— St.  Francis,  B.  O'Reilly,  R. 

Astrology,  Inductive— IL,  J.  Hazelrlgg,  Int. 

Athens,  A  First  Night  at,  Mac. 

Athletic  Pastimes,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of,  Agnes  C.  Sage, 

Lipp. 
Aurora,  W^hat  is  an,  A.  McAdie,  CM. 

Australian  in  Europe  Thirty  Years  Ago,  The,  C.  G.  Duffy, CJ. 
Australasia,  On  the  Vegetation  of,  K. 
Australasian  Dependencies,  The,  W  R. 
Baby  Community,  A,  N.  O.  Nelson,  NEM. 
Balkan  Peninsula.  '*  The  Promised  Land  "  of  the,  Cosmop. 
Ballooning :  The  First  Long  Voyage  in  a  Balloon,  £1. 
Banking:    See  contents  of  Bank. 
Barrie's  Earlv  Days  in  Journalism,  Bkman. 
Beauty  and  Ugliness,  Vernon  Lee,  CJ. 
Beggars,  F.  Max  MUller,  Cosmop. 
Belief,  The  Psychology  of,  W.  B.  Parker,  APS. 
Belles-Lettres,  Contemporary  Scandinavian,   R.   N.  Bain, 

Cosmop. 
Berlin,  The  Higher  Life  of,  H.  von  Soden,  Out. 
Bible :    See  contents  of  HomR ;  PQ ;  BSac ;  LQ ;  BW. 
Blcyclins : 

Awheel  in  Germany.  H.  E.  Northrup,  Chaut. 

The  Cyclists'  Annual  Frolic,  A.  H.  Godfrey,  O. 

In  the  Teeth  of  the  Mistral  Awheel,  P.  E.  Jenks,  O. 
Bimetallism  and  the  Bank,  C.  Hill,  CR. 
Bimetallism  a  Necessity,  Edward  Tuck,  F. 
Birds: 

Bird-Songs  in  Autumn,  C.  A.  Mitchell,  K. 

Autup\n  Birds  of  New  England,  W.  E.  Cram,  NEM. 

The  Protection  of  Wild  Birds,  H.  Russell,  NC. 

Bird  Life  in  the  Grand  Canyon,  H.  L.  Graham,  MidM. 

Birmingham,  W.  J.  Gordon,  LH. 
Bismarck  as  a  Student  of  History,  W.  Miller,  GM. 
Breadstuffs,  The  Impending  Deficiency  of,  C.  W.  Davis,  F. 
Breton  Folk,  G.  W.  Bard  well,  FrL. 
British  Progress  and  Free  Banking,  WR. 
Buaux,  Cecelia,  William  Walton,Bcrib. 
Calcium  in  the  Sun,  Agnes  M.  Gierke.  K. 
California :  The  Mission  Ruins  of  California.  OC. 
Canada,  The  Royal  Societv  of,  J.  G.  Bourinot,  CanM. 
Canadian  Parliaments,  Edward  Porritt,  LH. 
Caribbean  Sea.  A  Strategic  Study  of  the,  A.  T.  Mahan,  Harp. 
Celtic  Mind,  The,  Sophie  Brvant,  CJ. 
Champagne,  All  About,  CFM. 

Characteristics,  Acquired,  The  Heredity  of,  C.  Lombroso,  F. 
Charity  Organization,  District,  J.  B.  Brackett,  CRev,  Sept. 
' -     -  -^ 

Harp. 

v^iiicciHU  oiiii:t;  tiio  vv  ui'iu  d  e  txir.  n.  d.  c  uiicr,  .fViTi. 

Chalmers,  Thomas,  Elizabeth  Gilman,  CRev,  Sept. 

Children,  Dependent,  and  Family  Homes,  CRev,  Sept. 

Chinese  Censors,  Black. 

Chinese  Ethics,  History  and  Spirit  of,  K.  Nakamura,  IJE. 

Christ  and  His  Time.— XII;  D.  L.  Sharp,  NatM. 

Christ's  Life,  The  Oldest  Record  of,  B.  P.  Grenfell,  McCl. 

Citizenship,  P.  E.  Matheson,  IJE. 

Civic  Servnce,  Business  Men  in,  R.  C.  Brooks,  MunA. 

Civil  Service,  The  Crisis  In  the,  NcwR. 

Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  The,  M.  W.  Hazeltine,NAR. 

energy.  The  Coming  Revolt  of  the,  H.  H.  Jebb,  NC. 

Codes,  The  Barbarian,  G.  C.  Lee,  GBag. 

College  Discipline,  David  Starr  Jordan,  NAR. 

College  Professor,  The  Life  of  a.  Bliss  Perry,  Scrib. 


Collier,  The  Old  Fashioned,  CJ. 

Consciousness,  The  Evolution  of,  W.  T.  James,  Int. 

Conservatism.  S.  M.  WoodbHdge,  PRR. 

Consumption  in  Cattle  Convevable  to  Man.  J.  Long,  NC. 

Cosmos,  Social  Relations  of  the,  G.  S.  Wake,  Int. 

Cossack,  The  Triumph  of  the,  FR. 

Courage.  The  Metaphysics  of,  Charlotte  Hellmann,  Int. 

Crime,  The  Calendar  of  Scottish— I.,  H.  Maxwelh  Black. 

Crops  of  the  World,  Harvesting  the,  Joanna  R.  Nichols, 

NatM. 
Custom  House  Regulations,  British,  Algernon  W*^est.  NC. 
Customs  Tariff  of  Canada  and  Cape  Colon>-  BTJ,  Sept. 
Dana,  Charles  A.,  in  the  Civil  War,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  McCL 
Dingley  Bill,  Canada  and  the,  J.  Charlton,  NAR. 
Dollar  Bill,  The  Making  of  a,  A.  C.  Campbell,  CanM. 
Dominican  Sisters  of  the  Perpetuai  Rosary.  R. 
Drawing.  Some  Aspects  of,  M.  V.  0*Shea,  EdHNY. 
Duels:  The  Last  Duel  in  the  Place  Royale.  FrL. 
East,  The  Crisis  in  the,  Canon  MacColl,  CR. 
Economic  Situation  in  the  United  States,  The,  BankL. 
Education :  See  also  contents  of  Ed ;  EdR. 
Modern  College  Education— VII.,  Grant  Allen,  Cos. 
Egyptian  Life,  SkeUhes  of,  MidM. 
Electricity  in  the  Household,  G.  H.  Guy.  Chaut. 
Electric  Power  in  a  Great  Railway  Shop,  F.  W.  Webb,CasM. 
Elephant  Round-up  In  Siam,  An,  T.  Cockroft,  McCL 
Engineering:  See  contents  of  EngM;  CasM:  JA£S. 
Estates,  Forfeited,  in  Scotland,  CJ. 

Ethics,  Chinese,  History  and  Spirit  of,  K.  Nakamura,  IJE. 
Evolution,  Organic,  On  Isolation  in,  G.  J.  Romanes,  Mon. 
Experience,  Realities  of,  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  Mon. 
Farmer,  The  Southern,  and  Cotton,  M.  B.  Hammond,  PSQ. 
Farmingand  Farm  Labor,  GMag. 
Fever:  The  Yellow  Fever  Outbreak,  A.  N.  Bell,  San. 
Fiction,  Two  Principles  in  American,  J.  L.  Allen,  AM. 
Filtering  Marine  Feed  Water,  N.  Sinclair,  CasM. 
Flowers,  Fashions  in,  Alicia  Amherst,  Long. 
Folk-Song,  Specimens  of  Italian,  NC. 
Food  for  various  Ages  and  Occupations,  A.  Schofleld,  LH. 
Football  Season  of  1807,  Review  of  the,  Walter  Camp,  0. 
Fox-Hunting  in  America,  Beginnings  of,  H.  Hiss,  O. 
Franklin's  Kite  Experiment,  A.  McAdie,  APS. 
Fuel:  Corn  as  a  Fuel,  C.  R.  Richards.  CasM. 
Gadara  and  the  Jordan  Vallev,  S.  Mathews,  BW. 
Garbage.  Sanitary  Disposal  or,  San. 
Gas,  Carburetted  Water,  A.  G.  Glasgow,  CasM. 
Gaucho  of  the  Pampas,  The,  Ann  Scott,  LH. 
German  Empire,  The  Building  of  the^.  Sears,  Chaut 
Germany,  Imperial,  and   Imperial  Rome,  G.  £.  Vincent, 

Chaut. 
Gettysburg,  The  Battlefield  of,  J.  B.  McPherson,  Cos. 
Gladstone's  Life,  the  Story  of— XXVIll.,  J.  McCarthy,  Out 
God,  The  Personality  of,  OC. 

Golf:  The  Golfer's  Conquest  of  America,  C.  Whitney,  Harp. 
Goncourt,  Edmund  de,  A.  F.  Davidson,  Mac. 
Gospels  Manuscript,  A  Twelfth  Century,  BW. 
Government,  Military,  in  the  South,  W.  A.  Dunning,  PSQ. 
Government,  Self,  A  Russian  Experiment  in,  G.  Kennan,  AM. 
Grant,  General : 

Campaigning  with  Grant,  Gen.  Horace  Porier,  CM. 

Grant'sLlfe  in  the  West— XIII.,  J.  W.  Emerfon,  MidM. 
Great  Britain's  Opportunity,  NatR. 

The  Wreck  of  Greece,  Henry  Norman,  Scrib, 

With  the  Turkish  Army  in  Epirus,  G.  B.  Norman,  USM. 
Grimm,  Herman,  Bkman. 

Hackensack  Valley,  Landmarks  and  Memories  of  the,  FrL. 
Hawaii : 

Hawaii— II.,  George  W.  Woods,  R. 

Four  Months  in  Paradise,  J.  R.  Musclk,  G. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands,  G.  H.  Johnson,  FrL. 

Kilauea,  the  Home  of  Pele,  William  LIbbey,  Harp. 
Heresy,  The  Unconscious  Spirit  of,  J.  F.  Seebach,  LnthQ. 
Heroes  in  Fiction,  LHJ. 
Ireland : 

The  French  Expedition  in  1T98,  CW. 

The  Promised  Irish  Local  Government  Bill,  NC. 

The  Lord-Lieutenancy  and  a  Royal  Residence,  FR. 

The  Twelfth  of  July  in  Ireland,  A.  D.  Godley,  Mac. 
Hindus,  Early  Religion  of  the-I.,  H.  W.  Magoun,  BSac. 
Holden,  Sir  Isaac,  Emily  Crawford,  RR. 
Holmes,  Dr.,  Letters  of,  to  a  Classmate,  CM. 
Horace,  The  Cliildhooii  of.  Professor  Ramsay,  Mac. 
Hypnotism  in  its  Scientific  and  Forensic  Aspects,  A. 
Immigrants  and  Tramps,  The  Law  Affecting,  CRev,  Sept 
Immigration  and  the  Educational  Test,  P.  F.  Hall,  NAK. 
Immortality  in  the  Light  of  Scripture  and  Nature,  LnthQ. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 
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Imperialism^  C.  d©  Thl.'^r^',  XewR. 
Incarnatiou,  The  My»te^y  of  the,  LQ. 
India: 

The  Native  Press  of  India,  Black. 

The  RisiD2S  on  the  ImUi'i  Frontier,  Robert  Low,  NatR. 

Kngland,  Turkey,  and  India,  T.  G.  Bowles,  F. 

The  Sepoy  Revolt  at  Delhi,  May,  ia57— II.,  E.  Vibart,  C. 

Breakdown  of  the  "  Forw.trd  "  Indian  EYontier  Policy,  NC. 

How  the  Electric  Telegraph  Saved  India,  P.  V.  Luke,  M<ic. 

Financial  Relation  Between  England  and  India,  A.  S. 
Ghosh  WR. 
Individualism,  J.  F.  Goucher,  Chant. 
Insanity:  Treatment  of  tlie  Insane  in  France,  San. 
Inspiration,  The  Dogma  of,  Henry  Frank,  Int. 
Israers  Place  In  Universal  History,  G.  H.  Schodde,  OC. 
Jefiferson  and  His  Political  Philosophy,  Mary  P.  Parmalee,A. 
Jesus  as  a  Thinker,  E.  D.  Burton,  B  W. 
Jesus,  The  New  Sayings  of,  G.  F.  Wi-ight,  BSac;  SunM;  Dem. 
Jews: 

The  Rejuvenation  of  the  Jew,  H.  P.  Mendes,  N AR. 

History  of  the  Jews  of  Prague,  A.  Kohut,  Men. 

The  Jewish  New  Year's  Day  in  the  Light  of  History,  Men. 
Joan  of  Arc  and  Bluebeard— 11.,  R.V.  Ro^rs,  GBag. 
Job,  The  Dramatic  Character  and  Integrity  of,  W.H.  Green, 

PRR. 
Jowett,  Professor,  Edward  Caird,  IJE. 

Jubilee,  Some  Important  Results  of  the,  A.  Carnegie,  NAR. 
Judaism,  Latter-Day,  W.  A.  Alexander,  PQ. 
Keene,  Charles,  The  Art  of,  J.  Pennell,  CM. 
Keene,  New  Hampshire,  F.  S.  Fiske,  NEM. 
Khartoum  In  Sight,  M<gor  A.  Griffiths,  FR. 
Kit«  Experiment,  Franklin's,  A.  McAdie,  APS. 
Know-Nothing  Success  in  Massachusetts,  Causes  of,  AHR. 
Labor:  Insurance  Against  Unemployment,  W.  F.Willough- 

by,  PSQ.  ^ 
Labor  Question  in  the  Department  of  Street  Cleanlng.MunA. 
Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  and  President  Monroe,  M.  Halstead, 

Cos. 
Leaves,  Autumn,  D.  T.  Macdougal,  Harp. 
Lee  of  Virginia,  Henry  Tyrrell,  PMM. 
Libraries  :^ 

The  Narleln  Library,  J.  M.  Stone,  Black. 

Chicago's  New  Public  Library  Building,  F.  Crlssey,  Out. 
Life  Masks  of  Great  Americans,  Unknown,  McCl. 
Literary  Shrines  of  Manhattan.  Some.— 1.,  Lipp. 
Literary  Values,  C.  L.  Moore.  D,  Oct.  1. 
London,  Growth  of.  During  the  Queen's  Reign,  LQ. 
Lord's  Supper,  The,  F.  P.  Manhart,  LuthQ. 
Lunacy,  Chapters  in  the  English  Law  of —II.,  A.  W.  Renton, 

GBag. 
Luther's  Attitude  at  the  Marburg  Colloquy,  LuthQ. 
Luther's  Influence  on  Literature,  D.  C.  Munro,  Chaut. 
Lving,  The  Art  of,  Leila  H.  Bugg,  CW. 
Machiavellism;  the  Law  of  the  Beasts,  F.  Greenwood,  NC. 
Ma^c  and  Primitive  Man,  WR. 
MahJnoud  II..  F.  White,  USM. 
Man  and  the  Machine,  H.  C.  Potter,  NAR. 
Man  as  a  Member  of  Society— II.,  P.  Topinard,  Mon. 
Marcken,  The  Island  of,  Emlle  Verhaeren,  FrL. 
Marie  Antoinette  as  Dauphine,  Anna  L.  Blcknell,  CM. 
Mars,  The  Planet,  S.  F.  Breckenridge.  LuthQ. 
Maupassant,  Guy  de.  The  Love  Letters  of,  Fr. 
Mohammedanism :  Has  Islam  Been  a  Religion  of  Progress  ? 

MIsR. 
Merchant  Marine:  Our  Need  of  Merchant^Vessels,  F. 
Millionaires,  The  Meanness  of,  Ei. 
Mirabeau,  a  Victim  of  the  Lettres  de  Cachet,  F.  M.  Fling, 

ANR. 
Missions:  See  contents  of  MisR;  MisH. 
Missions,  Apostolic  and  Modern,  C.  Martin,  PRR. 
Mississippi  River  in  1835,  Up  the.  MidxM. 
Monitor,  Ericsson's  First,  and    the  Later  Turret  Shipe, 

EneM. 
Montaigne,  Shakespeare's  Copy  of,  A.  Nicholson,  GM. 
Moody  and  Sankey,  N.  P.  Babcock,  LHJ. 
Morality,  International,  T.  G.  Law,  NewR. 
Mormonism,  Anti-Polygamy,  H.  LoRan,  MidM. 
Moses  as  a  Scholar,  H.  H.  Hall,  LuthQ. 
Municipal  Life  in  New  Zealand,  Rolx»rt  Stout,  OC. 
Municipal  Problems,  American,  Peculiarities  of,  E.  L.  God- 

kin  AM. 
Murder,  The  Idea  of.  Among  Men  and  Animals,  G.  Ferrero, 

APS. 
Nansen,'Leslie  Stephen,  TJE. 

Nantucket  In  Bygone  Days  and  Now,  T.  M.  Prentice,  O. 
Napoleon : 

The  Hates  of  Napoleon,  C.  Whibley,  FR. 

Unpublished  Napoleon,  J.  Fitzniaurlce-KcUy,  Newjl. 

Studies  and  Sketches  of  the  First  Napoleon,  El. 
Nature,  Some  Unrecognized  Laws  of,  C.  H.  Henderson,  APS, 
Naval  Warfare,  H.  J.  May,  Nat  R. 
Naval  Warfare ;  Present  and  Future,  F.  T.  Jane,  F. 

The  Torpedo  Boat  in  Naval  Warfare.  B.  MIcou,  NAR. 
The  Coming  Sea-Power,  Chwles  H.  Cramp,  NAR. 
Nelson,  LQ. 


New  Orleans,  The  Under  Side  of,  Frances  A.  Doughty,  Lipp. 
Newspaper^he  Business  of  a,  J.  L.  Steffens,  Scril). 
New  York,  The  Gi*eater,  Certain  Wonders  of,  McC'l. 
New  York,  Local  History  and  the  '"  Civic  Renaissance  "  In, 
RR. 

New  Zealand,  Municipal  Life  in,  Robert  Stout,  OC. 

Nietsche,  Freidrlch:  His  Life  and  Works,  Andrew  Setlu 
Black. 

Noises,  To  Abate  the  Plague  of  City,  J.  H.  Girdner,  NAR. 

Nom-de-Plumes,  A  Chapter  on,  C.  T.  Scott,  NEM. 

Northamptonshire  Village  Jottings,  PMM. 

Norway,  A  Glimpse  of.  Wlnnif red  Wilton,  CanM. 

Norway,  A  Glacier  Excursion  in,  H.  H.  Boyesen,  Cos. 

Nova  Scotia,  Universities  of,  Mina  A.  Reade,  CanM. 

Oil-Fields,  The  Story  of  the,  G.  E.  Walsh,  CasM. 

Optic,  Oliver,  Character  Sketch  of,  J.  A.  McPheraon,  NatM. 

Orientation,  On  Sensations  of,  Ernst  Mach,  Mon. 

Ostracism,  The  New,  C.  A.  Towne^A. 

Pan-Islamic  Revival,  A  Moslem's  View  of  the,  NC. 

Paris,  The  Commune  of— III.,  Molly  E.  Sea  well,  M^f. 

Patti,  An  Afternoon  with  Madam,  vV.  Armstrong,  Mus. 

Pauperism,  The  Problem  of,  Frederick  H.  Wines,  CRev,  Sept. 

Pessimism,  Result  of,  to  Ultimate  Philosophy,  IJE. 

Peter  the  Great,  LQ. 

Petroleum,  The  Production  of.  BTJ,  Sept 

Philippines,  Spanish  Rule  in  the,  Cos. 

Photograiphy :  See  contents  of  AP ;  PA :  PT ;  WPM. 

Pitt,  Mr.,  in  Private  Life,  W.  Toynbee,  WR. 

Platonists,  The  Cambridge,  F.  J.  Powicke,  BSac. 

Police,  Roll  of  Honor  of  the  New  York,  T.  Roosevelt,  CM. 

Political  Problem,  Our  Greatest,  J.  H.  Eckels,  MM. 

Political  Tricks  and  Tribulations,  Allan  Hendricks,  Lipp. 

Positivism,  Comte's,  Some  of  the  Leading  Ideas  of,  IJE. 

Prehistoric  Man,  The  Days  of  Rest  of,  R.  G.  Ualiburton, 
CanM. 

Prince  Edward's  Island,  Premiers  of,  W.  L.  Cotton,  CanM. 

Princeton  College  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  J.  DeWitt^ 
PRR. 

Prosperity :  The  Sham  and  the  Reality,  J.  C.  Ridpath,  A. 

Protective  Features  of  "Section  22."  J.  Nimmo,  Jr.,  F. 

Province,  The  Proprietary,  as  a  Form  of  Colonial  Govern- 
ment—II.,  AHR. 

Prussia :  The  Prussian  Campaign  of  1758,  H.  L.  Tuttle,  AHR. 

Putnam,  Israel,  The  Homes  and  Haunts  of,  W.  F.  Livingston, 

Race,  The  Romance  of.  Grant  Allen,  C. 

Racial  Geography  of  Europe,  The— IX.,  W.  Z.  Ripley,  APS. 

Railways : 

The  Future  of  Railroad  Investments,  W.  A.  Crane,  Harp. 

Brakes  for  High-Speed  Railway  Trains,  L.  H.  WalterXJasM. 

Electflp  Power  on  Trunk-Llne  Railways,  G.  Forbes,  EngM. 

Progress  and  Perfection  of  the  Riick  Railway,  EngM. 

Possibilities  of  Rapid  Electric  Travel,  Eng>l. 

A  Decade  in  Federal  Railway  Regulation,  H.  T.  Newcomb. 
APS. 

Public  vs.  Private  Operation  of  Street  Railways,  MunA. 
Recreation  Piers,  E.  C  O'Brien,  MunA. 
Reynolds,  Sir  Josnua,  CM. 

Roc  king-Stones  of  Cornwall,  The,  A.  S.  Hurd,  Lud. 
Ruins,  The  Mission,  of  California,  OC. 
Russian  Experiment  in  Self-Government,  G.  Kennan,  AM. 
Sahara,  A  Visit  to  the  Western,  H.  Bindloss,  GM. 
San  Francisco,  Early  Days  in— X.,  Maria  Knight,  OM. 
Sanitation:  See  contents  of  San. 
Scandinavia  and  Her  King,  Constance  Sutcliffe,  FR. 
Schoolboys,  English,  on  the  **  Trek,"  RR. 
Spience  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  F.  Starr,  APS. 
Scots,  Who  are  the?  K.  Mathieson,  Scots,  Sept. 
Self,  Prof.  Max  Mtlller's  Theory  of,  P.  Carus,  Mon. 
Sermon,  The  Plan  of  the,  W.  G.  Blaikle,  HomR. 
Shakespeare.  Early  Critics  of.  W.  H.  Sheran,  C W. 
Shakespeare^s  Copy  of  Montaigne,  A.  Nicholson,  GM. 
Shorthand:  See  contents  of  S  ten. 
Silver  Question:  Is  the  Silver  Question  Dead  ?  GMag. 
Silver  Question,  Present  Status  of  the,  R.  P.  Bland,  NAR. 
Skin-Writing,  Jeremy  Broome,  Str. 

Social  Evolution  and  the  Churches,  Henry  Davies,  BSac. 
Social  and  Ethical  Solidarity,  Our,  E.  Montgomery,  IJE. 
Social  Vision,  The  Latest,  B.  O.  Flower,  A. 
Socialism,  Parisian,  A  Phase  of,  A.  I.  Butterworth,  CW. 
Sociological  Theories,  Tarde's,  Gustavo  Xusti«  PSQ. 
Soul.  The  Infinity  of  the,  E.  Skllton,  Int. 
Species  Formation,  On,  Th.  Eimer,  Mqji. 
Spies,  Some,  Andrew  Lang,  C. 
Sport :  See  contents  of  O;  Bad;  PMM. 
Stars,  The  Distance  of  the,  J.  E.  Gore,  GM. 
Statistical  Offices,  Mimlcipal,  in  Europe,  JE   M.  HartwelL 

MunA. 
Statistics  vn.  Socialism,  W.  T.  Harris,  F. 
Stock  Exchange,  The  Mechanism  of  the,  C. 
Story-TcUing,  Bad,  F.  M.  Bird,  Lipp. 
Style,  The  French  Mastery  of,  F.  Brunetifere*  AM. 
sterilized  Milk,  Value  of,  San. 
iSudan,  Reconquering  the,  F.  A.  Edward8,'GM, 
Suicide:  Is  It  Worth  While?  C.  B.  Newcorab,  A. 
Sunstroke  and  Heat  Exhaustion,  MoPtAllt3'  from,  San. 
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Tarde'8  Sociological  Theories,  Gustavo  Tostl,  PSQ. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


It  is  too  eao-ly  to  note  the  full  results 

Confereneea  at  of  the  interesting  diplomatic  confer- 

Washington,    qj^q^  ^^at  were  held  in  Washington 

in  November.  Representatives  from  Russia  and 
Japan  conferred  with  our  own  special  agents  upon 
the  need  of  a  prohibition  of  the  slaughter  of  seals 
in  the  North  Pacific  and  the  best  way  to  save 
those  animals  from  extermination.  The  conferees 
were  clothed  with  treaty- making  powers,  and  an 
agreement  was  readily  secured.  This  conference 
was  followed  by  a  session  of  expert  students  of 
the  seal  herd  who  were  qualified  by  their  recent 
investigations  to  compare  notes  touching  the  facts 
as  to  the  relation  of  pelagic  sealing  to  the  rapid 
reduction  and  threatened  extinction  of  the  species. 
The  leading  personages  were  President  David 
Starr  Jordan,  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Universi- 
ty, who  is  a  zoologist  of  international  repute;  Pro- 
fessor Thompson,  representing  England,  and  Mr. 
Macoun  as  the  Canadian  expert.  The  prestige  of 
this  meeting  of  experts  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  very  opportune  visit  to  Washington  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Canadian  premier,  accom- 
panied by  Sir  Louis  Davies,  Minister  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  These  distinguished  visitors  were 
received  with  all  the  honor  and  courtesy  that  was 
their  due,  and  with  evidences  of  a  good  feeling 
that  was  as  sincere  in  its  expression  as  it  was  un- 
ostentatious. There  are  numerous  questions  which 
concern  Canada  and  the  United  States  jointly, 
the  chief  diflBculty  in  the  settlement  of  which  has 
been  due  to  the  anomalous  political  connection 
of  Canada  with  a  European  country  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  settling  our  strictly  North  American  is- 
sues by  reference  to  a  monarchical  government 
across  the  ocean.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  sees 
both  the  propriety  and  the  need  that  Canada 
should  have  a  far  more  direct  voice  in  her  own 
international  affairs.     Sir  Wilfrid,  of  course,  did 


not  expect  that  by  spending  a  few  days  in  Wash- 
ington he  would  secure  the  settlement  out  of  hand 
of  the  seal  question,  and  much  less  did  he  expect 
that  a  reciprocity  treaty  could  be  negotiated  and 
signed  on  a  week's  notice.  Nevertheless,  he 
hoped  undoubtedly  that  some  of  the  main  princi- 
ples affecting  the  solution  of  several  questions 
might  be  brought  nearer  to  the  point  of  mutual 
acceptance  by  his  personal  exchange  of  views  with 
the  ofl&cials  at  Washington.  His  plan  of  a  joint 
commission  to  deal  with  all  pending  issues,  and 
especially  to  consider  reciprocity  ought  to  be 
carried  out.   The  prospect  for  it  is  favorable. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 

Japan's  J^  ^  ^,  . 

"Coming-out"  appearance  of  Japan  m  this  con- 
Party.  ference  with  the  United  States  and 
Russia  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the 
diplomatic  and  international  life  of  the  Japan- 
ese kingdom.  Never  before,  lif  we  mistake  not, 
have  the  representatives  of  Japan  been  called 
into  conference  on  equal  terms  with  those  of 
great  world  powers  like  Russia  and  the  United 
States  upon  a  topic  of  general  concern.  Japan 
has  suddenly  become  a  power  to  be  reckoned 
with  and  respected.  However  we  may  regard 
the  merits  of  Japan's  pretensions  in  the  Hawaiian 
controversy,  we  are  bound  to  respect  the  astute- 
ness and  vigor  with  which  she  has  conducted  her 
diplomatic  correspondence,  both  with  the  Hawaiian 
Government  and  also  with  our  own.  The  people 
and  Government  of  the  United  States  have  al- 
ways been  Japan's  best  and  most  sincere  friends: 
and  that  fact  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
Japanese,  even  though  the  sudden  rise  of  their 
fortunes  may  for  the  moment  have  turned  theii 
heads  a  trifle.  They  are  bending  all  their  ener- 
gies toward  the  very  rapid  increase  of  their  navy. 
They  intend  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  next  twenty-five  years. 
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,.  ^  ,j,  These  conferences  at  Washinglon 
Ocean  In  /(■  faave  an  interest  lar  beyond  the 
*"*  '•"*'<"""-  topic  which  has  given  occasion  for 
them.  Tlie  question  of  the  seals,  to  be  sure,  is 
important  enough  to  be  treated  serionsly,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be  settled  in  some  en- 
lightened manner  creditable  to  the  progress  of 
civitization.  Yet  the  question  is  not  worth  any 
real  friction  or  irritation  ]>etween  nations.  But 
meanwhile  the  conferences  in  Washington  must 
needs  invite  attention  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  the 
theater  of  various  new  anil  important  commercial 
and  international  developments.  The  rise  of 
Japan,  with  her  great  navy;  the  approaching 
.completion  of  Russian  railways  across  Siberia 
and  Northern  China,  with  the  accompanying  de- 
velopment of  Russian  ports,  (ortn«ses,  and  naval 
forces  on  the  Vaciflc  coast;  the  excitement  about 
Alaska,  with  its  gold  fields;  the  impending  an- 
n  of  Hawaii  and  the  general  advance  of 
1  interests  on  the  Pacific  coast;  the  talk 
of  transpacific  cables;  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  Canadian -Pacific  steamship  connec- 


tions with  India,  China,  and  Japan;  the  prospect 
of  a  ship  canal  somewhere  across  the  neck  of  land 
between  North  and  South  America — all  these 
and  many  other  matters  lend  a  fresh  and  power- 
ful glamour  to  any  occasion  that  brings  togeiht-r 
representatives  of  the  nations  that  are  most  keenly 
interested  in  the  future  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  18,  in  our  opinion,  an  excellent 
Att^mtnf  thing  for  the  administration  at  Wash- 
/■  Digiomtey.  j,)g(o,j  jq  employ  trained  diplomatic 
talent  for  the  exclusive  treatment  of  [larticular 
topics  of  importance.  For  concentration  is  a 
vei-y  large  element  of  success,  and  the  State  De- 
partment itself  is  always  occupied  with  a  mulii- 
tude  of  matters  that  arise  in  the  course  of  ordi- 
nary administrative  work.  It  is  plain  enough, 
therefore,  that  when  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Hamliii 
are  especially  commissioned  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  seals  something  is  likely  to  l-e 
accomplished.  When  one  man  like  Mr.  Handy 
is  made  a  special  commissioner  with  a  quasi  am- 
bassadorial status  to  represent  us  at  Paris  in  ail 
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matters  that  have  to  do  with  American  repre- 
sentation at  the  great  exhibition  of  1900  it  be- 
comes at  once  practically  certain  that  our  inter- 
ests in  that  matter  will  be  cared  for,  and  that  as 
a  result  we  shall  make  a  suitable  display  three 
yeara  hence.  If  the  special  mission  of  Senator 
Wolcott  and  his  colleagues  as  regards  the  rehabili- 
tation of  silver  haa  not  been  definitely  succeBsful, 
it  has  succeeded  in  arousing  an  unexpected  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  and  has  certainly  gone  far 
nearer  success  than  we  should  ever  have  been 
carried  by  negotiations  through  ordinary  diplo 
matic  channels.  The  most  recent  instance  of  the 
naming  of  a  special  diplomatic  agent  for  the  ac 
complishment  of  a  particular  task  is  the  selection 
of  the  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson  as  a  special  ambas 
sador  for  the  negotiation  of  reciprocity  treaties 
under  the  new  tariff.  Mr  Kaason  has  had  much 
<^xperience  in  diplomacy,  having  been  United 
States  Minister  to  Austria,  besides  holding  other 
diplomatic  positions;  and  in  his  long  and  able 
career  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  Iowa  he 
became  an  expert  in  tariff  legislation.  It  is  not 
likely,  therefore,  that  we  have  many  men  as  well 
fitted  as  Mr.  Kasson  for  the  difficult  work  of  ne- 
gotiating commercial  treaties  under  the  recipro- 
city provisions  of  tlie  new  tariff.  France  and 
Germany  are  already  actively  at  work  studying 
the  operations  of  the  tariff  preliminary  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  reciprocity  arrangements,  while  Can- 


ada is,  of  course,  entirely  prepared  to  take  up 
the  subject,  and  several  of  the  South  American 
countries  will  afford  an  advantageous  field  for 
negotiation.     Let  our  trading  zone  be  extended. 

The  future  of  the  "West  Indies  must 
henceforth  be  observed  by  the  United 
'"  States  with  an  ever -increasing  degree 
of  curiosity  and  concern.  Nature  has  been  pro- 
digiously bountiful  in  the  endowment  of  these 
islands,  and  they  have  at  tiroes  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  wealth  of  Europe^  But  their 
industrial  development  has  been  slight  and  super- 
ficial, and  they  have  been  subject  to  the  sharpest 
reactions.  At  present  their -fortunes  are  at  an 
extremely  low  ebb.  Even  if  Cuba  should  be 
kept  by  Spain,  there  is  no  prospect  that  it  will 
yield  further  streams  of  wealth  to  Spanish  cof- 
fers. Its  tobacco  and  some  other  crops  may  l>e- 
come  measurably  profitable  again  in  the  early 
future;  but  the  great  sugar  crop,  once  the  source 
of  immense  wealth,  is  probably  a  thing  of  the  past 
— at  least  as  a  revenue-producing  factor.  Amer- 
ican capital  and  ingenuity  might  do  something 
for  Cuba,  in  spite  of  the  permanent  victory  that 
beet  sugar  seems  to  have  won  over  cane  sugar; 
but  Spain  can  never  bring  back  smiling  prosper- 
ity to  the  Gem  of  the  Antilles.  As  for  the  great 
British  island  of  Jamaica,  its  industrial  decline, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  changed  economic  position  of 
cane  sugar,  has  of  late  proceeded  very  i-apidly. 
A  royal  commission  on  the  serious  industrial 
crisis  in  the  British  West  Indies  has  lately  re- 
ported in  the  most  gloomy  and  discouraging 
vein.  The  great  island  of  Hayti-San  Domingo, 
divided  between  two  retrograde  and  farcical  re- 
publics, is  fabulously  rich  in  soil  and  in  possibili- 
ties of  development,  but  is  little  above  Central 
Africa  in  actual  advancement.  As  compared 
with  the  West  Indies,  moreover,  the  march  of 
improvement  all  over  the  continent  of  Africa  is 
in  this  decade  at  a  many  times  greater  rate.  If 
any  influence  and  energy  can  ever  be  effectively 
applied  to  lift  the  "West  Indies  out  of  the  politi- 
cal, social,  and  industrial  quagmire  into  which 
they  have  sunk  such  rescue  must  come  from  the 
United  States. 

Tht  TwB  ^^  should  not  hesitate  to  bring  the 
West  fniiiaii  republics  of  Hayti  and  San  Domingo 
HtpuUlet.  nQ(jgr  Qyj.  jjioral  influence  and  protec- 
tion to  a  far  greater  extent  than  heretofore.  To 
that  end  our  Government  might  well  attach 
greater  Importance  to  our  representation  in  those 
republics  by  increasing  diplomatic  and  consular 
salaries,  by  sending  tiaval  vessels  inore  frequently 
to  visit  the  island,  and  by  pressing  to  a  conclu- 
sion our  long-continued   negotiations  for  a  port 
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and  a  coaling  Btation,  American  commercial 
inleresta  in  the  island  mi^ht  moi-eover  l>e  in- 
creased very  considerably  under  a  reasonable 
amount  of  encouragement.  It  was  reported  in 
tlie  newspapers  last  month  that  the  American 
company  which  holds  the  foreign  debt  of  San 
Domingo,  farms  the  revenu(>s.  manages  the 
banking  and  currency  of  the  republic,  and 
holds  various  other  concessions,  had  sold  out 
to  an  English  chartered  company  of  some  kind. 
This  would  be  regrettable;  but  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  it  is  not  tnie.  The  report  would  seem 
to  have  grown  out  of  the  American  syndicate's 
attempt  to  place  its  securities  on  the  London 
money  market.  It  is  imporlant  for  the  United 
States  ihat  this  company  should  not  yield  its 
political  influence  to  any  European  syndicate. 

„  .  Aa  for  the  republic  at  the  other  e)id  of 
ontf  the  island,  it  lias  Itecn  in  a  high  state  of 
Birmann.  excitement  this  past  month  over  a  dispute 
with  Germany.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  the 
precise  merits  of  the  controversy.  It  seems  that 
the  local  authorities  had  arrested  a  resident  whose 
mother  is  a  native  Haytian  but  whose  father  is 
of  German  origin,  and  had  in  due  course  incar- 
cerated him  for  a  violent  assault.  As  the  result 
of  a  second  trial  the  term  of  imprisonment  was 
extended  from  three  months  to  a  year.  It  seems 
that  the  man  had  at  some  earlier  time  given  up 
the  Haytian  citizenship  which  he  had  long  exer- 
cised and  had  enrolled  himself  at  the  Gorman 
legation  as  a  subject  of  Germany.  The  German 
Minister  went  directly  to  President  Sain,  the  head 
of  the  Haytian  state,  and  not  only  demanded  the 
immediate  release  of  the  prisoner,  but  also  an 
indemnity  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  <lay  for  each 
day  of  his  imprisonment,  with  a  further  indem- 


nity of  five  thousand  dollars  for  every  day  ilm 
the  release  shonld  be  postponed.  The  Gemjan 
Minister  accompanied  hia  demands  with  thmig 
that  German  warships  would  bombard  Port  au 
Prince.  When  the  excitement  was  at  its  hi^hwt 
pitch  the  United  States  Minister,  Mr.  V>\  F. 
Powell,  intervened  and  requested  that  the  pris 
oner  be  released  as  a  courtesy  to  the  United 
States.  This  solution  was  gratefully  welcomed 
by  the  Haytian  Government,  which  in  its  action 
virtually  recognized  in  the  United  States  the 
character  of  a  protector  of  the  legititnate  rights 
of  the  small  American  republics.  It  is  charged 
that  Germany  had  really  welcomed  the  difficulty 
as  an  excuse  fur  sending  some  warships  to  make 
a  demonstration  in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  the 
intervention  of  the  United  States  was  resented  it 
Berlin.  Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  essen- 
tial merits  of  the  case  If  Ilayti  had  done  Lue 
ders  a  real  injustice  Germany  had  a  perfect  right 
to  resent  it  promptly  and  to  make  good  its  threats. 
It  is  obvious  that  all  interests,  both  Ameriran 
and  EurofK-'on,  would  be  subserved  by.ihe  devel- 
opment at  these  petty  West  Indian  ami  Central 
American  capitals  of  a  large  American  influence, 
supported  by  very  careful  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments,  with  suitable  permanent  accommodations 
for  our  representatives,  and  with  frequent  visits 
from  American  men-of-war.  Such  an  infltienre 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Slates  would  help  to 
avert  revolutions,  and  would  make  for  steady  and 
equable  administration. 


It  soon  became  evident  to  the  world 
w*iv  CuImiii     that  Sagasta's  return  to  power  in  Spain 


'^"*'''  had  brought  neither  hamtOBV  : 
strength  into  the  political  counsels  of  that  un- 
happy country.  Still  further  was  it  evident  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  programme  of  Spain's 
new  Cuban  policy  that  had  any  serious  value. 
The  autonomy  proposals  of  the  Sagasta  cabinet 
were  not  of  a  kind  to  be  entertained  for  a  mo- 
ment by  the  friends  of  the  Cuban  cause.  No 
Spanish  government,  whether  consen-ative  or 
liberal,  ha.s  at  any  time  made  even  a  paper  pro- 
gramme of  Cuban  reforms  under  which  Cubans 
were  really  to  be  permitted  to  manage  their  own 
affairs.  As  the  Hon.  Hannis  Taylor  has  learned 
by  his  four  years'  residence  as  our  Minister  at 
Madrid,  the  Spanish  political  mind  does  not  ap- 
pear to  }ie  even  capable  of  understanding  the 
signiru-ance  of  freedom  and  home  rule  as  they 
are  undertitood  among  English-speaking  people. 
Inasmuch  as  these  latest  Spanish  proposals  em- 
body the  greatest  concessions  that  Spain  is  will- 
ing to  make  toward  Cuba,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
Cubans  rej^ard  the  proposals  as  the  merest  sliam, 
it  TiUiV  niiw  be  considered  certain  enough  th»t 
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the  Cuban  war  cannot  be  terminated  by  any  kind 
of  political  compromige  between  Spain  and  her 
revolted  colony.  If  Spain  is  to  retain  Cuba  at 
all,  it  must  be  by  sheer  force  of  arms.  But  the 
failure  and  recall  of  "Weyler,  after  the  confident 
assurance  that  had  been  made  to  the  world  long 
ago  that  the  insurrection  was  practically  stamped 
out,  were  absolutely  fatal  to  Spain's  military 
position  in  Cuba.  From  the  very  outset  of  the 
insurrection  to  the  present  time  the  insurgents 
have  never  had  so  good  a  reason  tor  confidence 
as  was  given  them  in  the  recall  of  Weyler.  And 
they  have  not  persisted  throiighout  the  bettor 
part  of  three  years  merely  to  give  up  the  cause 
^phen  their  prospects  have  immeasurably  bright- 
ened.     For  everything  is  now  turning  their  way. 


Who  baa  returned  Ui  advocnte  Cuban  frwclum. 

It  must  be  rememltered  that  the  Cu- 
eamt  0/  (*8  ban  game  ia  a  comparatively  easy 
Fatriott.  jjjjg  jij  play-  The  insurgents  have 
nothing  to  lose  by  the  continuance  of  the  strug- 
gle; for,  since  agriculture  and  industry  are  al- 
most wholly  paralyzed  in  the  island,  the  masi^a  of 
idle  men  are  safer  and  better  ofl!  under  the  stand- 
ards of  Gomez  and  the  patriot  leaders  than  they 
could  otherwise  be  under  existing  circumstances. 
The  interior  of  the  country  reatJily  yidda  the 
simple  food  supplies  that  have  always  sufliccd  for 
the  Cuban  population.  It  is  not  the  insurgent 
troops,  but  the  "pacificos,"  or  nun-combatants, 
driven  by  the  Spanish  soldiery  into  the  large 
towns,  who  have  suffered  for  lack  of  food.  Gen- 
eral Gomez  has  never  from  the  first  had  occasion 
to  modify  his  theory  of  the  methods  by  whicli 


Cuba  would  win  independence.  He  has  been 
well  aware  that  in  the  tack  of  warships  and 
heavy  artillery  the  insurgents  could  not  hope  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  war  to  gain  possession  of 
fortified  seaports.  But  he  has  always  believed 
that  they  could  so  sweep  the  interior  and  harry 
the  Spanish  forces  as  gradually  to  wear  out  the 
resources  of  the  mother  country,  with  the  inevi- 
table result  of  grave  discord  in  Spain's  home  af- 
fairs. This  game  of  waiting  has  been  played 
with  masterly  skill  by  the  venerable  leader  of  the 
(^itban  forces.  He  has  made  no  needless  sacrifice 
of  his  men,  nor  has  he  ever  shown  any  vengeful 
feeling  toward  his  opponents.  On  the  contrary, 
he  has  treated  military  prisoners  with  great  con- 
sideration, and  has  never  forgotten  that  Cuba  has 
no  reason  to  hate  the  brave  and  unfortunate 
young  fellows  who  come  from  the  villages  and 
farms  of  Spain  under  military  duress  to  partici- 
pate against  their  own  wills  in  an  unfortunate 
struggle  three  thousand  miles  away  from  home. 
A  general  who  can  play  a  successful  game  of  mil- 
itary strategy  with  the  minimum  loss  of  life  by 
gunshot,  saber-stroke,  bayonet  charge,  or  machete 
thrust  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  The  fut- 
ure military  historian  will  probably  show  that 
the  thing  for  which  Gen.  Maximo  Gomez  de- 
served the  highest  praise  was  his  ability,  with  a 
comparatively  small  force  of  men  and  very  limit- 
ed resources,  to  keep  a  quarter  of  a  million  troops 
of  the  enemy  expensively  idle  for  a  period  of 
several  years,  wliile  living  upon,  and  grad- 
ually exhausting,  a  base  of  supplies  three  thousand 
miles  distant.  Now,  what  Gomez  has  done  thus 
far  either  he  or  his  successor,  in  case  of  hia  death, 
can  apparently  continue  to  do  for  years  to  come. 

Who  will  ^^^^-  t''S"i  '8  ^^^  situation  in  Cuba.  No 
Briak  Ut  political  compromise  between  the  con- 
Dta^iock?  tending  parties  ia  possible,  »nd  no  mili- 
tary solution  by  the  cotnpiete  victory  of  one  side 
or  the  other  is  in  prospect.  The  insurgents  cannot 
be  conqiiered,  nor  can  the  Spanish  troops;  for 
one  party  is  invincible  in  the  hills  and  fastnesses 
of  the  interior,  while  the  other  party  is  invinci- 
ble in  the  fortified  towns,  particularly  on  the  sea- 
board. It  is  evident  that  the  deadlock  can  only 
be  broken  through  the  strained  situation  of  affairs 
in  Spain  or  outside  intervention.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  too  good  reason  to  fear  that  the  evacua- 
tion and  abandonment  of  Cuba  would  result  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  present  dynasty  and  a  fierce 
civil  strife.  There  has  been  much  within  the 
past  few  weeks  to  confirm  the  impression  that  the 
Spanish  politicians  are  now  fully  resolved  to 
charge  the  United  States  with  responsibility  for 
the  prolongation  of  the  Cuban  strife,  and  to  si'ek 
a  pretext  of  war  with  this  country,  under  cover 
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of  whicli  to  withdraw  from  Cuba  and  to  avert  civil 
war  at  home.  For  a  long  time  our  Government 
has  been  anxiously  watching  the  Cuban  situation 
and  endeavoring  to  ascertain  what  course  this 
country  ought  to  pursue.  Logically,  there  has 
been  really  nothing  to  do  except  to  decide  firmly 
and  finally  between  letting  the  situation  entirely 
alone  or  demanding  the  immediate  restoration  of 
peace  and  order  in  Cuba,  and  undertaking  to 
secure  it  with  the  assumption  of  full  responsibil- 
ity for  Cuba's  future.  We  have,  however,  been 
postponing  the  clu)ice  between  these  two  logical 
alternatives,  in  the  hope  that  something  might 
happen  to  relieve  us,  in  part,  at  least,  of  the  neces- 
sity for  exercising  so  grave  a  decision.  It  now 
seems  not  unlikely  that  Spain^s  peculiar  predica- 
ment may  lead  to  some  overt  act  on  her  part 
which  would  compel  us,  whatever  we  might 
otherwise  have  intended,  to  settle  the  Cuban 
question  for  all  time. 

Reducing  the  recent  diplomatic  dis- 
Diplomatic  cussion  to  its  simplest  terms,  it  is 
Preliminaries,  understood  that  our  new  Minister  to 
Spain,  General  Woodford,  was  instructed  by  the 
administration  to  inform  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment that  we  thought  the  Cuban  war  ought 
10  be  ended,  and  would  like  to  have  Spain  name 
a  day  (earlier  than  December  of  the  present  year) 
within  which  Spain  would  expect  to  restore  order 
in  Cuba.  This  mode  of  approach  gave  Spain  an 
obvious  diplomatic  opportunity,  which  she  did 
not  fail  to  improve.  The  Spanish  foreign  office, 
after  taking  plenty  of  time,  in  order  to  make  its 
answer  as  effective  as  possible,  informed  our 
Government,  through  General  Woodford,  that 
Spain  could  set  no  precise  date  for  the  end  of  the 
war,  but  that  she  would  spare  no  efforts  to  bring 
it  to  an  end  as  soon  as  she  could,  and  that  mean- 
while her  efforts  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if 
the  United  States  would  observe  more  faithfully 
the  duties  of  neutrality.  The  answer  then  pro- 
ceeded to  charge  that  the  insurrection  would  have 
been  suppressed  long  ago  but  for  the  constant 
streams  of  material  and  moral  support  that  had 
been  flowing  from  the  United  States  to  the  aid 
of  the  insurgents.  Lists  of  filibustering  expedi- 
tions were  included  in  the  answer,  and  various 
other  incidents  were  set  forth  to  show  the  nature 
and  extent  of  American  aid  to  the  Cuban  cause. 
Our  Government  itself  was  accused  of  laxity  in 
its  efforts  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  of  expedi- 
tions. The  purposo  of  this  reply  was  to  influence 
the  European  powers,  and  to  establish  a  basis  for 
future  claims  against  the  United  States,  analogous 
to  our  claims  against  England  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  scarcely  fortunate  that 
we  should  have  invited  such  a  statement. 


Our  Actual  "^^^  plain  facts,  of  course,  are  that  our 
Record  aa  Government  has  used  great  diligence, 
a  Neutral.  ^^^^  |^^  actually  expended  money  reach- 
ing into  the  millions,  for  the  prevention  of  fili- 
bustering expeditions  to  Cuba.  It  has  been  our 
duty,  under  international  law,  to  use  all  reason- 
able diligence  to  prevent  the  use  of  our  territory 
for  the  organization  and  departure  of  military 
expeditions  designed  to  make  war  upon  any  power 
with  which  we  are  at  peace.  But  the  private 
sale  and  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  other 
supplies  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  business.  The 
Cuban  insurgents  have  not  desired  to  recruit  men 
in  the  United  States,  and  there  has  been  no  fih- 
bustering  worth  mentioning.  The  smuggling  of 
arms  and  ammunition  into  Cuba  is  not  filibuster- 
ing, and  is  no  concern  of  ours  whatever.  It  is 
for  the  Spanish  civil  and  military  authorities  to 
guard  their  own  coasts;  and  if  they  have  not 
been  able  to  prevent  the  landing  of  supplies  on 
so  comparatively  limited  a  coast  line  as  that  of 
Cuba  they  have  no  right  to  ask  that  the  United 
States  Government  should  prevent  the  shipment 
of  munitions  of  war  from  a  coast  line  as  vast  as 
ours.  The  thing  has  been  manifestly  impossible. 
Much  of  the  material  purchased  by  the  agents  of 
the  Cuban  patriots  in  this  country  has  gone  first 
to  ports  in  the  British  West  Indies,  to  be  subse- 
quently reshipped,  or  else  has  found  its  way  into 
Cuba  by  way  of  a  Central  or  South  American  re- 
public. 

*■!.    /» ,*,   .     Naturally  our  Government  was   not 

The  Critical        ,  j        xi.  o      •    »  j  •* 

Point  pleased  with  Spam  s  answer,  and  it  is 
Approaching,  reported  that  Minister  Woodford  re- 
ceived cable  instructions  to  inform  the  Spanish 
foreign  office,  in  a  sharp  note,  that  we  resented 
and  repudiated  the  charges  contained  in  the  Span- 
ish answer.  To  this  note,  it  is  alleged,  Spain 
made  an  equally  sharp  retort,  containing  the  threat 
that  Spain  might  see  fit  to  overhaul  and  search 
American  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  There  could 
be  no  possible  justification  for  such  a  proceeding 
in  the  actual  state  of  facts,  and  it  could  signify 
nothing  but  Spain's  deliberate  intention  to  force 
this  country  into  a  war.  Our  forbearance  in  the 
presence  of  Spain's  infamous  barbarities  in  Cuba, 
and  in  view  of  the  prolongation  of  a  hopeless 
struggle  that  has  destroyed  our  great  commerce 
with  Cuba,  has  been  without  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  international  relations.  So  far  as  we  have 
owed  any  duty  of  neutrality  toward  Spain  we 
have  far  more  than  performed  it,  and  it  simply 
remains  for  us  to  decide  on  other  grounds  what 
we  will  do.  Diplomatic  conference  with  Spain  is 
altogether  futile.  This  country  must  determine 
for  itself  what  its  proper  course  should  be,  and 
then  it  must  a.ssume  full  responsibility. 
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^,    ,  ^    Irresolution  is  unpardonable  m  the  foreign 

Wanted:         t   .  *  .  j.  3  • 

A  Firm  policies  01  a  great  government,  and  irres- 
Pohey,  olution  has  for  a  number  of  years  past 
"been  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  it  has  cost  us 
much  prestige  and  done  us  serious  harm.  There 
is  nothing  that  the  world  respects  so  much  in  a 
nation's  attitude  and  policy  as  firmness  and  fixity 
of  purpose.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States 
wish  to  intervene  in  Cuban  affairs  they  have  the 
most  abundant  moral  justification  for  doing  so. 
The  only  thing  that  could  condemn  such  a  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  our  country  would  be  doubt 
in  our  minds  as  to  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  our 
policy.  American  intervention  in  Cuba  at  any 
time  within  the  past  year  and  a  half  would  have 
been  accepted  by  the  whole  world  with  even  less 
of  cavil  or  criticism  than  the  Russian  intervention 
on  behalf  of  Bulgaria  twenty  years  ago.  The 
starvation  of  the  **  reconcentrados  "  has  given  us 
the  plainest  grounds  for  interference.  Spain  has 
had  every  reasonable  chance  to  regain  her  lost 
control,  and  she  has  hopelessly  failed.  The  osten- 
tatiously conciliatory  policy  of  the  new  captain - 
general,  Blanco,  promises  to  have  even  less  effi- 
ciency than  the  criminally  brutal  policy  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. The  Spaniards  in  Cuba  themselves  re- 
sent the  proposed  policy  of  autonomy  as  an  insult 
to  their  loyalty,  while  the  insurgents  look  upon 
it  as  the  merest  sham.  The  brutalities  of  the 
AVeyler  policy  which  concentrated  the  farming 
population  in  the  garrisoned  towns  are  now  fully 
admitted  by  the  new  authorities,  and  there  is  at 
least  the  pretense  of  an  effort  to  feed  the  remnant 
of  these  starving  people,  and  some,  at  least,  of 
them,  it  is  said,  are  to  be  allowed  to  go  back  to 
their  devastated  homes  and  fields.  But  this  change 
of  policy,  far  from  softening  their  hearts  toward 
Spain,  must  only  serve  to  convince  them  that 
Spain's  clutch  is  weakening,  and  they  will  help 
tlie  insurgents  more  than  ever.  In  any  case  they 
are  now  nearlv  all  starved  to  death.  There  seemed 
some  slight  prospect  that  Weyler's  policy  of  ex- 
termination, applied  to  women  and  children  as 
well  as  to  men,  might  some  time  possibly  restore 
to  Spain  the  control  of  a  depopulated  province. 
But  the  Sagasta- Blanco  policy  comes  three  years 
loo  late.  The  fact  is  that  this  policy  has  been 
adopted  with  sole  reference  to  its  effect  upon  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  measure 
for  gaining  time.  The  Spanish  Government  asks 
the  United  States  to  be  patient  until  the  new 
policy  has  been  tested  by  results.  Meanwhile 
Spain  is  resorting  to  every  conceivable  means  to 
increase  her  naval  strength,  and  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  of  her  intention  to  use  her  navy  against 
the  United  States.  The  frankness  with  which 
she  has  attempted  to  purchase  ships  and  secure 


financial  support  in  other  countries,  with  scarcely 
a  pretense  of  concealing  the  direction  of  her  hostile 
designs,  might  justify  a  very  pointed  inquiry  and 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

«^i.  ^  It  is  quite  clear  that  all  the  very  sur- 
tries  Qain--  prismg  reports  of  a  delightful  state  of 
ing  Time,  diplomatic  harmony  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States  that  filled  the  newspapers  dur- 
ing November  were  due  to  the  fact  that  both 
governments  had  strong  reasons  for  desiring  to 
postpone  an  open  break.  Spain  was  engaged  in 
the  difficult  operation  of  swapping  horses  amid 
stream.  A  new  captain -general  had  been  sent  to 
Cuba,  accompanied  by  a  new  commander  of  the 
forces  in  the  field,  while  a  new  admiral,  also, 
*  Landero,  had  been  sent  to  relieve  Admiral  Na- 
varro as  commander  of  the  fleet  on  the  Cuban 
station.  Moreover,  the  financial  and  naval  pro- 
gramme at  home  was  meeting  with  some  dis- 
agreeable checks  and  delays.  As  for  our  own 
administration,  it  had  staked  its  success  upon  a 
policy  for  the  improvement  of  industrial  con- 
ditions, and  nothing  could  have  been  further  from 
its  tastes  and  preferences  than  so  disturbing  a 
condition  as  foreign  warfare.  The  President, 
moreover,  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  wishing  to 
throw  upon  Congress  the  lion's  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  any  part  we  might  see  fit  to  take 
henceforth  in  the  Cuban  imbroglio.  Congress 
will  convene  on  December  6.  Its  Western  and 
Southern  members  particularly  will  bring  to 
Washington  with  them  from  their  constituencies 
a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  recognition  by 
this  Government  of  the  independence  of.  Cuba, 
with  the  further  understanding  that  this  country 
will  help  make  that  independence  a  universally 
admitted  fact. 

The  Madrid  authorities  pretend  to 

^^' PacifieS^"^'  have  received  dispatches  from  the 
Governor-  General  of  the  Philippines, 
Pr^mo  de  Riviera,  to  the  effect  that  the  rebellion 
in  that  island  is  entirely  at  an  end.  The  report 
is  probably  true,  although  it  may  have  been  col- 
ored somewhat  at  Madrid  for  effect  upon  the 
Cuban  situation.  The  Philippine  insurrection 
began  just  fifteen  months  ago.  Its  prime  mover 
was  a  remarkable  man  named  Dr.  Rizal,  whose 
influence  with  his  fellow -natives  of  the  Philip- 
pines was  even  greater  than  that  of  the  idolized 
Marti  among  the  Cubans.  Dr.  Rizal  was  cap- 
tured, court-martialed,  and  shot  by  the  Spaniards 
a  few  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion. 
After  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  a  Philippine  girl  of  Irish  origin,  Miss 
Josephine  Bracken.     The  rebellion  was  serious 
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enough  to  require  the  shipment  of  numerous 
reinforcements  from  Spain,  but  there  was  never 
much  prospect  of  its  ultimate  success.  When, 
some  months  ago,  it  seemed  practically  at  an  end 
through  the  surrender  of  a  large  body  of  the  in- 
surgents, the  field  was  taken  by  the  young  widow 
of  Dr.  Rizal,  whose  appearance  as  the  Philippine 
Joan  of  Arc  fanned  the  insurrection  into  new 
and  vigorous  life.  The  final  pacification  of  the 
island,  according  to  the  reports  from  Madrid,  has 
come  about  through  a  policy  borrowed  from  the 
methods  used  by  the  English  in  India.  The 
terms  of  peace,  it  is  said,  were  prescribed  by  the 
rebel  chiefs  themselves,  and  of  course  full  am- 
nesty and  many  administrative  reforms  were 
promised  by  the  Spaniards.  General  Blanco, 
now  in  Cuba,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  was  the 
Governor- General  of  the  Philippines  through  most 
of  the  trouble,  but  failed  to  restore  harmony. 

»v   «   ^..  The  conditions  of  the  great  municipal 

7*«  Death  •      vt        -ct-     i  •        i 

of  Henry  Campaign  in  New  York  were  seriously 
George,  altered  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr. 
Henry  George,  on  October  29,  some  four  days 
previous  to  the  election.  Mr.  George's  health 
was  known  by  his  close  friends  to  be  extremely 
precarious.  He  had  once  before  been  the  victim  of 
a  slight  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  the  high  pressure 
to  which  his  candidacy  subjected  him  seems  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  this  second  stroke  which 
ended  fatally.  The  whole  city  was  in  a  state  of 
unusual  excitement,  and  the  death  of  Mr.  George 
added  a  tragic  element  to  a  situation  already  full 
of  dramatic  intensity.  Even  the  political  op- 
ponents whom  he  had  denounced  most  unsparingly 
joined  with  all  the  rest  of  the  community  in 
paying  high  tributes  to  his  memory.  A  public 
funeral  was  attended  by  thousands  of  people,  and 
a  great  procession  of  organized  bodies  of  work- 
ingmen  made  a  profoundly  impressive  spectacle. 
It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
place  which  history  will  assign  to  Henry  George 
as  an  economic  writer  and  a  social  and  political 
reformer,  but  it  is  pertinent  to  note  the  fact  that 
all  disposition  to  question  the  sincerity  of  Mr. 
George's  beliefs,  the  honesty  of  his  character, 
and  the  unselfish  devotion  of  his  life  to  *the  gen- 
eral welfare  has  entirely  disappeared.  Apart 
from  his  specific  proposals  for  social  progress,  the 
spirit  of  his  life  and  work  has  won  the  respect  of 
the  country  and  the  world.  On  the  very  night  of 
his  death  Mr.  George  had  been  addressing  great 
audiences,  and  the  burden  of  all  his  last  speeches 
was  fierce  denunciation  of  government  by  bosses 
and  rings,  and  particularly  of  the  Tammany  sys- 
tem. He  had  repeatedly  expressed  his  good  will 
toward  Mr.  Seth  Low  and  the  Citizens'  Union 
movement,  and  he  had  made  it  perfectly  plain 


that  the  thing  he  supremely  desired  was  the 
triumph  of  honest  and  decent  government  His 
warnings  and  rebukes  were  in  the  tone  of  a  grim 
Hebrew  prophet  rather  than  that  of  an  adaptable 
nineteenth-century  politician.  He  died,  and  the 
whole  city  paid  him  tributes  that  seemed  well- 
nigh  extravagant;  for  all  the  well-known  poli- 
ticians, clergymen,  and  leaders  of  opinion  seemed 
to  be  competing  with  one  another  in  the  effort 
to  say  the  most  glowing  thing  about  Mr.  George 
as  a  martyr  in  a  sacred  cause.  And  the  voiceless 
thousands  seemed  even  more  deeply  and  sincerely 
impressed  than  the  few  scores  of  men  who  are 
always  heard  on  such  occasions. 

There  were  those  who  supposed  that 
^^Mori.^    this  great  wave  of  emotion  meant  some 

general  and  serious  respect  for  the  im- 
mediate cause  to  which  Henry  George  had  sacri- 
ficed his  life;  but  they  were  destined  to  be  dis- 
illusionized in  very  short  order,  for  Mr.  Richard 
Croker's  Tammany  Hall  ticket  was  elected  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  and  the  essential  flip- 
pancy of  the  community  was  thus  more  clearly 
revealed  than  ever  before.  It  was  our  remark 
last  month  that  New  York  City  had  a  great  op- 
portunity to  achieve  such  good  government  a3 
would  mean  substantial  benefits  to  all  the  people, 
but  that,  whatever  decision  the  ballots  might 
register,  the  people  would  get  what  they  really 
wanted,  and  what  they  wanted  would  be  quite  as 
good  as  they  deserved,  and  probably  better.  We 
have  now  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  the  sincere  intention  of  Mr.  Croker, 
and  of  the  persons  whom  he  has  caused  to  he 
placed  in  the  positions  of  authority  in  the  most 
important  city  government  in  the  world,  to  give  to 
the  people  a  far  better  administration  of  their  af- 
fairs than  their  own  conduct  entitles  them  to  have. 
The  serious  thing  about  the  result  of  the  election 
is  not  the  probable  inefficiency  or  possible  mis 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  city  by  a  Tam- 
many administration,  but  the  irresponsibility  of 
the  voters  who  have  voted  to  abdicate  real  demo- 
cratic government  and  to  install  a  vulgar  boss  in 
supreme  authority.  It  has  sometimes  been  diffi- 
cult for  Americans  to  comprehend  how  th' 
French  people  could  have  permitted  the  Secoii** 
Republic  to  be  broken  down,  and  could  have 
voted  their  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  usurj^a- 
tion  of  an  adventurer  who  subjected  the  whole 
political  fabric  to  his  personal  rule.  It  ought  not 
now  to  be  so  difficult  for  us  to  understand.  The 
citizens  of  the  great  American  metropolis  have 
deliberately  voted  that  they  do  not  want  govern- 
ment under  men  selected  for  public  spirit  or  high 
character,  but  that  they  prefer  above  all  things 
to  be  governed  by  one  Richard  Croker,  for  whose 
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life  and  character  not   a   single  voter   in  New 
York  has  a  particle  of  sincere  respect. 

What  Mr.  Henry  George  just  before 
^  cSfo/ce"'*  ^^®  death  was  saying  every  day  on  pub- 
lic platforms  about  Mr.  Croker  did  not 
misrepresent  the  prevailing  opinion  among  all 
classes  of  people  in  the  community.  The  people 
who  voted  to  make  Mr.  Croker  master  of  the  city 
for  the  next  four  years  were  undoubtedly  of  the 
same  opinion  as  Mr.  Henry  George.  They 
rejected  enlightened,  decent,  and  progressive 
government  because  they  did  not  want  it;  and 
thev  did  not  want  it  because  their  motives  in  the 
whole  matter  were  selfish  ones.  It  is  not  more 
feasible  now  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Edmund 
Burke  to  indict  a  whole  community,  and  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  our  meaning  than  that  the 
voters  of  New  York  are  prevailingly  vicious  and 
depraved.  Our  assertion  simply  is  that  there  is 
an  immense  body  of  voters  in  New  York  who  do 
not  prefer  the  best  things,  and  who  are  willing  to 
turn  the  city  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Croker 
and  Tammany  for  some  reason  personal  to  them- 
selves. This  can  be  better  understood  with  con- 
crete illustration.  To  begin  with,  there  is  in  a 
great  city  like  New  York  a  large  element  who 
are  positively  vicious,  belonging  to  the  criminal 
and  semi- criminal  classes.  These  men,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  prefer  Tammany  government.  Next, 
the  Tammany  machine  itself,  which  has  been 
built  up  by  a  long  process,  has  a  great  body  of 
men  directly  attached  to  it.  who  as  petty  poli- 
ticians with  little  or  no  other  means  of  support 
have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  Tammany's  success. 
Then  comes  the  liquor  interest,  which  went  in  a 
solid  body  for  Tammany  this  year,  as  it  has 
usually  done  heretofore.  Even  admitting  that 
liquor  selling  i^  a  legitimate  and  honorable  busi- 
ness, it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  denied  that  the 
fifteen  thousand  saloons  of  the  Greater  New  York 
are  surrounded  by  vicious  and  law-breaking  ten- 
dencies, that  they  are  the  supporters  always  of 
bad  government,  and  that  they  are  able  to  com- 
mand a  following,  which  reduced  to  its  very  low- 
est terms  must  mean  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand 
votes  on  election  day. 

_  When  the  reform  administration  of 

for  '  Mayor  Strong  temporarily  took  the 
Instance.  ^\^q  of  the  Tammany  government 
the  street -cleaning  department  found  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  its  work  m  the  trucks  and  wagons,  some 
thirty  thousand  or  more  of  which  when  not  in 
actual  use  were  left  standing  on  the  streets.  At 
night  and  on  Sundays  the  cross  streets  of  New 
York  were  lined  with  these  trucks.  For  many 
reasons  the  practice  was  seriously  objectionable. 


One  of  the  best  things  accomplished  by  the  ref  ormi 
administration  was  the  removal  of  these  vehicles, 
whose  owners  were  accordingly  obliged  to  pay 
for  shed  room  or  yard  room.  The  objectionable- 
practice  had  always  been  connived  at  by  Tam- 
many, which  had  found  it  botli  politically  and 
financially  profitable  to  **  protect"  the  truckmen. 
Civilization  makes  some  progress  even  in  New 
York,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  these  truckmen 
will  succeed  again  in  appropriating  the  streets  for 
their  stable-yards.  Nevertheless,  they  have  their 
hopes,  and  of  course  they  voted  the  Tammany 
ticket.  The  case  of  the  truckmen  gives  a  suf- 
ficient clue.  There  are  various  other  private 
interests  that  wish  to  violate  municipal  ordinances 
or  break  the  State  laws,  and  that  seek  the  con- 
nivance of  public  officials.  These  interests  nat- 
urally vote  for  Tammany.  The  street  railroad 
organizations,  gas  companies,  and  other  fran- 
chise-using or  franchise- seeking  concerns  are  in 
position  to  control  a  great  many  votes,  and  the 
reasons  why  they  should  favor  a  Tammany  gov- 
ernment rather  than  a  Citizens'  Union  govern- 
ment are  too  plain  to  require  any  explanation. 

The  reasons  why  the  great  bulk  of 

^^%larfnaa^'*  ^^®  voters  who  were  expected  to  sup- 
port the  Henry  George  ticket  resort 
ed  to  Tammany  after  the  death  of  their  leader 
cannot  be  explained  in  a  word.  In  any  case, 
these  men  would  never  have  voted  for  General 
Tracy  and  the  straight  Republican  ticket.  As  be- 
tween that  ticket  and  Tammany,  their  preferences 
could  not  have  been  in  doubt.  Nor  were  their 
instincts  in  that  respect  other  than  sound,  for 
Tammany  represents  a  much  greater  capacity  for 
a  reasonably  well-conducted  municipal  govern- 
ment than  is  represented  by  the  local  Republican 
machine.  It  must  be  remembered  that  New  York 
has  always  been  an  overwhelmingly  Democratic 
city.  In  the  recent  campaign  the  best  Republi- 
cans, with  a  few  excer/tions,  supported  Seth  Low 
and  the  Citizens'  Union.  What  remained  of  the 
Republican  party  that  rallied  around  Mr.  Piatt's 
ticket  represented  in  New  York  City  almost  ex- 
actly what  Republicanism  has  represented  in  some 
of  the  strongly  Democratic  Southern  States.  Mr. 
Henry  George's  movement  had  been  launched 
not  as  an  independent  local  effort  to  secure  eman- 
cipated municipal  government,  but  as  the  move- 
ment of  the  Simon-pure  National  Bryan  Democ- 
racy, as  against  a  Tammany  which  had  refused  to- 
indorse  the  Chicago  platform.  The  death  of  Mr. 
George  seemed  so  clearly  to  foreshadow  the  dis- 
solution of  the  ''Democracy  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son "  that  a  great  many  plain  Democratic  voters 
of  Bryan  affiliations  promptly  decided  that  Tam- 
many's, after  all,  was  the  only  remaining  Demo- 
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cratic  standard,  and  to  that  standard  they  flocked. 
This  was  made  the  easier  for  them  by  the  fact 
that  Judge  Van  Wyck,  the  candidate  for  mayor, 
had  supported  Mr.  Bryan  last  year,  while  the 
army  of  Tammany  workers  throughout  the  great 
metropolis  was,  by  direction  from  headquarters, 
set  at  work  upon  most  conciliatory  tactics.  Tak- 
ing round  figures,  the  Tammany  ticket  received 
230,000,  the  Seth  Low  ticket  150,000,  the  Piatt 
Republican  ticket  100,000,  and  the  ticket  headed 
by  Henry  George,  junior,  as  a  substitute  for  his 
father,  20,000.  Mr.  Low's  vote,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  was  a  magnificent  tribute  to  his 
high  personal  character  and  eminent  qualifica- 
tions. Further  than  that,  it  was  a  splendid  ob- 
ject lesson  to  the  machine  politicians. 

How  the  Up  to  the  very  last  moment,  Mr.  Piatt 
*'^Uoeanii  ^^^  assured  President  McKinley  and 
Let  Live."  the  administration  at  Washington  that 
the  Tracy  ticket  would  be  elected  beyond  a  per- 
adventure,  and  that  Mr.  Low's  vote  would  be  the 
smallest  cast  for  the  four  principal  tickets.  Mr. 
Piatt  most  strenuously  endeavored  to  implicate 
the  McKinley  administration  in  the  local  New 
York  contest  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  sharer 
in  the  disgrace  of  the  Republican  defeat.  The 
lact  of  course  is  that  the  Republican  machine 
was  not  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  situation. 
It  was  aware  all  the  time  that  General  Tracy  did 
not  stand  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  being  elected. 
There  has  never  been  the  slightest  prospect  that 
the  Greater  New  York  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Republican  machine,  and  the  Republican 
machine  has  always  perfectly  understood  this. 
The  separate  Republican  ticket,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  machine  to  support  Seth  Low,  were  a  part 
of  the  plan  to  make  certain  the  success  of  Tam- 
many. It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  plain  a  political 
game  should  find  the  general  public  so  easily 
imposed  upon.  What  the  Republican  machine 
desires  for  itself  is  to  maintain  its  control  of  the 
State  government  at  Albany.  So  long  as  it  can 
control  the  law-making  power,  which  is  always 
superior  to  the  power  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment in  New  York  City,  the  Republican  machine 
has  the  advantageous  position  in  a  trading  bar- 
gain with  the  Tammany  Democracy. 

.  After  the  election  it  was  found  that  the 

AViatt      regular  or  Piatt  Republican  members 

legislature,   ^f  ^^^  Legislature  would  probably  fall 

just  short  of  a  clear  majority,  and  a  great  deal 
was  said  for  a  few  days  about  the  ability  of  six 
or  seven  anti-Platt  or  Citizens'  Union  members 
to  virtually  control  the  Legislature  by  reason  of 
their  exercising  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
large  group  of  Democrats   and  the  still  larger 


group  of  regular  Republicans.  The  absurdity  of 
this  idea  lay  in  the  assumption  that  there  was  any 
honest  and  complete  antagonism  between  tae  tvo 
large  machine  groups  on  matters  involving  profit 
and  advantage  to  the  political  machines.  The 
Republican  side  of  the  Legislature  wiU  have  no 
trouble  in  drawing  sufficient  support  from  the 
Democratic  side  to  insure  easy  success  for  ma- 
chine measures.  The  trading  basis  is  beautifully 
free  from  difficulties,  and  for  the  present  moment 
the  two  machines  have  everything  that  they  could 
reasonably  have  hoped  for.  To  be  sure,  the  spoils 
contingent  of  the  New  York  City  Republican  ma- 
chine would  have  been  glad  to  have  the  oflBc^ 
that  Mayor  Van  "Wyck  will  distribute  to  Tam- 
many Democrats;  but  since  there  was  never  any 
chance  that  these  offices  could  go  to  Republi- 
can henchmen,  there  is  no  keen  disappointment. 
Their  reward  comes  to  them  in  other  ways;  for 
the  control  of  the  State  government  makes  th« 
Republican  machine  rich  and  powerful  enough  to 
scatter  crumbs  of  comfort  among  the  faithful 
who  keep  up  the  fraudulent  enrollments  and 
manipulate  the  dishonest  caucuses  of  the  metrop- 
olis. The  great  corporations  that  are  robbing 
the  people  of  the  city  and  State  of  New  York 
will  be  quite  amply  protected  this  coming  year, 
although  they  will  have  paid  more  handsomely 
for  their  protection  than  ever  before.  And  the 
price  of  that  protection  will  not  be  monopolized 
by  a  single  political  machine. 

Meanwhile  the  general  progress  of  the 
Despite  great  community  in  the  arts  and  methods 
Poiitica.  ^f  civilized  life  will  not  be  completely 
cliecked  by  the  success  of  Tammany.  Public 
opinion  will  demand  clean  streets,  and  there  will 
not  be  a  complete  lapse  from  the  Waring  stand- 
ard. Sites  for  a  number  of  additional  small 
parks  and  children's  playgrounds  "in  the  densest 
portions  of  the  city  were  definitely  announced 
last  month,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  expect 
that  this  programme  will  be  carried  through. 
"Within  a  month  the  courts  have  secured  a  highly 
favorable  report  upon  the  feasibility  of  the  pro- 
posed underground  rcpid  transit  line,  which  is  to 
be  constructed  with  municipal  funds,  and  the 
prospects  for  that  great  enterprise  are  now  alto- 
gether bright.  The  remarkable  beginnings  of 
educational  reform  that  have  been  made  within 
the  past  year  are  likely  to  suffer  a  great  deal 
from  Tammany's  victory,  for  in  nothing  has 
Tammany  administration  in  times  gone  by  been 
so  far  below  the  average  American  standard  as  in 
this  matter  of  schools.  Nevertheless,  the  gains 
that  have  been  made  will  not  be  altogether  lost 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Richard 
Croker  has  advanced  a  good  deal  in  his  apprecia- 
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Drao.oaa.Uc  Mayor-elect  ot  IahIhvIIIh, 
Ky. 

tion  of  ttie  true  requirements  of  modern  munici- 
pal progress,  and  that  he  would  greatly  prefer 
that  the  next  four  yfars  of  Tammany  rule  should 
be  marked  tiv&gme  attractive  gains  in  New 
York's  municipal  appointments,  rathor  than  by  a 
slovenly  retrogression.  But  these  things  are  not 
Mr.  Croker'a  first  consideration,  and  real  progress 
in  modern  municipal  methods  is  almost  impossi- 
ble under  the  class  of  men  that  Tammany  will 
certainly  select  to  i>e  heads  of  the  great  adminis- 
trative departments. 

In  general  the  elections  throughout 
eigtiions  the  country  showed  Democratic  gains 
In  enerai.     ^  egainst  the  great  Republican  wave 


w  York      Bapublic&n  Mayor-elect  of  Baltimore, 
Md. 

of  last  year;  but  the  reaction  would  not  appear 
to  have  been  sharp  enough  to  have  any  striking 
party  significance.  Governor  Wolcott  was  re- 
elected in  Massachusetts  by  a  Republican  major- 
ity of  more  than  80,000  votes.  The  only  Htate 
office  of  significance  in  the  New  York  election 
was  that  of  the  chief  judge  of  the  highest  court, 
and  the  Democratic  candidate,  Judge  Parker, 
was  victorious  by  a  plurality  of  more  than  50,- 
000  votes.  The  Republicans  carried  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature,  but  by  a  reduced  majority. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  Republican  ticket  was  suc- 
cessful by  considerably  less  than  half  of  last  year's 
plurality.  In  Maryland,  despite  his  strenuous 
efforts,    Senator  Gorman  was  defeated,  and   the 
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Republican  Legislature  will  name 
A  Republican  was  elected  Mayor  of  Baltimore. 
In  Ohio  the  contending  forces  were  led  by  Sena- 
tor Hanna,  whose  continuance  at  Washington  de- 
pended upon  the  election  of  a  Republican  Legis- 
lature, and  Mr.  John  R.  McLean,  of  Cincinnati, 
who  expected  the  senatorial  seat  if  the  Democrats 
should  gain  a  majority  of  the  law-making  body 
at  Columbus.  Mr.  Hanna  was  succeBsful  "  by  a 
close  shave,"  and  Governor  Bushnell  was  re- 
elected, in  Iowa  the  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw  was 
elected  governor  by  a  large  Republican  majority. 
In  Nebraska  the  fusion  of  I'opulists,  silver  Dem- 
ocrats, and  silver  Republicans  carried  the  day; 
and  in  Kentucky  the  silver  Democrats  were  suc- 
cessful— the  gold  Democrats,  who  ran  a  separate 
ticket,  having  cut  a  lamentably  small  figure  in  the 
result.  It  may  be  fairly  predicted  as  a  result  of 
this  year's  elections  that  the  National  Gold  Dem- 
ocrats, as  a  distinct  organisation,  will  disappear, 
and  that  those  who  were  most  earnest  in  the 
movement  will  probably  act  henceforth  with  the 
Republicans,  while  Bryanism,  so-called,  will  have 
almost  undisputed  sway  in  Democratic  councils. 

The  report  of  Postmaster- General  Gary, 
Sa'inm  embodying  as  it  does  the  reports  and  rec- 
^'"'"'  ommendatioESof  the  assistant postmaaters- 
seneral,  is  an  exceptionally  important  document. 
.1  large  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  an  ai^u- 
ment,  to  our  mind  unanswerable,  in  favor  of  the 
prompt  institution  by  this  country  of  a  postal 
savings  bank  system.  The  array  of  facts  and 
figures  marshaled  to  show  the  timeliness  and 
importance  of  this  step  ought  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  Congressional  mind.  The  enor- 
mous growth  of  the  postal  money-order  business 
is  adduced  as  showing  how  the  people  already 
patronize  the  postal  service  for  the  transmission 
of  funds.  That  they  would  avail  themselves  of  it  to 
deposit  their  savings  is  beyond  question.  With- 
in a  very  few  years  the  deposits  would  be  count- 
ed by  the  hundreds  of  millions.  The,  time  is 
certainly  auspicious  for  the  adoption  of  this  policy 
of  postal  savings  banks.  Further  than  that,  how- 
ever, it  ought  to  be  possible  to  combine  that 
policy  with  some  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
currency  system. 

Ourtencg  '^^  study  of  the  currency  and  bank- 
antf  Banking   ing    question    has    been    progressing 

Reform,  gteadily,  and  recommendations  will  be 
well  formulated'early  in  December.  In  our  next 
number  we  shall  present  a  careful  summary  and 
explanation  of  the  proposals  that  are  to  be  made 
by  Secretary  Gage  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  by  the  currency  commission  that  has 
been  at  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  Indiaii- 
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apolis  Convention,  with  ex-Senator  Edmunds  as  iia 
chairman.  It  is  thought  in  many  quarters  that 
the  political  complexion  of  the  Senate  will  pre 
vent  the  passage  of  any  measure  whatsoever  for  the 
improvement  of  the  national  banking  system  arid 
the  simplification  of  the  currency ;  but  at  least  it 
will  do  no  harm  to  try.  The  failure  of  the  Wol- 
cott  mission  ought  to  promote  currency  reform, 
for  any  kind  of  silver  policy  is  out  of  question. 

Senator  Wolcott  and  his  colle«pues 
Rtjtctian  af  have  come  back  from  their  unavail- 
Bfmitaiiiim.  jjjg  efforts  abroad,  and  internatioual 
bimetallism,  for  the  present,  at  least,  is  as  hope- 
less an  enterprise  as  a  railroad  to  the  moon.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Senator  Wolcott  and  his  fellow- 
commissioners  have  some  grounds  for  the  feeling 
of  dmgust  they  are  said  to  entertain  toward  the 
present  English  cabinet.  Undoubtedly  they  had 
been  led  to  believe  some  months  ago  that  if  France 
and  the  United  States  should  be  willing  to  take  » 
certain  agreed  position  as  to  free  coinage  Enft- 
land  would  for  her  part  agree  to  throw  open  the 
mints  of  India  to  the  free  coinage  of  Bilver 
rupees,  would  avail  herself  of  the  existing  legal 
right  to  maintain  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  silver,  ami 
would  perhaps  still  further  agree  to  extend  the 
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use  of  silver  as  subsidiary  money.  France  hav- 
ing declared  herself  ready  to  meet  her  part  of 
the  arrangement,  England  finally  withdrew  from 
all  that  had  been  tentatively  promised.  The 
force  of  opinion  in  financial  circles,  led  by  the 
great  bankers  of  London  and  by  such  eminent 
monetary  scientists  as  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  forced 
the  cabinet  to  change  its  front  rather  ignomin- 
lously.  For  a  moment  the  situation  seemed  to 
threaten  withdrawals  from  the  cabinet,  and  per- 
haps a  ministerial  reorganization.  But  nothing 
of  the  kmd  has  happened.  The  disgust  of  the 
American  commissioners  and  the  French  Gov- 
ernment would  seem  to  be  directed  not  so  much 
against  the  English  cabinet,  as  a  whole,  as  against 
one  or  two  members  of  it,  particularly  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  the  Secretary  for  India,  who 
would  seem  to  be,  judging  from  recent  occur- 
rences, a  good  many  different  kinds  of  an  ob- 
jectionable public  character. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  swiftness 
Seta  Us  an  of  Germany  to  vindicate  the  apparent- 
Exampie.  ^y  dubious  rights  of  a  Haytian  claiming 
German  citizenship  might  well  serve  as  an  ex- 
Ample  to  the  United  States.  There  was  a  time  in 
our  history — many  years  ago,  be  it  said — when 
we  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  swiftest  and 
most  courageous  nation  in  the  whole  world  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  our  citizens  in  other  lands,  re- 
gardless of  consequences.  From  that  reputation 
we  have  fallen  a  long  ways.  One  of  the  note- 
worthy incidents  of  this  last  month  has  been  the 
vindication  by  Austria  of  the  rights  of  an  Austrian 
■citizen  in  Turkey.  It  seems  that  certain  indigni- 
ties had  been  suffered  by  an  Austrian  merchant 
named  BrazzafoUi,  at  Mersina,  who  had  been  kind 
to  Armenians.  Without  a  particle  of  delay,  the 
Baron  de  Calice,  Austrian  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, made  his  demands  upon  the  Turkish 
Government,  accompanying  them  with  the  state- 
ment, exactly  as  did  the  German  Minister  at  Port- 
Au- Prince,  that  if  the  demands  were  not  immedi- 
ately complied  with,  his  orders  were  to  withdraw 
£it  once  from  the  country  and  terminate  diplo- 
matic relations.  The  Porte  dallied  one  day, 
Austria  prepared  to  bombard  Mersina,  and  of 
course  the  consequence  was  that  Turkey  made 
the  required  apology,  dismissed  and  disgraced 
the  officials  in  Asia  Minor  who  had  committed 
the  wrong  against  the  Austrian  citizen,  and 
showed  respect  to  the  offended  power  by  saluting 
the  Austrian  flag.  This  closed  the  incident. 
Now  for  the  moral:  The  disrespect  shown  this 
Austrian  merchant  in  Adinawas  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  frightful  indigniti(?vS  that  Turkish 
officials  and  Turkish  soldiers,  in  violation  of  treaty 
rights,  have  visited  against  as  honorable  and  up- 


right American  citizens  as  this  country  possesses. 
Our  recent  representative  at  Constantinople,  Mr. 
Terrell,  of  Texas,  who  has  come  home  to  sing  in 
glowing  terms  the  praises  of  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key, was  allowed  by  the  Cleveland  administration 
to  spend  whole  years  remonstrating  mildly  with 
the  Turkish  Government,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence, so  far  as  we  are  aware,  that  the  slightest 
attention  was  ever  at  any  time  paid  to  Mr.  Ter- 
rell's demands.  In  the  early  days  of  the  repub- 
lic we  should  have  followed  up  those  demands  for 
apology  and  compensation  by  a  fleet  of  warships, 
and  we  should  certainly  have  gained  our  point 
and  won  the  respect  of  the  world.  As  a  plain 
matter  of  fact,  we  were  in  a  far  better  position  to 
make  a  demand  of  this  sort  against  Turkey  than 
was  Austria.  The  superiority  of  our  position  lay 
in  the  fact  that  no  European  power  could  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  we  had  any  ambitions  to 
gratify  in  the  Turkish  empire,  or  that  we  would 
pursue  any  advantage  further  than  the  mere  en- 
forcement of  existing  treaty  rights — rights  that 
had  been  violated  not  only  with  the  connivance 
but  with  the  active  assistance  of  Turkish  officers 
and  soldiers.  The  time  to  enforce  a  demand  of 
that  kind  is  at  the  moment  when  the  offense  is 
committed.  The  dallyings  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
administration  have  made  it  practically  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  proceed  summarily  now.  The  Mc- 
Kinley  administration  ought,  however,  to  under- 
stand that  if  any  fresh  instance  should  arise  in 
Turkey,  the  only  decent  and  self-respecting 
course  to  pursue  would  be  exactly  the  course  that 
Austria  has  taken  with  such  complete  success. 

Austria's    peremptory  dealing    with 

the  Turkey  was  more  than  matched,  how- 

Chinese  Coast.   ^^^^^.^  •  ^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  week  by  an  act  of 

Germany's  on  the  coast  of  China.  Two  German 
missionaries  were  recently  murdered  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Chan -Tung,  and  the  subsequent  behavior  of 
the  governor  and  officials  of  the  province  in- 
creased  the  wrath  of  the  German  Government. 
Several  warships  were  sent  to  the  port  of  Kiao- 
Chan,  and  on  Monday  morning,  November  15, 
six  hundred  marines  were  landed  with  several 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  garrison  of  the  Chinese 
fort,  variously  reported  as  numbering  from  one 
thousand  to  five  thousand  men,  fled  precipitately. 
The  Germans  took  possession  and  hoisted  their 
imperial  flag  over  the  fort.  Naturally  it  v/as 
rumored  that  Germany  had  some  ulterior  designs, 
and  that  the  attack  on  the  missionaries  was  an 
excuse  to  obtain  a  foothold  on  the  Chinese  coast 
that  would  not  soon  be  relinquished.  There  is, 
however,  no  apparent  foundation  for  such  state- 
ments. The  provincial  governments  in  China 
are   so   tardily  reached    by  diplomatic   pressure 
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brouglit  to  b<?ar  at  Pekin  that  European  govern- 
inentB  have  on  various  occasions  found  it  neces- 
sary to  act  as  Germany  has  now  done. 

While  Austria  in  its  outward  affairs — 
Hont  aa  for  example  its  prompt  action  at  Mer- 
Treubift.  gj^^ — keeps  up  the  appearance  of  an  or- 
derly government,  its  inner  constitutional  life  has 
been  subjected  during  the  past  few  weeks  to  an 
almost  intolerable  strain.  If  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  were  less  beloved,  and  less  skillful  as  a 
ruler,  the  impt-rial  structure  could  hardly  have 
survived  the  recent  crisis.  Hungary  is  a  separate 
kingdom,  with  its  own  parliament  and  interior 
organization,  joined  to  Austria  by  a  compact 
which  makes  the  Austrian  emperor  the  Hungar- 
ian king,  and  which' provides  for  joint  military, 
naval,  and  diplomatic  services.  These  services 
are  sustained  by  joint  contributions  under  an 
agreement  renewed  period ica,lly.  Of  late  the 
Austrian  half  of  the  dual  monarchy  has  Ix'en  in 
a  state  of  parliamentary  anarchy.     Count  Badini, 
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Badenl  draggtne  the  chariot  of  slatp,  driven  by  t1 
cftpitallBt,  the  Inndowncr,  and  the  YoUiiB  Ciedis, 
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the  prime  minister,  whose  retirement  seeineii  in- 
evitable last  month,  has  been  kept  in  his  plaw 
by  the  emperor,  and  the  daily  riots  in  the  Reichs- 
rath  have  teen  gradually  losing  their  violenw. 
The  clash  of  races  and  creeds  is  at  the  root  of  til 
these  Austrian  troubles.  Lately  the  Bohemims 
have  been  allowed  to  use  their  own  iangua,<>p 
officially  in  schools  and  courts  of  justice.  Thi; 
has  met  with  the  bitter  antagonism  of  the  Geniisn 
element.  The  standing  crusade  against  the  J''w- 
has  also  played  a  part  in  tliese  latest  troubles. 
While  the  Austrian  Parliament  was  rompleti'lv 
deadlocked  by  these  dissensions,  the  time  canip 
(or  the  renewal  of  the  arrangement  with  Hungan . 
and  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  bill  passed.  This 
situation  wa.s  fraught  with  great  danger  to  the 
empire;  but  the  steadiness  and  patience  of  the 
Hungarian  Government,  under  the  leadership  of 
Baron  Banffy,  has  saved  the  dual  scheme.  It 
was  reported  on  November  19  that  the  Beichs- 
rath  at  Vienna  would  approve  the  bill  providing 
for  a  provisional  renewal  of  the  Hungarian  com- 
pact. It  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  end  of 
Francis  Joseph's  reign  should  be  speedily  followed 
by  important  changes  in  the  political  map. 

For  some  time   past  it  has  seemo'l 

..., evident  enough  that  some  vervesp' 

OoArtn-rfnDpf*.  cial  understanding  had  l>een  reach.- i 
between  Germany  and  Turkey.  The  revival  oi 
Turkish  military  strength  appears  to  have  been 
due  in  large  part  to  the  training  of  German  offi- 
cers, and  to  a  modern  military  equipment  obtaineil 
from  (jerman  nianufacturers.  The  attitude  of 
Germany,  moreover,  in  the  protracted  negotia- 
tions at  ('onstantinople  over  the  question  of  Crete 
was  stubbornly  and  persistently  pro-Turkish. 
During  the  past  month  it  lias  been  declared  ftiili 
more  definiteness  than  ever  in  the  European 
press  that  the  arrangement  between  the  Ger- 
man empire  and  the  Sultan  is  in  fact  <if  a  kind 
which  practically  adds  Turkey  to  tlie  Triple 
Alliance,  In  case  of  a  gi-eat  European  war  the 
cooperation  of  the  Turkish  army  would  be  a  verr 
desirable  thing  to  obtain.  A  year  or  two  ago 
Turkey  seemed  to  have  fallen  almost  coin]ilctely 
under  the  spell  of  Russia's  influence.  Certaink 
nothing  but  the  very  strongest  combination  can 
avail  to  check  Russia's  ultimate  progress  toward 
Constantinople  It  has  been  thought  that  Auf- 
t  a  an  1  R  a  1  ai  o  e  to  ometh  ng  I  k  m 
un  1  r  tan  1  ng  ou  1  ng  the  r  respe  t  e  pi  re- 
of  fl  en  e  n  the  Balkans  The  whole  s  t 
t  s  baffi  ugly    nt    cate   and    t  m  st  not  Ix 

s  PI  o  e  1  tl  at  tl  e  ru    ort     egard  ng  an  all  an 
I     wp<n    C        a  V   and    Tu  key    are    a  th  n 
gl  to  be  a      f  t  d  as  conclus  ve      It  p 
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reminded  th^  Turkish  Government  that  a  large 
part  of  the  war  indemnity  of  twenty  years  ago 
remains  unpaid.  Hitherto  Russia  has  not  pressed 
Turkey  for  the  money,  and  has  seemed  to  regard 
the  pecuniary  claim  as  a  means  by  which  to  keep 
Turkey  under  moral  domination.  But  it  has 
been  reported  that  the  Turks  intended  to  use  the 
indemnity  paid  them  by  Greece  for  the  purpose 
of  rehabilitating  the  Turkish  navy,  and  this  idea 
does  not  find  a  pleasant  reception  at  St.  PeterS' 
burg.  If  Turkey's  indemnity  is  to  be  spent  for 
Bhips  under  the  tutelage  of  Germany,  wJlh  a  view 
to  increasing  the  aggregate  strength  of  the  com- 
bination against  the  Dual  Alliance,  Russia  may 
well  prefer  to  collect  her  outstanding  bill  against 
Turkey,  and  apply  the  proceeds  in  naval  con- 
struction on  her  own  account.  The  gathering  in 
Constantinople  of  agents  representing  the  Krupp 
gun  works  of  Germany  and  the  Armstrong  works 
of  England  found  their  negotiations  seriously 
interrupted  by  the  Russian  attitude.  In  order  to 
give  her  diplomacy  the  proper  im press iveness, 
Russia  lias  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  her  strong 
fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  is  in  a  state  of  entire 
readiness,  a  squadron  of  eleven  vessels,  includ- 
ing four  firet-class  battleships,  being  now  ready 
to  proceed  to  the  Bosphorus  on  a  few  hours' 
notice.  Russia,  by  the  way,  has  informed  Tur- 
key and  the  powers  that  the  proposed  C'hristian 
Governor  of  Crete  must  be  a  member  of  the 
Greek  orthodox  Church;  an  dlhe  case  of  Colonel 
Schaeffer,  of  Lu.'cembourg,  whose  qualifications 
seemed  to  make  his  candidacy  so  satisfactory,  iS' 
thus  disposed  of,  and  the  Cretan  situation  remains 
as  vexed  and  unsettled  as  ever. 

J  The  valor  shown  by  the  Anglo-Indian 

Fnntitr  troops  in  the  fierce  campaign  that  con- 
"'"'■  tinues  to  rage  against  tlie  hill  tribes  on 
the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan  has  been  truly  splen- 
did. It  will  have  resulted  in  a  long  list  of  inci- 
dents to  be  added  to  the  already  huge  collection 
of  valorous  achievements  in  minor  wars  that  are 
so  much  gloated  over  in  the  English  army  and 
by  the  English  newspapers,  although  not  often 
familiar  to  any  one  outside  of  England.  Itseems 
a  pity,  if  England  must  fight  and  do  deeds  of  3 
heroic  valor,  that  it  should  always  be  against  poor  - 
and  unfortunate  peoples,  who  labor  under  the  ! 
impression  that  they  are  fighting  for  their  own 
homes  and  firesides  against  acruel  and  ambitious 
invader.  This  statement  by  no  means  sums  up 
the  right  and  wrong  of  England's  everlasting 
Beries  of  petty  wars.  But  it  partly  explains  the 
fierceness  of  some  of  these  campaigns,  and  the  ; 
tremendous  demands  that  even  such  warfare 
makes  upon  the  undoubted  courage  of  English 
oCBcers  and  troops — for  it  is  no  child's-play  to  jro 


into  a  distant  region  and  attackmen  on  their  own 
ground.  Whether  England  has  entered  Zulu- 
land  to  fight  savages,  the  Transvaal  to  attack  the 
Dutch  farmers  of  South  Africa,  the  Soudan  to 
assail  the  fanatic  Arabs,  or  the  mountain  valleys 
northwest  of  India  to  conquer  the  self-reliant  hill 
tribes  who  acknowledge  Jio  master, — she  has  in 
every  such  ease  occupied  the  position  of  an  in- 
vader attacking  brave  men  in  their  own  homes; 
and  she  has  had  to  pay  pretty  dearly  in  many  in- 
stances for  her  experiences.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
a  large  part  of  England,  and  quite  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  England 
has  no  business  whatever  to  be  fighting  these  hill 
tribes  on  the  confines  of  Afghanistan.  The 
studious  acknowledgment  of  their  independence, 
together  with  some  shrewd  and  tactful  favors, 
might  have  kept  them  friendly  enough  toward 
England;  and  Ihns  they  would  have  served  ad- 
mirably to  strengthen  the  frontiers  of  India 
against  the  insidious  approach  of  Russia,  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  finer,  according  to  the  de- 
scriptions published  in  the  newspapers  on  No- 
vember 15,  than  the  recapture  of  Dargai  Ridge 
by  the  Gordon  Highlanders  on  October  '20, 
meager  accounts  of  which  lind  been  forwarded  at 
the  time.  But  this  desperate  bravery,  equal  in 
its  magnificent  display  of  discipline  to  the  cliarge 
of  the  Six  Hundred  at  Balaklava,  would  seem. 
from  all  we  can  learn,  to  have  been  just  about  as 
needless  a  sacrifice  of  good  men,  and  just  about  as 
much  of  a  military  mistake  as  that  famous  ex- 
ploit of  the  Crimean  "War.  Although  it  is  prin- 
cipally their  native  Indian  troops  that  the  English 
are  sacrificing  in  this  bloody  frontier  campaign, 
they  have  also  lost  some  brave  officers  and  men 
of  British  blond. 


much,  buUf  8  pretty  w 
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«  ,,^  .  The  Enelish  Liberals  are  beginning  to 
Ogpcat  TMa  asK  With  a  great  deal  of  point  whether 
Torii  War.  ^^^  ^^^  jg  ^^^^  jj^^  direct  consequence 
of  the  breach  of  faith  as  to  the  withdrawal  from 
Chitral,  which  is  chargeable  against  Lord  George 
Hamilton  in  particular  and  this  Tory  administra- 
tion in  general.  The  by-elections  for  seata  in 
Parliament  have  of  late  shown  very  remarkable 
gains  for  the  Liberals,  although  not  long  ago 
their  partv  seemed  to  be  almost  extinct.  It  the 
iniquity  of  this  war  against  tile  tribesmen  on  the 
Indian  frontier  should  result  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Salisbury  government  it  would  be  a  jnst  re- 
tribution. England  needs  a  successor  to  Gladstone. 

The  people  of  England  last  month  had 
"%""  three  topics  of  especial  importance  that 
AfriM.  (.ftiie^  their  attention  to  tlieir  interests  in 
Africa.  The  most  pressing  of  these  was  the  dif- 
ficulty with  France  concerning  "Hinterland'' 
rights  in  the  interior.  The  other  two  matters 
were  (1)  the  advance  of  the  expedition  that  is 
proceeding  toward  Khartoum,  and  is  destined  to 
recover  the  Soudan,  and  {'!)  the  opening  of  the 
railroad  which  Cecil  Rhodes  has  constructed  to 
connect  Biiluwayo  with  Cape  Town — an  event  of 
very  great  significance  which  was  duly  celebrated. 
We  shall  know  better,  now  that  this  railroad  is 
opened,  what  the  real  value  of  Rhodesia  is  for 
white  colonists.  The  advance  up  the  Nile  is  one 
of  the  most  definite  and  deliberate  projects  Eng- 
land has  on  hand.  It  means  civilizalion  even 
more  than  imperial  extension.  A  picture  on  this 
page  siiows  the  work  of  the  railroad  builders  who 
are  completing  a  road  to  connect  the  navigable 
stretfhes  of  the  Nile  at  that  part  of  the  river 
which  is  broken  by  cataracts.  Another  picture 
shows  one  of  the  new  light-draught  gunboats 
which  have  just  been  built  in  London  and  shipped 
in  parts,  to  be  put  together  and  used  on  the  upper 
Nile,  and   which  are  destined    to  open   the  way 


straight  to  Khartoum.  The  seriousnees  of  the 
trouble  between  England  and  France  in  the  Niger 
country  is  not  to  be  denied.  The  territory  in 
dispute  is  that  which  appears  white  on  the  map 
presented  herewith.  Both  England  and  France 
have  maile  treaties  with  liie  tribes  inhabitiiig  the 
interior  back  of  their  strips  of  frontage  on  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  English  treaties  were  made 
prior  to  the  French;  but  England  has  not  occu- 
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pied  the  ground,  and  the  French  have  proceeded 
to  do  eo.  In  a  game  of  erab  of  this  kind  neither 
party  has  any  really  serious  rights.  Neverthe- 
less, smaller  matters  have  led  to  bitter  strife. 
The  situation  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  an  ex- 
amination of  our  map.     Tbe  French  of  late  have 


been  gaining  a  good  many  points  in  the  game  of 
colonial  acquisition,  and  they  bid  fair  to  outwit 
the  English  in  this  matter  of  the  Niger  hinter 
lands.  They  are  also  determined  to  get  control 
of  the  remote  upper  Nile,  ft  thing  that  England 
cannot  for  a  moment  contemplate  with  equanimity. 


...  n  _  The  strike  of  tbe  engineers,  or  machi 
Engiiih  ists  as  we  should  say,  has  proved  to  be 
atrik:  Qjjg  gf  jjjg  most  Btubbomly  contested  in- 
dustrial conflicts  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 
The  trouble  began  July  13,  in  London,  wl 
the  eight-hour  day  and  the  rate  of  overtime  ] 
mcnt  were  the  points  in  dispute.  Moat  of  the 
great  engineering  establishments  had  conceded 
the  eight-hour  day,  but  a  few  employers  were 
sttibborn  and  instituted  a  lockout.  This  was 
followed  by  a  general  strike,  until  100,000  skilled 
machinists  were  idle  and  many  great  machine- 
building  and  manufacturing  establishments  were 
brought  to  a  stand.itill.  The  general  sympathy 
of  the  English  pn'ss  and  public  has  undoubtedly 
been  with  the  strikers.      For  a  long  time  all  at- 
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tempts  at  conciliation  or  arbitration  failed  through 

tbo  Btubbomees  of  the  employers.  The  whole 
naiiott  became  anxious,  because  the  strike  was  de- 
laying the  completion  of  ■■(.■w  warships  and  was  also 
giving  rival  manufacturing  nations,  particularly 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  force  their  iron  and  steel  products  into 
markets  which  England  had  previously  domi- 
nated. Never  at  any  time  before  have  American 
st«el  products  comi>et<;d  so  successfully  with  Eng- 
lish wares,  not  only  in  outside  markets,  but  at 
various  points  in  the  Rritish  empire  iUself.  On 
Novemlwr  1 7  it  was  agreed  Ijetween  the  engi- 
neers and  their  employers  to  come  together  on 
the  24th  in  a  conference  of  fourteen  on  each  aide. 
It  is  hoped  in  England  as  we  go  to  press  with 
this  number  that  the  strike  may  be  completely 
ended  by  Decemlier  1.  The  danger  of  a  paralyz- 
ing trade  dispute  over  the  question  of  wages  in 
the  Manchester  cotton  district  was  keenly  realized 
in  Rngland  last  month,  when  the  mill-owners  de- 
cided that  they  must  make  a  general  5  per  com. 
reduction  or  shut  down,  offering,  however,  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  arbitration.  Competition  of 
other  countries  has  of  late  seriously  affected  the 
cotton  textile  industry  of  Lancashire,  and  the  mill- 
owners  are  probably  sincere  in  their  opinion  that 
they  must  cut  wages  or  close  their  mills  until 
prices  improve. 

In  the  last  days  of  November  the  steam- 
Anth  ship  Beur,  of  the  United  States  revenue 
*'""'■  service — a  vessel  whose  exploits  in  Alas- 
kan and  Arctic  waters  have  been  so  various  and 
often  BO  thrilling — was  under  orders  from  Wash- 
ington to  set  forth  on  a  winter  expedition  as  far 
as  she  could  proceed  toward  the  frozen  north. 
Her  object  is  the  rescue  of  the  crews  of  some  five 
or  six  whaling  ships  from  San  Francisco  which 
have  become  iml)edded  in  the  ice  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  beyond  Point  Barrow.  These  whalers  go 
northward  on  thn-e  year  voyages.  It  takes  them 
the  first  oiien  season  to  get  fairly  into  the  whal- 
ing watera.  They  then  take  refiigo  (or  the  win- 
ter in  the  lee  of  Ilerschcll  Island,  where  they  are 
tightly  frozen  in.  The  next  brief  Arctic  sum- 
mer is  their  harvest  time,  and  they  capture 
whales  in  the  oi^en  sea.  The  season  is  too  short, 
however,  to  permit  ihem  to  get  back,  anil  they 
are  obliged  to  siiend  another  winter  and  wait  for 
the  short  season  of  ojH'n  water  to  make  their  way 
hoinewarti  throujrh  Hering  Straits.  This  vear  the 
flii't  startcil  on  the  home  voyage  too  late.  Some 
of  the  sliips  got  through,  but  a  number  were 
caugjit  in  the  ice.  Since  they  were  far  from 
their  island  of  refugi',  it  is  con.-»idered  impossible 
that  their  sliips  should  wiiliistfind  the  emshiug 
power  of  the  ice-pack.      It  is  hojx^d,  ihougli.  that 


the  crews — about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in 

all — may  survive  until  a  rescue  expedition  cm 
reach  them.  The  Bear  makes  a  visit  every  sum- 
mer to  Point  Barrow,  but  of  course  at  this  lime 
of  the  year  she  cannot  possibly  get  through  Ber- 
ing Strait.  It  is  expected  that  she  will  get  Rboui 
as  tar  north  aa  St.  Michael's,  whence  the  rescue 
expedition  must  proceed  by  sledges  overland  I^j 
Point  Barrow,  a  total  journey  of  perhaps  a  ibcu- 
sand  miles.  It  is  reported  that  the  Governments 
herd  of  reindeer  in  Alaska  wdl  be  drawn  npon 
for  the  food  purposes  of  this  overland  expedition, 
although  dogs  will  be  practically  relied  upon  for 
sletiging.  The  result  of  this  heroic  enterprise 
will  be  awaited  with  intense  interest. 


Ai  Am 


Our  frontispiece  this  month  is  a  repro- 
duction of  a  notable  painting  prodnce^l 
'"■■'■        under  interesting  circumstances  bj  * 
young  A  merican  now  living  in  Paris.      The  artist 
is  Mr.  Henry  O.  Tanner,  a  negro,  whose  home  is 
Philadelphia,  and  whose  father  is  Bishop  Tanner 
of     the     Africsn 
I  Methodist    Epis- 
copal   Church. 
Young    Tanner's 
promise 


by  Philadelphia! 
some  years  ago. 
and  he  considers 
himself  much  in' 
debted  to  a  well- 
known  citizen  of 
that  philanthropic 
community  for 
encouragement 
and  substantial 
aid.  Mr.  Tanner 
baa  been  verv  suc- 
cessful in  Paris 
under  the  inslruc- 
MB.  BiHRv  o.  TANKSB.  ^"^  ***  Benjamin 

Constant,  and  has 
had  a  good  picture  on  exhibition  in  the  salon  each 
season  for  (he  past  three  or  four  years.  Last  vear 
his  "  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den  "  received  honor- 
able mention,  and  this  year  his  "  Raising  ff 
Lazarus,"  which  our  frontispiece  reproduces,  b»i 
had  the  very  great  honor  of  being  purchased  by  the 
French  Government  and  placed  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg gallery.  One  of  his  pictures  is  now  in  the 
library  at  Hampton  Institute,  Vji^nia.  and  an- 
other I1H.S  been  on  exhibition  this  season  in  Ne' 
York.  Our  opportunity  to  reproduce  from  Mr. 
Tanner's  latest  picture  is  due  to  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden.  The  original  will  be'ei 
hibiti'd  in  this  country  in  the  coming  year. 
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OcqirTlKlit  by  Rockurood. 


An  event  of  more  than  local  interest 
Anniveraaru    "^   '^^  celebration  in  Novemter  of 

the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn.  For  forty 
years  Henry  Ward  Beocher's  genius  made 
Plymouth  pulpit  one  of  the  great  agencies  for 
the  religioTis  and  social  progress  of  the  American 
people.  A  man  of  Mr.  Beecher's  precise  mental 
type  could  hardly  have  taken  up  and  carried  on 
successfully  the  work  that  he  laid  down.  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  has  proved  himself  in  fact  the 
ideal  man  to  succeed  Henry  "Ward  Beechcr,  and 
under  his  ministrations  Plymouth  Church  haa 
continued  to  be  a  distinct  and  valuable  factor  in 


the  beat  thought  and  life  of  our  times.  Tlie 
anniversary  brought  to  this  country  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Berry,  of  Wolverhampton,  England, 
who  now  stands  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Congregational  ministers  of  the  old  country, 
and  who  has  been  improving  his  visit  to  Amer- 
ica to  assist  the  Hon.  William  R.  Cremer  in 
the  expression  here  of  the  desire  of  the  plain 
people  of  England  for  an  arbitration  treaty  with 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Berry  was  invited  after 
Mr.  fieecher's  death  to  succeed  him  as  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Church.  It  was  a  mark  of  Dr.  Berry's 
sound  judgment  that  he  declined  the  call.  A 
mature  man  who  has  already  made  his  mark  often 
loses  nine-tenths  of  the  leverage  wherewith  he 
may  influence  not  only  his  own  countrymen  but 
the  world  at  large  if  he  attempts  to  shift  his 
position  to  another  country.  Dr.  Berry,  as  an 
Englishman  who  knows  and  appreciates  America, 
serves  both  nations  best  by  holding  and  strength- 
ening his  place  at  home.  He  has  visited  America 
half  a  dozen  times,  and  with  an  ever-growing 
welcome. 


rtiiBw  fntr  Yellow  fever  is  a  western  hemisphere 
ann  lit       disease  wliich  haa  its  favorite  habitat 

'""•"""■  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  always  li- 
able to  be  communicated  by  infection  to  our  south- 
ern seal)oard,  particularly  along  the  Gulf  coast, 
and  to  the  Mexican,  Central  American,  and  South 
American  ports.  Thus  far  the  principal  measures 
of  protection  against  it  have  been  quarantine,  sani- 
tation, and  the  prompt  isolation  of  every  suspi- 
cious case  at  its  inception.  There  is  now  much 
encoui-agement  to  belii^-e  that  the  efforts  of  bacte- 
riologists, working  on  the  Paaieiir  lines,  will  suc- 
ceed in  discovering  an  effective  remedy  by  inocu- 
lation.     It   is,    inJ(*d,    reported    that    a   young 
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Italian  scientist,  Dr.  Guiaeppe  Sanarelli,  who  is  a 
dii^ctor  of  the  Uruguayan  National  Inslimt*  o£ 
ExperimeDtal  Hygii-ne,  hae  succeeded  in  isolating 
ihe  yellow  fever  germ.      In  South  America  there 
has  been  much  experiment  with  inoculation,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  a  good  deal  of  success  has  been 
attained.     The  epidemic  which  has,   during  the 
past  few  months,    afflicted  our  Soutliern  States 
has  presumably  come   from  Havana.     The  sani- 
tary conditions  of  that  city  are  su  frightful  that 
it  is  a  constant 
menace    to    the 
health    of     the 
United     Stal«s. 
The    yellow 
fever  epidemics, 
scores   in   num- 
ber,   that    have 

the  island  of 
Cuba  have  coat 

many  thousands 
of  valuable  lives 
and  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions 
o(  dollars.  If 
we  had  years 
ago  bought  Cuba  ""'  ''* 

and  paid  five  hundred  millions  for  the .  sole 
purpose  of  putting  its  seaports  into  a  wholesome 
sanitary  state,  the  bargain  would  have  saved  us 
money.  Uur  own  southern  cities  have  within 
tlie  past  few  years  greatly  improved  their  health 
conditions,  but  they  are  constantly  menaced  by 
tiie  nearness  of  such  plague  spots  as  Havana. 
The  actual  number  of  deaths  from  yellow  fever 
in  New  Orleans  alone  this  fall  will,  according  to 
reports  in  November,  scarcely  have  reached  two 
hundred  and  fifty — and  those  at  all  other  points 
in  the  South  taken  together  would  hardly  be 
more  numerous.  The  number  of  cases  of  illness 
was  something  more  than  ten  times  the  number 
of  deaths.  The  alarm,  however,  throughout  tlie 
South  resulted  in  local  quarantines  of  the  harshest 
character  and  in  a  fearful  paralysis  of  business. 
It  is  generally  admitted  now  tjial  quarantine 
operations  in  the  case  of  any  such  outbreak 
should  be  controlled  altogether  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

Two  davs  after  our  obituary  list  was 
^It^'"''  dosed  last  month  came  Ihe'sad  news 

of  the  death  of  Dr.  Justin  AVin- 
Bor,  librarian  of  Harvai-d  University  and  emi- 
nent as  llie  editor  and  principal  author  of  "  Tiie 
Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America." 
And  two  days  after  tlie  doatli  of  this  i-iiiinent 


son  of  Harvard  occurred  that  of  Prof.  Frauds 
Turner  Falgrave,  of  the  University  of  OitonJ. 
an  essayist  and  poet  of  great  distinction.     Our 
most  elaborate  article  this  month  explains  with 
many    pictures  the  work  of  John   Gilliert,  the 
English  artist  and  draughtsman,  who  died  sev. 
eral   weeks   ago,    and  whose  long  career   as  u 
illustrator  gave  him  a  representative  place  in  the 
history  of  the  pictorial  press.     On  our  own  side 
of  the  water  there  has  passed  away  John  Saruin. 
an  artist  and  engraver,  of  Philadelphia,  who  h»A 
completed  his  eighty-ninth  year,  and  could  liiok 
back  upon  an  active  artistic  career  of  more  than 
sixty  years.      Half  a  century  a^.o  he  was  editing 
and  publishing  illustrated  magazines  of  wide  cir- 
culation in  this  country.     In  1S76  he  had  ebarj« 
of  the  art  department  of  the  "Centennial."  He  was 
in  many  wavs  identified  with  the  higher  intert«lsot 
Philadelphia.    Dr.  James  Carey  Thomas,  of  Balti- 
more, who  died  on  November  9.  was  eminent  in  the 
medical  profession,  a  trustee  of  the  Johns  Hnpkips 
University,  aad 
on   infiuenlial 
member  of  the 
Society    of 
Friends.      The 
Rev.  Dr.  M«<to 
Morais.    pri^i- 
dent  of  the  Jew- 
ish   Theological 
Seminary     of 
New  York,  was 
one  of  the  fore- 
most scholars 
and   philanthm- 
pists  of  his  race. 
Dr.  Thomas  W. 
Evans,    the 
American    den- 
tist   of    Pari:", 
who    died    on 
November  14,  had  for  many  years  been  one  of 
the   celebrities  of    Euroi*.      He  accumulated  a 
great  fortune,  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  pay- 
ing him  e-xtravagant  fees  for  professional  ft'ork. 
He  returned  to  this  country  to  take  a  leailing 
part  in  the  sanitary  service  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  was  also  eminent  in  the  Red  Cross  hnspital 
work  of  the  Franco- Prussian  campaign.     It  has 
been  understood  that  his  great  fortune  is  to  he 
devoted  to  educational  purjwses  in  the  United 
Stall's.     The  Duchess  of  Teck,  who  died  late  in 
OctoIxT,  v,>\g  a  cousin  of  Queen  Victoria,  anJ  one 
of  tlie   must  attractive  and  popular   jiersonages 
corini'cti'd   witli    the    royal  family.      Her  friend 
Laily  H.'nry  Somerset  contributes  to  this  number 
of  till"  Hkview  a  brief  article,  paying  tribute  to 
the  chariicter  of  the  lamented  Duchess. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


IFrom  Octob«r  tl  to  Xottmbtr  ft 


United  States  MlnlBter  to  China. 

POLITICS  AND  OOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 

October  25.— That  portion  of  the  United  Sta(«i' mlll- 
tery  reservation  of  Fort  Randall  which  is  situated  in 
South  Dakota  is  opened  to  wttlement. 

October  36.— Chief  of  Police  Kipley,  of  Chicago,  issues 
an  order  diHcliar>!lnK  434  policemen  and  reinstating  men 
discharged  by  the  preceding  administration. 

Octot>er  27.— The  Citizens'  Union  of  the  Greater  New 
York  announce.s  that  no  further  contributionsof  money 
for  campaign  expf  uses  are  solicited. 

October  29. — Henry  George,  the  candidate  of  the 
Democracy  of  Thomas  Jefferson  for  Mayor  of  Greater 
New  Yorlt,  dies  suddBnly,  and  his  son,  Henry  George, 
Jr.,  is  selected  by  the  campaign  committee  to  take  his 
place  on  the  ticket. 

November  3.— Elections  are  held  in  twelve  States;  lu 
Iowa,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
andOhio,  the  legislatures  chosen  are  Republican,  in  Ken- 
tacky  and  Virginia,  Democratic;  Kepubi leans  are  chosen 
to  the  governorship  in  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio,  a, 
Democrat  In  Virginia;  the  Hepubticans  win  In  elections 
to  judicial  and  other  StHte  offlces  in  PennHylvania  and 
South  Dakota,  Democrats  In  Kentucky  and  New  York 
and  fusions  of  Democrats  and  Populists  in  Colorado 
and  Nebraska.  A  Tanimaiiy  Democrat  is  e!ect«l  Mayor 
of  Great«r  New  York,  and  Detuocratic  mayors  are  also 


chosen  in  the  cities  of  Albany,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Louis- 
ville, Providence,  Hochester,  Syracuse,  and  Troy:  a  R.- 
publlcan  mayor  is  chosen  in  Baltimore,  and  independ- 
ent candidates  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Utica.  The  vic- 
tory of  Tammany  in  the  Greater  New  York  election  for 
city  offices  is  complete. 

November  9.— The  Philadelphia  Select  Council  passes, 
by  a  vote  of  25  to  13,  the  ordinance  leasing  the  city's  gas 
plant  for  a  term  of  thirty  years. 

November  12.— Mayor  Warwick,  of  Philadelphia, 
signs  the  gas  lease  ordinance. 

November  16.— The  Wyoming  Supreme  Coiirt  decides 
that  foreign-bom  citizens  must  be  required  to  read  the 
Constitution  in  the  English  language  in  order  to  vote. 

November  18. — The  Whitoway  ministry  of  Nevrfound- 
land  resigns  office. 

November  17.— The  Citizens'  Union  of  New  York  City 
decides  to  continue  its  orgaoiiatlon. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THB  PRESIDENT. 

October  31.— Medical  Director  W.  K.  Van  Reypen, 
Surgeon-General  o(  the  Navy,  to  succeed  the  late  Dr. 
Newton  Bates. 

October  22.— Col.  Peter  C.  Mains,  Corps  of  Engineers. 
U.  S.  A.,  member  of  the  Nicaraf^ua  Canal  Commission, 

October   29. — Gen,    James    Longstreet,    of   Georgia, 

Commissioner  of  Railroads Henry  S.  Pritchett,  of 

Missouri,  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey. 

November  11. — Charles  Page  Bryan,  of  Ulinois,  Min- 
ister to  China, 

November  12.— Gen.  George  S,  Batcheller,  of  New 
York,  to  represent  the  United  States  as  judge  on  the 
mixed  tribunal  in  Egypt. 


I'nlted  States  Miniat' 
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United  SUtea  MlnlBter  to  Bolivia. 


AND 


-FOREIGN. 


October  21.— The  lower  house  of  the  HttDgariao  Diet 
passes  the  bill  proloDglng  the  compact  betweeu  Austria 
tiDd  Hungary  tor  one  year. 

Octol>eT  33.— The  French  Chamber  ot  DeputieH  de- 
clareM  contldence  in  the  goverumeat  by  a  vot«  of  3113  to 

76,  on  the  question  ot  reduction  ot  the  wheat  duties 

A  new  Servian  cabinet  is  formed,  with  Ur.  Wladan 
Georgevitch  as  prime  minister. 

October  24.— Sir  Richard  Henn  Collinn  is  appointed 
lord  justice  ot  appeal  in  England  to  succeed  Sir  Nathaniel 
Liodley. 

October  ^.— The  French  Budget  CommisKion  adopta 
a  proposition  to  tax  foreign  securities  that  have  hereto- 
fore escaped  taxation;  the  increase  of  revenue  ia  esti- 
mated at  10,000,000  franca.  It  is  also  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  stamp  duty  on  foreign  governnieut  bonds. 

October  28. — The  Spanish  cabinet  approves  several 
Cuban  reforms, 

October  3B.— The  session  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath 
Is  definitely  closed. 

October  30.- Marshal  Blanco  arrives  in  Havana  and 
enters  on  his  duties  as  Governor-General  ot  Cuba. 

November  B.— The  foreign  minister  of  Japan,  Count 
Okuraa,  resigns,  and  is  succeeded  by  Count  Xishi. 

Novemt>er  18. —The  budget  committee  of  the  lower 
house  ot  the  Austrian  Kticlisrath  adopts  the  bill  for  the 
provisional  renewal  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  compact. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

Octol>er  21.— The  Sultan  ot  Turkey  grants  permission 
to  refugees  to  return  to  Thes.saly. 

October  32.— .Japan  consents  to  arbitrate  all  questions 

at  issue  with  the  Hawaiian  republic An  account  of 

tiie  negotiations  lietween  the  American  Bimetallic 
Commissioners  and  the  gnvernments  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  is  made  public  in  Ijondon. 

Octolier  33.— The  con  terence  on  the  seal  question  by 
representat  ives  of  the  I'nited  States.  Kusi^ia,  and  Japan 


United  States  Minuter  to  Urogutr 
and  Paraguay. 

begins  at  Washington.... The  Sultan  of  Turkey  de- 
mands  the  recall  of  two  American  misalonaries  from 
the  province  o(  Aleppo,  AslaUc  Turkey. 

October  2T.— Spain's  reply  to  Minister  WoodforJs 
not«  on  the  Cubiui  question  Is  received  in  Washington. 
October  S9.— It  ia  ofBcially  announced  in  Washington 
that  the  conference  of  representatives  of  the  Unitri 
States,  Russia,  and  Japan  has  agreed  to  a  propositian 
for  complete  suspension  or  material  limitation  ot  pel*- 
gic  sealing  —  Turkish  consuls  receive  orders  toresunw 
their  duties  in  Greece. 

November  6.— The  sealing  treaty  between  the  United 
States,  Russia,  and  Japan  is  signed  in  Washington. 

Noveml)er  10.— The  conference  between  the  sealing 
experts  of  the  United  Statea,  Great  Britain,  and  Can- 
ada begins  in  Washington. 
November  II. — Conferences  between  Premier  Laurier, 
of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  Sec- 
retary Sherman 
on  behalf  ot   the 
United  States  im 
begun. 

November  13.— 
The  Austrian 
Ambassador  to 
Turkey  demands 
the  dismisaai  of 
the  two  Tiirkisb 
olTlcials  responsi- 

indignity  to   nn 

chant,  and  a  salute 
to  the  .Vustrian 
flag. ...German 
warships  are  or 
dered  to  the  scene 
of  the  recent  out- 
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November  15. —Germany  lands  troops  at  Kiao-Chan, 
ChiDft,  Hnd  takes  possession  of  (our  Chinese  torta. 

November  id.— The  sealing  conference  at  Washington 
ends,  tbe  experts  agreeing  on  the  condition  ot  the  seals, 
and  the  diplomats  accepting  the  Canadian  proposition 

OS   a  basis   tor   future   negotiations President  Mo- 

Kinley  signs  the  Postal  Congress  treaty. 

November  18.— The  Competitor  prisoners  are  released 
from  the  Havana  prisoD. 

November  IH. — The  Dominion  at  Canada  agrees  to  the 
proposition  of  the  United  Slates  for  a  joint  c 
to  settle  controversies. 


OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

October  SI. — Dedication  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

October  23.— Meeting  of  the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.  in 
Toronto. 

October  34.- An  express  train  on  tha  New  York  Cen- 
tral plunges  into  the  Hudson  River  near  Garrison's; 
twenty  persons  are  killed,  and  many  injured. 


INDUSTRIAL,    COMMRRCIAI.,    AND   FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 

October  S3.— The  closing  ot  the  National  Bank  of 
Asheville,  N.  C,  leaves  but  one  bank  in  the  city  open, 

and  a  run  is  liegun  on  that  bank The  Iowa  Supreme 

Court  decides  Hdverselj'  on  tbe  legality  of  contracts  be- 
tween speculators  in  grain. 

October  23. — Bank  deposits  in  Kansas  are  reported  as 
aggregating  t40,000,00l>— an  increase  in  one  year  of  more 

than  <0, 000, 000 An  arbitration  com missiou  grants  an 

award  of  over  $150,000  to  the  Cauca  Railway  and  Land 
Company  against  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

October  80.— Tbe  Tennessee  Centennial  Exhibition, 
which  opened  May  1,  is  brought  to  a  successful  close. 

November  1. — The  reorganization  committee  of  tbe 
Union  Pacific  Railway  bids  in  the  Government  lien,  the 
second  mortgage,  at  l5T,S64,l<32.Tfl  at  the  sale  in  Omaba. 

Noveraijer  3. — The  Union  Pacific  reorganization  com- 
mittee purchases  tbe  Elrst  mortgage,  by  which  the  con- 
struction bonds  were  secured,  for  150,637,475. 

Novem1]er  3. — Plans  ure  made  for  the  formation  of  a 
biscuit  trust  to  include  the  New  York,  American,  and 
United  States  Companies. 

November  11. — The  cotton  operatives  of  Manchester, 
Kngland,  consent  to  an  arbitration  of  the  questions  in 
dispute  with  their  employers. 

November  13.— Henry  A.  Hicks,  of  New  York  City,  is 
elected  General  Master  Workman  of  tbe  Knights  of 


V  Lord  Mayor  ol  London. 


Tbe  new  Greek  Prime  Minister. 


October  27.— Fire  in  a  St.  Louis  offlce-bollding  causes 
a  loss  ot  1800,000. 

October  30.— The  Norwegian  Grovemment  orders  an 
expedition  to  start  from  Tromsoe  for  Spitzbergen  for 
the  relief  of  the  Andrte  balloon  expedition. 

October  31.— The  British  forces  in  India  capture  the 

ArbangaPass The  public  funeral  of  Henry  George 

is  held  in  New  York  City Marshal  Blanco  arrives  at 

Havana  and  issues  a  proclamation  to  the  Cubans. 

November  4.— The  Buluwayo  Railway,  in  South  Afri- 
ca, is  opened  to  traflic. 

November  8. — The  steamer  tdahn  founders  in  a  gale 
on  Lake  Erie,  and  nineteen  of  her  crew  are  drowned. 

November  8.— A  monument  to  Elijah  P.  I^ovejoy,  the 

abolitionist,  is  dedicated  at  Alton,  III Horatio  David 

Davies  is  installed  as  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
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November  16.— Hamilton  College  dedlcateH  two  new 
tniildlngs. 

November  18. — Mt.  Holyoke  College  dedicates  (our  new 
halls  and  a  chapel. 

November  19.— A  Are  In  the  CrlpplegaU  district  of 
London  dsBtroya  property  to  the  value  of  110,000,000. 

November  20.— Yale  defeats  Princet«a  at  football, 
and  the  University  ol  Pennay Ivauia  defeats  Harvard. 


"■% 


November  B.— Ex-Governor  James  Ponder,  of  Dela-^ 

November  6. — Qen,  Hans  von  Werder,  formerly  Gn- 
man  Ambassador  to  Russia,  03.    -  |' 

November  7.— Edmund  S.  Holbrook,  a  veUran  of  the  "^ 
Illinois  bar,  81. 

November  8.— EiL-Uni  ted  States  Senator  Nathan  Fel- ■ — 

Iowa  Dixon,  of  Rhode  Island,  50 Keai^ Admiral  Akx->J^ 

ander  Colden  Rhind,  U,  S.  N.,  retired,  76 Gen.  James, 

C.  Duane,  formerly  Chief  of  Engineers,  JJ.  S.  A. 

November  B. — Dr.  James  Carey  Thomaa,  a  well-known 
Baltimore  physician,  61,      , 

November  11. — Rev.  Dr.  Sabata  Morals,  president  of  >^ 

tbe  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York,  73 ' 

Henry  Aagustus  Hnrlbnt,  New  York  mercbsnt  and  . 
financier,  6S. 

November  IS. — John  Bagnold  Bui^ess,  distinguished   T 
British  painter,  67. 

November  U.— Dr.  Thomas  William  Evans,  a  tamoos 

American  dentist  resident  in  Paris,  7* Dr.  Hamson  J—, 

Allen,  of  Philadelphia,  58 — Col.  John  Jameson,  formers' 
head  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  96.  '^ 

November  16.— Prof.  William  Henry  Biehl,  German  A, 
publicist  and  historian,  74.   ^L  ' 

November  17. — Rev.  Dr.  George  H.  Houghton,  rector, 
of  the  "Little  Church  Around  the  Comer,"  New  TorES^ 
City,  T7.  ' 

November  18. — Sir  Henry  Doult«n,   English  manu- 
facturer of  art  pottery,  77. 


■i- 


OBITUARY. 

October  21.— Dr.  NewUm  Bateman,  former  president  -/ 
of  Knox  College,  III.,  T5.  ' 

October  83.— Justin  Winsor,   librarian   of   Harvard^,! 
University,  67.  "  ' 

October  34.- Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  English  poet  ^ 
and  essayist,  T3. 

October  26.— John  Sartain,  artist  and  engraver.  89.  .-^  - 
Bev.  Dr.  John  Stoughton,  English  Congregationalist,  90.-|- 

Octol>er  36.— Es-Lieu tenant-Governor  Thomas  Gold.  ' 
Alvord,  of  New  York,  87.  '  ^ 

October  3T.— The  Duchess  of  Teck,  64.. ..Dr.   Alex-~^i- 
ander  Milton  Ross,  Canadian  physician  and  author,  65.  .')' 

October  38.— LordRosmead,73,|7.Chie(Ju8ticeHiram   ■■ 
C.  Truesdale,  o(  Arizona,  37.       , ' 

October  29.- Henry  George,  58.\  .Prof.  Edward  Rush 
Ruggles,  of  Dartmouth  College.  61.    /  . 

November  1.— Prof.  William  Royall  Tyler,  of  Quincy,- 
Mass.,  45. 

November  3.— Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  88.    -^ 

November  3.— Ex-United  States  Senator  Thomaa  La- 
nier Clinginan,  of  North  Carolina,  SS.-^TBaron  d' 
Itajuba,  Brazilian  Minister  to  Germany, 

November  4.^Prof.  George  Frederick  Holmes,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  77.  -^ 


Unlversltr  of  Chicago. 

November  19.— Prof.  William  Seymour  Tyler,  D.D.. 
LL.D.,  (or  56  years  head  professor  of  Greek  in  Amherst 
College,  87.     ' 

,'  November  30.— Henry  Calderwood,  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  67. 


s«s«s«s«@? 


CURRENT    HISTORY    IN    INTERNATIONAL 
CARTOONS. 


From  Mnon^tne  <LondoD). 

THE  European  cartoonists  often  manage  to  dis- 
close real  sentiment  as  respects  international 
affairs,  where  the  editorial  writers  are  under  restraint 
for  reasons  of  diplomoix  A  number  of  the  cartoons 
selected  for  our  department  this  month  are  of  a  kind 
that  show  national  animus  In  various  matters  of  in- 
ternational coacern.  For  example,  while  it)  their  seri- 
ous utterances  the  European  newspapers  have  been 
slow  to  admit  that  the  loss  of  Cuba  by  Spain  is 
inevitable,  the  cartoonists,  exercising  more  liberty 
to  express  the  opinion  that  everybody  holds,  do  not 


Ufa  IK  :   "Just  as  1  am  about  to  burn  down  tbe  whole  Bhantr 
that  wretched  fellow  over  there  beglTiB  to  gr[ad  once  more." 
Prom  Oer  NtlteltpalUr  (Zorlcb). 

States  to  rescue   Cuba,   from  a  situation   decidedly 
worse   than   that   of  Armenia.      There   has  been  e. 

Sretense  in  certain  quarters  in  this  country  that  the 
panish  outrages  in  Cuba  have  been  grossly  ex- 
aggerated,   but   Europe   is   in   no   doubt  about   the 

The  annexation  of  Hawaii  is  looked  upon  in  Europe 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  nobody  there  questions 
for  a  moment  the  advantages  of  such  an  acquisition 
by  the  United  Slotes.  Mr.  Bush,  in  the  New  York 
World,  makes  Uncle  Sam  shrug  his  shoulders  and 
look  sour  at  the  Hawaiian  prospect,  but  Mr.  Bush  in 
this  instance  represents  a  verj  scanty  fraction  of 
American  opinion. 

The  recent  sealing  conferences  at  Washington 
have  not  been  pleasantly  regarded  by  our  Eng-lish 
friends.  The  well-known  political  cartoonist  of  Fun, 
London,  represents  John  Bull  as  turniuK  hie  back 
upon  the  first  conference,  in  which  the  United 
States,  Russia,  and  Japan  entered  into  an  agree- 


The  English  papers  in  particular  do  not  like  the 
later  developments  o(  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  two 
cartoons  on  this  pa^e  will  clearly  indicate.  But 
sincetheVenezuelaepisode theyhave  perceived  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  henceforth  to  be  reckoned 
with.  The  little  cartoon  from  the  Zurich  paper  (re- 
produced on  this  page)  showini;  Uncle  Sam  as  get- 
ting ready  to  rescue  Cuba,  and  the  German  cartoon 
ou  the  next  page,  are  fairly  representative  of  Euro- 
pean opinion  respecting  the  atrocious  methods  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  [>luin  truth  is  that  Europe  has 
been  not  merely  surprised  but  a  good  (leal  shocked 
at  the  failure  thus  far  of  the  people  of  the  United 


Brothkr  Joi 
Cnba,  •ra'll  have  a  tnrn  at  John  Ball  and  Jamaica." 
From  Jwiy  (London). 
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NOT  Bt)lTAL  TO  BSABIHO  B 

Brother  Jonathan  (Mtonlshedl:  -*I  bdms  70U  twoht 
better  Bcoot,  a»  he  won't  Bt»nd  In  with  jon." 
From  Fbn  <LoDdoii). 


OdR  EUSCEPTIBLC  V 

Notlrefible  ponHallty  In  his  neiftliln 
Lmlyof  lhoSnoB-8."— From  the  ■/oiiM' 


,E Sam:  "Heave 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  INTERNATIONAL  CARTOONS. 


the  He  raid  cartoon  Mr,  Piatt  ia  represented  as  point- 
ing to  Mr.  Low  BB  the  bad  bov  who' broke  the  Re- 
these  matters,  particularly  with  the  Canadiaa  visit  publican  elephunt,  aod  who  is  therefore  entitled  to 
to  ■Washington,  have  been  very  complimentary  and  discipline.  But  the  stern  lady  who  wields  the 
agreeable  to  our  neighbors  across  the  boundary  line.  shingle  is  evidently  not  of  the  sort  to  be  deceived. 
Mr.   Kipling:  has  made  it  inevitable  that  Canada,  TheHon.  Marcus  A.  Hanna  is  represented  in  Ohio's 

should  henceforth  be  presented  in  cartoons  as  "Our      political  barber-shop,  looking'  himself  over  after  n, 
Lady  of  the  Snows," 

We  have  in  recent  previous  numbers  of  the  Rkview 
^ven  the  American  political  cartoons  so  much  at- 
tention that  this  month  we  have  preferred  to  look 
abroad.  Nevertheless,  the  two  cartoons  from  the 
New  York  World  and  New  York  Herald  on  the  re- 
sult of  the  great  municipal  election  could  not  well 
be  passed  by.  Mr,  Piatt's  congratulation  of  Mr. 
CroKer  on  the  success  of  their  joint  efforts  of  course 
represents  the  view  that  all  men  must  take  who 
have  looked  plainly  and  squarely  at  the  facts.    In 


JOHH  BliLi.:  "No,  chunk  re.  JooaCtaan.    I've 
\.  CLOSB  snAVB.  with  my  gold,  anil  I  don't  want  any  cbuigel" 

leHfroIdCNewYork).  From  Punch  {London), 
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le  thre^-horae  monster  wagon,  to  wblch  s 

[aatcr;  whilst  Spain,  wTth  Portnualo^lM 
rouble.    Queen  Victoria  reads  from  tbeTif 
From  Dtr  KtbOspaUer  (Zurich). 


re  harnessed  the  Kaiser.  Felli  Faure,  and 
itherly  beatings:  Humbert  with  the  Pupe  In 
back  anil  Its  feet  in  the  Coban  Inkpot.  sai>- 
let  the  latest  news  from  India. 


particularly  close  shave.  Mr.  Hanoa  finds  himself 
safely  througrh  the  ordeal,  but  be  would  not  like  such 
an  experience  every  vear. 

Punch,  whioti  usually  gives  John  Bull  the  air  of 
superior  virtue  in  dealintf  with  Brotlier  Jonathan, 
represents  the  old  gentleman  as  declining-  the  Amer- 
ican proposals  for  a  restoration  of  the  use  of  silver. 


From  Picture  PolUlf*  (I  ™idon). 


IHPERIAI.  "TRAVEi.en"  (to  H.  I.  M.  the  Sultanl:  "I've 
hevn  a  good  friend  to  you.  and  If  yna  should  bo  wanting 
anythinii  In  thu  cannon  or  rifle  way,  you  really  must  give  us 

[ttlr  Andrew  Noble  wils  In  Constantinople  with  the  object 


"sflrmtheordert 
L'ermliiiy  ko  to  Uerman  6Tait.-DaOi/Pai>tr>l. 
From  Punch  (London). 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  INTERNATIONAL  CARTOONS. 


The  Oenuui  emperor  Is  reported  to  have 
to  the  Bazaar  at  the  YHdii  Palace.  We  vi 
tbe  subject  of  one  of  them. 

From  Picture  POOtic*. 


eoi^lat  question  to^ar  ?' 

(The  above  cartoon  Is  Interesting  bocanse  of  Its  having  been 
suppressed  by  the  police  for  Its  allusion  to  the  German  em- 
peror.-B».] 

From  SImpllclmnitu. 

Id  an  uninterestiDg  cartooQ,  which  we  do  not  repro- 
duce, Punch  has  improved  the  occasion  of  Tam- 
many's victory  in  New  York  to  show  by  contrast  the 
moral  superiority  o(  London, 

One  ot  the  most  ingenious  as  well  as  frankest  car- 
toons of  recent  international  politics  is  entitled 
"  Europe  as  It  Really  Is,"  and  we  reproduce  it  (rom 
the  Neoel^alter,  of  Zurich.  It  represents  the  Czar 
of  Russia  as  the  real  muster  of  the  wliole  situation, 
and  it  is  true  that  nothing  else  furnishes  so  good  an 
ejtplaruktion  of  a  great  many  peculiar  things  that 


On  the  sanie  page  we  reproduce  a  cartoon  from 
ntTich  represeutine'  the  Oermans  as  getting  ahead 


The  Hindi  Punth  (Boinbar), 
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"  What  do  jroQ  Utile  n»cu«s  w 


to  vairel  with  me  tor  ?  " 


E^m  Jiigtnd  (Berlin). 


of  the  EogliBh  in  the  matter  of  orders  at  CoDxtanti- 
nople  for  ^uqs  and  military  supplies.  But  after 
that  cartoon  was  dranD,  Russia  mado  a  few  remarks 
to  the  Oracd  Turk  which  spoiled  the  prospects  both 
of  the  Oermao  Krupps  and  the  Englim  Armstrong 
The  remaining  cartoon  on  that  paffe  is  from  an  Eng- 
liah  paper,  and  represents  Prance  and  Gi^rmany  as 
boUi  engaged  in  securing  advantag-es  while  the 
British  lion  sleeps. 

We  have  reproduced  a  caricature  from  8i7itplici»»- 
mus  (one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Oerman 
illustrated  papersjwhich  was  recently  suppressed  by 
the  police  after  Ua  appearance  on  tne  news  stands 
throughout  Germany,  because  it  seemed  to  allude 
pretty  directly  to  the  Oerman  emperor.  The  carica- 
ture )8  mildly  humorous,  butentirely  without  malice. 
'  ;e  of  the  extent  to  _ 

;urbed  in  Germany.  , 


la  a  httle  cartoon  entitled  "Making  Hay  While 
the  Sun  Shines,"  the  French  foreign  mioisler  is 
represented  as  adding  one  after  another  to  his 
colonial  triumphs,  Tunis  and  Siam  having  followed 
Madagascar,  while  West  Africa  at  the  present  mo- 
ment occupies  his  attention,  and  Egypt  is  likely  to 

The  continental  press  shows  no  tender  sympathy 
with  Eng-land  in  the  matter  of  her  war  on  the 
Afghanistan  frontier.  We  have  reproduced  on  this 
page  three  cartoons  from  the  three  principal  con- 
tinental capitals,  Paris.  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  all  of 
them  representing-  John  Bull  as  in  an  extremely  dis- 
concerted predicament  by  reason  of  the  uprising  of 
the  hill  tribes. 


"Brother  Turk. do] 


John  Boll:  "I  begin  to  think  1  have  had  mir  Jabllee  ■ 
From  La  SUh(nutr<  (Paris). 


JOHN  GILBERT  AND  ILLUSTRATION  IN  THE 
VICTORIAN  ERA. 


BV  ERNEST  KNAUFFT. 


PtLotosrapbLiw  the  a 


inOllben'scont 


,e  period  was  hypothetl 


inclieswlde&ndenEn 
hr  procesa  wblcb  oUov 


■ed  by  band. 


JOHN  GILBERT,  who  died  October  5th.  1 897, 
at  Blackheath,  England,  had  for  over  half  a 
century  devoted  an  extremely  active  life  to  the 
illustrating  of  books  and  newspapers,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  this  period  he  held,  by  common 
consent  of  the  public,  the  unofficial  position,  as 
it  were,  of  illustrator-laureate  to  the  people. 
Whether  the  record  of  his  life's  work  with  the 
cognate  topics  of  the  ilhisti'ated  book  and  picture- 
paper — the  engraving  of  drawings  and  the  print- 
ing of  cuts — is  a  subject  of  interest  or  not  de- 
pends on  your  point  of  view.  If  your  heart  does 
not  throb  at  the  sight  of  an  illustrated  book,  if 
you  do  not  so  greatly  covet  an  i-tjlion  de  lure  with 
beautiful  plates  that  you  spend  your  last  cent  to 
buy  it,  and  then  straightway  borrow  tbe  money 
to  procure  an  earlier  edition  with  execrable  plates, 
so  that  you  may  compare  the  two  with  the  eye  of 
an  expert,  you  are  persond  non  grata  at  this 
our  stance,  where  woodcuts  of  bygone  days  are 
to  be  made  to  appear  and  Dibdin's  ghost  invited 
to  assist. 

Since  it  is  a  recognized  principle  of  constitu- 
tional government  that  a  man  is  to  be  tried  by  a 


jury  of  his  compeers,  it  is  but  fair  that  you  should 
judgeourheroes  sympathetically,  and  therefore  we 
ask  you  to  conjure  up  memories  of  juvenile  times, 
when  reading  was  not  yet  a  facile  process  and 
you  preferred  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  romance 
in  the  illustrator's  graphic  portrayal.  Revert  to 
the  time  when  you  followed  the  events  of  the 
day — the  wars  and  catastrophes  by  flood  and 
field  and  the  ceremonies  of  state — in  the  pages  of 
the  illustrated  newspapers,  a  time  thus  charmingly 
celebrated  in  verse  by  Andrew  Lang — 

"  I  see  the  pictures  from  afar 

Tliat  pleased  a  child's  nick-bed— 

The  wowlcuts  of  the  Russian  war, 

The  (ields  we  daubed  with  red. 


"  An  unacknowledged  painter,  I 

Improved  the  artist's  work — 

How  very  lilue  I  made  the  sky, 

How  very  brown  the  TurkI 

"  Long  is  the  pictured  chronicle 
Of  peace,  of  war,  of  mirth; 
A  wonJrous  tale  the  woodcuts  l«n 
Of  changes  on  the  earth." 
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At  this  time  the  romanticism  of  Walter  Statt 
was  thrilling  the  British  jouth  as  that  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo  WR8  exciting  the  ardor  of  the  French, 
and  it  was  but  natural  that  an  1336  theme 
of  Gilbert's  should  be  taken  from  Scott,  whoee 
works  the  future  artist  was  destined  more  than 
once  to  illustrate.  Mr.  John  Sheepshanks,  the 
donor  of  the  Sheepshanks  collection,  came  acnw 
some  of  the  young  artist's  early  eflorts.  These 
ho  showed  to  Mulready,  who  advised  Gilbert 
to  seek  employment  in  drawing  on  wood  for 
the  publishers.  This  he  successfully  did,  and  in 
1838  began  his  wonderfully  productive  career  by 
illufitrating  a  child's  book  of  nursery  rhymes. 

Before  chronicling  his  further  success  let  us 
stop    a    moment    to  consider  the   character  of 


MtKDON,   1841-4S. 

Dnwn  by  John  Otlbert!   envnred  by  B.  R  VUetellj. 

We  ask  you  to  revert  to  a  later  period,  when 
the  comic  weekly  (Punch,  very  likely)  was  your 
hebdomadal  theater;  when  you  accepted  or  re- 
jected a  romance  at  the  library  according  to  the 
attractiveness  of  its  illustrations ;  when  you 
formed  your  conception  of  kingship  from  the 
crowned  and  sceptered  monarch  on  the  t*|M.'stried 
throne  as  depicted  in  the  woodcut,  and  not  from 
the  verbal  description  of  the  text.  For  it  was 
just  this  interest  in  the  picture-book  and  the 
stories  of  the  world's  activity  it  told  that  inter- 
ested young  Gilbert  in  his  Iwyhood  and  made 
him  select  the  career  of  a  history  painter  and 
illustrator  rather  than  follow  m  the  footsteps 
of  the  still-life  pamter,  George  Lance  (for  a 
short  time  his  instructor — and  his  only  one),  and 
give  to  the  world  studies  of  onions,  bisected 
watermelons,  silver  cake  baskets,  and  pearl-han- 
dled fruit-knives.  We  may  picture  young  Gil- 
bert, who  was  articled  to  an  estate  broker,  chafing 
under  the  restraint  of  the  office  and  looking  wist- 
fully out  of  the  window  upon  the  crowded  Loudon 
street  and  the  Mansion  House,  the  Lord  Mayor's 
residence,  which  liapi>ened  to  be  within  eyeshot, 
longing  to  portray  the  drama  of  contemixirary 
history  which  was  being  enacted  before  him.  So 
strong  was  this  desire  that  at  the  end  of  two  years 
he  resigned  his  clerkship  and  exhibited  at  the 
Society  of  British  Artists,  in  183C,  wJien  ho  was 
vet  bul  nineteen,  a  water-color  of  "  The  ArR'St  of 
Lord  Hastings  at  tlie  Council  Board  in  the  Tower 
liy  the  I'rotector,  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester," 
The  next  year  he  exhibited  an  oil  painting,  "The 
Coronation  of  Inez  do  Costro." 


Dr&ira  br  John  Ollberti  eocnved  by  H.  R.  VliMellT'. 

Knglisli  illustration  when  Gilbertentered  the  field. 
Fii-st  a  few  words  concerning  the  history  of  illus- 
tration in  England. 

EARLY    ENGLISH    ILLUSTRATION. 

The  illustrated  book  was  not  a  novelty  to  the 
Englislimau.  Before  modern  English  was  spoken 
the  Irish  and  Korthuinbrian  monks  decorated 
their  scriptures  with  vignettes,  grotesques,  and 
enorniijus  initial  letters.  True,  in  these  decor«- 
lioiis  lliere  was  no  pictorial  exposition  of  the  text, 
but  by  the  fourleenth  century  such  works  as 
Fmissart's  and  Peter  Langtoft's  chronicles 
were  beautifully  embellished  with  court  scenes 
that  were,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  illustra- 
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«tellT  was  one  or 
waod-enernii  ng; — 


tiona;  even  to-day  the  hietorian  authenticates  the 
fostumes  and  architecture  of  the  different  periods 
by  these  very  pictures.  They,  however,  are  con- 
nected with  the  written,  not  with  the  printed, book; 
but  it  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that  the  first 
printed  illustrations  were  in  imitation  of  the  dec- 
orations of  the  manuscript  book,  as  the  first  type 
was  an  imitation  of  the  handwriting  in  the  same. 
Caxton'a  Game  and  Playe  of  CAejse  (1474)  con- 
tained    crude    cuts,   while    his  Mirrour    of    the 

IVorld  (1481)  wasembellished  with  vignettes  and 
initials  after  the  example  of  the  early  manuscnpts. 
However,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  were  not 
in  England,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  artists  comparable 
to  Albrecht  Durer,  Schongauer,  and  Burgmair  in 
Germany,  who  made  illustrating  a  distinct  part  of 
their  profession.  Holbein  did  design  the  title- 
page  for  the  '-Great  Bible,"  but  his  work  in 
England  was  not  sufficiently  prolific  to  con- 
stitute him  a  factor  in  the  history  of  British 
illustrating.  It  is  not  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  a  real  activity  is  dis- 
cernible in  the  illustrating  field  in  England,  and 
then  we  find  two  distinct  methods  working  toward 
the  establishment  of  modern  illustration;  the  one, 
copperplate  engraving,  highly  popular,  but  des- 
tined to  an  early  death;  the  other,  the  wood-en- 
graving of  Bewick,  almost  unrecognized,  but,  as 
time  was  to  prove,  the  germ  of  modem  illustra- 
tion.    It  was  on  copperplate  that  Hogarth  (1697- 

1764)  engraved  and  etched  hia  inimitable  series 
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of  social  satires,  which  w^re,  and  are  likely  to  re 
main,  the  most  powerful  illustralions  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  It  is  true  that  the  most  vigorous 
of  hia  plates  appeared  in  serial  form  merely  as 
prints,  but  Hogarth  illustrated  books  such  as 
Hudihras  and  Dim  Quixote  with  copperplate  en- 
gravings, or  more  often  etchings.  Similar  plat«s, 
designed  by  Graveiot  and  Hayraan,  were  used 
indiscriminately  to  embellish,  now  the  tiny  duo- 
decimo, now  the  cumbrous  folio. 

THE    BOTDELL   SHAKESPEARE. 

The  copperplate  reached  its  climax  about  the 
year  1800,  when  the  Boydella,  noted  print  pub- 
lishers, deluged,  not  only  Great  Britain,  but  Ger- 
many and  France,  with  their  mammoth  serials, 
among  which  the  Boydell  Shakespeare,  with  its 
reproductions  after  West,  Reynolds,  Romney, 
Fuseli,  and  Nortlicote,  is  most  widely  known. 
In  1804  Napoleon's  embargo  of  British  porta 
ruined  many  an  industry,  and  among  other  vic- 
tims was  John  Boydell.  After  his  failure  he 
testified  as  follows  regarding  the  extent  of  his 
business: 

"I  hare  laid  out,  with  my  brethren,  in  promoting 
prints  in  this  country,  about  £390,000.  When  I  first 
began  buEinesx  the  whole  commerce  o(  prints  in  this 
country  consisted  in  importing  foreign  prints,  princi- 
pally from  France,  to  supply  the  cabinets  of  the  curious 
io  this  Itingdom.  ...  1  set  ahout  estjiblishing  a  school 
of  engraving  In  England,  ...  It  Is  perhaps  Bufflcient 
Co  say  the  whole  course  of  that  commerce  is  changed, 
very  few  prints  being  now  imported  into  this  country, 
while  the  foreign  market  is  principally  supplied  with 
prints  from  England." 

This  was  the  period  in  which  the  sporting 
plates,  mostly  mezzotints,  which  are  so  conspic- 
uous to-day  in  the  shops,  were  produced  in  im- 
mense quantities  for  the  sport-loving  Britisher. 

It  waa  indeed  the  heyday  of  English  illustra- 
tion. Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Benjamin  West 
received  a  thousand  guineas  for  one  picture  after 
another  of  their  Shakespeare  Gallery  originals; 
and  even  later,  in  the  middle  of  the  century, 
when  the  commerco  in  prints  became  active 
again.  Sir  Thomas  Lawi-ence  received  as  much  as 
ten  thousand  pounds  for  tiie  right  to  engrave  six 
pictures  I  These  plates,  however,  appeared  as 
prints,  not  in  books;  but  in  the  earlier  career  of 
Boydell  the  Shakespcart  waa  a  bona  fide  piece  of 
book- illustration. 

THOMAS   BEWICK. 

At  the  very  time  that  immense  sums  were  being 
expended  for  these  mammoth  Boydell  books — 
the  subscription  to  the  Shakespeare  was  over 
£5  per  volume — a  modest  provincial  workman 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  waa  plying  his  graver 
on  tiny  pieces   of   boxwood,  and  rendering  in 
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>y  ailberti  Mid  ws  do  not  douM  Clut 
to  comiian  IC  wltb  ths  HUolutu  BUthsntlcMBd  Ollbert. 

miniature  the  scenes  of  his  native  district  with 
Buch  fidelity  and  sentiment  that  be  was  destined 
entirely  to  revolutionize  the  methods  of  book- 
illuGtrating;  (or  it  was  not  long  before  book- 
lovers  recognized  in  the  liny  woodcut  head-and 
tail-pieces  of  the  History  of  Quat/rupcls  (1790) 
and  the  iJiidVi  Z(m/«  (1797)  the  hand  of  a  master 
— Thomas  Bewick. 

Mr,  De  Vinne,  with  fine  technical  j>erception, 
points  out  that  the  invention  of  Lord  Stanhope's 
iron  printing-press,  in  1798,  was  a  potent 
agent  in  popularizing  woodcuts,  since  it  per- 
mitted a  very  much  stronger  pressure  than  the 
old-fashioned  wooden  press  of  Gutenberg  and 
Franklin — a  woodcut  requiring  twice  as  much 
pressure  as  type.  Publishers,  of  course,  hailed 
with  delight  this  method  of  illustrating,  which 
permitted  text  and  cut  to  be  printed  together, 
while  the  public  did  not  object,  as  now  a  book 
that  had  cost  pounds  could  be,  bought  for  as  many 
shillings;  and  the  introduction  of  the  steam  press 
about  1815,  and  the  practice  of  stereotyping 
later,  made  the  woodcut  a  still  more  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  illustrated  Ixiok.  Thenceforth  the 
copperplate  press  was  restricted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  etchings  and  engravings ;  and  within 
the  first  quarter  of  the  century  wood-engraving 
became  the  popular  method  of  illustrating  books. 
Nesbit,  Clennell,  Jackson,  and  Harvey,  all  pupils 
of  Bewick,  popularized  this  art  after  his  death;  and 
the  art  which  he  had  practiced  as  a  pioneer  be- 
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came  a  recognized  profession,  so  that  at  the  time 
of  John  Gilbert's  youth  hooka  with  woodcut 
illustrations  were  issued  on  every  hand.  Gilbert 
may  have  seen  Bewick's  Birds,  or  his  ^sop,  Sher- 
wood's British  Novelists,  with  cuts  engraved  by 
Clennell,  and  Harvey's  Tower  Menagerie.  The 
periodical  of  the  day  was  the  Penny  Magazine, 
which  had  been  started  by  Charles  Knight  ia  1833. 
It  contained  woodcuts,  principally  by  John  Jack- 
son, which  were  tame  enough,  but  which  were  the 
connecting  link  between  the  tiny  vignette  of 
Bewick  and  the  full-page  illustration  of  the 
London  Neivs.  But  it  was  not  till  1841  that 
Punch  was  started,  and  1842  saw  the  inauguration 
of  the  Lomhn  Xejvs. 


BOOK    ILLC 


OF   THE   VICTORIAN    EHA. 


The  Victorian  era  inaugurated  a  period  of 
marked  reform  in  the  English  nation.  The  exces- 
sive drinking  of  gin  a  century  or  so  before  had  de- 
moralized the  people  forseveral  generations  (vide 
Hogarth's  plates,  "  Beer  Lane  "  and  "  Gin  Lane." 
It  is  also  to  he  remembered  that  during  the  reigns 
of  the  Georges  few  great  statesmen  were  able  to 
hold  office  after  their  fiftieth  year:  hard  drink- 
ing duly  brought  them   down  with  the  gout). 
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Dnvn  by  John  Gilbert  for  the  lUuitTattd  London  ifncj.MBy  It, 

log  from  phatogmplis  and  pbotocniptilns  dlrecCJy  on  Cba  block  not 
cben  belDE  pracllced. 

The  groBfinesa  of  the  past  literature  and  art  was 
manifest,  but  wliether  the  conBciousnesB  of  a  visita- 
tion of  retribution  in  the  form  of  gout  (vide  Cmik- 
shank's  caricature,  "  Tlie  Gout")  had  frightened 
the  people  into  a  realization  of  their  brutality,  or 
whether  it  was  a  happy  blending  of  the  salutary 
after-effect  of  puritanic  sincerity  and  the  decided 
manliness  and  healthy  fun  of  th«  eighteenth  cen- 
tury satirists,  the  Riohardsoos,  the  Hogarths,  and 
Gillrays,  is  hard  to  decide;  but  there  is  no  deny- 
ing the  unanimous  outbreak  of  didactic  liumor. 
Carlyle  with  his  .S'nr/nr  Resarliis,  Kingsley  with 
his  Yeast,  and,  more  important,  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  with  their  good-natured  irony,  were, 
aided  by  the  printing-press,  enabled  to  civilize 
England  to  an  extent  the  public  inadequately  esti- 
mates, and  a  potent  adjunct  to  their  labors  were 
Che  English  caricaturists,  Doyle,  Leech,  Bennett, 
Tenniel,  Dii  Maurier,  and  Charles  Keene,  proteges 
of  our  good  friend  Punch. 

I'echnically,  the  book -illustration  of  this  period 
was  limited  almost  entirely  to  woodcuts  of  a  de- 
graded character.  They  were  neither  the  honest 
facsimile  of  the  outline  work  of  the  Middle  Ages 
nor  the  pure  white  line  of  Bewick,  but  a  modifi- 
cation of  his  white  line,  a  conflicting  mixture  of 
outline  and  attempted  rendering  of  artists'  wash 
in  color  tones  and  values. 


(Wood-«DgnTlni 


hDlUKT^b.) 


We  reproduce  John  Gilbert's  first  illustration 
for  the  Lornloji  Kews,  which  demonstrates  better 
than  a  chapter  of  words  the  style  of  the  period; 
and  in  considering  Gilbert,  as  well  as  his  con- 
tflmporaries,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  they  had  to  fight  against  the  conven- 
tionalism of  this  kind  of  engraving.  We  also 
reproduce  two  of  Birket  Foster's  illustrations  to 
bring  out  this  point  more  strongly.  The  one  is 
from  an  etching  (page  G79)  in  which  the  lines  are 
autographic — that  is,  just  as  the  artist  intended 
them;  the  other  is  a  wood-engravingby  Vizetelly, 
in  which  we  no  longer  see  the  artist's  line,  buthia 
pencil  line  and  wash  tints  translated  by  the  wood- 
engraver  so  that  nothing  is  autographic.  And 
herein  lies  a  factor  that,  next  to  the  artist's  in- 
herent ability,  most  influences  the  character  of 
book-illustration.  If  the  method  of  engraving  at 
any  special  period  is  universally  poor,  the  illua- 
ti'ations,  no  matter  how  clever  the  draughtsmen, 
will  be  universally  poor.  If  the  standard  of  en- 
graving is  high,  the  illustrations  of  the  time  will 
be  universally  good,  though  some  may,  of  course, 
1)0  Superior  to  all  the  rest.  For  this  reason  we 
are  compelled  to  inflict  upon  tho  reader  from 
time  to  time  parenthetical  observations  as  to  tlie 
engraving  of  artists'  drawings. 

For  example,  the  excellence  of  the  Pre-Raphael- 
ite illustrations  is  not  solely  a  matter  of  draughts- 
manship, for  had  they  been  reproduced  in  17D0 
they  would  have  been  interpreted  by  etching  or 
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coppeTplate  engraving, 
while  had  they  beea  re- 
produced iu  1842  they 
would  have  been  unmer- 
cifully cut  to  pieces  by 
the  wood'Cngraver  of  the 
time,  and  every  particle 
ot  individuality  UUcen  out 
of  them. 

THE   PRE-RAPHAELITES. 

1857. 
In  the  Life  of  Birket 
Foster  we  find  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  a  pub- 
lisher's attitude  toward 
the  Fre-Raphaelites; 

"He  (Foster)  acquitted 
hiraseKuo  well  thatVize  telly 
bad  no  faesitatioD  !□  recom- 
mending  him  to  all  his 
clients.  The  Immediate  re- 
sult WHS  a  commlasioti  to 
illui'trate  LoDgfellow's 
Evangi^Hne.  David  Bogus 
had  intrusted  this  to  certain 
joung  Pre-Kaphaelites,  but 
their  work  had  staggered  „ 
him.  .  .  .  Neither  he  nor 
anyone  else  waa  aa  yet  edu- 
cated up  to  Buch  revolution- 
ary methods.  He  would 
have  none  of  It,  and  when  c 
aslced,  'What  (shall  you  do  i 
with  the  drawings?'  'This,' 
he  replied,  and  wettiDK  one 
of  the  blocks,  he  eraseil  the 
drawing  with  the  sleeve  of 
his  coat.  Each  waa  in  like  iii 
a  considerable  sum  had  been  paid  for  them." 

This  attitude  toward  Fre-RapliaeJite  artists  was 
not  confined  to  art  editora  alone;  it  was  almost 
universal,  being  shared  by  the  public.  If  it  bad 
not  been  for  the  encouragement  of  Moxon  and 


679 

the  support  of  Once  A 
Week  (1859)  we  should 
probably  lack  any  ex- 
amples of  their  black- 
and-white  work;  and  as 
it  is,  although  collectors 
make  a  special  feature  of 
Pre-Raphaelite  work,  it 
waa  really  so  limited  that 
there  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  such  a  school  in 
black-and-white.  The 
representative  book  illus- 
trated by  these  draughts- 

I  men  is  the  "Moxon" 
Tennywn,  1857.  Its  il- 
lustrators were  Millais, 
Rossetti,  Holman  Hunt; 
and  (not  of  the  brother- 
hood) T.  Creswick,  C. 
Stanfield,  W.  Mulready; 
while  the  engravers  were 
Dalziel  brothers,  J. 
Thompson,  T.  Williams, 
,W.  J.  Linton,  and  W. 
T.  Greene. 

I  That  the  engraving  of 
these  blocks  waa  of  more 
than  momentary  impor- 
tance may  be  judged  from 
the  following  clipping 
from  the  New  York 
Times  of  so  recent  a  date 
aa  October  30,  1897: 


•r  deatroyed,  although 
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nujast)  of  RoHKttl  aud  bis  friends  nitl)  the  engraTiiiHi 
!s  shown  by  Mr.  Kuskiii'a  wordii  on  these  very  cuu  in 
hia  Eteincnts  of  Drauyl  Tig,  first  edition.  1S57,  p.  JU, 
where  he  writ«H:  "They  are  tsrHbly  xpoiled  in  the  cot- 
ting,  and  generally  the  best  purt,  the  exprraaioii  of 
feature,  entirely  lost." 

Thomas  Si'lhas. 

In  ft  later  edition  of  Ehments  of  Lhiaing 
RuBkin  adds  this  foot-note  lo  the  foregoing  cnti- 

•' This  is  especially  til  e  casein  the  '  St.  Cecily,' 
Roasetti'a  first  illustration  to  the  Palace  of  Arl, 
which  would  have  been  the  best  in  the  book  had 
it  been  well  engraved.  The  whole  work  should 
be  taken  up  again  and  done  by  line  engraving, 
perfectly,  and  wholly  from  Pre-Raphaelite  de- 
signs, with  which  no  other  modern  work  can  liear 
the  least  comparison." 

It  is  seen,  then,  that  the  mere  cutting  away  of 
the  boxwood  is  a  more  important  influence  in  the 


cni!fr&v#d  by  the  brvtben  DaUlf 


II  thai  chamrterlMil  Ihom.  Thli  npwlmen  la  l™«  dnnutlc 
I  name  of  his  Eennt  llloMrstloiu  (In  hia  iHlnllnin  be  luu&lly 
*id]u«iurh  slorj^WllliiK  mbjwu  lu  FIMw  In  hia '■  C»Mial*  " 
Hsrkomfr  In  his  "LuL  MuaMr").  HU-'Harbaur  or  Keru«e" 
"Wayfirers"  are  esi»entl«lly  dr»m«Ilc.      The  present  aped- 


of  Mr.  Thoman  Sulnwn  relative  to  Bowietti.  Mr.  Sul- 
inanhadwr<tt«D  in  Good  H'ririljt  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton, 
the  well-known  engrfiver,  and  Kossetti  had  disagreed  oa 
to  the  woo<lcuttiiig  of  some  of  Rostietti's  designs. 

Mr.  Linlon  took  Mr.  Sulman  to  ta.sk  for  niisrepre- 
sentiDg  him,  and  Mr.  Ijinton  wrote  to  the  New  York 
TlmeK:  "I  valued  Bowwtli's  drawings  too  much  not  to 
at  leiuit  endeavor  to  faithfully  render  them,  and  (or 
KUch  faithfulness  rendered  he  more  than  once  chose  me 
OH  his  engrarer." 

The  letter  having  been  copieil,  in  the  London  Aciiil- 
cmy  of  September  18  Mr.  Thomas  Siilninn  niakea  the 
nmcnilc  honnniblc,  as  far  as  he  is  coneerne<i,  in  the  fol- 
lowing communication  printed  by  the  Acndcrny: 

FlSCHLET,  Sept.  13. 
...  I  yield  to  no  one  in  ailmiration  ol  the  genius  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Linton  as  an  engraver,  and  congrntuiate 
myself  on  having  drawn  out  hisexpre-ssionsof  regard  for 
Rossetti's  art.  I  accept,  too,  bis  correction,  but  that  my 
memory  isnot  at  fniilt  it"  tothe  di>*ntistnction  (jii*t  or 
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ILLDBTBATION  B 


evolution   of  illustrating   than  the  layman  ira- 
agiues. 

THE    PRE-RAPHAELITE    INFLUENCE. 

Although  they  did  not  found  a  school,  their 
influence  was  most  salutary,  for  their  style  was 
too  sincere  to  be  abused.  It  was  not,  as  in  the 
recent  Beardsley  craze,  a  mere  trick  of  manner- 
ism; so  the  public  were  not  nauseated  with  a  mul- 
titude of  pseudo  Burne-Jones  and  Rossetti  ema- 
ciated maidens.  These  draughtsmen  of  the 
period  went  to  nature  for  their  inspirations.  And 
for  at  least  a  decade  the  English  magazines  were 
filled  with  very  serious  and  healthful  drawings  by 
such  artists  as  J.  W.  North,  A.  Boyd  Houghton, 
G.  T.  Pinwell,  F.  Sandys,  and  T.  Mahoney. 


THE 


■' graphic"  artists,  1809. 


A  second  consideration  of  the  work  of  the  Vic- 
torian era  is  in  connection  with  the  newspaper 
press.  In  the  eighleonth  century  the  black-and- 
white  arts  were  confined  to  the  print  for  the  wall 
and  the  print  for  the  book;  but  from  1842  on- 
ward it  became  a  matter  of  the  print  for  tiie  hook 
imd  the  prhit  for  Ike  iUuslrated  paper.  Few,  if 
any,  of  the  book  illustrators  confined  themselves 
to  the  book  alone,  but  nearly  all  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship with  eitlier  the  Jllusfraled  London 
Kews  or  the  Graphic,  and  it  is  indeed  the  founding 
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the  newspaper  preaa.  It  was  John  Gilbert's  wont 
to  remain  tit  hie  house  in  Blackheath,  and  on  the 
arrival  of  a  messenger  with  a  block,  to  draw  to 
order,  entirely  from  his  imagination,  the  Ut«t 
iQ&riiie  catastrophe  or  imperial  pageant,  an  illns- 
tratioD  to  a  novel,  or  the  prize  ox  at  a  cattle  show. 
Uf  course  this  prevented  his  developing  that  de' 
gree  of  artistic  sensibility  that  was  obtained  by  the 
Graphic  artists  of  1869  and  later.  They,  witli  great 
liberty  in  the  choice  of  subject,  with  ample  lime 
to  develop  it,  composing  from  models  and  from 
sketches  of  the  actual  scene,  naturally  produced 
results  of  a  higher  grade. 


'  appwrod,  like  Pllde'a  ' 


E  Enallsh  iHib>n«.  ve 

iKnralJjecw.    HU  p«lnt- 
Fd  Kt  tb«  World's  Fair, 


of  the  Graphic  in  1869  that  ia  largely  responsible 
for  the  building  up  of  the  illustration  of  to-day. 
ITerkomer  relates    his    experience    with    the 
Graphic  as  follows  : 

"With  a  very  small  capital  in  hand,  I  bought  a  block, 
tbe  page  size  of  the  Ornjihic,  wliich  coat  me  one  pound 
{over  twenty-aix  hours'  work  at  the  steDciling),"  at 
which  be  had  been  employed  at  the  South  Kensington 
Musieum,  "and  set  to  work  ui)on  the  subject  of  Gypsies 
on  Wimbledon  Common.  I  brought  the  actiiHl  gypsies, 
dirty  and  unsafe  as  they  were,  into  my  r(ic)ms.  I  took 
it  to  the  Graphic,  but  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
august  presence  of  the  manager.  The  block  was  taken 
to  him,  and  Iwaslefttorayreflecticms.  Soon,  however, 
I  was  permitted  to  follow  the  block,  anitwastold  by  the 
manager  that  it  whs  very  good,  and  I  could  go  on  draw- 
ing for  the  Orophlc." 

The  lay  reader,  though  he  may  not  fully  un- 
derstand what  this  wooilt?n  block  was  which  the 
artist  drew  upon,  can  at  any  rate  easily  realize 
that,  even  as  recently  as  IS69.  the  practice  of 
illustrating  was  surrounded  with  impediments  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  it  is  to-day,  when  the 
artist  draws  to  any  scale  freely  upon  bristol  board 
or  paper.  (Herkomer's  drawings  were  made  the 
exact  size  of  the  page,  and  in  reverse. ) 

A  contemporary  of  Ilcrkomerwas  Luke  Fildes, 
whose  "  Houselesa  and  Hunttry"  earned  for 
him  the  commendation  of  Dickens,  a  degree  of 
celebrity  not  often  accorded  to  a  newspaper  illus- 
trator. Other  Graph ic  &rti»i!i  wereLawson,  Hall, 
Green,  Tatlerson,  Houghton,  Caldccott,  Frank 
Dadd,  and  Frank  Dickee.  The  salient  charac- 
teristic of  their  work  ia  greater  scope  in  the  choice 
of  subject  than  was  allowed  their  predecessors  of 


THE    EXTREMES   OF   F 


■n  llluHtrsUd  Dirk 


C-RAPHAELITISIC. 


Fre-Raphaelitism  just  escaped  being  a  fad;  it 
no  doubt  went  lo  extremes.  Ernest  Chesneau, 
in  his  admirable  estimate  of  English  art,  quotes 
an  anecdote  of  a  very  fair  criticism  which  was 
passed  on  the  religious  painting  of  a  Prc-Ra- 
phaelito.  "Three  or  four  years  ago  all  LondoD 
was  moved  by  a  picture  in  which  Mr.  Hunt,  one  of 
the  greatest  artists  of  the  school,  had  repre^ieiited 
the  finding  of  the  Saviour  in  the  temple  (1800). 
Mr.  Hunt  had  made  a  long  stay  in  Judea  in  order 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  country.  Hut,  alas  !  one  cannot  please  all 
the  worhl  and  his  wife.  A  Jewish  lady,  after 
having  can.'ful!y  examined  the  picture,  gravely 
remarked:  '  It  is  very  beautiful,  only  one  cannni 
help  observing  that  the  artist  is  unaware  of  the 
distinctive  feature  in  the  trilwof  Judah:  his  doc- 
tors pussfss  the  flat  feet  which  belong  to  Renlien, 
whilrt  the  men  of  Judah  havea  very  high  instep.' 
After  such  a  thrust,  it  would  be  cruel  on  our  part 
to  dwi-11  on  the  Fre-Raphaelite  errors  with  regard 
to  religious  painting." 
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lUU-lons  reproduction  or  i,  drmulngby  JohnaillwrC;  cnirravedon 

woodbr  IV.  Tboina9<slKiuCli«ni).     Btoclc  8>l"i  I3t4". 

TheMflnenor  Lhls  Is  entirely  dun  to  the  modern  method  of  lialf- 

tone  reproduction.  Ollbert  would  tiHre  been  delighted  could  he  hKve 

bad  his  original  drawing  reproduced  wllh  so  much  dellcucy. 

"We  mightalso  point  out,  in  connection  with  the 
Madox  Brown  drawing  here  reproduced,  that,  de- 
spite the  artist's  conscientious  painstaking  in  in- 
troducing the  Shemah  Israel — Hear,  0  Israel — 
invocation  in  Hebrew  text  upon  the  house-front, 
he  gives  it  in  characters  that  no  Jew  ot  the  time 
of  Elijah  couM  have  read.  The  Jews  of  that  time 
doubtless  employed  the  Phoeniciancharacters.akin 
to  our  own.  Those  in  the  drawing  were  not  used 
till  centuries  later. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  ever-present  problem  of  the 
printer  and  illustrator  to  discriminate  between 
correct  historic  detail  and  the  graphic  sign  con- 
veying the  idea.  If  to  the  public  of  to-day,  a 
public  absolutely  ignorant  of  Bible  historv,  the 
modern  Hebrew  characters  on  Moses'  tablet  of 
the  ten  commandments  convey  the  idea  of  authen- 
ticity, it  is  probably  right  that  Mr.  Sargent,  in 
his  Congressional  Library  decorations,  should 
represent  these  tablets  with  such  characters  rather 
than  with  a  more  nearly  correct  inscription,  though 
to  the  educated  it  is  as  absurd  as  though  the  com- 
mandments were  transcril>ed  in  Dutch;  just  as  it 


was  probably  well  for  Michael  Angelo  to  adorn 
thft  head  of  Moses  with  tangible  horns,  which 
were  acceptable  to  the  mind  ot  the  Middle  Ages, 
as  esemplifying  the  description  of  the  Vulgate, 
which  renders  "Moses's  face  shone  " — esse  cornn- 
lam — was  horned. 

Such  problems  are  apt  to  be  the  hele  noire  of  the- 
illustrator  as  long  as  the  art  is  practiced,  and  the  art, 
is  likely  to  be  practiced  as  long  as  mankind  takes 
an  interest  in  the  mental  power  of  the  artist,  his 
power  of  concentration,  of  synthesis,  of  selec- 
tion; when  such  an  interest  ceases  the  public 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  blind  mechanism  of 
photographic  illustration.  Although  the  news- 
artist  and  the  portrait- artist  of  the  .early  days  of 
the  London  Xeies  are  being  superseded  by  the 
photographer,  the  caricaturist,  the  sketch -artist, 
and  the  novel-illustratorarein  greater  demand  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  art,  and  though  the 
modern  English  school,  embracing  such  men  as- 
Phil  May,  Maurice  Orieffenhagen,  Bernard  Par- 
tridge, Raven  Hill,  L.  Baumer,  Aubrey  Beards- 
ley,  Hugh  Thompson,  Lawrence  Hausman,  Percy 
Kemp,  and  Dudley  Hardy,  is  wont  to  be  frivo- 
lous, yet  the  modern  illustrator  is  entirely  eman- 
cipated from  conventionality;  and  if  these  young 
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men  at  first  slightly  abuee  their  liberty,  we  need 
not  despair  of  their  immediate  auccesaors  becom- 
ing more  serious  and  forming  the  twentieth -cen- 
tury school,  that  shall  entirely  eclipse  the  past. 
JOHN  oilbebt's  career. 

And  now  a  few  details  of  John  Gilbert's  career. 
As  we  have  recorded,  he  received  a  few  lessons 
from  the  still-life  painter, Lance,and  his  d^but  was 
made  as  a  painter;  but  the  success  of  his  little  de- 
signs to  the  child's  book  of  poems  determined  that 
his  career  should  be  mainly  that  of  an  illustrator. 
In  1840  he  illustrated  Tkt  Thames  and  lis 
Trihutarus,  and  he  contributed  illustrations  to 
the  works  of  nearly  all  the  popular  writers  of  the 
day — Scott,  Ainsworth,  Marryat,  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
Charles  Keade,  as  well  as  to  the  classics  —  Don 
Quixote,  Gil  Bias,  S/iaivspKare,  etc.  For 
years  his  routine  work  was  his  London  News 
illustrating.  Mr.  Gilbert  tells  the  story  of  the 
inception  of  the  London  Nruis  as  follows: 

In  1842  Gilbert  was  visited  at  his  house  in 
Blackheath  liy  Mr,  Herbert  Ingram. 

' '  He  plunged  at  once  into  business,  and  de- 
clared   his   intention  of  starting  a  weekly  illus-       'quees  elizabbth  kmohtino  t 
trated    newspaper.      I  declared  emphatically  my  "^^  *'"  riiANcis  drake. 

disbelief  in  the  practicability  of  hia  scheme,  and  Dra<™  by  jgun  oiibert;  wock  smi;-;  em 
he  set  forth  his  plan  in  detail',  laying  considei-able  V^}"^  *'"""  ""^  -f"!"""  Pii'"r,.>,ut  of  im*. 
stress  upon  his  need  for  my  assistance.      It  was      douMi™ft're^ii>i>ica'wrangenieM'Leiivo8ii°iH 
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argued  that  the  publication 
of  the  first  number  should 
be  delayed  until  the  forth- 
coming Bal  Masque,  which 
I  was  to  illustrate  from  the 
details  furnished  in  the 
newspapers.  The  ball  took 
place  at  Buckingham  Palace 
on  May  12,  her  majesty  ap- 
pearing as  Queen  Philippa 
(see  page  673)-  and  Prince 
Albert  as  Edward  III.  I 
was  then  twenty-live  years 
of  age,  and  not  unknown  as 
an  illustrator  among  the 
booksellers  of  Paternoster 
Row  and  Fleet  Street.  From 
that  dat«  ray  regular  visit  to 
London  on  Thursday  in- 
cluded a  call  at  the  News 
office  at  198  Strand.  I 
worked  very  hard  upon  the 
paper  for  many  years,  per- 
haps most  industriously  in 
depicting  the  stirring  scenes 
of  the  Crimean  War." 

It  is  not  genei'ally  known  ' 
that  Gilbert  illustrated  for  *^\ 
Punch.     He  did,  however. 


TO  "  THE  BOOK  OF  40B,"  J 


for  several  years,  but  it  is. 
told  that  Douglas  Jerrold 
dispensed  with  his  services 
with  the  remark  that  he- 
did  "  not  want  a  Rubens  on 
the  staff  of  Punch."  We- 
reproduce  Gilbert's  title- 
page  for  the  third  volume 
(18-12).  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  few  vignettes, 
in  this  volume  signed  J.  G. 
are  rather  heavy  in  treat- 
ment and  lack  the  freedom  of 
those  of  Leech  which  flank 
them.  lie  did  not  always 
have  the  pleasure  of  draw- 
ing for  the  leading  illus- 
trated newspapers  of  the 
world,  nor  of  adorning  th& 
classics,  but  he  drew  as  well 
for  the  cheap  sensational 
sheet,  the  London  Journal. 
Herbert  Ingram,  who  had 
become  a  millionaire 
through  the  ownership  of 
!f,1880.  the    Illustrated    London. 
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NeiBs,  bought  out  the  Londnn  Journal,  a  paper 
which  hitherto  had  publiahed  the  cheap  fiction  of 
the  a.  W.  M.  Reynotds  and  Harrison  Ainsworth 
order.  Its  circulation  was  up  la  the  millions, 
and  Ingram  thought  he  saw  a  grand  chance  to 
improve  popular  literature.  Hi3  first  move  upon 
acquiring  it  was  to  give  the  masses  Ivankne, 
published  aerially  and  illustrated  by  Gilbert.  He 
also  arranged  with  the  best  authors  to  contribute 
its  fiction,  and  employed  John  Gilbert  to  illus- 
trate some  of  the  novels,  among  others  one  of 
Charles  Reade'a —  While  Lies,  we  believe — and  in 
1859  to  illustrate  the  popular  romance,  Slavfidd 
Hall. 

The  outcome  of  the  venture,  however,  was, 
as  one  might  suppose,  disastrous  to  the  publish- 
ers; the  circulation  fell  to  the  thousands  instanter. 

We  publish  two  illustrations  to  Scott's 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  The  one  represents  the 
work  of  John  Gilbert  about  1842,  when  he 
was  but  little  past  his  majority.     A  year  before, 


Punch  had  been  started,  and  the  same  year  the 
lllusfrated  London  Xews  was  founded.  The 
other  represents  his  work  in  1838,  when  he  had 
already  fonned  his  style,  and  when,  also,  the 
engravers  of  the  time  had  so  mastered  the  art 
of  facsimile  wood -engraving  that  they  no  longer 
cut  the  spirit  out  of  the  artist's  work.  It  is  to 
be  recorded  that  between  1842  and  1858  Meis- 
Bonier  in  France  and  Menzel  in  Germany  made 
some  superb  drawings  on  wood  whicli  had  shown 
the  illustrators  of  tlie  world  wliat  could  be  done 
in  that  medium.  We  cannot  say  that  the  wood- 
engraver  who  took  hours  to  engrave  around  the 
lines  in  the  background  in  the  ISSS  "Lady  of 
the  Lake  "  was  well  employed,  nor  that  Gilbert's 
rapid,  easy-going  style  was  of  the  highest  order. 
We  believe  that  Vizetelly's  1842  theory — that  a 
sky  or  foreground  should  be  rendered  by  the 
wood-engraved  white  line — is  a  correct  one,  and 
in  the  event  of  a  Bewick,  a  Linton,  or  a  Cole 
doing   his    best   the   result   is   superb ;     but  we 
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merely  record  it  ae  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
white  line  of  1842  and  thereabouls  destroyed  the 
artist's  design,  and  gave  a  much  leas  ealisfactory 
result  than  thai  of  the  would-be  facsimileists  of 
1858  and  onward. 

There  is  one  confusing  thing  which  must  needs 
lower  our  estimation  of  the  book -illustration  of 
the  period,  and  that  is  that  an  engraver's  name 
at  the  base  of  a  cut  by  no  means  guarantees  per- 
sonality. In  the  case  of  William  J.  Linton,  we 
fancy  that  he  engraved  every  line  of  the  Rossetti 
drawing,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the  "Moxon" 
Tennyson  both  E.  and  T.  Dalziel  worked  on 
the  block;  but  in  the  Gilbert  engravings,  when 
we  read  "Engraved  by  the  brothers  Dalziel" 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  they  indi- 
vidually touched  the  blocks.  This  cognomen 
stands  simply  for  a  shop  name.  In  their  shop 
were  many  apprentices,  to  whom  tlie  work  was 
turned  over  and  engraved  in  a  mechanical  sort  of 
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way.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  since  it  re- 
tarded the  development  of  engraving  in  England 
to  a  great  degree. 

In  1859  appeared  an  English  edition  of  Long- 
fellow's Courtship  of  Miles  St'indish  with  Gilbert 
illustrations.  One  may  see  from  the  speci- 
men we  reproduce  that  they  are  adequate  to 
the  extent  that  in  regard  to  Standish  we  feel  that 
"Short  of  stature  he  was,  but  strongly  built  and 
athletic,"  and  the  youth  of  John  Ald'en  is  appa- 
rent; but  we  can  hardly  say  that  there  is  any 
great  depth  of  thought  displayed  in  the  rendition 
of  these  heroes. 

A  class  of  work  akin  to  his  Shakespearean  il- 
lustrations were  Gilbert's  cuts  to  historical  essays. 
For  at  the  very  moment  that  the  messenger  from 
the  blood -and -thunder  periodical  was  leaving  our 
artist's  house  in  Biackheath  the  messenger  from 
the  Sunday-school  periodical  might  be  entering 
the  front  gate,  and  the  artist  would  fall  to  de- 
picting some  episode  in  history,  such  as  "  Dr 
Johnson  Reading  'The  Vicar  of  "Wakefield."' 
"  Henry  the  Third  and  Simon  de  Montfort,"  or 
' '  Queen  Elizabeth  Knighting  Sir  Francis  Drake, " 
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The  last  two  we  reproduce.  These-  he  executed 
with  much  similitude  of  veracity.  We  also 
give  from  Leisure  Hours  of  IS52  a  Pocahontas 
illustration  which  is  a  typical  drawing  of  this 
style  and  of  this  period.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Gilbert  had  the  slighteat  knowledge  of  Poca- 
hontas' physiognomy,  though  an  alleged  portrait 
of  her  from  the  life,  it  is  said,  hangs  in  a  gallery 
in  Norfolk,  England.  He  doubtless  drew  from 
his  imagination,  or  from  some  printof  any  North 
American  Indian.  In  his  ideal  of  Scott's  Ladi/ 
of  the  Lake  we  do  not  feel  that  he  took  any 
greater  interest  in  acquainting  himself  with  the 
true  costumes  and  scenery  of  the  poem  than  in 
the  ca,8e  of  Pocahontas;  though  of  course,  as  a 
Britisher,  he  had  in  this  instance  greater  oppor^ 
tunity  to  post  himself. 

Of  all  literature  that  Gilbert  should  not  have 
touched,  the  Biiok  nf  Job  is  pi-ei!minently  the 
one  beyond  his  ability.  However  much  we  may 
smile  at  some  of  the  conceptions  of  lilako,  we 
must  at  least  admit  that  his  Buok  of  Job  is 
the  work  of  a  genius;  but  Gilbert  is  not  poetical 
enough  in  his  cctnceptions  to  Vie  even  grotesque: 
he  is  simply  commonplace.  His  oM  man  is  not 
the  emaciated  sufferer  of  the  grand  Arabic  poem, 
but  is  hale  and  hearty  as  an  athlete.  In  this  book 
Gilbert  nowhere  rises  to  the  sublime,  or  even  to 
the  picturesque. 


JOHN    GILBERT   AS    A   PAINTER. 

As  we  have  said,  young  Gilbert  made  his  d^but 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1838  (with  the  "  Por- 
trait of  a  Gentleman"),  and  in  1839  at  the  Brit- 
ish Institute.  His  subjects  were  nearly  always 
historical.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he 
usually  painted  in  waler-color,  but  latterly  in  oil. 
Visitors  to  the  World's  Fair  will  remember  his 
exhibits  there,  which  were  the  water-colors 
"Richard  II.  Resigning  the  Crown  to  Doling- 
broke,"  IcntbyW.  Y.  Baker,  and  ■■Conspiracy," 
lent  by  Edward  Prieslon.      Many  of  his  compo- 
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sitions  were  first  made  for  the  illustrated  papers 
and  afterward  rendered  in  color. 

Tn  1856  he  exhibited  in  the  "Old  Society" 
(of  British  Artists)  his  painting  "  The  Queen  In- 
specting; the  Coldstream  Guards  in  the  Hall  of 
Buckingham  Palace." 

In  1871  he  was  elected  president  ot  the  Water 
Color  Society,  and  received,  as  is  customary  on 
such  occasions,  the  honor  of  knighthood.  He 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
(.jwhere  he  afterward  exhibited  regularly)  in 
1872,  and  in  187S  was  made  a  full  academician. 
He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Painters  in  WaWr  Colore  of  Belgium, 
honorary  president  of  the  Liverpool  Society  of 
Water  Color  Painters,  and  a  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

HIS   OI^TS   TO   THE   CITV    OF    LONDON. 

In  1 893  Gilbert  presented  sixteen  (eleven  water- 
colore  and  five  oil  i>aintings)  of  his  works  to  the 
citv  of  London.  They  now  hang  in  the  Guild- 
hall. One  of  these,  "  Don  Quixote's  Niece  and 
Housekeeper, "  and  a  sketch  of  another,  • '  Ego  el 
Rex  Meus,"  we  reproduce.  Among  them  were, 
also,  "Charcoal  Burners"  (1889,  water-color), 
"Fair  St.  George"  <1H8.1,  oil  painting),  "An 
Armed  Host  Drawn  up  Below,  A  Battle  in  the  Sky" 
(water -col or),  and  "  The  Return  of  the  Victors." 

Upon  this  occasion  he  was  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city  ot  London,  an  honor  rarely, 
if  ever  before,  conferred  upon  an  artist.  Some 
of  his  other  paintings  are  "  A  Venetian  Council 
of  War,"  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1892,  now  in  the  Manchester  (Jallery,  and  "After 
the  Battle."  Other  of  his  works  are  "Don 
Quixote  Giving  Advice  to  Sanclio  Panza,"  "  The 
Education  of  Git  Bias,"  "  Scene  from  Tristram 
Shandy,"  "Othello  Before  the  Senate,"  "The 
Plays  of  Shakespeare, "  a  kind  of  tableau  in  which 
the  characters  in  each  play  are  introduced; 
"Charge  of  Cavaliers  at  Naseby, "  "A  Drawing- 
room  at  St.  James',"  "A  Regiment  of  Royalist 
Cavalry,"  "  Rubens  and  Teniers,"  "The  Studio 
of  Rembrandt,"  "Wolsey  and  Buckingham,"  "  A 
Convocation  of  Clergy,"  "The  Entry  of  Joan  of 
Arc  into  Orleans,"  "The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold"  (1874),  "Tewkesbury  Abbey,"  "Queen 
Margaret  Carried  Prisoner  to  Edward  after  the 
Battle  of  Tewkesbury,"  "  Mra.  Gilbert,"  "Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  at  the  Castle  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess"  (1875),"  Crusaders."  "  Falstaf!  Re- 
viewing his  Ragged  Troops,"  "  Cardinal  Wolsey 


at  Leicester  Abbey,"  "Doge  and  Senators  of 
Venice"  (1877),  "Ready,"  "Maydew"  (1878), 
"Onward"  (1890).  Some  of  his  works  are  in  the 
civic  galleries  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Bir- 
mingham, as  well  asiin  London. 

His  personal  popularity  was  so  great  that  when, 
toward  the  end  of  his  career,  he  desired  to  with- 
draw from  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy 
on  account  of  falling  health  his  fellow- members 
would  not  permit  it,  but  insisted  on  his  retaining 
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the  office,  Professor  Herkomer  acting  as  bis  dep- 
uty. He  passed  away  peacefully  on  October  Sli, 
at  his  home  in  Blackheath,  a  suburb  of  London, 
where  he  had  spent  all  of  his  life — a  life  singu- 
larly uneventful,  but,  as  we  have  tried  to  indi- 
cate in  this  all  loo  brief  paper,  one  whicb  exer- 
cised a  wide  inQuence  in  building  up  an  art  that 
has  been  a  valuable  handmaid  to  popular  educa- 
tion, a  grand  civilizer,  the  power  of  which  none 
can  gainsay. 


HOW  THE  BIBLE  CAME  DOWN  TO  US. 


BY  CLIFTON   HARBY   LEVY. 


I^TIH    BIBLE,  FOUItTBSNTH  mKTOBT. 

NEW  diecoveries  about  the  Bible  are  being 
made  almost  daily.  The  religious  world 
is  startled  every  now  and  then  by  the  announce- 
ment that  some  old  manuscript  has  been  found 
or  3onie  clay  tablet  corroborating  biblical  history 
has  been  deciphered.  The  last  few  years  have 
been  especially  notable  for  remarkable  tinds,  not 
the  least  of  wliich  has  been  a  single  leaf  of  papyrus 
bearing  a  few  sayings  of  Jesus — Logia.  as  they 
have  been  called.  These  discoveries  arouse  a 
questioning  frame  of  mind.  We  ask.  How  did 
we  get  the  Bible — whence  did  it  come — what  was 
the  method  of  its  transmission  to  us  ?  Learned 
volumes  have  been  written;  but  only  scholars 
read  them.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  is  by  Dr. 
William  A.  Coppinger;  but  it  is  so  expensive  a 
volume,  and  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
have  been  printed  for  sale,  that  few  can  read  it, 
even  it  they  would.  The  much  talked  of  Poly- 
chrome Bible,  edited  ])y  leading  biblical  scholars 


of  the  world,  is  an  answer  to  this  demand.  Still, 
the  question,  how  did  the  Bible  come  down  to  us, 
ought  to  be  answered  briefly,  so  that  the  masses 
of  the  people  can  read  and  understand.  It  is 
irreverent  to  the  Bible  and  the  inspired  men  who 
gave  us  this  world-classic — the  classic — dealing 
with  the  eternal  theme  of  the  relation  between 
man  and  God,  to  think  of  it  as  a  ready-made 
volume,  dropped  down  from  heaven  bound  and 
gilt -edged. 

TBB  BIRTH    OF  THE   BIBLE. 

The  Bible  was  born  in  the  little  land  of  Canaan 
as  the  weary  caravan,  led  by  Abraham  from  Ur 
of  the  Cbaldees,  pitched  its  tents  and  the  patriarch 
wrote  down  the  promises  of  the  Eternal  on  the 
palm-leaves  which  he  found  at  hand.  This  was 
more  than  four  thousand  years  ago;  and  that 
writing  was  in  use  so  early  is  proved  by  inscrip- 
tions found  on  Egyptian  steles  or  Assyrian  tab- 
lets from  six  thousand  to  eight  thousand  years  ' 
old.  The  records  kept  by  Abraham  and  his  im- 
mediate descendants  undoubtedly  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  the  earlier  chap- 
ters of  Exodus,  to  be  later  utihzed  by  the  hand 
of  Moses  and  his  successors.  With  the  advent 
of  this  great  legislator  of  the  Hebrews  the  nation 
was  formed,  with  his  legislation  as  its  heart  and 
center.  It  is  probable  that  Moses  wrote  his  por- 
tion of  the  Bible  upon  the  linen  used  for  such 
purposes  in  Egypt,  for  many  large  pieces  of  this 
linen  covered  with  hieroglyphic  writing  have 
come  down  to  us  wrapped  around  mummies. 
The  inscriptions  are  still  legible,  showing  that 
this  substance  was  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
The  Pentateuch  was  the  nucleus  of  our  Bible, 
the  only  Bible  known  to  the  Hebrews  for  many 
generations.  It  was  written  in  the  ancient  Ibri 
character,  closely  resembling  the  Fhsnician,  as 
proven  by  the  Siloam  inscription  discovered  near 
Jerusalem  and  some  ancient  coins  which  have 
been  found.  Leaders  like  Joshua,  Gideon,  and 
Samuel  were  needed  in.  the  Promised  Land. 
Singers  and  prophets  too  arose;  and  the  scribes 
of  the  leaders  recorded  what  was  done.  The 
poets  wrote  down  their  best  songs.  The  prophets' 
words  were  treasured  up  by  their  disciples  and 
followers.  The  official  records  were  kept  in  the 
national  archives,  and  the  songs  of  the  poets  and 
the  speeches  of  the  prophets  were  passed  from 
hand  to  hand.  When  the  kingdom  was  divided 
records  were  certainly  kept  both  in  the  southern 
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kingdom  of  Judah  and  the  northern  kingdom  of  the  first  biblk  canon. 

Israel.      But  much  of  the  earlier  literature  was  ^zra  was  the  man  for  this  work,  and  be  and 

forgotten  in  the  catastrophe  ot  the  destruction  of  jjjg  coadjutors,  the  elders,  collected  the  scattered 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  the  exiles  records  of  earlier  days  and  mwle  the  first  canon 
refused  to  sing  the  songs  ot  Zion  as  they  "  eat  hy  ^f  ^^^  Pentateuch.  They  wrote  il  in  a  ne* 
the  waters  of  Babel  and  wept."  'When,  at  last,  ^cn^t. — Kethav  Ashuris,  the  Assyrian  or  square 
the  terra  of  exile  was  over,   and  some  of   the      character  brought  beck  from  Babylon  with  them 

more  devoted  Jews  returned  to  rebuild  the  walls      ^^  ^5^  ^^^  taught  it  to  the  people.      By  this 

and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  law  had  to  be  jj^^  g^^je  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  the 
"brought  back  to  them,  prophets  of  the  exile,  the  second  Isaiah  and  his 

disciples,  had  become  $0 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  that  they  were  es- 
teemed as  classics.  Some 
liad  preserved  the  address- 
es of  the  earlier  prophets, 
and  gradually  a  second  set 
of  accepted  writings  was 
added  to  the  Law.  The 
older  songs,  too,  were 
found  again,  and  new  sing- 
ers were  inspired  for  the 
service  of  the  new  temple, 
and  the  book  of  Psalms 
became  its  hymn-ltook. 
The  proverbs  of  the  narion 
were  collected  by  various 
hands;  other  books  were 
found  or  written  as  late  as 
the  second  century  before 
the  Christian  era-  The 
Book  of  Daniel,  for  in- 
stance, was  composed  to 
inspire  a  people,  fainting 
under  Syrian  oppression, 
for  the  Maccabean  revolu- 
tion. And  all  of  this  later 
literature  was  struggling 
for  acceptance  int-o  the 
Bible  until  the  canon  of 
tlie  Old  Testament  as  we 
now  have  it  was  estab- 
lished in  the  first  century 
of  our  era  by  the  Rabbin- 
ical School  of  Palestine, 
As  the  nation  Israel  sunk 
under  the  waves  of  Roman 
conquest  the  Jewish  spirit 
held  the  Old  Testament 
aloft  as  its  gift  to  the 
world. 

OFFSHOOTS    FROU   TDE 
B[BLE. 

_.„ .  „.„„ „  .,,,,..,,.„  -.„T,E,  iw>-,M(wiTHiM.fM[.MATEi)  BoK-  Just    whcD    Jerusslem 

!  GCTENBBHQ.    THE  oitioiNAL  PAOE  WBS    being    reestablished 

EBivEi)  FKOM  THE  FAOT  THAT  THE  ^|,g  Samaritans  had  made 

OF  TUB  woHuD,  WAS  FouKD  IK  THB  ^^  eSort  to  comhine  with 
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the  Jews  in  this  work,  but  having  been  driven 
Away  by  Ezra's  desire  to  retain  the  purity  of 
Israel,  they  took  with  them  a  copy  of  the  ancient 
Pentateuch  and  set  up  their  temple  upon  Mount 
Gerizim.  A  very  ancient  scroll  of  the  Law 
is  still  preserved  by  the  handful  of  surviving 
Samaritans  at  Nablous  (the  ancient  Sichem). 
But  a  far  more  important  event  was  the  transla- 
tion of  the  entire  Old  Testament  into  Greek  by 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  This  was  be- 
gun about  285  b.c,  probably  because  there  was 
&  large  settlement  of  Jews  in  Alexandria  who  had 
become  so  Grecized  as  to  feel  the  necessity  for  a 
Greek  version  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  few 
of  them  could  read.  The  legend  that  this  trans- 
lation was  made  at  the  request  of  one  of  the 
Ptolemies  (Lagi,  perhaps),  so  that  he  might  place 
it  in  the  wonderful  library  of  Alexandria,  is 
liardly  credible,  for  it  is  associated  with  the  fable 
that  the  seventy  trauslators  (hence  the  name  Sep- 


tuagint)  retired  to  as  many  cells,  and  when  their 
work  was  done  not  one  differed  from  any  of  the 
others.  The  disproof  of  this  lies  in  the  work  it- 
self, which  is  very  uneven,  the  Pentateuch  being 
far  the  most  correct,  going  to  show  that  the  trans- 
lation was  made  at  different  times  by  men  of 
varying  ability.  The  importance  of  the  Septua- 
gint  is,  however,  not  to  be  underrated,  for  it 
was  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  early  history  of 
Christianity. 

THE   NEW    TESTAMENT    GROWS. 

With  the  ministry  of  Jesus  a  new  section  or 
supplement  to  the  Old  Testament  became  neces- 
sary for  his  followers.  To  them  the  Bible  was 
incomplete  without  the  record  of  his  activity  and 
the  utterances  which  had  fallen  from  his  lips. 
The  earlier  apostles  and  disciples  doubtless  treas- 
ured up  his  speeches  in  their  memory  or  jotted 
down  some  of  them  lest  they  be  forgotten. 
Scholars  are  agreed  that  Jesus  must  have  spoken 
some  kind  of  modernized  Hebrew  or  Aramroan, 
so  these  notes  were  probably  in  that  tongue. 
The  Book  of  Matthew,  when  written,  toward  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  was  probably  in  Aramaic. 
But  as  Christianity  spread  among  the  Greeks  or 
those  living  in  cities  dominated  by  Greek  influ- 
ence, under  the  powerful  leadership  of  Paul,  the 
necessity  was  felt  for  having  the  records  of  the 
New  Dispensation  in  Greek,  the  lingua  franca  of 
the  time.  Hence,  when  the  other  Gospels,  the  Acts 
and  Epistles,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation  were  writ- 
ten, it  was  in  Greek,  but  such  Greek  as  showed 
marked  Hebraic  influence.  The  lately  discovered 
**Logia,'*  or  *»  Sayings  of  Jesus,"  the  oldest 
Christian  record  known  to  us,  while  written  in 
Greek,  read  like  translations  from  some  Hebrew 
original. 
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Athanaeiua,  in  the  fourth  century,  in  the  sense  of 
"accepted "or  "authorized,"  and  Jerome  uid 
Augustine  held  the  present  New  Testament  u 
canonical. 

THE   riBST   rvhJ,   BIBLE. 

The  Septuagintal  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
had  been  combined  with  these  canonized  books, 
forming  the  first  complete  Christian  Bible,  but  it 
was  not  in  a  very  satisfactory  state.  The  earliest 
Christian  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
together  was  one  in  Syriac,  called  the  Feshitto, 
plain  or  simple,  from  its  literalness.  This  must 
have  been  made  about  the  middle  of  tlie  second 
century,  for  it  is  quoted  as  early  as  1 70  by  Melito, 
Archbishop  of  Sardie.  A  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  had  been  made  by  Aquila  (117- 
138)  from  the  Hebrew,  but  this  had  been  done  in 
opposition  to  the  Septuagint  and  Christianity. 
Theodolion  attempted  to  revise  the  Septuagint 
(150),  and  Symmachus  also  attempted  a  new  ver- 
sion, but  only  fragments  of  these  works  have 
been  preserved.  When  Origen  wrote  the  Hex- 
apla,  or  six-fold  version  (230),  the  text  seems  to 
have  been  tolerably  fixed.     He  had  the  version* 


INCBtB,! 
WHBIf   WAS   THE   BIBLE   { 

Scholars  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  date  at 
which  the  books  now  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
meat  were  completed,  but  it  is  probable  that  this 
was  accomplished  not  later  than  130.  Many 
centuries  had  passed  in  the  formation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  the  New  was  all  written  within  a 
single  hundred  years.  The  decision  as  to  which 
books  should  be  received  into  the  new  canon  was 
not  so  quickly  reached,  for  the  earliest  fathers  of 
the  Church  frequently  quote  from  other  gospels, 
such  as  one  "according  to  the  Egyptians,"  or 
"according  to  the  Hebrews,"  and  the  Syrian 
Church  accepted  some  books  not  received  by  that 
of  North  Africa  or  the  Western  Church,  and  vice 
verxd.  There  is  a  legend  that  at  the  first  ecu- 
menical council  of  Niciea,  325,  copies  of  all  the 
Christian  literature  then  current  were  laid  beneath 
the  altar  and  the  genuine  books  leaped  out  of  the 
mass  and  ranged  themselves  on  the  altar.  It 
proJjably  contains  a  germ  of  tnith — that  at  this 
convocation  it  was  decided  that  the  books  now 
received  were  apostolic  or  written  under  apostolic 
direction,  and  the  othere  were  spurious.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  judgment  of  several  generations  of 
Christians  certainly  decided  upon  the  value  of 
these  books  as  distinguished  from  many  others 
written  at  about  that  time  or  later,  and  the 
Council  of  Carthage  (397)  is  said  to  have  fixed 
the  canon.      The  word  cinon  wa.s  first  used   by 
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of  his  three  iminediate  predecee- 
eors,  the  Septuagint,  the  He- 
brew, and  a  reproduction  of  the 
last  in  Greek  letters,  aide  by 
Bide.  Unfortunately,  that  great 
work  is  also  almost  altogether 
lost.  In  some  way  a  corrupt 
Latin  version  of  the  Septuagint 
had  sprung  up,  probably  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  of  Roman  read- 
era  ;  but  it  was  so  imperfect  that 
Jerome  decided  to  revise  this 
Old  Itala,  as  it  was  called,  and 
after  fifteen  years  of  close  ap- 
plication presented  the  world 
with  a  translation  made  directly 
from  the  Hebrew  (close  of  the 
fourth  century).  This  is  now 
known  as  the  Vulgata  or  Vul- 
g&te,  and  was  ofEicially  adopted 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  the  CouncA  of  Trent.  The 
importance  of  this  version  is 
easily  recognized  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  basis  of  all 
the  early  versions  of  Western 
Europe  and  of  the  Rhemish  and 
Douay  Bibles  made  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
name  Bible  originated  at  about 
this  time.  Jerome  had  appro- 
priately called  it  "a  divine 
library,"  and  when  Chrysostom  .  ^. 
spoke  of  it  as  "  Biblia, ' '  the  books  J7 
par  excellence,  the  expression  was  ' 
mistaken  for  a  feminine  singu- 
lar by  the  Western  Church; 
hence  Bible — the  book.  ' 

AKCIEMT   TRANSLATIONS. 

Meantime  the  Bibl«  was  on  sacb  paoe. 
spreading  through  niimeroua  translations.  An 
Egyptitm  or  Coptic  version  was  made  as  early  as 
the  second  century,  one  in  Ethiopic  in  the  fourth, 

!  in  Gothic  in  the  same  century,  a  copy  of 
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covered  and  recovered  in  a  moat 
romantic  way  by  Dr.  Tischen- 
dorf,  a  great  German  scholar. 
In  1844  he  visited  the  convent 
of  St.  Catharine,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sinai,  searching  for  old 
manuscripts.  While  there  he 
saw  some  leaves  of  vellum 
thrown  into  a  waste-basket,  and 
upon  examining  them  found  that 
they  were  portions  of  a  very 
early  copy  of  the  Septuagint. 
He  betrayed  his  joy  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  monks  became 
suspicious  and  refused  to  give 
him  more  than  the  forty-three 
sheets  which  he  had  at  first 
found.  He  returned  to  Europe, 
and  created  a  great  sensation  by 
the  announcement  of  his  dis- 
covery. In  1859  he  returned  to 
the  convent  with  a  commission 
from  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and 
was  on  the  eve  of  departure 
without  finding  anything  when 
one  of  the  brothers  invited  him 
into  his  cell  and  said,  "  I,  too, 
have  read  a  copy  of  the  Septua- 
gint," and  placed  a  bundle  in 
his  hands.  Tischendorf  con- 
cealed his  agitation  and  begged 
leave  to  examine  it.  To  his  joy 
he  found  that  it  was  indeed  an 
early  copy  of  the  Septuagint; 
but  it  was  only  after  the  Czar 
had  brought  his  influence  to 
bear  that  the  manuscript  was 
finally  transferred  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  next  oldest  MS.  is 
the  Codex  Vaticanus,  in  the 
Library  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
consisting  of  759  loaves  of  vellum,  lO^xlOinches. 
The  Codex  Alexandrinus,  which  ranks  next  m 
age,  is  in  the  British  Museum  Lilirary,  It  was 
presented  to  Charles  I.  of  England  in  16'28  by 
the   library    of    the    University   of      Cyril  Lucar,    Patriarch  of   Constantinople,    and 


which  i 

Upsala,  and  one  in  Armenian  in  the  fifth  century. 
But  there  is  a  wide  gap  between  the  fourth 
and  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  that  time  the 
Bible  has  suffered  many  vicissitudes  from  friend 
and  foe  alike.  Many  of  the  early  manuscripts 
have  been  destroyed  or  lost;  sonie  have  been 
found  only  within  the  present  century. 

THE  OLDEST  MANFSCRIPT  WAS  DISCOVBRED  IN  1859. 

The  oldest  manuscript  of  the  Bible  now  known 
to  exist,  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  (fourth  century),  in 
the  Royal  Library  of    St.  Petersburg,  was  dis- 


contains  773  leaves,  l.lxlO  inches. 

HOW   THE    MANUSCRFPTS  LOOK. 

A II  of  these  are  written  in  the  Uncial  character, 
so  called  because  the  letters  are  an  inch  high. 
There  is  no  space  between  the  words,  and  final 
m  and  n  are  cut  ofl.  Frequently  recurring  words 
like  God  and  Jesus  are  abbreviated.  If  written 
in  English  letters  they  would  look  something  like 
this: 

THATYEMAYBEMINDFULOFTHWORDS 
WHWERESPOKEBEFOREBYTHHOLYFR 
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CONTAINING  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS.  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
EMPKROU  OF  RUSSIA,  1859. 


Some  valuable  MSS.  of  the  Bible  have  been 
found  with  tlie  original  writing  rubbed  off  and 
some  sermons  of  the  monks  written  over  it 
These  are  the  palimpsests  or  rescript  MSS.  One 
of  the  most  noted  is  in  the  National  Librarv  at 
Paris,  and  is  called  the  Codex  Ephraemi,  because 
the  discourses  of  St.  Ephrasm,  the  Syrian,  are 
written  on  it.  The  valuable  text  beneath  has 
been  partially  restored  by  the  use  of  chemicals, 
and  was  found  to  date  from  the  fifth  century. 
The  value  of  these  old  manuscripts  is  very  great, 
for  by  carefully  comparing  them  the  correct 
Greek  text  is  established — without  which  a  cor- 
rect translation  is  of  course  impossible. 

WHY    ARE    THE    HEBREW    MSS.     SO    SIMILAB  ? 

But  what  of  the  old  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old 
Testament?  The  most  ancient  Hebrew  MS.  of 
any  part  of  the  Bible  is  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
dates  no  earlier  than  the  tenth  centurv.  More 
than,  two  thousand  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament  have  been  compared,  and  very  few 
variations  have  been  found.  This  is  accounted 
for  bv  the  fact  that  from  the  time  when  the 
Hebrew  Canon  was  formed,  and  even  before  that 
time,  verv  strict  rules  were  laid  down  for  the 
scribes  who  copied  the  Bible.  The  lines  and  let- 
ters were  counted,  and  each  copy  had  to  corre- 
s]>ond  precisely  with  the  one  from  which  it  was 
taken.  They  calculated,  for  instance,  that  there 
were  5,245  verses  in  the  Pentateuch,  22,206  in 
the  whole  Bible,  and  78,100  letters  in  Genesis. 
All  of  these  rulers  and  calculations  were  called  the 
Massorah,  tradition;  and  about  the  tenth  century 
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invention  of  printing.  The  time  and  labor  need- 
ed for  copying  by  band  made  books  expensive 
luxuries  before  the  time  of  Gutenberg.  It  is  not 
strange  tliat  one  of  the  first  books  published  by 
him,  1450-55,  was  a  Latin  Bible  known  as  the 
Mazarine  Bible.  The  first  Hebrew  Bible  was 
printed  at  Sondno  in  1488,  and  the  firat  com- 
plete Old  and  New  Testament  was  the  Complu- 
tensian  Polyglot,  printed  in  1514.  It  contained 
the  Hebrew  Vnigate  and  Beptuagiut,  with  an  in- 
terlinear translation  of  the  last,  and  the  Targum 
or  Obaldaic  version  of  Ookelos,  made  just  before 
the  Cbristain  era,  and  a  translation  of  it  in  Latin. 
Kdition  quickly  followed  edition,  and  the  Bible 
was  speedily  translated  into  every  coiitinentai 
language.  Germany,  however,  led  with  the  first 
Bible  printed  in  any  modem  language,  appearing 
in  Strasburg,  146fi. 

TUE   BIBLE  ON    ENOLISH    SOIL. 

But  we  are  cliiofly  interested  in  the  career  of 
the  Bible  on  English  soil,  and  from  this  time  on- 
ward it  is  easily  traceable.  The  earliest  Saxoa 
version  was  one  of  the  Psainis  by  Bishop  Aid- 
helm  <70C).  The  ' '  Durham  Book  "  contains  the 
four  gospels  in  Latin,  with  an  interlinear  transla- 
tion by  Aldred,  a  priest  (946-968).  Crodmon's 
paraphrase  and   Bede's  translation  of  John  are 


the  College  of  Rabbis  of  Tiberias  on  the  Euphrates 
decided  upon  a  standard  Bible, or  "authorized  ver- 
sion." The  Hebrew  consonants  alone  had  been 
written  down  up  to  that  time,  the  pronunciation 
being  a  matter  o(  tradition.  Now  a  system  of 
vowel-signs  was  devised,  fixing  the  sense  in  many 
instances.  The  vowels  are  just  as  important  in 
Hebrew  as  in  English,  so  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
necessary  this  reform  was.  The  English  conso- 
nants b  r  d  may  be  read  board  or  bread,  or  bored 
or  braid,  and  if  they  occurred  in  a  sentence  with- 
out the  vowels  we  shoiild  have  to  guess  by  the 
connection  which  vowels  were  necessary.  It  is 
possible  that  after  a  text  had  been  adopted  all 
older  maniiscripts  were  destroypd,  or  more  prob- 
ably were  neglected  because  of  their  defects;  and 
hence  they  have  altogether  disappeared. 

PRISTISQ    THE    FKiESD    Of    THE    BIBLE. 

The  Bible  might  have  remained  forever  buried 
in  monasteries  and  libraries,  read  occasionally  in 
churches  and  synagogues,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
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THE   ENGLISH    LCTHU. 

The  next  man    to  under- 

take  an  Englieh  traoElatioa 
of  the  Bible  was  John  Wjc- 
liffe,  the  English  Luther.  In 
1378  he  had  been  tried  and 
excommunicated  for  attack- 
ing the  corruptions  of  the 
Church,  especially  the  Bale  of 
pardons,  indulgences,  and 
masses  by  the  begging  friare. 
Feeling  that  the  best  warrant 
for  his  position  was  the  Bible 
itself,  he  began  to  translate 
it,  and  in  1380  the  people 
were  eagerly  seeking  it  or 
any  part  of  it. .  The  English 
nation  was  Bible -hungry,  and 
all  the  thunders  of  Pope  and 
priests  could  not  satisfy  them. 
IftheJewish  nation  possessed 
the  genius  for  creating  the 
Bible,  the  English  undoubt- 
edly possessed  the  genius  for 
assimilating  the  Bible.  A 
convocation  at  Oxford  in 
1408  passed  this  remarkable 
resolution:  '•  It  is  a  danger- 
ous thing  to  translate  the  text 
of  Holy  Scriptures  out  of  one 
tongue  into  another.  We 
therefore  decree  and  ordain 
that  no  man  henceforth  by 
his  own  authority  translale 
any  text  of  the  Scriptures 
into  English  or  any  other 
tongue  by  way  of  a  book, 
pamphlet,  or  tract,  and  that 
no  man  read  any  such  book, 
4  pamplilet,  or  tract,  now  lately 
composed  in  the  timeof  Wyc- 
litle,  .  .  .  upon  pain  of  the 
greater  excommunication, 
too  well  known  to  be  more  than  mentioned,  until  the  said  translation  be  approved  by  the 
Other  versions  of  parts  of  the  Bible  followed  ordinary  of  the  place,  or,  if  the  case  so  require, 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  first  portion  to  be  by  the  council  provincial." 
translated  into  English   prose  was  the  Psalms. 

This  was  done  by   Richard  Rolle  in  1350.     A  TYhOALE  bible. 

verse  or  two  from  his  version  of  Pa.   xxiii.  will  More  than  a  hundred  years  bad  to  elapse  be- 

doubtless  be  read  with  interest:  fo'"e  the  nest  great  English  version  appeared— the 

famous    Tyndale   Bible.      WiUiam    Tyndale  had 
Ourlonigouemethmeandnothyngtomeshalwante!      r»et  the  renowned  Greek  scholar,  Erasmus,  the 
Btede  of  pawture  that  he  me  sette.  first  man  to  edit  a  critical  Greek  text  of  the  Bible, 

In  the  water  of  hetj-ng  forth  he  me  broughte  :  my      and  now  that  printing  had  been  invented,  he  rec- 
soul  he  tomyde.  .  .  ognized  the  need  and  possibilities  of  a  new  trans- 


He  ladde  me  on  in  the  atreetisofrygtuisnes.se:  (or  his 


of  the  Bible.      His  memorable  utterance  in 
to  his  opponent's  statement,   "We  had 
belter  l.o  without  God's  laws  than  the  Pope's," 
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was:    "  I  defy  the  Pope 
God  spare  rae  I  will  > 


drives  the  plow  in  England  to  know  more  of  Scrip- 
ture than  the  Pope  does. "  Even  though  he  had  to 
flee  to  the  Continent  to  have  bis  Bible  printed,  it 
was  done  in  1 525,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  for 
all  Bucceeding  English  versions — for  his  influence 
18  visible  even  in  the  latest.  The  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  copies  were  burned  only  made  the  peo- 
ple more  desirous  for  it,  and  what  a  whole 
people  wants  it  generally  gets.  Tyndale  was  im- 
prisoned, yet  his  Bible  worked  among  the  people. 
In  1535  the  first  Bible  published  in  England 
(though  printed  abroad)  appeared.  Although 
Myles  Coverdale  claimed  it  for  his,  it  was  in  real- 
ity little  more  than  Tyndale's  version.  This  is 
often  mentioned  aa  the  "Treacle  Bible,"  from 
the  translation  of  Jer.  viii.  :22 — "la  there  no 
triacle  in  Gilead  ?  "  "  Matthews'  "  and  ' '  Taver- 
ner'a  "  Bibles,  which  followed,  were  merely  new 
editions  of  Tyndale's  text. 

THE    FIRST   ACinORIZED    VERSION. 

By  this  time  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  had 
become  so  great  that  it  was  thought  best  to  have 
an  "authorized  version."  This  was  the  "  Great 
Bible"  of  1539,  really  a  revision  of  Tyndale's 
Bible,  by  Richard  Grafton  and  Edward  Whit- 
church, although  they  claimed  that  it  had  been 
made  "after  the  Veryte  of  the  Hebrue  and 
Greke  textes. "  This  was  the  firsit  national  or 
authorized  vereion  of  the  English  Church,  copies 
of  which  were  placed  in  every  house  of  worship 
in  the  land. 

A  few  verses  of  Psalm  xxiii.  from  the  Cover- 
dale  and  Great  Bibles  will  well  illustrate  the  very 
slight  varialiona  between  them: 


These  changes  were  large- 
ly due  to  the  influence  of  Lu- 
ther and  his  translation  issued 
complete  at  "Wittenberg  in 
1534. 

During  the  last  five  years 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
a  reaction  in  ofBcial  circles 
took  place  against  the  Bible, 
the  Parliament  of  1543  pass- 
ing an  act  for  the  '  'Advance- 
ment [si'e]  of  true  religion/' 
to  the  effect  "That  all  man 
ner  of  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  of  [Tyn- 
nd  all  his  laws;  and  if  dale's]  translation  should  by  authority  of  this 
make  the  boy  that      Act  clearly  and  utterly  be  abolished  and  extin- 


guished, and  forbidden  to  be  kept  and  used  in  this 
realm  or  elsewhere,  in  any  of  the  king's  domin- 
ions." When,  however,  Edward  VI.  ascended  the 
throne  (1547)  these  obnoxious  measures  were 
repealed,  and  numerous  translations,  especially 
from  the  Greek  text  of  Erasmus,  followed,  and 
many  editions  of  previous  versions  were  printed. 


"The  Lords  la  my  Bhepherde.  "Thp  Lorde  is  my  shepherds, 

t  can  want  nothlnge.  therefore  I  cbd  want  DOth- 

"Be  fsdeth  me  In  a  jreene  lug. 

PMtnre  and  ledeth  me  Ui  "Heshall  fedemeln  agrene 
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THE    "BREECHee       BIBLE. 

The  reign  of  "Bloody  Mary"  suspended  all 
printing  of  the  Bible,  for  she  was  resolved  to 
stamp  it  out.  Rogers,  C'ranmer.  Coverdale,  and 
others,  at  least  eight  hundred,  fled  to  the  Con- 
tinent before  her  savage  edicts;  and  many  going 
to  Geneva,,  where  Calvin  secured  them  a  hearty 
reception,  the  Genevan  Bible  was  prodiiced  by 
the  exiled  scholars.  The  New  Testament  ap- 
peared in  1557,  and  the  whole  Bible  in  1560.  Tliis 
vereion  is  generally  known  as  the  "Breeches 
Bible,"  from  ihe  rendering  of  Gen.  iii. :  7 — 
"They  sewed  fig-leaves  together  and  nia<io  thi'in- 
selves'breeches."    During  tlie  early  ^lurt  ot  Eliza- 


beth's reign  the  Great  Bible  and  the  GenevMi  re- 
ceived general  acceptance;  but  some  dissatisfac- 
tion was  felt  on  accounl  of  the  notes  accompanying 
the]atter,andMatthewParker,Archbishopof  Can- 
terbury, began  the  agitation  for  a  new  translatinn. 
He  apportioned  the  books  among  the  different 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  England,  himself  act- 
ing as  editor-in-chief.  The  revision  (for  it  was 
only  a  revision  of  the  Great  Bible)  took  four  yeare, 
Iwing  corapletfid  in  1568,  but  the  "  Bishops''' 
Bible  was  not  "set  forth  by  authoriiie"  until 
1577,  This  speedily  passed  through  varions  edi- 
tions, the  last  being  dated  1606.  It  was  decid- 
I'dly  the  most  satisfactory  (to  the  Established 
Church)  version  yet  made;  still,  it  was  colored  by 
Anglican  ideas  to  such  an  extent  that  Ihe  Roman 
C^atholtcs  felt  impelled  to  translate  the  Vulgate 
into  English,  producing  the  Rbetnes  Bible  (15S1') 
and  the  Douay  Bible  (1609-10). 

THE    "  KING  JAMES." 

It  is  reported  that  at  the  conference  held  at 
Hampton  Court  l)elweeD  the  Conformists  and  tlie 
Puritans  (January,  lfi04),  over  which  King 
James  I.  presided,  the  Puritans  suggested  that  in 
view  of  the  unfaithfulness  and  incorrectness  (if 
all  previous  versions  a  new  one  was  now  desir- 
able. The  King  favored  the  project,  and  by  July 
fifty-four  of  the  most  learned  men  of  England 
had  been  appointed.  These  were  divided  uiW 
six  companies,  two  of  which  met  for  consultation 
at  Oxford,  two  at  Cambndge,  and  two  at  West- 
minster. From  the  instructions  given  to  the 
translators  we  learn  that  tlie  Bishops'  Bible  wm 
to  be  followed  aa  closely  as  possible.  If  it  be  re- 
membered that  it  had  come  from  the  Great  Bible, 
that  from  Coverdale's,  and  his  from  Tyndale's,  we 
see  that  Tyndale's  version  was  the  acttial  basis  of 
the  King  James  or  "Authorized  Version"  of 
our  time.  This  is  especially  notable  in  view  of 
the  strict  limilations  placed  upon  the  revisers  and 
the  comparative  narrowness  which  dictated  their 
selection  exclusively  from  among  Anglican  di- 
vines. Nay,  their  only  reinuneration  was  in 
church  proferment.  In  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition  (1611)  it  is  stated  that  the  "Hebrew  teit 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Greek  of  the 
New"  lay  before  them,  and  they  did  improve 
very  greatly  upon  all  earlier  versions.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  translation  was  almost  immediate,  for 
it  was  introduced  into  the  churches,  and  soon 
reached  Ihe  homes  of  the  people.  The  beauty 
and  dignitv,  the  simplicity  and  elegance,  of  Ibe 
King  James  Bible  are  acknowledged  by  every 
student  of  English  style.  It  has  without  ques- 
tion done  more  to  preserve  the  purity  and  Saxon 
chara<-ler  of  the  English  language  than  all  the 
schoolmasters  of  England  and  America  together; 
but  its  greatest  work  has   been  the  moral  and 
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religious  influence  which  it  has  exerted  upon  all 

English -speaking  nations.  It  was  not  perfect — 
what  translation  ever  was — but  considering  the 
state  of  scholarship,  the  lack  of  critical  material 
or  method,  the  result  was  simply  marvelous. 
Not  less  than  fifty  editions  of  this  version  were 
issued  hefore  1640,  less  than  twenty-nine  years 
after  tlie  first.  These  varied  more  or  less  from 
one  another,  owing  partially  to  revision,  partially 
to  typographical  errors.  In  fact,  there  is  no  ab- 
solute standard  text  to-day,  though  the  differences 
are  not  very  great,  but  are  due  to  several  revi- 
sions which  have  taken  place;  for  instance,  one  by 
Dr.  Paris,  in  1662,  and  another  by  Dr.  Blayney, 


s  attempts  at  new  translations  of  some 
books  of  the  Bible,  or  all  of  them,  have  been  made 
every  few  years  since  1611,  hut  their  failure  in 
achieving  general  acceptance  has  been  uniform. 
Where  individuals  have  attempted  the  formidable 
task  alone,  they  have  generally  failed,  either  from 
lack  of  the  necessary  scholarship  or  excess  of 
pedantry.  The  people  have  become  deeply  at- 
tached to  the  "Authorized  Version,"  holding 
much  of  it  in  their  memories,  and  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  wean  them  from  this  loving  companion- 
ship of  centuries.  The  errors  of  this  translation 
are  by  no  means  few,  and  they  are  so  well  recog- 
nized by  modern  scholars  that  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rect the  version  was  made  by  the  Anglo-American 
Revision  of  1870-81.  The  Revised  Version  has, 
however,  lound  little  favor  with  the  mass  of  the 


people.  Its  conservatism  was  so  marked  that  its 
emendations  were  too  few  to  recommend  the  work 
on  the  ground  of  greater  clearness  and  truthful- 
ness to  the  original. 

A   NEW   VERSION   A   CRT1N&   NECESSITT. 

While  the  King  James  version  has  remained 
the  Bible  of  the  people,  it  is  only  for  lack  of 
something  bett«r — that  is,  of  a  version  which  is 
comprehensible  and  free  from  unnecessary  diffi- 
culties. This  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  some- 
times in  the  Sunday-school  class — even  in  our 
newspapers  and  magazines.  There  is  nndoubled 
need  of  a  new  modern  version,  for  this  one  is 
not  only  three  hundred  years  old,  but  bears  traces 
of  the  errors  of  Tyndale,  made  five  hundred  years 
ago.  Yet  an  Oxford  Bible  of  to-day  is  not  so 
far  from  the  true  Bible  that  it  is  not  to  be  appre- 
ciated and  underatood.  We  have  this  because 
ages  ago  Abraham  wrote  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
palm,  Moses  inscribed  his  laws  upon  Egyptian 
linen,  and  the  writers  of  the  gospels  indited  their 
words  on  vellum  or  papyrus.  We  have  it  now, 
and  through  missionaries  and  Bible  societies  it  is 
being  spread  all  over  the  globe.  The  English 
Bible  is  lieing  retranslated  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  races  of  mankind,  and  already  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  eight  di£Ferent  languages  and 
dialects  claim  .the  Bible,  the  entire  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  as  their  own.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful history  of  a  wonderful  work — and  perhaps 
this  is  only  the  beginning  of  its  supremacy. 


THE   DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 

BY  LADY  HENRY  SOMERSET. 


A  GREAT  heart  and    a   great   lady!     Those 
were  the  two  attributes  (hat  especially  pos- 
sessed one's  mind  in  that  genial  presence  whose 
passing  has  left  the  world  a  duller,  grayer  place 
these   autumn  days.      As  I    think  of   that  rich 
j  nature,   I  .am    irresistibly  reminded  of  pictures 

'  painted  by  Bellini  in  which  the  opulent  curves,  the 

splendid  depth,  bring  to  one  a  special  sense  of  the 
color  of  life  and  glow  with  warm-hearted  mastery. 
Princess  Mary  was  essentially  a  walking,  living 
Bellini,  great  in  all  her  attributes,  outward  and 
inward,  incapable  of  pettiness,  unlearned  in  un- 
kindness  She  combined  in  her  disposition,  it 
always  seemed  to  me,  a  singular  simphcity  with  a 
sweet,  wholesome  knowledge  of  the  world  which 
gave  to  her  mind  the  balance  rare  in  one  to 
whom  the  limitations  of  position  have  concealed 


certain  sides  of  life  or  very  partially  revealed 
them.  Royalty  is  essentially  conventional.  It 
is  almost  a  part  of  its  duty  to  cultivate  this  atti- 
tude. But,  with  the  exception  of  her  Majesty, 
the  most  truly  royal  of  the  group  of  women  that 
has  been  justly  honored  during  this  generation 
wae  so  natural  in  her  expression,  so  human  in  her 
sympathy,  and  so  all-pervading  in  her  sunshiny 
temper  that  conventionality  became  with  her  not 
the  attitude  of  her  mind,  but  a  safeguard  to  be 
adopted  when  occasion  demanded. 

It  has  often  been  a  surprise  to  me  to  realize 
how  quickly  her  imagination  enabled  her  to  put 
hei-self  absolutely  in  the  position  of  people  whose 
circumslances  she  could  never  have  experienced; 
and  her  keen  appreciation  of  responsibility  made 
her    at  once    underetand   just    where   help  was 
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hand-Bhakings,  the  conveatiotial  greetings,  the 
few  "  pleasant  words  "  that  are  thrown  in,  aa  it 
were,  as  added  bounty  to  the  duty  done.  I  have 
watched  Princess  Mary  again  and  ^ain  on  such 
cTcasions,  and  it  has  been  often  a  marvel  to  me 
how  little  she  has  spared  herself,  with  what  con- 
scientious solicitude  she  would  consider  every 
detail,  so  that  nothing  should  be  omitted.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the  radiant 
smile  and  that  dignified,  genial  greeting  will  meet 
US  no  more  when  we  go  in  and  out  of  those  pub- 
lic functions  which  her  very  presence  seemed  to 
redeem  from  dreariness. 

There  was  another  side  to  the  glowing  color  of 
this  splendid  disprosition,  a  side  that  could  not  be 
absent  in  such  a  nature  as  hers — and  that  was  her 
power  of  lasting  friendship.  Years  might  sep- 
arate her  from  those  whom  she  had  known,  and 
the  chances  of  life  might  have  brought  changes 
of  fortune;  but  she  was  not  a  friend  only  for 
"all  time  of  our  wealth":  she  too  nobly  under- 
stood the  holiness  of  the  human  tie.  Her  utter 
absence  of  self- consciousness  made  you  never  for 
one  moment  forget  that  she  was  royal;  it  was 
not  because  she  remembered  it.  but  because  she 


needed,  and  what  that  help  meant  to  those  to 
whom  it  was  accorded.  On  several  occasions  I 
have  discussed  with  her  the  immense  service  that 
she  could  render  to  some  special  cause  by  giving 
that  assistance  which  she  so  ungrudgingly  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  almost  all  those  who  had  any 
good  scheme  to  lay  before  her;  and  I  have  been 
astonished  not  only  at  her  eagerness  to  add  to  her 
many  duties  one  more,  if  it  was  to  be  of  real 
service  to  humanity,  but  with  the  infinite  pains 
with  which  she  would  inquire  iflto  every  minute 
detail,  grasping  the  importance  of  little  things 
and  understanding  points  which  it  would  seem 
would  only  be  apparent  to  those  who  had  in  hand 
the  drudgery  of  arrangement.  It  was  this  peculiar 
power  that  gave  her  the  influence  which  made 
her  so  widely  beloved. 

Nothing  was  too  small,  and  nothing  was  too 
great;  and  when  she  related  her  own  experiences 
in  regard  to  those  charities  in  which  she  was  par- 
ticularly interested  you  realized  how  she  volun- 
tarily threw  herself  into  the  attitude  necessary 
for  those  who  undertake  really  hard  work  and 
mean  to  do  it  well.  Noljody  has  performed  any 
public  function,  in  no  matter  how  small  or  hum- 
ble a  way,  who  does  not  know  how  easy  it  is  to 
spare  himself;  how  pleasant  to  do  just  the  mini- 
mum of  what  is  requii-ed  and  to  shirk  the  maxi- 
mum ;    how    infinitely    fatiguing   are  the  extra 
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was  possessed  by  it,  and  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility that  came  to  her  with  the  inheritance  was 
never  for  one  moment  absenL  She  had  strong, 
keen  sympathy  for  the  poor.  Although  she  was 
alarmed  by  llie  growing  democracy  of  the  day, 
it  was    from    no    want    of    sympathy  with   the 

Whenever  I  have  met  her  I  have  heard  her 
speak  of  some  new  scheme  by  which  suffering 
could  be  alleviated — some  new  development  of 


she  herself  had  known  all  that  could  \>e  under- 
gone in  a  workhouse  infirmary,  and  all  the  trial 
and  the  disgrace  that  the  poor  woman's  hatiiw 
had  brought  upon  her  relatives.  Itwasonlyone 
instance  of  that  power  of  placing  herself  in  the 
position  of  those  who  suffer  which  was  so  cbir- 
acteristic  of  her  great  heart. 

On  another  occasion  1  remember  meeting  her 
at  a  concert  given  in  one  of  the  rich  "  fauliourgs" 
of  London.  The  people  who  composed  the  amli- 
ence  were  probably  not  on  visiting  terms  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Mayfair:  but  Princess  Marv 
bowed  to  this  one  and  the  other,  mentioning  their 
names,  and  giving  each  that  individual  ree<^i- 
tion  whicli  meaot  so  much  to  the  recipient.  1 
asked  her,  amazed,  bow  she  could  thus  remem- 
ber fa<;es  and  names.  She  gave  one  of  her  beam- 
ing smiles  and  said;  "They  are  good,  kind  peo- 
ple, who  help  the  objects  for  which  these  enter- 
taiaments  are  held.  I  always  make  a  point  <il 
knowing  them  and  trying  to  remember  where  I 
have  met  them. "  True  dignity  must  ever  bear 
about  a  deep  sense  of  individual  responsibility, 
and  all  real  responsibility  must  always  bring  a 
personal  relation  to  the  highest.  That  was  tlie 
secret  of  the  royal  mind  and  the  royal  manoer 
that  won  every  heart  that  came  within  the  sun- 
shine of  her  presence. 
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those  plans  by  which  the  more  privileged  classes 
could,  by  giving  of  their  tiiiie  and  their  money, 
help  not  only  those  who  needed  il,  but  in  the 
giving  benefit  themselves.  The  very  last  com- 
munication I  had  with  her  was  about  a  woman 
whom  she  had  placed  in  the  Inebriate  Farm  Col- 
ony which  she  herself  had  opened  one  sunny 
June  day.  Her  solicitude  about  this  woman  was 
as  great,  and  her  directions  as  minute,  as  though 


ABDUR  RAHMAN,   AMEER  OF  AFGHANISTAN. 

BY   ONE   WHO.  KNOWS   HIM. 

[The  rulers  of  some  very  small  countries  seem  to  be  playing  a  disproportionately  large  part  in 
the  making  of  serious  contemporary  history.  President  Kruger  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  is  only 
one  of  a  considerable  list,  some  civilized  and  some  savage,  whose  qualities  and  charEWters  as  ruling 
spirits  of  their  respective  domains  have  lately  had  a  world-wide  bearing.  Just  now  there  is  perhaps 
no  petty  sovereign  whose  position  is  more  strategic  than  that  of  the  ruler  of  the  independent  moun- 
tainous district  of  Asia  known  as  Afghanistan  ;  for  this  little  state  stands  as  the  buffer  between 
British  India  and  the  Eussian  advance  in  Central  Asia.  Afghanistan  lies  like  a  long  wedge  the 
sharp  east  end  of  which  touches  the  Chinese  empire  and  the  blunt  end  abuts  against  Persia  on  the 
west,  while  the  long  southern  frontier  adjoins  British  India,  and  the  northern  line  is  contiguous  with 
Turkestan.  TJhe  ruler  of  this  region,  known  as  the  Ameer,  is  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the 
Mohammedan  world.  He  is  in  a  place  where  he  can  mediate  between  the  Moslems  of  India  and 
those  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  character-sketch  of  the  reigning  Ameer,  which  we  present  here- 
with, is  written  from  the  English  point  of  view  by  a  high  official  in  the  British  Indian  service,  whose 
name  it  is  necessary  to  withhold  for  reasons  that  have  to  do  with  the  present  international  complica- 
tions.— The  Editor.] 


THE  character  and  success  of  India's  jwlicy  in 
respect  of  her  northern  and  northwestern 
borders  must  always  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  her  relationship  with  the  Mussulman  mon- 
arch at  Kabul.  Parliamentary  papers  show  that 
the  present  Ameer  succeeded  to  all  the  territories 
which  had  passed  from  his  uncle,  Sher  Ali  Khan, 
to  his  cousin,  Yakub  Khan,  at  whose  abdication, 
after  the  Kabul  massacre  of  1879,  the  Ameership 
devolved  upon  Abdiir  Bahman.  Thus  he  has  al- 
ways understood  that  the  tribal  territory  cut  off 
by  the  since- accepted  Durand  hue  of  1893  was 
•excluded  from  his  domination.  The  same  posi- 
tion must,  it  is  presumed,  be  maintained  after 
Abdur  Bahman's  death.  Nevertheless,  he  has 
throughout  his  rulership  exerted  every  device  and 
effort  to  obtain  a  footing  in  those  territories.  In 
Waziristan,  Bajour,  and  Mahmandistan  he  has 
been  especially  insinuating,  and  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  British  Government  were  once  on 
the  eve  of  a  rupture  with  him  over  the  two  first- 
named  places,  threatening  to  turn  him  out  by 
force  if  he  did  not  leave  peaceably  and  without 
delay.  At  his  death  they  may  possibly  be  con- 
fronted with  an  Ameer  still  more  eager  and  de- 
termined than  his  predecessor  to  wield  the  scepter 
of  authority  over  his  co-religionists  on  the  British 
border;  and  should  there  happen  to  be  a  govern- 
ment in  power  in  London  who' are  disinclined  to 
offer  any  opposition  to  this  innovation,  every  sec- 
tion of  our  frontier  fabric,  whether  of  *<  forward  " 
or  "backward"  architecture,  must  necessarily 
collapse. 

The  present  Ameer  is  now  over  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  has  been  two  or  three  times  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave  with  insidious  gout.     In  1894  the 


disease  took  such  a  serious  turn  that  he  was  be- 
lieved and  reported  to  be  past  recovery — ^indeed, 
there  was  a  fear  for  a  time  that  he  had  actually 
succumbed  to  the  attack.  They  are  frequently 
recurring  in  less  alarming  forms,  and  he  has  occa- 
sionally to  leave  his  darhar  owing  to  the  pain 
which  they  bring  him. 

Had  he  died  on  the  occasion  above  mentioned, 
his  eldest  son  Habibulla  Khan  would,  most  In- 
dian people  believe,  have  succeeded  him.  But 
his  Highness  is  not  known  to  have  yet  nominated 
an  heir,  and  he  may  be  awaiting  the  approach  to 
manhood  of  the  boy  Umar  Jan,  who  is  the  only 
royal  offspring  in  the  present  dynasty.  This  boy 
is  the  son  of  the  Ameer's  first  duly  married  wife, 
the  <<  Harem  Saheba,"  or  queen.  She  and  her 
husband  are  grandchildren  of  the  old  monarch 
Dost  Mahomed  Khan.  They  are  therefore  cous- 
ins, and  the  child  Umar  Jan,  born  in  this  royal 
line  and  in  wedlock,  is,  according  to  European 
ideas,  the  legitimate  heir.  Habibulla  Khan  and 
WasiruUa  Khan  are  the  sons  of  a  lady  of  lower 
rank,  who  was,  however,  it  is  believed,  properly 
married  to  the  Ameer. 

The  mother  of  Umar  Jan  has  a  very  strong 
personality,  and  some  influence  over  her  lord  and 
master.  Visitors  to  Kabul  say  that  were  the 
Ameer  to  die  leaving  no  heir  she  would  expend 
every  effort  to  establish  her  son  Umar  Jan  on  the 
throne.  Much  would  depend  on  the  views  of  the 
British  Government.  If  they  had  determined 
upon  any  particular  nominee  and  found  that  they 
could  dictate  terms  to  him  more  successfully  than 
to  another,  they  would,  no  doubt,  support  him. 

Outside  the  Ameer's  family,  there  is  no  one  who 
would  stand  much  chance  of  successfully  opposing 
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his  three  sons.  But  should  Ayub  Khan,  Sher 
All's  son,  who  conquered  Burrow's  brigade  at 
Mai  wand,  happen  to  get  into  Afghanistan  at  the 
appropriate  moment,  there  would  be  a  lively 
scrimmage  and  some  bloodshed.  There  still  re-  • 
main  many  adherents  of  the  old  dynasty  who 
would  rally  round  the  plucky  boy- general,  who 
is  now  a  middle-aged  man  with  a  good  share  of 
common  sense. 

AN    ADVENTUROUS    LIFE. 

The  hero  of  this  article,  Ameer  Abdur  Rah- 
man, has  had  a  wonderful  career.  During  hia 
early  years,  before  he  escaped  to  Samarcand,  he 
was  constantly  engaged  in  fighting  for  the  cause 
of  his  father,  Afzal  Khan,  and  he  won  great  fame 
as  a  general  and  a  leader.  His  battles,  which 
were  often  prolonged  and  always  skillfully  planned 
and  fought  from  his  side,  extended  from  one  side 
of  Afghanistan  to  the  other,  and  he  has  repelled 
overwhelming  numbers  of  factional  rebels,  some 
fighting  for  one  royal  claimant  to  the  throne  and 
some  for  another.  Abdur  Rahman  generally  gave 
the  full  measure  of  his  opposition  to  his  uncles — 
the  brothers  of  his  father  and  the  sons  of  the 
Dost  Mahomed.  Finally  the  country  became 
too  hot  for  him,  and  having  been  completely 
overcome  and  routed  by  a  force  very  superior  to 
his  own,  he  adopted  the  course  which  is  tradi- 
tional with  the  Afghans — ^he  bolted  to  Russian 
territory,  where  he  remained  an  economically 
paid  pensioner  of  the  Czar  till  summoned  in  1880 
to  take-over  his  ancestral  guddi.  The  negotiations 
connected  with  the  high  position  offered  to  him 
"were  carried  on  by  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  who  was 
theji  chief  political  officer  with  Sir  Donald  Stew- 
Art's  force.  After  the  exchange  of  several  let- 
ters, two  native  officers,  who  subsequently  be- 
came aids  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  were  deputed 
to  conduct  Abdur  Rahman  to  Zimma,  in  Afghan- 
istan, where  conferences  took  place  between  the 
Ameer-elect  and  Sir  Lepel  Griffin.  The  latter 
found  this  astute  Oriental  rather  more  than  a 
match  even  for  him  at  first,  but  Sir  Lepel's  diplo- 
matic skill  was  in  the  end  successful,  and  secured 
a  satisfactory  settlement.  Once  in  power,  the 
Ameer  lost  no  time  in  consolidating  his  authority, 
though  at  the  outset  he  had  considerable  trouble 
and  opposition,  which  necessitated  his  often  re- 
ggrting  to  extreme  and  drastic  measures.  Ayub 
Khan,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Herat  under 
his  father,  Sher  Ali,  and  had  absconded  to  Persia 
after  his  complete  defeat  by  Lord  Roberts,  near 
Kandahar,  reappeared  on  the  scene,  and  succeeded 
in  routing  the  Ameer's  forces  from  that  city, 
which  he  at  once  occupied,  following  up  the  ex- 
pelled with  much  determination  and  pluck. 
Abdur  Rahman  then   perceived  that  unless  he 


took  the  field  himself  there  would  be  insuperable 
trouble,  so  he  started  off  with  a  picked  force  and 
met  Ayub's  so  far  victorious  army  in  battle  arrav 
near  Kandahar.  The  matter  was  quickly  decided. 
Abdur  Rahman's  skillful  generalship  was  too 
much  for  Ayub,  who  was  signally  defeated,  wid 
had  again  to  bolt  precipitately  into  Persia,  where 
till  1888,  when  he  was  removed  to  India,  he  was, 
mainly  at  our  expense,  an  honored  guest  of  the 
Shah. 

A    8TEBN    RULER. 

Abdur  Rahman's  success  on  this  occasion 
seemed  to  inspire  respect  in  the  country,  which, 
as  his  iron  rule  gradually  became  more  severe 
and  uncompromising,  soon  grew  into  fear.  With 
no  respect  of  persons,  and  no  sentimental  weak- 
ness, his  rigorous  austerity  and  cold-blooded  des- 
potism soon  gained  for  him  a  feeling  of  distnigt- 
fulness  and  alarm  throughout  the  country.  Chief 
after  chief,  nobleman  after  nobleman,  were  being 
peremptorily  summoned  to  the  capital,  and  on  some 
pretext  or  other  either  ruined,  imprisoned,  or  ex- 
ecuted. Nor  did  he  rest  till  he  had  demolished 
all  those  whom  he  believed  either  to  be  his  ene- 
mies or  too  popular  and  strong  to  have  in  his 
way.  "We  cannot  prejudge  him  from  the  stand- 
point of  British  civilization;  his  means  to  the  end 
which  he  subsequently  attained  were  rough  and, 
in  our  eyes,  perhaps,  barbarous;  but  a  gentle  Vic 
toria  rule  would  have  been  of  no  use  in  mat  un- 
civilized country,  which  requires  to  be  continually 
**  under  the  iron  heel."  He  now  has  the  countrir 
completely  at  his  feet,  and  a  mere  whisper  of  his, 
which  may  reach  even  the  remotest  corner  of  the 
kingdom,  is  as  effectual  as  a  battery  of  artillery. 
But  he  has  had  some  trouble  in  acquiring  this 
unprecedentedly  strong  position.  The  Ghilzai 
rebellion  of  ten  years  ago  shook  the  principahtv 
to  its  foundation,  and  for  a  long  time  threatened 
to  throw  the  whole  country  into  tempestuous  an- 
archy. But  it  was  ultimately  subdued,  though 
not  without  much  bloodshed  and  desolation.  The 
revolt  in  1888  of  the  Ameer's  cousin,  Ishak  Khan, 
a  Sher  Ali-ite,  who  was  governor,  and  one  might 
say  autocrat,  of  Afghan  Turkestan,  was  another 
formidable  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  Kabul 
throne.  Ishak  Khan  had  several  times  been  sum- 
moned to  the  Ameer's  presence  in  a  friendly  way, 
but  bearing  in  mind  what  had  happened  to  so 
many  of  his  colleagues  in  other  parts  of  the  do- 
minion, he  had  put  off,  with  many  ingenious  ex- 
cuses, compliance  with  his  monarch's  invitation. 
At  length  the  Ameer,  incensea  at  this  repeated 
disobedience,  dispatched  an  army  against  the  de- 
linquent, which,  however,  the  latter  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  and  dispersing.  Ishak  Khan  there 
upon  marched  on  toward  Kabul  with  the  wild  idea 
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of  capturing  the  city,  but  he  was  met  on  the  way 
by  &  more  destructive  force  than  his  own,  com- 
manded by  the  Ameer  in  person.  lehak  Khan 
was  soon  defeated,  and  on  finding  that  further 
struggle  was  hopeless,  he  absconded  with  a  selec- 
tion of  his  most  faithful  followers,  crossed  the 
river  Oxus,  and  took  refuge  in  the  very  Russian 
city,  Samarcand,  where  Abdur  Rahman  had  spent 
»o  many  years  of  his  exile.  Ishak  Khan  and  his 
following  are  now  the  guests  of  Russia,  from 
whom  Ihey  receive  a  decent  competency.  The 
Ameer  continued  his  march  on  to  Mogar-i- Sharif, 
and  spent  about  a  year  or  so  in  Ishab  Khan's  late 
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domain  in  settling  the  affairs  of  government,  and 
in  putting  to  torture  and  death  those  whom  he 
believed  to  have  furthered  or  favored  his  enemy's 
designs. 

There  have  since  been  several  revolts  against 
his  authority,  principal  among  which  was  the 
great  Hazaraoulbreak,  between  Kabul  and  Herat, 
This  was  a  Shiah  versus  Sunni  contest,  and  ended, 
of  course,  in  the  complete  success  of  the  Ameer. 
His  Highness  is  a  iSunni  follower  of  the  Prophet. 
Most  of  the  Persians  are  Skiahs,  and  consequently 
there  are  a  great  many  of  the  latter  in  Afghanis- 
tan, especially  on  its  western  limits.  Another 
mixed  tribe  of  Hazaras  toward  Kandahar  also 
broke  out,  but  were  likewise  crushed  in  the  end. 
The  Mongols,  too,  occupying  territory  close  upon, 
if  not  in,  the  province  of  Kabul,  have  more  than 
once  shown  their  teeth,  which,  however,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  have  in  the  long  run  been 
successfully  extracted.  There  is  not  likely  to  bo 
another  revolt  of  any  magnitude  during  the  life 
of  the  present  Ameer,  who  has  subjugated  the 
country  so  completely  and  unmistakably  as  to  be 
now  able  to  interlard  with  his  still  unbrokeii 
rigor  a  modicum  of  kingly  generosity  and  conde- 
scension; while  his  supposed  exaltation  to  the 
very  highest  attainable  position  under  the  Prophet 
stimulates  his  subjects  to  admiration,  reverence, 
and  individual  and  collective  allegiance.  His 
name  and  his  doings  are  only  criticised  in  sup- 
pressed whispers  and  eulogized  in  loud  shouts, 
and  woe  betide  the  monstrous  dare-devil  who 
ventures  to  say  or  even  to  remotely  hint  abroad 
anything  which  is  not  in  his  Highness'  praise. 
The  Ameer  evidently  does  not  believe  in  the  re- 
lations between  England  and  Afghanistan  being 
conducted  through  a  subordinate  government; 
this  is  exemplified  by  the  eagerness  he  evinced  to 
have  an  antl^issador  in  London  as  a  proper  inter- 
mediary. He  must  have  been  disappointed  be- 
yond measure  at  the  refusal  of  his  request,  for  it 
is  clear  that  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  it. 

THE    AMEEb's    relations    with    POREIONERg. 

The  Ameer  treats  his  English  and  other  for- 
eign employees  with  much  consideration  and  hos- 
pitality, and  pays  them  all  well.  He  has  indeed 
a  great  respect  for  a  white  face  so  long  as  its  pos- 
sessor is  "straight,"  and  practical,  and  brave,  as 
he  has  usually  found  Englishmen  whom  he  has 
met.  His  suspicions  with  regard  to  us  are  only 
in  respect  of  our  diplomacy  and  our  international 
dealings,  and  he  probably  has  more  real  respect 
for  his  veterinary  surgeon  than  for  a  viceroy. 
His  treatment  of  Sir  Salter  Pyne  has  bound  the 
latter  to  him  with  the  most  aSectionatA  bonds. 
Whether  Pyne  has  or  ever  had  much  influence 
with  the  Ameer  is  doubtful.     He  guides  him,  no 
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doubt,  in  engineering  questions,  but  in  those  af- 
fecting the  nation  or  its  government  the  Ameer 
is  very  unlikely  to  be  influenced  by  anyone. 
Pyne  would  soon  come  to  grief  if  the  Ameer 
found  him  dabbling  in  diplomacy  or  offering  sug- 
gestions under  that  head.  Indeed,  Sir  Salter 
Pyne  knows  better. 

In  188^  the  Ameer  complained  of  his  impecu- 
nious condition  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
on  the  government  without  assistance.  He  was 
granted  a  subsidy  of  one  lakh  of  rupees  a  month, 
which  the  Durand  mission  of  ten  years  later 
raised  to  a  lakh  amd  a  half.  He  has  been  pre- 
sented with  enormous  quantities  of  arms  and  am- 
munition, including  some  valuable  and*  useful 
field  pieces,  and  under  the  Durand  agreement  of 
November  12,  1893,  he  is  not  only  permitted  to 
import  warlike  stores  ad  libitum,  but  has  an 
engagement  from  us  that  we  will  help  him  in 
this  respect.  His  army  is  now  well  equipped 
with  the  most  modem  rifles  of  precision,  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  ammunition  ;  while  the  ac- 
couterments  and  appointments  which  they  can 
display  are  beyond  what  could  ever  have  been 
pictured  in  an  Afghan  Ameer's  wildest  dream. 
The  factories  at  Kabul,  established  and  devel- 
oped by  that  remarkably  enterprising  and  suc- 
cessful Sir  Salter  Pyne,  now  turn  out,  indeed 
have  for  years  been  producing,  a  vast  variety  of 
weapons,  machinery,  and  other  impedimenta, 
which  have  considerably  raised  the  status  of  the 
country  and  introduced  artistic  industry  which 
does  both  the  Ameer  and  his  chief  engineer  the 
greatest  credit.  These  innovations  have  also 
made  the  Ameer's  position  more  firm  ;  it  would 
be  no  child's-play  now  for  any  European  power 
to  attempt  an  invasion  of  Kabul.  During  the 
first  few  years  of  his  reign,  Abdur  Rahman 
evinced  much  anxiety  to  have  a  properly  defined 
boundary  all  around  his  dominions,  and  this  led  to 
the  appointment,  in  1884,  of  joint  British  and 
Russian  commissions  to  delimitate  his  northern 
frontier  from  the  river  Hari  Rud  oA  the  Persian 
border  eastward  to  the  river  Amu  Daria,  or  Oxus. 
From  the  latter  point  to  the  Victoria  Lake  the 
river  itself  had,  in  1873,  been  mutually  agreed 
upon  between  England  and  Russia  as  the  bound- 
ary, though  the  informality  of  the  agreement 
had  practically  turned  it  into  a  dead  letter  ;  for 
both  Sher  Ali  and  Abdur  Rahman  continued  to 
occupy  territory  trans- Oxus,  which  was  only  re- 
cently evacuated  in  accordance  with  arrange- 
ments come  to  in  connection  with  the  demarca- 
tion in  the  Pamir  district  between  Victoria  Lake 
and  the  Chinese  border. 

The  demarcation  from  Persia  eastward  was  a 
complete  success,  and  except  for  the  well-known 
and  unfortunate  incident  at  Panjdeh,  in  which 


the  Russians  seized  territory  actually  at  the  time 
in  the  Ameer's  possession,  there  was  no  contre- 
temps upon  which  England  need  look  back  with 
regret.  The  Ameer's  representative,  Kazi  Sad- 
ud-din,  knowing,  but  often  misinterpreting,  his 
master's  suspicious  nature,  gave  Sir  West  Ridge- 
way  some  trouble,  but  he  never  succeeded  in  di- 
verting the  British  commander  from  any  purpose 
he  had  firmly  decided  upon.  On  his  way  back 
to  India  Sir  West  Ridgeway  and  his  oflBcers  vis- 
ited the  Ameer  at  his  capital  and  were  much 
struck  with  his  strong,  arrogant,  egotistic,  and 
determined  character. 

HIS   ATTITUDE    TOWARD    ENGLAND. 

In  the  meantime  the  Ameer  had  (in  the  spring 
of  1885)  met  Lord  Dufferin  at  Rawal  Pindi, 
where  some  very  important  negotiations  took 
place,  terminating  in  the  Ameer's  solemn  and 
publicly  expressed  loyalty  to  the  queen -empress, 
and  his  everlasting  friendship  to  the  British 
nation.  At  a  banquet  at  which  were  present, 
among  many  other  high  dignitaries,  the  vice- 
roy—Lord Dufferin — the  Duke  of  Connaught. 
several  native  chiefs,  two  commanders-in-chief, 
and  a  couple  of  lieutenant-governors,  the  Ameer 
drew  from  a  golden  sheath  a  beautiful  sword 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  viceroy, 
and  in  a  very  animated  oration  declared  that  with 
that  sword  would  he  smite  to  the  earth  the  ene- 
mies of  the  British  Government.  He  was  in- 
tensely interested  and  amazed  at  seeing  our  splen- 
did display  of  troops,  whose  march  past  and  sub- 
sequent maneuvers  he  watched  with  the  eye  of 
an  enthusiastic  soldier.  On  his  way  back  to 
Kabul  a  Peshawur  missionary  presented  him  with 
a  Protestant  Bible,  which,  in  spite  of  his  rehg- 
ious  bigotry,  he  very  graciously  accepted. 

.In  the  matter  of  trade  and  passage  through  his 
country  the  Ameer  is  irreconcilably  obdurate. 
Here  again  his  inordinately  suspicious  character 
comes  in,  for  no  trade  king  or  syndicate  has  yet 
been  able  to  move  him  in  this  matter,  though  he 
must  see  quite  plainly  that  the  opening  up  of 
Afghanistan  to  the  benefits  of  external  trade 
would  eventually  enrich  the  country  and  improve 
his  own  revenues.  With  similar  jealousy  and 
want  of  trustfulness  in  the  motives  of  others,  he 
closes  his  country  to  foreign  travelers  almost  as 
selfishly  as  the  Thibetans  have  closed  theirs.  It 
is  only  to  special  individuals  of  rank  and  impor- 
tance that  he  will  concede  the  privilege  of  a  pro- 
tected passage.  Albeit  there  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  little  danger  involved  in  traveling  in 
Afghanistan.  The  writer  was  very  recently  in 
what  was  years  ago  one  of  the  most  uncivilized 
bazaars  in  the  country,  and  the  Afghans  were 
most  civil  and  obliging. 
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It  is  most  interesting  to  listen  to  the  Ameer's 
public  speeches.  They  are  really  marvels  of  elo- 
quence, verbosity,  egotism,  logic,  exaggeration, 
plausibility,  and  affected  disingenuousness  com- 
bined. His  darharis  and  other  listeners  stand  in 
front  of  him  transfixed,  and  he  plays  upon  their 
temporarily  hypnotized  faculties  with  greedy  avid- 
ity, dismissing  them  after  a  fiery  but  neverthe- 
less perfectly  self -controlled  harangue,  some- 
times lasting  three  or  four  hours,  with  feelings  of 
awe  and  wonderment.  In  addition  to  being  a 
genius,  the  Ameer  appears  a  very  widely  read 
man,  with  almost  a  supematurally  retentive  mem- 
ory, for  he  can  quote  and  recite  volumes  of 
valuable  matter  and  place  interpretations  upon 
what  he  has  read  and  heard  which  a  Daniel 
would  be  proud  of.  In  a  recent  speech,  for  ex- 
ample, he  referred  to  an  incident  in  French  his- 
tory of  thirty  years  ago,  and  he  seems  to  have 
followed  pretty  closely  the  events  connected  with 
the  Turco- Greek  war.  He  is  a  singularly  inter- 
esting man  to  get  into  conversation  with,  provided 
one  can  speak  either  Persian  or  Pushtu.  He  does 
not  speak  English,  and  talking  to  him  through  an 
interpreter  is  not  satisfactory.  He  believes  him- 
self a  connecting  link  of  Alexander  the  Great,  all 
other  links  separating  him  from  that  renowned 
monarch  having  been  rusty  and  rotten. 

The  Ameer's  habits  are  very  regular,  and,  un- 
like the  majority  of  Oriental  potentates,  he  is 
neither  a  gourmand  nor  an  excessive  drinker. 
He  also  has  a  great  antipathy  to  the  opium  vice, 
resorting  to  this  soporific  only  when  his  ailment 
is  excruciatingly  troublesome. 

ECCENTRICITIES    OP   CONDUCT. 

In  some  phases  of  his  dealings  with  the  Indian 
Government  the  Ameer  has  exhibited  not  only 
unfriendliness,  but  a  stubborn  blindness  to  his 
own  good.  His  encroachments  in  independent 
Waziristan;  his  unlajvful  occupation  of  similar 
territory  in  Bajour;  his  endeavors  to  obtain  su- 
premacy over  the  Mohmands  and  others,  all  in 
violation  of  the  clearest  mutual  understanding 
with  the  British,  gave  much  trouble;  while  his 
refusal  to  send  a  commissioner  to  jointly  settle 
the  Afghan -Waziristan  boundary  after  he  had 
agreed  to  do  so  was  anything  but  a  laurel  to  his 
honor.  The  revolt  of  the  Waziris  following  upon 
this  pointed  to  grave  suspicion  of  his  Highness' 
hand  being  in  some  way  in  it,  especially  when,  on 
the  Ameer's  assumption  of  the  title  of  ^'Zia-ul- 
Mitatiwadeen "  (or,  the  **  Light  of  Union  and 
Faith"),  Mulla  Powindat,  the  leader  of  the  at- 
tack on  Wano,  was  received  at  Kabul  and  enter- 
tained in  the  most  friendly  manner  by  his  High- 
ness. Up  to  this  time,  be  it  remembered,  the 
Mulla  had  been  in  open  enmity  with  the  Ameer, 
who  had  offered  a  reward  of  Rs.  10,000  for  his 


head.  Indeed,  for  many  years  the  Ameer*s  in- 
explicably strange  attitude  along  the  whole  bor- 
der, especially  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
on  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  between  the  Kur- 
ram  and  Kandahar,  could  not  but  arouse  a  sus- 
picion both  in  England  and  in  India  as  to  his  fidelity. 

Another  instance,  which  breathed  anything 
but  friendly  amenities,  was  the  arrogant  and  rude 
behavior  of  his  son  the  **  Shahzada,"  who  visited 
us  here  in  1895.  Anyone  could  see  with  half 
an  eye  that  this  bumpkin,  whose  impudent  atti- 
tude was  too  studied  to  be  natural,  was  acting 
under  precise  instructions  received  from  his  father. 
To  have  deputed  such  a  rustic  to  pay  court  to  our 
queen -empress  and  to  rub  shoulders  with  royalty 
and  other  refined  and  polished  society  constituted 
in  itself  almost  an  outrage  upon  cultured  Eng- 
land. But  that  the  Ameer  should  have,  as  he 
apparently  did,  coached  up  the  boy  before  start- 
ing to  an  attitude  of  perspicuous  incivility,  was  in- 
solence to  the  British  nation.  How  the  Ameer 
could  have  supposed  that  an  attitude  of  this  char- 
acter could  insure  success  in  the  delicate  mission 
intrusted  to  the  Shahzada  of  getting  Her  majesty's 
consent  to  receive  an  Afghan  envoy  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The 
boy's  behavior,  both  on  his  journeys  from  and  to 
Afghanistan  and  while  in  Europe,  will  be  remem- 
bered for  at  least  a  few  decades.  A  question  has 
been  raised  somewhere  as  to  why  he  did  not  visit 
Constantinople.  It  is  believed  that  the  Sultan, 
who  reads  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  the 
Ameer's  assumption  of  Mussulman  headship  and 
prophetic  pretensions,  did  not  wish  to  be  bothered 
with  this  so-called  '< Prince"  Nasirulla. 

The  Ameer's  methods  of  punishment  are  varied 
and  singularly  ingenious.  Kabul  is  too  far  from 
London  to  enable  us  to  hear  of  them  all;  but  a 
story  was  told  by  a  traveler  who  visited  Kabul 
some  years  ago  which  gave  three  specimens  of 
his  originality  in  this  respect.  One  old  man  got 
'  his  beard  pulled  out  by  the  roots  in  public  darbar 
for  some  offense  against  the  tenets  of  the  Ameer's 
autocracy;  another,  who  was  a  baker,  and  had 
sold  short  weight,  was  sentenced  to  be  roasted  in 
his  own  oven;  a  third,  who  had  mentioned  to  his 
friends  (?)  that  the  Russians  were  advancing  on 
Kabul,  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a  tall  pole,  upon 
which  had  been  fastened  a  small  stool,  where  he 
was  commanded  to  shout  vociferously  '  *  the  Rus- 
sians are  coming."  Should  he  lack  in  his  en- 
ergies or  give  way  to  a  doze  there  was  a  sentry 
below  who  would  remind  him  of  his  duty  by  a 
prod  from  his  fixed  bayonet. 

There  is  sufiicient  evidence  that  the  Ameer  was 
erroneously  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  dis- 
turbances and  combined  revolt  raised  against  the 
British  by  the  frontier  tribes.     He  seems  neither 
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to  have  helped  nor  to  have  encouraged  these  mis- 
guided factions  in  their  lamentable  outbreaks; 
a.nd  his  straightforward  and  dignified  repudiation 
of  his  guilt,  viewed  in  the  light  of  his  subsequent 
demeanor  and  proceedings,  has  a  genuineness 
aljout  it  which  should  satisfy  the  most  skepti- 
cal. We  can  hardly  hold  him  responsible,  under 
tho  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case,  if  the  acts 
of  certain  recalcitrant  sections  of  his  people  im- 
plied their  countenance  or  approval  of  a  religious 
uprising.  Nevertheless,  the  knowledge  that  Eng- 
land is  prepared  to  pull  them  up  for  any  disloyal- 
ty of  this  kind  may  be  a  wholesome  lesson  for  him 
in  the  future. 

In  unmistakably  strong  language  the  Ameer 
upbraids  them  for  their  foolish^  deceitful,  and 
villainous  conduct  in  taking  up  arms  against  a 
government  (the  British)  who  have  always  treat- 
ed them  so  well.  He  rejects  with  some  emphasis 
the  pretensions  of  these  tribes  in  the  matter  of  a 
jehad,  pointing  out  to  them  in  the  most  signifi- 
cant terms  that  they  have  no  power  under  the 
Koran  to  declare  a  jehad.  He  says  in  a  procla- 
mation to  his  own  people,  published  broadcast: 
*  *  Why  do  you  call  these  disturbances  jehad  or 
^hoza  ?  The  first  condition  of  a  jehad  is  the  co- 
operation of  the  King  of  Islam  {i.e.,  himself).  It 
is  curious  that  the  king  is  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  English,  and  yet  you  are  making  a  fuss  about 
jehad." 

He  then  goes  on  to  observe  that  the  tribesmen, 
in  talking  among  themselves,  give  the  cause  of 
the  rising  to  the  British  occupation  of  Chitral  and 
Swat,  and  continues:  **I  tell  you  that  in  taking 
possession  of  Chitral  the  object  of  the  British 
Government  is  not  to  assess  revenue  or  to  tax 
the  peopl*^.'* 

He  then  proceeds  to  tell  the  revolting  tribes 
that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  affairs,  and 
has  no  concern  with  them,  because  he  has  no 
trust  in  them.  *<Donot,"  he  says,  <*  be  led  to 
think  that,  like  Sher  Ali,  the  Ameer,  with  whom 
England  went  to  war  in  1878,  I  am  such  a  fool 
as  to  annoy  and  offend  others  for  your  sake. 
Your  real  object  is  to  make  me  fight  with  the 
British  Government  and  if  I  were  to  do  such  a 
foolish  thing  I  am  sure  you  would  assume  the 
position  of  simple  spectators." 

His  proclamations  are  too  long  to  reproduce, 
but  they  are  most  interesting  state  papers.  It  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  one  of  them,  which 
condemns  the  idea  of  a  jehad,  is  dated  Au- 
gust 13 — that  is  to  say,  about  four  days  before 
he  received  the  letter  from  the  government  of 
India  regarding  the  reported  complicity  of  his 
people,  his  troops,  and  his  commander-in-chief  in 
the  rebellion.  There  is  one  thing  noticeable  in 
his  proclamations:  it  is  that  he  ignores  all  knowl- 


edge of  the  <*mad"  mollah.  Having  dilated 
upon  the  position  of  the  tribes  and  shown  how 
they  tendered  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, accepted  allowances,  and  made  agree- 
ments, he  observes  that  they  have  now,  without 
any  cause,  raised  disturbances  and  rebellion  at 
the  instance  of  a  fakir  * '  whose  parentage  is  not 
even  known  to  the  King  of  Islam." 

So  much  for  the  *<  mad  "  mollah,  who  declared, 
which  a  good  many  in  India  and  England  be- 
lieved, that  he  had  the  assistance  and  support  of 
the  Ameer.  His  Highness;  with  his  unique  knowl- 
edge of  moUahs  and  their  proclivities,  must  have 
thought  the  British  frontier  oflBcials  very  unwary 
to  have  allowed  the  rising  to  so  coolly  initiate 
itself  without  any  check. 

A  very  tiny  spark  may,  if  not  trampled  out, 
be  the  nucleus  of  the  conflagration  of  a  city.  So 
it  was  in  this  instance.  Had  immediate  steps 
been  taken  to  seize  the  so-called  <<  mad  "  mollah 
(who,  by  the  way,  was  no  more  mad  than  those 
who  so  stigmatized  him),  the  outbreak  might 
have  been  nipped  in  the  bud. 

In  summing  up  the  Ameer's  character  it  is 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  his  many 
and  great  merits  do  not  outweigh  his  strange  and 
inseparably  inherent  demerits.  But  we  may  safely 
conjecture  that  so  diametrically  opposed  are  his 
nature  and  attributes  to  those  qualities  which 
commend  themselves  to  enlightened  Englishmen 
that  the  majority  of  what  we  regard  in  him  as 
good  he  probably  himself  considers  bad  ;  whOe 
many  of  those  palpable  demerits  of  his  which  are 
most  revolting  to  our  cultured  senses  form  in  his 
estimation  rather  the  better  side  of  his  character. 
Yet,  when  he  meets  an  English  gentleman  he 
can,  in  spite  of  his  naturally  uncouth  and  domi- 
neering tendencies,  be  as  courteous  and  deferen- 
tial as  an  ancient  Abercom.  The  writer  can  per- 
sonally vouch  for  this.  He  is,  moreover,  one  of 
the  most  hospitable  Orientals  one  has  had  the 
honor  to  meet.  Nothing  is,  in  his  view,  good 
enough  for  anyone  whom  he  welcomes  as  a 
guest.  But  Afghans  are  still  Afghans,  and  it 
will  take  some  centuries  to  break  through  their 
native  idiosyncrasies.  One  sterling  good  quality 
of  the  Ameer's  must  be  admitted:  he  is  intensely 
patriotic,  and  whatever  he  has  done  which  has 
appeared  opprobrious  in  our  eyes,  he  has  always 
had  at  heart  the  good  of  his  country  and  of  his 
people. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  more  to  our  advantage 
than  otherwise  that  his  Highness  should  not  be 
cut  off  for  many  years  ;  and  we  may  as  well  end 
this  article  by  wishing  long  life  and  prosperity  in 
what  is  really  virtuous  and  noble  and  progressive 
to  his  Highness  the  Ameer,  Sir  Abdur  Rahman 
Khan,  G.C.S.I. 


THE  NEW  CANADIAN  RECIPROCITY  MOVEMENT. 


BY  E.  V.   SMALLEY. 


THE  visit  to  Washington   of   the  Canadian 
premier,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  of  his 
colleague  in  the  Ministry,   Mr.   Daviess,  brings 
up  anew  the  whole  question  of  taking  down  the 
Customs  barriers  which  prevent  full  reciprocal 
trade  between  the  United   States  and  Canada. 
Sir  Wilfrid's  primary  purpose  in  going  to  Wash- 
ington was  not,   however,  to  reopen  this  ques- 
tion.    When  he  was  in  Europe  at  the  Queen's 
Jubilee  he  met  General  John  W.   Foster,  who 
gave  him  a  cordial  invitation  to  come  to  our  seat 
of  governmejit  and  talk  over  the  Bering   Sea 
controversy.     It  was  in  the  settlement  of  this 
controversy,  rather  than  by  offering  concessions 
to  American  goods  seeking  market  in  Canada, 
that  the   Canadian   statesman   hoped  to  secure 
some  letting  down  of  the  bars  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  law   in   favor   of  the    main    products  of 
Canada.     I  think  he  has  approached  the  ques- 
tion from  the  wrong   side.     In   the  American 
mind,  reciprocity  with  Canada  means  that  our 
neighbors  are  to  take  their  tariff  off  from  our 
manufactured  goods  in  return  for  such  action  on 
our  part  as  will  admit  free  of  duty  to  this  coun- 
try their  barley,  lumber,  hay,  potatoes,  and  eggs. 
We  do  not  admit  that  they  have  any  right  to  kill 
in  the  open  sea  the  seals  which  are  on  their  way 
to  the  breeding-grounds  upon  the  islands  which 
we  own.     In  offering  to  trade  this  assumed  right 
against  the  very  valuable  privilege  of  shipping 
their  farm  products  to  our  market  free  of  duty, 
they  seem  to  us  to  be  tryipg  to  accomplish  the 
old  trick  of  swapping  off  something  for  nothing. 
Were  Sir  Wilfrid  prepared  to  propose  genuine 
reciprocal  trade,  offering  us  the  free  admission 
of  farm  machinery,   mining  machinery,   leather 
goods,   fruits,   and  textile  fabrics,  in   exchange 
for   our    free   admission    of    Canadian   lumber, 
barley,   and  eggs,  the*  negotiations  would   cer- 
tainly   have    assumed    a    different    phase.     He 
was  not  prepared  to  do  this,  for  the  reason  that 
such  a  proposition  would  meet  with  the  earnest 
opposition  of  a  large  number  of  people  who  have 
engaged  in  manufacturing  in  Canada  in  recent 
years  under  the  shelter  of  protective  duties  im- 
posed by  the  government  of  his  predecessor.  Sir 
John  MacDonald. 

The  growth  of  manufacturing  in  Canada  has 
greatly  complicated  the  reciprocity  question.  The 
old  reciprocity  treaty,  negotiated  in  1854  by  the 
Canadian  Governor- General,  Lord  Elgin,  and  by 


our  Secretary  of  State,  William  L.  Marcy,  pro- 
vided only  for  the  free  admission  of  natural 
products.  It  lasted  until  1866,  when  it  was 
abrogated  by  the  United  States.  It  was  a  one- 
sided affair,  for  the  reason  that  we  had  no  fann 
products  or  lumber  which  Canada  wanted  to  bay 
from  us,  whereas  Canada  had  a  large  surplus  of 
products  for  which  the  United  States  offered  the 
best  and  almost  the  only  market.  The  abroga- 
tion  of  the  treaty  was,  however,  more  a  matter  of 
sentiment  than  business.  We  were  still  sore 
about  the  attitude  of  England  during  our  civil 
war,  and  about  the  friendly  refuge  given  to  our 
rebels  in  Canada,  and  it  was  probably  this  feel- 
ing more  than  any  commercial  considerations 
that  led  our  Government  to  abandon  the  treaty. 

Shortly  after  the  abrogation  of  the  old  reci- 
procity treaty  a  very  strong  statesman  came  to 
the  head  of  affairs  in  Canada.     Sir  John  Mac- 
Donald  was  a  protectionist.     He  had  seen  with 
his  own  eyes  the  flourishing  manufacturing  con- 
cerns of  the  New  England  States,  and  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  he  could  see  no  rea- 
son  why  Canada  should   xiot   manufacture  the 
goods,  implements,  and  machinery  which  she  re- 
quired.    After  a  long  struggle  against  the  old 
free -trade  idea,  inherited  from  England,  Sir  John 
was  able  to  put  through  the  Canadian  Parliament 
a  protective  tariff  bill,  levying  duties  upon  all  im- 
ports averaging  about  33  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
No  discrimination  was  made  in  favor  of  England 
in  this  bill,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  chiding 
in  the  English  press  of  the  heartless  treatment  of 
the  mother  country  shown  by  the  Canadian  colo- 
nies.    Still,  there  was  no  resentment,  because 
English  statesmen  knew  very  well  that  the  thread 
which  attached  Canada  to  the  British  empire  was 
a  very  slender  one  and  would  not  bear  much 
strain.     The  right  of  the  Canadians  to  impose 
whatever  duties  they  pleased  and  to  place  Great 
Britain  on  the  same  footing  with  other  foreign 
countries  was  fully  conceded;  the  new  protective 
poUcy  was  called  the  '*  National  Policy"  by  the 
Canadian  conservative  newspapers,  and  this  term 
was  commonly  abbreviated,  in  political  discussions, 
into  the   ''  N.  P."     Whether  the  **  N.  P."  was 
wisdom  or  folly  is  the  main  question  which  has 
divided  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  parties  in 
Canada  for  a  great  many  years. 

The  national  policy  lost  ground  after  the  death 
of  Sir  John  MacDonald.     His  successor  in  the 
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premiership,  Sir  George  Tupper,  lacked  ability 
as  a  political  leader  and  skill  to  resist  the  vigor- 
ous attacks  of  the  Liberals,  who  wore  away  the 
Conservative  majorities  in  one  province  after  an- 
other until  they  finally  obtained  control  of  the 
Parliament  and  the  government.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  formed 
a  new  cabinet  and  became  the  premier.  He  had 
constantly  attacked  the  high -tariff  policy  of  the 
Conservatives,  and  had  favored  efforts  for  reci- 
procity with  the  United  States.  It  is  one  thing, 
however,  to  advocate  free  trade  on  the  stump  as 
the  leader  of  an  oppositipn  party,  and  quite  an- 
other thing  to  put  it  in  the  shape  of  legislation 
when  such  a  party  comes  into  power.  Sir  Wil- 
frid and  his  associates  at  Ottawa  found  themselves 
in  much  the  same  condition  as  President  Cleve- 
land and  his  cabinet  were  in  when  they  came  into 
power  in  Washington  in  1893,  pledged  by  their 
platform  to  antagonize  the  protective- tariff  system. 
A  multitude  of  protective  interests  have  grown 
up  in  Canada  under  the  so-called  national  policy 
of  Sir  John  MacDonald  which  would  be  ruined, 
or  at  least  grievously  hurt,  if  any  reciprocity  treaty 
were  made  with  the  United  States  which  should 
admit  our  manufactures  free  of  duty  to  the  Cana- 
dian markets.  Proprietors  of  these  concerns  and 
their  host  of  employees  and  attendants  had  votes, 
and  no  political  leader  was  ready  to  turn  his  back 
upon  them.  To  destroy  the  infant  industries  of 
Canada  would  be  a  very  bold  and  hazardous  act 
for  any  Canadian  statesman  to  undertake.  Sir 
Wilfrid  in  power  is  probably  as  sincere  a  free 
trader  as  was  Sir  Wilfrid  as  an  opposition  leader, 
but  he  is  now  bound  to  go  slowly  and  feel  his 
way  carefully.  This  is  why  he  appears  in  Wash- 
ington with  the  Bering  Sea  question  and  some 
minor  fisheries  questions  as  a  stock  in  trade  with 
which  to  barter  for  the  opening  of  our  markets 
to  Canadian  farm  products  and  lumber. 

Canadians  have  a  far  greater  interest  in  recip- 
rocal trade  than  we  can  have  in  the  United 
States.  They  form  a  thin  and  narrow  fringe  of 
population,  stretching  along  our  borders  for  four 
thousand  miles,  with  the  barren  and  frozen  North 
at  their  backs.  Their  natural  trade  centers  are 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  very  few  points 
in  this  fringe  of  population  which  are  not  nearer 
to  some  American  large  city  than  to  any  consider- 
able city  in  Canada.  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec 
would  trade  with  Boston  and  New  York  if  cus- 
toms duties  did  not  stand  in  the  way;  Ontario 
would  trade  with  Buffalo  and  with  Detroit; 
Manitoba  would  trade  with  St.  Paul,  Minneapo- 
lis, and  Duluth;  the  new  mining  regions  of  the 
eastern  part  of  British  Columbia  would  go  to 
Spokane  for  supplies,  and  the  western  part  of 
British  Columbia  would  do  business  with  Port- 


land, Seattle,  and  Tacoma.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  if  full  reciprocal  trade  were  estab- 
lished between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
Canadians  would  gain  far  more  than  we  would, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  markets  of  a  na- 
tion of  seventy  million  people  are  worth  far  more 
than  those  of  a  nation  of  five  million.  It  would 
no  doubt  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  the 
manufacturers  along  our  northern  border  to  be 
able  to  sell  their  wares  freely  in  Canada,  but  it  is 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  Canadians  to  find  a 
sale  in  the  United  States  for  their  great  surplus 
of  agricultural  products,  and  for  the  lumber  in 
their  forests.  They  have  tried  hard  of  late  to 
open  European  markets,  being  a  proud  and 
plucky  people,  and  have  secured  friendly  assist- 
ance from  English  statesmen,  but  every  Canadian 
knows  that  the  markets  which  lie  at  their  doors, 
right  across  the  international  boundary  line,  are 
worth  far  more  to  them  than  all  the  markets 
across  the  Atlantic. 

We  may  expect  in  time  that  the  Canadian 
Government  will  send  a  much  more  liberal 
proposition  to  Washington  than  the  one  which 
the  prime  minister  now  feels  warranted  in  mak- 
ing. The  Liberals  have  lately  come  into  power 
in  Ottawa,  after  being  in  a  minority  for  almost  a 
generation,  and  they  are  naturally  timid  and  cau- 
tious. They  feel  themselves  commissioned  by 
the  people  to  establish,  if  possible,  freer  trade 
relations  with  other  countries,  and  especially 
with  the  United  States,  but  they  are  much  ham- 
pered by  the  necessity  of  taking  care  of  the  nu- 
merous young  industries  that  were  established 
under  the  protective  policy  of  their  antagonists, 
the  Conservatives.  If  they  could  gain  free  entry 
to  the  United  States  for  even  such  a  minor  arti- 
cle as  eggs  they  would  feel  that  they  had  accom- 
plished a  good  work,  and  one  which  would  meet 
with  the  applause  of  their  constituents,  but  they 
could  not  afford  to  do  this  at  the  expense  of 
any  important  Canadian  manufacturing  interest. 
They  are  sharp  traders,  but  they  will  learn  that 
they  must  bring  something  to  market  worth  sell- 
ing if  they  wish  to  deal  with  the  Yankees. 

While  considering  the  political  difficulties 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  liberal  statesmen 
of  Canada  who  would  like  to  negotiate  a  reci- 
procity treaty,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  there  are  also  political  difficulties  on  our  side 
of  the  line.  The  farmers  in  our  northern  border 
states  have  been  educated  by  the  protectionist 
newspapers  and  the  Republican  politicians  into 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  highly  detrimental  to 
their  interests  to  allow  Canadian  farm  products 
to  come  into  our  markets  free  of  duty.  They  will 
probably  make  a  strenuous  protest  through  their 
representatives  in  Congress  against  a  new  reci- 
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procity  treaty.  The  lumbermen  of  Michigan, 
Wiscondn,  and  Minnesota  would  vehemently  op- 
pose the  abrogation  of  the  present  duties  on  Ca- 
nadian lumber.  Under  the  Wilson -Gorman  bill, 
our  Western  cities  were  flooded  with  cheap  Cana- 
dian lumber,  and  scores  of  sawmills  in  our  own 
pineries  were  obliged  to  shut  down.  If,  there- 
fore, a  treaty  could  be  agreed  upon  between  our 
State  Department  and  the  Canadian  Ministers,  its 
confirmation  by  the  Senate  would  be  by  no  means 
certain.  I  do  not  think  that  the  prejudice  among 
our  Northern  farmers  against  free  trade  in  Cana- 
dian farm  products  is  justifiable;  but  it  exists, 
and  must  be  reckoned  with.  Our  wheat-growers 
in  the  Northwest  would  not  be  injured  if  Mani- 
toba wheat  were  allowed  to  come  in  free  of  duty, 
for  the  reason  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  governed 
by  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  entire  world. 
Our  great  milling  industries  in  Minneapolis  and 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  would  unquestion- 
ably be  benefited  if  the  hard  wheat  of  Manitoba 
could  be  obtained  free  of  duty  for  grinding  into 
flour.  With  barley  the  case  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent. We  produce  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of 
all  our  breweries.  Ontario  is  a  natural  barley 
country.  If  her  large  barley  product,  which  has 
only  a  short  haul  to  reach  our  Eastern  markets, 
were  thrown  into  those  markets  in  competition 
'with  the  products  of  our  Western  States  our  bar- 
ley farmers  would  unquestionably  suffer.  The 
Canadian  statesmen  talk  a  good  deal  about  the  in- 
jury done  to  their  farmers  by  our  duties  on  eggs 
and  poultry.  This  seems  to  be  a  small  matter, 
but  they  regard  it  as  important.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  eggs  have  been  imported  in  recent  years 
from  France  and  from  Denmark,  it  would  seem 
as  if  we  might  allow  the  Canadian  chicken -yards 
to  compete  with  our  own  without  fear  of  suffer- 
ing much  loss. 

Canadians  must  feel,  as  we  do  in  the  United 
States,  that  in  all  these  little  questions  of  seals, 
and  fish,  and  reciprocal  trade  we  are,  upon  both 
sides  of  the  line,  skirmishing  upon  the  borders 
of  the  great  question  of  political  union.  Cana- 
dians had  their  loyalty  to  the  British  empire 
much  stimulated  last  year  by  the  spectacles  of 
the  Queen's  Jubilee,  when  black  men,  brown 
men,  yellow  men,  and  white  men  from  the  four 
comers  of  the  earth  marched  in  columns  to  sym- 
bolize the  world-wide  extent  of  the  empire  and 
the  loyalty  of  all  its  subjects.  Our  northern 
neighbors  are  proud  to  belong  to  such  a  mighty 
empire,  but  they  all  know  that  they  remain  mem- 
bers of  it  at  serious  cost  to  their  business  inter- 
ests, and  under  the  weight  of  serious  impediments 
to  their  growth  and  general  development.  Their 
tiiost  ambitious  young  men  go  to  the  States  to 


find  a  broader  field  of  activity  than   they  can 
secure  at  home.     There  are  Canadians  enough  in 
either  Boston,  New  York,  or  Chicago  to  make  a 
first-class  Canadian  city,  and  there  are  Canadian 
farmers  enough  in  our  Northwestern  States  to 
people   a  new  Canadian   province.     If   the  old 
sentimental  tie  of  loyalty  to  the  mother  country 
should  be  severed,  all  the  Canadian  provinces, 
from  Newfoundland  to  British  Columbia,  would 
gravitate  to  the  United  States  by  the  powerful 
force  of  business  interests.   Whether  a  reciprocity 
treaty  would  help  or  hinder  a  tendency  wMch  all 
must  recognize,  is  an  interesting  question.      Full 
freedom  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  would 
remove,   on  one   side,   the  chief  inducement  to 
political  union  but  it  would  establish  such  inti- 
mate commercial  and  social  relations  that  Cana- 
dians and  Americans  would  come  to  know  each 
other  much  better  than  they  do  now,  and  to  like 
and   respect  each   other.     Many  old  prejudices 
would  be  removed,  and  the  way  would  be  open 
for   a   candid  consideration  of   the  question  of 
uniting   the  destinies  of   the  two   peoples.     It 
might  be  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  high- 
tariff  walls  and  a  policy  of  exclusion  of  Canadian 
trade  would  be  so  detrimental  to  the  business 
interests  of  Canada  that  she  would  be  sure,  in 
time,  to  seek  relief  under  the  American  flag. 
Our  policy  should  evidently  be  one  of  friendly 
waiting.    We  know  that  there  is  not  room  on  the 
North  American  continent  for  two  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations,  and  we  believe  that  in  the  ripeness  of 
time  the  Canadian  provinces  will  come  to  us  with- 
out the  shock  of  war,  and  of  their  own  free  accord. 
We  need  not  think  the  less  of  our  Canadian 
neighbors  for  trying  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  with 
us  in  the  reciprocity  treaty.     We  gave  them  free 
lumber  under  the  Wilson- Gorman  tariff  bill,  and 
they  gave  us  nothing  in  return.     They  probably 
did  not  think  much  of  our  shrewdness  at  the  time, 
for  they  would  willingly  have  made  a  large  con- 
cession to  our  trade  for  this  very  valuable  priv- 
ilege.    They  have  grown  somewhat  accustomed 
to  getting  something  for  nothing,  but  they  now 
have  to  deal  with  an  administration  at  Washing- 
ton that  is  not  at  all  disposed  to  give  free  access 
to  our  markets  without  getting  something  valu- 
able in  return.     If  a  new  reciprocity  treaty  is 
made,  the  Canadians  must  expect  to  give  a  quid 
pro  quo  for  everything  they  get.     They  want  to 
sell  us  their  mutton,  beef,  eggs,  lumber,  hay,  and 
barley,  and  we  want  to  sell  them  our  shoes,  cloth- 
ing,  farm  implements,   and  mining  machinery. 
Here  is  certainly  a  good  basis  for  a  trade.     We 
shall  not  throw  into  the  bargain  any  such  inter- 
national question  as  the  preservation  of  seal  life 
in  Bering's  Sea. 
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LINES   OF   PROGRESS. 
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THE  unusual  interest  in  international  subjects, 
such  as  the  Cuban  and  Venezuelan  ques- 
tions, the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Nicaragua  Canal, 
and  the  Alaskan  boundary,  naturally  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  past  and  future  of  the  American  re- 
publics. It  is  therefore  an  appropriate- time  to 
glance  over  the  record  of  their  first  century  and 
forward  to  their  future  domestic  and  foreign  pol- 
icy and  material  possibilities. 

The  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era 
may  be  called  the  first  century  of  American  re- 
publics, for  eighteen,  or  all  but  one,  of  the  total 
number  were  born  during  that  period,  mainly  be- 
tween 1810  and  1825.  The  approaching  com- 
mencement of  the  twentieth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  will  inaugurate  their  second  century. 


I.— A  CENTURY  OF  EXPANSION. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century — Jan- 
\iary,  1800 — there  was  but  one  republic  in  exist- 
ence in  the  New  World,  the  then  infant  republic, 
the  United  States,  and  it  occupied  hut  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  area  of  America.  All  the  rest  was 
owned  by  European  nations. 

The  respective  areas  of  their  American  posses- 
sions and  of  the  single  republic  were  as  follows, 
in  square  miles: 


Spain 7,028,628,  or  46.7  per  cent. 

Oreat  Britain 3,719,109,  **  24.2    *' 

Portugal 3,209,878,  "  20.9 

United  States 827,844,   "    5.4 

Hussia 577,390,"    8.8 

France 29,352,  "      .01 

JJetherlands 434,  "      .0 

Denmark 228,"      .0 
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Total,  three  Americas 15,392,858         100  per  cent. 

By  reference  to  the  accompanying  map  it  will 
hQ  seen  that  all  South  America,  all  Central  Amer- 
ica, all  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  all  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Floridas  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  all  the  great  territory 
extending  northward  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  were  then  under  European 
domination.  Spain  owned  the  lion's  share,  her 
possessions  in  the  three  Americas  being  greater 
than  that  of  all  other  European  powers  and  nearly 
double  the  present  area  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding Alaska.      During    the   century   nearly 


7,000,000  square  miles  of  her  colossal  posses- 
sions have  been  transferred  into  American  repub- 
lics, until  to-day  she  has  nothing  left  in  the  New  . 
World  except  two  islands,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
with  the  prospect  that  they  too  will  join  the  sis- 
terhood of  republics  before  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  which  has  but  three  short  years  left. 
The  possessions  of  Great  Britain  are  practically 
the  same  as  in  1800.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
she  owns  twenty-nine  times  more  territory  in 
America  than  in  Europe. 

Contrasted  with  the  United  States,  the  respec- 
tive areas  are  as  follows  in  square  miles: 

British  possessions  in  America 3,626,853 

United  States,  including  Al&ska 3,602,990 

Stated  in  detail,  the  British  possessions  are  as 
follows: 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  Newfoundland, 

in  North  America 8, 498,200 

British  Honduras,  in  Central  America. 7,562 

British  Guiana,  in  South  America 109,000 

Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  and  other  islands  in 

the  West  Indies 11,570 

The  Bermudas ' :  —  20 

Total 3,626,352 

* 

Portugal,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury held  American  territory  nearly  as  large  as 
the  area  of  Europe,  has  retired  from  the  field, 
and  her  former  possessions  now  constitute  the 
colossal  Republic  of  Brazil.  Russia,  a  few  years 
ago,  contributed  over  half  a  million  square  miles 
to  the  area  of  American  republics  by  selling 
Alaska  to  the  United  States. 

France,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1800  held  no  American  territory  except  Hayti 
and  two  or  three  other  small  islands,  during  that 
year  repurchased  from  Spain  the  immense  Louisi- 
ana territory,  which  comprises  over  one -third  the 
present  area  of  the  United  States.  But  in  1803, 
under  the  rule  of  Napoleon,  she  sold  it  to  the 
United  States  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  England.  The  great  service  thereby 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  American  republics  was 
forcibly  stated  by  Napoleon  to  one  of  his  coun* 
selors  during  the  negotiation.     He  said: 

<  *  To  emancipate  nations  from  the  commercial 
tyranny  of  England  it  is  necessary  to  balance  her 
influence  by  a  maritime  power  that  may  one  day 
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become  her  rival ;  that  power  is  the  United 
States.  The  English  aspire  to  dispose  of  all  the 
riches  of  the  world.  I  shall  be  useful  to  the 
whole  universe  if  I  can  prevent  them  ruling 
America  as  they  rule  Asia.*' 

The  Netherlands,  which  never  owned  a  large 
area  in  the  New  World,  now  possesses  a  small 
,  tract  in  South  America  called  Dutch  Guiana, 
and  a  few  small  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 
Denmark  still  owns  enough  in  the  West  Indies 
to  constitute  a  single  plantation. 

In  brief,  the  present  ownership  of  the  three 
Americas,  as  shown  in  the  same  diagram,  is  as 
follows  in  square  miles  : 

American  Republics 11,682,426,  or  75.6  per  cent. 

GreatBritain 8,626,852,  "  23.6    "      " 

France 47,800,  "      .8    "      " 

Netherlands 4fi,494^  "      .8    "      " 

Spain 89,568,   "      .2    "      " 

Denmark 238,   "      .0   "      " 

Total 15,392,858        lOOpercent. 

The  above  summary  includes  the  islands  as 
well  as  the  continent;  but  as  the  Cuban  question 
is  one  of  absorbing  interest  we  will  give  sepa- 
rately, and  in  detail,  the  ownership  of  the  West 
Indies.     It  is  as  follows: 

Number  of   Area  in  Sq. 

Islands.  Miles. 

Spain.....' 2  89,562 

American  Republics 1  26,247 

Great  Britain 54  11,570 

France .' 3  1,108 

Netherlands 5  484 

Denmark 8  223 

United  States 0  '     0 

Total 68  81, 140 

The  above  comprises  simply  the  islands  large 
enough  to  be  named  in  atlases  or  cyclopedias. 
As  will  be  observed,  the  great  and  neighboring 
republic,  the  United  States,  is  not  represented  in 
the  list.  Her  only  foothold  there  is  one  or  more 
insignificant  guano  islands,  not  named  on  the 
maps,  which  have  recently  been  discovered  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  occupied  by 
them  under  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  such 
possession. 

During  the  century  the  number  of  republics 
has  increased  from  one  to  nineteen,  and  their 
territory  from  5  to  76  per  cent,  of  the  total  area 
of  America,  while  the  European  possessions  have 
dwindled  from  95  to  24  per  cent.  Judging  the 
future  by  the  past,  the  American  republics  will 
continue  to  grow  in  numbers,  territory,  and 
power  until  they  occupy  the  whole  western 
hemisphere,  both  continent  and  islands.  Amer- 
ica for  American  republics  is  manifest  destiny! 


DEVELOPMENT    DURING    THE    FIRST   CENTUBT. 

The  political  and  material  progress  of  the  re- 
publics during  the  century  has  been  as  gratifying 
as  their  territorial  growth.  In  1800,  when  the 
young  republic,  the  United  States,  removed  ite 
temporary  seat  of  government  to  a  permanent 
home  at  Washington  and  began  an  era  of  ma- 
terial development  and  progress  which  attracted 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  she  was  then  the 
only  American  republic.  Since  then  her  con- 
stitution has  become  the  model  of  the  organic 
laws  of  eighteen  others,  one  in  North  America, 
five  in  Central  America,  ten  in  South  America, 
and  two  in  the  West  Indies. 

At  that  time  railways,  telegraphs,  steamships, 
telephones,  electric  lights,  reapers  and  mowers, 
and  other  great  factors  in  material  development, 
were  unknown.  But  during  the  century  there 
have  been  constructed,  in  the  various  repubUcs, 
210,000  miles  of  railway,  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$12,000,000,000,  and  475,000  miles  of  telegraph 
lines. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  way  to  illustrate 
their  material  progress  than  by  citing  the  statis- 
tics of  the  annual  products  of  the  leading  repub- 
lic— the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  the  last 
census — 1890 — ^the  values  of  her  annual  products 
were: 

Manufactures $9,872,000,000 

Farm  products 2,460,000,000 

Forest  products 1,044^000,000 

Mineral  products 587,000,000 

Fishery  products 45,000,000 

Total  annual  products $13,508,000,000 

In  other  words,  one  year's  product  in  the 
United  States  is  greater  in  value  than  the  total 
cost  of  all  her  railway  lines  built  during  the  past 
century.  In  wealth,  agriculture,  and  manufac- 
tures the  United  States  already  ranks  first  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  in  this  grand  race 
for  material  development,  progress,  and  wealth 
the  other  American  republics  are  developing  re- 
markable speed.  Mexico,  under  the  broad-gauge 
and  progressive  statesmanship  of  President  Diaz, 
inaugurated  a  few  years  ago  a  system  of  public 
improvements  more  comprehensive  than  any 
American  nation  ever  before  attempted  at  any 
given  time.  Under  the  magic  touch  of  the  rail- 
way-builders she  has  been  transformed  into  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  of  nations. 

Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  with  their 
immense  areas  and  boundless  natural  wealth,  have 
also  entered  the  race  for  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  commercial  development,  and  are  making  a 
record  of  progress  worthy  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.    Similar  tributes  might  be  paid  to  the  other 
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one  another  has,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  long  been  a  well 'settled  policy — a 
policy  of  peace  and  good  will  by  the  elder  toward 
the  eighteen  younger  sister  republics.  They  having 
complimented  her  by  copying,  to  a  greater  or  leas 
exte;it,  her  written  constitution,  self- interest,  as 
well  as  a  becoming  pride  in  her  own  political  in- 
stitutions, has  naturally  stimulated  an  active  in- 
terest in  their  welfare. 

Even  before  their  independence  was  established, 
the  friendship  of  the  United  States  was  well  ex- 
pressed by  Jefierson,  who,  in  1816,  declared; 

"  Every  kindness  which  can  be  shown  to  the 
South  and  Central  Americana,  every  friendly 
oEGce  and  aid  within  the  limits  of  the  law  of 
nations,  I  would  cheerfully  extend  to  them  with- 
out any  fear  whatever  of  Spanish  diapleaaure. 
For  this,  indeed,  would  only  be  a  reassertibn  of 
our  own  independence." 

That  this  sentiment  ia  reciprocated  by  the 
younger  sisters  is  manifest  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  recent  Internatioaal  American  Conference 
at  Washington,  and  from  the  establishment  there 
of  a  permanent  Bureau  of  American  Republics, 
whose  magnificent  mission  it  is  to  promote  the 
peace,  material  development,  progress,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  three  Americas. 


1  republics  did  space  permit,  for  they 
are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  progressive  spirit 
of  this  material  age. 


II.— POLICIES  AND  POSSIBILITIES  OF 
THE  SECOND  CENTURY. 

But  marvelous  as  has  been  the  progress  of  the 
republics  daring  the  present  century,  it  is  but  a 
prelude  to  the  greater  and  grander  development 
which  the  coming  century  will  inaugurate.  The 
present  century  has  equipped  them  with  steam 
and  electricity,  improved  agricultural  implements 
and  mining  machinery,  great  manufacturing 
plants,  railways  and  steamships,  and  inventions 
of  endless  variety,  to  make  comparatively  easy 
the  future  materia!  development,  which  in  magni- 
tude, quality,  rapidity,  and  far-reaching  effect 
upon  civilization  will,  if  the  fundamental  mistakes 
of  European  nations  be  avoided,  eclipse  the  most 
brilliant  efforts  of  all  previous  ages. 

With  such  possibilities  and  prospects  for  the 
near  future,  the  question  naturally  arises.  What 
should  be  their  policy  toward  each  other  and  the 
outside  world  ?    The  relations  of  the  republics  to 
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PEACE    AND    GOOD    WILL. 

The  example  of  the  United  States  has  not  only 
shaped  the  policy  of  the  republics  toward  one 
another,  but  also  toward  the  nations  of  the  Old 
World.  It  is  a  policy  of  **  peace,  commerce,  and 
honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling 
alliances  with  none." 

Not  only  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another, 
but  with  the  outside  world,  should  the  American 
republics  scrupulously  avoid  the  destructive  war 
policy  of  European  nations  during  the  present 
century — ^wars  which,  in  the  aggregate,  have  cost 
over  one  hundred  billion  dollars  ($100,000,000,- 
000). 

It  is  for  the  republics  to  choose  whether  they  will 
pursue  a  similar  policy^  or,  on  the  contrary,  devote 
their  energies  and  expenditures  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
In  brief  they  must  choose  between  a  nineteenth- 
century  European  policy  of  destruction  and  a 
twentieth-century  American  policy  of  construction 
— between  wars  and  arbitration. 

ARBITRATION   AS   X    PRACTICAL   POLICY. 

For  some  unaccountable  reason,  the  farmers, 
laborers,  and  taxpayers,  and,  until  quite  recently, 
the  boards  of  trade  and  other  commercial  bodies, 
have  seemed  to  consider  international  peace  and 
arbitration  as  a  glittering  generality,  and  vision- 
ary; in  other  words,  as  a  theoretical  question  for 
the  exclusive  attention  of  the  moralist  and  philan- 
thropist. The  time  has  arrived  when  it  should 
not  only  be  treatod  as  a  practical  business  ques- 
tion, but  as  one  of  transcendent  practical  impor- 
tance. If  the  tariff  is  a  business  question  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  of  national  and  local 
boards  of  trade,  of  national,  state,  and  local 
granges,  and  the  national  and  local  labor  organ- 
izations, still  more  so  are  war  debts,  which  are  the 
comer- stone  of  tariff  legislation. 

A  few  facts  and  figures  will  make  plain  the 
practical  side  of  the  question.  As  above  stated, 
the  wars  of  Europe  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury have  cost  over  one  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars ($100,000,000,000).  Suppose  the  nineteen 
American  republics,  at  peace  with  one  another  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  should,  during  the  twentieth 
century,  expend  a  similar  sum  for  public  improve 
ments,  what  would  it  accomplish  ? 

It  would  build  the  Nicaragua  Canal ;  the  In»- 
ter- Continental  Railway,  uniting  the  republics  of 
North,  Central,  and  South  America  ;  the  Florida 
Ship  Canal ;  improve  permanently  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  its  principal  ibutaries,  and  pro- 
tect the  valley  from  destructive  floods  ;  improve 
the  Amazon  and  its  many  tributaries  ;  the  Ori- 
noco, La  Plata,  and  other  rivers  in  the  various 
repulDlics  ;  improve  all  the  great  harbors  of  the 


Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts ;  irrigate  the 
arid  lands  of  the  great  West,  and  thereby  quadm- 
ple  the  value  of  the  600,000,000  acres  of  public 
lands  still  owned  by  the  general  government; 
erect  much-needed  new  public  buildings  in  iLe 
capitals  of  the  nineteen  republics  and  in  their 
great  commercial  cities  ;  erect  lighthouses  and 
life-saving  stations,  and  inaugurate  and  complet'- 
hundreds  of  other  public  improvements  that 
would  give  employment  to  labor  and  add  to  the 
prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  republics.  To  state 
the  case  more  concisely,  it  would  build  a  thousand 
Nicaragua  Canals  at  a  cost  of  S  100^000,000  each. 

The  expenditure  of  such  enormous  sums  of 
public  money,  whether  for  war  or  peace,  destruc- 
tion or  construction,  is,  then,  clearly  a  subjea 
for  the  consideration  of  the  taxpayer,  and  the 
sooner  he  realizes  that  the  question  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  arbitration  is  a  business  matter 
the  better  it  will  be  for  his  own  business  interests. 

But  arbitration  relates  to  the  policies  of  gov- 
ernments, and  while  the  business  interests  just 
mentioned  can  create  the  necessary  public  senti- 
ment in  the  respective  republics,  it  devolves  upon 
the  republics  themselves  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  so  vitally  important  to 
the  future  welfare  of  their  taxpayers  and  citi- 
zens. They  are  already  committed  to  the  princi- 
ple of  arbitration,  but  their  work  in  this  direction 
remains  incomplete. 

A    CONFERENCE    OF    REPUBLICS. 

In  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  24, 
1888,  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  invite  the  other  American  republics  to 
a  conference,  it  was  expressly  provided  that  in 
forwarding  the  invitations  he  should  set  forth 
that  the  conference  is  called  to  consider: 

<' First,  measures  that  shall  tend  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  sev- 
eral American  states.  '* 

In  the  deliberations  of  the  conference  arbitra- 
tion was  the  leading  topic,  and  a  plan  for  a  uni- 
form treaty  of  arbitration  was  adopted  and  rec- 
ommended to  the  governments  of  the  respective 
republics.  This  recommendation  has  not  yet 
been  acted  upon,  and  it  may  be  desirable  for  the 
republics  to  hold  another  conference  at  Wash- 
ington to  modify  and  perfect  the  plan  and  fur- 
ther urge  the  consummation  of  a  movement  so 
transcendently  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  from  both  the  moral  and 
material  standpoint. 

Such  a  demonstration  at  Washington  in  1900 
would  be  a  most  timely  and  appropriate  inaugu- 
ration of  the  second  ceatury  of  the  American  re- 
publics and  the  twentieth  century  of  the  Christiaa 
era. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


EX-MINISTER  TAYLOR'S  VIEWS   ON  THE 
CUBAN  QUESTION. 

IN  most  of  the  newspaper  comment  on  Mr. 
Hannis  Taylor's  *  *  Review  of  the  Cuban 
Question  "  in  the  North  American  Review  for  No- 
vember the  propriety  of  Mr.  Taylor's  conduct  in 
publishing  the  article  is  discussed,  rather  than 
the  propositions  which  he  puts  forward.  These 
latter  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Mr.  Taylor  holds,  in  the  first  place,  that  Spain 
herself  has  no  real  parliamentary  government. 
The  political  party  holding  the  executive  power 
aJways  controls  what  purport  to  be  the  national 
elections,  through  the  manipulation  of  the  elec- 
toral machinery.  The  national  will  has  no  ex- 
pression in  the  national  assembly  thus  consti- 
tuted, and  '<  Spain  cannot  give  her  colonies  what 
she  does  not  herself  enjoy — ^popular  government, 
as  that  term  is  now  understood  throughout  the 
world." 

As  a  corollary  of  the  surviving  absolutism  in 
her  home  government  Spain's  paternalism  in 
colonial  government,  shown  in  both  commercial 
and  political  restrictions,  has  cost  the  parent  state 
all  of  her  American  colonies  except  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico. 

The  economic  causes  of  Cuba's  distress  are 
largely  to  be  found  in  the  unjust  and  burdensome 
discriminations  imposed  by  Spanish  legislation. 
The  United  States,  for  example,  was  fast  becom- 
ing the  only  important  market  of  Cuban  sugar, 
but  the  Cuban  was  not  permitted  to  buy  in  this 
market  the  manufactured  articles  that  he  needed. 
For  those  he  must  go  to  Spain.  The  only  relief 
from  Cuba's  economic  difficulties  lies  in  transfer- 
ring the  power  to  enact  commercial  laws,  as  in 
all  the  great  English  colonies,  from  the  heme 
parliament  to  a  Cuban  legislature. 

Real  autonomy  seems  almost  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  word  conveys  no  definite  idea  to  the 
Spaniard. 

< '  The  truth  is  that  Spanish  statesmen  have  no 
clear  conception  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  term 
<  autonomous  colonial  government;'  and  the 
Spanish  people  are  almost  a  unit  in  their  resolve 
to  lose  Cuba  by  force  of  arms  rather  than  permit 
such  a  concession  to  be  made. " 

SHALL   WE    INTERVENE  ? 

As  to  the  duty  of  the  United  States  in  the 
premises,  Mr.  Tayl-^r  pays  no  heea  to  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  recognition  of  belligerency 
rights,  evidently  thinking  that  the  matter  has  al- 


ready got  beyond  the  stage  where  such  discus- 
sion could  have  been  profitable.  Coming  directly 
to  the  issue  of  intervention,  Mr.  Taylor  finds 
ample  justification  for  such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  in  the  law  of  nations,  even  dis- 
regarding for  the  time  being  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine. **  Has  the  time  arrived,"  he  asks,  ^*  when 
the  situation  of  affairs  in  Cuba,  including  the 
methods  of  devastation  employed  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  will  justify  us  morally  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  intervention  ?  "  The  ques- 
tion, he  says,  in  the  light  of  Spain's  recent  bar- 
barities in  Cuba,  has  become  for  us  a  question  of 
moral  dignity. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  fully  convinced,  as  a  result  of 
his  four  years'  observation  of  Spain's  internal 
condition  and  resources,  financial,  political,  and 
military,  <  <  that  the  simple  application  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  moral  pres- 
sure, provided  that  such  pressure  is  exerted  by 
the  legislative  and  executive  departments  acting 
together  in  firm  and  hearty  concert,  will  now  be 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view." 

A   PBOGRAMME   FOR    CONGRESS. 

Mr.  Taylor  suggests  the  prompt  adoption  by 
Congress,  upon  its  reassembling,  of  a  joint  reso- 
lution embodying  three  clear  and  definite  propo- 
sitions: ^*The  first,  asserting  our  right  and 
duty,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  humanity,  by 
virtue  of  the  universally  recognized  doctrine  of 
intervention,  as  well  as  by  virtue  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  to  put  an  end  to  the  dreadful  conflict 
so  long  raging  in  Cuba,  because  it  involves  not 
only  the  constant  disturbance  of  our  internal 
peace,  but  also  the  destruction  of  great  commer- 
cial and  property  interests  of  our  citiz'^ns;  the 
second,  asserting  that,  after  enduring  patiently 
all  such  evils  incident  to  fifteen  years  of  war  in 
Cuba  out  of  the  last  twenty-nine,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  offered  in  vain  its 
friendly  offices  as  peacemaker  to  Spain  in  hope  of 
aiding  her  without  offense  to  her  susceptibilities 
in  bringing  to  a  close  a  strife  so  destructive  to 
the  materi^  interests  of  both  countries:  the  third, 
declaring  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  view  of  Spain's  refusal  to  accept  such 
friendly  and  respectful  mediation,  has  now  re- 
solved to  exercise  upon  its  own  responsibility  its 
entire  moral  influence,  to  the  end  that  the  war  in 
Cuba  may  be  brought  to  a  speedy  close,  provided 
Spain  fails  to  accomplish  that  result  in  a  reason- 
able time,  to  be  clearly  indicated." 
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It  is  Mr.  Taylor's  belief  that  the  mere  passage 
of  such  a  resolution  by  decided  majorities  in  both 
.houses  of  Congress,  coupled  with  the  President's 
hearty  concurrence,  would  completely  prostrate 
the  present  Cuban  policy  of  Spain,  so  that  no 
further  action  on  our  part  would  be  required. 
If,  however,  Spain  should  attempt  to  resist  our 
moral  authority  in  the  matter,  she  could  do  no 
more  than  suspend  diplomatic  relations;  the  pas- 
sage of  such  a  resolution  by  our  Congress  could 
not  be  justly  regarded  as  a  casus  belli. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  YELLOW  FEVER  EPIDEMIC. 

ONE  of  the  less  familiar  phases  of  the  Cuban 
question  is  presented  by  Surgeon- General 
Wyman  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Sfervice  in  the 
November  Forum.  In  summarizing  the  lessons 
if  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  the  South,  Dr. 
Wyman  emphasizes  the  urgent  need  of  sanitary 
reform  in  Cuban  ports,  and  especially  in  the  har- 
bor of  Havana,  a  natural  breeding- ground  of 
**  Yellow  Jack."  He  states  that  thirty-five  of 
the  visits  of  yellow  fever  to  the  United  States 
since  1800  are  known  definitely  to  have  been 
from  Cuba,  while  twenty -three  of  these  have  been 
clearly  traced  to  the  port  of  Havana. 

*<  Europe's  protection  against  Cuba,  in  this 
particular,  lies  in  her  remoteness.  A  disease 
which  lurks  in  a  vessel  starting  across  the  ocean 
has  time  to  develop  and  manifest  itself  so  clearly 
that  the  quarantine  officials  on  the  other  side  can 
discover  it  on  the  vessel's  arrival.  But  with  Cuba 
hardly  six  hours  from  Key  West,  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  percentage  of  danger,  however  strin- 
gent the  quarantine  regulations  may  be,  if  the 
conditions  remain  as  they  are,  unless,  indeed,  we 
assume  a  policy  of  absolute  non- intercourse  with 
the  island  during  the  summer  months. 

*  *  The  harbor  of  Havana  is  a  cesspool,  which 
for  years  has  received  the  drainage  of  the  city; 
besides,  it  is  a  virtual  cul  de  saCy  which  cannot  be 
scoured  by  the  tides  or  by  fresh -water  streams. 
The  wharves  on  the  Havana  side  of  the  harbor 
are  notorious  as  sources  of  infection.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  records  of  the  quarantine  stations 
on  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  for  1894 
shows  eleven  cases  of  yellow  fever,  all  having 
been  taken  from  vessels  arriving  at  the  Dry  Tor- 
tugas  station  from  the  wharves  in  Havana.  Two 
of  these  wharves,  the  Tallapiedra  and  the  San, 
Jos^,  are  especially  dangerous.  Under  the  Talla- 
piedra empties  the  sewer  from  the  military  hospi- 
tal, where  the  yellow  fever  patients  from  the 
army  are  treated.  It  has  been  said  that  no  ves- 
sel with  a  non-immune  crew  on  board  has  ever 
been  tied  to  this  wharf  without  yellow  fever  ap- 
pearing among  them.     So  well  known  is  it  as  a 


danger-point  that  sailors  call  it  <  Dead  Man's 
Hole ' ;  and  so  great  is  the  danger  of  tying  up  to 
it,  that  captains  of  American  vessels  have  been 
known  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  discharging 
cargoes  on  lighters  in  the  open  bay,  the  payment 
being  made  by  deduction  from  freight  charges, 
amounting  frequently  to  $200  or  $300.  Ameri- 
can captains  have  frequently  asserted  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  not  allow  ves- 
sels to  go  to  this  wharf. " 

Sanitary  engineers  have  repeatedly  shown  that 
these  conditions  are  wholly  unnecessary.  An  ar- 
tificial outlet  to  the  harbor,  they  say,  would  per- 
mit the  waters  of  the  Gulf  to  wash  through. 
Then  the  sewer- mains  should  be  carried  out  to 
sea,  and  the  old  wooden  wharves  destroyed. 
These  simple  measures,  it  is  believed,  would  go 
far  to  rid  the  city  of  its  unenviable  reputation  as 
a  pestilence-breeder. 

That  a  reform  of  this  kind  is  practicable  seems 
to  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  experience  of 
Vera  Ciniz,  whose  harbor  was  formerly  almost 
as  great  a  menace  to  the  United  States  as  Ha- 
vana. With  the  great  engineering  changes  at 
Vera  Cruz  brought  about  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Diaz  the  disease  has  been  practically 
wiped  out  in  that  city. 

Under  the  disturbed  political  conditions  now 
prevailing  in  Cuba,  no  great  public  work  of  this 
character  can  well  be  undertaken,  but  Dr.  Wy- 
man urges  that  on  the  restoration  of  peace  it 
should  be  the  first  concern  of  the  United  States 
to  insist  on  better  sanitation  in  Havana.  That  is 
a  matter  in  which  this  country  is  vitally  inter- 
ested, and  our  protest  should  be  heeded. 

PRACTICAL   PRECAUTIONS. 

As  this  disease  is  exclusively  a  western  hemi- 
sphere affair.  Dr.  Wyman  suggests  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  American  Republics  might  consider  the 
matter  and  devise  means  of  caring  for  Havana 
and  other  plague  localities.  He  points  out  that, 
even  if  the  commercial  nations  of  the  New  World 
were  to  bear  all  the  expense  themselves,  it  would 
pay  them  to  undertake  this  sanitary  reformation, 
rather  than  continue  to  endure  the  fear  of  yellow 
fever.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  15,934  lives,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  epidemic  of  IS78 
cost  the  United  States  in  commercial  and  indus- 
trial interruption  at  least  $100,000,000. 

Dr.  Wyman  proposes  certain  improvements  in 
our  own  methods  of  dealing  with  this  matter. 
The  National  Government,  in  his  opinion,  should 
have  full  charge  of  maritime  quarantine  rather 
than  the  individual  States. 

Dr.  Wyman  outlines  the  approved  precaution- 
ary measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  follows: 
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**  To  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  the  fol- 
lowing precautionary  measures  are  adopted  :  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  on  the  appearance 
of  the  first  case  or  two  of  yellow  fever  there  will 
be  considerable  depopulation ;  and,  assuming  that 
the  infection  has  not  become  widespread,  this  is 
to  be  desired.  But  so  soon  as  the  disease  be- 
comes epidemic  egress  can  be  allowed  only  under 
very  careful  restriction?.  People  must  go  by 
through  train  to  such  places  either  in  the  North 
or  in  the  mountain  resorts  as  are  willing  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  where  health  officers  will  agree 
to  keep  them  under  observation.  A  detention 
camp  is  put  in  operation,  preparation  for  which 
is  undertaken  when  the  first  case  appears.  Great 
care  is  exercised  to  keep  the  camp  itself  from  be- 
coming infected,  since  it  is  not  intended  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick.  All  the  baggage  that  goes 
there  is  thoroughly  disinfected;  and  the  visitors 
are  held  for  ten  days,  to  demonstrate  that  they 
are  not  infected.  Should  a  case  of  yellow  fever 
appear  among  them,  the  patient  is  imme- 
diately taken  to  the  camp  hospital,  which  is 
usually  established  about  a  mile  away.  After 
a  detention  of  ten  days,  those  persons  who 
have  shown  no  signs  of  the  disease  are 
given  *free  pratique' — a  certificate  showing 
that  they  have  been  through  the  camp  and  have 
not  contracted  the  yellow  fever.  This  certificate 
is  honored  by  all  quarantine  authorities,  and  its 
holder  is  allowed  to  go  where  he  chooses.  One 
such  detention  camp  established  by  the  Marine 
Hospital  Service  is  now  in  operation  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  ten  miles  from  Ocean  Springs,  which  has 
given  refuge  to  a  large  number  of  visitors;  an- 
other at  Mount  Vernon  Barracks,  twenty- five 
miles  north  of  Mobile,  and  a  third  near  Avon- 
dale,  fifteen  miles  west  of  New  Orleans.  The 
last  was  established  principally  for  laborers  in- 
tending to  leave  the  city  to  go  to  work  on  the 
sugar  plantations.  This  camp  is  necessary  to 
prevent  them  from  carrying,  yellow  fever  into  the 
parishes.  All  mail  leaving  the  suspected  districts 
is  disinfected.  Freight  is  also  classified,  and 
such  as  can  convey  infection  is  treated  before 
leaving  Mobile  or  New  Orleans.  Baggage,  un- 
less bound  for  a  point  north  of  flie  Potomac,  or 
to  a  few  places  in  the  mountains,  is  carefully  dis- 
infected. There  is  practically  no  danger  of  the 
spread  of  the  disease  north  of  the  latitude  of 
Maryland;  particularly  in  the  fall  of  the  year." 

Dr.  Wyman  states  that  it  is  still  an  unsettled 
question  how  the  fever  gained  admission  to  the 
United  States  this  year.  He  thinks  that  it  may 
have  reached  this  country  from  any  one  of  a 
number  of  Central  or  South  American  ports,  but 
the  probability  is  that  it  came  from  Havana. 
The  infection  may  have  been  brought  to  Ocean 


Springs,  where  it  first  appeared,  by  Cuban  insur- 
gents, who  made  the  village  their  temporary 
headquarters,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  certain, 
though  it  seems  plausible. 

*  <  Every  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  the  United 
States,  thus  far,  has  been  preceded  by  doubtful 
cases;  and  as  a  rule  there  has  been  a  disposition 
among  local  physicians  to  conceal  a  threatened 
Outbreak  as  long  as  possible.  The  diagnosis  of 
this  fever  is  not  always  easy;  and  general  prac- 
titioners make  frequent  mistakes." 

MR.  BRTCE  ON  THE  NETVi^  YORK  ELECTION. 

IN  the  Contemporary  Review  for  November 
Mr.  James  Bryce  writes  on  the  significance 
of  the  Greater  New  York  mayoralty  election. 
After  briefly  outlining  the  questions  raised  by  the 
recent  contest  (writing,  of  course,  before  it  was 
decided),  Mr.  Bryce  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  most  important  issue  of  all  was  that  of  elim- 
inating national  party  politics  from  municipal 
elections: 

THE    PARTISAN    GOVERNMENT   OF    CITIES. 

< '  In  the  United  States  the  power,  action,  and 
spirit  of  party  are  wider  and  more  persuasive  than 
anywhere  in  Europe.  That  is  the  reason  why 
the  effect  which  the  present  contest  may  have 
upon  the  party  system  constitutes  the  true  interest 
and  deep  significance  of  the  election.  Momentous 
as  is,  to  the  citizens  of  New  York,  the  selection 
of  the  man  who  is  to  rule  their  enlarged  muni- 
cipality for  four  years,  the  question  of  partisan  or 
non-partisan  nominations  is  of  far  greater  ultimate 
consequence  to  the  country,  for  it  goes  down  to 
the  *  bed-rock'  of  the  political  system  of  the  re- 
public, of  the  political  ideas  and  habits  of  the 
people.  No  greater  forward  step  can  be  taken 
than  to  take  municipal  affairs  '  out  of  politics.  * 
The  evils  of  the  present  system  are  monstrous  and 
palpable;  the  arguments  against  it  are  compre- 
hensible to  everyone.  The  existing  practice  has, 
however,  struck  its  roots  deep.  It  is  this  habit 
of  blind  deference  to  party  organization  which 
needs  to  be  broken,  and  it  is  easier  to  break  it  in 
the  case  of  municipal  elections  than  in  any  other, 
because  the  distinctive  principles  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  have  nothing  to  do'  with  clean 
streets  or  an  honest  police.  Hence  the  impor- 
tance of  the  present  contest.  To  win  without  the 
help  of  the  Republican  machine  would  deal  a 
heavy  blow  at  city  machines  everywhere,  for  it 
would  enable  an  example  to  be  set  in  the  greatest 
city  of  the  Union  of  a  municipal  government  re- 
lieved from  all  obligations  to  find  places  or  con- 
tracts for  its  party  friends,  free  to  think  of  noth- 
ing but  securing  the  best  men.*' 
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"JUNIOR  GOOD  GOVERNMENT  CLUBS." 

AN  article  in  Appleton* s  Popular  Science  Monthly 
by  Winifred  Buck  describes  an  organiza- 
tion in  New  York  City  known  as  Junior  Good 
Government  Club  No.  1  which  is  regarded  as 
the  pioneer  of  an  important  educational  move- 
ment in  the  metropolis.  This  club  has  been 
maintained  for  about  four  years  in  connection 
with  the  University  Settlement.  It  is  composed 
of  thirty -five  boys,  whose  ages  range  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  years. 

Each  session  of  the  club  lasts  two  hours.  The 
first  hour  is  given  up-  to  games,  the  second  to  a 
meeting  for  business  and  discussion. 

* '  Visitors  have  often  seen  some  of  the  boys  in 
*  No.  1 '  playing  modified  baseball  in  the  main 
part  of  the  room,  and  others  practicing  trapeze 
and  dumb-bell  exercisesfin  the  gymnasium,  while 
in  odd  comers  and  other  available  spots  of  both 
rooms  boxing  and  wrestling  matches  were  taking 
place  at  the  same  time  that  the  more  quiet  boys 
were  playing  at  tables  the  games  that  better 
suited  their  natures.  All  the  boys  realize  so 
well  that  each  of  them  must  make  some  conces- 
sion for  the  good  of  all  and  for  the  safety  of 
property  that  these  games  are  played  with  the 
utmost  good  nature,  apparently  great  pleasure, 
and  safety  not  only  for  the  members  but  for 
the  pictures  and  gaa  shades  which  decorate  the 
walls." 

This  hour  of  freedom  affords  a  good  prepara- 
tion for  the  deliberative  assembly,  in  which  the 
simpler  rules  of  parliamentary  law  are  studied 
and  put  in  practice,  ofl&cers  are  elected,  and  leg- 
islation enacted. 

THE    GROWTH    OP    LAW. 

<  *  Little  by  little,  from  a  crude  and  brutal  or 
sentimentally  weak  set  of  laws,  grows  a  consti- 
tution not  only  written  in  the  correct  form  but 
containing  much  truth  and  justice.  But  in  start- 
ing a  new  club  it  is  better  for  the  director  not  to 
give  the  club  a  perfect  constitution,  for  it  is  only 
the  years  of  discussion  and  experience  out  of 
which  that  perfect  constitution  is  evolved  that 
helps  the  boys.  All  the  good  that  comes  from 
club  life  must  come  slowly  and  gradually — so 
gradually  that  all  the  minutest  details  of  the  ma- 
chine of  government  are  known  and  understood 
by  the  boys,  and  acknowledged  by  them,  one 
by  one,  to  be  necessary.  Figuratively  speaking, 
and  perhaps  stretching  the  idea  a  little  to  make 
the  meaning  clear,  they  have  broadly  in  the  two 
hours  of  the  club's  session,  and  in  detail  in  the 
three  years  of  club  life  and  growth,  lived  through 
all  the  stages  of  man's  development,  from  his 
simplest  attempts  at  lawmaking  thousands  of 
years  ago  to  the  complex  machinery  by  which  we 


are  governed  to-day.  By  understanding  the 
necessity  for  every  law  as  it  is  made  the  boys  be- 
come willing  law-keepers;  they  become  inteUi- 
gent  ones  also,  for  they  see  that  constant  watch- 
fulness and  thoughtfulness  are  necessary  to  keep 
those  laws  up  to  the  ever-growing  and  changing 
requirements  of  humanity." 

In  this  respect  the  experience  of  the  JTunior 
Good  Government  Club  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
George  Junior  Republic.  But  it  must  not  be  in- 
ferred that  the  club  is  at  all  times  an  embryo 
Citizens'  Union. 


<' PRACTICAL   POLITICS. 


II 


'  *  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  untrained  boy, 
like  the  untrained  man,  when  given  the  chance 
of  self-government,  falls  at  once  into  the  way  of 
devising  the  most  ingenious  and  complicated  bad 
government  possible.  Junior  Good  Government 
Club  No.  1,  and  all  the  other  clubs  this  writer 
knows,  have  lived  through  their  Tammany  Hall 
periods.  When  a  year  comes  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  members  have  had  two  or  three  years' 
training  in  the  club  charges  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption are  few,  but  when  the  older  members 
move  out  and  their  places  are  filled  from  below 
by  more  youthful  <  politicians,'  then  the  Tam- 
many-Piatt  situation  is  inevitable  sooner  or 
later." 

It  is  encouraging  to  learn  from  the  testimony 
of  this  writer  that  * '  a  higher  and  higher  sense  of 
honor  and  morality  is  developed  in  each  boy 
every  year  of  his  club  life,"  and  that  in  many 
cases  ^*the  most  harmless  act*  of  one  year  ap- 
pears to  the  boys  a  downright  wrongdoing  the 
next." 

So  much  confidence  in  the  value  of  this  club 
discipline  is  felt  by  competent  observers,  like 
Mr.  J.  A.  Riis,  that  the  Board  of  Education  has 
granted  the  use  of  rooms  in  public  school  build- 
ings, and  the  organization  of  Junior  Good  Grov- 
ernment  clubs  will  be  actively  pushed  during  the 
coming  winter. 

THE  THREE-YEAR  UNDERGRADUATE  PERIOD. 

THE  movement  for  the  reduction  of  the  col- 
legiate period  from  four  years  to  three  is 
making  progress  in  this  country,  notwithstand- 
ing the  well-known  conservatism  of  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Prof.  George  Hempl, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  makes  a  forcible 
argument  in  support  of  the  proposition  in  the 
December  number  of  the  Educational  Review. 

Some  of  Professor  Hempl's  objections  to  the 
present  system  are  stated  in  the  following  para- 
graph, which  we  quote  from  his  article: 

''  We  cannot  justify  our  action  by  claiming 
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that  we  are  fostering  education;  preserving  as 
much  as  possible  of  it  in  an  age  and  a  country 
that  have  little  enough.  In  the  first  place,  our 
requirements  for  a  liberal  or  collegiate  education 
are  now  at  least  a  year  higher  than  those  of  any 
other  country.  That  is,  we  not  only  demand 
that  the  young  man  who  wishes  to  study  for  the 
doctorate  have  a  more  extended  general  educa- 
tion than  is  demanded  of  the  European  candi- 
date, but  we  also  make  all  other  students  do  as 
much  before  we  release  them  with  the  bachelor*s 
diplomas.  Then,  we  have  seen  that  .our  present 
practice  reduces  the  number  of  those  pursuing 
real  advanced  work  under  proper  conditions;  in 
this  we  are  doing  anything  but  fostering  educa- 
tion, so  far  as  higher  education  is  concerned. 
As  for  collegiate  education,  we  lament  the  fact 
that  with  a  three -year  period  many  students 
would  have  one  year  less  of  the  advantage  of 
college  training.  But  how  about  this  fourth- 
year  work?  In  most  institutions  a  large  part,  if 
not  all,  of  the  senior  work  is  real  university 
work,  but  we  have  seen  that  graduation  usually 
breaks  it  off  before  it  has  been  carried  to  a  point 
where  its  peculiar  value  can  be  appreciated.  It 
is  surely  pedagogically  indefensible  to  have  a 
young  man  devote  a  year  of  his  life  to  getting 
started  in  a  specialty  which  he  is  in  all  proba- 
bility to  abandon  at  the  end  of  tlie  year;  but  not 
only  this,  we  have  the  right  to  induce  him  to  do 
so.  The  great  majority  of  our  undergraduate 
students  are  surely  no  more  fitted  to  be  investi- 
gators than  are  the  majority  of  teachers.  So  far 
as  university  work  is  concerned,  we  have,  then, 
no  justification  in  holding  all  students  for  a 
fourth  year.  But  it  may  be  said  that  in  many 
of  our  colleges  the  senior  work  is  collegiate — 
that  is,  its  character  remains  unchanged,  but  it  is 
extended,  broadened,  deepened;  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  more  a  student  gets  of  such  education  the 
better.  The  same  argument  would  as  well  justify 
a  five-year  or  a  six- year  undergraduate  period. 
But  when  we  stretch  liberal  education  co  a  point 
where  it  becomes  so  expensive  that  only  a  select 
few  can  get  it  we  deny  it  to  a  large  part  of 
our  people  who  might  otherwise  have  had  it. 

*  *  In  those  universities  that  have  both  collegi- 
ate and  professional  departments  we  have  had 
the  foolhardiness  of  our  course  dinned  into  our 
ears  so  incessantly  that  we  have  at  last  listened 
and  acted.  Rather  than  let  our  sophomores  and 
even  our  freshmen  drop  out  in  order  to  get  start- 
ed in  their  professions  we  are  busy  devising 
schemes  to  make  them  such  concessions  as  will 
enable  us  to  hold  them  as  long  as  possible  and  yet 
permit  us  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  not  having 
reduced  the  collegiate  period  until  some  big-broth- 
or  institution  finds  the  courage  to  take  the  lead.'' 


TENNYSONIANA. 

MOST  of  the  English  magazines  have  articles 
called  out  by  the  publication  of  the  Ten- 
nyson memoir,  reviewed  in  our  November  num- 
ber. Some  of  these  notices  are  more  than  mere 
echoes  and  estimates  of  the  book;  they  contain 
fresh  matter  derived  from  personal  knowledge. 
The  Quarterly  Review  article  is  evidently  written 
by  an  intimate  friend.  He  selects  as  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  the  late  poet  *  *  his  ab- 
solutely unimpeachable  veracity."  He  remarks 
on  the  *  *  freshness  of  humility  which  is  so  strik- 
ing a  characteristic  of  all  Tennyson's  correspond- 
ence." 

Of  the  poet's  attitude  toward  spiritualism, 
which  the  reviewer  describes  as  <  *  assuredly  one 
of  the  epileptiform  links  between  insane  tendency 
and  insane  fact,"  we  are  told  that  ^*once,  to  the 
writer's  personal  knowledge,  he  received  a  com- 
munication on  the  subject  which  caused  him  some 
worry  and  thought.  One  for  whom  he  had  a 
great  personal  affection  wrote  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  surrender  poetry,  his  literary  life,  all,  in  order 
to  lend  the  impulse  of  his  name  to  an  unproven 
evangel.  But  his  hesitation  was  soon  allayed,  as, 
rallying  from  his  momentary  doubt,  he  stated  the 
destiny  of  the  true  poet  to  be  higher  than  merely 
to  become,  as  his  correspondent  had  become, 
credulous  by  desire  and  a  fervent  missionary  for 
the  cure  of  his  own  mental  difficulties  and  his 
own  indecisions.  And  that  was  the  only  time  we 
ever  knew  the  matter  to  unsettle  or  discompose 
him." 

The  reviewer  complains  that  <*  whether  pur- 
posely or  not  we  cannot  say,  this  memoir  seems 
to  evade  the  question  as  to  the  religiouS  views  of 
the  late  poet " ;  and  quotes  from  his  own  personal 
recollection  four  sentences  of  Tennyson  toward 
remedying  this  lack: 

<  * « A  higher  form  of  healing  you  call  some  of 
the  miracles  of  Christ — and  so  you  create  a  greater 
miracle  than  you  explain  away. '  <  S.  onc«  said 
to  me,  *  You  Protestants  have  no  idea  what 
prayer  means.'  Thank  God,  he  was  wrong — 
what  should  we  be  if  we  did  not  know  ?  *  Re- 
ligion a  drug' — do  these  people  say  so?  Not 
true  religion  or  true  poetry. '  '  I  tell  you  the 
nation  without  faith  is  doomed;  mere  intellectual 
life — however  advanced  or  howsoever  perfected 
— cannot  fill  the  void.'  " 

Agnostic  he  might  have  become,  so  the  re- 
viewer opines,  but  for  the  incomprehensible  death 
of  Arthur  Hallam,  As  it  was,  he  *' remained 
always  a  sincerely  religious  man,  and  among  the 
wisest  of  spiritual  seers."  A  ♦'grand,  simple, 
charity- qualified  Puritanism  .  .  .  hallowed  his 
mature  manhood,  and  deepened  into  the  simplo 
faith  and  religious  purpose  of  old  age." 
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*'  A  strong  man,  with  the  light  that  God  gave 
him  he  saw  and  believed,  and  was  steadfast  and 
satisfied.  He  never  wavered  from  faith;  he  re- 
canted not  from  assurance  of  belief;  he  repented 
not  of  his  doubt,  for  doubt  he  had  none  in  any- 
thing. He  was  an  instance — a  living;  breath- 
ing, palpable  Instance — of  the  rock -based  human 
character  that  fronted  the  future  with  faith,  and 
yet  murmured  no  formula  of  belief  whatever.*' 

Tennyson's  Rellgrlon. 

Tennyson's  niece,  Miss  Agnes  Grace  "Weld, 
writes  a  charming  and  touching  paper  upon  her 
uncle  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  November. 
What  is  of  special  interest  is  the  testimony  which 
she  gives  of  the  simple,  childlike  faith  of  the 
great  ppet.     Miss  Weld  says: 

**  He  was  preeminently  a  man  of  prayer,  and, 
as  he  told  me  shortly  before  his  death,  never  had 
one  earnest  prayer  of  his  failed  to  receive  an 
answer.  Holding  in  an  intense  degree  the  spirit- 
uality of  religion,  he  and  his  wife  attached  great 
value  to  the  partaking  together  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  my  uncle  would  often  dwell  in  his 
talks  with  me  upon  the  special  nearness  of  Christ 
to  him  in  this  sacrament,  but  the  manner  thereof, 
he  said,  was  far  too  sacred  to  be  e2q)ressed  in 
words.'* 

She  describes  the  delightful  walks  which  she 
used  to  have  with  her  uncle  along  the  Down  of 
Freshwater,  during  which  the  poet's  conversation 
on  religious  topics  seems  to  have  been  singularly 
free  and  unrestrained: 

*  <  Nothing  that  others  ever  spoke  to  me,  and 
nothing  ,1  ever  read,  even  in  the  pages  of  the 
Bible,  ever  made  the  impression  upon  me  that 
his  words  and  manner  did  when  he  would  say  to 
me,  in  exactly  the  same  natural  way  as  a  child 
would  express  his  delight  at  his  father  making 
him  his  companion:  '  God  is  with  us  now  on  this 
down  as  we  two  are  walking  together  just  as 
truly  as  Christ  was  with  the  two  disciples  on  the 
way  to  Emmaus;  we  cannot  see  him,  but  he, 
the  Father  and  the  Saviour  and  the  Spirit,  is 
nearer,  perhaps,  now  than  then  to  those  who  are 
not  afraid  to  believe  the  words  of  the  Apostles 
about  the  actual  and  real  presence  of  God  and 
his  Christ  with  all  who  yearn  for  it. '  I  said  I 
thought  such  a  near,  actual  presence  would  be 
awful  to  most  people.  *  Surely  the  love  of  God 
takes  away  and  makes  us  forget  all  our  fear, '  he 
answered.  <  I  should  be  sorely  afraid  to  live  my 
life  without  God's  presence;  but  to  feel  that  he 
is  by  my  side  now  just  as  much  as  you  are,  that 
is  the  very  joy  of  my  heart. '  And  I  looked  on 
Tennyson  as  he  spoke,  and  the  glory  of  God 
rested  upon  his  face,  and  I  telt  that  the  presence  of 
the  Most  High  had,  indeed,  overshadowed  him." 


The  Poet  as  a  Talker. 

Mr.  Alfred  P.  Groves  contributes  to  Com- 
hill  for  November  *<  a  personal  reminiscence"  of 
Tennyson  in  Ireland  in  1878,  when  the  poet, 
then  in  his  seventieth  year,  was  staying  with  Mr. 
Butcher  at  Kilkee-by-the-Sea.  He  thus  describes 
the  poet  as  a  conversationalist: 

*  *  His  gestures  were  free  and  spontaneous,  his 
voice  full  and  musical.  .  .  .  His  accent  and 
speech  both  surprised  me.  I  was  quite  prepared 
for  the  fastidious  articulation  and  premeditated 
hesitation  id  the  choice  of  words  to  which  so  many 
distinguished  English  university  men  are  prona 
There  was  a  rich  burr  in  his  accent — Lincoln- 
shire, I  suppose — and  a  pungent  directness  in  his 
utterance  which  were  as  refreshing  as  they  were 
unlocked  for.  Then  he  evidently  possessed  the 
rare  knack  of  getting  the  very  best  out  of  his 
fellow-talkers  at  the  same  time  that  he  gave  them 
much  more  than  he  got  for  it. 

*  *  Tennyson  acknowledged  to  having  taken  a 
very  deep  interest  in  spiritualism,  but  he  added 
that,  though  he  could  not  p-ccount  for  some  of 
the  phenomena  he  had  witnessed,  investigation 
had  led  him  to  no  valuable  results,  and  he  had 
therefore  dropped  it.'' 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  Judgrment. 

A  brilliant  and  even  beautiful  critique  of  the 
character  and  work  of  Tennyson  appears  in  the 
National  Review  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen.  After  recalling  his  old  student  days, 
when  worship  of  Tennyson  was  the  fashionable 
idolatry,  Mr.  Stephen  confesses  that  from  the 
publication  of  the  **  Idylls  "in  1859  he  was  "  not 
quite  of  the  inner  circle  of  true  worshippers." 
*  *  He  has  obviously  seen  the  Northern  farmer  with 
his  own  eyes;  he  has  only  contrived  his  knights, 
who  never  seem  to  me  to  be  clothed  with  real 
flesh  and  blood."  Mr.  Stephen  would  have  liked 
to  know  more  about  the  twenty  years  (1831-50), 
even  about  the  bare  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
than  the  *  *  Life  '*  reveals.  Referring  to  Hallam's 
death,  he  observes:  *  *  If  we  may  not  call  it  mor- 
bid, it  is  at  least  abnormal  that  the  loss  of  a  col- 
lege friend  should  cause  not  only  immoderate 
agony,  but  such  prolonged  depression. "  Yet,  **as 
an  embodiment  of  the  purest  passion  of  friend- 
ship," the  **In  Memoriam"  is,  he  takes  it,  un- 
approachable. 

*  *  Lovableness, "  as  **the  dominant  note  of 
Tennyson's  character,  is  the  impression  made  by 
the  whole  of  the  biography."  Of  the  poet's  re- 
ligious beliefs,  Mr.   Stephen  remarks: 

*^  Tennyson,  like  many  noble  and  deep  think- 
ers, was  terribly  perplexed  by  the  alternatives  ap- 
parently offered :  by  his  aversion  on  one  side  to 
certain  orthodox  dogmas,  and  by  his  dread  and 
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hatred  of  some  tendencies  which  claim  at  least  to 
be  scientific.  His  ideal  hero  was  the  man  who 
faced  doubts  boldly  and  attained  clear  convictions 
of  one  kind  or  other.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
always  haunted  by  the  fear  of  depriving  your  sis- 
ter of  her  *  happy  views. '  .  .  .  Tennyson,  even 
in  the  *  In  Memoriam,'  always  seems  to  me  to  be 
like  a  man  clinging  to  a  spar  left  floating  after  a 
shipwreck,  knowing  that  it  will  not  support  him, 
and  yet  never  able  to  make  up  his  mind  to  strike 
out  ahd  take  his  chance  of  sinking  or  swimming. 
That  may  be  infinitely  affecting,  but  it  is  not  the 
attitude  of  the  poet  who  can  give  a  war-cry  to  his 
followers,  or  of  the  philosopher  who  really  dares 
to  *  face  the  specters  of  the  mind.  *  He  can  lay 
them  for  the  moment;  but  they  are  always  in  the 
background,  and  suggest,  too  Often,  rather  a 
querulous  protest  against  an  ever- recurring  an- 
noyance than  any  such  mental  victory  as  issues  in 
a  coherent  and  settled  conviction  on  either  side." 

His  Poetio  Workmanship. 

Mr.  Harold  Spender,  writing  on  the  poet's 
memoir  in  the  Fortnightly^  laments  that  it  offers 
**not  a  portrait,  but  an  heroic  outline.'*  There 
are  many  omissiona:  * 

**  Of  his  long  separation  (1839-49)  from  Emily 
Selwood;  of  the  depression  verging  on  suicide 
which  followed  the  death  of  Hallam;  of  that  de- 
spair of  success  in  his  calling  which  nearly  led  him 
to  emigrate — of  these  things  we  shall  never  know 
anything  more  than  he  has  told  us  himself  in 
his  poetrv,  and,  above  all,  in  *  Merlin  and  the 
Gleam.'"' 

The  true  value  of  the  work  Mr.  Spender  finds 
*  *  in  its  contribution  to  literary  appreciation  and 
criticism."  It  leaves  on  the  mind  '*the  impres- 
sion of  slowness — slowness  in  development  and 
slowness  in  composition. "  He  describes  Tenny- 
son as  ''the  least  opulent  of  all  the  Victorian 
group."  Then,  too,  ''common  sense — ^under- 
stood as  a  hatred  of  extremes,  a  sort  of  balance 
or  mean — was  Tennyson's  ideal  both  in  thought 
and  conduct."  His  "hatred  of  extravagance  or 
violence,  even  in  the  utterance  of  a  truth  or  the 
remedy  of  an  evil,  is  what  defines  Tennyson  as  a 
thinker."  But  the  poet  is  above  all  an  artist. 
"If  he  was  a  slow  worker,  it  was  because  of  his 
high  artistic  consciousness.  If  he  lived  apart 
from  men,  it  was  because  nature  was  his  work- 
shop, nature  his  study,  nature  his  passion."  His 
absolute  accuracy  in  reproducing  nature  was  the 
"result  of  faithful  and  precise  workmanship." 
The  memoir  shows  him  always  at  work: 

* '  Tennyson's  chief  claim  to  fame  is  that,  com- 
ing after  so  many  poets  who  had  worked  in  the 
same  field,  the  field  of  nature,  he  is  still  himself 
—not  "Wordsworth,  nor   Shelley,   nor  another. 


To  this  he  attained  mainly  by  two  things — ^brevity 
and  precision,  but  mainly  by  precision." 

"Crusty  Christopher"  and  the  "Bumptious" 

Poet. 

Blackwood's  review  of  the  memoir  has  in  it  a 
spicy  passage  or  two.  Referring  to  Mr.  Lock- 
hart's  Qiuirterly  article  in  1833,  the  writer 
thinks  it  ' '  proper  to  point  out  that  that  master- 
piece of  irony,  exquisitely  calculated  as  it  was  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  such  a  bumptious  young 
fellow  as  the  author  of  '  Vex  not  thou  the  poet's 
mind'  might  naturally  be  presumed  to  be,  is 
malicious  rather  than  malignant.  The  justice  of 
many  of  its  comments  was,  at  all  events,  tacitly 
acknowledged  by  the  poet  in  the  most  convincing 
and  flattering  manner.  .  .  . 
■  "The  poet  night,  nevertheless,  have  derived 
substantial  consolation  and  encouragement  from 
*  Maga. '  Christopher  North's  critique  of  '  Poems, 
Chiefly  Lyrical,*  is  characterized  by  the  biog- 
rapher as  '  comically  aggressive,  though  not 
wholly  unfriendly'  (i.,  8);  but  he  must  be  a 
superficial  reader  to  whom  that  description  appears 
at  all  adequate  or  exhaustive.  No  such  judicious  « 
yet  cordial  reception  was  ever,  we  believe,  ac- 
corded to  young  poet  by  veteran  critic.  The 
manner,  to  be  sure,  is  Christopher's  'ownest 
own ' — a  manner  which  to  the  present  age  seems 
strangely  boisterous  and  exuberant.  .  .  .  Dis- 
regarding the  advice  of  Arthur  Hallam,  Tenny- 
son had  published  his  lines  on  'Crusty  Chris- 
topher.'" 

Edmund  Qosse's  Criticism. 

In  the  North  American  Review  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse  writes  a  frank  criticism  of  the  memoir. 
The  biographer,  he  thinks,  will  be  deemed  some- 
what unsympathetic  > 

"His  approach,  I  admit,  might  be  more 
urbane.  But  I  am  not  inclined  to  cavil  at  the 
spirit  in  which  he  writes;  this  is  a  case  in  which 
a  little  arrogance  is  more  than  pardonable.  Lord 
Tennyson  is  not  a  writer  by  profession,  and 
although  the  picturesqueness  of  some  of  his  nar-, 
rative  does  great  credit  to  the  cleamj^^s  of  his  eye,, 
from  him  must  not  be  expected  the  graces  of  the 
finished  literary  artist.  But  his  roughness  is  not 
unpleasing  to  me;  I  respect  and  I  almost  admire 
it.  It  is  the  growl  of  the  watch- dog  guarding 
his  master  in  his  sleep.  Or,  to  change  the  simile, 
it  is  the  artisan  throwing  open  the  doors  of  a 
monument  which  has  at  last  been  completed. 
The  public  may  look  at  it  or  may  refrain.  But 
he  knows  that  there  is  something  there,  for  which 
he  himself  claims  no  credit,  which  will  be  the 
object  of  impassioned  curiosity  as  long  as  the 
English  language  endures.  And  he  is  justified 
in  so  believing." 


'^ 
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PRESENT  DAY  POETS. 
As  They  Seem  to  "The  Quarterly." 

THE  ancient  saying  that  a  living  dog  is  better 
than  a  dead  lion  may  scarcely  apply  to  men 
of  letters,  and  least  of  all  to  men  of  verse.  But 
even  at  a  time  when  Lord  Tennyson's  *<  Life  "  and 
Mrs.  Browning's  ^'Letters"  fill  the  public  mind 
with  memories  of  the  greater  dead,  the  work  of 
living,  though  lesser,  poets  awakens  an  even  keen- 
er interest.  There  is  a  brilliant  article  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review  on  '<  Some  Minor  Poets  *'  in  which 
this  tendency  of  popular  opinion  is  attested  and 
promoted.  A  few  of  the  reviewer's  judgments 
may  be  cited  here. 


THE    AUTHOR    OF   ' ' MANDALAY. 


n 


Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  the  first  singer  selected. 
He  is  emphatically  declared  to  be  a  poet;  he  does 
*< express  emotion  in  musical  rhythm": 

<<  His  whole  utterance  vibrates  with  an  audible, 
if  somewhat  coarse,  pulse  of  feeling;  is  quickened 
by  a  bold,  if  somewhat  bravado,  passion;  is  in- 
stinct with  a  buccaneer's  daring,  an  imperialist's 
idealism,  a  man's  fiber  and  flesh  and  blood.  And 
it  is  resonant  with  corresponding  lilt  and  rhythm. 
It  swings  effects  on  the  reader  by  its  flashing, 
dashing  refrains.  Neither  sensation  nor  cadence 
are  ever  sustained,  and  both  are  seldom  delicate. 
They  are  earthly,  but  not  earthy;  compact  of  the 
world,  but  not  of  clay.  .  .  .  They  are  gleams 
and  glimpses,  not  rounded  wholes.  His  romance 
is  weirdness  rather  than  mysticism,  respiration 
more  than  aspiration.  .  .  .  He  has  gripped  life 
as  he  has  found  it;  and  wherever  he  has  found 
heroism,  or  fidelity,  or  self-sacrifice,  or  duty,  or 
a  seeking  After  God,  he  has  worthily  repeated  it. 
His  whole  message  is  informed  with  a  scorn  of 
the  petty  and  sordid,  the  sickly  and  the  maudlin, 
as  well  as  with  a  most  signal  humor,  liquid  rather 
than  dry,  if  we  may  coin  the  phrase.  His  defects 
are  a  lack  both  of  conspicuous  depth  and  subtlety, 
an  intemperance,  an  impatience  of  '  quietness  and 
confidence,'  an  occasional  sub- redolence  of  the 
tap-room,  a  want  of  real  culture  both  of  soul  and 
mind.  .  .  .  His  enormous  directness  of  animal 
vigor,  his  absolute  sincerity  and  magic  insight, 
above  all  his  impetuous  audacity,  are  qualities  of 
these  defects.  He  is  truly  and  powerfully  him- 
self." 

Passages  he  has  written  may  be  **  a  pugilist's 
poetry,  but  none  the  less  poetical  to  the  core." 
'*  He  reaches  the  climax  of  his  peculiar  method 
in  <  Mandalay.'  " 

THE    ENGLISH    ARISTOPHANES. 

Next  comes  Mr.  Gilbert.  The  reviewer  pro- 
nounces him  to  be  '*the  nearest  approach  to 
Aristophanes  that  English  literature  can  boast." 


The  populace  think  of  him  as  a  smart  librettist  of 
light  opera;  they  do  not  recognize  his  "poetical 
greatness": 

'  *  What  they  do  not  know  is  that  his  satire  of 
foibles  is  poetical  satire,  that  his  songs  are  al- 
most the  only  modern  songs  inevitably  singable, 
and  that,  like  Aristophanes,  while  tilting  against 
cant  and  humbug,  unmasking  folly  and  affecta- 
tion, he  lifts  his  labors  into  an  ideal  atmosphere 
of  logical  illogicality,  and  invests  the  whole  witk 
a  raiment  of  madrigal  melody  and  of  graceful 
raillery  that  redeem  the  bitterness  and  the  scoro. 
Tennyson  himself  has  not  indited  sweeter  lyrics 
than  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  is  the  master  of  catch  and 
glee  and  roundelay.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gilbert  is  capable 
of  kindlier  cleverness  than  this  brilliant  cynicism, 
nor  is  even  that,  when  it  is  most  cynical,  steeped 
in  gall.  It  is  not  saturnine,  like  Swift's;  we  feel 
that  the  author  smiles,  not  grins;  his  loftier  sen- 
timent rings  true;  whatever  his  shortcomings, 
Mr.  Gilbert  never  minces  or  simpers.  We  claim 
to  have  proved  him  a  poet,  and  not  merely  an 
ephemeral  poet." 


<  *  THE    TURGID    ORATOR    OF    THE    PLATFORM. 


II 


After  these  eulogies  the  writer  indulges  in  a 
severer  vein: 

< '  In  Mr.  William  Watson,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  descry  the  turgid  orator  of  the  platform.  He 
strikes  us  as  a  rhapsodical  journalist  who  has 
taken  to  rhyme — rhyme  often  of  partisan  prochvi- 
ties  and  frequently  bombastic.  His  muse  is  the 
tenth — ^that  of  the  press.  It  is  affluent  and  efflu- 
ent; its  affluence  is  that  of  Boanerges,  and  its 
effluence  has  the  ring  of  Little  Bethel;  redun- 
dant, sonorous  passages  abound,  but  there  is  little 
daintiness  and  less  discernment.  This  kind  of 
writer  is  everlastingly  in  chase  of  a  grievance. 
It  might  have  been  the  unpunctuality  of  the 
Southeastern  Railway;  it  is  to  the  honor  of  Mr. 
Watson  that  it  was  *  The  Purple  East'  ...  An 
absolutely  *  minor  poet'  he  is  fated  to  remain." 

THE  JAPANESE  LANTERN  OF  ASIA. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  comes  in  for  yet  sterner 
handling: 

* '  His  .  poetical  works  remind  us  of  a  Turkish 
bazaar,  whose  wares  are  aromatic  and  gorgeous, 
but  cheapen  on  recurrent  acquaintance.  Sir  Ed- 
win is  often  effective  and  insinuating;  he  is  rarely 
solid  or  elegant;  and  his  sentiment  is  generally 
of  the  sentimental  order.  He,  too,  is  inspired  by 
the  paper  divinity  whose  glories  he  has  hymned, 
« Ephemera,  Tenth  Muse. '  .  .  .  There  is,  to  be 
frank,  too  much  tinsel,  too  little  gold,  about  his 
verse,  and  there  are  errors  of  taste  in  abundance. 
.  .  .  We  cannot  believe  that  Sir  Edwin  is  of  the 
immortals.     Among   the   ephemerala  he  ran  Ire; 
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but  celebrity  is  not  fame.  He  is  loo  glib,  too 
officious,  too  trivial  for  the  future.  His  real 
merit  is  that  of  an  accliinatizer;  he  has  natural- 
ized the  East  in  the  West.  Otherwise  we  look 
in  vain  for  any  unity  of  utterance,  any  unbor- 
rowed  light,  Jy  leading  guidance.  He  has  never 
eclipsed  the  level  of  the  Newdigate  prizeman." 

Mr.  Dobson,  as  a  writer  of  vers-de-socUti,  \& 
* '  a  rescuer  of  the  forgotten,  the  paladin  of  oblivi- 
on."  *  *  Character  is  his  forte ;  whenever  he  touches 
child -life  he  is  delicious."  His  verse  is  *<  per- 
fectly sympathetic  and  malleable. "  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  is  declared  to  be  ^ '  the  most  finished  "  of 
the  modern  professors  of  ^»the  poet's  game  of 
chess  " — the  use  of  the  intricate  measures  of  the 
old  French  school  of  Villon.  * '  There  is  a  true 
pleasure  in  the  flawlessness  of  form  which  dis- 
tinguishes Mr.  Lang."     Yet 

*»As  we  read  Mr.  Lang's  'Ballades  in  Blue 
China '  we  seem  to  behold  a  boy  blowing  soap- 
bubbles;  they  are  crystalline,  prismatic  drops, 
teretes  atque  rotuiidce;  the  illusion  is  perfect;  but 
they  are  bubbles,  and  of  soap,  after  all," 

A    BKOCADER    OF    HIS    INI^ER    LIFE. 

The  reviewer  next  enters  **  the  honey- fields  of 
the  Fantastics,  where  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mn  Le 
Crallienne  suck  their  drowsy  sweets. "  Mr.  Thomp- 
son is  '*  infinitely  the  superior  ": 

" '  A  sort  of  spiritual  sumptuousness,  a  kind  of 
scriptural  paganism,  pervade  him,  while  his  vo- 
cabulary is  over -inlaid  with  *  barbaric  pearl  and 
gold.'  ...  Of  course  his  theme  is  monotonous; 
nature  is  for  him  a  treasury  of  emblems  and  love 
And  ecstasy  of  the  soul.  Yet  no  one  can  deny 
him  emotion,  pure,  if  lackadaisical,  and  luxuri- 
ance, perhaps  over-luxuriance,  of  melody.  .  .  . 
Robust,  in  tune  with  man  militant,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son will  never  be,  but  neither  will  he  ever  be 
blatant  or  servile  or  ignoble." 

*  *  LE    GALLIENNITY. " 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  not  spared: 

* '  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  apes  Keats,  and  disgraces 
him  by  rant  and  frippery  that  befit  a  third-rate 
actor  or  a  second-hand  property- monger;  his 
frenzies  are  those  of  a  penny -reading  reciter;  he 
giishes  over  a  picked  blossom;  he  is  a  mass  of 
sickly  affectations.  His  erotics  are  the  very  worst, 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal;  perhaps  they  find 
readers  on  Southend  Pier." 

Mr.  Davidson  has  about  him  ' '  a  general  Le 
Galliennity " ;  but  '*heis  much  more  inventive 
and  virile,  less  puling  and  hectic.  Still,  he  is  one 
of  that  brotherhood  whose  note  is  constantly 
maudlin  and  bizarre." 

The  reviewer  has  high  praise  for  Mrs.  Meynell 
-and  Mr.  Henley,  neither  of  whom  ought,  in  his 


judgment,  to  be  called  minor  a  poet  at  all.  The 
Poet  Laureate  is  dismissed  with  the  summary 
verdict:  **Mr.  Austin  has  said  nothing,  though 
he  has  said  it  nicely." 


"HYMNS  THAT  HAVE  HELPED," 

*  *  IV/f  'CLURE'S  "  for  December  has  an  install- 
JL  ▼  A  ment  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead's  collection  of 
hymns  Vhich  various  people  declare  to  have  helped 
them  in  various  ways.  It  seems  that  the  <  <  Rock 
of  Ages  "  has  probably  influenced  more  English- 
speaking  people  than  any  other  hymn.  This  has 
been  translated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  into  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Italian;  it  was  asked  for  by  the  Prince 
Consort  as  he  came  near  to  death ;  it  was  sung  by 
Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  as  he  was  dying;  the  butch- 
ered Armenians  at  Constantinople  sang  a  transla- 
tion of  it,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Stead  has  this  to 
say  of  its  inception: 

**  Toplady,  a  Calvinistic  vicar  of  a  Devonshire 
parish,  little  dreamed  that  he  was  composing  the 
most  popular  hymn  in  the  language  when  he 
wrote  what  he  called  *  A  living  and  dying  prayer 
for  the  holiest  believer  in  the  world. '  For  Top- 
lady  was  a  sad  polemist  whose  orthodox  soul  was 
outraged  by  the  Arminianism  of  the  Wesleys. 
He  and  they  indulged  in  much  disputation  of  the 
brickbat  and  Billingsgate  order,  as  was  the  fash- 
ion in  those  days.  Toplady  put  much  of  his 
time  and  energy  into  the  composition  of  contro- 
versial pamphlets,  on  which  the  good  man  prided 
himself  not  a  little.  The  dust  lies  thick  upon 
these  his  works,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  disturbed 
now  or  in  the  future.  But  in  a  pause  in  the  fray, 
just  by  way  of  filling  up  an  interval  in  the  firing 
of  polemical  broadsides,  Augustus  Montague  Top- 
lady thought  he  saw  a  way  of  launching  an  airy 
dart  at  a  joint  in  Wesley's  armor,  on  the  subject 
of  sanctification.  So,  without  much  ado,  and 
without  any  knowledge  that  it  was  by  this  alone 
he  was  to  render  permanent  service  to  mankind, 
he  sent  off  to  the  Gospel  Magazine  of  1776  the 
hymn  ^  Rock  of  Ages. '  When  it  appeared  he 
had,  no  doubt,  considerable  complacency  in  re- 
flecting how  he  had  winged  his  opponent  for  his 
insolent  doctrine  of  entire  sanctification,  and  it  is 
probable  that  before  he  died — for  he  only  sur- 
.vived  its  publication  by  two  years,  dying  when 
but  thirty -eight — ^he  had  still  no  conception  of 
the  relative  importance  of  his  own  work.  But  t^- 
day  the  world  knows  Toplady  only  as  the  writer 
of  these  four  verses.  AH  else  that  he  labored 
over  it  has  forgotten,  and,  indeed,  does  well  to 
forget." 

Dr.  Pusey  declared  this  hymn  to  be  /<the 
most  deservedly  popular  hymn,  perhaps  the  very 
favorite." 
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TWO  ENGLISH  ARTISTS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 
The  Late  Sir  John  Gilbert. 

MR.  SPIELMANN  contributes  to  the  cur- 
rent Magazine  of  Art  a  timely  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  of  Sir  John  Gilbert,  especially 
as  an  artist  in  black-and-white: 

* '  From  the  first,  Gilbert  was  an  inveterate 
illustrator,  and  the  adventures  of  Don  Qufxote, 
Tristram  Shandy,  and  Gil  Bias  provfded  him 
with  many  a  congenial  subject. 

*<  His  drawings  for  book -illustrations  were  al- 
ways careful  and  delicate;  but  it  was  in  his  work 
for  the  pictorial  press,  only  then  springing  into 
real  being,  that  his  capacity  for  initiation  and  his 
full  freedom  and  vigor  first  showed  themselves. 
It  has  been  computed  that  for  the  Illustrated 
London  News  alone  he  drew  not  fewer  than  30,000 
<cuts,^  and  to  these  must  be  added  the  innum- 
erable contributions  to  ephemeral  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  books,  etc.  And  beyond  these  are 
the  400  pictures — in  oil  and  water- color— con- 
tributed to  the  Royal  Academy  and  other  gal- 
leries, and  the  works  he  has  never  exhibited 
at  all. 

'  *  Inspired  by  the  spirit,  if  not  by  the  example, 
of  Mr.  Watts,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  in  1893,  pre- 
sented to  the  nation  an  important  collection  of  his 
works.  With  this  view  he  brought  together  a 
noble  series,  representing  his  work  from  1838  to 
1891,  and  distiibuted  them  among  London,  Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Black- 
burn." 

Our  readers  are  referred  to  the  article  on  Sir 
John  Gilbert  which  appears  in  another  part  of 
this  number  of  the  Review. 

William  Quiller  Orchardscn. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Art  Journal^ 
which  deals  with  the  life  and  work  of  Mr. 
William  Q.  Orchardson,  is  written  by  Mr.  James 
Stanley  Little,  and  it  forms  an  interesting  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  artist  monographs  or  **  extras" 
issued  in  connection  with  the  Art  Journal.  It  is 
diflScult  to  find  suitable  quotations,  but  the  follow- 
ing may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  artist: 

*  <  It  may  be  safely  asserted  of  the  work  of 
William  Quiller  Orchardson  that  it  does  possess, 
and  in  a  preeminent  degree,  that  high  virtue  of 
individuality  which  every  work  of  art  must  pos- 
sess if  it  is  to  make  good  its  claim  to  have  a  per- 
manent value.  .  .  .  Mr.  Orchardson  is  always 
individual  in  his  color,  in  his  composition,  in  his 
choice  of  subject. 

*  ^  He  possesses  also  that  rare  quality  which,  for 
lack  ot  a  better  word,  must  be  called  taste.  It  is 
the  possession  of  this  attribute  which  renders  his 
art  preeminent  over  the  art  of  the  same  class  of 


most  of  his  predecessors,  and,  it  may  be  said  nn- 
hesitatingly,  of  all  of  his  contemporaries. 

<<  He  has  an  intimate  grasp  of  situation.  His 
pictures  have  that  peculiarly  appellant  and  (xm- 
vincing  quality  of  inevitableness,  a  quality  result- 
ing from  the  unity  and  balance  of  his  dedgns." 

For  an  interesting  account  of  the  career  of  Mr. 
Orchardson,  our  readers  are  commended  to  turn 
to  the  Art  Annual  itself.  Among  the  illus- 
trations are  four  full-page  plates — *' Trouble,"  a 
reproduction  of  the  last  subject- picture  painted 
by  Mr.  Orchardson,  and  not  yet  exhibited; 
•*  Napoleon  on  Board  the  Bellerophon,^^  a  line- 
engraving  after  the  picture  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  British  Art;  '*A  Social  Eddy, "a  repro- 
duction of  a  society  picture  in  the  collection  of 
Provost  Orchar,  and  *'Hard  Hit." 


AMERICAN  COMIC  OPERA* 

WRITING  in  the  Musical  Record,  Mr.  B.  E. 
Woolf  gives  expression  to  the  sentiments 
of  many  intelligent  and  discriminating  lovers  of 
comic  opera  in  his  condemnation  of  much  of  what 
now  masquerades  as  that  form  of  amusement  in 
our  American  cities. 

Mr.  Woolf  declares  that  the  artistic  element, 
so  prominent  in  the  operas  of  Offenbach,  Lecocq, 
Audran,  and  Sullivan,  is  wholly  lacking  in  the 
scores  of  our  native  composers,  and  as  for  the 
librettos,  *  *  they  are  so  silly  in-subject,  so  weak  in 
treatment,  and  so  flabby  in  humor  that  they  are 
not  worth  considering  in  a  spirit  of  serious  criti- 
cism." 

The  native  comic  opera  composer  of  the  day 
Mr.  Woolf  regards  as  essentially,  if  not  literally, 
a  plagiarist,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  he  invari- 
ably copies  the  vulgarities  rather  than  the  refine- 
ments of  his  originals. 

'*  Should  he  be  possessed  of  musical  individu- 
ality, he  resolutely  stifles  it  and  seeks  popularity — 
not  the  popularity  that  is  difficult  of  achievement, 
but  that  which  can  be  readily  grasped  by  imitat- 
ing the  popularity  of  others  who  have  won  suc- 
cess by  giving  free  scope  to  their  own  marked 
individualities.  Hence  is  it  that  so  much  of  our 
hon^^e-made  comic  opera  has  a  strong  second-hand 
aspect.  Often  he  makes  a  bolt  in  the  direction 
of  Arthur  Sullivan;  but  as  the  charm  of  that 
delightful  melodist  lies  in  the  graceful  flow  and 
spontaneous  naturalness  of  his  tunes  rather  than 
in  choppy,  ear- tickling  rhythms,  imitation  is  try- 
ing, and  rarely  successful.  Hence,  the  native  com- 
poser has  recourse  to  the  less  exacting  copying  of 
the  dance  and  march  music  of  Viennese  com- 
posers, and  the  consequences  are  that  the  score  ot 
one  native  opera  bears  a  wearisome  and  exasper- 
ating resemblance  to  that  of  another,  and  that 
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liome  musical  invention  puts  on  the  appearance 
of  exhaustion." 

Mr.  Woolf  insists  upon  a  rigid  distinction  be- 
tween genuine  comic  opera  and  what  is  known 
abroad  as  '< musical  comedy";  to  this  latter  be- 
longs the  bulk  of  what  is  presented  here  as  comic 
opera,  but  which  Mr.  Woolf  dismisses  as  nothing 
else  than  **  rough-and-tumble,  vulgar  farce  with 


music. 


i» 


DOES    THE    PUBLIC    GET    WHAT    IT    WANTS  ? 

Mr.  Woolf  has  no  patience  with  the  oft- repeated  * 
assertion   that  the  public  would  not  support  a 
higher  artistic  standard. 

<  <  It  is  a  curious  and  far  from  complimentary 
fact  that  the  public  should  be  so  persistently  cred- 
ited with  a  partiality  for  what  is  degenerate  in 
art.  The  frequency  and  the  positiveness  with 
which  that  point  is  urged  might  pass  unques- 
tioned, if  lamentingly,  were  it  not  remembered 
how  the  public  flocked  to  see  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  operas  as  long  as  the  librettist  and  com- 
poser continued  up  to  the  standard  they  set  in 
their  earlier  works — were  it  not  fresh  in  mind 
how  it  crowded  to  witness  *The  Geisha.'  It  is 
scarcely  just  to  this  same  scapegoat  public  to 
credit,  or  rather  to  discredit,  it  with  incurably 
bad  taste  and  a  craving  for  what  is  cheaply  vul- 
gar and  vulgarly  cheap  without  giving  it  fair 
opportunity  to  vindicate  itself.  The  world  must 
be  amused  as  well  as  peopled,  and  that  it  is 
pleased  with  a  rattle  and  tickled  with  a  straw  is 
no  convincing  argument  that  it  will  not  be  more 
pleased  and  more  tickled  with  things  less  trivi- 
ally infantile." 

THE  QUEEN'S  JUBILEE. 

MR  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS  con- 
tinues his  series  of  descriptions  of  notable 
functions  in  an  account  of  the  celebration  of  Queen 
Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee  in  the  December 
Harper's.  He  tells,  as  evidence  of  its  far-rea<;h- 
ing  effects,  how  freight  rates  from  the  River 
Platte  and  New  Zealand  rose  30  per  cent,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extra  supply  of  food  stuffs  needed 
in  London;  how  a  house  in  Piccadilly  was  rented 
at  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  week — to  an  Ameri- 
can; how  a  room  facing  St.  Paul's,  in  front  of 
which  the  chief  ceremony  of  the  day  occurred, 
was  advertised  at  twenty -five  hundred  dollars; 
how  the  unwary  .were  duped  into  purchasing 
seats  that  existed  only  on  paper;  how  the  syndi- 
cates and  speculators  were  gouged  by  the  con- 
tractors, and  how  the  carpenters  and  joiners 
struck  each  day  for  higher  wages;  and  how,  after 
all  this  tremendous  preparation,  the  seats  finally 
sold  for  just  about  one- fifth  of  the  amount 
required  to  reimburse  their  owners. 


Meanwhile,  the  oflScials  in  charge  of  the  great 
parade  were  having  troubles  of  their  own. 

*  *  The  problem  was  such  a  one  as  would  present 
itself  to  the  police  of  New  York  were  it  neces- 
sary to  protect  a  route  six  miles  in  length  which 
would  cross  from  New  York  to  Brooklyn  over 
one  bridge  and  return  by  another,  were  there 
such  a  bridge.  It  was  expected  that  three  mill- 
ions of  people  would  view  the  procession,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  fifty  thousand 
soldiers  into  London  in  order  to  line  the  route 
properly — that  is,  with  as  many  soldiers  as,  had 
they  been  placed  shoulder  to  shoulder,  would 
have  stretched  in  a  straight  line  for  thirty -two 
miles.  The  chief  danger  that  presented  itself 
was  that  the  crowd,  having  seen  the  procession 
in  London,  would  rush  across  to  the  Surrey  side 
to  see  it  again,  and  that  the  people  on  the  Surrey 
side  would  cross  over  to  London.  The  police  cut 
this  Gordian  knot  by  treating  the  two  banks  of 
the  river  separately,  and  by  closing  London 
Bridge  at  midnight  on  the  day  before  the  jubilee, 
and  the  four  bridges  nearest  to  the  route  of  the 
procession  on  the  day  of  the  jubilee  from  eight 
in  the  morning  until  three  in  the  afternoon.  In 
other  parts  of  London  all  vehicular  traffic  was 
stopped  at  different  points  from  seven  o'clock  up 
to  ten,  and  only  certain  streets  crossing  the  line 
of  the  procession  were  open.  No  carts  or  wagons, 
or  even  people  on  horseback,  were  allowed  to 
take  up  a  place  in  the  cross  streets  within  a  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  procession,  and  no  boxes  nor 
ladders  nor  camp-stools  were  allowed  within  the 
same  limited  boundaries.  The  greatest  danger 
to  the  public  safety  during  the  great  jparades  in 
New  York  City  is  the  crimiftal  practice  of  allow- 
ing trucks  and  drays  which  are  used  as  tempo- 
rary stands  to  take  up  places  on  the  cross  streets. 
In  case  of  a  stampede  they  would  completely  cut 
off  every  outlet  from  the  main  thoroughfare,  and 
impede  the  passage  of  fire  engines  and  ambulances. 
It  is  a  mistaken  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  author- 
ities, for  while  the  owners  of  the  trucks  and  drays 
may  make  a  few  dollars  by  renting  seats,  their 
barricades  may  cost  many  hundreds  of  lives. 

'  *  This  route  over  which  the  queen  was  to  drive, 
and  which  was  guarded  so  admirably,  and  made 
beautiful  by  the  display  of  such  loyal  good  feeling, 
held  in  its  six  miles  of  extent  more  places  of  his- 
torical value  to  the  English-speaking  race  than 
perhaps  any  other  six  miles  that  could  be  picked 
off  on  a  map  of  the  world." 

When  the  procession  finally  did  get  started  it 
was  largely  military,  but  with  a  most  surprising 
mingling  of  nationalities: 

**  There  was  artillery  with  harness  of  russet 
leather  that  shone  like  glass,  and  bluejackets 
spread  out  like  a  fan  and  dragging  brass  guns  be- 
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hind  them,  and  sheriffs  in  cloaks  of  fur  with  gold 
collars  and  chains,  and  Indian  princes  as  straight 
and  fine  as  an  unsheathed  sword,  in  colored  silk 
turbans  of  the  East,  and  gilded  chariots  filled 
with  poor  relations  from  Germany,  and  three 
little  princesses  in  white,  who  bowed  so  energet- 
ically that  one  of  them  fell  in  between  the  seats 
and  had  to  be  fished  out  again;  thei'e  were  foreign 
princes  from  almost  every  country  except  Greece, 
and  military  attaches  in  as  varied  uniforms  as 
there  are  costumes  at  a  fancy  ball;  and  there  was 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States 
army  riding  with  the  representative  of  the  French 
army,  and  Lieutenant  Caldwell  of  our  navy  sit- 
ting a  horse  as  calmly  as  though  he  had  been  edu- 
cated at  West  Point,  and  the  Hon.  Whitelaw 
Reid  in  evening  dress  riding  in  the  same  carriage 
with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  the  papal 
nuncio  in  the  same  carriage  with  the  ambassador 
from  China. 

* '  And  there  were  the  colonials.  The  colonial 
premiers  wore  gold  lace  and  white  silk  stockings, 
but  their  faces  showed  they  were  men  who  had 
fought  their  way  to  the  top  in  new,  unsettled 
countries,  and  who  had  had  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems greater  than  the  precedence  of  a  court. 
And  surrounding  each  of  them  were  the  picked 
men  of  his  country  who  had  helped  in  their  hum- 
bler way  to  solve  these  problems — big,  sun- 
burned, broad-shouldered  men  in  wide  slouch 
hats,  and  with  an  alert,  vigilant  swagger  that 
suggested  long,  lonely  rides  in  the  bush  of  Aus- 
tralia and  across  the  veldt  of  South  Africa  and 
through  the  snows  of  Canada.  There  were  also 
Dyaks  from  Borneo,  with  the  scalps  of  their  for- 
mer enemfes  neatlv  sewn  to  their  scabbards,  even 
though  they  did  follow  m  the  wake  of  a  Chris- 
tian queen;  and  black  negroes  in  zouave  uni- 
forms from  Jamaica;  and  Hausas  from  the  gold 
coast  who  had  never  marched  on  asphalt  before, 
and  who  would  have  been  much  more  at  home 
slipping  over  fallen  tree- trunks  and  stealing 
through  a  swampy  jungle.  There  were  police 
from  British  Guiana,  and  Indians,  and  even 
Chinamen.  Central  America  was  the  only  one 
of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world  that  was  not 
represented,  and  had  there  been  a  detachment 
from  British  Honduras  there  would  have  l)een 
marching  in  that  parade  British  subjects  from 
North,  (Vntral,  and  South  America,  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  and  from  the 
islands  that,  starting  at  Trinidad,  circle  the 
globe  from  the  South  Atlantic  and  Caribbean 
Sea,  through  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  down  through  the  South  Pacific,  and 
back  again  past  the  Falkland  Islands  to  Jamaica 
and  Trinidad." 

And  out  of  all  this  throng  the  three  million 


spectators  especially  cheered  four — the  queen. 
Lord  Roberts,  Lieutenant- Colonel  the  Hon. 
Maurice  Gifford,  of  the  Rhodesian  Horse,  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier.  When  the  queen  finallj 
arrived  at  the  cathedral  the  ceremony  consisted 
of  the  singing,  by  ten  thousand  voices,  of  the  Te 
Deum,  the  national  anthem,  and  the  Doxology. 

*  *  And  when  it  was  all  over,  and  the  cannon  ai 
the  Tower  were  booming  across  the  water-front, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  all  the  people 
in  the  world,  waved  his  arm  and  shouted,  *  *  Three 
cheers  for  the  queen!"  and  the  soldiers  stuck 
their  bearskins  on  their  bayonets  and  swung 
them  above  their  heads  and  cheered,  and  the 
women  on  the  housetops  and  balconies  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  and  cheered,  and  the  men 
l)eat  the  air  with  their  hats  and  cheered,  and  the 
Lady  in  the  Black  Dress  nodded  and  bowed  her 
head  at  them,  and  winked  away  the  tears  in  her 
eyes." 

HOW  ENGLAND  BETRAYED  THE  BECHUANAS. 

IT  is  a  very  sad  story  which  Mr.  H.  R.  Fox- 
Bourne  tells  in  the  Fortnightly  for  November 
in  his  ^ '  Case  for  the  Bechuana  Rebels. " 

Thirteen  years  ago  the  Bechuana  people  were, 
at  their  own  urgent  request,  taken  under  British 
protection.  Mr.  Bourne  recalls  a  point  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of  in  view  of  later  developments: 

* '  Had  it  been  permitted,  Sir  Charles  Warren 
and  Mr.  Mackenzie  would  and  could,  in  1885, 
have  extended  British  dominion  not  only  over  all 
Bechuanaland,  but  over  Matabeleland  as  well 
Khama  desired  this,  and  Lobengula  was  willing. 
But  the  Cape  Colonists,  among  whom  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  was  then  a  rising  politician  and  on  better 
terms  than  latterly  with  President  Kruger  and 
the  Transvaal  Boers,  were  not  at  that  time  ready 
to  take  charge  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa;  nor 
did  they  favor  the  establishment  of  imperial  nile 
over  regions  that  they  hoped  some  day  to  get  into 
their  own  possession." 

Thus,  peacefully,  and  with  full  consent  of  the 
natives,  might  have  been  secured  that  **  extension 
of  the  empire  "  which  was  only  obtained  later  by 
war  and  imperiled  by  revolt.  The  unfortunate 
postponement  seems  to  have  been  dictated  not  by 
imperial  but  by  colonial  considerations. 

A    PROPHETIC    NATIVE    PLEA. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  -for  eleve;i  years  Bechuana- 
land was  governed  by  the  Imperial  High  Com- 
missioner. For  the  60,000  natives  some  38  re- 
serves were  set  apart,  with  a  total  area  of  4,800 
square  miles.  As  the  country  developed  the 
wliite  men  came  in  in  larger  numbers.  These 
w(»re  * '  more  and  more  urgent  in  demanding 
wider   scope.   .   .  .  Especially,  they  considered, 
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were  their  energies  crippled  by  such  valuable 
lands  as  the  Taungs  and  Molopo  reserves  con- 
tained being  left  in  the  natives'  possession." 

Then  the  Dutch  whites,  in  1895,  petitioned  the 
Grown  for  incorporation  of  Bechuanaland  in  the 
Gape  Colony.  Counter -petitions  were  at  once 
presented  by  the  alarmed  natives,  in  which  they 
said: 

*  *  We  know  that  if  this  country  is  annexed  to 
the  Cape  Colony,  instead  of  being  prosperous  we 
shall  become  ruined,  instead  of  being  contented 
we  shall  be  discontented,  instead  of  being  justly 
and  fairly  treated  we  shall  be  unfairly  treated 
through  the  indirect,  if  not  direct,  influence  of 
the  majority  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  who  will 
frame  laws  against  the  welfare  of  the  natives  in 
this  country. " 

The  Annexation  Act,  however,  became  law  in 
October,  1895;  but  in  the  proclamation  was  con- 
tained the  assurance,  <  *  All  native  reserves  in  the 
said  territory  .  .  .  shall  be  and  remain  inalien- 
able, save  with  the  consent  of  her  Majesty's  prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State  to  the  Colonies."  Poor 
Montsioa  sent  a  protest  to  the  queen,  in  which 
he  said: 

* '  We  are  sorry  you  have  takeh  our  land  from 
us  and  given  it  to  the  Cape  Government.  We 
do  not  know  their  ways  and  laws.  Please  make 
it  very  just  that  the  Cape  shall  not  have  the 
power  to  take  away  the  piece  of  land  you  gave  us 
in  the  Land  Settlement  of  1886.  We  are  many 
people,  and  the  land  is  very  little.  The  land  is 
our  life.     Help  us!" 


M^ST 


CONVENIENT    REBELLION. 


For  the  **  rebellion  "  which  began  last  Novem- 
ber Mr.  Bourne  does  not  lay  all  the  blame  on 
the  Cape  Government.     But  he  does  say: 

*<  However  right  and  necessary  it  may  have 
been  to  punish  Galishwe  and  his  accomplices,  it 
is  manifest  that,  either  through  mismanagement 
or  by  design,  and  perhaps  with  a  mixture  of 
both,  what  might  have  been  a  small  and  local 
disturbance  was  developed  into  a  widespread 
*  rebellion.*  The  occasion  was  welcomed,  ac- 
cording to  the  boast  of  some  who  took  part  in 
the  sport,  as  affording  opportunity  for  *  nigger- 
hunting'  on  a  large  scale." 

Natives,  innocent  and  guilty  alike,  were  driven 
from  their  lands,  a  few  hundreds  shot  down, 
many  hundreds  starved  to  death,  and  thousands 
taken  prisoners.  Most  of  these,  * '  as  the  Cape 
Government  admits,  were  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  rebellion  and  had  no  part  in  it,  except  in 
running  away  from  their  assailants." 

*'  The  principal  advantage  of  this  enterprise,  if 
not  its  chief  motive,  was  avowed  by  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg,  the  Cape  premier,  as  early  as  February. 


'  Land  which  had  been  occupied  by  these  rebel- 
lious people,  and  from  which  they  had  been 
driven  and  were  being  driven,'  he  then  announced, 
*  never  should  be  occupied  by  them  again.  So 
soon  as  authority  of  Parliament  was  given,  they 
would  establish,  instead  of  rebellious  people,  a 
European  population,  who  would  be  worthy  of 
occupying  the  country  and  help  forward  its  pros- 
perity.'" 

EVICTION    AND    ENSLAVEMENT. 

The  prisoners  were,  it  is  said,  offered  the  choice 
between  a  trial  for  high  treason  and  *  *  indentured 
labor."  On  accepting  the  latter,  they  were  sent 
down  to  Cape  Town  to  be  there  indentured  for  five 
years  to  farmers  and  others.  This,  Mr.  Bourne 
insists,  is  slavery.  <  <  English  people,  even  Cape 
Colonists,  have,  over  and  over  again,  fiercely  de- 
nounced the  indenturing  of  captured  natives  by 
the  Boers.  Will  it  be  sanctioned  now  that  Cape 
Colonists  are  in  favor  of  it  ?  " 

Put  side  by  side  with  a  statement  of  these  facts, 
there  is  a  bitter  irony  in  the  words: 

*  *  Mr.  Chamberlain  .  .  .  stipulated  that  the 
lands  formerly  assigned  to  them  should  be  in- 
alienable, and  that  all  their  rights  should  be  main- 
tained  '  subject  to  any  gradual  modifications  tend- 
ing to  infuse  principles  of  civilization  and  hu- 
manity into  the  native  system. '  " 

Mr.  Bourne  concludes: 

*<  We  now  see  what  those  assurances  were 
worth.  By  the  Cape  Government's  dealings  with 
the  Bechuana  intrusted  to  its  care  the  honor  of 
our  country  has. been  tarnished,  and,  more  than 
that,  the  interests  of  these  poor  black  fellow-sub- 
jects of  ours  have  been  wrecked  and  ruined. 
Whatever  can  yet  be  done  to  help  them  ought, 
surely,  to  be  done  at  once  and  done  thoroughly.'' 


A  SWEDISH  EXPLORER  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

IN  the  December  McClure's  Mr.  Robert  Sho- 
rard,  who  came  into  exceptional  prominence 
not  long  ago  through  his  report  of  an  interview 
with  Ibsen,  has  an  interesting  account  of  Dr. 
Sven  Hedin,  a  young  Swedish*  traveler  who  has 
been  doing  some  remarkable  work  in  unexplored 
Asia.  Dr.  Hedin  started  out  four  years  ago  from 
Orenburg,  Russia,  with  four  main  objects:  (1)  to 
study  the  glaciers  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Pamirs;  (2)  to  search  for  the  old  Lop -nor  Lake 
and  settle  the  controversy  between  the  two  ex- 
plorers, Prshewalsky  and  Richthofen,  as  to  the 
real  location  of  the  lake;  (3)  to  explore  the  Thi- 
betan plateaus  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical 
geography;  and  (4)  to  cross  Asia  from  west  to 
east.  After  crossing  the  Pamirs  at  the  worst 
season  of  the  year,  he  proceeded  to  the  great  salt 
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lake  of  Karakul,  whose  formerly  unknown  depth 
he  ascertained  to  be  900  feet.  Dr.  Hedin  spent 
the  summer  of  1891  in  Kashgar,  and  left  there 
the  following  February,  intending  to  cross  and 
explore  the  Takla-Makan  Desert.  Nobody  had 
ever  explored  it  before,  and  he  was  desirous  of 
verifying  the  tales  of  * '  ancient  towns  buried  in 
the  sand"  current  among  the  surrounding  tribes. 
His  party  entered  the  desert  April  10.  The  wa- 
ter gave  out,  the  camels  died,  all  his  party  but 
one  man  succumbed.  Abandoning  everything 
but  **two  chronometers,  a  box  of  matches,  ten 
cigarettes,  and  a  compass,"  he  pushed  on  with 
the  remaining  servant,  Kasim,  who  carried  a 
spade  and  an  iron  pot — the  spade  to  dig  for  water, 
the  pot  containing  <  *  clotted  blood,  foul  and  pu- 
trid." 

*  *  When  the  sun  rose  we  dug  out  holes  in  the 
sand,  which  was  cold  from  the  frost  of  the  night, 
and  undressed  and  lay  down  naked.  With  our 
clothes  and  the  spade  we  made  a  little  tent, 
which  gave  us  just  enough  shelter  for  our  heads. 
We  lay  there  for  ten  hours.  At  nightfall  we 
staggered  on  again,  still  toward  the  east.  We 
advanced  all  the  night  of  the  second  and  the 
morning  of  the  third  of  May.  On  this  morning, 
as  we  were  stumbling  along,  Kasim  suddenly 
gripped  my  shoulder  and  pointed  east.  He  could 
not  speak.  I  could  see  nothing.  At  last  he 
wliispered,  <  Tamarisk  ! '  So  we  walked  on,  and 
after  awhile  I  saw  a  green  thing  on  the  horizon." 

With  unabated  courage  the  dauntless  traveler 
then  pushed  on,  continually  tortured  by  the  fail- 
ure to  find  water. 

<  'All  that  day  we  lay  naked  in  the  shade  of  the 
trees.  There  was  no  sign  of  water  anywhere. 
In  the  evening  I  dressed,  and  told  Kasim  to 
arise.  He  could  not  move.  He  was  going  mad. 
He  looked  fearful,  lying  flat  on  his  back,  with 
staring  eyes  and  open  mouth.  I  went  on.  The 
forest  was  very  dense,  and  the  night  black — black. 
I  had  eaten  nothing  for  ten  days  ;  I  had  drunk 
nothing  for  nine.  I  crossed  the  forest  crawling 
on  all  fours,  tottering  from  tree  to  tree.  I  car- 
ried the  haft  of  the  spade  as  a  crutch.  At  last  I 
came  to  an  open  place.  The  forest  ended  like  a 
devastated  plain.  This  was  a  river-bed,  the  bed 
of  the  Khotan- Darya.  It  was  quite  dry.  There 
was  not  a  drop  of  water.  I  understood  that  this 
was  the  bad  season  for  water.  The  river-beds 
are  dry  in  the  spring,  for  the  snow  which  feeds 
them  has  not  yet  melted  on  the  mountains. 

<  *  I  went  on.  I  meant  to  live.  I  would  find 
water,  I  was  very  weak,  but  I  crawled  on  all 
fours,  and  at  last  I  crossed  the  river-bed.  It 
was  three  kilometers  wide.  Then,  as  I  reached 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  I  heard  the  sound  of 
a  duck  lifting  and  the  noise  of  splashing  water. 


T  crawled  in  that  direction,  and  found  a  large 
pool  of  clear,  fresh  water.  I  thanked  God  first, 
and  then  I  felt  my  pulse.  I  wanted  to  see  the 
effect  that  drinking  would  have  on  it.  It  was  at 
forty-eight.  Then  I  drank.  I  drank  fearfully. 
I  had  a  little  tin  with  me.  It  bad  contained 
chocolates,  but  I  had  thrown  these  away,  as  1 
could  swallow  nothing.  The  tin  I  had  kept  I 
had  felt  all  the  time  that  I  should  find  water  and 
that  I  should  use  that  tin  as  a  drinking- cup.  1 
drank  and  drank  and  drank.  It  was  a  most 
lovely  feeling.  I  felt  my  blood  liquefying.  It 
began  to  run  in  my  veins;  my  pores  opened. 
My  pulse  went  up  at  once  to  fifty-three.  I  felt 
quite  fresh  and  living." 

Undaunted  by  his  experience.  Dr.  Hedin  crossed 
the  desert,  again  from  south  to  north.  This  time 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  *'very 
old  town,"  with  <<  fragments  of  the  plaster  walls 
of  the  houses,  which  were  covered  with  beautiful 
paintings."  He  also  found  a  number  of  ancient 
manuscripts  ' '  on  something  which  looks  hke 
paper  but  is  not  paper,"  and  subsequently  the 
ruins  of  a  second  town,  all  of  these  bearing  un- 
mistakable traces  of  Buddhist  civilization,  though 
in  the  midst  of  a  Mohammedan  land. 

Dr.  Hedin  is  convinced  that  these  people,  who- 
ever they  were,  lived  here  before  the  Mohamme- 
dan era,  and  that  his  future  'investigations  will 
throw  much  light  upon  the  history  of  Central 
Asia  and  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Buddhist  races. 


THE  CAUCASUS  CROSSED  ON  BICYCLES. 

Coastlnff  Extraordlna'ry. 

MR.  J.  F.  FRASER  tells  the  readers  of  the 
November  CasselVs  how  he  and  Lunn  and 
Lowe  cycled  over  the  Caucasus  in  two  -days. 
They  had  passed  over  many  dreary  steppes,  and 
their  way  east  lay  over  the  Caucasus  range.  The 
prospect  would  have  been  tenable  only  by  a  mad- 
man but  for  the  fact  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment had  been  before  them  and  made  a  good 
military  road  over  the  Kasbec  Pass  from  Vladi- 
kavkas  on  the  one  side  to  Tiflis  on  the  other:  fifty 
up  and  eighty  miles  down.  The  climb  may  be 
taken  for  granted.  But  the  spin  down!  As  Mr. 
Fraser  remarks,  <  *  It  is  only  in  dreams  that  most 
cyclists  have  such  a  spin  with  their  toes  on  the 
rests."  The  highest  point  is  at  the  junction  of 
Europe  and  Asia: 

*  <  From  that  altitude,  on  the  roof  of  the  world, 
as  it  were,  began  the  descent.  And  such  a  descent! 
It  was  like  tumbling  down  a  house- side.  One's 
nerves  were  obliged  to  be  steady,  or  instead  of 
twirling  round  sharp  corners  we  might  have 
flown  off  into  space.  .  .  .  Twisting  like  a  cork- 
screw, the  road  dropped  and  we  new  like  the 
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wind,  a  fine  fascination  seizing  us  and  leading  us 
to  brave  sudden  dips  and  hasty  bends  that  perhaps 
at  another  time  we  should  have  hesitated  to  face. 

<  <  Through  the  villages  of  Fasanour,  Mleti,  and 
Ananour  we  swept.  The  affrighted  inhabitants 
scattered  themselves  over  the  roadsides  to  give 
us  room.  A  single  day  had  carried  us  from  one 
world  to  another.  .  .  .  After  the  first  long,  hasty 
drop  the  road  fell  away  to  an  incline.  The  snow 
and  the  ice  we  had  forsaken  and  come  to  a  sunny 
land,  with  variegated  woods  and  ripe  pastures 
and  luxuriant  landscapes  reveling  in  brilliant 
pastoral  beauty. 

<<  Evening  fell;  the  sun  threw  his  last  shadow 
upon  the  hill^,  the  stars  sparkled  with  infinite 
radiance,  and  we  were  still  riding  on.*  Like  Dick 
Turpin,  we  flashed  through  the  dark  villages, 
halting  seldom,  and  then  only  to  drink  tea  or  eat 
a  few  grapes.  There  were  the  blazing  lights  of 
camp-fires  by  the  way,  with  the  caravans  ranged 
around.  Sometimes  we  rushed  into  a  herd  of 
oxen,  which^necessitated  sadden  dismounts.  But 
our  destination  was  Tiflis,  and  we  were  deter- 
mined to  reach  it  that  night.  A  soft,  hazy  light 
in  the  black  distance  put  energy  into  us  by  indi- 
cating the  city.  In  another  couple  of  hours  that 
light  had  changed  to  a  thousand  lamps,  and  soon' 
we  were  jogging  over  the  rough  cobbled  streets 
of  the  capital  of  Trans- Caucasia. 

*  *  That  day  we  had  been  on  the  saddle  sixteen 
hours.  But  we  had  conquered  the  Caucasus 
Mountains.  And  let  those  go  cycle  to  the  North 
Pole  who  likel     We  are  content." 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  WORLD'S  IRON 

MARKETS. 

AN  English  expert  authority,  Mr.  J.  Stephen 
Jeans,  editor  of  the  London  Iron  and  Coal 
Trades  Review^  contributes  to  the  Engineering 
Magazine  (New  York)  a  significant  paper  entitled 
<  <  Future  Supremacy  in  the  Iron  Markets  of  the 
World,"  his  real  subject  being  the  actual  and 
threatened  competition  of  American  iron  and 
steel  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain. 

Nothing  but  * '  the  insular  prejudices  and 
the  complacent  self-sufficiency"  of  our  English 
friends,  as  Mr.  Jeans  admits,  has  kept  them  from 
foreseeing  this  competition;  but  the  matter  has 
now  passed  from  the  domain  of  speculation,  and 
the  British  manufacturer  is  face  to  face  with  cer- 
tain very  stem  realities. 

*  *  Great  Britain  is  now  importing  American 
pig  iron,  American  steel  rails,  American  wire, 
American  agricultural  machinery,  American  ma- 
chine-tools, and  many  other  American  products. 
The  aggregate  value  of  these  importations  must 


be  very  considerable.  I  know  of  one  case  where 
a  single  firm  imported  last  year,  in  six  months 
only,  American  machinery,  including  machine- 
tools,  to  the  value  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  That  this  com- 
petition has  come  to  stay  appears  to  be  generally 
admitted.  The  conditions  and  prospects  of  Amer- 
ican competition  appear,  indeed,  for  the  moment, 
to  overshadow  every  other  industrial  problem, 
except  that  of  labor,  with  which  it  has  a  closer 
affinity  than  is  usually  supposed,  and  to  call  for 
the  most  serious  consideration." 

THE   PRESENT   AKEBICAN    OUTPUT. 

The  English  manufacturer  cannot  understand 
how  American  establishments  in  the  interior, 
many  miles  from  the  seaboard,  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  European  plants,  which  are  usually 
close  to  the  sea.  Mr.  Jeans  offers  no  explanation 
of  this  fact  further  than  to  point  out  the  unex- 
ampled abundance  of  cheap  and  high -class  ores 
in  the  United  States,  but  just  what  has  been 
done  by  these  inland  American  manufacturers  he 
indicates  in  the  following  paragraph: 

< '  The  Carnegie  company  alone  produces  nearly 
two  million  tons  of  pig  iron  per  annum,  which  is 
almost  as  much  as  the  total  joint  output  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Belgium  thirty  years  ago, 
and  more  than  the  total  iron  output  of  the  United 
States  up  to  the  year  1872.  The  same  works 
produce  annually  about  a  million  tons  of  Besse- 
mer steel  ingots  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand tons  of  rails — figures  which  exceed  the  an- 
nual output  of  all  the  works  in  Great  Britain  up 
to  1880 — and  the  same  firm  has  lately  made  ar- 
rangements to  produce  at  Homestead  about  a 
million  tons  of  open -hearth  steel  annually,  which 
is  more  than  the  total  open-hearth  steel  output  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  combined,  and 
considerably  more  than  the  toisX  output  of  this 
description  of  steel  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  up  to  1894.  And  this  gigantic  corpora- 
tion does  not  stand  alone.  The  Illinois  Steel 
Company  has  also  much  larger  resources  of-  pro- 
duction than  any  concern  in  Europe,  and  so  also 
has  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  in  an- 
other and  not  less  interesting  region.  Of  cor- 
porations  in  the  second  rank,  but  still  important 
and  formidable,  the  number  is  legion." 

Mr.  Jeans  shows  that  the  Lake  Superior  ores, 
notwithstanding  the  long  distances  of  transpor- 
tation, are  delivered  at  the  works  for  from  three 
to  five  dollars  per  ton.  These  are  60  to  65  per 
cent,  ores,  such  as  no  British  works  can  com- 
mand at  so  low  a  price.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  our  lower-grade  ores:  the  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nessee works  can  get  40  per  cent,  ores  at  lower 
prices  than  are  paid  for  the  ooUtic  ores  of  Luxem- 
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burg  and  Lorraine  or  in  the  low-grade  districts 
of  Great  Britain. 

To  all  who  have  read  about  Edison^s  great  ore 
mills  in  New  Jersey  (see  page  603  of  our  No- 
vember number)  the  question  will  at  once  be  sug- 
gested, **If  the  American  iron  industry,  handi- 
capped as  it  is  by  the  distance  of  raw  materials, 
can  compete  so  successfully  with  British  manu- 
facturers, what  will  happen  when  we  get  cheap 
ores  near  the  seaboard  and  within  seventy -five 
miles  of  the  smelting  works  ?" 

LABOR    AND    MACHINERY. 

As  regards  the  element  of  human  labor  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industries,  Mr.  Jeans  says  that  the 
experience  of  the  United  States  has  completely 
upset  the  fallacy  that  highly  paid  work  is  neces- 
sarily dear.  There  is  no  other  iron- making  coimtry 
in  the  world,  he  says,  where  the  nominal  wages 
paid  to  labor  are  so  high  as  they  are  in  the  United 
States,  but  nowhere  else  are  pig  iron,  steel  in- 
gots, steel  girders,  beams,  or  rails  being  made  at 
so  low  a  labor  cost  per  ton  of  product.  The 
explanation  is  that  American  workmen  do  not 
resist  mechanical  improvements  as  they  do  in 
Great  Britain.  The  introduction  of  so  much 
automatic  machinery,  which  was  wielcomed  by 
our  workmen,  would  probably  have  caused 
trouble  with  the  trades  unions  in  England. 

On  the  general  subject  of  technical  equipment 
in  the  two  Countries,  Mr.  Jeans  says: 

*  *  Until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  Great 
Britain  stood  unrivaled  from  this  point  of  view, 
and  was,  indeed,  sui  generis  as  a  manufacturing 
nation.  But  the  economic  policy  adopted  by  the 
United  States — and  which  is  often  supposed  to 
cramp  and  fetter  invention — did  not  hinder  a 
band  of  brilliant  engineers  and  metallurgists  from 
exerting  themselves  to  improve  upon  British 
methods  and  appliances,  until  they  placed  Ameri- 
can practice  far  ahead  of  anything  in  Europe. 
It  is  hardly  needful  to  multiply  examples  of  this 
well-kno>yn  fact — a  fact,  by  the  way,  seldom 
disputed  now  even  by  the  most  conservative  of 
British  manufacturers.  American  methods  en- 
able much  larger  yields  to  be  obtained  from  a 
given  plant,  alike  in  iron  works  and  in  steel 
works,  and  generally  at  a  lower  labor  cost.  For- 
tunately for  Great  Britain,  she  has  awakened  to 
the  importance  of  getting  abreast  of  American 
practice,  and  is  now  endeavoring — although  still, 
as  a  rule,  at  a  more  or  less  considerable  distance 
— to  approach,  or  rival,  America's  mechanical 
achievements." 

Besides  the  abundance  of  cheap  ores,  the  high 
eflBciency  of  American  labor,  and  the  excellence 
of  our  technical  equipment,  Mr.  Jeans  finds  an- 
other reason  for  our  industrial  success  in  the  low 


cost  of  transportation  from  the  mines  to  the  milk 
Take,  for  example,  the  Lake  Superior  iron: 

<  *  The  distance  over  which  these  ores  have  to 
be  carried  in  order  to  reach  the  blast  furnaces  for 
which  they  are  destined  is,  of  course,  very  con- 
siderable, but  by  conducting  operations  on  & 
specially  large  scale  and  studying  every  practica- 
ble economy  the  cost  of  transport  has  been  re- 
duced to  little  more  than  a  dollar  a  ton  for  an 
average  haul  of  about  eight  hundred  miles,  which 
is  probably  the  lowest  rate  that  has  ever  been 
known,  on  a  practical  basis,  in  the  history  of 
modem  transport. 

<  <  Briefly,  this  cheap  transport  may  be  here 
ascribed  to  a  relatively  low  capital  cost;  to  the 
use  of  powerful  locomotives,  capable  of  hauling 
very  large  loads;  to  the  employment  of  trucks 
that  carry  thirty  to  forty  tons  each,  against  a 
capacity  of  eight  to  ten  tons  in  British  trucks, 
thereby  securing  a  relatively  large  paying  load, 
and  to  numerous  minor  economiesv  I  mav  here 
add  that  the  average  cost  of  railroad  transport  in 
the  United  States  is  estimated  at  not  more  than 
one -third  of  the  average  in  Great  Britain." 


STREET-CAR  FARES. 

IN  the  New  Time  for  November  Prof.  Frank 
Parsons  presents  the  following  interesting  in- 
formation as  to  street- car  fares  in  various  Ameri- 
can and  European  cities: 
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Milan 440,000 

Vienna 1,560,000 

Berlin 1,800,000 

Budapest 500,000 

London 4,000,000 

Belfast 256,000 

Glasgow 840,000 

Leeds 370,000 

Toronto 176,000 

Detroit 280,000 

Buffalo 360,000 

Indianapolis 125, 000 
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*  In  Milan  o&rs  run  night  and  morning  at  a  1-cent  rate,  re- 
gardless of  distance.  The  general  rate  Is  S  cents  from  the 
center  all  the  way  out,  without  regard  to  distance.  Theave^ 
age  is  estimated. 

t  In  Vienna  the  workmen's  rate  is  1  an^  8-5  cents,  regard- 
liss  of  distance.  The  general  fare  is  2  cents  for  short  trips, 
and  4  cents  for  a  ride  without  regard  to  distance,  and  entitles 
the  passenger  to  a  transfer  to  any  part  of  the  city.  The  aver- 
age is  eHtimated. 
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''  In  Berlin  the  average  fare  is  3  cents,  and 
t^lie  operating  cost  per  passenger  is  a  trifle  over  a 
cent  and  a  half. 

*  *  In  Rouen  the  fares  are  2  cents  and  3  cents. 

*  *  In  Glasgow  the  general  yate  is  1  cent  per 
half-mile,  but  a  number  of  long  runs  are  estab- 
lished at  a  2 -cent  fare  without  regard  to  distance, 
and  night  and  morning  cars  are  run  at  a  1-cent 
rate  regardless  of  distance,  so  that  working  peo- 
ple may  live  in  the  country  and  come  to*  their 
-work  every  day  in  the  city  at  small  expense. 

**  London  has  a  1-cent  rate  for  short  distances. 
Ijiverpool,  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Edinburgh  have 
a  2 -cent  short- ride  rate.  The  average  of  all  the 
fares  collected  in  these  five  cities  is  below  3  cents. 

AMERICAN    CITIES. 

*' Toronto  has  3 -cent  tickets,  good  from  5:30 
to  8  A.M.,  and  from  5  to  6:30  p.m.;  school  chil- 
dren's tickets,  2^  cents,  good  from  8  a.m.  till  5 
P.M.,  and  general  4 -cent  tickets,  good  anytime 
in  the  day;  single  fare,  5  cents;  night  fares  are 
double  the  day  rates,  and  this  brings  the  average 
fare  up  to  a  shade  above  4  cents. 

*  *  In  Detroit  the  new  company's  rates  are  eight 
tickets  for  a  quarter,  day,  and  six  for  a  quarter, 
night  (8  P.M.  to  5:45  a.m.).  The  average  of  all 
fares  is  3. 3  cents  for  the  company's  first  year. 
Street-railway  magnates  have  offered  to  run  all 
the  cars  in  Detroit  on  a  uniform  2^-cent  fare, 
with  free  transfers,  and  pay  interest  on  the  cost  of 
acquiring  the  roads  if  the  city  would  take  them. 

**  Buffalo  street-cars  carry  children  for  3  cents, 
and  the  average  of  all  fares  collected  is  3. 6  cents, 
on  which  a  good  profit  is  realized.  Quite  re- 
cently a  company  asking  for  a  franchise  in  Buf- 
falo agreed  to  sell  three  tickets  for  10  cents, 
making  a  uniform  3 J- cent  rate. 

^ '  The  .Indiana  Legislature  has  passed  a  law 
reducing  the  fares  on  the  Indianapolis  street- cars 
to  3  cents. 

**  In  Chicago  last  year  the  General  Electric 
sold  seven  tickets  for  a  quarter,  or  3^  cents  a 
ride,  and  December  14,  1896,  the  City  Council 
passed  an  ordinance  requiring  all  the  street- rail- 
way companies  in  Chicago  to  sell  six  tickets  for 
25  cents,  twelve  for  50  cents,  and  twenty -five  for 
$1,  but  Mayor  Swift  vetoed  the  measure.  Rail- 
way capitalists  have  offered  to  operate  street -cars 
in  Chicago  on  a  uniform  3 -cent  fare. 

**  Savannah  in  1894  had  a  uniform  1-cent  rate 
during  a  period  of  competition,  and  Mr.  James 
Cowles,  author  of  'A  General  Freight  and  Pas- 
senger Post,'  says  the  traflfic  increased  so  much 
that,  in  spite  of  the  low  rate,  the  receipts  consid- 
erably more  than  covered  the  cost  of  operation, 
the  latter  being  |10  to  $13  a  car,  and  the  re- 
ceipts $14  to  $18  a  car  per  day." 


COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION  IN  LABOR  DIS- 
PUTES. 

How  It  Works  in  New  Zealand. 

IN  the  National  Review  for  November  the  Hon. 
"W.  Peraber  Reeves,  agent-general  for  New 
Zealand,  supplies  most  seasonable  information  as 
to  the  working  of  the  compulsory  system  of  labor 
arbitration  in  his  colony.  He  recalls  the  high 
hopes  once  cherished  of  voluntary  conciliation, 
and  points  out  how  these  have  been  disappointed. 
Conciliation  boards  have  not  only  failed  to  in- 
crease with  growing  needs,  but  several  of  the 
best  known  have  ceased  to  exist. 

THE    ARBITRATION    LAW. 

Mr.  Reeves  then  describes  the  New  Zealand 
expedient.  The  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbi- 
tration Bill  was,  as  we  know  from  other  sources, 
Mr.  Reeves'  own  legislative  offspring,  but  in  this 
article  he  modestly  conceals  its  parentage.  These 
are  its  principal  provisions  : 

*  <  To  deal  with  union  conflicts,  local  boards  of 
conciliation  were  to  be  set  up,  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  masters  and  men,  with  an  impartial 
chairman.  At  the  request  of  any  party  to  an 
*  industrial  dispute '  the  district  board  could  call 
the  other  parties  before  it  and  hear,  examine,  and 
award.  It  was  armed  with  the  fullest  powers 
for  taking  evidence  and  compelling  attendance. 
Its  award,  however,  was  not  to  be  enforceable  by 
law,  but  was  to  be  only  a  friendly  recommenda- 
tion to  the  disputants.  In  case  these,  or  some  of 
them,  refused  to  accept  it  they  might  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Arbitration,  a  tribunal  consisting  of 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  sitting  with  two 
assessors,  one  selected  by  associations  of  employ- 
ers, the  other  by  federations  of  trade  unions. 
The  court  was  neither  to  be  fettered  by  precedent 
nor  appealed  from  on  any  pretext.  It  was  to  set- 
tle its  own  procedure  and  hear  any  sort  of  evi- 
dence that  it  chose  to  call  for  or  listen  to.  If  ail 
the  parties  before  it  so  wished,  they  might  appear 
by  counsel,  but  not  otherwise. 

HOW    THE    AWARD    IS    ENFORCED. 

*  *■  After  inquiry  into  any  industrial  dispute  tlio 
court  gives  its  award.  This  can  be  either  legally 
enforceable  or  not,  as  it  thinks  advisable.  If  it 
is  to  have  legal  force,  it  is  filed  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  then  has  the  weight  of  an  ordinary 
submission  to  an  award.  That  is  to  sav,  either 
party  to  it  can,  by  leave  of  a  judge,  get  an  order 
exacting  a  penalty  for  its  breach.  The  penalty, 
be  it  noted,  is  not  to  exceed  £500  in  the  case  of 
any  individual  employer  or  trade  union.  Should 
a  union's  funds  be  insuflScient,  each  member  is 
liable  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  £10.  Costs 
are  in  the  arbitration  court's  discretion. 
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<*  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  statute  is  a  pro- 
vision for  the  filing  in  the  Supreme  Courts  of 
contracts  embodying  working  conditions  agreed 
upon  by  employers  and  union.  These  documents, 
called  industrial  agreements^  are,  when  filed, 
binding  for  the  period  mentioned  in  them,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  exceed  three  years." 

The  bill  was  drafted  in  1891;  it  was  pushed  in 
1892.  It  was  made  law  in  1894,  after  having 
twice  had  its  compulsory  clauses  struck  out  in  the 
upper  chamber.  But  Mr.  Reeves  stuck  to  his 
^uns,  and  the  upper  chamber  finally  succumbed. 
< '  The  employers  were  antagonistic  throughout. " 
A  similar  measure  was  passed  a  few  months 
afterward  in  South  Australia. 

HOW    IT   HAS   WORKED. 

Since  the  New  Zealand  act  came  into  operation 
sixteen  disputes  have  been  referred  to  it.  * '  The 
trades  concerned  have  been  the  bootmakers,  sea- 
men, gold  miners,  tailors,  coal  miners,  bakers, 
furniture- makers,  builders,  and  painters.  Dur- 
ing that  time  there  have  been  virtually  no  strikes 
or  lockouts."  Out  of  twelve  disputes  settled, 
about  one -half  of  the  number  were  settled  by 
the  boards  without  appeal  to  the  court.  On  the 
crucial  point  of  employing  non-union  labor  the 
court  has  acted  thus: 

*<  Where  the  practice  of  an  employer  in  the 
past  has  been  to  work  his  factory  entirely  with 
union  labor,  it  has  ordered  him  to  continue  to  give 
a  preference  to  competent  unionist  applicants  for 
vacant  places.  When,  however,  such  applicants 
do  not  offer  themselves,  the  union  is  commanded 
not  to  object  to  the  engagement  of  outside  men. 
In  other  cases,  however,  where  unionists  have 
failed  to  prove  a  past  agreement  or  custom  to 
employ  only  union  labor,  the  court  has  been  satis- 
fied to  prohibit  the  employers  from  discriminat- 
ing against  unionists  when  taking  on  fresh  men. " 

One  of  the  advantages  to  the  employer  is  that 
the  contract  filed  in  the  court,  and  legally  binding 
for  three  years,  unless  terminated  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, enables  him  to  make  his  calculations  on  an 
assured  basis.  If  unions  fear  incorporation  as  an 
invitation  to  harassing  litigation  by  the  employ- 
ers, Mr.  Reeves  points  out  that  **  unions  can 
please  themselves  about  becoming  corporate  bodies 
for  general  purposes;"  what  is  not  optional  is  their 
corporate  liability  for  costs  and  penalties  incurred 
under  the  act. 

Mr.  Reeves  confesses  that  the  act  has  been 
**  lucky  in  a  friendly  legislature,  a  first-rate 
president,  and  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  give  it  a  fair  trial."  Others  will  say  it 
was  still  more  lucky  in  the  minister  who  brought 
it  forward.  With  strict  official  decorum,  Mr. 
Reeves  abstains  from  reference  to  the  engineering 


struggle  now  in  progress  in  England.  He  ex- 
presses his  faith  in  the  fitness  of  his  measure  {or 
any  community  where  the  State  exercises  large 
powers  of  control  over  industry.  The  employer? 
are  always  against  it;  its  adoption  depends  on 
the  will  of  trades  unionists. 


A  SCHEME  OF  WORKINGHEN'S  INSURANCE. 

THE  experiments  of  Mr.  Alfred  Dolge  in  the 
establishment  of  pension  and  insurance 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  his  employees  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Home  Magazine  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
Parsons. 

Mr.  Dolge,  who  is  an  extensive  manufacturer 
of  felt,  has  provided  for  the  distribution  of  extra 
earnings  in  his  factories  at  Dolge viUe,  N.  Y.,  in 
three  ways,  as  follows: 

*'The  pension:  Every  male  employee  who  is 
over  twenty -one  years  and  not  over  fifty  years  of 
age  is,  after  a  continuous  service  of  ten  years, 
entitled  to  a  pension  in  case  of  partial  or  total 
inability  to  work  caused  by  accident,  sickness, 
or  old  age  at  the  rate  of 

50  per  cent,  of  the  wa^es  earned  after  10  years'  serrioe. 
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In  case  of  accident  while  on  duty  or  of  sickness 
contracted  through  the  performance  of  duty,  an 
employee  who  has  not  been  with  the  company 
ten  years  shall  be  entitled  to  50  per  cent,  of  his 
wages  at  any  time  previous  to  the  completion  of 
ten  years'  service.  Pensions  in  no  case  exceed 
#1,000  per  year. 

**  The  insurance  policy:  Every  male  employee 
having  been  in  the  employ  of  the  house  at  le&st 
five  years  continuously,  after  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  is  entitled  to  a  life  insurance 
policy  to  the  amount  of  $1,000.  On  completing 
the  tenth  year  of  service,  to  a  second  policy  of 
$1,000,  and  after  the  completion  of  fifteen  years 
of  continuous  service  to  a  third  policy  of  $1,000. 
Employees  entering  the  service  at  any  time  be- 
tween twenty -one  and  twenty -six  years  of  age 
shall  be  entitled  to  not  more  lian  two  policies  of 
$1,000,  one  after  five  years  and  the  other  after 
ten  years  of  continuous  service.  All  employees 
who  enter  the  service  at  any  time  between  twenty- 
seven  and  forty  years  of  age  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  policy  of  $1,000.  But  all  employees  who 
enter  the  service  at  the  age  of  forty -one  years, 
and  for  all  those  rejected  by  the  life  insurance 
company,  the  amount  of  $35  shall  be  yearly  de- 
posited, but  in  no  event  shall  principal  and  in- 
terest exceed  the  sum  of  $1,000.     In  case  of 
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death  the  amount  then  to  the  credit  of  any  em- 
ployee shall  be  paid  over  to  his  heirs  or  assigns. 

**  The  endowment  plan:  Every  male  employee 
over  twenty- one  years  of  age,  and  who  has  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  house  for  five  consecutive 
yearS)  shall  be  entitled  to  an  endowment  account 
upon  which  he  will  be  credited  at  the  end  of  each 
year  according  as  the  manufacturing  record  shows 
that  he  has  earned  more  than  has  been  paid  him 
in  the  form  of  wages.  If  through  gross  careless- 
ness any  employee  has  caused  the  house  a  loss, 
such  loss  will  be  charged  against  his  account. 
This  endowment  money  shall  be  payable  to  such 
-employee  only  upon  his  arriving  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  or  to  his  heirs  upon  his  death.  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  will  be  credited  upon  any 
balance  at  the  end  of  each  year,  but  if  any  em- 
ployee quits  the  employ  of  the  house,  or  is  dis- 
charged, interest  will  cease  at  once,  and  the  prin- 
cipal will  be  paid  to  him  when  he  is  sixty  years 
of  age,  except  in  case  of  death,  when  it  will  be 
paid  to  his  heirs  or  assigns  sixty  days  after  proof 
of  death  has  been  furnished.  Against  this  ac- 
count any  employee  may  obtain  a  loan  not  ex- 
ceeding the  amount  of  his  credit  by  paying  in- 
terest thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  and  by 
giving  good  and  sufficient  collateral  security. " 

The  regulation  of  this  endowment  plan  and  the 
crediting  of  extra  wages  under  it  require  a  some- 
what complicated  system  of  bookkeeping.  It  is 
probably  true  that  the  money  credited  to  the  men 
is  made  to  yield  better  interest  while  in  Mr. 
Dolge's  hands  than  it  would  yield  to  the  men 
themselves  if  paid  to  them  in  installments. 


'«  THE   BEST   FRIEND   WE    POOR    FOLKS   HAVE. 


M 


THE  HORRORS  OF  ENGLISH  **HOME  WORK." 

MISS  MARGARET  H.  IRWIN  contributes 
much  heart-saddening  fact  to  the  West- 
punster  Review  on  <*  the  problem  of  home-work." 
Her  investigations  for  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Labor  provide  her  with  a  host  of  harrowing  ob- 
servations. We  are  reminded  of  our  American 
**  sweat-shop  "  evils. 

**  Shirt- finishing  "  is  an  industry,  for  example, 
in  which  the  rates  of  pay  are  simply  intolerable. 
Miss  Irwin  reports: 

**As  nearly  as  my  direct  information  allows 
me  to  form  an  estimate,  I  would  conclude  the 
work  is  usually  paid  at  about  Id.  or  ^d.  an 
hour,  although  cases  have  been  met  with  where 
the  rates  were  as  low  as  :}^d.  an  hour.  ...  I  met 
one  woman  who  had  finished  trousers  at  ttd.  per 
pair,  each  pair  taking  two  hours  to  finish,  and 
the  worker  supplying  her  own  thread.  Finally 
«he  gave  it  up,  finding,  as  she  said,  that  '  it  was 
easier  to  starve  without  the  work.'  " 


Here  is  a  grewsome  case: 

<*  Another  worker  received  7d.  a  dozen  for 
pressing  and  putting  on  buttons  on  boys'  trousers; 
by  working  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  she  could  do 
two  dozen,  thus  earning  Is.  2d.  For  this,  coal 
(extra  being  needed  for  heating  iron)  cost  her 
2^d.  per  day,  and  sticks  -^d.  She  also  paid  2d. 
to  a  girl  for  carrying  the  work  to  and  from  the 
workshop,  to  which  she  was  unable  to  go  herself, 
thus  leaving  her  a  net  profit  of  9d.  for  her  twelve 
hours  of  very  hard  work.  This  poor  woman  had 
buried  seven  little  children,  and  she  said,  as  she 
concluded  her  tale  to  me,  with  tears  of  mingled 
sorrow  and  thankfulness,  *  God  took  most  of  my 
bairns.  He*s  the  best  friend  we  poor  folks  have. ' 
.  .  .  One  of  the  most  industrious  and  intel- 
ligent among  the  shirt- finishers  visited  told  me 
she  could  *  never  make  more  than  l^d.  an  hour 
with  the  hardest  work.'  " 

*  *  PAYING    BLOOD-MONEY. " 

And  prices  have  been  going  down.  Here  is 
the  witness  of  a  small  shopkeeper  who  had  a 
conscience: 

*<She  said  that  every  year,  when  stock  was 
taken,  prices  were  reduced  because  of  the  cheap 
work  coming  from  England.  She  had  been 
offered  beautifully  trimmed  and  finished  cotton 
chemises  by  a  traveler  lately  at  7s.  6d.  a  dozen, 
and  refused  to  buy  them,  as  she  *  thought  it 
would  be  paying  blood -money.'  " 

THE    **  homes'*    op   the    HOME-WORKERS. 

This  is  Miss  Irwin's  account  of  tne  homes  in 
which  '* home-work"  is  carried  on: 

''Many  of  the  houses  of  the  home-workers 
were  found  to  be  in  an  extremely  filthy  state,  and 
the  work  was  carried  on  in  them  under  highly 
insanitary  conditions.  Frequently  one  finds  the 
home-worker  occupying  an  attic  room  at  the  top 
of  a  five -storied  building,  the  ascent  to  which  is 
by  a  dark  and  dilapidated  staircase,  infested,  it 
may  be,  by  rats,  or  haunted  by  that  most  pitiable 
of  four-footed  creatures,  the  slum  cat.  At  every 
landing  narrow,  grimy  passages  stretch  to  right 
and  left,  and  on  either  side  of  these,  close-packed, 
is  a  row  of  '  ticketed  houses ' — i.  e. ,  rooms  on 
which  the  doors  have  marked  on  the  outside  the 
number. of  occupants  allowed  according  to  police 
regulations  —  regulations  that  are  frequently 
evaded  by  means  of  that  unknown  and  highly 
elastic  quantity,  the  lodger.  On  every  landing 
there  is  a  water-tap  and  sink;  both  the  common 
property  of  the  tenants,  and  the  latter  usually 
emitting  frightful  eflQuvia.  Probably  the  sink 
represents  tlie  entire  sanitary  system  of  the  land- 
ing.    Armed  with  a  box  of  matches  and  a  taper, 
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and  battling  with  what  seem  to  be  the  almost  solid 
smells  of  the  place,  one  finally  reaches  the  top, 
and  on  being  admitted  finds,  perhaps,  a  room  al- 
most destitute  of  furniture,  the  work  lying  in 
piles  on  the  dirty  floor  or  doing  duty  as  bed- 
clothes for  a  bedridden  invalid  and  the  members 
of  the  family  generally.  In  the  case  of  one  home- 
worker,  a  shawl- f ringer,  where  the  extreme  of 
po'^erty  had  apparently  been  reached,  I  found 
the  sole  furniture  of  the  room  was  an  old  chair, 
a  broken  cradle,  and  some  empty  packing-cases." 
The  remedies  suggested  are  not  drastic.  Miss 
Irwin  would  prohibit  factory  workers  taking  work 
home.  In  regard  to  other  home-workers,  she 
would  require  them  and  their  employers  both  to 
take  out  a  license,  which  could  be  withdrawn  by 
factory  inspector  and  sanitary  inspector  if  the 
home  were  in  a  state  dangerous  to  public  health. 
By  making  it  troublesome  and  dangerous  for  em- 
ployers to  give  out  work  the  State  might  perhaps 
gradually  bring  about  the  abandonment  of  home- 
work. Immediate  prohibition  would  inflict  cruel 
hardship. 

THE  DUG  D'AUMALE. 

MLAUGEL,  who  was  the  Due  d*Aumale's 
•  trusted  confidant  and  friend,  and  who  has 
survived  him  only  to  continue  the  same  devotion 
to  his  memory,  publishes  in  the  Revue  de  Paris 
an  article  upon  the  Due  d'Aumale  written  last 
July,  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  Due's  death: 

**  In  England  (says  M.  Laugel)  he  had  quickly 
become  a  sort  of  favorite.  His  natural  sociabil- 
ity was  wedded  to  the  rarest  natural  gifts  of 
mind,  and  of  a  mind  which  had  nothing  narrow  . 
or  provincial  about  it.  A  Frenchman  he  was  in 
all  the  force  of  the  term,  but  he  was  also  a  cos- 
mopolitan. Life  had  led  him  into  many  a  land; 
everywhere  he  managed  to  gather  a  harvest. 
His  father  had  brought  him  up  on  Shakespeare. 
He  was  at  home  in  Italy,  and  felt  there,  stirring 
in  his  veins,  a  little  Italian  blood.  Willingly  he 
became  a  Genevan  in  Geneva,  for  he  appreciated 
the  intellectual  society  of  that  town.  He  had 
understood  and  penetrated  Islam  in  Algeria. 
This  cosmopolitanism  rendered  intercourse  with 
him  agreeable  to  cultivated  persons  of  every  land. 
He  keenly  appreciated  the  qualities  of  the  Eng- 
lish race.  There  is  no  aristocracy  more  intelli- 
gent— more  attractive,  too,  in  many  respects — 
than  the  English  aristocracy,  which  has  now  for 
80  long  a  time  managed  to  give  social  preemi- 
nence the  solidity  of  political  preeminence.  The 
position  of  those  in  exile  is  everywhere  a  diflScult 
one.     The  Orleans    princes,  as    members   of    a 


royal  family,  could  not  go  out  much  in  the  world, 
exposed  as  they  were  to  meeting  their  ambassa- 
dors, to  whom  it  was  sometimes  difficult,  in  spite 
of  their  courtesy,  to  give  up  their  right  of  prece- 
dence. The  brothers  of  the  Due  d'Aumale  lived 
in  a  sort  of  retirement.  As  for  him,  he  entered 
a  few  houses,  where  he  could,  without  making 
any  concessions,  meet  all  the  most  brilliant  per- 
sons that  English  society  had  to  show.  It  jJea^ed 
him  to  receive  that  society  at  his  place  at  Twick- 
enham. He  easily  allowed  himself  to  be  pene- 
trated by  its  tastes,  its  customs,  'its  ideas,  and 
even  by  some  of  its  passions.  There  was  in  him 
something  of  Alcibiades — a  Greek  among  the 
Greeks,  a  Persian  among  the  Persians.  He  kept 
a  pack  of  hounds,  and  hunted  hare  and  fox,  paid 
visits  in  country-houses,  delivered  speeches  at 
agricultural  meetings  and  literary  reunions,  but 
always  avoided  political  meetings,  always  avoided 
mixing  himself  up  directly  or  indirectly  in  party 
strife.  As  England's  guest  he  considered  him- 
self bound  to  maintain  great  reserve,  even  wheit 
French  interests  were  at  stake.  .  .  . 

*  *  His  ambition  had  always  been  less  personal 
than  patriotic.  How  many  times  have  I  heard, 
when  seated  by  him  in  his  box  at  the  Theatre 
Fran9ais,  the  famous  monologue  of  Don  Carlos 
before  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne!  I  used  to 
watch  the  brow  of  the  prince,  and  I  saw  travers- 
ing it  the  shadow  of  his  thought.  He,  too,  had 
known  those  fatal  minutes  during  which  the  bal- 
ance of  fortune  sets  itself  a-going.  He  had 
those  visions  which  may  disturb  the  strongest 
man.  To  be,  under  whatever  name,  the  guide, 
the  arbiter,  the  savior  of  his  country — ^this  noble 
hope  had  gleamed  in  his  eyes.  He  had  long 
awaited,  as  it  were,  the  impulse  given  by  des- 
tiny. By  degrees  a  feeling  of  discouragement 
had  invaded  him;  he  had  felt  too  often  I  know 
not  what  malign  power  intervening  between  him 
and  action. 

<  *  It  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  lived  on  the 
boundary  line  of  two  worlds.  No  one  knew  bet- 
ter the  old  France,  was  prouder  of  its  grandeur,  or 
more  capable  of  doing  it  justice.  No  one  better 
understood  the  needs  of  modem  France,  was 
better  aware  of  its  exigencies,  or  more  indulgent 
of  its  imperfections  and  mistakes.  Imbued,  how- 
ever, as  he  was  with  modern  feelings,  enamoved — 
the  word  is  not  too  strong — as  he  was  of  his 
time,  he  was  yet  the  survivor  of  a  great  past 
At  his  Ch&teau  of  Chantilly  he  had  had  put  up 
new  towers  upon  an  ancient  foundation,  and 
given  thus  in  stone,  without  knowing  it,  an 
image  of  himself." 
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HARPER^S. 

THE  Christmas  issue  of  the  Harper's  opens  with  a 
long  poem  by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  "  The  Wooing 
of  Malkatom,"  which  covers  over  twenty  closely  set 
pages  and  is  illustrated  by  F.  V.  Du  Mond. 

We  have  already  noticed  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis' 
account  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  among  the  *' Leading 
Articles." 

Mr.  Ernest  Ingersoll  contributes  a  careful  study  of 
the  eggs  of  birds,  in  which  he  takes  up  the  subject  with 
a  seriousness  of  srttention  that  would  go  far  toward 
averting  the  wrath  of  bird-lovers  against  the  rapacious 
small  boy.  The  illustrations  are  noteworthy  for  being 
reproduced  in  colors  by  what  is  known  as  the  three-color 
process— a  method  of  printing  colored  pictures  which 
seems  liable  to  occupy  large  space  in  our  magazines  be- 
fore long.  The  writer  quotes  Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson  to  the  effect  that  a  bird's  egg  is  *'  the  most 
perfect  thing  in  existence";  and,  having  thus  defended 
the  apparent  slightness  of  his  subject,  goes  on  to  de- 
tail a  number  of  curious  facts  about  the  nesting  habits 
of  the  feathered  world,  from  the  humming  bird,  with 
its  tiny  *'  translucent  pearl,  filled  by  a  rain-drop,"  to  the 
great  sepyomis,  into  whose  eggshell  the  contents  of  a 
two-gallon  measure  could  be  emptied. 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Ziegler  strikes  rather  a  new  note  in 
his  "Puppets,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  wherein  he  re- 
views the  various  developments  of  the  puppet  in  all 
times  and  in  all  lands,  from  the  wooden  dolls  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  to  the  Punch  and  Judy  show,  Where 
Punch  hangs  both  Death  and  the  Devil.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  we,  the  youngest  of  the  great  nations,  have 
never  squandered  time  on  the  puppet  show. 

Mr.  Hamblen  Sears  has  an  amusing  description  of  a 
two  weeks'  reindeer  hunt  in  the  Jotunheim,  Norway, 
resulting  in  the  bagging  of  two  deer,  and  his  account 
is  admirably  supplemented  by  Mr.  Frost's  pictures, 
-which  have  all  that  artist's  usual  effectiveness  when  he 
is  dealing  with  hunting  scenes. 

"  George  William  Curtis  at  CJoncord  "  is  the  subject  of 
an  article  by  Greorge  Willis  Cooke,  consisting  largely  of 
letters  vrritten  by  Mr.  Curtis  in  1844-45  to  his  friend 
John  S.  Dwight,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at 
Brook  Farm  in  1842.  The  writer  traces  interestingly 
the  influence  of  this  Concord  and  Brook  Farm  life  upon 
Mr.  Curtis  in  after  life. 

"Spanish  John,"  the  serial  story  by  William  Mo- 
Lennan,  is  concluded  in  this  issue,  and  there  are  short 
stories  by  Owen  Wister,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  W.  L. 
Sheppard,  and  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood. 

THE  CENTURY. 

THE  Christmas  Century  is  an  especially  attractive 
number.  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  whose  sketches  of 
life  among  "the  other  half"  have  been  so  widely  no- 
ticed, contributes  an  article  called  "  Merry  Christmas  in 
the  Tenements,"  which  contains  a  series  of  photographic 
descriptions  of  holiday  scenes  among  the  poor.  "Into 
the  ugliest  tenement  street,"  he  says,  "  Christmas  brings 
something  of  picturesqueness  as  of  cheer."  Striking 
cloakmakers,  starving  "  sweaters,"  exiled  Syrians,  He- 


brews and  Italians,  fierce-bearded  anarchists — one  and 
all  forget  their  woes,  their  grievances,  for  the  moment, 
and  are  festively  happy. 

There  is  a  thoughtful  article  by  the  late  Francis  A. 
Walker  on  the  causes  which  make  for  poverty  in  our 
civilization.  Mr.  Walker  asserts  that  all  the  researches 
into  pauperism  go  to  prove  that  in  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  cases  is  real,  unavoidable  poverty  its 
cause.  The  poor  who  are  not  of  the  "pauper  type" 
manage  to  get  along  on  next  to  nothing,  while  those 
whose  natural  tendency  is  toward  pauperism  are  prac- 
tically incapable  of  being  helped.  The  whole  question 
is  one  far  more  of  character  than  of  condition,  of  inter- 
nal than  of  external  causes.  The  most  fertile  causes  of 
pauperism  are  to  be  found  in  the  misconduct  of  individ- 
uals, in  their  weakness  of  character,  and  in  certain 
"  Ishmaelitish  traits  repugnant  to  civilization."  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  members  of  the  Jukes  family, 
the  descendants,  direct  and  by  intermarriage,  of  one 
worthless  woman,  havS  cost  the  State  of  New  York  in 
seventy-  Hve  years  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars, 
and  cases  quite  similar  have  been  recorded  in  Kentucky 
and  in  Berlin. 

An  additional  Christmas  flavor  is  given  by  a  short  bi- 
ography of  "The  Author  of  *A  Visit  from  St.  Nicho- 
las,'" by  Mr.  Clarence  Cook.  "'Twas  the  night  before 
Christmas"  has  become  an  integral  part  of  that  festival 
to  all  English-speaking  children,  but  few  indeed  even 
of  the  "grown-ups"  know  anything  of  the  late  Dr. 
Clement  C.  Moore,  the  writer.  Bom  in  1781,  this  very  mi- 
nor poet  wrote  these  famous  lines  for  his  own  children's 
Christmas  party  in  1822.  A  friend  secretly  copied 
them  and  sent  them  to  the  Troy  Sentinel,  where  they 
appeared  anonymously  a  year  later,  and  soon  found 
their  way  into  the  school  readers  and  the  hearts  and 
memories  of  at  least  all  American  children. 

The  superb  series  of  engravings  of  "Old  English  Mas- 
ters" with  which  Mr.  Timothy  Cole  has  long  given  ad- 
ditional and  especial  dignity  to  the  Centur^y  is  here  con- 
tinued, with  some  interpretation  of  Gainsborough^s 
paintings.  Mr.  James  Whitcomb  Riley  concludes  his 
farcical  "Rub&iy&t  of  Doc  Sifers,"  and  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison's  "  Good  Americans"  runs  the  tenor  of  its  way 
for  two  more  chapters. 

The  recent  flood  of  Tennysoniana  finds  expression  here 
in  an  article  on  "  Tennyson  and  His  Friends  at  Fresh- 
water," contributed  by  V.  C.  Scott  O'Connor.  Nothing 
is  more  strongly  shown  throughout  the  detailed  picture 
drawn  of  the  great  poet's  life  at  this  little  village  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  than  his  wonderful  capacity  for  friend- 
ship in  "  a  hurrying  age  of  self-seeking,  jostling  egoism." 

E.  H.  House  writes  of  "  Eklwin  Booth  in  London"  from 
an  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the  great  tragedian's 
life  and  friends  there  in  1880-81.  Of  particular  interest 
is  a  long  verbatim  conversation  between  Booth  and 
Charles  Reade;  and  the  whole  story  of  Booth's  struggle 
to  secure  recognition  in  England,  which  finally  cul- 
minated in  his  absolute  and  exhilarating  triumph,  is 
decidedly  entertaining. 

Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore  puts  in  a  plea  for  the 
"wonderful  morning-glories  of  Japan"  as  the  coming 
floral  sensation,  now  that  chrysanthemum  and  cama- 
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tion  have  alike  had  their  day.  The  Japanese  asagao,  or 
morning  flower,  was  brought  to  Japan  with  the  Buddhist 
religion,  along  with  the  tea-plant  and  the  bo-tree.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  the  flower  was  much  culti- 
vated, being  greatly  variegated  in  color  and  increased 
in  size,  no  bloom  less  than  three  inches  in  diameter 
being  considered  worthy  of  notice.  About  the  time  of 
Commodore  Perry's  visit  to  Japan  (1858)  the  asagao 
craze  was  at  its  height,  '^princes,  priests,  and  nobles, 
hatamoto  and  gardeners,"  being  *'  all  in  one  mad  rivalry 
to  produce  new  and  wonderfully  colored  varieties,  and 
single  seeds  sometimes  sold  for  as  much  as  fourteen  or 
eighteen  dollars."  The  raising  of  these  bewitching 
flowers  is,  however,  a  sad  lottery,  and  after  tantalizing 
the  flower-lovers  with  dithyrambics  on  its  perfection 
the  writer  concludes:  **The  asag^  is  the  flower  of 
Japanese  flowers,  the  miracle  of  their  floriculture,  and 
one  may  best  ascribe  it  to  pure  necromancy  and  cease 
to  question  and  pursue." 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Skinner,  the  author  of  *^  Nature  in  a 
City  Yard,"  has  a  characteristic  essay  in  this  number 
called  ^^  Flowers  in  the  Pave,"  and  there  are  short  stories 
by  Hayden  Carnetti,  Henry  van  Dyke,  Marion  Man- 
ville  Pope,  and  Lillie  Hamilton  French. 


SCRIBNER'S. 

THE  Christmas  Scribner'a  is  almost  exclusively  a 
fiction  and  poetry  number.  Rudyard  Kipling's 
poem,  "The  Feet  of  the  Young  Men,"  "dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  W.  Hallett-Phillips,"  is  easily  the 
most  noticeable  thing  in  the  issue.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed (and  by  the  stanchest  sort  of  an  admirer  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  prose  and  verse)  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  into 
the  true  spirit  of  these  verses ;  yet  to  him  who  does 
persevere  they  present  a  truly  masterful  series  of  pic- 
tures, with  all  the  intimacy  of  technical  detail  which 
characterizes  Mr.  Kipling's  verse,  and,  of  course,  with 
his  usual  intense  vitality  and  sympathy. 

Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  opens  the  number  with  a  story, 
"Christmas  Loss,"  of  Antioch,  fifteen  hundred  years 
ago ;  Joel  Chandler  Harris'  tale  is  called  "  A  Run  of 
Luck,"  and  has  its  background  in  Middle  Georgia ;  Mr. 
Robert  Herrick  has  "A  Pension  Love  Story"  of  the 
Paris  of  to-day,  illustrated  by  Henry  McCarter;  Sarah 
Barnwell  Elliott  contributes  "  Squire  Kay  ley's  Conclu- 
sions," for  which  Mr.  Walter  Apple  ton  Clark  has  drawfi 
some  excellent  pictures,  while  Peter  Newell  has 
illustrated  in  his  inimitable  way  William  Maynadier 
Brown's  "A  Guilty  Conscience." 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  has  here  a  poem  of  two 
verses  "  On  a  Youthful  Portrait  of  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson," accompanied  by  the  portrait  itself — a  photo- 
graph made  in  San  Francisco  in  1879  ;  and  James  Russell 
Taylor's  really  dramatic  and  striking  poem,  "The  Pos- 
ing of  Vivette,"  is  extended  to  eight  pages  by  the  illus- 
trations which  A.  B.  Wenzell  has  made  for  it. 

Cosmo  Monkhouse  continues  his  series  of  articles  on 
well-kno^vn  painters  with  a  paper  on  the  present  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy,  Sir  Edward  J.  Poynter, 
which  is  fully  illustrated. 

"The  Workers,"  Mr.  Walter  A.  WyckofFs  account  of 
his  experiences  as  a  laboring  man,  details  in  this 
number  the  author's  life  as  a  lumberman  in  the  forests 
of  Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania.  This  paper  brings 
the  first  series,  dealing  with  the  rural  or  suburban  sec- 
tions of  the  East,  to  a  close,  and  in  the  January  issue 
will  begin  those  telling  of  the  crowded  labor  markets  of 
Chicago  and  of  other  Western  localities. 


M'CLURE'S. 

WE  have  already  noticed  from  the  December  Jf e- 
Clure'8  Mr.  Stead's  "  Hymns  That  Have  Helped" 
and  Mr.  Robert  Shepard's  account  of  Dr.  Sven  Hedin*a 
travels  "In  Unexplored  Asia. " 

As  elsewhere,  Mr.  Kipling  here  overshadows  his  com- 
panion authors  in  interest,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
"  The  Tomb  of  His  Ancestors,"  a  story  in  which  he  gets 
back  to  his  own  India  and  the  British  soldier  and  the 
native  tribes,  will  attract  the  first  attention  of  the  aver- 
age magazine  reader.  And  it  will  repay  this  <x>nfid^ioe; 
for  it  is  a  thoroughly  characteristic,  strong  tale. 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  begins  to  hang  a  sequel  to  his  very 
successful  "  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  "  Rupert  of  Hentzan. 
from  the  Memoirs  of  Fritz  von  Tarlenheim,''  is  the 
title,  and  the  two  chapters  given  are  to  be  continued. 
"The  Archbishop's  Christmas  Gift,"  by  Robert  Barr, 
seems  to  be  about  as  openly  an  imitation  of  the  author 
just  mentioned  as  could  well  be  imagined.  There  is 
also  a  clever  newspaper  story  by  Bliss  Perry,  "  The  In- 
cident of  the  British  Ambassador." 

In  this  issue  also  is  the  second  installment  of  the  late 
Charles  A.  Dana's  "  Reminiscences  of  Men  and  Events 
of  the  Civil  War,"  which  deals  with  the  Vicksburg 
campaign  and  contains  some  pictures  from  a  new  point 
of  view  of  Greneral  Grant's  operations  against  that  town. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

MR.  TRUXTON  BE  ALE  endeavors  to  retate  in  the 
December  Cosmopolitan  the  prevalent  idea  of 
Russian  brutality.  "  Russian  Humanity  "  he  styles  his 
paper,  and  having  opened  his  campaign  with  this  titular 
challenge,  goes  on  to  declare  that  "  in  the  care  that  the 
Russians  take  of  their  animals— horses,  camels,  etc;  in 
their  behavior  to  one  another;  in  the  acts  and  decrees 
of  their  officials,  and  in  the  prison  system  of  Siberia 
that  I  finally  saw,  their  83niipathy  and  humanity  were 
the  traits  that  most  attracted  my  attention.  The  writer 
depicts  in  the  colors  of  enthusiasm  the  cleanliness, 
kindness,  and  consideration  which  he  found  in  the 
prison  at  Yieme,  Siberia,  and  he  declares  that  after  an 
inspection  of  all  he  came  across  in  a  thousand-mile  trip 
this  was  a  type  of  all.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have 
the  views  of  Mr.  George  Kennan  on  this  assertion. 

"  The  Well  Dressed  Woman"  is  the  text  of  some  val- 
uable remarks  by  Elsie  A.  de  Wolfe.  "Turquoise 
pins,"  she  says,  "as  large  as  birds'  eggs,  and  diamond 
chains  two  yards  long,  are  not  suitable  at  the  Waldorf 
at  one-o'clock  luncheons.  No  more  will  the  really  chic 
woman  attire  herself  in  velvet  for  the  same  informal 
meal.  If  you  would  be  chiCj  remember  that  it  is  in  de- 
tail that  the  perfection  of  dressing  lies— the  well-fitting 
boots  and  gloves,  the  dainty  underwear  harmonizing  in 
color,  fresh  veils,  ribbons,  etc." 

Mr.  R.  H.  E.  Starr  describes  the  "Passion  Play  in 
Switzerland,"  and  Cuyler  Reynolds  tells  of  some  quaint 
"Relics  of  Rensselaerwyck." 

The  eighth  article  on  "Modem  College  Eklucation^is 
by  Lawrence  A.  McLouth,  Professor  of  German  in  the 
New  York  University.  Professor  Mclx)uth  thinks  that 
"every  study  in  the  present  college  curriculum  should 
be  weighed  in  the  balance  of  usefulness  in  the  most  lib- 
eral sense  of  the  word." 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  concludes  his  decidedly  sensational 
"  War  of  the  Worlds"  in  this  issue,  and  it  is  announced 
that  the  final  chapters  of  the  equally  fiamboyant  "His- 
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tory  of  Our  Late  War  with  Spain''  will  appear  in  the 
January  number. 

Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker  himself  contributes  an  ap- 
preciative biography  of  two  notable  figures  just  re- 
moved from  the  public  gaze  by  the  hand  of  Death— 
*'  Men  and  Events :  Henry  George  and  Charles  A. 
Dana.''  Mr.  Walker  thinks  "the  competitive  system 
of  that  century  over  so  large  a  part  of  which  Dana's  life 
extended  has  few  responsibilities  more  grave"  than  his 
career. 

Mr.  Harry  Thurston  Peck  closes  the  number  with  an 
able  and  most  interesting  article  on  "A  Great  National 
Newspaper."  He  mentions  that  about  a  year  ago  there 
was  held  in  New  York  City  "a  private  gathering  of 
gentlemen  who  came  together  to  discuss  a  proposal  to 
establish  here  a  newspaper  that  should  satisfy  a  need 
that  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  in  contemporary 
American  life."  After  arraigning  the  modern  journal- 
ism in  scathing  terms,  Professor  Peck  acknowledges 
that  the  great  mass  of  Americans  evidently  desire  just 
'What  they  get  in  the  way  of  newspapers,  but  contends 
that  there  is  a  large  and  growing  public  "grievously 
dissatisfied  with  even  the  best  of  our  existing  journals," 
and  he  believes  that  there  is  a  demand  for  this  ideal 
newspaper,  that  it  would  find  readers,  and  that  it 
would  pay. 

It  is  announced  that  President  Potter,  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan University,  is  now  selecting  his  staff  of  profes- 
sors, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  entire  staff  will  be  at 
work  before  the  close  of  the  year. 


man  will  annex  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Hawaii,  restore  the 
American  merchant  marine  to  its  former  glory,  and 
build  up  a  navy  which  could  trounce  the  fleets  of  Spain, 
Japan,  and  England,  singly  or  altogether. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  volumes  appeared  some  time 
ago,  "Corleone,"  by  Marion  Crawford,  and  Hall  Caine's 
"  Christian  "  are  still  running  serially. 


MUNSEY^S. 

AH.  GODFREY  writes  in  the  December  MuTisey's  of 
,  "  The  Modem  Horse  Show  "  as  a  social  function 
and  as  a  "factor  in  the  advancement  of  the  eques- 
trian world."  That  enterprising  journalist,  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Bonsai,  describes  "The  Romance  of  Spanish  Roy- 
alty,'' the  strange  conditions  which  have  surrounded  the 
young  King  of  Spain  since  the  moment  of  his  birth. 
**  To-day  the  king  signs  himself  Leon  Ferdinand  Marie 
Jaime  Isidore  Pascal  Antonio,  King  of  Spain,  of  Cas- 
tile, of  Leon,  of  Aragon,  of  the  two  Sicilies,  of  Jerusalem, 
of  Navarre,  of  Grenada,  of  Toledo,  of  Valencia,  of  Gap 
licia,  of  Majorca,  of  Minorca,  of  Seville,  of  Cerdena,  of 
Cordova,  of  Corsica,  of  Murcia^  of  Jaen,  of  the  Al- 
garves,  of  Algeliras,  of  Gibraltar,  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
of  the  Indies,  East  and  West,  of  India  and  the  Oceanic 
Continent,  Archduke  of  Austria,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  of 
Brabant,  and  of  Milan,  Count  of  Hapsburg,  of  Flanders, 
of  Tyrol  and  Barcelona,  Lord  of  Biscay  and  Molina,  et 
cetera.  To-morrow  his  signature  may  simply  be  *  Al- 
fonso Garcia  y  Perez'— the  commonplace  name  which 
bis  father  entered  upon  the  dingy  books  of  many  a 
shabby  second-class  hotel  during  the  years  that  he 
spent  in  not  very  luxurious  exile." 

In  answer  to  a  demand  for  a  confession  of  his  "fa- 
vorite novelist  and  his  best  book"  Mr.  Anthony  Hope 
avows  for  the  delectation  of  Munsey^s  readers  his  indi- 
vidual preference  for  "  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram 
Shandy,  Gtentleman,"  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sterne.  Anna 
Jjeach  writes  in  "Her  Majesty's  Drawing  Room"  of 
"the  honor  coveted  by  all  Englishwomen  and  by  not  a 
few  Americans— that  of  being '  presented  to  the  queen.'" 

Senator  Joseph  Benson  Foraker,  "  himself  a  leader  of 
the  *  younger  element'"  in  national  politics,  tells  what 
"The  Young  Man  in  Politics"  has  done,  is  doing,  and 
may  do  in  the  future.    Senator  Foraker's  ideal  young 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

IN  the  Christmas  Chautauquan  Charles  Mason  Fair- 
banks opens  the  issue  with  an  article  on  "Christ 
in  Art,"  illustrated  with  many  reproductions  of  paint- 
ings, and  Mr.  Joseph  Forster  has  an  appreciative  "  Study 
of  Schiller." 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  well  known  from  his  excellent  books 
on  birds,  tells  of  "Winter  Bird  Life,"  describing  the 
best  methods  of  identifying  our  cold-weather  birds. 

"The  Trend  of  American  Commerce"  is  the  title  of 
an  article  by  Cyrus  C.  Adams,  in  which  the  writer 
prophesies  our  future  wrestings  from  England  of  her 
commercial  supremacy.  "We  shall  be  in  future  the 
greatest  producers  of  cheap  steel,  and  it  was  cheap  steel 
and  iron  that  laid  the  foundation  of  England's  suprem- 
acy as  a  builder  of  ships.  Before  many  years  it  will  be 
no  longer  a  fact,  ludicrous  as  it  seems  in  view  of  our 
large  commerce,  that  for  a  twelvemonth  not  an  Ameri- 
can ship  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal,  that  the  port 
of  Buenos  Ayres  has  not  seen  an  American  vessel  for  a 
year,  and  that  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  Hamburg, 
the  third  greatest  port  in  the  world,  has  seen  the  stars 
and  stripes  at  a  masthead." 

G.  Battista  Guarina  tells  in  "The  Eastern  Policy  of 
Grermany"  of  some  complicated  aspects  of  the  Turkish 
question.  To  the  writer,  William  II.  is  "  inspired  by  a 
most  lofty  patriotism  " — a  national  patriotism  which  be- 
comes "  Occidental  patriotism,"  since  he  has  helped  by 
galvanizing  the  Sick  Man  into  life  to  stem  for  the  time 
the  impending  Slavonic  flood. 

David  S.  Barry  writes  of  "News-Getting"  at  the 
capital,  George  Heli  Guy  describes  the  electrical  appli- 
ances of  a  modem  theater,  and  W.  T.  Hewetson  lias  a 
paper  on  "The  Social  Life  of  the  Southern  Negro," 


THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL. 

IN  the  Christmas  issue  of  the  Home  Jorumal  begins 
"The  Inner  Experiences  of  a  Cabinet  Minister's 
Wife,"  a  series  of  letters  telling  of  "  the  actual  social 
and  domestic  life  of  a  prominent  cabinet  member's 
wife."  A  continued  story  by  Hamlin  Garland,  "The 
Doctor,"  also  runs  through  its  initial  chapters. 

Nagel  von  Brawe  describes  "A  Christmas  with  an 
Emperor,"  the  emperor  being  William  H.  of  Germany. 
His  account  of  the  young  princes  at  their  shopping  for 
Christmas  presents  has  somewhat  of  a  "  Rollo  "  flavor. 
"The  princes  investigated  everything,  but  upon  inquir- 
ing the  price  generally  found  it  too  dear.  *  Three 
marks  for  this  book-rack  ?'  and  with  a  glance  itato  his 
purse,  *No,  that  is  too  expensive.  I  haven't  over 
seventy-five  pfennigs.  What  can  you  give  me  for  that 
price  V  And  the  shop-girl  proceeds  to  show  the  princes 
something  quite  nice  for  the  required  amount." 

Mary  E.  Wilkins  has  one  of  her  inimitable  stories 
called  "The  Christmas  Sing  in  Our  Village,"  and  Ruth 
McEnery  Stuart  contributes  an  equally  characteristic 
tale,  "  Christmas  at  the  Trimble's." 

There  are  several  other  stories,  and  the  third  of  Mr. 
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Edward  Hnrst  Brown^s  papers  on  "The  Inside  Cff  a 
H  imdred  Homes.  ^ 

In  this  number  also  appears  what  is  claimed  to  be  the 
only  correct  version  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan^s  "Lost 
Chord  "ever  published  in  this  country— a  claim  bacJced 
by  a  facsimile  letter  from  the  composer  to  this  effect. 
Although  three  million  copies  of  the  song  have  been 
sold  in  this  country,  Sir  Arthur  never  received  a  penny 
from  an  American  publisher  for  it  until  the  Home 
Journal  secured  the  present  copy. 


LIPPINCOTT'S. 

THE  complete  story  in  the  December  LippinooWa 
is  by  Julia  P.  Dabney,  and  is  called  "Poor  Chola, 
a  Romance  of  Orotava  Valley." 

George  Ethelbert  Walsh  reviews  the  history  of  "  Gold 
Mining  in  America,"  and  tells  of  some  extraordinarily 
ingenious  methods  of  extracting  the  metal  from  the 
ore.  Wardon  Allan  Curtis  endeavors  to  answer  the 
fiUestion  "  Who  are  the  Greeks  ?"  and  concludes,  in  face 
of  many  recent  assertions  to  the  contrary,  that  "  taking 
all  the  evidence  into  consideration,  it  would  seem  that 
the  modem  Greeks  can  make  good  their  claim  to  be 
lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  speaking 
practically  the  same  language,  reproducing  the  same 
mental  and  physical  traits." 

"Egyptian  Queens,"  by  Leigh  North,  is  a  review  of 
the  long  line  of  female  royalties  extending  from  the 
dim  ages  of  mythology  to  the  Roman  period,  culminat- 
ing in  immortal  Cleopatra,  "unbridled  in  both  passions 
and  ambitions." 

Annie  Steger  Winston  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  "Women 
of  Thackeray,  Scott,  Jane  Austin,  and  Charlotte  Bronte," 
as  against  the  modem  "short-skirted  girl  flying  along 
on  her  bicycle  with  merely  a  mocking  backward  glance 
at  the  masculine  world."  "  To-day's  fashion  of  hardi- 
hood will  doubtless  jmws  like  yesterday's  fashion  of  ex- 
cessive softness;  but  for  the  present  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  say,  after  the  Lady's  Book  manner,  *  There 
is  a  void  in  the  bright  Armament  of  womanly  perfec- 
tion.   Alas  for  the  Ixjst  Pleiad  of  Sensibility ! ' " 

Charles  Dudley  Rhodes,  U.S.A.,  has  an  interesting  arti- 
cle on  "Uncle  Sam's  Four-footed  Friends,"  detailing  the 
lives  and  the  traits  of  Government  horses  and  mules, 
and  Mr.  Francis  J.  Ziegler  supplies  the  reader  with 
some  curious  facts  anent  "  Beards  and  Barbers." 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 
^T^HE  New  Erigland  for  "December  contains  an  article 
1      of  unusual  interest  by  George  Willis  Cooke  on 
Brook  Farm,  with  many  portraits  and  illustrations.  He 
says  in  summing  up  : 

"No  one  who  was  at  Brook  Farm  has  ever  been 
willing  to  admit  that  the  association  was  a  failure  in 
any  but  the  financial  sense.  It  is  maintained  by  all 
that  the  life  was  genial  and  happy  in  a  larger  degree 
than  they  have  known  elsewhere.  This  might  be  ex- 
plained by  saying  that  care  and  responsibility  were  re- 
moved from  the  individual,  that  a  comfortable  home 
was  certain,  and  that  there  was  no  need  of  individual 
worry  or  discontent.  However  true  this  may  have  heen 
of  the  majority,  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  tme  of 
the  leaders,  upon  whom  fell  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding ways  and  means  under  difficult  conditions." 

Ashton  R.  Willard  describes  the  "  College  Libraries  of 
the  United  States."    The  new  Columbia  library  seems 


to  be  the  only  one  of  t^e  large  institutions  which  oifen 
entirely  adequate  accommodations  for  the  librarian 
and  his  assistants — ^a  singular  enough  fact  when  one 
reflects  how  important  an  oflicial  in  the  system  Uie 
modem  librarian  is.  Charles  Akers,  the  artist,  oon- 
tributes  an  autobiographical  sketch  relating  his  con- 
nection with  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Enaerson,  and 
Professor  Norton,  with  illustrations  from  some  of  his 
crayon  and  medallion  portraits. 

W.  Henry  Winslow  writes  of  Ludwig  Richter,  the 
famous  German  wood-engraver,  and  Mr.  James  Ph«>- 
ney  Baxter  reviews  the  origin,  growth,  and  some  of  the 
modem  developments  of  "  The  Municipality. " 


THE  BOOKMAN. 

IN  the  December  Bookman  the  sixth  paper  on  " U^ 
ing  Continental  Critics"  is  devoted  to  N.  K. 
Michaelovsky,  and  is  written  by  V.  S.  Yarros.  Edmund 
Gosse  gives  some  very  sound  advice  to  authors  on  "Hi* 
Abuse  of  the  Supernatural  in  Fiction,"  notable  exam- 
ples of  which  abuse  he  considers  are  to  be  found  in 
"  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  "  and  in  "  The  Martian."  Mr. 
Gosse  sums  up  thus :  "  Never  use  supernatural  agency 
to  gain  an  effect  which  could  with  the  exercise  of  mere 
ingenuity  be  produced  by  natural  agency.  And  a  rider 
on  this  would  be.  Never  employ  a  supernatural  agency 
without  having  thoroughly  made  up  your  mind  wfaa^ 
you  mean  its  exact  action  to  be." 

Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter  has  the  boldness  to  put  him- 
self on  record  with  a  choice  of  "  A  Hundred  Books  far 
a  Village  Library,"  from  Pope's  translation  of  the 
"  Iliad  "  to  Ibsen's  "  Master  Builder."  Edwin  M.  Bacon 
continues  his  series  of  articles  on  "  Old  Boston  Book- 
sellers," with  sketches  of  Alexander  Williams,  William 
Lee,  and  Charles  A.  P.  Shepard. 

Professor  Peck  signs  his  name  to  a  comical  account 
of  a  performance  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  in  Liverpool, 
and  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  writes  in  the  ^^  American 
Bookmen"  series  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

IN  the  December  Atlantic  Mr.  Paul  Leicester  Ford, 
writing  on  "The  American  Historical  Novel," ex- 
presses amazement  that  our  novelists  have  so  generally 
disregarded  the  tmly  important  elements  of  American 
life.  "  Who,  in  reading  American  fiction,"  he  exclauns, 
"has  ever  brought  away  a  sense  of  real  glory  in  his 
country?"  The  novelist  turns  rather  to  what  is  rela- 
tively insignificant  in  our  civilization.  Our  literature 
is  overburdened  with  dialect  stories  and  what  Mr.  Ford 
describes  as  the  "Afternoon  Tea  Novel." 

Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson's  interesting  rec- 
ollections of  "Literary  London  Twenty  Years  Ago" 
remind  us  of  the  rapid  passing  away,  within  recent 
years,  of  a  brilliant  group  of  literary  Englishmen. 

Mr.  Francis  W.  Kelsey  contributes  a  judicious  and 
temperate  statement  of  the  respective  claims  of  State 
universities  and  church  colleges  in  the  West.  The 
churches  themselves  have  a  duty,  he  says,  toward  the 
State  universities: 

"  It  grows  out  of  the  general  duty  of  the  churches  as 
guardians  of  the  highest  interests  of  society.  Do  not 
Christian  people  pay  taxes  ?  Even  if  it  were  granted 
that  the  State  universities  have  an  irreligious  atmos- 
phere, to  whom  should  we  look  to  change  it?  ShouW 
the  churches  approach  the  State  universities  in  a  spiric 
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of  criticism,  or  with  a  deep  feeling  of  responsibility  and 
^  willingness  to  co()perate  in  the  promotion  of  the 
supreme  interests  of  youth?  At  the  very  least,  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  ask  that  the  religious  bodies  see  to  it  that 
men  of  marked  spiritual  and  intellectual  power  be 
placed  in  the  pulpits  of  university  towns.  But  in  more 
than  one  university  town  churches  fail  to  keep  their 
"footing,  not  because  of  an  unfavorable  environment, 
~but  because  the  work  is  left  in  charge  of  men  who  are 
xiot  equal  to  it.^ 

Mr.  J.  S.  Tunison  opines  that  two  of  the  most  striking 
literary  phenomena  of  the  present  day  are  Riidyard 
Xipling,  with  his  overlay  of  Hindooism  on  English 
liuman  nature,  and  Lafcadio  Hearn,  with  his  varied 
experience,  patiently  inquisitive  about  everything  Jap- 
anese. 


THE  ARENA. 

THE  December  Arena  opens  with  a  small  group  of 
articles  under  the  general  head,  **  Idylls  and 
ideals  of  Christmas."  Robert  G.  IngersoU  tells  what  he 
^would  bring  to  pass  if  he  had  the  power  to  produce  ex- 
actly what  he  wanted  for  Christmas.  Aside  from  a 
fiing  or  two  at  the  clergy,  Mr.  IngersolPs  description  of 
liis  ideal  Christmas  would  be  generally  acceptable.  In 
A  word,  what  Mr.  IngersoU  wants  is  the  millennium  of 
^he  Christian. 

The  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  thinks  it  strange  that  people 
do  not  learn  that  the  whole  year  might  be  made  a 
Christmas,  instead  of  a  single  day. 

Dr.  John  Clark  Ridpath  writes  of  Christmas  as  a  sujv 
vival  of  ancient  Aryanism. 

Camille  Flammarion,  the  French  astronomer,  con- 
tributes an  interesting  account  of  a  stonce  with  Eusapia 
Paladino,  the  celebrated  medium.  M.  Flammarion 
Affirms  his  belief  in  the  **  existence  of  unknown  forces 
capable  of  moving  matter  and  of  counteracting  the 
action  of  gravity."  He  believes  that  such  facts  should 
be  scientifically  investigated,  and  that  they  may  have  a 
gX^at  importance,  but  that  we  have  not  yet  the  data 
necessary  to  define  these  hidden  forces. 

For  the  most  part,  this  month's  Arena  is  very  serious 
and  solid.  There  is  a  thoughtful  paper  on  "  The  Influ- 
ence of  Hebrew  Thought  in  the  Development  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Idea  in  New  England,"  by  Charles  S. 
Allen.  Then  there  is  a  study  of  *'  Priest  and  People," 
by  E.  T.  Hargrove,  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  These 
articles,  while  profound,  can  have  only  a  slight  popular 
interest. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  magazine  will  be  found  the 
contributions  that  have  a  more  direct  and  obvious  rela- 
tion to  the  questions  of  the  day.  Mr.  John  Chetwood, 
Jr.,  makes  a  strong  argument  for  the  restriction  of  im- 
migration. Dr.  Ridpath,  the  editor,  follows  this  up 
with  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  Europeanizing  of 
America. 

Mr.  Keijiro  Nakamura  discusses  the  annexation  of 
Hawaii  from  a  Japanese  point  of  view,  but  adds  little  to 
what  has  been  accepted  generally  by  the  newspapers  as 
a  fair  representation  of  Japanese  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Two  articles  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the 
Arcnxi's  women  readers  are,  "  The  Truly  Artistic  Wo- 
man," by  Stinson  Jarvis,  and  ''Poor  'Fairly  Rich'  Peo- 
ple," by  Henry  E.  Foster,  the  latter  paper  being  mainly 
devoted  to  the  alleged  trials  of  "city-bred  young  mar- 
ried couples." 

Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  writes  an  appreciation  of  the  founder 
of  Grerman  opera,  Christoph  von  Gluck. 


THE  FORUM. 

IN  another  department  we  have  reviewed  a  por- 
tion of  Surgeon-General  Wyman's  article,  entitled 
"  Some  Lessons  of  the  Yellow  Fever  Epidemic,"  in  the 
November  Forum. 

In  this  number  ex-Secretary  Carlisle  presents  the  first 
of  a  series  of  papers  on  "Dangerous  Defects  of  Our 
Electoral  System."  The  introductory  paper  is  con- 
cerned mainly  with  the  constitutional  method  of  choos- 
ing Presidential  electors.  Mr.  Carlisle  not  only  objects 
to  the  choice  of  electors  by  districts  (it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  change  this  method  without  constitutional 
amendment  by  the  action  of  the  State  legislatures),  but 
shows  that  the  necessity  of  electors  at  all  is  open  to 
question.  He  even  regards  it  as  "an  antiquated  rem- 
nant of  European  aristocracy."  In  his  next  paper  he 
proposes  to  show  how  this  system  -can  be  abolished 
without  injustice  to  any  part  of  the  people. 

Senator  Morrill's  second  installment  of  letters  from 
his  political  friends  is  of  rather  more  interest  than  the 
first.  He  publishes  three  characteristic  letters  from 
Horace  Greeley  referring  to  certain  inconsistencies  in 
Congressional  action  on  the  tariff  during  the  years  1859 
and  1862.  In  the  latter  year,  speaking  of  a  proppsed 
tax  on  newspapers,  Greeley  says  that  the  advertise- 
ments, rather  than  circulation,  should  be  a  basis  of  taxa- 
tion, since  they  are  a  source  of  profit,  while  circulation 
is  not.  A  letter  from  James  G.  Blaine,  written  in  1865, 
advocates  the  taxation  of  exports. 

Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  a  member  of  the  un- 
official commission  now  at  work  on  the  currency  ques- 
tion, contributes  an  article  on  the  purposes  of  that 
commission.  The  article  is  chlefiy  taken  up,  however, 
with  an  argument  to  show  the  injustice  of  the  existing 
prejudice  against  bankers  and  business  men  as  suitable 
guardians  of  the  nation's  finances. 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Atkinson  takes  anything  but  a  hope- 
ful view  of  the  prospects  of  the  new  beet-sugar  industry 
in  this  country.  If  our  farmers  should  produce  beets 
at  the  sacrifice  of  their  market  for  wheat,  corn,  pork, 
beef,  pork  products,  etc.,  where,  he  asks,  would  be  their 
gain  f  Furthermore,  a  policy  of  extreme  protection  to 
stimulate  production  of  sugar  here  would  probably 
react  upon  us  abroad  in  the  future,  when  we  may  be  in 
greater  need  than  now  of  foreign  markets. 

In  this  number  of  the  Forum  two  writers  discuss 
means  of  getting  relief  from  fioods  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  arrive  at  quite  different  conclusions.  Mr. 
Robert  Stewart  Taylor  strongly  advocates  the  levee 
system.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about 
the  inefficiency  of  the  levees  at  the  time  of  the  recent 
great  fioods,  Mr.  Taylor'  asserts  that  the  protection 
which  the  levees  afforded  was  worth  many  times  the 
entire  cost  of  the  system.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gus- 
tave  Dyes  undertakes  to  show  that  dredging  should  be 
substituted  for  the  levees.  Dredging,  he  says,  is  a 
cooperative  measure,  in  harmony  with  the  natural 
laws  which  control  the  great  drainage  arteries  through 
alluvion,  and  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  results  al- 
ready attained  justify  the  construction  of  a  dredging 
plant  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  work  required. 

Professor  E.  Washburn  Hopkins,  of  Yale,  who  spent 
the  winter  of  1896-97  in  India,  comes  to  the  defense  of 
the  British  Government  in  the  attacks  that  have  been 
made  on  her  policy  in  dealing  with  famine  conditions 
in  that  country.  He  shows,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Vice- 
roy of  India,  who  was  the  sole  official  means  of  com- 
munication between  India  and  the  British  (irovemraent, 
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repeatedly  sent  messages  to  England  to  the  effect  that 
no  aid  was  needed.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  fact  that 
there  was  an  ample  supply  of  grain  in  the  country,  but 
preceding  years  of  scarcity  had  made  the  people  desper- 
ately poor,  and,  as  Professor  Hopkins  thinks,  no  govern- 
ment on  earth  could  have  prevented  distress.  Great 
Britain,  he  says,  has  done  all  that  any  government 
could  have  done. 

Commissioner  Carroll  D.  Wright  begins  an  interest- 
ing statistical  study  of  "  The  Relation  of  Production  to 
Productive  Capacity";  Sir  Lewis  Morris  writes  on 
"The  Disuse  of  Laughter'';  Frederick  Palmer  tells 
once  more  *'How  the  Greeks  were  Defeated,"  and 
"  Arthur  Penn  "  divulges  some  amusing  "  Letters  to  a 
Living  Author." 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

ELSEWHERE  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse's  review  of  the  Tennyson  memoir,  and  from 
the  now  celebrated  article  of  ex-Minister  Taylor  on  the 
Cuban  question,  in  the  November  number  of  the  North 
American. 

The  series  of  articles  on  ships  and  shipbuilding  which 
has  become  a  familiar  feature  of  the  North  American 
is  continued  in  this  number  with  a  paper  by  Lewis 
Nixon  on  "The  Commercial  Value  of  the  Shipyard." 
Mr.  Nixon's  views  on  this  subject  have  found  expression 
before  in  the  pages  of  the  North  AmcrlcaUy  and  are 
quite  generally  known.  His  experience  and  special 
stndy^of  the  problems  connected  with  shipbuilding  en- 
title him  to  rank  as  expert.  He  is  impatient  with  the 
slowness  of  the  American  people  to  grasp  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  shipbuilding  industry  as  a  factor  in  our 
national  growth. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant,  the  well-known  writer  on 
banking  questions,  contributes  a  well-considered  article 
on  "The  Effect  of  the  New  Gold  upon  Prices,"  his  con- 
clusion being  that  the  United  States  can  absorb  many 
millions  more  of  the  new  gold  simply  in  giving  stability 
to  our  currency  system,  without  effect  upon  prices. 

He  shows,  too,  that  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  need 
to  strengthen  their  equipment  of  gold: 

"It  is  highly  probable,  moreover,  that  some  of  the 
countries  which  suspended  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
after  1878  and  have  maintained  their  silver  coins  at 
parity  with  gold  will  take  advantage  of  the  new  gold 
supplies  for  replacing  some  of  their  overvalued  silver. 
The  sale  of  silver  for  gold  has  been  publicly  advocated 
in  Belgium,  and  her  financial  position  and  that  of  the 
Netherlands  would  be  g^reatly  strengthened  by  such  an 
exchange.  Spain  and  Italy,  now  wallowing  in  the  mire 
of  depreciated  paper,  will  resume  specie  payments  upon 
a  gold  basis,  if  they  resume  at  all,  for  their  paper  notes 
are  above  the  bullion  value  of  their  silver  coins. 
Throughout  the  world,  indeed,  exists  a  capacity  for  the 
absorption  of  the  new  gold,  which  will  have  no  percepti- 
ble effect  upon  prices,  but  will  operate,  like  the  exten- 
sion of  railways  and  canals,, to  give  ease  and  rapidity  to 
the  courses  of  production  and  exchange." 

The  Mexican  Minister  to  the  United  States,  M.  Ro- 
mero, writes  a  rejoinder  to  Senator  Money's  recent 
reply  to  an  earlier  article  by  M.  Romero  on  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  when  the  Spanish- 
American  colonies  won  their  independence.  Minister 
Romero  disclaims  any  thought  of  entering  a  complaint 
against  our  Government  or  of  censuring  its  policy.  The 
facts  of  history,  in  his  opinion,  are  entirely  creditable 


to  the  United  States,  but  he  still  contends  that  Ui» 
Spanish-American  republics  achieved  their  independ- 
ence without  the  assistance  of  this  country. 

Dr.  Prince  A.  Morrow  considers  the  question  of  lep- 
rosy in  relation  to  the  proposed  annexation  of  HawaiL 
There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
well-known  physicians  as  to  the  spread  of  the  disease  in 
the  cities  of  Hawaii,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  very  nearly  as 
many  lepers  are  sent  to  the  leper  settlement  as  in 
former  years.  Dr.  Morrow  is  convinced  that  in  the 
event  of  annexation  it  would  be  impossible  to  oonfine 
leprosy  to  the  islands  or  to  exclude  it  from  this  country 
by  quarantine  measures.  Furthermore,  he  shows  that 
the  disease  has  spread  at  points  in  this  country  where 
it  has  been  introduced,  as  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  in 
Louisiana,  where  leprosy  has  increased  at  an  alarming 
rate  within  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Newcomb,  the  railroad  statistician,  sum- 
marizes briefly  "The  Present  Railway  Situation."  He 
finds  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  investor,  the 
rates  and  charges  are  demoralized ;  that  the  present 
competitive  system  is  maintained  at  a  great  cost  and 
with  extravagant  waste ;  that  the  companies  cannot 
combine  for  the  establishment  of  just  rates  nor  for  the 
prevention  of  unjust  discriminations ;  that  nearly  40,090 
miles  of  railways  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers ;  that 
railway  securities  having  a  par  value  of  nearly  $4,500,000 
receive  no  return  of  interest  or  dividends.  The  remedy 
that  Mr.  Newcomb  advocates  for  this  extreme  situation 
is  an  adequate  pooling  law. 

In  this  number,  also,  Mr.  M.  G.  Mulhall  reviews 
"  Thirty  Years  of  American  Trade,"  and  Mrs.  J.  Ellen 
Foster  writes  on  "  Woman's  Political  Evolution." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Review  for  November  is  an  ex- 
tremely good  number.  We  notice  elsewhere  Miss 
Weld's  paper  on  Tennyson. 

Sir  Edmund  Vemey  has  written  a  capital  article  about 
the  inhabitants  of  milk.  It  is  luminous,  lucid,  and 
crammed  with  interesting  facts  and  sensible  sugges- 
tions. There  are  five  precautions  which  he  says  should 
be  taken  in  order  to  minimize  the  number  of  bacteria  in 
milk,  and  he  describes  an  exjieriment  in  which  they 
were  adopted: 

"  (1)  The  milk  was  received  in  steamed  pails.  (2)  The 
ndder  of  the  animal  was  thoroughly  cleaned.  (3)  The 
udder  was  moistened  with  water.  (4)  The  bam  air  was 
fairly  free  from  dust.  (5)  The  first  few  streams  of  milk 
were  rejected.  In  summer  the  milk  taken  from  a  cow 
treated  in  this  way  contained  890  bacteria,  instead  of 
15,000  taken  under  the  usual  conditions.  In  winter  there 
were  7,600  bacteria  in  ordinary  milk,  as  against  210  in 
the  carefully  protected  milk,  and  this  latter  remained 
sweet  for  twenty-four  hours  longer  than  the  former." 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  contributes  an  article  on  "The  New 
Political  Era."  His  conclusion  is  that  peace  is  assured 
in  Europe,  and  that  a  diplomatic  combination  of  the 
powers  against  Great  Britain  is  imminent.  He  counsels 
his  countrymen  as  follows: 

"  Our  policy,  if  it  is  to  be  imperial  as  distinguished 
from  insular  and  parochial,  should  consist  of  a  streno- 
ous  effort  to  break  up  that  combination  by  making  a 
serious  bid  for  the  friendship  of  Russia,  in  a  steady  in- 
crease of  our  navy,  in  a  new  commercial  policy  based 
upon  a  retaliatory  tariff  system,  and,  if  possible,  In  an 
inter-British  customs  union.    If  these  schemes  turn  oat 
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to  be  Impracticable,  and  our  foreign  office  remains  in- 
corrigible, we  shall  have  to  console  ourselves  with  the 
reflection  that  it  is  impossible  to  flght  against  fate.*' 

DECLINE  OF  BRITISH  INDUSTRIAL  SUPREMACY. 

Mr.  M.  G.  Mulhall  publishes  an  elaborate  statistical 
paper  in  which  he  analyzes  the  figures  contained  in  the 
recent  report  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  on  England's 
trade  with  her  colonies. 

Mr.  Mulhall  is  an  optimist,  and  strenuously  does  his 
best  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  somewhat  depressed 
British  manufacturer;  but  all  that  he  can  say  is  that 
the  trade  of  the  British  empire,  meaning  thereby 
the  colonies  and  India,  is  increasing  much  faster  than 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  latter  is  not  dimin- 
ishing. Of  course,  everyone  will  agree  with  him  in 
recognizing  that  it  is  foolish  to  dream  of  making  the 
commerce  of  the  colonies  subservient  to  that  of  the 
United  Eongdom,  and  only  one  degree  less  absurd  is  it 
to  grudge  the  expansion  of  colonial  trade  in  foreign 
countries;  nevertheless,  the  following  facts,  which  he 
himself  summarizes,  are  anything  but  reassuring  read- 
ing: 

'^That  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  compared  with  ten 
years  ago,  has  risen  8  per  cent. 

"That  their  trade  with  Great  Britain  has  increased  2 
per  cent. ;  with  foreign  countries,  80  per  cent. 

**  That  their  consumption  of  British  merchandise  has 
declined  six  millions  sterling,  while  their  imports  of 
foreign  goods  have  increased  ten  millions. 

"That  colonial  exports  to  Great  Britain  have  risen  12 
-g&r  cent. ;  to  foreign  countries,  32  per  cent. 

"That,  taking  into  account  the  fall  of  prices,  the  con- 
sumption of  British  merchandise  in  the  colonies  ap- 
pears to  have  increased  in  volume  7  per  cent.,  while  the 
weight  of  colonial  exports  to  Great  Britain  has  grown 
80  ];>er  cent. 

"  That  the  weight  of  colonial  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries has  grown  exactly  50  per  cent.*' 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THERE  are  several  very  interesting  articles  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  Among  the  contributors 
are  Signer  Crispi,  Mr.  John  Morley,  Sir  Robert  Giffen, 
Ouida,  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock. 

MR.  JOHN  MORLEY  ON  GUICCIARDINI. 

Mr.  Morley  publishes  an  essay  upon  Guicciardini,  the 
historian,  and  contemporary  and  friend  of  Machiavelli. 
It  is  not  an  essay  which  can  be  noticed  in  a  paragraph 
or  described  in  a  page.  The  article  is  interesting  as  a 
'study  of  the  art  of  compressing  within  a  very  small 
compass  the  cream  and  gist  of  the  criticisms  of  all  those 
who  have  written  on  the  subject  before,  together  with 
many  luminous  and  suggestive  observations  by  Mr. 
Morley  himself.  Mr.  Morley  is  not  so  enthusiastic  as  an 
anonymous  English  critic  whom  he  quotes,  who  declares 
that  the  Italian  was  "one  of  the  most  consummate 
historians  of  any  nation  or  of  any  age,"  but  he  praises 
him  very  highly.  Nobody  so  aptly  satisfied  the  curiosity 
of  his  own  age  as  to  motives  and  characters  in  the  age 
before  it.  His  estimates  of  leading  actors  are  excellent 
ffxju8tes8ey  and  few  men  have  painted  better  portraits 
or  have  indulged  in  more  subtle  appreciations  of  char- 
acter than  he. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  MOUNTAINS. 

Prince  Kropotkin,  in  one  of  his  admirable  papers  on 


"  Recent  Science,"  describes  Professor  Willis'  experi- 
ments, which  throw  light  upon  the  way  in  which 
mountains  have  come  into  being: 

"  Ideas  are  not  yet  settled  as  to  the  probable  structure 
of  the  earth  in  its  abysses.  Whether  it  is  as  rigid  as  a 
steel  ball,  or  whether  the  rocks  are  in  a  pasty  state  de- 
termined by  their  very  high  temperature  and  the  very 
high  pressures  which  they  are  ^bmitted  to,  remains 
unsettled.  But  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  moun- 
tain-building does  not  imply  the  folding  of  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  solid  earth's  crust.  The  wrinkling  of 
the  rocks,  to  which  our  mountains  owe  their  origin,  is 
limited  to  the  superficial  layers  of  the  crust— to  the 
'  super-crust,'  as  Dana  says.  The  idea  already  expressed 
by  Dana  and  by  Pfaff^that  the  folding  of  the  strata 
and  mountain-building  altogether  take  place  in  the 
*  super-crust'  only — ^was  thus  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Professor  Willis.  The  whole  series  gives  an 
admirable  additional  support  to  the  *  lateral  force 
theory'  of  the  origin  of  mountains." 

MOSCOW  TO-DAY. 

Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  who  spent  a  month  this  autumn  in 
visiting  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Stockholm,  and  Copen- 
hagen, gives  us  his  "First  Impressions"  in  a  paper 
which  is  very  readable  throughout.  His  account  of  the 
exceeding  riches  of  the  Moscow  churches,  and  the  ex- 
cessive devotion  of  the  Russians  in  the  streets  of  their 
ancient  capital,  will  probably  surprise  many  readers  as 
much  as  they  surprised  Sir  Wemyss  Iteid.  He  was  in- 
deed quite  taken  aback  by  what  he  found  in  Moscow. 

"  I  had  thought  of  it,  as  I  imagine  most  of  us  do,  as 
the  decaying  capital  of  that  older  Russia  which  is  pass- 
ing into  the  stage  of  tradition — a  sleepy  old-world  city 
where  ancient  customs  and  national  usages  still  sur- 
vived, and  little  besides  was  to  be  met  with.  I  found  it 
a  huge  city,  numbering  nearljy  a  million  inhabitants^ 
where,  side  by  side  with  the  traditional  usages  of  old 
Russia,  and,  above  all,  its  external  devoutness  of  car- 
riage and  demeanor,  is  to  be  found  the  most  marvelous 
development  of  industrial  and  commercial  enterprise 
and  activity.  The  streets  were  as  crowded  and  as  full 
of  bustle  and  life  as  those  of  London  or  Manchester; 
the  groves  of  tall  factory-chimneys  enveloping  the  sub- 
urbs reminded  me  of  Birmingham.  The  markets  were 
filled  to  overfiowing,  both  with  merchandise  and  men. 
The  shops  were  certainly  no.t  inferior  to  those  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  everywhere  there  was  the  bustle,  the 
unending  activity,  which  bespeaks  the  existence  of  a 
great  community  engaged  in  the  full  work  of  life.  It 
was  only  slowly  that  what  I  saw  enabled  me  to  realize 
the  truth  about  Moscow— the  truth  that  it  is  no  city  of 
the  dead,  no  relic  of  medieval  times,  but  the  living 
capital  and  center  of  a  mighty  nation,  which,  though  it' 
may  wall  itself  in  against  Western  ideas  and  manners, 
has  an  overfiowing  life  of  its  own,  and  an  energy  which 
it  is  expending  freely  in  a  thousand  different  directions. 
Those  who  seek  to  realize  what  Russia  really  is,  and 
what  enormous  potentialities  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment she  possesses  within  herself,  must  go  to  Moscow." 

THE  FUR-PULLERS  OP  LONDON. 

Mrs.  Hogg  writes  a  paper  which  haunts  the  memory 
like  a  nightmare.  It  is  a  ghastly  description  of  the  way 
in  which  numbers  of  women  and  girls  spend  their  lives 
in  pulling  the  fur  from  rabbit-skins  in  Southeast  Lon- 
don. It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an  account  of  those  who 
do  their  work  at  home.    They  make  about  eight  shillings 
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a  week  by  working  twelve  hours  a  day,  six  days  in  the 
week,  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  heavy  with  the  nauseat- 
ing smell  of  the  skins,  and  thick  with  the  fluff,  which 
gets  into  the  throat  and  is  almost  choking.  Mrs.  Hogg 
says: 

"  This  life  of  the  *home'  workers  is  sufficiently  ghast- 
ly, though  no  words  can  adequately  present  its  utter 
sickening  repulsiveness.  It  must  be  seen  and  breathed 
in  to  l)e  realized.  Yet  any  attempt  at  remedying  it  by 
direct  means  involves  enormous  difliculties." 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  CURRENCY. 

Sir  Robert  Giflfen,  writing  on  the  '*  Monetary  Chaos,'' 
lays  down  at  the  beginning  of  his  paper  what  he  re- 
gards as  the  foundation  principles  upon  which  all  cur- 
rency ought  to  be  based: 

*■''  The  monetary  chaos  of  the  present  time,  to  sum  up 
the  situation  in  a  sentence,  results  entirely  from  the  de- 
termination of  one  or  two  governments — the  United 
States  and  India— to  depart  from  elementary  principles 
in  establishing  their  standard  money.  These  principles 
are  that  the  standard  which  is  to  be  the  sole  measure  of 
-value  and  unlimited  legal  tender  in  a  country  should 
consist  of  one  metal  only,  because  there  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  be  two  or  more;  that  the  coinage  of  this 
metal  should  be  automatic — that  is,  at  the  pleasure  of 
those  who  bring  it  to  the  mint^  government  meddling 
no  further  with  the  business  than  by  stamping  the 
metal  so  as  to  indicate  its  weight  and  fineness;  and  that 
governments  should  refrain  from  any  measures  directly 
intended  to  alter  or  affect  the  value  of  the  standard,  or 
to  make  money  abundant  or  the  reverse,  or  to  attain  a 
stable  par  of  exchange  with  other  moneys,  or  between 
gold  and  silver  themselves,  because  this  is  to  embark  on 
a  course  where  there  is  no  goal,  and  which  will  create 
an  endless  monetary  discussion,  and  so  produce  discredit 
and  unrest." 

THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  IN  AFRICA. 

Captain  Lugard  writes  another  of  his  weighty  and 
factxjrammed  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  liquor  traf- 
fic, which  is  creating  such  mischief  among  the  people  of 
Africa,  He  recalls  to  those  who  argue  that  it  is  doing 
little  or  no  harm  the  fact  that  African  administrators, 
missionaries,  and  travelers,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
are  unanimous  in  its  condemnation.  The  importation 
of  liquor  is  bad,  but  the  establishment  of  distilleries  for 
manufacturing  liquor  in  Africa  is  worse.  This  evil  has 
not  yet  made  its  appearance  in  the  British  possessions. 
Captain  Lugard  says : 

"  Even  were  it  to  be  granted  that  the  demoralization 
of  the  natives  is  a  chimera,  I  should  still  stigmatize  the 
liquor  traffic  as  a  bar  to  civilization  and  progress  in 
.Africa,  a  shortsighted  and  perilous  commercial  ven- 
ture, and  as  destructive  of  that  legitimate  expansion  of 
trade  and  creation  of  new  markets  which  is  the  osten- 
sible reason  of  our  presence  in  Africa.  The  ideal  which 
all  who  think  as  I  do  wish  to  achieve  is  the  total 
abolition  of  the  spirit  traffic  in  Africa.  So  far  as 
South  Africa  is  concerned,  I  hold  that  this  course  is  im- 
mediately feasible,  for  the  machinery  for  enforcing  the 
law  is  in  existence,  and  the  experiment  has  already  been 
made  with  success  in  various  districts.  In  West  Africa, 
however,  I  fear  that  immediate  and  summary  prohi- 
bition is  a  'counsel  of  perfection,*  and  I  advocate,  there- 
fore, that  the  duties  in  all  British  possessions  should  be 
at  once  equalized  to  the  level  of  the  highest  (3s.  per  gal- 
lon), and  that  this  uniform  duty  should  be  raised  peri- 
odically, until  it  equals  and  exceeds  that  levied  on  high- 


class  whiskies  and  brandies  of  British  manufacture,  at 
present  imported  for  European  consumption  only.^ 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

THE  article  of  principal  importance  in  the  Novem- 
ber number  is  Miss  Irwin's  on  "  the  problem  of 
home-work*'  and  its  horrors,  which  claims  separate 
treatment.  E>lucational  questions  are  decidedly  to  the 
fore.  Mr.  Vernon  Gibberd  gives  a  short  risumi  of 
*'  Sixty  Years  of  Elementary  EJducation.'*  Mr.  Andrew 
Murphy  condemns  the  existing  arrangements  for  test- 
ing intermediate  education  in  Ireland.  T.  M.  Hopkins 
very  dog^iatically  decides  the  question  between  classical 
and  modern  education.  The  strength  of  his  arguments 
may  be  judged  from  his  contending  that  because  poorly 
paid  waiters  and  clerks  speak  French  and  German,  and 
*^no  classical  scholars  are  to  be  found  occupying  such 
positions,"  therefore  the  Latin  and  Greek  scholar  has 
the  mercenary  advantage  over  the  French  and  German! 
Mr.  Richard  Arthur  furnishes  an  interesting  study  of 
Joseph  Joubert)  with  some  pages  of  his  sparkling 
apothegms.  Mr.  F.  A.  Ekl  wards  gives  a  convenient 
summary  of  Italian  settlements  in  Africa.  Mr.  Oli- 
phant  Smeaton  describes  the  progress  of  Australian 
federation  and  its  manifold  advantages.  Mr.  H.  Bap- 
tist Crofts  reviews  the  course  of  Victorian  medicine. 


CORNHILL. 

THE  November  number  has  much  readable  mat-ter, 
but  falls  below  the  standard  set  by  earlier  issues. 
Mr.  Gravels  personal  reminiscence  of  Tennyson  claims 
separate  mention.  Mr.  C.  L.  Falkiner's  paper  on  Sir 
Boyle  Roche  does  not  supply  the  fund  of  funny  stories 
which  the  name  of  the  great  Irish  Humorist  at  onoe 
suggests.  "The  Humorous  Side  of  Clerical  Life"  is  a 
title  inviting  hopes  of  merriment  which  Rev.  S.  F.  L. 
Bemays*  pages  fail  to  realize.  The  historical  studies 
are  interesting.  Mr.  Walter  Wood  tells  of  the  recap- 
ture from  the  French  crew  of  the  Friend's  AdvenPure 
in  1689  by  an  English  man  and  boy  who  were  prisoners 
on  board.  Sir  Charles  Murray^s  adventures  among  the 
Pawnee  Indians  in  1885  are  vividly  retold.  The  subject 
of  the  anniversary  study  is  the  great  storm  of  November 
26  and  27,  1703,  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Henry  Harries 
describes.  Colonel  Vibart  brings  to  a  close  his  thrilling 
personal  narrative  of  the  Sepoy  revolt  at  Delhi  in  1857. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  article,  in  view  of  Klon- 
dyke  developments,  is  Rolf  Boldrewood's  "  Genesis  of 
Gold-field  Law  in  Australia.''  He  has  the  highest  praise 
for  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  King,  the  first  gold-field  comniis- 
sioners.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that,  as  it  is  in  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest,  so  it  was  in  Australia— British  law 
and  order  reigned  unbroken  from  the  first: 

"  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  to  the  early  gold- 
fields  commissioners  of  New  South  Wales  is  due  the 
glory  of  having,  under  innumerable  difficulties,  admin- 
istered justice,  preserved  law  and  order,  and  distributed 
treasure  almost  incalculable,  the  whole  without  suspi- 
cion of  unfairness,  and  for  more  than  ten  years  without 
disorder  or  distrust.  Throughout  their  whole  term  of 
office  the  executive  power  of  the  law  of  the  land,  with 
but  one  exception,  was  never  imperiled  or  weakened. 
No  mob-law,  no  hasty  executions,  dishonored  a  British 
community.  Evil-doers  were  punished,  justice  was  done, 
crime  was  expiated,  but  strictly  in  accordance  with 
British  jurisprudence  and  procedure.'* 


THE  PERIODICALS  RE^IEIVED. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

THERE  is  plenty  of  solid  and  suggestive  reading  in 
the  November  number.  Mr.  Fox-Boume^s  case 
for  the  Bechuana  rebels  and  Mr.  Spender's  study  of 
Tennyson's  workmanship  require  separate  notice. 

THE  BITTER  CRT  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  lamentable  plight  to  which  sugar  bounties  have 
reduced  the  British  West  Indian  possessions  is  set  forth 
"by  Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm  in  his  "Choice  for  the  Sugar 
Consumer."  With  the  collapse  of  the  sugar  ii^dustries, 
the  islands  can  support  neither  government  nor  i)eopie. 
They  might  go  over  to  the  United  States,  which  are 
steadily  Americanizing  them.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment must  take  one  of  four  courses,  which  Mr.  Chis- 
holm thus  formulates: 

"  1.  Abandoning  the  West  Indies  to  their  fate. 

'*  2.  Weaning  them  from  sugar  to  other  industries,  at 
a  probable  cost  to  us  of  between  £6,000,000  and  £7,000,- 
<KX),  and  with  a  very,  doubtful  prospect  of  success. 

"8.  Bribing  Germany  and  France,  by  some  unknown 
*  sacrifice,*  to  stop  hurting  our  traders  by  artificially  un- 
derselling them,  and  so  restoring  a  natural  and  profit- 
able market  for  sugar — at  some  cost,  of  course,  to  the 
consumer. 

"4.  Making  our  Grerman  and  French  assailants  pay, 
by  means  of  a  countervailing  duty,  for  the  expense  to 
which  they  put  us." 

GREAT    BRITAnTS    TRUMP    CARD    AGAINST   FRANCE 

WASTED. 

"  Diplomatlcus  "  traces  Lord  Salisbury's  dealings  with 
France  since  the  Berlin  Congress.  England's  difficul- 
ties began  when  she  took  over  Cyprus.  To  reassure 
France  she  had  to  promise  her  a  free  hand  in  Tunis. 
But  since  her  abstention  from  the  Egyptian  war  France 
bas  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  a  thinly  veiled 
war  against  England.  In  defiance  of  public  law  and 
treaty  rights,  the  French  have  overrun  British  hinter- 
lands in  West  Africa,  and  in  the  East  are  marching 
armed  bands  into  the  Khedive's  territory. 

**  While  it  remained  with  us  to  say  whether  the 
French  protectorate  in  Tunis  should  be  a  reality  or  not, 
we  could  always  point  to  West  Africa  or  the  Upper 
Nile,  and  suggest  that  the  road  to  our  acquiescence  lay 
in  those  regions.  With  that  jcard  in  our  hands  we 
could  have  sat  still,  confident  that  whatever  occurred 
the  odd  trick  was  ours.  Now  what  resources  have  we  ? 
.  .  .  For  the  moment  it  is  notorious  that  the  restrain- 
ing infiuence  of  the  Czar  is  the  chief  guarantee  of 
peace  between  England  and  France." 

"THE  SPIRIT  OF  TORYISM." 

Mr.  Walter  Sichel,  in  objecting  to  Mr.  Baumann's 
demand  for  a  Tory  creed,  extols  as  against  any  "  letter" 
the  "spirit"  of  Toryism,  which  he  defines  by  saying: 

"  Toryism  breathes  a  traditional  spirit  (for  I  prefer 
this  word  to  *  principle '),  a  spirit  which  is  no  set  dogma, 
but  an  expansive  and  adaptable  outlook  on  the  phan- 
tasmagoria of  events,  a  spirit  resolute  to  advance  the 
country  within  the  limits  of  its  native  constitution,  to 
educate  the  mob  and  benefit  the  people;  which  seeks  to 
aggrandize  no  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another  under 
the  specious  pretext  of  equality,  but  which  upholds  the 
unity  of  those  reciprocal  functions  which  bind  and 
build  up  that  constitution  while  it  preserves  its  inherit- 
ance abroad  and  the  league  which  has  cemented  our 
archipelago  of  colonies." 


MEREDITH  A  DECADENT! 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons  supplies  a  note  on  George  Mere- 
dith, who  writes  novels  with  the  brain  of  a  poet,  and 
therefore  violates  every  rule  of  the  novelist  and  yet 
.  fascinates — with  the  charm  of  poetry  coming  to  us  dis- 
guised as  prose.    Of  his  style,  he  says  : 

"  Like  Carlyle,  but  even  more  than  Carlyle,  Mr.  Mere- 
dith is,  in  the  true,  widest  sense,  as  no  other  English 
writer  of  the  present  time  can  be  said  to  be,  a  decadent. 
.  .  .  What  decadence,  in  literature,  really  means  is  that 
learned  corruption  of  language  by  which  style  ceases  to 
be  organic,  and  becomes,  in  the  pursuit  of  some  new . 
expressiveness  or  beauty,  deliberately  abnormal." 

"FREE  TRADE  WITHIN  THE  EMPIRE." 

The  future  of  British  trade  exercises  Mr.  J.  B.  C.  Ker- 
shaw, F.I.C.  He  argues  that  for  the  United  Kingdom 
to  maintain  its  present  level  of  prosperity  its  exports 
must  increase  in  value  £2,600,000  annually.  This  is  a 
prospect  not  to  be  counted  on  in  face  of  German  and 
American  competition,  and  of  the  development  of  East- 
em  industries,  as  well  as  of  trades  unionism  at  home. 
Mr.  Kershaw  sees  salvation  only  in  an  imperial  cus- 
toms union,  which  would  be  free  trade  within  the 
empire — ^an  empire  embracing  most  diverse  races,  and 
climates,  and  soils,  and  offering  thus  a  convenient  model 
of  universal  free  trade.  So  far  as  manufactured  goods 
go,  the  total  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
total  imports  of  the  empire  are  nearing  equilibrium. 
In  breadstuffs  there  is  an  enormous  disparity,  but  55, 000 
farmers  settled  on  100-fl«re  farms  in  Canada  could  make 
up  the  lack  in  wheat. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  passes  in  indignant  review  the 
course  of  American  diplomacy  over  the  Bering  Sea 
dispute,  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  censure.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Mallock  reviews  Dr.  Crozier's  "History  of  Intel- 
lectual Development,"  which  he  calls  rather  "a  new 
study  of  natural  religion."  Dr.  Crozier,  recognizing 
evolution  as  "the  reasonable  sequence  of  the  unin- 
tended," feels  himself  obliged  to  posit  a  coordinating 
ruling  intelligence,  and  discerns  its  infiuence  in  the 
development  of  the  higher  religious  belief  not  less  than 
in  the  development  of  the  higher  animals. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

THE  November  number  is  characteristically  alive 
and  up-to-date.  The  Hon.  W.  P.  Beeves'  paper 
on  "  Compulsory  Arbitration  in  New  Zealand"  and  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen's  review  of  "Tennyson's  Life  "require 
separata  treatment. 

A  BIMETALLIC  BROADSIDE. 

The  present  crisis  in  the  bimetallic  movement  elicits 
five  strenuous  appeals  to  the  British  Grovemment  to  re- 
spond to  the  silver  overtures  of  the  French  and  Ameri- 
can republics.  "  Great  Britain's  duty  "  in  this  respect  is 
enforced  by  the  Radical,  Mr.  R.  L.  Everett,  who  declares 
that  "  the  weight  of  silver  known  or  believed  to  be  in 
posses.sion  of  mankind  is  almost  exactly  fifteen  and  a 
half  times  that  of  gold."  Mr.  J.  P.  Heseltine  absolutely 
denies  all  danger  of  panic  in  the  event  of  the  remoneti- 
zation  of  silver  by  international  agreement.  The  rise  in 
prices  would  preclude  panic,  nor  would  the  countries  be 
flooded  with  silver  which  opened  the^r  mints  to  it  free- 
ly ;  Mr.  Heseltine  instances  "free-silver"  Mexico  as  a 
proof  of  this  statement.    Mr.  Ghosh,  professor  of  politi- 
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cal  economy  in  Calcutta  University,  urges  that  the  fam- 
ine in  India  had  been  not  a  famine  of  food,  which  was 
there  in  abundance,  but  a  famine  in  money.  He  points 
out  what  fuel  for  sedition  is  presented  by  the  fact  that 
by  closing  the  mints  the  government  has  practically 
confiscated  half  the  savings  of  the  Indian  people.  Mr. 
Donald  Reid,  of  Dunedin,  in  voicing  Greater  Britain, 
pleads  for  the  inclusion  of  the  colonies  in  any  bimetallic 
union  formed,  and  the  coinage  of  a  colonial  dollar  or  ru- 
pee with  a  currency  throughout  all  these  colonies.  The 
preponderance  of  the  United  States  and  France  would 
thus  be  counteracted.  Mr.  J.  L.  Maxse  fiercely  retorts 
•on  critics  of  the  "  bimetallic  intrigue  "  that  Parliament 
has  committed  the  nation  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  secure 
by  international  agreement  a  stable  monetary  par  of  ex- 
change between  gold  and  silver,  and  that  those  who  op- 
pose that  decision  are  the  discreditable  cabal. 

WHAT'S  THE  USE  OF  THE  BRITISH  VOLUNTEERS  ? 

This  is  the  question  Lieut.-Col.  Eustace  Balfour  essays 
to  answer.  The  adverse  argument  is  that  if  the  navy 
holds  command  of  the  sea  the  militia  are  sufficient  for 
garrison  duty  and  the  volunteers  are  superfiuous,  but 
if  England  lost  command  of  the  sea  her  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  volunteers  would  be  practically  of 
no  avail  against  the  enormous  hosts  of  trained  soldiers 
which  an  invader  would  fiing  into  the  island.  The 
writer  admits  the  truth  of  both  alternatives,  but  points 
a  third  course.  The  navy  might  be  only  temporarily 
defeated ;  and,  if  time  were  gained,  could  be  reinforced 
and  resume  command  of  the  sea ;  or  an  alliance  with 
other  powers,  which  would  have  equal  effect.  The  vol- 
•  unteer  force  would  be  of  great  service  in  "the  interme- 
diate stage."  The  writer  reckons  that  from  the  decla- 
ration of  war  and  calling  out  of  the  volunteers  to  the 
landing  of  an  invading  force  (in  the  event  of  naval  de- 
feat) some  two  months  must  elapse  ;  and  in  that  period, 
by  constant  drilling,  volunteers  ought  to  be  brought  up 
to  the  level  of  the  continental  soldier,  if  only  officers 
qualify  themselves  in  time  of  peace  as  instructors  in 
drill  and  minor  tactics. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  CJolonial  Chronicle  is  concerned  with  the  report 
of  the  royal  commission  on  the  sugar-growing  West 
Indies.  It  puts  the  alternative  shortly  thus :  Either 
England  must  impose  countervailing  duties,  which  need 
only  amount  to  raising  the  price  of  sugar  one  halfpenny 
a  pound,  or  she  will  practically  lose  the  West  Indies. 
The  American  correspondent  avows  that  personally  he 
would  sooner  put  his  money  on  the  green  cloth  of  Monte 
Carlo  as  invest  it  in  the  average  American  railroad 
stock.  Miss  Catherine  Dodd  describes  anew  the  oft- 
described  school  journey  in  Grermany. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THE  prevailing  cast  of  the  October  number  is  liter- 
ary rather  than  social  or  political  or  scientific. 
Notice  has  been  taken  elsewhere  of  the  most  brilliant 
paper  in  the  series — that  on  some  minor  poets — ^and  of 
the  fresh  matter  brought  to  the  "Life  of  Lord  Tenny- 


son. 


« 


A  DECENTRALIZING  POLICY  FOR  INDIA. 


Indian  discontent  and  frontier  risings  form  the  occa- 
sion of  a  quest  after  causes  and  remedies,  which  issues 
in  the  following  summary  of  suggestions: 

"We  may  abstain  from  over-government;  England 


may  more  unreservedly  support  the  government  of  In- 
dia, which  in  turn  may  grant  a  freer  hand  to  local  gov- 
ernments, and  they  will  wisely  intrust  district  officera 
with  enlarged  powers  less  subject  to  appeal,  and  en- 
courage them,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  revert  to  the  out-of- 
door  undei^tree  administration  and  patriarchal  rule 
which  proved  so  successful  in  the  hands  of  men  like  the 
Lawrences,  Edwardes,  Nicholson,  or  James  Abbott. 
Combined  with  this,  economy  is  essential.'' 

In  foreign  policy  England's  attitude  to  the  Ameer,  it 
is  urged,  should  be  courteous  but  absolutely  firm.  "  We 
should  give  up  writing  letters  to  one  who  is  a  master  of 
that  art,  and  manage  him  otherwise.''  "He  is  at  our 
mercy  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  the  sooner  he  real- 
is&es  that  we  know  this  the  better."  It  is  pointed  out 
that  if  Russia  were  ever  to  acquire  Afghanistan  "she 
would  have  taken  a  mat>erial  step'  toward  establishing 
her  naval  power  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  this  might  be 
most  serious  for  our  colonies." 

WOMEN  AT  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  question  of  women  at  the  older  universities  is  in- 
vestigated with  more  thoroughness  and  fairness  thiin 
are  usually  to  be  found  with  advocates  of  a  conservar 
tive  policy.  The  simple  alternative  of  coeducation  or 
making  universities  sexless  is  first  considered.  The  ex- 
periment in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  North  of  England 
is  declared  to  be  too  recent  to  yield  decisive  results 
American  experience  is  next  appealed  to,  as  of  longer 
duration;  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  universities  of  the 
Eastern  States  "have  at  least  as  strong  an  objection  to 
'coeducation '  as  ourselves,"  while'ln  the  Western  States 
there  is  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  it,  especially 
among  the  higher  teachers.  "  In- America  a  most  nota- 
ble sequence  of  the  system  is  that  the  teaching  in 
schools  for  both  sexes  is  very  largely  in  the  hands  of 
women,  and  is  passing  into  their  hands  more  and  more 
year  by  year."  Women  underbid  men,  who  move  off 
to  more  lucrative  pursuits.  German  universities  only 
admit,  as  a  favor,  exceptional  women.  The  reviewer, 
however,  grants  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  must 
adopt  some  principle  in  place  of  the  anomalous  devices 
which  now  make  the  position  of  women  at  these  uni- 
versities all  but  intolerable.  He  leans  to  the  German 
precedent,  and  a  new  federal  university  consisting  of 
existing  women's  colleges,  or,  in  his  own  words: 

"Our  programme  is  to  idlow  to  very  exceptional 
women  exceptional  facilities  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
but  to  place  ordinary  women  under  the  direction  of  a 
new  university,  which  shall  consider  their  special  needs 
and  the  good  of  women  as  a  whole.  It  would  be  indeed 
unwise  if  our  older  universities  turned  aside  from  their 
proper  vocation,  which  is  quite  onerous  enough,  in  order 
to  unfit  onlinary  women  for  womanly  tasks  and  to  mis- 
direct the  education  of  girls." 

ARCHBISHOP  BENSON'S  CHIEF  SERVICE. 

The  life  of  the  late  primate  is  passed  under  review. 
The  points  in  his  life-work  which  are  thrown  into 
strongest  relief  are  his  victorious  emphasis  on  the  his- 
toric continuity  of  the  Church  of  England  before  and 
after  the  Reformation,  and  his  infiuence  in  bringing 
about  the  remarkable  subsidence  in  party  feeling  within 
the  Church  which  has  marked  the  last  few  years.  Prior 
to  the  Lincoln  Judgment  English  lawyers  and  courts 
had  proceeded  on  the  principle,  "We  ought  not  to  go 
behind  the  Reformation." 

"  But  the  archbishop's  judgment  silently  Ignored  the 
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cramping  but  convenient  canon  of  the  lawyers  of  thirty 
years  ago,  and  on  a  review  of  ancient  practice  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere  canceled  the  former  decisions,  and 
in  doing  so  actually  won  the  almost  submissive  ap- 
proval of  the  Privy  Council,  who  readily  admitted  as 
'new  light'  what  their  predecessors  regarded  as  irrele- 
vant. From  the  date  of  the  Lincoln  Judgment  the  Eng- 
lish Church  has,  as  it  were,  resumed  legal  possession  of 
much  that  she  had  been  supposed  to  have  lost,  and  this 
result  has  followed  from  the  adoption  of  the  wider  view 
of  the  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  past." 

THE  BASTILE  NOT  SO  BAD  AFTER  ALL. 

The  recent  publication  of  the  archives  of  the  Bastile 
leads  the  reviewer  to  revise  certain  popular  views  of 
that  ancient  prison.    He  says: 

"  Instances  of  individual  oppression,  cases  of  prisoners 
overlooked,  victims  of  harsh  discipline  and  unrelenting 
despotism,  will  meet  us.  Torture  here,  as  elsewhere, 
was  resorted  to  in  the  effort  to  wring  out  the  truth  from 
atrocious  criminals.  But  such  examples  of  severity  and 
oppression  are  not  proportionately  more  numerous  in 
the  Bastile  than  in  other  prisons.  .  .  .  Alike  for  the 
sufficiency  of  its  provision  for  the  prisoners'  wants  and 
for  the  humanity  of  its  jailers,  the  Bastile  merits  an 
honorable  mention  among  the  French  king's  houses." 

But  public  sentiment,  the  writer  admits,  was  right  in 
regarding  the  Bastile  as  *Hhe  citadel  of  despotism." 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTt  HIS  OWN  BEST  HERO. 

An  interesting  study  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  methods 
and  originals  finds  in  the  novelist's  own  personality  the 
chief  contribution  to  his  works: 

"  As  Scott  owned  that  his  heroes  were  tame,  conven- 
tional, and  commonplace,  he  confessed  that  his  maidens 
were  insipid.  .  .  .  We  suspect  that  the  explanation  of 
that  must  be  sought  in  the  influence  exercised  on  the 
finest  work  by  the  writer's  own  sensations  and  person- 
ality. He  never  approaches  his  best,  psychologically, 
save  when  he  is  drawing  something  from  himself  and 
his  own  experiences.  .  .  .  Neither  in  courtship  nor  in 


wedlock  had  he  ever  enjoyed  the  close  and  sacred  com- 
munion with  a  sympathetic  woman  in  the  intimate 
interchange  of  the  thoughts  and  emotions.  .  .  .  But  in 
all  his  sterling  and  heroic  characters,  without  excep- 
tion, we  see  that  the  chivalry  and  the  backbone  came 
from  himself.  ...  It  is  Scott  himself,  in  short,  who 
gives  the  Cone  to  each  manly  character  that  we  like  or 
admire  in  the  novels." 

THE  BRUTE  ANCESTOR  OF  MAN. 

A  somewhat  similar  paper  on  monkeys  concludes  with 
the  following  remarks  on  the  origin  of  man  : 

'*  It  is  clear  that  the  human  body  cannot  have  been 
evolved  from  any  existing  anthropoid  form  of  ape.  .  .  . 
We  should,  in  spite  of  the  various  human  character- 
istics of  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee,  be  disposed  to  look 
for  the  brute  ancestor  of  our  species  in  some  form  of 
ape  from  which  both  the  orang  and  the  gibbon  have 
also  been  derived,  and  therefore  to  regard  as  the  original 
home  of  our  species  some  South  Asiatic  region.  Our 
Simian  progenitors,  however,  must  have  been  creatures 
now  utterly  extinct,  and  no  fossil  remains  of  such  have 
yet  been  discovered." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

A  review  of  Sir  Henry  Craik's  English  prose  selec^ 
tions  comments  on  **Macaulay's  glaring  sins  against 
literary  taste  and  judgment,"  and  observes  that  in  his 
writings  "nowhere  do  we  wholly  escape  from  the  influ- 
ence most  fatal  of  all  to  artistic  sense  and  imagination — 
from  the  bondage  of  prosperous  middle-class  Noncon- 
formity." A  sketch  of  provincial  life  in  the  days  of  St. 
Basil  includes  a  remark  from  Mommsen  that  if  he  were 
beginning  a  new  life  of  scholarship  he  would  take  up 
the  period  between  Diocletian  and  Justinian ;  and  for 
that  period  ambitious  young  scholars  are  advised  to 
study  the  writings  of  the  great  Cappadocians.  The 
Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  are  introduced 
with  the  statement  that  she  was  "the  most  remark- 
able Englishwoman  of  the  eighteenth  century." 


THE  CONTINENTAL   MAGAZINES. 


REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

WE  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Laugel's  admirable 
account  of  his  old  friend  and  master,  the  late 
Due  d'Aumale.  Apart  from  this  article,  which  is  of 
real  value  from  many  points  of  view,  there  is  not  much 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  October  numbers  of  the  Reuue. 
The  historical  element  is,  however,  as  usual,  especially 
strong,  Commandant  Rousset  analyzing,  as  has  been 
already  done  thousands  of  times,  the  military  genius  of 
Napoleon. 

Those  concerned  with  the  ecclesiastical  dissensions  of 
flf ty  years  ago  will  find  a  certain  painful  interest  in 
Lamennais'  eloquent  and  intimate  letters  to  Montalem- 
bert,  written,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  long  before  the 
break  of  the  famous  churchman  with  Rome.  One  asks 
one's  self,  however,  of  what  possible  interest  to  any  one 
can  be  the  long-winded  apologia  of  a  long-forgotten  Due 
de  Richelieu,  who  flourished  in  the  year  1821,  when  his 
retirement  from  public  life  under  the  Restoration  pro- 
duced a  certain  sensation. 

Pierre  Loti  concludes  his  impressions  of  Annam, 
remarkable  as  is  everything  else  writt<en  by  the  impres- 
sionist novelist,  in  a  vivid  and  picturesque  style.  Com- 
mandant Yiaud  seems  to  have  been  there  in  his  official 


capacity,  and  he  gives  a  melancholy,  somber  picture  of 
the,  on  the  French  side,  bloodless  assault  and  taking  of 
Hu6.  The  French  writer  does  not  conceal  his  pity  for 
the  dead  and  wounded  enemy,  and  he  notes  many  kindly 
and  humane  traits  of  character  in  his  sailors. 

In  the  same  number  a  well-known  French  musical 
critic  discusses  the  vexed  question  of  the  Wagner  repre- 
sentations at  Bayreuth.  Apparently,  on- the  whole,  he 
is  not  inclined  to  agree  with  those  who  declare  that 
a  sad  change  has  come  within  the  last  twenty  years  over 
not  only  the  orchestration,  but  also  the  interpreters,  of 
Wagner's  music.  He  defends  Siegfried  Wagner,  and 
points  out  that  he  must  be  singularly  apt  for  the  diffi- 
cult task  he  has  set  himself.  The  son  of  Wagner  (the 
grandson  of  Liszt)  is,  as  it  were,  part  of  Bayreuth,  but 
before  playing  any  active  role  he  studied  long  and 
seriously,  both  with  Humperdinck,  the  composer,  and 
with  many  notable  conductors.  The  writer  points  out 
that  anything  in  the  nature  of  national  music  is  always 
best  heard  in  the  country  which  produced  the  composer. 
It  is  obvious,  he  says,  that  a  stranger  coming  to  Paris 
had  much  better  go  to  the  opera  to  hear  Gounod  than 
the  "Valkyrie."  Rossini  is  never  heard  to  perfection 
excepting  at  Milan,  and  those  who  wish  to  know  what 
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Wa^^er  really  is  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Germany, 
and  more  especially  to  Bayreuth. 

Under  the  somewhat  unusual  title  of  **Thd  Lower 
Chamber,^^  M.  Le  Due  contributes  some  amusing  pagte 
on  the  life  of  a  French  member  of  Parliament.  If  what 
he  says  is  true,  a  depute  is  the  slave  of  his  constituents. 
He  receives  hundreds  of  letters  from  them,  to  which  he 
is  obliged  to  reply  as  soon  as  possible;  when  actually 
staying  in  his  constituency  they  each  and  all  expect  to 
be  visited  by  him;  when  they  come  to  Paris  he  is 
obliged  to  entertain  them,  and  if  he  represents  an  agri- 
cultural district  he  is  constantly  asked  to  do  their 
errands.  Then  each  deputy  has  to  have -at  least  one 
local  paper  in  his  pay,  and  this  again  entails  a  great 
deal  of  correspondence.  The  unfortunate  French  M.P. 
spends  much  of  his  time  on  the  railroad.  He  is  sol- 
emnly invited  to  every  funeral  in  his  constituency,  to 
most  of  the  weddings,  to  all  the  banquets— and  your 
French  provincial  is  very  fond  of  banquetixig.  The  fact 
that  the  deputies  are  paid  something  under  $2,000  a 
year  makes  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  refuse  any  of 
these  many  duties.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  when  a 
French  representative  of  the  people  has  time  to  attend 
to  the  sittings  of  the  Chamber.  More  than  one  deputy 
resigns  himself  to  become  a  kind  of  market>-cart  for  his 
constituents,  bringing  up  on  every  market-day  dozens 
of  hampers  in  order  that  a  few  francs  may  be  saved  by 
the  intelligent  market-gardener  who  has  helped  to  re- 
turn him  to  Parliament.  Quite  lately  a  good  deal  of 
amusement  was  caused  by  the  report  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  Vaucluse  had  a  wooden  arm  for  sale.  He 
had  with  infinite  trouble  procured  from  some  surgical 
society  an  artificial  arm  for  the  child  of  one  of  his  poor 
constituents.  Shortly  after,  the  child  died,  and  the 
father  brought  back  the  arm,  asking  that  it  might  be 
disposed  of  with  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  Chamber,  if  not  the  best,  is  at  any  rate  one  of 
the  most  pleasant,  clubs  in  Paris.  There  are  large 
reading-rooms,  libraries,  and  even  card-tables.  There ' 
is  an  excellent  restaurant,  and  nowhere  else  does  one 
hear  more  amusing  gossip  than  in  the  Palais  Bourbon. 
Thus  an  ex-country  doctor — and  the  medical  and  legal 
professions  yield  a  rich  crop  of  deputies — finds  that  the 
advantages  outweigh  the  annoyances. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

IN  the  first  October  number  M.  Sully  Prudhomme  has 
an  article  entitled  "  What  is  Poetry  ? "  Englishmen 
mostly  resemble  M.  Jourdain,  who  discovered  that  he 
talked  in  prose  without  knowing  it.  If  Frenchmen  do 
not  exactly  talk  in  verse  without  knowing  it,  yet  every 
young  French  gentleman  learns  to  turn  out  very  pass- 
able verses  on  any  subject  under  the  sun — a  graceful  ac- 
complishment, the  place  of  which  is  taken  in  England 
by  more  or  less  successful  attempts  to  compose  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  This  enormously  greater  interest  which  is 
taken  in  poetry  in  France  explains  much  that  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  in  M.  Prudhomme's  article.  He 
shows  that  poetry  is  not  an  art  by  itself,  but  it  becomes 
one  by  its  instrument,  which  is  the  verse,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  sister  art 
of  music.  He  also  enunciates  the  great  truth,  which  he 
has  not  been  the  first  to  discover,  that  even  the  most 
deft  and  clever  versification  is  not  enough  to  make 
poetry  properly  so  called  :  the  subject  of  the  theme 
must  be  beautiful 
M.  Mille  begins  the  first  part  of  a  description  of  his 


visit  to  Thessaly.,  He  fojilowed  the  campaign  in  tha 
Greco-Turkish  war  as  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
Journal  dcs  D^batSy  and  he  tells  his  experiences  in  the 
somewhat  unconventional  form  of  a  diary.  His  experi- 
ences do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  more  extraordi- 
nary than  those  of  other  correspondents,  who  have  shed 
gallons  of  ink  over  events  which  were  perhaps  hardly 
worth  so  much  fuss.  His  descriptions  are  lively  enough, 
and  are  very  well  written,  but  the  whole  affair  is  too  old 
in  one  sense,  and  yet  not  old  enough  in  another,  to  be 
really  interesting. 

M.  de  Varigny  has  industriously  accumulated  a  large 
amount  of  information  about  the  goldmines  of  Alaska 
and  of  British  Columbia,  but  his  article  has  not  the  in- 
terest of  a  narrative  written  by  one  who  has  been  to  the 
gold  mines;  in  place  of  that  he  has  only  to  offer  a  more 
or  leas  ancient  history,  such  as  the  story  o(  how  the 
United  States  bought  Alaska  from  Russia.  It  is  rather 
interesting  to  note  that  M.  de  Varigny  is  much  con- 
cerned at  the  enormous  increase  in  the  gold  producUon 
of  the  world.  He  shows  that  the  estimated  increase 
amounts  to  $88,000,000  worth  between  the  year  1896  and 
1897,  and  he  anticipates  that  when  the  accounts  for 
1897  are  made  up  the  increase  will  exceed  $40,000,000. 
Whether  this  enormous  output  of  gold  will  mitigate 
the  evils  induced  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  is  a 
matter  for  specialists  to  decide,  though  so  far  it  cer- 
tainly seems  that  the  world  is  ready  to  take  and  use  up 
in  various  ways,  w^hether  as  currency  or  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures,  all  the  gold  that  can  be  produced. 

The  lively  interest  which  has  been  aroused  both  in 
France  and  England  by  the  remarkable  book  of  M. 
Demolins  on  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is 
curiously  shown  in  a  review  written  by  that  able  pub- 
licist, M.  Valbert,  who  by  no  means  agrees  with  his 
author's  conclusions. 

The  second  October  number  of  the  Revue  is  perhaps 
rather  more  interesting  than  the  first.  M.  Benoist  be- 
gins'what  promises  to  be  a  most  interesting  series  of 
articles  on  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  and  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  This  first  installment  is 
concerned  with  the  various  nationalities  which  make 
up  that  singular  political  entity,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
empire,  in  their  relation  to  the  aged  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph.  M.  Benoist  has  consulted  the  ^'Almanach  de 
Gotha,"  and  he  rehearses  the  long  list  of  titles  possessed 
by  his  Majesty — Emperor  of  Austria,  Apostolic  King  of 
Hungary,  King  of  Bohemia,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Slavonic 
Galicia,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  All  these  are,  as  he  justly 
points  out,  not  at  all  empty  titles,  but  representative  of 
the  ascendency  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  enjoys  over 
a  strangely  inconsistent  mixture  of  peoples  and  race& 
Jurists  "will  tell  us  that  the  union  of  Austro-Hungary  is 
real,  and  not  only  personal,  but  the  truth  is  that  the 
Ausoro-Hungary  of  to-day  only  holds  together  by  means, 
of  the  personal  infiuence  of  the  emperor-king.  The 
time  will  perhaps  come  when  Francis  Joseph. will  be 
regarded,  without  exception,  as  the  great  ruler  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  deals  with  the  important  snbw 
ject  of  population  in  France.  He  has  nothing  particu- 
larly new  to  say.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
stationary  position  of  the  population  in  France  is  due  to 
the  drifting  away  of  the  French  people  from  the  old 
religion,  and  that  the  birth  rate  is  greatest  in  those 
departments  which  are  most  Catholic.  M.  Leroy-Beaa- 
lieu  points  out  an  infiuence  which  also  makes  against 
large  families,  in  addition  to  irreligion,  and  that  is  tha 
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new  democratic  conception  of  the  family,  which  amounts 
in  plain  words  to  social  ambition.  In  every  rank  nowa- 
days the  parents  desire  ardently  to  put  up  their  children 
a  peg  higher  in  the  social  scale,  and  this  Qan  usually 
only  be  achieved  by  having  very  few  children  to  put  up. 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  a  curious  calculation  that  if  the 
whole  of  France  were  religious  the  birth  rate,  instead  of 
oscillating  between  850,000  and  880,000  per  year,  would 
amount  to  not  less  than  1,200,000  every  month.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  also  that  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  finds  in 
England  a  similar  cause  for  the  falling  off  in  the  rate 
of  increase  of  the  population.  He  thinks  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  trade  unions  has  lessened  the  birth  rate 
in  that  they  have  induced  the  working  classes  to  aim  at 
increase  of  wages,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices, and  the  gradual  rise  of  the  working  classes  to 
the  position  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

Among  other  articles  in  the  two  numbers  may  be  men- 
tioned M.  Bentzon  on  the  CoUectivist  ideal  as  expressed 
in  American  fiction,  which  resolves  itself  into  a  review 
of  Edward  Bellamy's  last  book,  and  M.  Bertaux  on  the 
great  routes  of  pilgrimages,  and  of  emigration. 


NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

THE  contents  of  the  October  NouveUe  Revue  are  ex- 
ceptionally interesting.  The  place  of  honor  is  given 
in  both  numbers  to  some  dozen  letters  addressed  by  IjOuIs 
Blanc,  the  famous  old  Republican,  to  his  publisher,  Noel 
Parfait.  They  run  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1859, 
when  Blanc  was  living  in  exile  in  London,  to  the  end  of 
1862,  and  are  dated  from  13  George  Street,  Portman 
Square.  Both  writer  and  publisher  were  steadfastly 
opposed  to  the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  and  the  letters 
show  the  number  of  sympathizers  Louis  Blanc  found 
among  British  public  men.  The  history  of  that  group 
of  French  exiles,  which  comprised,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, in  addition  to  Blanc,  Ledru  RoUin,  Blanqui,  and 
the  Victor  Hugo  family,  has  yet  to  be  written,  and 
should  form  a  very  curious  chapter  of  French  history. 
Although  many  of  these  people  suffered  from  the 
acutest  poverty,  the  amnesty  was  not  hailed  with  great 
rejoicings,  and  the  text  is  given  in  French  of  a  long  let- 
ter written  by  Blanc  to  all  the  London  papers,  in  which 
he  explains  clearly  how  the  law  passed  in  their  favor 
affected  the  Republican  exiles. 

The  Comte  de  Chalot  describes  with  considerable  spirit 
a  yachting  tour  made  by  him  in  Greek  and  Turkish 
waters  during  the  late  conflict.  He  criticises  freely  both 
sides,  and  adds  his  testimony  to  the  curious  state  of 
unpreparedness  in  which  the  Greeks  found  themselves. 
He  quotes  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  number  of  Greek 
officers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  assault  of  Prevesa  as 
to  the  extraordinary  impa.ssibility  and  stoicism  of  the 
Turks.  The  French  yachtsman  had  apparently  every 
facility  given  him  to  see  all  that  could  be  seen,  and 
these  extracts  from  his  diary,  kept  from  day  to  day,  will 
not  be  without  value  to  the  future  historian,  the  more 
80  that  the  writer  was  apparently  absolutely  impartial ; 
for  while  praising  the  Turkish  rank  and  flle  for  its 
bravery,  he  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  cowardice 
of  a  highly  placed  pasha.  The  Comte  de  Chalot  evidently 
oonsidersr— and  it  must  be  remembered  in  this  connec- 
tion that  every  Frenchman  is  necessarily  more  or  less 
of  an  expert  on  military  matters— that  had  the  Greek 
nation  been  fully  equipped  the  struggle  might  have 
taken  a  very  different  shape.    Thus,  when  going  over 


Prevesa,  he  noticed  that  from  three  to  four  thousand 
shells  thrown  by  the  enemy  fell  without  bursting.  A 
pathetic  account  is  given  of  the  camp,  where  twelve 
thousand  refugees  had  fled  from  Thessaly,  and  the  writer 
quotes  some  anything  but  complimentary  remarks  made 
d  propos  of  Turkish  methods  by  some  of  these  unfor- 
tunate people.  Even  more  deplorably  striking  and  ter- 
rible is  the  description  of  that  portion  of  the  Greek 
army  seen  by  the  comte.  By  that  time — the  middle  of 
June — all  hope  was  practically  lost;  discipline  had  come 
to  an  end,  and  although  the  soldiers  seemed  to  have 
preserved  to  an  extraordinary  extent  their  good  temper, 
their  complaints  against  their  leaders  were  loud  and 
unceasing.  M.  de  Chalot  goes  to  some  pains  to  prove 
that  the  German  officers,  who  are  said  to  have  organized 
the  Turkish  army,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  success 
of  the  Turkish  arms.  He  declares  that  they  had  pre- 
pared a  most  elaborate  scheme  of  invasion,  but  that  it 
was  never  carried  out,  and  that  accordingly  the  success 
obtained  by  the  Turks  was  entirely  owing  to  a  number 
of  causes  that  were  not  in  any  way  due  to  the  Teutonic 
element  among  their  leaders.  As  to  when  the  Turks 
will  evacuate  Thessaly,  the  writer  observes  significantly, 
"When  the  powers  care  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  offer  the  Sultan  as  an  alternative  to  the 
bombardment  of  Yildis  the  immediate  evacuation  of 
Thessaly  the  Turks  will  recross  the  frontier." 

All  those  interested,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
forestry  and  the  preservation  of  woods  will  flnd  profit 
in  reading  M.  Regelsperger's  delightful  article  on  the 
protection  of  trees.  Time  was,  he  reminds  his  readers, 
when  France  wets  practically  one  huge  forest.  Even 
now,  within  a  very  few  miles  of  Paris  are  bits  of  wood 
unique  in  character  and  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  terrible  war  year  of  1870-71 
was  the  cause  of  awful  ravages,  due  partly  to  nature 
and  partly  to  the  invaders,  who  seemed  to  take  a  posi- 
tive pleasure  in  destroying  one  of  the  greatest  beauties 
of  France. 

Forestry  has  always  played  a  considerable  part  in' 
France.  The  government  keeps  up  a  whole  army  of 
foresters ;  and  at  all  times,  save  perhaps  during  the 
revolutionary  decade,  those  who  have  governed  the 
country  have  been  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  old  French 
saying,  "  Forests  precede  peoples,  but  where  the  tree  is 
the  man  will  soon  be  found."  Six  years  ago  a  number 
of  country  gentlemen  started  an  excellent  little  society^ 
which  is  now  spreading  through  all  the  departments, 
entitled  **  Soci^t^  Franyaise  des  Amis  des  Arbres,"  and 
which  has  for  object,  as  its  curious  name  implies,  that 
of  saving  and  preserving  as  well  as  planting  trees. 


THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 

AN  article  by  Professor  Frassati  in  the  Nuova  An- 
tologla  (October  16)  which  has  excited  consider- 
able attention  on*  the  continent  gives  an  exceedingly 
candid  account  of  Italy's  reasons  for  joining  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  of  her  ever-diminishing  reasons  for  con- 
tinuing it,  and  winds  up  with  a  strong  bid  for  an 
alliance  with  England.  The  Franco-Russian  alliance, 
according  to  our  author,  **ha8  radically  altered  the  es- 
sence "  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  latter  was  originally 
conceived  in  the  interests  of  Germany;  for  while  it 
maintained  the  statu  quo  in  Europe,  it  prolonged  the 
isolation  of  France.  But  it  also  gave  to  Italy  a  recog- 
nition as  a  great  power  which  tiad  not  until  then  been 
conferred  on  her  by  Europe.    By  the  new  Franco-Rus- 
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sian  alliance  both  Germany  and  Austria  lose;  Italy  alone 
of  the  three  allies  profits  by  the  event.  It  is  she  in  a 
sense  who  holds  the  balance  between  the  other  four. 
"Italy  in  the  new  European  situation  occupies  a  posi- 
tion of  the  very  first  rank.  The  whole  future  of  Europe 
may  depend  upon  her  being  the  ally  of  one  side  or  of 
the  other.  Hence  we  see  why  Germany  and  Austria 
.  .  .  gave  to  the  recent  meeting  at  Homburg  a  note  of 
such  cordial  sympathy.^  The  professor  devotes  many 
pages  to  proving  that  Italy  has  now  nothing  to  gain  by 
a  renewed  adhesion  to  the  Trtplice.  Her  general  posi- 
tion before  Europe  is  assured  without  it,  and  it  affords 
her  no  guarantee  of  the  one  thing  that  is  essential  to 
her  welfare— -t.c.,  the  maintenance  of  the  present  equi- 
librium in  the  Mediterranean.  Yet  Italy  cannot  afford 
to  remain  isolated.  There  is  only  one  other  possible 
combination — an  alliance  with  England.  According  to 
our  author,  a  first  step  in  this  direction  was  in  1887, 
when  Ckiunt  di  Robilant  effected  an  agreement  with 
England  for  the  protection  of  Italian  interests  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  cannot  affirm  that  this  understand- 
ing is  still  in  existence,  but  he  none  the  less  looks  to  it 
as  the  basis  of  an  open  alliance.  For  both  countries 
the  present  equilibrium  in  the  Mediterranean  is  essen- 
tial, and  Italy  could  support  England  in  Egypt.  Italy, 
concludes  the  professor,  is  intended  by  nature  for  a 
maritime  power;  let  her  unite  with  the  nation  possessed 
of  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world,  and  together  they 
would  exert  a  maritime  supremacy  over  the  whole  of 
Europe. 

To  the  same  number  Professor  P.  Villari  contributes 
a  sympathetic  critique  of  Mr.  John  Morley^s  Romanes 
Lecture  on  Machiavelli.  While  pointing  out  that  Mr. 
Morley  has  left  unsolved  many  moral  points  raised  by 
the  Machiavellian  attitude,  he  testifies  to  the  *^ admi- 
rable precision,  elegance,  and  eloquence"  of  his  writing. 
In  Professor  Villari'sown  opinion,  ^'Machiavelirs  great- 
est merit  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  and  only 
jnan  to  indicate  the  profound  difference  that  exists  be- 
tween the'  line  of  conduct  to  be  held  in  public  and  in 
private  life ;  to  have  dared  to  express  it  openly,  even 
brutally,  if  you  will,  without  caring  for  the  chorus  of 
indignation  which  he  would  inevitably  excite  against 
himself,  because  he  knew  he  was  speaking  the  truth 
and  was  performing  an  act  of  service  to  humanity." 

The  Civiltd  Cattolica  contains,  under  the  title  "Un- 
conscious Catholicism,"  a  pleasantly  written  account  of 
quaint  old  Christmas  customs,  faithfully  preserved*  in 
the  Protestant  villages  of  Prussia,  which  have  come 
down  from  pre-Reformation  times. 


THE  SCANDIXAVIAX  MAGAZINES. 

IN  KHngsjaa  (September  80)  Herr  Oscar  Julius 
Tschudi  concludes  his  article  on  Edinburgh.  Re- 
ferring to  the  Scotch  love  of  Bible-display,  he  cites  an 
amusing  instance  of  how  a  traveler,  observing  on  a 
shelf  in  his  host's  library  two  most  beautifully  bound 
volumes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  examine  the  handsome  books  more  closely, 
and,  taking  them  down,  found,  to  his  amazement,  on 


opening  them — a  do2sen  fine  Havanas.  The  two  vol- 
umes were  only  a  couple  of  shells,  as  it  were,  joined  to 
form  a  cigar-case  I  It  is  due,  however,  to  Herr  Tschudi 
to  state  that  he  does  not  on  this  account  believe  all 
Bibles  in  Edinburgh  to  be  cigar-cases,  but  is  sare  that 
the  Scotch  piety,  though  somewhat  ostentations,  pos- 
sesses a  sound  enough  kernel.  Concluding,  he  remarks 
that  Edinburgh,  proudly  self-styled  the  "Athens  of  the 
North,"  might  rather  be  termed  the  "  Modem  Jerusa- 
lem." Granted  that,  in  its  mere  externals,  its  situa- 
tion, its  plastic  monuments,  its  pillared  halls,  its 
statues,  it  may  resemble  the  artn^nter  of  old  Hellas,  in 
life  and  spirit  it  more  nearly  resembles  Jerusalem. 
With  its  many  priests  and  prophets,  its  scribes  and  its 
Pharisees,  its  rigorous  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  its 
temple-and-Bible  movements,  it  seems  to  Herr  Tschudi 
more  like  the  ancient  Jewish  capital  than  gay,  art-lov- 
ing Athens. 

NordUk  Tldskrift  has  several  good  articles— the  first 
a  literary  and  interestingly  written  study  by  Alfred 
Jensen  of  the  fragmentary  and  bizarre  "Dziady,"*  or 
"  Feast  of  Death,"  by  Adam  Mickiewicz,  the  greatest  of 
Slavonian  bards,  and  the  pioneer  of  Polish  romance. 
The  "Feast  of  Death"  had  its  birth,  it  seems,  in  the 
wild,  half -suicidal  melancholy  that  followed  uix>n  the 
poet's  parting  from  his  first  real  love,  Maria  Wereszeza- 
kowna,  whose  feelings  for  him  appear,  however,  to  have 
rather  partaken  of  a  merely  literary-poetical  interest 
than  of  any  genuine  passion,  and  whose  subsequent 
marriage  with  the  cultured  Count  WawrzjTiiec  Putt- 
kamer — a  more  suitable  suitor,  according  to  her  wealthy 
and  distinguished  mother's  ideas,  than  the  poverty 
stricken  young  poet-student — was,  though  loveless  on 
her  side,  by  no  means  an  unhappy  union.  Dziady  was 
the  name  of  a  Feast  of  Death  celebrated  by  the  people 
in  many  parts  of  Lithau,  Prussia,  and  Courland  in 
honor  of  their  forefathers  and  of  the  dead  generallj-.  It 
was  a  heathenish  ceremony — a  relic  of  heathenish  days 
— by  which  the  living  thought  with  meats,  and  fruits, 
and  wines  to  assuage  the  sufferings  of  the  souls  in  pur- 
gatory, and  was  put  down  as  far  as  was  possible  by  the 
priesthood,  though  still  in  Mickiewicz's  day  flourishing 
in  secret.  Common  to  the  ancient  Greeks  in  Homer's 
time,  to  Scandinavia,  to  Austria,  and  to  the  islands  of 
the  New  World,  it  was  here  blended  with  Christian 
ideas,  and  was  held  on  All  Souls'  Day.  The  "Feast  of 
Death"  is,  indeed,  a  smaller  "Divine  Comedy,"  with 
this  difference,  that  the  dead  visit,  instead,  the  living. 
Paradise  is  represented  by  child-angels,  hell  by  tyrants 
and  vampires,  and  purgatory  by  the  agonies  of  Gustaf 
and  of  the  nameless  girl  (who  is  clearly,  however, 
Maryla)  floating  'twixt  heaven  and  earth. 

In  Tilskueren  Herr  U.  Birkedal  has  a  political  article 
on  "Danish  Patriotism  and  North  Schleswig,"  in  which 
he  asserts,  that  it  is  of  small  use  for  the  Prussians  to 
declare  that  "  there  is  no  North  Schleswig  Question." 
There  is  a  North  Schleswig  Question.  In  North  Schles- 
wig there  is  no  likelihood  of  the  Danish  element  melt- 
ing into  the  German,  nor  any  sign  that  the  conquered 
people  will  meet  their  fate  without  resistance.  Quite 
the  reverse. 


THE  NEW    BOOKS. 

I.— SOME    AMERICAN    NOVELS   AND    NOVELISTS. 


IF  any  broad  distinction  may  be  made  between  the 
be«t  current  Hctlon  produced  by  English  writersand 
that  which  our  American  authont  are  contributing  to 
the  preseut^ay  literature  ol  the  English  language,  it 
is  largely  a  diHtinctlon  of  style.  Ah  literary  artistn,  our 
American  writers  are  superior  to  their  English  fellow- 
worlierB.  The  English  writers  like  Mr.  Hall  Caine, 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  and  n  dozen  more  otalmoHt  equal 
popularity  and  accredited  standing,  aeem  to  be  com* 
paratively  wanting  in  a  refined  and  delicate  literary 
perception.  They  produce  powerful  novels  through  an 
Incense,  and  sometimes  strained,  exploitation  of  ethical 
and  social  problems ;  but  these  novels  are  not  always. 
in  the  high  sense  of  the  word,  literature.  Our  best 
American  novelists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  masters  of  an 
«x(iuisi(«  art  in  the  writing  of  English, 

While  hia  English  cont«niporarie)>  are  straining  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  create  dreadful  and  soul-harrow- 
ing incidents  with  which  to  crowd  their  fearful  tales  of 
modem  life,  Mr.  Howells  Is  content  t«  take  a  situation 
the  simplest  and  leant  eventful  Chat  could  be  imagined; 
and  forthwith  his  beautiful  art,  with  its  power  to  in- 
terpret and  characterize,  has  given  us  a  true  picture  of 
some  essential  phase  of  our  American  life  and  society. 
His  newest  bqoli,  entitled  An  Open-cued  Coniiplnicy: 
An  Idyll  of  Saratnga,  while  he  himself  might  consider 
it  one  of  bis  less  important  productions,  is  wholly 
'Worthy  at  all  points  ol  Mr.  Howells'  incomparable 


method.  Saratoga  la  so  essentially  American  that  ltd 
Bummer  life  deserves  to  be  put  worthily  into  our  litera- 
ture, and  this  Mr,  HowellH  has  now  accomplished.  The 
handful  of  characters  in  the  story  come  together  in  just 
the  fortuitous  way  that  a  Saratoga  hotel  makes  poesi- 
ble.  and  as  American  types  they  are  well  entitled  to  a 
place  in  Mr.  Howells'  long  portrait  gallery.  His  mora 
important  boot  ot  the  year.  The  Laitdlord  at  Lion's 
Head,  was  noticed  In  these  pages  several  months  ago. 
It  deserves,  in  our  opiuion,  to  stand  with  t^  notable 
literary  performances  ot  the  present  year. 
STORIES  OF  KEW  YORK  LIFE. 

In  his  latest  book.  The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love,  Mr. 
Paul  Leicester  Ford  lifts  hlmaeU  fairly  to  a  place  in  the 
rank  of  the  American  masters  of  a  pore  and  refined 
literary  style.  One  is  perfectly  safe  in  assigning  to  this 
book  a  permanent  place  in  American  literature.  The 
elevation  and  beauty  of  its  sentiment  (for  it  Is  a  book  of 
sentiment,  though  not  of  sentimentality)  are  altogether 
delightful.  The  story  itsell  is  one  of  strictly  American 
life  and  character,  al-  , 

!    though    the    hero 
spends    his    youth 
abroad  as  a  student 
and   afterward  as  ■ 
'   learned  historian  and 
philologist.    Retum- 
,   ing  to  New  York,  he 
I   finds   himself   com- 
pelled,  in   order    to 
]    earn   the    money   to 
:    pay  a  family  debt  ol 
'   honor,  to  sell  his  tal- 
I   ent  to  a  pretentious 
I    newspaper  proprie- 
I   tor,  who  poses  as  s 
,    great   editor  on   the 
,   strength  of  the  young 
,    scholar's  work.    This 
I   story  is  not— like  Mr. 
Ford's    first   novel, 
The  Honorable  Pa- 
ter St  (rit/ifl— primar- 
ily a  study  of  metropolitan  political  and  social  condi- 
tions,  but   it   affords  an  opportunity  for  snnie  keen 
glances  at  New  York  Journalism  and  at  Wall  Street 
methods  and  ethics.    There  Is  not  a  false  or  jarring 
note  in  this  charming  book,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
If  Mr.  Ford's  second  novel  may  be  said  to  have  given 
him  an  assured  standing  in  the  ranks  of  our  best  con- 
temporary writers  of  fiction,  it  Is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Katrina  Trask  easily  wins  an  assured 
ploce  of  high  rank  by  her  very  first  novel.    Mrs.  Trssk'a 
poetical  work  had  olready  shown  her  great  literary 
aptitude,  and,  above  all,  had  evinced  the  strength  and 
the  depth  of  her  power  to  Interpret  life  and  to  teach  Its 
ethical  and  reliRious  lessons.    Her  novel,  John  Leigh- 
ton,  Jr.,  exhibits  all  that  delicacy  and  refinement  ol 
literary  method  which,  as  we  have  remarked  in  our 
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prefatory  senMuces,  belongs  dintinctivelj:  to  the  best 
American  writing.  It>  is  a  atory  which  att«inptiH  to 
apply  the  real  esaeace  ol  ChristlHoity  to  our  existing 
social  life,  particularly  to  the  problems  of  marriage  and 
divorce.  The  beauty,  the  sanity,  and  the  Hup<>rior  coiu- 
mon  jeose  and  monkl  insight  of  Mrs.  Track's  book 
can  best  be  appreciated  whea  it  is  read  with  Hall 
Cftine's  The  ChrUtian  kept  In  mind.  For  i(  any  nfaole- 
Bome  and  true  book  ever  appeared  as  a  providential 
antidote  lor  an  overwrought,  unreal,  aad  wholly  dis- 
turbing book,  Mrs.  Traek'8  exposltioa  o(   succeasful 


tion  of  studies  of  local  types  and  characteristic  metro- 
politan IncideDts  that  have  appeared  in  Harper"*  Hfoif- 
<iziii«and  other  periodicals.  The  stories  show  a  Inrge 
taiige,  a  fidelity  that  none  will  dispute,  an  excellent 
Dense  of  huraor,  and  much  literary  merit 

Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  moreover,  has  found  in 
the  lite  of  New  York  City  certain  types  that  be  has  dif- 
ferentiated and  has  made  bis  own  by  general  consent. 
Of  this  we  are  reminded  by  finding  on  our  table  fresh 
copies,  dated  "IIWT,"  (A  his  OaHtgf^tr,  and  Other  Stt>- 
Tlcg,  which  first  appeared  in  18BI  and  is  now  in  its 
fortieth  thousand,  and  his  Cinderella,  and  Other  Sto- 
ries, brought  t^igether  as  a  volume  in  I8B6,  and  des- 
tined also,  doubtless,  to  keep  on  selling  steadily.  The 
Van  Bibber  stories  and  the  othen  that  belong  to  Mr. 
Davis'  own  particular  New  York  City  are  permanent 
creations  in  our  American  literature. 

AMBBICAlf  FATHERS   AND    BOSS  AS  KIPLISG  SEK8   THEM, 

For  the  purpoeea  of  his  new  novel,  Captain*  Coura- 
geovn,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  must  be  set  down  as  an 
American  author,  although  he  belongs  ratber  to  the 
Engliah-epeaklng  world.  Captain*  Courageoua  is  a 
story  of  American  life,  conceived  in  a  most  distinctively 
American  spirit  If  it  had  been  simply  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  lite  on  board  a-  fishing  schooner,  catcfali^  cod 
off  the  banksof  Newfoundland,  it  would  have  been  well 


Christian  living  In  New  York  must  be  regarded  as  an 

antidot*  for  Hall  Caine's  expoaition  of  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts at  Christian  living  In  London. 

A  number  of  years  ago  there  appeared  anonymously 
a  novel  entitled  Taken  by  Siege.  This  readable  story 
Is  now  republished  with  the  autumn  books,  and  bears 
the  name  of  Jeannette  L.  Gilder  on  the  titlepage. 
Everybody  who  knows  Miws  Gilder  has  known  well 
enough  that  she  could  write  novels  if  she  had  the  time 
and  Inclination  to  do  it.  Her  story  alxo,  tike  those  of 
Mr.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Tra.sk,  in  one  of  Xew  York  life. 
Mr.  Ford's  hero  is  the  scholar  and  man  of  letters  sacri- 
ficing his  historical  writing  for  a  few  years  to  the 
drudgery  of  joumaMsm.  Mrs.  Trask's  hero  is  the  thor- 
oughly trained  young  lawyer  who  rises  to  the  top  of 
his  profession,  and  whose  character  strengthens  with 
the  discipline  ot  life.  Miss  Gilder's  hero  is  a  young 
newspaper  man  who  glories  in  his  calling,  and  rises 
rapidly,  though  by  sheer  merit,  from  a' reporter's  desk 
through  successive  promotions  b>  the  position  of  man- 
aging editor  of  a  great  metropolitan  paper.  His  su- 
preme object,  though,  and  his  crowning  achievement, 
lie  in  the  matrimonial  direction.  He  wins  the  hand  of 
the  most  popular  and  succpssfuloperasingerottheday. 
The  lights  and  shades  of  musical,  theatrical,  and  joui^ 
nalistic  life  in  New  York  are  strongly  depicted  in  Miss 
Gilder's  very  clever  story.  With  no  i)iirticularas.snnii>- 
tion  of  seriousness,  the  book  is  nevertheless  ot  a  thor- 
oughly wholesome  t^rae,  ns  it  miist  needs  he,  because  it 
reflects  what  is  Mi.is  Gilder's  own  habitual  and  con- 
sistent point  of  view. 

Professor  Brander  Matthews  has  long  observed  and 
nnaly/.ed  the  intense  and  variml  life  of  Manhattan 
Islaiul  as  material  for  skrtcliPi  ami  short  stories.  His 
last  volume,  Oiitlhtcn  In  L'.r-tl,  O'h'r.  i^  n  brief  colli'c- 


wortb  while.  Mr.  Kipling's  method  In  treating  a  snb- 
ject  of  that  kind  Is  the  method  ot  a  man  of  genius.  He 
bus  so  filled  his  story  of  these  humble  Massachusetts 
fishermen  with  human  interest  that  the  tale  at  once 
takes  its  place  as  a  part  of  the  world's  precious  stock  of 
permanent  literature.  But  the  success  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
story  ot  the  simple  fishermen  was  immensely  enhanced 
when  he  conceived  of  the  idea  ot  introducing  Into  It  for 
the  sake  of  contrast  the  petted  and  spoiled  son  of  a  Cal- 
ifornia multi-millionaire.  While  Mr.  Harvey  Cheyne^ 
the  self-made  man,  was  busy  at  home  with  his  rail- 
road*, mines,  and  the  multiform  interests  of  a  man 
worth  thirty  millions,  bis  weak-nerved  and  restless 
wife,  acc'impanied  by  her  petted,  precocious,  bad-corn- 
pkxIiHit-d,  cigarette-smoking,  and  undersized  son,  aged 
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fifteen,  hnd  been  loitering  about  E^t«m  hotels  and 
aaiumpr  reports  in  nn  aimless  and  brainleos  fnshion. 

Atlength  they  decided  to  go  to  Europe.  The  pampered 
lad  trns  making  a  nuisance  of  bimself  in  the  smoking- 
room  ot  the  steamihip,  when  Homebody  gave  him  avery 
strong  cigar  to  smoice.  The  day  was  somewhat  rough, 
and  seasiclcness  promptly  ensued.  The  lad  somehow 
lost  his  balance  and  fell  over  the  mil  into  the  fog  on  the 
Grand  Banks,  Nobody  had  seen  him  go  over,  but  hap- 
pily for  him  somebody  saw  him  strike  the  water.  It 
-was  a  llsberman,  whose  dory  had  jnnt  missed  being  run 
down  by  the  big  9t(«mer.  The  flsherman  picked  up  the 
boy  and  rowed  to  the  anchored  schooner  to  whose  crew 
he  belonged.  Not  to  retell  the  whole  story,  it  isenough 
to  say  that  the  hard-headed  captain  of  the  schooner 
took  not  a  particle  of  stock  in  the  lad's  tale  of  his  father's 
great  wealth  and  position,  and  put  him  at  work  along 
with  bis  own  son  uf  the  same  age  to  do  boy's  work  as  a 
member  of  the  crew.  The  half-dozen  ft^hernien  who 
made  up  this  crew,  as  well  as  the  just  and  skillful, 
though  rather  stem,  skipper,  are  individualized  in  this 
story  as  only  Mr.  Kipling  could  have  succeeded  in  do- 
ing. Harvey,  the  milliouaire's  sou,  has  a  hard  time  at 
fjrst,  but  soon  becomes  amenable  to  discipline,  and  en- 
ters into  the  life  of  the  fishing  fleet  with  au  immeasur- 
ably greater  zeal  and  enthusiasm  than  he  has  ever 
shown  In  anything  else  in  all  his  life.    Ua  leams  his 


work  rapidly,  improves  In  health  and  strength,  becomes 
the  devoted  friend  of  Danny,  the  skipper'sson,  and  wins 
general  approbation  by  the  good  qualitiea  which  he  de- 
velops. This  experience  has  come  to  Harvey  at  a  criti- 
cal moment  in  his  life,  and  it  completely  transforms 
him.  His  naturally  good  qiuilitiuMire  brought  out,  and 
the  fftullB  which  his  idle  and  undisciplined  existence 
had  engendered  completely  disappear.  When  after  two 
or  three  months  the  schooner  returns  to  GloucBBter, 
Harvey  teli^grapha  his  parents,  and  he  and  Danny  (wh'> 
alone  is  in  his  secret)  await  results.  t 

Then  comes  the  graphic  story  of  the  millionaire'^ 
trip  from  California  xo  Boston  In  his  private  car,  break- 
ing all  transcontinental  reeords.  Mr.  Kipling  likes 
nothing  better  than  to  enshrine  the  steam-engine  In 
literature,  and  he  does  full  Justice  to  this  thrilling  ride 
across  the  continent.  The  uieeting  ot  the  families  ot 
the  great  railroad  man  and  the  sturdy  Massachusetts 
skipper  is  done  in  the  thoroughly  American  spirit.  Mr. 
Kipling  shows  conehuively  in  this  scene  that  he  is  at 
least  no  Englishman.  An  Englishman  would  have 
made  the  millionaire  the  patron  of  the  flsherman.  He 
would  not  have  Intended  to  do  so,  but  he  could  not  have 
helped  It.  Each  man,  ot  course,  as  an  American  read- 
ily understands,  thoroughly respectstheother.  Danny's 
father  is  the  shrewdest,  ablest,  imist  honorable,  and 
most  self-reliant  fisherman  in  all  the  great  fleet  that  as- 
sembles yearly  on  the  Grand  Banks.  Ilarvey's  father  is 
the  most  powerful  railiood  magnate  of  the  West,  fclach 
man  has  made  his  own  way.  Elacli  in  his  own  sphere  is 
a  "captain  courageous."  Ofcounte,  these  two  men  un- 
derstand each  other  immediately.  This  book  deserves 
to  become  a  boy's  chissic.  It  will  take  a  firm  hold  upon 
Young  America,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  delight  Vouni; 
America's  father.  Plenty  of  gi^l^  and  women,  too,  will 
appreciate  Captains  Couragctiun.,  but  it  must  tie  ad- 
mitted that  Mr.  Kipling's  writiuggivespeculiardelight 
to  boys  and  men.  A  more  wholesome  book  in  point  of 
appreciation  ot  what  is  fundamentally  honest  and  good 
in  human  nature  could  not  be  asked  for  than  this  story 
ot  brave  and  perltot:s  lite  in  the  fogs  that  hang  over  the 
fishing  waters  ot  the  Grand  Banks. 

THE  FREHISTOBIC  IKIY  IN  FICTIOS. 
Mr.  Stanley  Waterloo,  the  president  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Club,  is  a  hard-working  journalist  whase  news- 
paper work  in  the  Western  metropolis  has  much  of  the 
versatility  of  that  of  the  lat«  Eugene  Field.  Like  Mr. 
Field,  Mr.  Waterloo  is  a  bookish  man  in  his  personal 
predilections,  and  twice  at  least  we  have  made  favor- 
able comment  upon  novels  from  his  pen.  A  third  occa- 
sion is  now  offered  by  his  latest  book,  Tlie  iftory  of  Al) : 
A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  the  Cnvc  Men.  This  story  is  not 
merely  a  work  of  ingenions  imagination,  but  it  is  a 
serious  attempt.,  under  the  guise  of  Action,  to  reproduce 
for  us  the  conditions  of  life  that  prevaile<l  among  our 
prehistoric  ancestors  ot  the  stone  age.  Mr.  Waterloo 
has  availed  himself  not  only  of  the  scientific  literature 
bearing  upon  the  life  ot  mankind  in  prehistoric  ages. 
but  he  has  also  had  the  direct  personal  assistance  of 
many  eminent  scholars  in  this  country  and  Europe.  It 
has  been  his  object  in  this  book  to  deal  so  faithfully 
with  the  findings  and  disclosures  of  science  that  liis 
story  might  well  be  uneil  in  America  and  England  in 
the  best  Institutions  of  learning  as  a  supplementary 
text-book  for  stiulents  who  would  know  something  of 
the  life  of  mankind  in  the  stone  period.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  the  freedom  of  Mr,  Waterloo's  imagination 
may  have  been  held  a  little  inclieck  by  the  extent  of  his 
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About  winning  t,  moral  control  over  the  jadge  ai  &  (art 
of  his  general  policy  for  breaking  down  oppoHition  to 
his  projects.  He  finds  that  the  Judge's  approaclui!it 
point  is  blH  paxoion  for  the  ticlentific  study  of  butterfli^ 
of  which  the  Judge  has  a.  remarkable  collection.  Tbi 
railroad  magnate  flnds  an  opportunity  to  purchut  t 
collection  of  butterflies,  and  hy  studying  up  the  Bubj«t 
superficially  he  succeeds  In  imposing  himselt  upanibe 
simple-hearted  country  judge  as  a  tellow-enthusiast  ii 
this  particular  field  of  natural  history.  By  meam  d 
this  commoD  Interest  in  butterflies,  the  railroad  pns- 
deot  soon  wins  the  close  personal  friendship  of  tie 
jntlge.  Thedeathof  a  judgeoItheUnitedStalesCirciiit 


(One  ot  S.  a.  Vedder's  Uluslrallaas  for  "  Ttaa  Storjr  of  Ab.") 

scientific  researches.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  a  Kipling- 
esque  originality  and  boldnexs  in  bis  creation  of  .db,  the 
representative  boy  of  those  dim,  distant  limes.  This 
book  of  Mr.  Waterloo's  is  one  of  the  year's  exception- 
ally sound  and  valuable  producU,  it  we  mistake  not. 
The  English  edition  of  it  has  been  supplied  with  some 
striking  i It ust  rations  which  are,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  to 
lie  incorporated  in  the  second  and  future  American  edi- 
tions. We  anticipate  for  Ab  a  success  that  will  far 
eclipse  any  ot  the  author's  previous  work.  Mr.  Water- 
loo, it  should  be  said,  while  quietly  pursuing  his  daily 
vocation  of  newN]>aper  work  and  his  latest  avocation  of 
research  into  prehistoric  conditions,  bas  had  fame 
thrust  upon  him  in  England,  where  the  republication  of 
his  earlier  books,  A  M-in  and  a  Womiin  and  An,  Odd 
Situation,  has  met  with  a  striking  popularity. 

A   SdVEL  OF  WKSTERS   POLITICS. 

The  Ftiicral  Judge  is  a  Western  story  of  remarkable 
grasp  and  power.  It  is  a  Ijook  that  will  interest  prac- 
tical American  men  more  than  most  novels,  tor  it  deals 
with  very  recent  phases  of  our  contemporary  business 
and  politictil  life.  If  the  style  of  the  book  shows  a  cer- 
tain iiuality  of  crudeness.  the  lack  of  mere  polish  is  not 
siifncient  to  constitute  a  serious  defect.  The  chief  chaiv 
acter  is  a  country  judge,  of  an  excellent  firmness  and 
Independence,  who  is  somewhat  famous  for  his  anti- 
corporation  rulings  in  such  sniall  damage  suits  and  like 
cases  as  are  brought  before  him.  He  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  shrewd  and  brilliant  manager  of  a  great 
transcontinental  railroad  system,  who  deliljerHrely  sets 


Court  who  was  a  pliant  instrument  of  the  great  nil- 
road  corporations  made  it  extremely  important  loonr 
particular  railroad  magnate  that  Che  right  man  be  i^ 
pointed  as  his  successor.  By  the  use  of  secret  iufiaMKM 
he  secures  the  appointment  ot  bis  friend,  the  obBCort 
country  judge,  and  brings  him  from  his  little  coiinQ7 
town  to  the  life  ot  the  city.  The  country  Judge  suppotf 
that  the  railroad  influences  are  adverse  to  his  appoint 
ment,  on  account  of  his  reputation  as  an  anti-corpon- 
tion  man,  and  never  dreams  that  bis  personal  frieH 
the  railroad  president^  could  have  placed  a  man  of  hii 
views  on  the  federal  bench.  The  psychological  vA'^ 
ences  ot  environment  are  very  skillfully  presented  inti" 
chapters  which  show  how  the  new  federal  judne"" 
gradually  transformed  by  a  process  which  his  friend, 
the  railroad  president,  carefully  superintended.  'Hw 
Judge  was  taken  into  a  club  of  rich  men,  and  theBOciil 
Ix>sition  of  himself  and  his  family  in  their  new  city  U'' 
was  wholly  shaped  by  the  railroad  magnate.  I'nctn- 
sciously  to  himself,  the  judge  became  the  victim  of  tlw 
new  associations  which  surrounded  him.    The  railnM' 
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magnate,  In  hie  straggle  against  an  opposiag  taction 
for  the  financial  control  ot  the  great  property  which  he 
was  managing,  found  himself  at  the  point  of  defeat. 
His  only  tesonrce  was  to  tbrow  the  railroad  into  the 
hands  of  the  federal  court  and  secnre  his  own  appoint- 
ment aa  a  receiver.  So  great  was  bis  influence  over  oar 
Iriend,  Jadge  Tracy  Dunn,  that  he  had  no  trouble  in 
deceiving  him  aa  to  his  judicial  duty,  and  the  receiver- 
sbip  was  created.  Matters  went  pretty  well  with  the 
niiirdad  magnate  for  a  while,  but  again  his  fortunes 
were  imperiled  by  the  prospect  of  a  strike  against  a 
redaction  of  wages,  and  Judge  Tracy  Dunn  was  per- 
suaded to  sign  an  order  enjoining  theemployees  against 
striking,  or  otherwise  leaving  their  positions.  He  had 
signed  the  papers  without  carefully  noting  their  con- 
tents. The  situation  was  saved  for  the  railroad  mag- 
nate, but  the  tyrnnny  of  this  injunction  aroused  tbe 
whole  country,  and  Congress  appointed  an  investigating 
committee.  The  plot  thickens  rapidly,  and  we  shall  not 
attempttoontlinettaay  further,  except  to  intimate  that 
the  jadge's  charming  daughter,  with  whom  the  railroad 
luagnate  had  fallen  in  love,  succeeds  in  disentangling 
the  situation,  and  weds  the  young  Populist  Congress- 
man  who  lived  in  their  country  village  and  had  got  bis 
start  in  life  under  the  auspices  of  Judge  Tracy  Dunn  in 
the  earlier  and  happier  part  of  his  Judicial  career.  The 
railroad  magnate  dies  suddenly  in  his  office  from  over- 
strain, the  old  judge  Unds  out  how  he  has  been  deceived 
and  unduly  influenced,  and  the  Dunn  family  are  only 
too  happy  to  kbandon  the  federal  bench  and  tbelr  city 
life  and  return  to  the  old  home  in  their  country  town. 
31  r.  Charles  Keeler  Lush,  the  author  of  this  book,  is  a 
'Western  newspaper  man,  who  was  bom  In  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  now  lives  in  Milwaukee, 
where  he  represents  one  of  the  great  Chicago  news- 
papers. 

ELISTa  ABROAD. 


Mr.  Henry  James  is  an  American  novelist  who  has 
carried  his  superior  subtlety  and  reflnement  of  crafts- 
manship to  his  English  residence.  He  has  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  dealing  with  English  subjects  by  American 
methods,  and  the  ma(«rial  is  not  worthy  of  bis  ex- 
tremely able  treatment.  We  do  not  need  the  exquisite 
n'orkmansbip  of  an  artist  like  Henry  James  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  the  vulgar  lives  ot  the  most  hopelessly 
aninterestlng  people  on  earth— namely,  the  group  who 
hang  on  the  fringes  ot  London's  fa.Hbionable  life,  a 
group  recruited  on  the  masculine  side  from  stock-job- 
bers and  other  financial  adventurers,  and  composed  on 
the  other  side  of  adventuresses  whose  stock-in-trade  is 
their  prettiness  or.  their  audacity,  and  who  have  de- 
serted the  ranks  of  honest  governes'tes  and  decent  sec- 
ond-rate actresses.  What  MaUie  Knew  is  a  book  that 
deals  with  a  handful  ot  drearily  nasty  people  ot  that 
sort.  Maisie  is  a  little  girl  whose  equally  liad  parents 
are  divorced  and  are  subsequently  remarried  from  time 
to  time  to  people  ot  their  own  kind,  Maisie  being  com- 
pelled to  spend  half  the  yeiir  with  one  of  these  vile  fam- 
ilies and  half  with  the  other.  From  claiming  the  child 
as  against  one  another,  these  precious  parents  in  due 
course  ot  time  vie  with  one  another  in  tryiug  to  get  rid 
of  the  child.  The  story  ends  by  the  child  going  off  with 
a  grotesque  but  decent  old  nurse,  and  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  she  is  thereby  to  get  into  a  better  atmosphere- 
Considered  as  a  psychological  study,  the  book  is  a  mas- 
terly piece  of  work.  But  why  should  Mr.  James  compel 
bis  presumably  respectable  reailers  to  linger  in  such 
company  f    Let  it  be  admitted  without  grudging  that 


Mr.  James'  MnlHe  is  a  remarkable  study  of  the  mind 
and  character  ot  a  child.  But  so  is  Mr.  Arthur  Morri- 
son's CMId  of  the  Jago,  and  still  more  so  Mr.  Barrie'a 
Sentimental  Tommy.  Mr.  Morrison's  slum  tale  ot 
Bethna'  Green  Is  certainly  a  rather  depressing  study  of 
the  almost  inevitable  power  ot  a  bad  environment  to 
degrade  and  ruin  child-life.  But  the  book  is  at  once  an 
artistic  piece  ot  work  ot  high  literary  quality  and  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  that  branch  of  social  science  now 
called  criminology.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read  for  its  side- 
lights upon  the  remedial  treatment  of  slum  populations 
and  t«nement-house  life.  Mr.  Morrison's  atmosphere  of 
crime  in  the  Jago  somehow  seems  less  stifling  than  that 
which  Mr.  James'  fa-ihionably  dressed  governesses  and 
dicorcfcs  breathe  and  contaminate. 

Mr.  Bret  Harte  and  Mr.  Harold  Frederick,  both 
American  story-wril«rs  rei^dent  in  England,  do  not, 
like  Mr.  Henry  James,  turn  their  attention  to  English 
society,  but  wisely  prefer  to  serve  up  American  mate- 
ria to  a  lucrative  market.  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  newest 
book.  Three  Pfirtncrs;  or.  The  Big  Strike  on  Heavy 
TTeelim,  is  precisely  the  same  sort  of  Californian  min- 
ing-camp story  with  which  be  liegan  his  career.  If  it 
was  a  narrow  vein  that  Bret  Harte  discovered,  it  was  at 
lea.it  genuine  and  rich,  and  it  shows  no  sign  ot  running 
out,  but  continues  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  Marion  Crawford— whose  recent  books  have  dealt 
in  the  main  with  American  life,  so  far  as  that  lite  cen- 
ters in  New  York,  and  especially  in  that  limited  and 
rather  tiresome  social  element  that  is  Imsed  upon  acci- 
dental wealth— has  gone  back  hi  happier  and  more  con- 
genial fields.  His  American  novels  have  been  readable, 
because  tbe  product  of  his  pen  could  not  be  otherwise; 
but  in  their  personages  and  themes  they  have  been 
about  as  little  related  to  the  deep  currents  of  real 
as  have,  for  instance,  Mr.  Charles  Dana 
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Gilison's  society  dniwiDgH,  In  short,  Mr.  Crawford  Is 
an  American  novelist  whose  novela  of  American  life 
full  sadly  short  o(  doing  him  justice.  He  has  lived  ia 
Italy  so  Ionic  that  a  knou-led^  of  what  is  elementiil  in 
hiniinn  nature,  not  less  tbati  a  detailed  knowledge  of 
things  material  atwl  external,  seems  much  more  at  his 
eommanil  in  Italy  than  in  tlie  United  Stales.  And  thus 
it  happens  that  hix  stories  of  Italian  lite  are  truer  to 
whnt  lielongit  to  life  Always  and  everywhere  than  bia 
A''f(fitrlHfI.'iii(i(T(/'ilc«  and  other  tales  of  lite  and  loTe 
iimiiitK  the  little  sisters  and  little  brothers  of  the  rich  In 
New  York.  In  Mr,  Crawford's  long  series  of  unequal 
but  itenerully  brilliant  and  creditable  stories  the  three 
whicli  deal  with  suecensive  generations  of  the  nobl« 
family  of  Saracinesca  have  been  considered  the  best. 
His  new  book,  t'lirktme,  turna  out  to  be  a  fourth 
Saracim-HCH  story;  and  since  Don  Orsfno  brought  ua 
down  lo  a  very  recent  period,  its  successor  by  necessity 
is  a  slory  of  coiitt^iniwrary  Italian  life.  The  plot  is 
elnlmrat^  and  yet  beautifully  logical  and  camplet«,  and 
the  descriptioDK  are  notably  virjd  and  picturesque. 
Since  the  scene  of  the  story  is  verj-  largely  l«id  in  Sicily, 
Mr.  Crawford  has  availed  bimselt  of  the  opportunity  to 
give  us  a  study  of  places,  people,  and  lite  in  that  mys- 
terious island,  for  which  we  owe  hitn  a  sincere  debt  of 
oblitifttion.  Mr.  Crawford's  jnterpretation  of  a  coni- 
munity,  both  aa  lo  its  ext«mal  features  and  its  iimer 
life,  pos.sesHes  a  mnrvf  lous  fidelity.  If  you  are  about  to 
visit  ('(mstantinople.  read  his  Paul  Pntnff.  If  you 
would  know  the  Rome  of  the  period  of  real-estate  specu- 
liilion  anil  rapid  building  of  twenty  years  ago.  I'ead 
ni'ii  llrKini).  And  if  you  would  know  something  of 
SJL-ily  and  the  Mafia,  read  this  new  book,  Corlcnne. 
Any  reader  who  hfts  feared  that  Mr,  Crawford's  work 
might  be  degenerating  will  dismiss  all  such  thoughts 
when  lie  reads  this  noble  piece  of  tlction. 


r' 


Mi*s  Mary  E.  Wilkins  has  written  another  long  story 
of  New  England  lite,  dealing  with  the  same  types  and 
phases  of  which  her  earlier  short  stories  had  shown 
HO  penetrating  a  grasp.  Jerome,  the  hero,  is  a  poor  boy 
in  a  small  New  Enti;land  neighborhood  who  makes  his 
way  by  dint  of  Puritan  virtues,  and  in  due  season  weds 
the  squire's  daughter.  Miss  Wilkins'  individual  por- 
traits of  tielf^liorhood  characters  are  in  this  l»ok  as 
true  to  the  life  as  in  her  previous  writing,  and  perhaps 
Bomeivhat  more  agreeaMe  on  the  average.  Her  women 
are  somehow  more  painful  to  the  reader  than  her  men ; 
and  this  new  book  happens  to  be  strong  on  the  side  of 
itt<  masculine  characters.  In  the  opening  number  of 
LilcratnTC,  the  new  "International  Gazette  of  Criti- 
cism," published  by  the  London  Tlmc»  and  edited  by 
Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  there  is  a  long  review  of  Jeromi:,  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  quote  from  that  review  the  following 
really  discerning  tribute  to  the  qnality  of  Miss  Wilkins' 
work  :  ■'  Her  canvas  admits  of  no  gross  realism  ;  her 
pictures  are  Idyllic,  compounded  of  pure  delicate  tints 
and  gniceful  harmonies  of  color.  'They  speak  of  love 
and  of  sorrow  ;  but  the  love  has  nothing  to  do  with  il- 
licit pasiion  or  the  problem  of  sex,  and  the  sorrow 
miikes  its  appeal  to  a  natural  human  pity  without 
braiHling  its  mark  upon  us  with  a  red-hot  iron.  The 
world  <lcwribed  is  a  small  one,  but  it  is  looked  upon 
with  a  very  kindly  eye,  .ind  its  more  gloomy  phases  are 
usc-d  only  lis  a  contrast  to  those  which  are  happy  and 
agreeable. " 

Our  new  Northwest  of  the  Puget  Sound  region  is  now 


represented  tn  a  very  promising  faahion  by  EJla  Higglii- 
son,  from  whose  pen  we  have  within  a  few  weeks  bad 
two  volumes  of  short  storiee.  Her  presentation  of  local 
life  and  conditions  is  always  delightful,  being  enhaooed 
by  an  evident  passion  for  nature  and  a  close  knowledge, 
at  once  of  the  farmers  and  pioneers  in  their  family  life, 
and  of  everything  picturesque  and  attractive  in  the  ex- 
ternal characteristics  of  the  region,  whether  saJmou- 
flshing,  hop-gathering,  lumbering  in  the  vast  forests,  or 
the  native  wild  flowers.  Ella  Higginson's  Puget  Sonnd 
women  show  an  affinity  with  Miss  Wilkins'  New  Eng- 
land women.  This  is  not  because  the  Western  writer 
imitates  the  East«m  one,  but  rather  becaose  many  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  State  of  Washington  are  of  New  Eng- 
land origin.  Miss  Higginson's  chief  artistic  fault  Is  due 
to  an  apparent  over-anxiety  to  difFerentfate  and  vio- 
dicate  her  region.  She  loves  her  Northwest,  and  muM 
needs  occasionally  createa  heroine  of  such  transcendent 
quatites  in  the  midst  of  unlikely  sarroundlngs  as  to  set 
pure  romance  on  a  pedestal  of  severe  realiam  in  a  man- 
ner to  astonish  the  effete  Blast. 

Another  of  our  Western  and  thoroughly  AmericSD 
writers  has  during  the  past  year  been  making  a  seoEa- 
tion  In  Rnglfuid  without  so  much  as  turning  his  face  in 
that  direction.  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland's  novel,  Bnte  of 
Dutcher's  CooJey,  published  in  this  country  some  two 
years  ago,  has  been  one  of  the  extremely  snccessfnl 
books  of  the  present  year  in  I^ondon,  wher«  Its  gennine 
American  qualities  have  quite  agreeably  difTerentiated 
it  from  the  common  run  of  English  novels.  It  iacertjtin' 
ly  a  bold,  straightforward  study  of  life,  begun  In  rural 
Wisconsin,  and  developed  to  its  full  scope  In  Chicago. 
Mr,  Garland  has  now  for  a  year  or  two  put  his  best  ef- 
fort into  his  forthcoming  study  of  the  career  and  charac- 
ter of  (Jeneral  Grant — a  book  that  promises  to  be  a  no- 
table literary  achievement.  But  heha.imeanwhile  given 
us  a  volume  of  his  characteristic  Western  stories,  br 
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"way  of  reminder  that  he  has  no  thought  of  abandoning 
the  fleW  of  Action.  These  stories — Waystde  Court- 
shlps,  as  the  collection  ia  entitled — are  marked  hy 
much  ot  the  same  sCrenslh  ami  freshness  as  his  drat 
volume,  Main  Traveled  Roads.  They  vary  consider- 
ably in  excellence,  but  as  studies  of  Northwestero  (arm 
and  village  lite  their  realism,  or  what  Mr.  Garland 
would  call  their  "  veritism,"  is  not  to  be  doubt«d.  The 
]it«mpy  activity  of  the  West  has  been  amazingly  stimu- 
lated by  the  discovery,  under  the  leadership  of  men  like 
Mr.  Garland,  that  the  best  possible  place  to  Snd  llWrary 
material  is  at  home.  Miss  Alice  French  (Octave  Tha- 
net),  ot  Davenport,  Iowa,  has,  of  coarse,  long  appreci- 
ated this  principle,  and  has  cultivated  her  Held  (o  much 
advantage  and  profit.  Mrs.  Peattie  bus  written  Ne- 
bra.uka  sturies  that  show  occasionally  the  touch  of 
genius.  Mrs.  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood  has  exploited 
the  earlier  and  later  life  of  Central  and  Southern  Illi- 
nois. Some  years  ago  Mr.  Howe  startled  the  literary 
community  by  the  vividness  and  power  of  hi.t  studies  ot 
Kansas  life,  and  Mr.  William  Allen  White,  also  a  local 
newspaper  man  of  Kansas,  has  now  made  a  national 
reputation  for  himself  offhand,  as  it  were,  by  his  clever 
stories  and  sketehes  ot  the  Kansas  ot  to-day. 

While  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen  is  commonly  regarded 
aa  the  foremost  Kentuckian  in  the  rank  of  novel-writers, 
his  literary  eminence  is  in  no  Important  sense  due  to  his 
selection  ot  Kentucky  types.  Mr.  John  Fox,  Jr.,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  made  his  mark  especially  through  his 
success  in  giving  us  siflries  ot  the  peculiar  lite  and  char- 
acter of  the  Elastem  Kentucky  mountaineers.  His  last 
book,  The  Kentiicktniti,  more  than  tulflUs  the  promise 
of  the  two  volumes  that  preceded  it,  A  Ciimberfand 
Kendctta,  and  Mountain  Eurnpa.  Ttxe  Kentuckiang 
takes  the  mountaineer  out  of  his  native  region  and 


brings  him  Into  the  civilized  town  life  o(  the  lowlands 
with  striking  contrasts,  Mr.  Fox  is  In  no  sense  an  Im- 
itator of  Miss  Mary  N.  Murfree,  who  has  now  given  ua 
perhaps  a  full  dozen  stories  of  the  life  of  the  mountain 
dwellers  ot  East  Tennessee.  These  people  are  in  reality 
the  same  as  those  who  Inhabit  the  Kentucky  highlands 

■•  .    line ;     but   Charles 

Egbert  Croddock'a 
style  and  method 
are  so  thoroughly 
Individual  that  no . 
one  else  could  pos- 
sibly enter  a  Held 
which  her  treat- 
ment, rather  than 
any  geographical 
bounds,  has  made 
her  own.  The  latest 
of  her  stories  is  The 
Ji((/(7icr. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Me- 
Enery  Stuart's  new 
volume,  Jn  Simp- 
hhtsvUIc,  is  a  col- 
lection of  magazine 
steries  which  in  the 
sub-title  of  the  book 
are  well  termed 
"character  tales." 
RirrH  H'EHiRr  stuart,  Mrs.  Stuart's  stud- 

ies ot  Southern 
types  derive  a  great  charm  from  local  color  and  dialect, 
but  their  highest  merit  comes  from  certain  qualities  that 
are  universal  rather  than  local,  for  Mrs.  Stuart  is  a 
humorist  in  the  best  sense,  and  a  true  and  deep  observer 
ot  human  nature.  Her  studies  of  lite  are  strikingly 
original,  and  they  often  show  great  dramatic  power. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Cable's  short  stories  of  Louisiana  lite 
found  their  characters  principally  In  the  French  quar- 
ter of  New  Orleans.  Kate  Chopin,  whose  stories  as  they 
have  appeared  tor  a  year  or  two  past  have  deservedly 
won  much  praise,  has  chosen  her  field  among  the  rural 
Acadian  French  of  Louisiana,  whose  patola  Is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  the  New  Orleans  Creoles,  and  whose 
traditions  are  quite  distinct.  Her  new  volume — fresh 
from  the  press  of  one  ot  those  Chicago  firms  whose 
books  of  late  have  been  so  strikingly  attractive  in 
typography  and  binding— Is  altogether  delightful.  The 
collection  takee  its  name,  A  Ntght  in  Acadle,  from 
the  title  of  the  first  story,  and  there  are  twenty-one 
tales  In  all. 

The  revival  ot  interest  in  the  beginnings  of  American 
nationality  has  resulted  of  late  In  the  production  of 
a  considersble  number  of  novels  based  upon  study  of 
the  Revolutionary  or  other  early  periods  of  our  history. 
Some  of  these  have  literary  Importance,  while  others 
that  are  useful  and  meritorious  have  very  slight  value 
when  measured  by  the  standards  of  good  fiction.  The 
more  conspicaously  successful  of  these  recent  works 
have  already  been  mentioned  In  previous  numbers 
ot  this  Keview.  Dr.  Weir  Mitehell's  Hitgh  Wynne 
of  course  stands  first ;  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's  A  Son 
of  the  Old  Dominion  takes  high  rank,  and  Mr,  F,  J. 
Stimson's  King  Ifoanett  has  won  high  praise  and  large 
sales.  The  American  historical  novel  will  continue  to 
find  favor,  and  the  coming  year  will  doubtless  have 
its  fresh  supply  to  meet  a  continuing  demand. 

Albert  Shaw. 


II.   THE   SEASON'S   BOOKS   FOR  YOUNG   PEOPLE   AND 
CHILDREN. 


THERE  could  be  no  better  evidence  ot  onr  general 
American  progress  in  iuCeUigence  and  good  taata 
than  the  remarkable  Improvement  that  has  come  about 
within  a  tew  years  in  the  averuge  quality  ol  the  books 
published  for  children  and  young  people.  In  other 
countries  juvenile  lit«rature  haa  also  Improved  along 
similar  lines;  but  the  American  family,  even  more  thaa 
the  English,  German,  or  French,  Is  the  beneficiary  by 
Tirtne  of  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  charming 
books  that  minister  to  the  entertainment  and  culture 
of  the  rising  generation.  The  most  distinctive  mark  of 
all  this  wealth  of  printed  matter  for  the  young  is  that 
quality  ot  intrinsic  excellence  which  brings  pleasure  to 
every  member  of  a  cultivated  famiij  circle,  regardless 

There  was  a  time  In  this  country  when  children's  pic- 
ture books,  however  amusing,  had  do  artistic  merit 
whatever,  and  when  children's  story  books,  as  a  rule, 
were  neither  soundly  edifying  nor  of  lilerary  value. 
And  as  for  children's  rhymes  and  verses,  they  were  not 
worthy  to  be  regarded  as  contributions  t»  our  stock  of 
poetry.  In  all  this  there  has  been  a  delightful  change. 
The  volumes  that  are  distinctively  picture  books  are  as 
a  rule  delightful  tokens  ot  our  artistic  advance;  while 
some  of  the  very  best  literary  work  of  the  day  goes  into 
the  writing  of  books  intended  at  once  to  please  and  to 
instruct  young  people. 

An  ever-increasing  proportion  of  ,the>ie  books  have  a 
pronounced  educational  characler,  and  are  intended  to 
lead  young  people  by  plea-sant  paths  through  fields  of 
history  and  biography,  science,  geography  and  e^plc)ra- 
tion,  or  to  bring  them  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  world's 
great  literatures.  The  mere  story  books— novels  on  the 
Juvenile  plane— are  not  relatively  as  numerous  as  they 
were  a  dozen  years  or  more  ago,  but  they  average  much 
better  In  naturalness,  good  sense,  and  wholesomeness. 

The  cooperation  of  several  arts  in  thi^  production  ot 
some  of  the  juvenile  books  of  the  present  season  is  to  be 
particularly  commended,  as,  for  instance,  where  a  poet 
has  furnished  delightful  verses,  composers  have  set 
these  verses  to  charming  music.  iiluHirators  have  sup- 
plied a  wealth  of  attractive  pictures,  and  the  printers' 
and  binders'  arts  have  wrought  the  whole  into  the  form 
ot  a  beautiful  volume. 


SOUE    BOOKS   THAT   TEACH    AMERICAN    HISTORY 
AND    PATRIOTISM. 

Therehasoflatebeena  welcome  multiplication  of  read- 
able and  accurate  books  tilling  young  Americans  aliout 
public  personages  and  Important  events  in  the  life  of  the 
nation.  Prominent  among  the  new  books  ot  this  char- 
ftcter  is  the  Century  Boxk  iif  the  American  Iteniln- 
tlon,  by  Eldriilge  S.  Brooks,  who  deHcril)eK  apilgrinuiKe 
of  a  party  ot  young  people  to  the  liattleflelds  of  the 
Revolution,  and  thus  retells  attractively  the  story  oC 
the  whole  long  contest.  The  book  Is  -ully  illustral^d, 
and  is  a  companion  to  the  same  autboi-s  Crntury  DooK 
for  yn»ng  Amerlcnm  and  Cmtiirii  Bonk  of  Fiimous 
Amcrlciin«.  Another  current  iiook  by  this  saiiie  author, 
profusely  illustrated  after  his  Instructive  manner,  is 


entitled  The  True  Storu  of  U.  S.  Orant.  The  account 
begins  with  Grant  as  a  tniiyard  boy,  presents  him  as  the 
champion  rider  at  West  Point,  follows  him  in  his  sol- 
diering through  the  Mexican  War,  describes  his  Ufe  as 
a  farmer  and  business  man  in  St.  Louis  and  Galena,  fol- 
lows his  great  career  in  the  Civil  War,  and  tells  ot  his 
President  and  his  heroic  atti- 
e  and  death. 
.-  of  Old  llamey.  by  Mary  P. 
Wells-Smith,  describes  the  adventures  of  Reuben  Ellis, 
his  wife  and  tour  children,  who  leave  England  in  1674  to 
join  the  Xew  England  Puritans  and  escape  from  reli- 
gious persecution  at  home.  The  pioneer  lite  ot  the 
period,  including  the  sea  journey,  various  adventures 
with  Indians,  and  attractive  descriptions  of  the  life  of 
children  in  those  early  days,  is  recounted  in  a  way  that 
makes  the  book  instructli-e  as  well  as  entertaining. 
Mr.  Henry  Johnson  has  written  a  booTt  that  will  be  a. 
favorite  with  boys— Tfte  Exploits  of  Myles  St-indish. 
Smce  almost  nothing  Iskaon-n  about  MylesStandish  un- 
til after  he  was  thirty-fli-e  years  old,  Mr.  Johnson  has  been 
free  to  use  hia  imagination.  But  that  part  o(  the  book 
which  describes  tlie  career  of  Standish  in  America  is  in 
entire  harmony  with  records  ot  the  New  Plymouth  Col- 
ony. As  the  seventh  volume  of  the  "Creators  of  Lib- 
erty Series,"  Mr.  Ilezekiah  ButCerworth  has  written  a 
very  excellent  piece  of  historical  fiction  for  young  peo- 
ple, entitled  True  to  His  Home,  the  hero  of  which  is 
none  other  than  Benjamin  Franklin. 

aiiiirdlng  the  Bordrr.  hy  Everett  P,  Tomlinson,  is  a 
new  volume  in  the  "  War  of  1813  Seriea,"  the  scene  of 
action  l)eing  laid  in  the  Great  Lakes  region.  Many  «d- 
•  land  and  water  are  described,  and  a  good 
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■cconnt  ia  gtren  of  the  trials  and  djfflcnlties  met  In  the 
building  o(  a  navy,  the  operations  of  which  are  deacr) bed 
In  a  spiril«d  wa;.  Mr.  James  Barnes,  whose  aomerons 
books  and  articles  upon  naval  topics  and  personages 
have  given  him  a  recognized  place  as  a  specialist  in  t^t 
field,  will  make  miinj-  appreciative  new  friends  among 
American  boys  hy  his  Yankee  Ships  and  Yaiikee  Sail- 
07-8— Tales  of  131S.  Some  fit t«eD  years  ore  Included  in 
the  volume,  each  one  of  them  telling  sonte  exploit  or  in- 
cident in  the  guise  of  a  story.  The  volume  la  attract- 
Ively  lllostrated.  Another  new  book  by  Mr.  Barnes  Is 
his  Commodore  Balnbrldge,  frvm  the  Gunroom  to 
the  QaaTter  Deck,  a  companion  volume  to  his  Mldahtp- 
man  FairagTit. 

The  La»t  Gold  of  the  Montezumas,  by  W.  O.  Stod- 
dard, is  SD  exciting  story  of  the  storming  of  the  Alamo 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas— one  of  the  thrilling  episodes  in 
American  history,  with  Davy  Crockett  as  a  leading 
character.  This  same  author  has  also  contributed  to 
the  young  people's  books  of  tbe  season  a  new  story  of 
the  American  Revolution,  entitled  The  Red  Patriot. 
King  Washington,  hy  Adelaide  Skeele,  a  spirited  ro- 
manceof  the  Hudson  River  Highlands  in  Revolutionary 
days,  is  by  no  means  exclusively  for  young  people,  al- 
though it  will  be  read  by  them  with  quite  as  much 
avidity  as  by  their  elders. 

37i«  LaH  Three  Soldiers,  by  William  Henry  Shelton 
is  a  story  of  the  Civil  War,  and  it  has  to  do  with  three 
members  of  a  Union  signal  corps  who  have  become  iso- 


lated on  a  mountain-top  in  the  South,  and  are  deceived  by 
signals,  sent  In  a  spirit  of  amusement  by  Confederate  sol- 
diers, which  inform  tbem  of  the  complete  success  of  the 
Confederate  cause.  The  three  loyal  UnioniHts  hide  in 
the  woods,  and  have  a  serious  time  of  it  before  they 
venture  to  the  nearest  settlement  and  find  out  the  truth 
after  the  war  is  all  over. 


One  of  the  eminently  successful  books  of  the  season  Is 
Mrs.  Mary  Hartwell  Catberwood's  The  Day»  of  Jeanne 
d'ATC.  This  is  not  primarily  a  book  for  young  minds, 
but  It  seems  to  us  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  young  people  that  we  choose  to  list  it  here.  Mrs. 
Catherwood  has  diligently  studied  the  vast  literature 
that  has  gathered  about  the  story  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
and  baa  also  journeyed  carefully  through  the  part  of 
France  made  famous  by  the  Maid's  exploits,  from  Dom- 
remy  to  Rouen.  She  Hbows  us  Jeanne  as  a  tender  and 
loving  child,  devout  and  simple-minded,  possessed  with 
the  devotion  of  her  sex  and  creed,  and  flrcnl  by  the  love 
of  her  country.  ' 

When  this  story  of  Mrs.  Catherwood's  appeared  in  the 
Ccntitrv  Magazine  it  was  accompanied  by  profuse  illus- 
trations drawn  by  a  famous  French  artist,  Boutet  de 
Mouvel.  These  pictures,  published  In  black-and-white 
outline  in  the  magazine,  are  now  presented  separately 
in  most  gorgeous  color-printing,  and  constitute  what 
seems  to  us  the  most  noteworthy  illustrated  book  of  the 
year.  Each  elaborate  drawing  is  accompanied  by  a 
brief  bit  of  descriptive  text. 

We  And  two  or  three  books  about  Shakespeare's  time 
in  this  year's  collection  of  stories  for  young  people.  The 
most  inviting  of  these  is  Master  Skylark,  by  John  Ben- 
nett. The  small  hero  of  this  book  is  a  relative  of  Anne 
Hathaway  and  a  native  of  Stratford.  Ben  Jonson,  and 
other  of  the  famous  wits  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  ap- 
pear with  ShakeKpeare  as  characters  in  the  tale.  The 
little  hero,  on  account  of  his  beautiful  voice,  has  been 
kidnapped  by  a  strolling  singer,  and  subsequently  ap- 
pears on  the  stage  in  Lionilon  as  Muster  Hkylark,  a 
homesick  child  virtually  a  prisoner  In  the  great  city. 
Through  the  aid  of  Shakespeare  be  is  restored  to  his 

Another  Shakespeare  story,  entitled  Will  Shake- 
»peare'»  Little  Lad.  is  by  Imogen  Clark,  and  tells  us 
very  charmingly  of  tiie  poet's  little  son  Hamnet,  and 
also  of  his  daughters,  Susan  and  Judith. 

The  Qolden  Oalleon,  by  Roliert  Leighton,  is  a  story  of 
life  ashore  and  afloat  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  Spanish  Amiada.  Mr.  Henry  Frost  has  made  a 
very  convenient  and  serviceable  collection,  under  the 
title  Knights  of  the  Hound  Tithli;  of  the  stories  of 
King  Arthur's  day;  and  the  volume  is  to  be  much  com- 
mended for  familiar  family  use.  These  stories  of 
Arthur,  Guinevere,  Launcelot,  and  the  re.st  are  not  only 
delightful  in  themselves,  but  are  so  inwrought  In  the 
very  fabric  of  tlie  literature  of  poetry  and  romance  that 
it  is  necessary  that  children  should  know  them. 

The  Ke.v.  Alfreil  J.  Church  has  added  to  the  long  list 
of  his  useful  books,  under  the  title  Lordu  of  the  World, 
a  story  of  the  fidl  of  Cnrtbage  and  the  capture  of 
Corinth:  in  short,  a  picture  of  the  striking  historical 
events  of  the  year  146  B.C.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  a 
young  Greek  who  struggles  in  vain  to  arresit  the  all- 
ccni(|uering  advance  of  the  Roman  power. 
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SOUE  BOOKS  OP  VERSE  AND  SONO. 

One  of  tbe  most  exquii<il«ly  derived  books  in  thin  Ben- 
son's output  is  entitled  Sfnfllng  Vertm  for  Children, 
the  words  being  by  Mrs,  Lydlu  Avery  Coonley.  ArtiMtn 
and  composers  have  cooperated  with  Mm.  Coonley  to 
make  the  book  beautiful  with  pictures  and  to  set  the 
dainty  verses  to  pretty  tunes.  We  predict  for  this  book 
an  immense  success  in  the  nursery. 

Ttie  Slcvenaon  Song-Book  contttins  twenty  of  the 
famous  children's  poems  of  the  late  Kobert  Louis  Ste- 
venMUi  set  to  music  by  Reginald  De  Koven  aud  others. 
There  are  included  the  best  known  of  the  lyrics  in  the 
"Child's  Garden." 

LUtle~Folk  Lyricti  by  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  is  a 
beautiful  collection,  suitably  Illustrated,  of  verses  that 
will  fascinate  small  nursery  denizens. 

Th«  Worst  Boy  in  School,  by  Michael  McCalTery, 
relates  the  story  of  a  boy  who  Is  about  to  be  expelled 
from  school  for  misconduct  of  some  kind,  when  a  small 
boy  jumps  up  and  tells  how  this  bad  boy  "Jim"  has 
saved  him  from  drowning.  Whereupon  the  bod  boy 
turns  out  a  Qrat^rBtc  hero — the  whole  thing  being 
founded  upon  an  incident  that  actually  occurred  in  one 
of  the  New  York  grammar  schools. 

Once  Upon  a  Time  and  Other  Child  Vertet,  by 
Mary  E.  WilklDS,  is  a  volume  of  charming  little  poems, 
beautifully  Illustrated,  which  showa  marked  sympathy 
for  children,  and  will  appeal  strongly  to  their  imagina- 
tions. It  is  B  worthy  product  of  the  pen  of  New  Eng- 
land's gifted  story-teller. 

Polyhymnia  for  Male  Voices,  by  John  W.  Ford,  is  a 
collection  of  stHigs  with  three  and  four  part  arrange- 
ments, for  well-grown  boys  and  young  men,  which  will 
be  found  useful  in  schoolE*,  societies,  and  clubs.  The 
collection  has  great  variety,  and  includes  many  well- 
known  and  standard  songs. 

The  JWiMCS  Up  (!>  Diite,  properly  enough,  have  theit 
post-office  address  In  the  great  metropolis  of  the  West. 
Under  this  title  Henrietta  Dexter  Field  and  Roswell 
Martin  Field,  of  Chicago,  have  published  a  volume  of 
eix  plays  for  children,  in  which  the  dialogue  is  partly 
in  rhynie  and  partly  in  prose.  The  book  takes  its  title 
from  the  first  of  the  six  plsys.  The  others  are  "Cin- 
derella," "Trouble  In  the  Garrlen,"  "The  Mo<lem  Cin- 
derella," "The  Wooing  of  Penelope,"  and  "A  IjCSKon 
from  Fairyland."  These  little  plays  seem  to  us  very 
amusing  and  clever,  and  they  mill  till  a  lone-felt  want 
in  many  cireles  of  young  folks.    The  nunilierot  char- 


acters In  the  plays  varies  from  ^x  or  eigjit  to  about 

SOME  FAIRY  BOOKS. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Andrew  lAng's  annual  compilation  <j( 
fairy  stories— this  newest  one  being  called  The  Pini 
Fairy  Book — takes  the  first  place  among  tbe  new  ven- 
tures of  its  BorL  This  volume  is  edited  from  tb/e  fairy 
lore  of  many  lands,  and  Includes  stories  of  Chinese, 
Japoneise,  Indian,  South  African,  Danish,  Swedisb.  Si- 
cilian, Catalan,  French,  and  German  origin.  It  is  at- 
tractively and  quite  profusely  illnstnitcd. 

The  Prltux  of  the  Pin  EIihx.  by  Charles  Lee  Slei^t, 
Is  an  extremely  clever  anil  Ingenious  book  tor  children 
which  tells  of  the  adventures  of  a  small  boy  najoed 
Harry  in  the  realm  of  the  tribe  of  fairies  called  the 
Pin  Elves.  He  dUcovers  that  these  fairiea  are  deputed 
to  pick  up  the  pins  that  mortals  lose — which  accounla 
tor  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  so  many  of  those 
little  utensils.  He  further  discovers  that  the  finder  tif 
a  safety-pin  or  two  is  made  a  knight  among  the  Pin 
Elves,  while  a  breastpin  lifts  tbe  fiuder  to  the  ranks  of 
the  nobility,  and  a  hatpin  mokes  him  a  member  of  the 
toyal  family. 

in  Indian  Tctits,  by  Abbe  L.  Alger,  although  not 
avowedly  a  fairy  lx>ok,  is  in  fact  mode  up  of  a  aumber 
of  tales  and  legends  that  the  author  boa  received  from 
old  Indians  who  have  firm  faith  in  the  witches,  fairies, 
and  giants  about  which  they  spin  wonderful  yaros. 

Mrs.  Florence  English  Noll  has  edited  avery  eiceUent 
volume  of  Fuiry  Stories  and  Winter  Talet  trom  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Thomas  Dunu  Engli^,  a  versatile 
writer  whose  reputation  a  generation  ago  was  very  high 
indeed,  and  some  o(  whose  work  will  surely  survive. 
The  stories  gathered  in  this  volume  appeared  originally 
In  various  periodicals,  principally  the  New  York  Irtde- 

Priruje  Uno,  Unv\c  Frank's  Visit  to  FatrylanA.  is 
ao  attractive  bonk  for  small  children,  on  the  lines  of  the 
old-fashioned  stories  of  elves,  giants,  and  queer  crea- 
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SC»IB  STORIES  OF  LIFS  AND  ADVENTURE. 
Oneof  the  best  of  this  year's  books  for  boys  ie  entitled 
FightUia  a  Fire,y>y  Charles  T.  Hill,  It  U  made  up  of 
a  number  of  stortee  t^nt  describe  the  different  phases  of 
the  life  of  a  fireman,  and  the  bouk  is  iugeniously  illus- 
trat«d.  The  author  haa  derived  his  facts  and  incidpnta 
from  the  laemljers  of  the  flre  department  of  the  ljreat«r 
New  York,  and  the  experiences  of  lighting  flre  and  sav- 
ing life  aDd  property  are  very  exciting,  while  having 
the  merit  of  being  true. 


From  "Flghtlnir  >  Pint" 

Comp  and  Trail,  by  Isabel  Florenbrook,  is  a  story  of 
adventure  in  the  Maine  woods,  where  two  EDgllsh 
boys,  under  the  auapicesof  an  American  college  student, 
bunt  the  deer  and  moose,  employing  a  famous  woods- 
roan  and  (pilde  to  conduct  them.  They  slaughter  game 
sparingly,  for  justiSable  reosoDS,  and  make  an  intelli- 
gent study  of  wild  animal  life. 

William  Shattuck,  in  The  Secret  of  the  Black  Butte, 
preeenta  a  spirited  story  of  Western  life,  which  iDciudes 
adventures  with  animals  and  bad  men,  and  is  occupied 
principally  with  the  deciphering  by  two  boys  of  a  cryp- 
togram that  cimtains  the  secret  of  a  rich  mine. 

Faye  Huntington,  in  UU  First  Ctiargc,  tells  the 
•tor;  of  a  young  minister  who  finds  himself  In  charge 
of  a  parish  in  a  hop-growing  country,  where  industry 
converges  upon  the  making  of  malt  liqaorv.  As  the 
young  preacher  happens  to  be  an  apostle  ot  temperance, 
he  finds  himself  facing  the  qneation  what  his  practical 
duty  Is,  and  how  he  solves  that  question,  and  how  he  is 
belped  and  hindered,  furnish  the  material  for  the  story. 

Another  lxK>k  with  a  strong  ethical  purpose  is  en- 
titled Sermon  Stories  for  Bayg  (tTid  Olrlg,  by  the  Bev. 
IiOnU  Albert  Banks.  The  chapters  in  this  book  are  well 
adapted  tor  the  Sunday  family  reading,  and  will  cer- 
tainly interest  children,  inasmuch  as  each  is  a  brief 
story  about  some  phase  or  feature  of  nature,  or  some  In- 
cident in  current  life.  Another bookbythesame author 
is  An  Oregon  Boyhood.  Dr.  Banks'  father  crossed  the 
cohntry  in  a  prairie  schooner  in  1852,  and  Dr.  Banks 
grew  up  amid  pioneer  surroundings  on  the  banks  of  the 
Willamette.  The  volume  Is  a  spirited  account  of  the 
life  of  a  boy  under  those  conditions. 

The  late  Oliver  Optic  left  several  unpublished  stories 
which  are  now  appearing.  One  of  these,  entitled  Pacific 
Shores,  is  the  concluding  volume  In  the  "All-Ovep-the- 
World  Series" ;  and  .At  the  Front  is  the  story  of  a  regi- 


ment in  the  Civil  War.  Both  books  contain  mncfa 
valuable  information,  with  the  high  spice  of  adventure 
that  makes  Oliver  Uptic  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
American  boy.  • 

Kirk  Munroe's  Ready  Eangers  tells  the  story  of  a 
group  of  boys  who  form  a  club  and  familiarise  them- 
selves with  many  phases  of  life  by  resolving  themselves 
from  time  to  time  into  an  organization  tor  some  partic- 
ular practical  purpose.  Thus,  for  example,  they  act 
successively  as  a  fire  brigade,  a  bicycle  police  corps,  a 
helping-hand  society,  an  amateur  theatrical  aasodatiou, 
and  a  crew  of  sailors. 

Rich  Ejiough,  by  Leigh  Leighton,  is  a  very  creditable 
story  of  a  thoughtful  family  of  young  people  who  sud- 
denly awake  to  a  sense  of  the  fearful  strain  under 
which  their  father  is  working  for  the  sake  of  maintain- 
ing a  city  establishment  and  an  expensive  scale  of  liv- 
ing. They  resolve  to  help  their  father  by  going  to  live 
in  the  country,  where  ingenuity  and  self-help  accom- 
plish surprising  results,  to  the  relief  of  the  womont 
old  paterfamilias. 

There  remain  to  be  briefly  mentioned  a  number  of 
other  lively  and  attractive  stories  of  adventure,  among 
which  are  W.  J.  Henderson's  L<ut  Crv,Ue  of  the  Mo- 
hawk, which  recounts  a  tx>y's  adventures  in  the  navy  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion;  The  Rover's  truest,  by  Hugh 
St.  I«ger,  a  story  of  "foam.  Are,  and  fight";  The  Big 
Horn  Treat-are,  by  John  T,  Cargill,  a  tale  of  adventure 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains;  Paul  Trover's  Adventures, 
by  Sam  T.  Clover,  describing  an  American  boy's  trip 
around  the  world  and  entrance  upon  the  life  ot  a  re- 
porter; Kent  Fielding's  Ventures,  which  opens  with  a 
baseball  game  between  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  The 
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QreatUland;  oT^Cnsl  Away  on  .Veto  Oulncn,  by  Willis 
Boyd  Allen,  which  tolls  ot  an  American  boy'iiahipwr«ck 
ia  the  China  Sea  and  other  subsequeiit;  adventures  in 
the  East  Indian  Isladds. 

It  ia  pleasant  to  have  a  chHrmtng  new  edition  of 
Charles  Dudley  Warner's  delightful  old  boob,  Being  a 
Boy,  flrst  puhlished  twenty  years  ago,  and  descriptive 
ot  a  boy'x  lite  in  N'ew  England  in  Mr.  Warner's  own 
Juvenile  days.  The  Little  Red  Schoolhovge,  by  Evelyn 
Raymond,  tells  of  scenes  and  incidents  In  the  tradi- 
tional country  school  life  of  New  England.  Umile 
LitKa'a  Outing,  by  Roland  D.  Robinson,  gives  as  some 
more  information  about  those  interestlnfc  people  who 
were  immortaliied  In  ThmvU'g  Folk*.  Overruled,  by 
Pansy,  although  a  complete  story  in  itself,  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  study  of  the  same  characters  who  appeared 
In  Making  Fate,  which  was  the  Pansy  Book  of  last 

SOME  BOOKS  FOR  THE  SUALLER  CHILDREN. 

Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  has  compiled  from  the  pages 

of  St.  Slcholag  a  volume  of  the  Best  RhyiTtes  and 

Storiet  for  the  Little  Folkt,  wilh  a  picture  on  nearly 
every  page  and  a  great  fund  of  nursery  entvrtsinmetlt. 

Tho  AdvcntUTca  of  Three  Dad  Babeg  is  one  of  the 
most  amusing  picture  books  of  the  year;  and  many  an 
Open-eyed  infant  will  follow  with  breath  1eH.><  int«reKtthe 
doings  of  Hector,  Honoris,  and  Alisander,  who  go  out  to 
seek  their  fortunes,  meet  a  wicked  dragon,  and  have  the 
happy  fortune  to  convert  that  beast  and  traiu  him  into 
their  faithful  friend  and  protector. 

Florence  and  Bertha  Uplon,  whose  names  suggest 
poltywog  books  and  Dutch  dolls,  have  this  year  given 


the  children  a  great  treat  in  The  Vegc-Men't  Rermge. 
In  this  lively  picture  book  a  little  girl  called  Poppy  is 
escorted  to  the  realm  of  King  Potato  by  Herr  Carrot 
and  Don  Tomato,  and  there  she  is  made  to  suffer  for 
what  we  mortals  inflict  upon  vegetables  when  we  pre- 
pare them  for  food.  Poppy  has  some  wonderful  experi- 
ences before  she  awakes  to  the  fact  that  it  was  alt  a 
dream.  Another  product  of  the  pen  of  Bertha  Upton 
and  the  brush  of  Florence  K,  Upton  Is  a  Toltune  for 
very  small  children,  entillcd  LlttU-  Heiirtfi.    Thevt 
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are  of  the  acceptable  nursery  BLyle,  and  the  dtnwings 
are  delightful. 

Ptvronsle  Pepper,  by  Margnret  Sydney,  is  the  last  o( 
the  "Five  Little  Peppers  Series";  and  the  curtain  now 
goes  down  on  the  Little  Brown  House.  It  is  enough  to 
«ay  that  this  book,  which  tells  the  love  story  of  Pbron- 
sle,  is  quite  equal  in  delightful  ent«rtainment  to  the 
books  that  have  preceded  it. 


consuniption,  and  little  John  Jay  becomes  the  Elisha 
upon  whose  shoulders  falls  the  mantle  of  Elijah. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  of  the  children's  books  is 
Marguerite  Bouvet'B  .4  iiltle  ToioninPtTnHtio.  Little 
Sedley,  the  hero,  will  remind  well-informed  children  of 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  in  the  circumstance  that  he 
succeeds  in  winning  the  affection  of  an  elderly  relative. 
Sedley's  father  had  married  a  governess,  been  disinhei^ 
ited,  and  died  as  a  soldier  in  India  on  the  day  Little 
Sedley  was  bom.  The  rich  old  uncle  in  England  is 
finally  won  over  by  the  attractive  child. 

Meg  LaTigholine,  by  Mrs.  Molesworth,  is  a,  charming 
story  that  will  appeal  strongly  to  little  girls.  Queer 
Janet,  by  Grace  I^e  Banon,  Is  the  story  of  a  helpful  little 
girt  whose  interest  in  the  poor  children  about  her  has 
very  happy  results.  Ten  Little  Comedies,  by  Gertrude 
Smith,  are  the  recitals  of  the  greatest  troubles  that 
ever  liefell  ten  little  cbitdhooda.  In  each  case  tears  ar« 
turned  to  smiles  by  happy  outcomes.  Migg  Belladoiina, 
by  Caroline  Tickuer,  is  a  vivacious  and  entertaining 
volume  in  which  Miss  Belladonna,  a  child  of  b>day, 
presents  her  views  of  contemporary  affairs. 

The  Farrlei'g  Dog  mid  Hit  Fellow,  by  Will  Allen 
Dromgoole,  is  a  capital  story  that  t^lls  of  a  poor  yellow 
cur  about  to  be  drowned  by  the  farrier,  but  rescued  by 
allttle  sick  babe,  with  much  subsequent  history  that  all 
cbildren  who  love  dogs  will  enjoy. 

The  Plant  Baby  and  He  Friends,  by  Kat«  Louise 
Brown,  is  a  daintily  executed  little  nature  reader  for 
small  children.  Its  lessons  are  bright  tallis^with  and 
about  plants,  and  it  will  be  found  of  almost  equal  value 
in  city  homes,  where  nature  must  to  some  oxt«nt  be 
taught  from  books,  and  in  country  homes,  where  these 
delighttnl  chapters  will  stimulate  oliservation. 

Wanolagaet,  by  G.  A.  Plympton,  is  a  charming  story 
for  small  children,  telling  the  adventures  of  a  little  Pu- 
rl tau  maiden  who  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians  and 
given  the  name  of  Wanolasget,  The-Little-One-Wbo- 
Laoghs,  because  of  her  sweet  temper.  She  was  o( 
course  satisfactorily  rescued  in  the  end. 


From  rranllsplece  ot  "Phronrio  Pepper"  (reduced). 

Joel  Cliandler  Harris  has  written  what  is  perhaps  the 
very  best  children's  book  of  the  year  in  his  Aaron  in 
the  Wild  Wooilg.  Old  Aaron  is  a  fugitive  slave  who 
leads  a  most  exciting  life  in  a  trackless  swamp,  having 
escaped  from  hlspursuersand  their  bloodhounds.  Little 
Crotchet  is  a  boy  who  has  lost  the  use  of  his  legs  in  a 
serious  Illness,  and  is  tortured  through  a  suffering  child- 
hood by  the  appearance  every  night  of  a  demon  of  pain 
that  seems  to  take  tlie  form  of  a  queerly  dres.<)ed  goblin. 
Old  Aaron,  the  fugitive  slave,  is  the  only  person  who 
can  drive  that  goblin  away;  and  he  comes  at  night,  en- 
tering by  the  window,  to  soothe  the  white  child  tosleep. 
Eventually,  Aaron  saves  Little  Crotchet's  life  when  the 
house  bums,  and  the  poor  negro  becomes  a  trusted  and 
beloved  member  of  Little  Crotchet's  family. 

Old  Mammy's  Torni^nt.  by  Annie  Fellowes  Johnston, 
is  the  story  o(  an  irrepressible  little  colored  boy.  John 
Jay,  whose  steadying  influence  in  life  turns  out  to  l>e  a 
young  man  of  his  own  race  who  had  gone  from  the  some 
plantatlonand  liecome  a  minister.  This  minister,  George 
Chadwick,  finally  comes  back  to  the  old  home  to  die  of 


III.— OTHER    BOOKS   OF   THE   SEASON. 


The  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth; 
The  silent  snow  possess'd  the  earth, 
And  calmly  fell  our  Christmas-eve. 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS  OP  THE  POETS. 

Tennyson's  In  Memortam  has  been  iUuBtmted  by 
Harry  Fenn  and  published  by  Messrs.  Fords,  Howard  & 
Hulbert  in  a  benutiful  volume  on  which  baa  been  lav- 
ished the  perfected  skill  of  printer  nod  engraver.  Mr. 
Fenn'a  drawings  portray  not  only  English  rural  scenes, 
but  serve  t«  interpret  many  of  Tennyaon's  allusions  to 
distant  lands  as  well.  Dr,  Henry  van  Dyke  hss  written 
a  preface  for  this  edition  ;  the  readers  of  ITw  Ptietry  of 
Tenny»on  (o(  which  a  new  and  daintily  printed  edition 
has  just  been  published  by  the  Scribnera)  do  not  need  to 
be  reminded  of  Dr.  van  Dyke's  high  rank  as  a  sympa- 
thetic critic  and  interpreter  of  TennysoD. 

In  "Selections  from  the  Poeta,"  Messrs.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  bring  out  a  volume  of  Woniiwiirth,  edited 
by  Andrew  Lang.  The  illustrator,  Alfred  Parsons,  has 
produced  very  creditable  results. 

Robert  Browning's  The  Ring  and  (h«  Bnok  is  issued 
by  Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  with  biographical  and 
ijritical  notes  and  an  introduction  by  Charlotte  Porter 
and  Helen  A.  Clarke,  the  editors  of  Poet  Lore.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  pliotogravure  portraitof  Browning,  and 
there  are  several  half-tone  pictures  of  Itullan  scenes. 

From  the  same  hoiue  comes  Cary's  translation  of 
Dante's  Divine  Comedu,  edited,  with  introduction  and 
notes,  Ijy  Prof.  L.  Oscar  Kiihns.  A  photOKravure  repro- 
duction of  the  Giotto  jwrtrait  of  Dante  fonns  tlie  fron- 
tispiece.   The  other  II lustrations  do  not  call  for  special 


BOOKS  OF 


DESCRIPTION,  EXPLORATION. 


ANi>  ADVENTURE.' 

Mr,  Ponltney  Bigelow's  White  Man'g  Afrlcn  (Har- 
per &  Brothers)  is  much  more  than  the  mere  record  of  a. 
traveler's  hasty  iiDpressions.  It  isaphilosophicalstudy 
of  recent  history  in  the  Dark  Continent.  Mr.  Bigelow 
makes  a  serious  attempt  to  analyze  political  tendencies. 
He  writes  in  anything  but  a  "heavy"  style,  and  bis  ac- 
count of  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  his  African  joumey- 
ings  is  interesting  from  beginning  to  end.  Pine  typog- 
raphy and  elaborate  illustration  have  done  their  part, 
too,  in  producing  an  attractive  book. 

Another  of  Mr.  Hopkinsgn  Smith's  charming  aeries 
of  travel  sketches  has  just  appeared  under  the  title  of 
Gondola  Dityn  iHoughtou,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  In  these  de- 
lightful chapters  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  how  Venice  ap- 
pealed to  him — "the  Venice  of  light  (uid  lite,  of  sea  and 
sky  and  melody."  The  author's  own  drawings  of  Vene- 
tian scenes  add  to  the  attractive  quality  of  the  book. 

The  ItaUnns  of  To-Day.  translated  from  the  French 
of  Ken£  Bazin  by  William  Marchant  (Henry  Holt  & 
Co.),  deals  chiefly  with  the  people  rather  than  with  the 
land,  and  Incidentally  with  Italian  literature,  music 
induHtries,  and  economics;  tbe  scenic  features  of  the 
country,  however,  are  not  overlooked.  The  book  records 
the  impressions  of  a  keen-eyed,  active-mluded  French- 
man away  from  home. 

With  a  Pc^-Smlm  fn  SjinJn,  by  Mary  F.  Niion 
(Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.),  gives  an  American 
woniiiTi's  experiences  and  impresuions  on  a  recent  tonr. 


OTHER  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 


Caanesf  ol  Dodd,  U«d  A  Co 


Jane  Barlow's  lTl»h  IdylU  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. )  found 
a  warm  welcome  tour  years  ago  in  America,  whither 
bud  come  so  many  wanderers  from  Connemara's  distant 
bogtanda.  It  is  the  old  neighbors  of  these  immigrants 
that  Misa  Barlow  describes  in  her  book.  The  pnbliHh- 
ers  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  send  Mr.  Clifton 
Johnson  to  the  scenes  of  Miss  Barlow's  writings,  on  the 
west  coaAC  of  Ireland,  to  secure  photographs  of  both 


land  and  people,  and  with  these  they  have  illustrated 
the  IdylU.  The  effect  of  Miss  Barlow's  vivid  pen- 
pictures  is  heightened  by  these  reprodactions  of  actual 
scenes  and  incidents  among  the  huintile  folk  whose  lite- 
story  she  tells. 

Lanciani's  fiwtiM  and  Excnviitlong  of  Ancient  Rome 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  designed  ta  serve  as  a  hand- 
book of  information  for  students  and  travelers,  contains 
the  latest  and  most  trustworthy  data  relating  to  ar- 
chaeological discovery  on  the  site  of  Rome.  The  author 
has  assemble!)  in  six  hundred  closely  printed  pages  an 
amount  of  descriptive  and  hishirical  material  that  is 
well-nigh  appalling.  The  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  interesting,  having  been  derived,  in  the  main,  from 
drawings  and  photographs  made  expressly  for  the  work. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Peters'  W/ppuT  ,■  or,  Erp(o- 
ratlonsaTidAdDtntnresontlivE\i.phTntet  (Putnam's), 
is  a  distinctly  valuable  contribution  to  the  record  of  re- 
cent discovery  in  the  domain  of  archeology.  It  also 
records  the  praiseworthy  interest  and  liberality  of  those 
public-spirited  Americana  who  made  possible  such  un- 
dertakings as  those  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  Romance  and  Reality  of  the  Puritan  Count 
(Little,  Brown  *  Co.)  Mr.  Edmund  H.  Garrett  eon- 
tiuues  in  the  strain  of  blended  history  and  legend  with 
which  the  readers  of  Three  HcrnincK  of  A'ttu  England 
Romiince  were  gently  wooed.  The  "Puritan  coast"  is 
the  Massachusetts  "  North  Shore,"  extending  as  far  as 
Cape  Ann.  The  t«xt  appeals  especially  to  the  devotee 
of  the  wheel,  and  the  ill  ustrat Ions,  made  from  drawings 
by  the  author,  have  a  daintiness  and  elTectivene»s  all 
their  own. 
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walking,  and  boldly  prnclafmH  thia  idioByncmgy  through 
the  title  of  hix  latest  bogii.  With  Feet  to  the  Earth 
<I.ippincott).  In  this  little  volume  Mr.  Skinner  partially 
lays  bare  before  a  cynical  world  the  emotions  of  tbat 
rarest  of  beings — the  man  who  tramps  the  roada  and 
Helds  because  he  loves  to.  Even  this  strange  creature 
has  adventures  not  wboU;  unlike  those  that  befall  the 
ordinary  mortal,  and  Mr.  Skinner  WIls  these  little  ex- 
periences in  a  manner  quite  captivating. 

Many  ycArs  ago,  before  the  cleaning  of  New  York's 
streets  had  come  to  be  treated  as  a  problem  for  the 
sanitary  engineer,  Col.  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  was  a 
dashing  young  cavalry  officer.  Then,  as  now,  Colonel 
Waring  was  a  horse-lover,  and  bis  knowledge  of  horse 
character  and  interest  in  the  iiubject  led  to  the  writing 
of  a  little  book  that  has  just  been  republished— tChip 
and  Spur  (Doulileday  &  McClure  Co.).  The  career  of 
"  Vix,"  the  first  horse  that  Colonel  Waring  could  call 
his  own,  is  a  match  for  that  of  "Black  Beauty"  in 
pathetic  interest.  The  author's  talea  of  campaigning 
In  the  Civil  War,  together  with  an  account  of  a  fox-hunt 
in  England,  add  to  the  attractions  of  Colonel  Waring'a 
modest  narrative,  and  prompt  us  to  cull  for  more  of  the 
early  adventures  of  New  York's  model  commissioner 
of  street-cleaning. 
NATURE  STUDIES— BOOKS  ABOUT  ANIMAL  LIFE. 
In  these  dnys  all  readers,  young  and  old,  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  the  great  number  of  helps  to  the 
study  of  natural  history  constantly  issuing  from  the 
press,  and  in  this  class  of  books  we  include  not  only 
the  strictly  formal  manuals  and  other  guides  of  various 
kinds,  but  also  tbat  highly  stimulating  and  attractive 
type  of  literature  best  represenwd  in  such  writings  as 
those  of  John  Burroughs  and  Dr.  van  Dyke  in  our  own 
day  and  of  Thoreau  in  an  earlier  time.  American  let- 
ters are  vastly  the  richer  for  the  work  of  these  essay- 
It  is  in  this  group  that  Dr.  Charles  Conrad  Abbott  has 
woo  a  prominent  place.  Keadera  of  Bird-Land  Echoes 
and  Recent  Rtimblcg  will  recall  the  individuality  of 
style  that  marked  those  volumes,  and  the  author's  latest 


work,  The  Freedom  of  the  Fietds  ILippincott),  is  an 
even  more  emphatic  protest  against  artiflcialily  of 
every  sort.  It  is  published  as  acompanion  volume  with 
a  new  edition  of  Travels  in  a  Trcc-Top,  by  the  same 
author,   the  two  forming  the   "Fireside   and    Forest 


Library,"  and  each  book  is  illnstrated  with  aheantifnl 
frontispiece  drawn  by  Alice  Barber  St«pbena,  and  three 
photogravures. 

Ernest  lugeraoU's  Wild  ?relghbor«{Macmillan>  hap  to 
do  chiefly  with  quadrupeds.    The  author  is  one  of  the 


Courtcay  or  Doubleday  A  UcCtur 


most  popular  of  our  recent  writers  on  American  ontdoor 
lite.  Hi.s  studies  have  covered  a  wide  range,  and  this 
new  volume  from  his  pen  gives  evidence  that  bis  skill 
in  telling  what  he  sees  going  on  in  nature's  realm  has 
not  failed  him. 

As  an  aid  in  the  elementary  study  of  bird-life  nothing 
has  ever  been  published  more  satisfactory  than  Bird 
Neighbors,  by  Neltje  Blanchan,  with  an  introduction 
by  John  Burroughs  (Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.).  This 
book  undertak&s  to  give  the  reader  'an  introductory 
acquaintance  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  birds  com- 
monly found  in  the  woods,  fields,  and  ganiens  about  onr 
homes."  This  is  done  by  means  of  text  description! 
which  are  free  from  technical  verbiage,  clear,  accurate, 
and  vouched  for  by  that  veteran  among  bird-lovers,  John 
Burroughs,  and  also  through  the  medium  of  excellent 
plates  of  birds  in  natural  colors.  These  latter  make 
possible  the  identification  of  many  birds  even  by 
the  unpracticed  eye.  In  this  feature  no  popular  ''bird 
book  "of  moderate  price  can  be  compared  with  Bird 
Neighbors.    It  is  truly  a  boon  to  the  young  omithol- 

A  more  specialized  work  is  Mr.  Daniel  G.  Elliofa 
Oame  Bfrrt*  of  North  AmeHca  (Francis  P.  Harper), 
with  plates  drawn  by  Mr.  Edwin  Sheppart,  and  a  color 
chart  for  use  In  connection  with  the  descriptions.  This 
volume  is  moreespeciallyinterestingtosportamea.  The 
text  is  attractive  and  reliable. 


OTHER  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 


To  Scriboer'H  series  of  "  Women  of  CoIodIkI  and  Revo- 
lutionary Tlraes"  appears  Catherine  ScAui/ier,  by  Mary 
Gsiy  Humphreys,  an  excelleot  portrayal  ol  life  at  Al- 
bany before,  during,  and  afl«r  the  Revolution. 

iiltle  Joumeyt  to  the  Homeg  of  Famous  Women 
(Putnam's)  gires  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  daily  comings 
Bod  goings  of  such  women  as  Mrs.  Browning,  Harriet 
Martineau, Charlotte  Bront^  Bosa  Bonheur,  Madame  de 
StaHl,  Jane  Austen,  and  the  Empress  Josephine.  This 
touch-and-go  fomt  of  biography  Is  also  represented  in 
The  Love  Affaire  of  Soiiw  Famovt  Men,  by  the  author 
of  How  to  be  Bappy  Though  MarrUd  iStokea).  This 
writer  has  gathered  an  astonishing  amount  of  gossip 
about  the  courting  days  of  distinguished  people  in  vart- 
oUB  callings,  and  his  expectationtbnttheworld  at  large 
will  be  interested  in  the  information  that  he  can  giTe 
on  these  matters  seems  well  based. 

Two  recent  issues  in  Macmlllan'a  "Foreign  Slate*- 
men"  series  are  Frederic  Harrison's  WUliam  the  StUnt 
and  Mr.  Martin  A.  S.  Hume's  PhUlp  II.  of  Spain. 

As  contributions  to  American  literary  biograpby, 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  lately  published 
A.  Correvpondentx  between  John  SEerltn^  and  Ralph 
Waldo  Cmcrson,  with  a  sket^ih  of  Sterling's  life  by 
Edward  Waldo  Emerson,  and  .Hawthorne's  First 
Diary,  with  an  account  of  Its  discovery  and  loss  by 
Samuel  T.  Piclcard.  The  strange  history  of  Haw- 
thorne's diary  (the  authenticity  of  which  is  still  doubted 
by  many)  Is  a  romance  in  itself. 

Undoubtedly  the  biography  of  greatest  popular  Inter- 
est in  both  England  and  America  \b  JnstlD  McCarthy's 
SUrry  of  Olodatone'*  Life  (UacmlUan).  England's  great- 


Less  methodical  In  arrangement  and  detail,  but  full 
of  suggcHtion,  Is  H.  K  Parkhurst's  Song-Blrdi  and 
Water-F<ml  (Scribner's).  Louis  Agasslz  Fuertes  has 
Illustrated  this  volume.  Dwellers  in  and  about  New 
York  City  will  find  most  of  the  descriptive  matter 
especially  adapted  to  their  environment. 

Another  department  of  outdoor  study  Is  represented 
by  Professor  Weed's  Life  HUtoriet  of  American  In- 
sects (Macniillan),  a  delightfully  non-technical  descrip- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  American  species, 
well  illustrated. 

iViiture's  Uiary,  compiled  by  Francis  H.  Allen 
(Houghton,  MifOin  &  Co.),  would  prove,  we  are  sure,  an 
agreeable  companion  to  any  lover  of  nature.  The  left- 
hand  pages  coutaln  selections  from  such  writers  as 
Thoreau,  Burroughs,  and  Bradford  Torrey  on  subjects 
appropriate  to  the  different  seasons,  arrani^ed  in  the 
onlcr  of  the  calendar  year.  On  the  opposite  pages  are 
notes  of  the  arrival  of  birds  and  the  blooming  of  (low- 
ers, with  spaces  left  blank  for  daily  memoranda. 

Of  all  the  season's  books  in.  this  class,  Mr.  William 
Hamilton  Gibson's  My  Studio  Neighbors  (Harper  & 
Brothers),  judged  from  the  artist's  point  of  view,  stands 
Brst.  The  author  was  a  naturalist,  as  well  as  an  artist 
and  a  writer.  It  is  bard  to  say  in  which  field  he  was 
most  successful;  he  surpassed  in  all  three.  ThlsbeautU 
lul  volume  is  the  fruit  of  his  matured  skill. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

In  biography  the  most  important  publication  of  the 
year  is  the  Tennyson  memoir,  of  which  an  extended  re- 
view appeared  In  our  Novemlier  number.  The  Letters 
o/£If2'trfGfh  Barrett  BroiPnJn(|(Macmillan) is  reserved 
for  future  notice. 


(From  "  Romuioe  u 
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a  much  revered  lo-iiiiy  in  America  as 
in  his  own  land,  and  the  fatt  tlmt  one  no  inlimRteiy 
acquainted  with  our  country  and  its  people,  and  ho  com' 
pletelf  in  touch  with  our  inKtItutions,  hB»  l**n  chosen 
to  wriU  the  IKe-fitjiry  of  the  one  British  htatefman  who 
commands  the  respect  and  affection  of  tbe  whole  Eng- 
llsh-speaklng  race  is  indeed  most  fortunate.  An  to  the 
special  merits  of  the  work,  we  nhall  have  more  to  say 
at  iome  future  time. 

SOMB  VOLUMES  OF  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS. 

Mr.  John  R.  Spears'  History  of  Our  Xavy  (Scrib- 
ner's)  is  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  historical  work 
that  has  appeared  in  this  country  in  the  lost  year  or  so. 
Mr,  Speam  liaa  performed  his  task  in  a  most  thorough 
and  workmanlike  manner,  and  with  such  a  story  to  tell 
as  that  of  American  naval  acbievements,  the  int«reHt 
could  not  flag.  More  than  (our  hundred  illustrations, 
maps,  and  diagrams  are  iuterspened  through  the  four 
volumes. 

A  valuable  supplement  to  Mr.  Spears'  HUtory  Is  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Kutua  Fairchlld  Zogbaum  in  .^(1  Handu 
(Harper  &  Brothers),  a  series  ot  striking  pictures  of 'life 
In  the  United  Stat*a  navy  to-day. 


Coan«7  or  HoualiUiD,  llUUn  A  Co. 

Among  the  historical  works  published  during  the 
autumn  Heason  just  cloeed  John  Flske's  Old  Vlrotniii 
and  Her  Nelghborg  (Houghton.  MifHin  &  Co.)  will  ea^ 
Uy  hold  a  place  in  the  first  rank.  Mr.  Piske'a  strongly 
marked  characWristiea  as  a  writer  of  American  history 
— his  powers  of  analysis  and  discrimination  in  dealing 
with  historical  materials,  as  well  as  his  almost  match- 
less literary  Hklll — have  impressed  themselves  to  such  a 
degree  on  our  recent  literature  tliat  few  Americans  who 
read  at  all  have  (ailed  to  come  under  tbe  spell  of  his 
writings  at  one  time  or  another.  Tbe  noble  series  of 
which  the  present  two  volumes  on  colonial  Virginia. 
Maryland,  and  the  Carolinaa  form  a  part  was  begun 
some  yvars  since.  The  first  volume  was  devoted  to 
American  discovery.  The  volumes  on  The  Begtnningn 
of  New  Englniul,  The  Ameriaui  Bewlutlon,  and  The 
Crtttcal  Period  of  American  Hiatory,  which  have 
been  published  during  the  last  few  years,  by  no  means 
complete  Mr.  Fiske's  plan,  which  involves,  in  addition 
to  the  new  volumes  on  the  Southern  colonies,  a  treatii* 
otthe  Dut«h  and  Quaker  settlements  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  and  a  study  of  New  England  from  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution. 

Tbe  success  of  Inst  year's  illustrated  edition  of  Mr. 
Fiske's  Amerlciin  Rerolatlon  has  induced  hispnblish- 
erstobringoutn  similaredition  of  TheCrltlciil  Period 
of  Amertcin  HMory.  The  pictures  all  have  actual 
hiiiCorlcal  value.  Tlie  volume  Is  really  tbe  concluding 
part  of  The  Ainerlciin  Revolution. 

This  Country  of  Our»,  by  ex-President  Harrison 
(Stiiliiier'sl,  isaclear  and  able  presentation  of  the  work- 
ing pri[i(-ip1t's  ot  our  national  government.  Not  to  rr- 
beai'-.!'  the  bare  abstractions  of  politics,  nor  to  merely 
review  the  articles  of  tbe  written  constitution,  but  to 
ifivi-  111'  renders,  as  he  says,  "a  view  of  the  machinery 
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of  our  national  government  in  motion,  and  some  instruc- 
tions  as  to  the  relations  and  uses  of  its  several  parts," 
has  been  Mr.  Harrlson^s  aim  in  writing  this  book.  No 
one  is.  better  qualified,  by  experience  and  learning,  to 
impart  such  knowledge,  and  few  possess  the  literary 
skill  requisite  to  so  satisfactory  a  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject as  Mr.  Harrison  has  given  it. 

Of  a  more  philosophical  cast  is  Mr.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt^s  book  of  essays  entitled  American  Ideals  (Put- 
nam^s).  Like  ex-President  Harrison,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
an -optimist  whom  a  fair  amount  of  experience  in  "prac- 
tical politics ''  and  official  life  has  not  soured,  for  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  cynic  in  his  writings.  The  essays  in 
this  volume  have  all  appeared  in  American  periodicals 
— two  of  them  in  this  Review.  In  the  light  of  recent 
events  the  paper  on  "Machine  Politics  in  New  York 
City,"  which  shows  how  the  Republican  "organization" 
there  was  once  overpowered  by  an  independent  "organ- 
ization" within  the  party,  is  especially  interesting.  The 
chapters  on  civil  service  reform  and  the  New  York  police 
force  are  in  the  nature  of  expert  testimony  on  these  im- 
portant subjects. 

In  a  little  volume  entitled  On  Plymouth  Rock  (Lee  & 
Shepard)  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  Drake  retells  for  the  ben- 
efit of  youthful  readers  the  touching  story  of  the  land- 
ing and  subsequent  sufferings  of  the  Pilgrims,  follow- 
ing closely  the  manuscript  history  written  by  Governor 
Bradford,  as  well  as  the  narratives  of  Mourt  and  Wins- 
low. 

Mr.  Clifton  Johnson  has  edited  a  reprint  of  the  Rev. 
Warren  E.  Burton^s  District  School  a«  It  Wa&  (Lee  & 
Shepard),  a  work  first  published  in  1888.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  introduced  a  number  of  illustrations  showing  the 
character  of  the  schoolbooks  in  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century,  the  period  to  which  Burton's  descrip- 
tion applies. 

Our  readers  in  the  military  profession  will  recall  the 
account  of  Napoleon\s  first  campaign,  with  comments 
by  Lieut.  Herbert  H.  Sargent,  U.S.A.,  which  was  pub- 
lished a  year  or  two  ago.  Lieutenant  Sargent  has  just 
complet^  a  similar  sketch  of  The  Camvpaign  of  Ma^ 
rengo  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.),  and  this  work,  like  its 
predecessor,  is  of  interest  to  the  civilian  as  well  as  to 
the  soldier. 

One  of  this  season^s  illustrated  books  which  will  appeal 
to  a  large  class  of  readers  is  CoLHenry  Inman^s  Old  Santa 
Ti  Trail  (Macmillan).  Some  of  Remington's  best  work 
has  gone  into  the  full-page  plates  of  typical  Southwest- 
em  scenes,  and  the  text  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  as 


a  reliable  account  of  some  of  the  most  thrilling  episodes 
in  our  national  development. 

ESSAYS  AND  CRITICISM. 

The  versatility  of  Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck  is  well 
illustrated  in  his  volume  of  essays  entitled  The  Person- 
al Eqriation  (Harper  &  Brothers).  Most  of  the  essays 
are  on  literary  subjects,  but  one  is  devoted  to  President 
Cleveland,  another  to  American  political  oratory,  and  a 
third  to  "The  Downward  Drift  in  American  Educa- 
tion." Professor  Peck  writes  with  an  engaging  frank- 
ness which  never  leaves  his  readers  in  the  slightest 
doubt  regarding  his  position  on  any  question  to  which 
he  chooses  to  address  himself. 

Norman  Hapgood's  Xiterar]/  Statesmen  and  OtTters 
(Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.)  discusses  Lord  Rosebery,  John 
Morley,  and  Mr.  Balfour  in  their  character  as  literary 
men;  but  considerably  less  than  half  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  these  English  statesmen.  The  other  topics 
treated  are  "  Stendhal,"  "  M^r^m^as  a  Critic,"  "  Amer- 
ican Art  Criticism,"  "American Cosmopolitanism,"  and 
"Henry  James."  This  writer's  style  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  essay  form  of  presentation,  a^d  the 
treatment  of  his  chosen  subjects  has  been  well  worked 
out. 

Mr.  Lafcadio  Beam's  latest  Japanese  study  bears  the 
title  Gleanings  in  BuddThOrFields  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.).  It  is  a  thoughtful  series  of  essays,  the  purx>ose 
of  which  is  best  set  forth  in  the  sub-title,  "  Studies  of 
Hand  and  Soul  in  the  Far  East." 

The  Scribners  have  chosen  an  appropriate  time  for 
the  production  of  a  new  small-type  edition  of  Dr.  Henry 
van  Dyke's  masterly  Poetry  of  Tennyson.  The  fron- 
tispiece portrait  is  an  etching  by  Mercier. 

Prof.  L.  Oscar  Kuhns  has  published  a  study  of  The 
Treatm^ent  of  Nature  in  Dante^s  ^^Divina  Comme- 
dia  "  (Mward  Arnold) — a  scholarly  and  instructive 
piece  of  criticism. 

The  Boston  Browning  Society  Papersj  1885-97,  have 
been  published  in  a  stout  volume  by  the  Macmillan 
Company.  These  studies  represent  a  vast  amount  of 
critical  labor. 

Profes-sor  Dowden's  History  of  French  Literature 
(Appleton)  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  American  stu- 
dents. 

In  A  Group  of  French  Critics  (Chicago  :  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg &  Co.)  Mary  Fisher  reviews  the  writings  of  Ed- 
mond  Scherer,  Ernest  Bersot,  Saint-Marc  Girardin, 
Xim^nes  Doudan,  and  Gustave  Planche. 
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An  Open-eyed  Conspiracy :  An  Idyll  of  Saratx>ga.  By  W.  D. 
HowellB.  12mo,  pp.  181.  New  York:  Harper  A  Broth- 
ers.   11.00. 

The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love.  By  Paul  Leicester  Ford.  Iftno, 
pp. 848.    Boston:    Honghton, Mifflin  &  Co.    flJK. 

John  Leighton,  Jr. :  A  Novel.  By  Katrina  Trask.  12mo,  pp. 
2SSi.    New  York:    Harper  &  Brothers.    I1JB6. 

Taken  hy  Siege :  A  Novel.  By  Jeannette  L.  Qilder.  12mo, 
pp.204.    New  York:    Charles  Scribner^s  Sons.    I1JB6. 

Outlines  in  Local  Color.  By  Brander  Matthews.  12mo,  pp. 
240.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.   H  JSO. 

Gkillegher  and  Other  Stories.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
12mo,  pp.  286.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.   |1. 

Cinderella  and  Other  Stories.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
12mo,  pp.  20S.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.    H. 

^  Captains  Courageous  ** :  A  Story  of  the  Grand  Banks.  By 
Rudyard  Kipling.  12mo,  pp.  828.  New  York :  The  Cen- 
tury Company.    HJSO. 

The  Story  of  Ab :  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  the  Cave  Men.  By 
Stanley  Waterloo.  12mo,  pp.  861.  Chicago:  Way  A 
WUUams.   flJSO. 

The  Federal  Judge :  A  Novel.  By  Charles  K.  Lush.  lOmo, 
pp.  86S.   Boston :   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.   I1JB6. 

What  Maisie  Knew.  By  Henry  James.  12mo,  pp.  470.  Chi- 
cago :    Herbert  S.  Stone  A  Co.    |l.fiO. 

Corleone :  A  Tale  of  Sicily.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  Two 
vols.,  lAmo.,  pp.  886-841.  New  York:  The  Macmlllan 
Company.    12. 

Jerome,  A  Poor  Man :  A  Novel.  By  Mary  E.  Wilklns.  12mo, 
pp.  606.    New  York :  Harper  A  Brothers.    $1.60. 

A  Forest  Orchid,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Ella  Higginson. 
12mo,pp.242.  New  York:  The  Jdacmillan  Company.  91.60. 

From  the  Land  of  the  Snow  Pearls :  Tales  from  Puget  Sound. 
By  Ella  Higginson.  12mo,  pp.  268.  New  York:  TheMao- 
millan  Company.    $1.60. 

Wayside  Courtshipe.  By  Hamlin  Garland.  12mo,  pp.  281. 
New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    flJi6. 

The  Kentuckians :  A  Novel.  By  John  Fox,  Jr.  12mo,  pp.  228. 
New  York :  Harper  A  Brothers.    I1J36. 

The  Juggler.  By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  16mo,  pp.  406. 
Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

In  SimpkinsviUe :  Character  Tales.  By  Ruth  McEnery 
Stuart.  12mo,  pp.  244.  New  York :  Harper  A  Brothers. 
flJ36. 

A  Son  of  the  Old  Dominion.  By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.  12mo, 
pp.  356.    Boston  :    Lamson,  Wolffe  A  Co.    11.60. 

A  Night  in  Acadie.  By  Kate  Chapin.  12mo,pp.il6.  Chicago: 
Way&WiUiamB.    I1J26. 

The  Beth  Book.  By  Sarah  Grand.  12mo,  pp.  673.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.60. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND  CHILDREN. 

King  Washington :  A  Romance  of  the  Hudson.  By  Adelaide 
Skeel  and  William  H.  Brearley.  16mo,  pp.  807.  Phila- 
delphia ;    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,    fl J26. 

The  Exploits  of  Myles  Standish.  By  Henry  Johnson.  Octavo, 
pp.288.    New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.60. 

Elementary  Jane.  By  Richard  Pryce.  12mo,  pp.  831.  New 
York :    G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons.   11. 

The  Skipper*s  Wooing,  and  The  Brown  Man^s  Servant.  By 
W.W.Jacobs.  12mo.  pp.190.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.    11. 


The  Happy  Six.  By  Penn  Shirley.  12mo,  pp.  171.  Boston: 
Lee  A  Shepard.   76  cents. 

Yankee  Ships  and  Yankee  Sailors :  Tales  of  1812.  By  James 
Barnes.  12mo«pp.281.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.  IL60. 

The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse.  By  Evelyn  Raymond.  Octavo, 
pp.867.    Boston:    Roberts  Brothers.    $1.26, 

Rich  Enough.  By  Leigh  Webster.  12mo,  pp.  m.  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers.   I1J86. 

The  Resolute  Mr.  Pansy ,  An  Electrical  Story  for  Boys.  By 
John  Trowbridge.  16mo,  pp.  206.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers.    flJB6. 

Torpeanuts  the  Tomboy :  A  Story  for  Children.  By  Lily  F. 
Weeselhoeft  12mo,pp.2B6.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers 
HJK. 

Nan  in  the  City :  or.  Nan's  Winter  with  the  Girls.  A  Sequel 
to ''  Nan  at  Camp  Chicopee."  By  Myra  Sawyer  Hamlin. 
12mo,pp.261.    Boston:   Roberts  Brothers.   fL2L 

The  Knights  of  the  Round  Table :  Stories  of  King  Arthur  and 
the  Holy  GraiL  By  William  Henry  Frost.  lftno,pp.8SL 
New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    HJSO. 

Will  Shakespeare's  Little  Lad.  By  Imogen  Clark.  ]2mo,pp. 
806.    New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    ILSO. 

The  Young  Puritans  of  Old  Hadley.  By  Mary  P.  Wells 
Smith.    12mo,  pp.885.    Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  tlA. 

Being  a  Boy.  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  12mo,  pp.  19& 
Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Go.   12. 

Little  Hearts.  By  Florence  K.  Upton.  Folio,  pp.  02.  New 
York :    George  Routledge  A  Sons. 

The  Big-Hom  Treasure :  A  Tale  of  Rocky  Mountain  Adven- 
ture. By  John  F.  CargiU.  12mo,  pp.  327.  Chicago :  A. 
C.  McClurg  ft  Co.    tlM. 

The  Days  of  Jeanne  D*  Arc.  By  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood. 
12mo,  pp.  280.    New  York :    The  Century  Company.  11.60. 

Up  the  Matterhom  in  a  Boat.  By  Marion  Manville  Pope. 
16mo^  pp.  200.    New  York :    The  Century  Company.  |1J85l 

The  Last  Three  Soldiers.  By  William  Henry  Shelton.  12mo, 
pp.  824.    New  York :    The  Century  Company.    $1.50. 

Master  Skylark :  A  Story  of  Shakespeare^s  Time.  By  John 
Bennett.  12mo,  pp.  880.  New  York :  The  Century  Com- 
pany.   $1.60 

The  Golden  Galleon.  By  Robert  Lelghton.  12mo,  pp.  862. 
New  York :    Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.   SL50. 

Bubbles.  By  Fannie  E.  Newberry.  12mo,  pp.  840.  Boston: 
A.  I.  Bradley  ft  Co.    |1J». 

Uncle  Lisha's  Outing.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo,  pp. 
808.    Boston :    Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co.    H JB5. 

Lords  of  the  World :  A  Story  of  the  Fall  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church.  12mo,  pp.  887. 
New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    11.60. 

On  Oregon  Boyhood.  By  Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks.  16mo, 
pp.  173.    Boston :    Lee  ft  Shepard.    $1 JS. 

The  Happy  Six.  By  Penn  Shirley.  12mo,  pp.  17L  Boston: 
Lee  ft  Shepard.   76  cents. 

His  First  Charge.  By  Faye  Huntington.  12mo,  pp.  808.  Bos- 
ton:  Lothrop  Publishing  Company.    I1J86. 

Phronsie  Pepper,  the  Last  of  the  "  Five  Little  Peppers.'*  By 
Margaret  Sidney.  12mo,  pp.  437.  Boston :  Lothrop  Pub- 
lishing Company,    $1.60. 

Tom  Pickering  of  Scutney :  His  Experiences  and  Perplexi- 
ties. By  Sophie  Swett.  12mo,  pp.  282.  Boston :  Lothrop 
Publishing  Company.    9iJB^ 
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A  Little  Hoiue  in  Pimlico.  By  Margaret  Bouvet.  Quarto, 
pp.  246.    Ohlcago :  A.  C.  McOlurg  <&  Co.    11.60. 

At  the  Front.  By  Oliver  Optlo.  ]2mo,  pp.  487.  Boston: 
Lee  A  Shepard.    $1.60. 

Qneer  Janet.  By  Grace  Le  Baron.  12mo,  pp.  187.  Boston : 
Lee  &  Shepard.    75  cents. 

The  Tme  Story  of  XJ.  S.  Grant,  the  American  Soldier.  Told 
for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks.  Quarto, 
pp.  284.    Boston :  Lothrop  Publishing  Company.    fl.50. 

Aaron  in  the  Wildwoods.  By  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Octavo, 
pp.  270.    Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $2. 

Overruled.  By  '* Pansy''  (Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden).  12mo,  pp.  847. 
Bo  ^ton :  Lothrop  Publishing  Company.    11.60. 

Camp  and  Trail :  A  Story  of  the  Maine  Woods.  By  Isabel 
Homibrook.  12mo,  pp.  866.  Boston :  Lothrop  Publishing 
Company.    HUSO. 

Paul  Travers'  Adventures.  By  Sam  T.  Clover.  12mo,  pi). 
868.    Chicago:  Way  &  Williams.    $1.25. 

Meg  Langholme ;  or.  The  Day  After  To-morrow.  By  Mrs. 
Molesworth.  12mo,  pp.  229.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,    fl.26. 

The  Lost  Gold  of  the  Montezumas :  A  Story  of  the  Alamo. 
By  William  O.  Stoddard.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippln- 
cott  Company.    $1.60. 

The  "Rover's"  Quest:  A  Story  of  Foam,  Fire  and  Fight. 
By  Hugh  St.  Leger.  12mo,  pp.270.  Philadelphia :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.    $1J35. 

Pacific  Shores ;  or,  Adventures  in  Eastern  Seas.  By  Oliver 
Optic.    12mo,  pp.  400.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.   IIJM. 

Guarding  the  Border ;  or.  The  Boys  of  the  Great  Lakes.  By 
Everett  T.  Tomllnson.  12mo,  pp.  865.  Boston:  Lee  & 
Shepard.    11.60. 

The  Worst  Boy  in  the  School.  By  Michael  J.  A.  McCaffery, 
LL.D.  12mo,  pp.  60.  New  York:  G.  W.  Dilllnfltham  Com- 
pany.   75  cents. 

Little  Ivan's  Hero.  A  Story  of  Child  Life.  By  Helen  Mil- 
man.  Octavo,  pp.  128.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
11.26. 

Sermon  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  Rev.  Louis  Albert 
Banks,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  225.  New  York :  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company.   II. 

The  Secret  of  the  Black  Butte ;  or.  The  Mysterious  Mine.  A 
Tale  of  the  Big  Horn.  By  William  Shattuck.  Octavo, 
pp.198.    Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.   11.50. 

Wanolasset,  The-Llttle-One-Who-Laughs.  By  A.  G.  Plymp- 
ton.    Octavo,  pp.  208.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  $1J85. 

In  Indian  Tents :  Stories  told  by  Penobecott,  Passamaquoddy, 
and  Micmao  Indians  to  Abby  L.  Alger.  12mo,  pp.  130. 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.   $1. 

The  Ready  Rangers:  A  Story  of  Boys,  Boats,  and  Bicycles, 
Fire-buckets  and  Fun.  By  Kirk  Munroe.  12mo,  pp.  834. 
Boston :    Lothrop  Publishing  Company.    |lja5. 

The  Prince  of  the  Pin  Elves.  By  Charles  Lee  Sleight  12mo, 
pp.  160.    Boston :    L.  C.  Page  &  Co.   60  cents. 

Ole  Mammy's  Torment.  By  Annie  Fellows  Johnston.  12mo, 
pp.  118.    Boston :    L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  60  cents. 

The  Farrier's  Dog  and  His  Fellow.  By  Will  Allen  Drom- 
goole.  12mo,  pp.  75.  Boston :    L.  C.  Page  &.  Co.   SO  cents. 

The  Great  Island ;  or.  Cast  Away  in  Papua.  By  WiUis  Boyd 
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Belated  Feudalism  in  America.   Henry  6.  Chapman. 
Literary  London  Twenty  Years  Ago.  Thomas  W .  Hlgglnson. 
Some  L^npubliahed  Letters  of  Dean  S\*ift.-IV.    O.  B.  Hill. 
The  Coming  Literary  Revival.— II.    J.  S.  Tunison. 
State  Universities  and  Church  Colleges.    F.  W.  Kelsey. 

The  Bookman.— New  York.    December. 

Living  Continental  Critics.— VI.:  N.  K.  Michaelovsky.  V.  S. 

Yarros. 
The  Abuse  of  the  Supernatural  in  Fiction.    Edmund  Gosse. 
A  Hundred  Books  for  a  Village  Library.    C.  K.  Shorter. 
Old  Boston  Booksellers.- III. 

The  Century  Magazine.— New  York.    December, 

Merry  Christmas  in  the  Tenements.    Jacob  A.  Riis. 

A  Religious  Painter:  Fritz  von  Uhde.    W.  Lewis  Eraser. 

The  Author  of  "  A  Visit  from  St.  Nlchol^."  Clarence  Cook. 

Cole's  Old  English  Masters:  Thomas  Qalnsborough.  J.  C. 
Van  Dyke. 

The  Cause  of  Poverty.    Francis  A.  Walker. 

Tennyson  and  His  Friends  at  Freshwater.  V.  C.  Scott  O'Con- 
nor. 

Edwin  Booth  In  London.    E.  H.  House. 

The  Wonderful  Morning  Glories  of  Japan.  Eliza  R.  Scid- 
more. 

The  Chautauquan.— Meadville,  Pa.    December. 

Christ  in  Art.    Charles  M.  Fairbanks. 

A  Study  of  Schiller.    Joseph  Forster. 

Winter  Bird-Life.    Frank  M.  Chapman. 

The  Trend  of  American  Commerce.    Cyrus  C.  Adams. 

The  Eastern  Policy  of  Germany.    G.  B.  Guarlni. 

News-Getting  at  the  Capital.    David  S.  Barry. 

Electricity  in  the  Theatre.    George  H.  Guy. 

What  is  Sociology?    C.  Bougie. 

The  Social  Life  of  the  Southern  Negro.   W.  T.  Hewetson. 

The  Cosmopolitan.— Irvington,  N.  Y.    December. 

Russian  Humanity.    Truzton  Beale. 

The  Well-Dressed  Woman.    Elsie  A.  De Wolfe. 

The  Passion  Plav  in  Switzerland.    R.  H.  E.  Starr. 

Relics  of  Rensselaerwyck.    Cuyler  Reynolds. 

Modern  College  Education— III.    Lawrence  A.  McLouth. 

The  Loves  of  Goethe.    Emma  H.  Nason. 

A  Great  National  Newspaper.    Harry  T.  Peck. 

Demorest'a  Family  Magazine.— New  York.    December. 

The  Story  of  Some  Famous  Bells.   E.  W.  Mayo. 
Millet's  Barbizon.    Sidney  Thompson. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Sothern.    Mary  A.  Fanton. 
The  Newly-Discovered  Sayings  of  Jesus. 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    December. 

Tendencies  of  Secondary  Education.    Charles  W.  Eliot. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Slieldon.    Lewis  H.  Jones. 
The  Three-Year  Undergraduate  Period.    George  Hem  pi. 
Child-Study  and  School  Discipline.    W.  S.  Monroe. 
Aspects  of  English  Teaching  in  the  Lower  Schools.    Agones 

Crary. 
Sub-Freshman  English— I.    Elizabeth  A.  Withey. 
The  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

M.  V.  O'Shea. 


Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.— New  York.    December. 

Andrew  Jackson  as  a  Military  Commander.  A.  Oakey  HalL 
The  Music  of  the  Christmas  Time.    H.  MacCuUoch. 
Famous  Ranches  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley.    Beatrice  de 

Luna. 
Religious  Denominations  of  America.— I.    T.  J.  Morgan. 
An  Old  Castillian  Palace.    Rowland  Thirlmere. 
Native  Life  in  and  around  Calcutta.  T.  H.  Simmons. 

Godey's  Magazine.— New  York.   December. 

Triumphs  in  Amateur  Photography.— L   Marmaduke  Hmn* 

phrey. 
American  Concert  Singers.- 1.    Rupert  Hughes. 
Beautiful  Corfu.    John  Rafter. 
The  Story  of  Playing  Cards.    Agnes  C.  Sage. 
A  Forgotten  Poet-WinthropMackworth  Praed.   F.  W. 

Pangborn. 

Harper's  Magazine.— New  York.    December. 

The  Queen's  Jubilee.    Richard  H.  Davis. 

A  Bird's  Egg.    Ernest  Ingersoll. 

Puppets,  Ancient  and  Modem.    Francis  J.  Ziegler. 

Reindeer  of  the  Jotunheim.    Hamblen  Sears. 

George  William  Curtis  at  Concord.    George  W.  Cooke. 

Ladies*  Home  Journal.- Philadelphia.    December. 

The  Inner  Experiences  of  a  Cabinet  Member's  Wife. 
Christmas  with  an  Emperor.    Nagel  von  Bra  we. 
Inside  of  a  Hundred  Homes.— III.    Edward  H.  Brown. 
The  Jewess  as  She  Was  and  Is.    Gustav  GotthelL 

Lippincott'a  Magazine.— Philadelphia.    December. 

Gold-Mining  in  North  America.    George  E.  Walsh. 

Who  are  the  Greeks  ?    W.  A.  Curtis. 

Egyptian  Queens.    Leigh  North. 

The  Club  Movement  Among  Women.    Emily  Tolman. 

A  Forgotten  Grace.    Annie  S.  Winston. 

Uncle  Sam's  Four-Footed  Friends.    Charles  D.  Rhodes. 

Beards  and  Barbers.    Francis  J.  Zeigler. 

Some  Literary  Shrines  of  Manhattan.— n.   T.  F.  Wolfe. 

McClure'a  Magazine.— New  York.  December. 

The  Death  of  John  Quincy  Adams.    John  M.  Thayer. 
Reminiscences  of  Men  and  Events  of  the  Civil  War.— IL 

Charles  A.  Dana. 
Hymns  that  Have  Helped.    W.  T.  Stead. 
In  Unexplored  Asia.    Dr.  Sven  Hedin. 

Midland  Monthly.— Des  Moines,  Iowa.    December. 

Kentucky  in  Recent  Literature.    Lel^^  Giltner. 
Grant's  Life  in  the  West.— XV.    Col/J.  W.  Emerson. 
A  Feminine  Implement.    Mrs.  M.  B.  WUliamson. 
From  Nazareth  to  Nablous.    Robert  Meredith. 
Birds  of  the  Midland  Region.— IV.    D.  L.  Savage. 
The  Yukon  Gold-Flelds— Their  Output  and  Their  PromiBew 
F.  Crissey. 

Munsey's  Magazine.— New  York.    December. 

The  Modem  Horse  Show.    A.  H.  Godfrey. 

The  Romance  of  Spanish  Royalty.    Stephen  Bonsai. 

My  Favorite  Novelist  and  His  Best  Book.    Anthony  Hope. 

Her  Majesty's  Drawing-Room.    Anna  Leach. 

The  Young  Man  in  Politics.    Joseph  B.  Foraker. 

New  England  Magazine.- Boston.    December. 

Brook  Farm.    G^eorge  Willis  Cooke. 

College  Libraries  in  the  United  States.    Ashton  R.  Willard. 

Personal  Glimpses  of  Our  New  England  Poets.   Charles 

Akers. 
Ludwig  Richter,  the  German  People's  Artist.    W.  H.  Wins- 

low. 
The  Municipality,  Old  and  New.   James  P.  Baxter. 

Scribner's  Magazine.— New  York.    December. 

Sir  Edward  J.  Poynter.    Cosmo  Monkhouse. 

The  Workers.— v.:  In  a  Logging  Camp.    W.  A.  Wyckor. 


CONTENTS  OF  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


m 


THE  OTHER  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH   PERIODICALS. 

(From  the  latest  nurnbeira  received.) 


American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review,— Philadelphia.    Octo- 

What  do  we  Read  ? 

Strugsle  of  Polish  Catholicity  with  Russian  "  Orthodoxy/* 

K.  Parsons. 
Passion-Flowers.    A.  E.  P.  R.  Dowllng. 
Impressions  Produced  by  *'  ApostollcsB  CnrsB."  A.  M.  Grange. 
Fact  and  Fiction  in  Literature.    James  Kendal. 
The  Land  of  Recurring  Famines.    J.  J.  O^Shea. 
The  Expulsion  of  the  Acadians— 1756.    F.  W.  Grey. 
Spain  and  Cuba.    B.  J.  Clinch. 
The  Total  Abstinence  Movement  in  the  United  States.    J.  T. 

Murphy. 
Recent  Phases  of  Bible  Study.    A.  J.  Maas. 
From  Machiavelll  to  John  Calvin,  through  John  Morley. 
Buddha  and  his  Doctrine.    J.  S.  Geisler. 


American  Monthly.— Washington.    November. 

Scraps  from  Revolutionary  History.    Mary  R.  L.  Moore. 

History  of  Our  Flag.    Mary  R.  Day. 

George  Washington's  Marriage.    Katharine  B.  Forsyth. 


No- 


Z. 


American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews.— New  York. 

vember. 

Henry  George :  A  Character  Sketch.    Arthur  McEwen. 

The  Situation  in  Spain.    Stephen  BonsaL 

Personal  Notes  of  Canovas. 

From  the  Lakes  to  the  Sea.    Carl  Snyder. 

Free  Public  Organ  Recitals  in  Boston.    William  I.  Cole. 

Some  Impressions  of  the  Bayreuth  Plays. 

Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly.— New  York.  November. 

Principles  of  Taxation.— XII.    David  A.  Wells. 
Semon^s  Scientific  Researches  in  Australia.    E.  P.  Evans. 
The  British  Association  at  Toronto.    Daniel  S.  Martin. 
The  Racial  Geography  of  Europe.— X.    Germany.    W. 
Ripley. 

Burs  and  Besgar^s-Tlcks.    Soencer  Trotter. 

Expert  Testimony  in  the  Bering  Sea  Controversy.    T.  C. 

Alendenhall. 
Natural  and  Artificial  Perfumes.    M.  Jacques  Passy. 
ArchsBology  and  the  Antiquity  of  Man.    J.  Evans. 
An  Elxperiment  in  Citizen-Training.    Winifred  Buck. 

Art  Amateur.— New  York.    November. 

Our  American  Artists.    Walter  Satterlee. 
Some  Practical  Notes  on  Essential  Oils. 
Drawing  with  Lead  Pencil.    Ernest  Knaufft. 
Tapestry  Painting.    E.  D.  McPherson. 

Art  Interchange.— New  York.    November. 

Impressionism  and  Its  Obstacles.    Arthur  Chamberlain. 
The  Art  of  Teaching  Applied  to  Painting.    N.  E.  Greenlaw. 
Some  Impressions  oi  Sweden.— IV. 
American  Artistic  Lackings.    Arthur  Hoeber. 
Roman  and  Etruscan  Bronzes  at  the  Metropolitan  Musexmi. 
E.  Knauflt. 

• 
A talanta.— London.    November. 

TelPs  Country.    Mary  Grace  Wightwick. 

Frederick  the  Great  and  Voltaire.    Walter  Brookes. 

Flesh-Eating  Plants.    Alexander  H.  Japp. 

The  Romance  of  the  Howards.    Gertrude  Oliver-Williams. 

Badminton  Magaxine.— London.    November. 

The  Route  to  Klondike;  the  Stiklne  River.    C.  Phillippe- 

WoUey. 
Billiards;  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth.    Frederick  Adye. 
Seals;  the  Herds  of  Proteus.    A.  £.  Gathome-Hardy. 
Cricket  in  the  West  Indies.    P.  F.  Warner. 
The  Channel  Row.    Lof  tus  I  .  Peraberton. 
The  Future  of  Rugby  Football.    W.  J.  Lias. 
The  Old  Coaching.    Alex.  Innes  Shand. 

Bankers'  Magaxine.— New  York.    November. 

Profits  of  National  Bank  Circulation. 

The  Monetary  Commission. 

Reorganizing  an  Old  Bank  System. 

The  Austro-Bungarian  Bank. 

Present  Money  Reform  of  Austro-Hungary. 

Bankers*  Magazine.- London.    November. 

The  Upward  Movement  in  the  Rate  of  Interest. 
Another  Free  Silver  Fiasco.    W.  R.  Lawson. 


The  Bank  of  England.— X. 

The  West  Indian  Problem.    George  Yard. 

The  Land-Transfer  Act,  1807. 

Biblical  World.— Chlca<»o.    November. 

Jesus  as  a  Prophet.    Sylvester  Bumham. 
The  Hilltops  of  Palestine.    George  E.  MerriU. 
Speculative  Value  of  Comparative  Religrion.    M.  Shell. 
Professor  McGiflFert  on  the  Apostolic  Age.  Shailer  Mathews. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. — Edinburgh.    November. 

Lord  Tennyson. 

The  Calendar  of  Scottish  Crime.— 11.    Herbert  Maxwell. 

A  Modem  Arcadia.    (Mexico).    E.  F.  Ames. 

At  the  Coronation  of  George  IV. 

Tiger  Majesty.    Edward  A.  Irving. 

Disobedience  in  Action. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.— London.    October. 

The  International  Statistical  Institute. 

German  Credit  Associations. 

The  Proposed  Florida  Ship  Canal. 

Regulations  for  the  Commercial  Samples  Museum  in  Japan. 

The  New  Canadian  Tariff.    Continued. 

The  New  Cuban  Tariff  and  British  Trade. 

Borderland.— London.    (Quarterly.)    October. 

Suspension  of  the  Publication  of  Borderland, 

After  Four  Years.    Miss"X." 

A  Visit  to  Mrs.  Piper.    A  Travelling  Borderlander. 

The  Secret  of  Magic.    Charles  Leland. 

The  Strange  Experiences  of  Mr.  Maitland. 

Dr.  Buchanan's  Defence  of  "  Primitive  Christianity." 

Mesmeric  Clairvoyance. 

The  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  Theosophy.    Mrs.  Besant 

and  Others. 
The  Art  of  Mind-Building. 
Haunted  Hampton  Court. 

Canadian  Magazine.— Toronto.    November. 

The  Makers  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.— I.    J.  G.  Bourinot. 
The  Premiers  of  Ontario  Since  Confederation.    J.  S.  Wil- 

lison. 
The  Fenian  Raid  of  1806.    John.A.  Cooper. 
Canadian  and  United  States  Rugby.    George  W.  Orton. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine.— London.    November. 

The  Gentle  Art  of ''  Dufflng."    Robert  Machray. 
My  Day  in  the  Temple.    A  JPractising  Barrister. 

Srcling  over  the  Caucasus  Mountains.    John  Foster  Eraser, 
r.  Hiul  Caine  at  Home.    Frederick  Dolman. 

Cassier's  Magazine.- New  York.    November. 

Geological  Knowledge  in  Mining.    T.  A.  Richard. 
Discharging  and  Storing  Grain  at  a  British  Port.    W.  G. 

Whales.  ' 

The  City  of  the  Future.    E.  H.  Mullln. 
The  Compound  Locomotive  in  the  United  States.   W.  L. 

CaUicart. 
Systematic  Boiler  Construction.   W.  D.  Wansbrough. 
High  Temperatures  Aboard  Ship.    F.  M.  Bennett. 
Engineering  Experience.    G.  W.  Dickie. 
Alfred  Fernandez  Yarrow. 

Catholic  World.— New  York.    November. 

Dr.  Benson  on  the  Primacy  of  Jurisdiction.    G.  McDermot. 

The  Church  in  Britain  Before  St.  Augustine.   J.  A.  Floyd. 

Be  Ye  Cultured.    Anthony  Yorke. 

The  Hypothesis  of  Evolution.    William  Seton. 

Famine  in  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Year. 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmetsburg,  Md.    J.  Rooney. 

How  Shall  We  Win  the  New  Englander  ?    A.  M.  Clark. 

Disease  in  Modem  Fiction.    J.  J.  Morrissey. 

The  Fribourg  Congress.    Edward  A.  Pace. 

Chambers's  Journal.— Edinburgh.    November. 

Braeriach.    H.  Macmillan. 

Diamonds  as  Made  by  Nature  and  by  Man.   J.  B.  C.  Ker- 
shaw. 
Regimental  Bands. 
Nickel  and  Cobalt.    T.  L.  Phlpson. 
Mushroom-Growing.    R.  Hedger- Wallace. 
Chocolate-Culture.    Rowland  W.  Cater. 
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Charities  Review.— New  York.    October. 

The  Problem  of  Crime.    Frederick  H.  Wlnea. 
Physical  Health  of  the  Insane.    P.  M.  Wise. 
After-Gare  of  the  Insane.    Richard  Dewey. 
Care  of  the  Feeble-Minded.    F.  W.  Powell. 
Outdoor  Relief  In  the  West.    Robert  Hunter. 

Church  Quarterly  Review.^London.    October. 

The  Plantinar  of  the  English  Church. 

Archbishop  Benson's  *' Cyprian." 

Earlv  Christian  Missions  in  Their  Relations  to  Heathen  Re- 

lifilons. 
The  Athi^naslan  Creed. 

Dr.  Samuel  Butler ;  a  Oreat  Schoolmaster  Sixty  Tears  Since. 
The  Development  of  Rellffion. 
The  Celtic  Church  in  Wales. 

Apocryphal  Apocalypses  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John. 
The  Sacred  Manhood  of  the  Son  of  God. 
The  Diocese  of  Lincoln. 
The  Lambeth  Conference  of  18B7. 

Contemporary  Review.— London.    November. 

The  New  Political  Era.    E.  J.  Dillon. 

The  House  of  Blackwood.    A.  M.  Stoddart. 

The  Position  of  the  Education  Question.   E.  Lyulph  Stanley. 

Does  America  Hate  Ensland  ?    Andrew  Carnegie. 

Beauty  and  Ugliness.  Continued.  V .  Lee  and  C.  Anstnither- 

Thomson. 
Tennyson.    Agnes  Grace  Weld. 
The  Trade  of  the  Britlfth  Colonies.    M.  G.  Mulhall. 
The  Inhabitants  of  Milk.    Edmund  Vemey. 
The  Limits  of  Nature.    Emma  Marie  Caillard. 
Europe  and  the  Jews.    Arnold  White. 
Bimetallism  and  the  Bank.    H.  R.  Grenfell. 
The  Mayoralty  Election  in  New  York.    James  Bryce. 

Cornhill  Magaxine.— Ixindon.    November. 

The  Great  Storm  of  1703.    Henry  Harries. 

Tennyson  in  Ireland.    Alfred  P.  Graves. 

The  Sepoy  Revolt  at  Delhi,  May,  1857-III.    E.  Vibart. 

The  Genesis  of  the  Gold-Flelds  in  Australia.  R.  Boldrewood. 

Sir  Boyle  Roche.    C.  L.  Falklner. 

Sir  Charles  Murray's  Adventures  with  the  Pawnees. 

The  Humorous  Side  of  Clerical  Life.    S.  F.  L.  Bemays. 

Cosmopolia.— London.    November. 

(In  English.) 
Old  Samoan  Days.    Louis  Becke. 
A  Danish  Poet.    E.  F.  L.  Robertson. 
Moscow.    Arthur  Symons. 
Italian  Literature.    Helen  Zimmem,  E.  Corradlni. 

(In  IVench.) 
Marie-Antoinette.    Mme.  Arvfede  Barine. 
The  Hollanders  in  Java.    Joseph  Challey-Bert. 
An  Unpublished  Project  of  Dumouriez.    Paul  Bonnefon. 
The  Literary  Movement  in  the  Low  Countries.   R.  CandianL 
_,  (In  German.) 

The  Countess  Sophie  of  Saxony.    Kuno  Fischer. 
The  Native  Dally  Press  in  China  and  Japan,  and  its  Readers. 

M.  v.  Brandt. 
Moltke's    Military    Correspondence.     Concluded.    I.   von 

Verdy  du  Vemois. 
Social  Problem  of  the  Modem  State.    Concluded.    Rudolf 

Sohm. 

Demorest'B  Magaxine.— New  York.    November. 

A  Winter  In  an  Oasis.    Margaret  S.  Hall. 
Golf:    An  Adopted  Sport.    Mary  A.  Fan  ton. 

The  Dial. -Chicago. 

October  16. 
The  Chicago  Public  Library. 
When  Doctors  Disagree.    W.  E.  Simonds. 

November  1. 
The  YerkeB  Observatory. 
Magic  Lines.    S.  R.  Elliott. 

Dublin  Review.— London.    (Quarterly.)    October. 

Cooperative  Village  Banks.    Mrs.  V.  Crawford. 
Richard  Rolle,  the  Hermit.    T.  E.  Bridget t. 
St.  Peter  nnd  the  Roman  Primacy.    F.  Bacchus, 
Education  of  Women  in  France.    Mrs.  Al^rar  Thorold. 
The  Grotrorian  Melodiesln  the  Manuscript's  and  the  Editions. 
Medlfpval  Scrvice-Books  of  Aquitaine.    K.  Twigge. 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  as  a  Preacher.    Canon  Mac  key. 


Edinburgh  Review.— London.    (Quarterly.) 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson. 

FrldtJof  Nansen  and  tlie  Approach  to  the  Pole. 
The  Warfare  of  Science  witli  Theology. 
Ideals  of  Romance. 


October. 


The  Irish  Land  Question. 

The  Plain  of  Thebes. 

The  Internal  Crisis  in  Germany. 

Education. —Boston.    November. 

How  Can  a  Teacher  Become  Master  of  His  Business  ?  G.  H. 
Martin. 

The  Function  of  Student^*  Clabe.    H.  K.  Landis. 

Arithmetic.    W.C.  Boyden. 

Rhetoric  in  Secondary  Schools.    L.  May  McLean. 

Pedagogical  Inferences  from  Child-Study  .—III.  T.  S.  Low- 
den. 

Educational  Review.— New  York.    November. 

Educational  Movements  in  England.    Joshua  Fitch. 

A  New  School  in  a  New  Neighborhood.    F.  L.  Lugueer. 

Lines  of  Child-Studyfor  the  Teacher.    G.  W.  A.  Luckey. 

Bible  Study.    JohnW.HaU. 

Runnings  of  an  Education  Society.   Walter  Channing. 

Present  Status  of  the  Elective  System  in  American  Colleges. 

A.  P.  Brigham. 
English  and  Latin  In  the  Illinois  High  Schools.  D.  E.  Dodge. 
The  Problem  of  Practice-Teaching.    H.  H.  Seerley. 
The  Dark  Side  of  the  Picture.    F.  R.  Morrison. 

Educational  Review.— London.    October. 

Convocation  at  the  University  of  Madras.  Charles  H.  Payne. 
The  Fine  Art  of  Blundering. 

The  Organization  of  Secondary  Education  in  Great  Britain. 
H.  T.  Gerrans. 

The  Engineering  Magazine.— New  York.    November. 

Effects  of  Trade  Unionism  upon  Skilled  Mechanics.   H.  S. 

Maxim. 
Future  Supremacy  in  the  Iron  Markets  of  the  World.— I.  J. 

S.  Jeans. 
Modern  Wharf  Improvements  and  Harbor  Facilities.— II. 

F.  Crowell. 
Cost-Keeping  Methods  in  Machine  Shop  and  Foundry.— II. 

H.  Roland. 
The  American  Tall  Building  from  a  European  Point  o' 

View.    S.  H.  Capper. 
Enormous  Possibilities  of  Rapid  Electric  Travel.— IL    C.  H 

Davis.  F.  S.  Williamson. 
Economical  Governing  of  Steam  Engrlnes.    J.  S.  Raworth. 
Growing  Importance  of  Cement  in  Constructive  Work.   E 

W.  U^wey. 
Iron  Ore  Loading  on  the  American  Great  Lakes.   H.  J. 

Slifer. 
English  Goods  Stations  and  Railway  Yards.   W.  R.  White- 

nead. 

English  Historical  Review.— London.  (Quarterly.)  October. 

William  of  Drogheda  and  the  Universal  Ordinary.  Professor 
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Across  Persia  on  a  Bicycle.    John  Foster  Eraser. 
Lord  Tennyson.    With  Portraits.    John  Dennis. 
Plymouth,  Old  and  New.    W.  J.  Gordon. 

Longman's  Magazine.— London.    November. 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.    Andrew  Lang. 
A  Nile  Flight  in  March^  1897. 

Macmillan's  Magazine.— London.    November. 

The  Diary  of  a  Private  Soldier  in  the  Peninsular  War. 

The  Meeting  of  Horace  and  Virgil.    Prof.  Ramsay. 

A  New  Academy  for  France. 

The  Murder  of  the  Duke  of  Gandla.    A.  H.  Norway. 
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Ajnerlcan  Diplomacy. 
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John  Cameron.    Portrait.    Thomas  Read  Wilkinson. 
The  Greek  Comedy.    Arthur  W.  Fox. 
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Forward,  not  Backward.    M.  Ellinger. 
Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  in  Congress.    I.  ZangwiU. 
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James  A.  McCauly«  D.D.,  LL.D.    T.  S.  Thomas. 

The  Law  of  Sacrifice  Obeyed  by  Jesus  Christ.  J.  H.  Bethards. 

Saturdarianlsm.    S.  W.  Gamble. 

Illustrations  of  the  Jewish  Passion  in  Literature.    Ellen 
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Our  Disjointed  Episcopacy.    J.  H.  Potts. 
The  Doctrines  of  the  Atonement.    W.  S.  H.  Hermans. 
A  Letter  from  George  Whltefleld.    J.  T.  Hatfield. 
Ancient  and  Modern  Feeling  for  Nature.    L.  O.  Kuhns. 
Is  the  Millennium  an  Evolution  ?    B.  F.  Rawlins. 
A  Vital  Theology  and  Its  Cognates.    C.  W.  Jacobs. 

The  Missionary  Herald.- Boston.    November. 

Annual  Survey  of  the  Work  of  the  American  Board,  1896-(I7. 

The  Success  of  Christian  Missions.    Judson  Smith. 

A  Special  Business  Paper  from  the  Prudential  Committee. 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World.— New  York.    November. 

The  World-Wide  Uprising  of  Christian  Students.    A.  T. 
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A  Bright  Spot  on  a  Dark  Continent.    Paul  de  Schweinitz. 
Lights  and  Shadows  on  the  Frontier.    E.  A.  Paddock. 
The  Mountaineers  of  Madison  County,  N.  C.    Mrs.  D,  L. 
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Tlie  (il^enesis  of  a  Church  in  Brazil.    G.  W.  Chamberlain. 
Missions  in  Malaysia.    J.  Vahl. 

Music— Chicago.   November. 

Charles  Gounod.    CamiUe  Saint-Saens. 

Incidents  from  the  Life  of  Rubinstein.    Ivan  Martinoff. 

The  Quintessence  of  Wagnerism.    A.  W.  Spencers. 
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National  Magazlne.—Boetoa.    Noyember. 

Some  Days  and  Nights  in  Littlo  Ctiina.   Mabel  C.  Craft. 

From  Out  the  Parple  Grsipe.    Henry  Haynie. 

Christ  and  Uls  Time— XIII.    Dallas  L.  Sharp. 

The  College  Settlements  of  the  Great  Cities.   A.  W.  TarbelL 

FootbaU  as  We  Find  It.    F.  Fnrbnsh. 

National  Review.— London.   November. 

Native  Rhodesia.    H.M.  Hole. 

Compulsory  Arbitration  at  Work.   W.  P.  Beeves. 

Life  of  Tennvson.    Leslie  Stephen. 

The  Eton  ana  Harrow  Match. 

Great  Britain*s  Dnty.    A  Symposium. 

A  SchoolJourney  in  Germany.    Catherine  Dodd. 

The  True  Place  of  the  Volunteer.    Eustace  Balfour. 

Nineteenth  Century.— London.    November. 

The  Dual  and  the  Triple  Alliance.    Cav.  F.  Crispi. 

The  Monetary  Chaos.    Robert  Giifen. 

Creeds  in  the  Primary  Schools.    Joshua  Fitch. 

Modem  Education.    Professor  Mahafly. 

The  Italian  Novels  of  Marion  Crawford.    Oulda. 

The  Fur-pullers  of  South  London.    Mrs.  Ho(<g. 

Some  First  Impressions  of  European  Capitals.    Wemyss 

Reid. 
The  Genealoffy  of  Nelson.   W.  Laird  Clowes. 
Liquor  Traffic  in  Africa.    Major  Lugard. 
The  Financial  Relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Sir 

John  Lubbock. 
GuicciardlnL   John  Morley. 

North  American  Review.— New  York.    November. 

The  Life  of  Tennyson.    Edmund  Gosse. 

The  Commercial  value  of  the  Shipv'ard.    Lewis  Nixon. 

Effect  of  New  Gold  Upon  Prices.    Charles  A.  Conant. 

The  United  States  and  the  Spanish-American  Colonies.    M. 
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Thirty  Years  of  American  Trade.    M.  G.  Mulhall. 
Leprosy  and  Hawaiian  Annexation.    P.  A.  Morrow. 
The  Present  Railway  Situation.    H.  T.  Newcomb. 
Woman's  Political  Evolution.    J.  Ellen  Foster. 
A  Review  of  the  Cuban  Question.    Hannis  Taylor. 

The  Open  Court.— Chicago.    November. 

The  Study  of  Ethnological  Jurisprudence.    A.  H.  Post. 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel— v.    C.  H.  Cornill. 

The  Religion  of  Science:  The  Worship  of  Beneficence.   J. 

Odgers. 
Death  in  Religious  Art.    Paul  Cams. 
Vivisection  from  an  Ethical  Point  of  View. 


November. 
A.  H.  Godfrey. 


Outing.— New  York. 

Round  the  Summer  Horse-Shows. 
Yachting  on  Northwestern  Lakes.    Walter  S.  Mflnor. 
Footballof  W:  A  Forecast  of  the  Season.    Walter  Camp. 
From  Genoa  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  Awheel— VI.    Paul  E. 
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tiawn-Tennis  Honors  of  the  Season.    J.  P.  Paret. 
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A  World  Temperance  Meeting. 

Henry  George:  Personal  Impressions.    T.  G.  Shearman. 
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Alfred  Tennyson:  Poet  and  Man.    Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

Salem:  Historic  and  Picturesque  Features.  AnnaN.  Ben- 
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The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life— XXXI.    Justf n  McCarthy. 

**  The  Most  Valuable  Book  in  the  World."    W.  8.  Harwood. 

Righteously.    By  Lyman  Abbott. 

Some  Seventeenth  Century  Liberals.  John  Hales,  E.  A. 
George. 

Pall  Mall  Magaxine.— London.   November. 

Longleaf.    A.  H.  Malan. 

The  Campaign  of  St.  Vincent.    O'Connor  Morris. 

Sir  John  Macdonald;  a  Builder  of  the  Empire.    Baroness 
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Influence  of  Milton  on  Wordsworth.    V.  P.  Squires. 
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The  Italians  in  Africa.    Frederick  Augustus  Edwards. 
Colonial  Expansion:  the  Australasian  Dependencies  and 

Federation. 
Edmund  Burke,  1780-07.   N.  W.  Sibley. 
Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland.   Andrew  Murohy. 
Sixty  Years  of  Elementary  Education.   Vernon  Oibberd. 
The  Problem  of  Home  Work.    Margaret  H.  Irwin. 
Education  Authority  and  Municipar Boroughs.    M.  Porritt. 
Latin  and  Greek  vs.  French  and  German.    T.  M.  Hopkins. 
Victorian  Medicine ;  Its  Status  and  Development.  H.  Baptist 

Crofts. 
About  a  Separate  Creation.   W.  T.  Freeman. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magasine.— New  York.  November. 

Double-Coated  Plates  and  Development.   M.  A.  Seed. 

TestingPrints  for  Hypo. 

Warm-Tone  Lantern  and  Transparency  Plates.   M.  B.  Pun- 

nett. 
Papers  for  Professional  Photographers— XZX.    J.  A.  Ten- 

nant. 
The  Photographic  Lens.   T.  R.  Dallmeyer. 
Latitude  oi  the  Plate. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Daheim.— Leipzig. 

October  2. 
Ballooning  in  Switzerland.   J.  C.  Heer. 

October  9. 

King  Frederick  WilliaQi  IIL  and  Queen  Louise.   Prof.  E. 

Heyck.  

The  Steamer  JTalssrTFWieZmdsrGrosstf.    H.  Bohrdt. 

October  10. 

Eduard  Paulus.    With  Portrait.    R.  Weitbrecht. 
Frederick  William  III.    Continued 

October  £8. 

Hans  Holbein  at  Basle.   A.  Rosenberg. 

Deutscher  Hausschatx.— Regensburg. 

Heft  1. 

The  Grandeur  of  Creation.    Dr.  O.  Wamatsch. 

Elk-Hunting.    B.  Ttlmies. 

The  Falling  of  the  Leaves  in  Autumn.    J.  Sanerbom. 

The  German  Catholic  Assembly  at  Landshut.  With  Portraits. 


Deutsche  Revue.— Stuttgart.    October. 

Rudolf  Lindau  on  Prince  Bismarck,  1878-1884.    H.  von  Posch- 

inger. 
Sick  Poets  and  Their  Poetry.   J.  Sadger. 
Rarefied  Air  and  Ballooning.   Hauptmann  Gross. 
Conservatives  in  England  and  Germany.    Concluded. 
The  Bunsen  Family  Archives.    Continued.    F.  Nippold. 
Training  in  the  German  Army.     General  von  Blume. 
Suggestion  and  Hypnotism.    O.  Vogt. 

The  Relations  between  the  English  and  the  German  People. 
The  Civil  Code  and  National  Life.   Dr.  Friedrichs. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.    October. 

Arnold  BOckllng.    H.  Grinun. 

The  Tatra.    E.  Strasburger. 

Strength  and  Weakness  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  C.  Freiherr 

von  der  Goltz. 
Johannes  Brahms.    J.  V.  Widmann. 
^schylus  in  Berlin. 
Ferdinand  Gregorovius.   F.  X.  Kraus. 


THE  FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


Bibliotheque  Universelle.— Lausanne.    October. 

Russian  Policy  in  the  Far  East.    M.  Reader. 
Edvard  Grieg.    Continued.    Louis  Monastier. 
Comtesse  Elise  de  BernstorfT.    Maurice  Muret. 
The  Proposed  Government  Ownership  of  Swiss  Railways. 
Continued.    Ed.  Tallichet. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— Paris. 
October  1. 

Letters  from  Louis  Blanc  to  Noel  Parfalt. 
Souvorors  *'  The  Art  of  Conquering."    General  Dragomirof. 
My  Father.    Prince  de  Valory. 
Savage  Annam.    M.  de  Pouvourville. 

A  Yachting  Tour  to  the  Seat  of  the  Grseco-Turklsh  War— L 
The  Protection  of  Trees.    M.  Regelsperger. 
Letters  on  Foreign  Politics.    Mme.  Juliette  Adam. 

October  Ifi. 

Letters  of  Louis  Blanc  to  Noel  Parfalt.    Continued. 

French  Anglomania.    Duchesse  de  Fitz^ames. 

France  In  Africa.    M.  A.  Fock. 

Souvorors '*  The  Art  of  Conquering.**   Continued.    General 

Dragomirof. 
Savage  Annam.    Continued.   M.  de  Pouvourville. 
A  YachtingTour  to  the  Seat  of  the  Graeco-Turkish  War— IL 
Iietters  on  Foreign  Politics.   Mme.  Juliette  Adam. 

Reforme  Sociale.— Paris. 

October  1. 

The  Housing  and  Feeding  of  the  People.    E.  Brelay. 
The  Social  R61e  of  the  Civil  Engineer.    M.  Cheysson. 
Industrial  Assurance  in  France  against  Accidents  to  Work- 
men. 


October  18. 

The  Agricultural  Population  of  Aries. 

The  Housing  and  Feeding  of  the  People.    Concluded.    E. 

Brelay. 
ProvenQal  Society  in  the  Middle  Ages.    C.  de  Ribbe. 

Revue  Bleue.— Paris. 

October  2. 

Jean  Jacques  Weiss.    Fr6d4ric  Loli6e. 

The  Development  of  Modem  Literatures.    Ed.  Rod. 

October  9. 
France  in  '89.    Emile  Faguet. 
Paul  Stapfer.    Ch.  Recolln. 

October  16. 
Theatre  Crowds.    Continued.    Francisque  Sarcey. 
Dogmatism  and  Impressionism.    G.  Pellissier. 

October  23. 

Theatre  Crowds.    Continued.    F.  Sarcey. 
The  Psychology  of  Juries.    Henry  Aubepin. 

October  80. 

Socialism  and  Crime.    A.  Fouill6e. 
Napoleon  I.  at  Brienne.    A.  Chuquet. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.— Paris. 

October  1. 

Chateaubriand  and  the  War  with  Spain. 

American  Socialism— Socialism  in  Fiction.   Th.  Bantzon. 

What  is  Poetry?   Sully  Prudhonmie. 

InThessaly.   Pierre  Mllle. 

The  Gold  Mines  of  Alaska  and  of  British  Columbia.   C.  de 

Varigny. 
M.  Desmollns'  Work  on  the  Superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
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October  15. 

The  Austro-Himgaiian  Monarchy  and  the  Enropean  Equi- 
librium. 

The  Madness  of  Gerard  de  Nerval.    M.  Barine. 

The  Population  Question  and  Democratic  Civilization.  P. 
Leroy-Beaulieu. 

In  Thessaly.    Continued.   Pierre  MiUe. 

Revue  Generale.— Brussels.    October. 

John  Ruskin.    Arnold  Ooffln. 
The  Catholic  Party  in  France.    Ch.  Woeste. 
Rural  Democracy.    Alph  AUark. 
Judaism.   Concluded.    A.  Castelein. 

Revue  de  Paris.— Paris. 

October  1. 

The  Due  d'Aumale.    AufiTQste  Laugel. 

L^\rt  de  Napoleon.    Commandant  Rousset. 

Impressions  of  Annam.    Pierre  Loti. 

Is  the  Bayreuth  Theatre  Declining  ?    Albert  Lavlgnac. 

October  16. 

Letters  to  Montalembert.    Lamennais. 

The  Lower  Chamber.    Leouzon  Le  Due. 

My  Retirement  from  Power.    Due  de  Richelieu. 

Sven  Hedin  in  Central  Asia.    O.  O.  de  Heidenstam. 


Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire.— Paris.    October  IQ. 

The  Dejxipulation  of  France.    E.  Levasseur. 

The  Bread  Question  in  France  in  1807.    6.  Oraux. 

The  French  Colonial  Army.    Fleury-Ravarin. 

Accidents  to  Workmen  in  Italy.    F.  Leunpertic^. 

The  Question  of  Popular  Credit  in  France.    M.  Dufourmao- 

telle. 
Maritime  Assurance.   Concluded.   J.  Durieuz. 

Revue  dec  Revuee.— Paris. 
October  1. 
A  Pantheon  of  Journals  and  Journalists.    Jean  Flnot. 
Radiography  in  Nervous  Surgery.    Dr.  ChipaulU 
The  Cuban  War. 

October  15. 
An    Unpublished  Album  of    Verses  belonging    to    Hans 

Andersen. 
The  Literature  of  the  Soudan.    L^  Claretie. 
A  Pantheon  of  Journals  and  Journalists.    Continued.  J. 
Finot. 

Revue  Socialiste.— Paris.    October. 

Socialism:  Its  Political  and  Economic  Organization.  6. 

Renard. 
The  Nationalization  of  Swiss  Railways.    F.  Ruedi. 
Individual  Liberty  and  Collectivism.    J.  Alavaill. 
The  International  Congress  at  Zurich.    O.  Rapin. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS. 


Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  November  numbers  of  periodicals. 

For  table  of  abbreviations  see  page  784. 


Abdul  Hamid,  An  Interview  with,  A.  W.  Terrell,  CM. 
Abstinence.  Total,  in  the  United  States,  J.  T.*  Murphy,  ACQ. 
AcAdians,  The  Expulsion  of  the— 1756,  F.  W.  Grey,  ACQ. 
Africa  * 

A  Bright  Spot  on  a  Dark  Continent,  MlsR. 

The  Italians  in  Africa,  F.  A.  Edwards,  WR. 
Albert  the  Great,  Blessed,  M.  M.  O'Kane,  R. 
All  Souls'  Day.  Eliza  A.  Starr.  R. 
Almhouses,  Trinity,  W.  C.  Preston,  SunM. 
America,  A  French  Critic's  Impressions  of,  F.  Brunetifere, 

McCl. 
Andr^e's  Flight  into  the  Unknown,  J.  Stadling,  CM. 
Apostolicse  Cures,  Impressions  Produced  by,  A.  M.  Grange, 
ACQ. 


Aristotle,  The  Political  Philosophy  of,  I.  Loos,  A  APS. 
Armies:  See  contents  of  J  MSI;  US:  USM. 
Arnold,  Matthew,  as  Seen  through  His  Letters,  GM. 
AssisI,  St.  Francis  of.  Last  Days  of,  SunM. 
Astrology,  Inductive— III.,  John  Hazelrigs,  Int. 
Astronomical :  The  Yerkes  Observatory,  D,  Nov.  1. 
Atf3nement,  The  Doctrine  of,  W.  S.  H.  Hermans,  MR. 
Austen,  Jane:  Jane  Austen's  Husband,  A.  C.  Hillier,  TB. 
Australia,  Semen's  Scientific  Researches  in,  APS. 
Autumn,  the  Physical  Changes  of,  N.  S.  Shaler,  Chaut. 
Australia,  Genesis  of  the  Gold-Fields  in,  R.  Boldrewood,  C. 
Baby  Show,  At  A,  Str.  ,  „  ,     ™  , 

Bacon-Shakespeare  Folly,  Forty  Years  of,  John  Fiske,  AM. 
Banquets  of  Olden  Time,  F.  J.  Zeigler,  Lipp. 
Banking :  See  also  contents  of  Bank. 

Co5perative  Village  Banks,  DR,  Oct. 

Distribution  of  Small  Banks  in  the  West,  T.  Cooke,  QJEcon. 

The  National  Banking  System,  C  F.  Dunbar,  QJhcon. 
Bastile,  The,  QR,  Oct.  ^  ,         ^^^„ 

Bayreuth  Plavs,  Some  Impressions  or  the,  A  MRU. 
Beauty  and  Ijgllness,  V.  Lee.  C.  Anstrutlier-Thomson,  CR. 
Bellamy's  "Equality,"  N.  P.  Oilman,  QJEcon. 
Bering  Sea  Controversy,  Expert  Testimony  in  the,  APS. 
Bering  Sea  Dispute,  The,  H.  W.  Wilson,  Y  K. 
Bible  :  See  contents  of  HomR. 

Bible  Study,  John  W.  Hall,  EdRXY ;  A.  J.  Maas,  ACQ. 
Bicv'clinK' 

The  Bicycle  in  Military  Use,  E.  P.  Lnwton,  .TMSI. 

Frt)m  Genoa  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  Awheel- -VI.,  O. 

Across  Persia  on  a  Bicycle,  J.  F.  Fraser,  LH. 

Cycling  Over  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  J.  F.  Fraser,  CF^f. 
Bimetallism,  The  Case  Against,  G.  H.  Smith,  A. 
Bimetallism  and  the  Bank,  H.  K.  Grenfell.  CR. 
Biology,  The  Century's  Progress  in,  H.  S.  Williams,  Harp. 
Bird  Anthology  from  Sill,  H.  L.  Graham,  PL. 
Blackwood,  The  House  of,  A.  M.  Stoddart,  CR. 
Brandon.  Vermont.  Augusta  W.  Kellogg,  NEM. 
Brazil,  The  Genesis  of  a  Church  in,  C.  W.  Chamberlain, 


MisR. 
British  Association  at  Toronto,  D.  S.  Martin,  APS. 
Bront6,  Charlotte,  Early  Romances  of— 11.,  PL. 
Buddha  and  His  Doctrine,  J.  S.  Geisler,  ACQ. 
Building,  The  American  Tall,  EngM;  Owen  Brainard,  Chant 
Burke,  Edmund,  irai)-17W,  WR. 
Burs  and  Beggar's-Ticks,  Spencer  Trotter,  APS. 
Caine,  Hall,  at  Home.  F.  DolmaUjCFM. 
Cameron.  Mrs.,  Her  Erlends  and  Her  Photographs,  CM. 
Canada:  See  contents  of  CanM. 

Canals:  fYopi  the  Lakes  to  the  Sea,  Carl  Snyder,  AMRR. 
Canovas.  Personal  Notes  on,  AMRR. 
Catholicity,  Polish,  Struggle  of,  with  Russian  Orthodoxy, 

ACQ. 
Cawdor,  The  Castle  of  the  Thane  at,  Cos. 
Cement  in  Constructive  Work,  Importance  of,  EngM. 
Charity:  See  also  contents  of  CRev. 
Charity  and  Progress,  Edward  Cummings,  QJEcon. 
Children's  Institutions  of  Boston.  W.  I.  Cole,  NEM. 
Chitral,  The  Story  of,  C.  Lowe,  CM. 
Chocolate  Culture,  R.  W.  Cater,  CJ. 
Christian    Citizenship    Movement,   The,    Carlos   Martyn, 

HomR. 
Church,  The  Country,  in  America,  W.  B.  Bigelow,  Scrib. 
Church  in  Britain  before  St.  Augustine,  J.  A.  Floyd,  C VV. 
Cities,  Growth  of  Great,  R.  S.  Tracy,  CM. 
Citizen-Training,  An  Ezperiment  in,  Winifred  Buck,  APS. 
City  of  the  Future,  The,E.  H.  MullIn,Ca8M. 
Civil  War,  Reminiscences  of  the,  C.  A.  Dana.  McCl. 
Clerical  Life.  The  Humorous  Side  of,  S.  F.  L.  Bemays,  C. 
Coaching,  The  Old,  A.  I.  Shand,  Bad. 
Codox  Argenteus :    The  Most  Valuable  Book  in  the  World, 

Out. 
College  Professor,  Confessions  of  a,  Scrib. 
Colonial  Expansion, British,  WR. 
Columbia  University,  J.  F.  Thome,  FrL. 
Constitution,  The  Frigate,  Ira  N.  Hollis,  AM. 
Conveyances,  Queer,  Str. 
Cope,  Edward  Drinker— A  Great  Naturalist,  H.  F.  Osbom, 

CM. 
Corsica,  Labor  and  Capital  for,  E.  M.  Lynch,  GM. 
Courtesies,  On  Small,  Frances  C.  Baylor,  Lipp. 
Creation,  AlK)ut  a  Separate.  W.  T.  Freeman,  wR. 
Crawford,  Marlon,  The  Italian  Novels  of,  Ouida,  NC. 
Creatures  of  the  Past,  Strange.  W.  H.  Ballon,  CM. 
Cricket  in  the  West  Indies,  P.  F.  Warner,  Bad. 
Crime : 

Promoting  Manhood  and  Preventing  Crime,  B.O.  Flower,A. 

The  Calendar  of  Scottish  Crime— II.  Herbert  Maxwell, 
Black. 

The  Problem  of  Crime,  F.  H.  Wines,  CRev,  Oct. 
Cuba,  Spain  and,  B.  J.  Clinch,  ACQ. 
Cuban  Question,  A  Review  of  the,  Hannis  Taylor,  NAR. 
Culture,  Ideality  in,  J.  B.  Miller,  Int. 
Dark  Arts,  A  Glance  at  the,  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  Cos. 
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Democracy  Knd  the  Laboring  Man.  I .. 
DUIect.TheDsyaf,  C.  DeLeon.Llpp. 
laMadebj  Natnra  and  hy  Man.  CJ. 

Diplomacy,  American,  Mac. 

Disease  in  Modern  PIcUon,  J.J.  Morrlssey.  CW. 

Divine  Han,  Pbiloeophr  of  the-IV.,  Hudor  Genone.  ItiL 

Drawtng  irllh  Lead-Pencil.  Ernest  Knanfft.  AA. 

Eden,  Tbe  River,  E.  R.  Dlbdln,  PrL. 

Education:  See  kIso  contents  of  Ed -.  EdR;8Rev;  NC:WR. 

Education  of  Women  In  France,  Mra.  A.  Thorold.  DR.  Ort. 

"        "  ID  of  Education  In  Democralic  Society.  C.  W.  Eliot. 


Interest,  tbe  Upward  Movement  lu  the  Rate  of,  BankL. 

Irish  Land  Qaestlon.  The.  EK.  Oct. 

Iron  Markets  of  the  World,  Future  Supremacy  In  the— 1_ 

EngM. 
Iron  MlnlnB.  EdlBon'a  Revolatlon  In,  T.  Waters.  HcCI. 
Jackson,  Andrew— I.,  A  Oakey  Hall,  FrL. 
Japan:    Tbe  New  Japan,  Toru  HobM.  Harp. 
Japanese  on  the  Paclflo  Coast.  J.  B.  Bennett.  CLaut. 
Jesus  sa  a  Prophet,  Sylvester  BumhHm.  BW. 


Out, 


E^t^'r" 


Life,  S: 


ches  of,  Flor 


T-HUIhonse,  MIdM. 


■B  Alaska's  Eldorado,  MIdM. 


Emotions,  The  Primary.  David  Ir 

Euslaud's  MlllUry  tteqnlre: *- 

Epfscopacy.  Our  DlsJolntB' 
EpEstemoloBy,  Cs-  '•  *"  " 
Eihnolosionl  Jur 


d,Str. 


d,  J.  H.  ^otta.M[t. 

wBasedonMentalStates?  PRe 
[hnologirni  Jurispmdence,  TheStuilyuf.  A.  H.  Post, 
.i-arU,  WUltam  U.  H.  O'Connor,  MIdM. 
EvolutioD,  The  Hypothesis  of.  W.  Solon.  CW. 
Experience.  Johannes  Rehmke.  PRev. 
Faith,  Thelk«m»  of.  Henry  Frank,  Int. 
FHmlne  lo  thel31iimond  Jubilee  Year.  C'W. 
Famines,  The  Land  of  Recurring,  J.  J.  O't^hea,  ACQ. 


.aushter,  The  Disuse  of.  Iie»  m  inurriB.  r . 
Jiwn-Tennia  Honors  o(  the  Season,  J.  P.  Paret,  O. 
lexli-on.  An  Epoch-Making,  J,  C.  Rolfe.  Bkmau. 
.Iberals,  Some  Seventeenth  Centnry— I, 
LibrarlcM:  The  Chicairo  Public  Library,  D.  Oct.  IS. 
.iKhtnlnsSlncetheTlmeof  Franklin,  J.  Trowbridge  Chant. 
.Incoln.  Abraham.  Recollections  of,  Lonisa  Nash,  (i Bag. 


_^ntlty,Vl'.  E,  Keamft,A. 

Fenian  Raid  of  laae,  John  A.  Cooper,  CanM. 

Fever  Epidemic.  Yellow,  Some  Lessons  of  the,  W.  Wyman,  F. 

Fever  Panics,  FkIii  L.  Oswald,  Chaut. 

Piaher-Folk  of  Scotland,  The,  M.  E.  L.  Addis,  FrL. 

Flood,  Tbe  Story  of  the.  J.  F.  McCurdy.  HomR, 

Flowers:  Carpet-Beddlog,  Oliver  Thome,  8tr. 

Flowers:  Passloo-Flowers^  A.  E.  P,  R.  DowUng.  ACQ. 

Football  of  '07 ;  A  Forecast  of  the  SeHiion,  W.  Camp,  O. 

Football :  The  Future  of  Rugby  Football.  Bad. 

Fux.huntlng  on  the  Eastern  Sborti  of  .Maryland,  H.  Blss.  O. 

Francis  de  Sales.  St..  as  a  Preacher,  Canon  MacVey,  DK,Oct. 

Frederick  the  (Jreat  and  Voltaire,  Ata. 

Frederick  William  l.'s  Ureat  Qrenadlers,  PMM. 

Freedom  and  Its  Opportunities,  J.  R.  Ro_gers.  A. 

Fribourg  Congress,  The,  E.  A.  Pace,  CWT 

Frontier,  Lights  and  Shadows  on  the,  E.  A.  Paddock,  MIsR. 

Fur-Pullers  of  South  London,  The.  NC. 

One  Stoves,  TriaU  of,  San, 

George  IV.,  At  the  Coronatioo  of ,  Black. 

George,  Henry: 

"-."-y  George:  A  Character  Sketch,  A.  McEwen,  AMRR. 
y  George:  Personal  ImpresaioDS.T.  G-Sbearman.  Out. 

^yan<"  "■---  ■     ""  '       " —       "  " 

Germany,  I:—, ,  — , 

Germany,  The  Internal  Crisis  in.  ER,  Oi-.. 
Germany,  The  Economic  Power  of.  Cbaul. 
QladBfone's  Lite,  tbe  Btory  of-XXXI.,  JosUn  McCarthy. 

Goethe,' His  Life  and  Work,  R.  W.  Moore.  Chant. 
Gold- Fields  in  Australia.  Genesis  ot  the,  R.  Boldrewood,  C. 
Golf:  An  Adopted  Sport.  Mary  A,  Fenian,  Dem, 
Government  by  -  Oentlemen,*^  F.  P.  Powers.  Llpp. 
Great  Britain's  Duty,  MatR. 


Army  in  the  Epln 
...,..,....-.«....,  John  Morley.  NC. 
Harbor  Facilities,  Modern  Wharf  Improvements  and— H.. 

EngM. 
Hawaii: 
Four  Months  In  Paradise— IL,  J.  R.  Mualck.  O. 
Leprosy  and  Hawaiian  Anneiatlon.  P.  A.  Morrow,  NAR. 
HawBlf-III.,  G.  W.  Woods,  B. 
History:  Is  Histary  a  Science  1  J,  C.  Rldpath,  A. 
Hopkins.  Esek.  First  Amorioan  Admiral,  R.  Grieve,  NEM. 
(orace  and  Virgil.  The  Meeting  of.  Profesi^or  Itamsay,  Mac. 
lorse-Shows,  Round  the  Summer,  A.  H.  tioilfrcy.  O. . 
dleness.  Causes  ot  Enforceil.  GMae. 
magery.  Thouifht  and,  J.  R.  Angell,  PRcv. 
minortallly.Tlie  Basis  of.  B.  F.  Underwood.  Int. 
nipresaionlsm  and  Its  Obstacles.  A.  Chamberlain.  AI. 

F.ngiand  and  the  Famine  In  India.  B.  W.  Hopkins,  P. 

Beauty  and  Churm  In  India.  Julian  Hawthorne,  Cos. 
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[It  has  been  fonnd  necessary  to  restrict  this  Indei  to  periodicals  published  In  the  KngUah  largnage.   All  the  artlclea  In  the 
leading  reviews  are  Indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  artlclea  In  tlie  other  magatloes.] 
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